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pulse  to  the  workings  of  the  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal principle. 

Tobacco,  if  not  a necessary  of  life,  has  be- 
come very  essential  to  human  happiness;  for 
its  use  is  seen  among  all  nations,  and  in- 
cludes every  class  of  people,  from  the  most 
savage  to  the  most  refined.  Considering  the 
comparatively  short  time  that  the  plant  has 
been  known,  its  universality  is  past  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cern the  elements  of  its  propagation.  In  some 
countries,  men,  women,  and  even  children,  are 
its  slaves.  Witness  the  devotion  to  it  among 
the  Turks,  the  Persians,  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions— we  can  not  recall  them  to  our  minds 
without  imagining  the  pipe.  In  the  Burman 
Empire  it  is  said  that  both  sexes  smoke  inces- 
santly. In  China  an  indispensable  article  of  a 
lady’s  dress  is  a pocket  in  which  to  carry  a pipe 
and  tobacco.  In  all  South  America  the  women 
as  well  as  the  men  indulge  in  the  weed ; and  in 
Lima  the  sex,  in  every  condition  of  life,  puff 
their  cigar itos  in  the  streets.  In  Mexico  the  la- 
dies have  their  little  cigar,  and  use  it  with  a 
grace  that  goes  far  to  reconcile  one  to  the  cus- 
tom. The  French,  Spanish,  and  Italians  also 
use  tobacco,  but  less  than  all  other  nations  are 
amenable  to  the;  charge  of  abusing  it.  The  En- 
glish consume  an  immense  quantity,  and  take 
the  lead  in  snuffing.  Tobacco  is  every  where  to 
be  met  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
The  Germans  smoke  all  the  time,  in  all  places, 
and  often  when  asleep  as  well  as  when  awake. 
Americans  who  have  gone  to  their  country  ap- 
parently as  smoke-hardened  as  a ham,  have  in- 
timation that,  by  comparison,  they  were  not 
capable  of  sustaining  the  reputation  of  being 
great  consumers  of  the  weed.  In  the  United 
States  more  tobacco  is  raised  and  destroyed,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other 
country;  but  we  waste,  by  our  extravagance, 
quite  as  much  as  we  consume. 

What  were  the  vegetable  substances  used  by 
the  ancients  to  produce  “inspiration”  is  not 
known.  We  have  information  enough,  how- 
ever, to  enlighten  us  as  to  their  effects,  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  celebrations  of  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  of  the  strange  infatuations  of  the 
Grecian  oracles,  and  in  the  grosser  entertain- 
ments of  decaying  Rome.  In  the  East  Indies 
there  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  an 
extract  of  hemp,  which  is  said  to  be  infinitely 
more  pernicious  than  any  other’stimulant,  and 
much  more  exhilarating.  The  “betel”  is  also 
universally  used  in  Ceylon,  and  the  women  are 
more  inveterate  chewers  than  the  men,  as  it  is 
said  that  a lady  never  appears  abroad  without 
her  little  silver  box  of  betel  leaves  and  prepared 
lime.  The  habit  is  represented  as  most  repuls- 
ive ; and,  as  might  be  supposed,  kissing  is  there 
unknown — a lover  meeting  his  mistress  applies 
his  nose  to  her  cheek  much  after  the  Laputan 
style  of  salutation.  A traveler  speaking  of  this 
matter,  says : “ So  utterly  abhorent  do  I hold 
this  betel-chewing  propensity,  that  if  Yenus,  the 
laughter-loving  goddess  herself,  decked  with  the 
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most  bewitching  of  her  wreathed  smiles,  were 
to  appear  with  betel-stained  lips,  I really  doubt 
whether  the  most  impassioned  of  her  admirers 
would  not  experience  some  slight  disgust”  With 
such  examples  before  us,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a leaven  of  evil  in  our 
natures  which  constantly  demands  what  appears 
to  be  unnecessary  for  our  health  or  existence ; 
and,  even  while  we  may  ourselves  be  arrayed  in 
the  panoply  of  the  reformer,  we  often  only  dis- 
pense with  one  “ bad  habit”  to  yield  ourselves 
to  another.  With  the  discovery  of  tobacco  was 
rapidly  abandoned  nearly  every  other  substance 
used  for  similar  purposes;  and  the  lightning- 
speed  with  which  it  spread  over  the  world  is 
one  of  the  greatest  miracles  in  the  history  of 
commerce  and  the  ^coincident  appetite  of  the 
human  family. 

How  did  the  people  of  all  time,  up  to  1500, 
manage  without  “ the  weed  ?”  What  was  Cte- 
saris  “ way”  when  for  the  moment  annoyed  ?— did 
he  bite  his  fingers,  pace  his  room,  or  rap  his 
knuckles  on  his  armor?  Napoleon,  under  such 
circumstances,  took  snuff.  It  wrould  seem  that 
the  portrait  of  Diogenes,  housed  in  his  tub,  was 
never  complete,  because  he  had  not  a rude 
pipe  sticking  through  the  opening,  while  the 
blue  smoke  curled  about  his  independent  head. 

Yet  this  might  have  spoiled  his  best  accredited 
saying,  because  his  telling  Alexander  to  “get 
out  of  his  sunshine,”  is  more  sublime  than  say- 
ing that  “he  did  not  care  a whiff  of  tobacco 
smoke  for  any  king  in  pagandom,”  as  is  daily 
observed  by  kindred  philosophers  in  these  mod- 
ern times. 

Columbus  and  his  companions  were  the  first 
Europeans  who  discovered  tobacco,  and  their 
surprise  at  witnessing  the  Indians  ejecting  smoke 
from  their  mouth  and  nostrils  is  warmly  ex- 
pressed. The  first  allusion  to  the  subject  is  as 
follows : “ Among  other  evil  customs,  they  (the 
Indians)  persist  in  one  which  is  very  pernicious, 
that  of  smoking,  called  by  them  tobacco,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  insensibility.  This  they 
effect  by  a certain  herb,  which,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  is  of  a poisonous  quality.  The  chiefs,  or 
principal  men,  have  small  hollow  sticks,  about 
a span  long,  made  in  a forked  manner,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  nostrils,  while 
the  other  extremity  is  applied  to  the  burning 
leaves,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of  pas- 
tiles.  They  inhale  the  smoke  till  they  fall  down 
in  a state  of  insensibility,  in  which  they  remain 
as  if  intoxicated.”  It  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved, as  by  Cortez  (who  was  led  to  examine 
the  quality  of  the  weed  from  its  universal  use 
among  the  tribes  of  Tabaca,  in  Yucatan),  that 
the  name  Tobacco  originated  there ; but  Hum- 
boldt, with  great  apparent  truth,  asserts,  that 
the  familiar  word  is  used  in  the  Haytien  lan- 
guage to  designate  the  pipe,  and  that,  by  an 
rror  of  the  Spaniards,  they  transferred  the 
ame  of  the  pipe  to  the  plant  itself, 
j Sacred  as  the  Yucatan  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes  considered  tobacco,  it  attracted  very  lit- 
tle attention  from  the  immediate  followers  of 
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Columbus,  who  looked  upon  its  use  with  the 
same  contempt  that  they  did  upon  other  of- 
fensive customs  of  the  savages ; and  its  first  in- 
troduction into  Spain,  by  Hernandez  Toledo, 
in  1 was  only  as  a curiosity ; it  was  princi- 
pally noticed  on  account  of  its  supposed  medic- 
inal qualities. 

Gradually,  as  the  Western  World  became 
more  and  more  known,  it  was  found  that  the 
North  American  Indians  made  the  use  of  to- 
bacco not  only  a matter  of  social  and  personal 
pleasure,  but  that  every  w here  the  calumet  was 
the  emblem  of  peace,  and,  of  course,  the  indi- 
cation of  their  highest  civilization. 

Nearly  half  a century  after  the  discovery  of 
tobacco,  Jean  Nicot,  Embassador  of  France  to 
Portugal,  became  acquainted  in  that  country 
*ith  if*  uses,  and  was  goon  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer 0(  it.  On  his  return  home,  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a great  deal  of  pride  in  urging  its 
virtues  uj»on  the  fashionable  /uibitves  of  the  court. 
A*  he  was  the  teacher  of  a foreign  fashion,  no 
doubt  he  soon  had  many  followers.  Nicot4#  dis- 
ciples, in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  no  doubt  desirous  of  justifying  their  ow  n 
conduct,  gave  currency  to  the  exaggerated  sto- 
ries of ttq*  virtues  of  the  weed,  and  it  was  by 


many  looked  upon  as  the  most  valuable  product 
reaped  from  the  discovery  of  the  New*  World. 
Finally,  attracting  the  attention  of  the  great 
Catharine  de  Medieis,  she  ordered  that,  in  honor 
of  her  sovereign  self,  the  plant  should  be  called 
iftrlm  Rfigintr. ; and  thus  endorsed,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  its  consumption  became  univer- 
sal among  a nation  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  polished  in  Europe.  Meanwhile,  a legate 
of  the  Pope,  Santa  Croce,  who  was  distinguished 
for  bringing  a piece  of  the  true  cross  from  the 
Holy  Land,  added  to  his  celebrity  by  also  intro- 
ducing tobacco  into  Italy.  It  w as  not,  however, 
until  after  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned  from  Vir- 
ginia, in  1583,  that  the  custom  of  using  tobacco 
obtained  any  prominent  place  in  England ; but 
once  introduced,  it  not  only  became  popular, 
but  there  w as  created  in  its  favor  an  enthusiasm 
unknown  on  the  Continent.  This,  no  doubt, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning patronized  not  only  by  persons  distinguished 
for  their  position  at  court,  but  also  for  their  wit 
and  great  learning.  Tradition  says  that,  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
used  to  sit  at  his  door  with  Sir  Hugh  Middleton 
and  smoke.  The  custom  was  thus  sanctioned, 
through  the  public  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
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hibited;  and  the  passers-by  inhaling  the  aro- 
matic flavor,  imitated  the  example. 

Says  a contemporary,  speaking  of  its  intro- 
duction into  England,  44  Men  used  it  every 
where ; some  for  wanton  ness,  some  for  health’s 
sake;  and  with  that  insatiable  greediness  past 
understanding,  they  sucked  the  reeking,  stenchy 
smoke  thereof  through  an  earthen  pipe,  which 
they  presently  blew  out  again  through  their 
nostrils;  so  that  Englishmen’s  bodies  were  so 
delighted  with  the  plant,  that  they  seemed,  as 
it  were,  degenerated  into  barbarians.’’ 

The  French  embassador  at  Elizabeth’s  court, 
in  1600,  only  seventeen  years  after  Sir  Francis 
Drake  returned  from  America,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  using  tobacco,  writes,  in  his  dispatches 
to  Paris,  that  the  peers,  while  engaged  in  the 
trials  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  deliberated 
upon  their  verdict  with  pipes  in  their  mouths ! 
The  enemies  of  Raleigh  charged  upon  him  that 
he  looked  out  of  a window  in  the^Tawer  and 
smoked  while  Essex  was  going  to  execution  ; ii 
is  certain  that  he  went  to  his  own,  pipe  in  mouth. 

How  far  this  was  a crime  in  Raleigh  smokers 
must  determine ; the  times  were  troublous  when 
he  gazed  upon  his  fellow-courtier  speeding  to  bn 
untimely  death,  and  the  pipe  may  have  been  his 
only  consolation — all  that  was  left  to  him  in  his 
misfortunes.  Raleigh,  in  the  sad  pageant  be- 
fore him,  may  have  anticipated  his  own  unhappy 
fate ; and  he,  no  doubt,  in  the  philosophy  of  his 
thoughts,  compared  life  to  the  fleeting  cloud  of 
his  own  creation,  and  thus  prepared  himself  for 
his  impending  doom.  To  persons  who  habitu- 
ally smoke,  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed, 
and  the  firmness  it  adds  to  the  nerves  when 
presence  of  mind  is  needed,  is  proverbial.  It 
was  only  recently  that  we  read  of  a street  fight 
44  out  West,”  where  a gentleman  was  unexpect- 
edly fired  upon  by  several  persons,  and  being 
without  weapons,  retreated  a considerable  dis- 
tance, the  bullets  from  revolvers  and  the  shot 
from  “double  bar’ls”  rattling  past  him;  and, 
says  the  editor,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  descrip- 
tion, “the  gentleman  was  so  cool  throughout 
the  attempted  assassination,  that  he  never  once 
ceased  to  puff  his  cigar.” 

Popular  as  tobacco  became,  it  was  finally  des- 
tined to  meet  with  powerful  opposition ; yet  it 
maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the  wrath  of  those 
who  could,  with  ease,  destroy  principalities  and 
powders.  Governments  made  laws  against  its 
use.  The  terrible  Turk,  Amurath  the  Fourth, 
caused  its  votaries  to  be  strangled.  In  Russia, 
its  admirers  had  a pipe-stem  run  through  the 
cartilage  of  their  nose ; and,  for  a second  of- 
fense, were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  knout.  In 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  public  authorities 


placed  smoking  among  the  sins  forbidden  by  the 
Decalogue.  The  Popes  of  Rome  issued  their 
bulls  against  the  evil  habit,  Urban  VII.  abso- 
lutely excommunicating  all  persons  found  in- 
dulging in  the  practice.  Queen  Elizabeth,  be- 
fore her  death,  showed  a desire  to  discounte- 
nance tobacco ; but  it  was  not  until  her  successor, 


James,  ascended  the. 
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were,  with  any  severity,  brought  to  bear  upon  it 
in  England.  This  monarch  seems  to  have  in- 
herited as  great  a dread  of  tobacco  as  he  had  for 
a naked  sword ; and  having  disposed  of  his  pa- 
tronage, and  become  possessed  of  leisure,  he 
commenced  a systematic  attack  upon  the  fas- 
cinating plant,  and,  much  to  the  edification  of 
his  admiring  subjects,  and  the  amusement  of 
the  antiquarians  of  the  present  day,  he  publish- 
ed his  celebrated  44  Counterblast  of  Tobacco,”  in 
which  he  shows  himself  capable  of  calling  hard 
names,  and  very  proficient  in  abuse.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  weak-minded  and  weak-headed 
monarch  essayed  the  use  of  the  pipe,  and,  in 
his  vanity,  supposed  his  royal  prerogative  would 
have  relieved  him  of  the  penalty  of  its  first  using ; 
for  no  one  who  has  not  felt  the  deadly  sickness 
could  so  vividly  describe  the  sensation.  Our 
very  head  swims  as  we  read  it.  “The  use  of 
tobacco,”  says  his  Majesty,  44  is  a custom  loath- 
some to  the  eyes,  baleful  to  the  nose,  harmful 
to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
black  reeking  fumes  thereof,  nearest  resembling 
the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.” 

But  King  James,  amidst  his  denunciations, 
lets  us  into  a bit  of  history  which  must  surprise 
eveiy  one  who  remembers  how  recently  the  cus- 
tom of  smoking  was  introduced,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  w'as  to  obtain  the  weed.  He  says : 44  And 
for  the  vanities  committed  in  this  filthy  custom, 
is  it  not  great  vanity  and  uselessness  that  at 
table,  a place  of  respect,  of  cleanness,  and  of 
modesty,  men  should  not  be  ashamed  to  sit 
tossing  of  tobacco-pipes,  and  puffing  of  tbe  smoke 
one  to  another,  making  the  filthy  fumes  thereof 
to  exhale  across  the  dishes,  and  infect  the  air, 
when  very  often  men  that  abhor  it  are  at  their 
repast?  ....  But  not  only  meal  time,  but  no 
other  time,  nor  action,  is  exempted  from  the 
public  use  of  this  uncivil  trick.  Is  it  not  a 
great  vanity  that  a man  can  not  welcome  his 
friend  now,  but  straightway  they  must  be  lit 
hand  with  tobacco  ? No,  it  has  become,  in  place 
of  a curse,  a point  of  good-fellowship ; and  he 
that  will  refuse  to  take  a pipe  with  his  fellows  is 
accounted  peevish,  and  no  good  company ; yea, 
the  mistress  can  not  in  more  mannerly  kind  en- 
tertain her  servant  than  by  giving  him,  out  of 
her  fair  hand,  a pipe  of  tobacco.”  Much  as  we 
are  disposed  to  marvel  at  the  universal  use  of 
the  plant  in  our  day,  we  find,  with  all  of  our 
abundance  of  means  to  gratify  our  appetites,  no 
such  abuses  as  spoken  of  by  the  44  British  Sol- 
omon.” Gentlemen  never  intrude  their  smoke 
at  tables  w here  sit  those  who  abhor  it,  nor  would 
it  be  an  act  of  courtesy  to  expect  a friend  to 
smoke  who  signified  a distaste  to  do  so ; and, 
above  all,  so  far  are  the  mistresses  of  our  hearts 
and  homes  from  being  expected  to  hand  us  the 
pipe,  that  their  presence  for  the  time  being  com- 
mands, as  a mark  of  respect,  that  an  end  be  put 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fragrant  Havana. 

As  might  be  expected,  a plant  of  such  uni- 
versal favor  has  called  forth  many  treatises; 

more  than  sixtv-three  in  the  English  language 
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have  been  given  to  the  world,  many  of  which 
possess  rare  literary  excellence ; some  extrava- 
gantly extol  its  virtues,  while  others  (which, 
by  the  way,  are  far  the  greater  portion)  as  vio- 
lently declaim  against  and  deprecate  its  use. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  have  appeared  many 
papers  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe. 
The  titles  of  some  of  the  fulminations  that  fol- 
lowed the  “Counterblast”  afford  us  a very 
good  idea  of  their  merits.  Among  the  many, 
we  have : “ A chew  of  Tobacco  for  Gentlemen  in 
livery also  quite  an  extensive  pamphlet  en- 
titled “ Tobacco  battered,  and  the  Pijxs  shattered 
{about  their  ears  that  idolize  so  base  and  barbarous 
a weed,  or  at  leastwise  overlove  so  loathsome  a 
tanitie),  by  a volley  of  holy  shot  thundered  from 
Mount  Helicon .”  A devotee  gives  the  world  “ A 
right  pleasant  and  veritable  discourse,  touching 
divers  choice,  rare , and  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing the  historic  of  the  1 Holy  Herb  9 99 
Charles  the  Second  wrote  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  forbidding  its  members  to  wear 
periwigs  or  smoke  tobacco;  yet  the  members 
of  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  have  continued, 
even  unto  this  day,  to  render  their  heads  hide- 
ous by  the  masquerade  of  false  hair,  and  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  by  the  free  use  of  the 
proscribed  plant.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  the  wish  of  the  monarch  was  the 
law  of  the  land — the  breath  and  vitality  of  the 
courtiers.  Catching  his  cue  from  the  Vatican, 
Louis  set  his  face  against  the  use  of  snuff,  and 
desired  Fagon,  the  physician  of  the  court,  to  de- 
liver a philippic  against  its  use.  The  learned 
doctor  proceeded  with  due  solemnity  with  his 
task,  but  astonished  the  multitude,  amidst  one  of 
his  grandest  flights  of  eloquence,  by  producing 
his  box  and  taking  a lusty  pinch ; and  then,  ev- 
idently unconscious  of  his  inconsistency,  he 
resumed  the  thread  of  his  denunciations  with 
increased  vigor. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  before  he  became  in- 
volved in  political  troubles,  instituted  stated 
meetings  of  the  wits  of  his  day,  who  met  at  the 
Mermaid,  then  a popular  tavern  in  London. 
Around  this  social  board  assembled  more  genius 
«nd  talent  than  the  world  ever  witnessed  before, 
or  will  probably  see  again.  Among  the  con- 
stant attendants  were  Selden,  Beaumont,  Fletch- 
er, Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  If  the  social 
and  convivial  conversation  of  these  wonderful 
men  could  have  been  preserved  as  uttered,  while 
thus  unrestrainedly  indulging  in  the  feelings  of 
friendship  and  the  flow  of  wit,  what  book,  unin- 
spired, that  we  now  possess,  would  equal  in  in- 
terest the  records  of  this  ? J onson  was  eminent- 
ly a free  liver,  and  no  doubt  the  noisy  one  of  the 
circle.  There  was  a roystering  character  about 
old  Ben  that  makes  a fine  contrast  to  the  conduct 
of  his  companions.  We  can  imagine  him,  with 
Shakspeare  on  one  side  and  Raleigh  on  the 
other,  giving  forth  one  of  his  own  songs,  and 
patting  particular  emphasis  upon  the  lines : 


u But  that  which  most  doth  take  my  puree  and  me, 

Is  a fine  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine, 

6 now’  ■*""  * mtae-” 


Then  the  Dame  Quickly  of  the  establishment 
would  appear  with  the  said  “ Canary,”  perhaps 
imported  in  one  of  Raleigh’s  own  ships,  while  the 
philosophical  and  poetical  navigator  detailed  to 
the  members  of  the  club  the  wonders  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  many  voyages,  the  strange 
sights  he  had  encountered  on  the  plantations  of 
Virginia,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  realizing 
his  day-dreams  of  finding  El  Dorado.  Meanwhile 
pipes  would  be  introduced,  and  after  all  were 
well  filled  and  lighted,  the  prejudice  of  the  king 
against  the  use  of  the  weed  would  be  discussed,  the 
necessity  of  appearing  to  fail  in  with  the  humor 
of  the  court  commended,  when  old  Ben  Jonson 
— laureate  and  office-holder  as  he  was — would  ' 
become  excited,  and,  curling  an  extra  whiff  of 
smoke  around  his  well-bronzed  face,  exclaim, 

“ Tobacco,  I do  assert,  and  will  affirm  it  before 
any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign 
and  precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered 
to  the  use  of  man !” 

Among  the  amusing  epigrams  that  have  been 
preserved,  written  in  praise  of  tobacco,  the  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps* one  of  the  very  best: 

“ Much  meat  doth  gluttony  procure 
To  feed  men  fat  as  swine. 

But  he's  a frugal  man  indeed 
That  on  a leaf  can  dine. 

He  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands, 

His  fingers'  ends  to  wipe,  9 
That  hath  his  kitchen  in  a box, 

His  roast  meat  in  a pipe/* 

Writers  have  not  been  wanting,  who  have 
spent  much  time  and  ingenuity  in  the  endeavor 
to  prove  that  tobacco  was  centuries  ago  know  n 
to  the  Eastern  nations;  but  nothing  to  make 
us  give  credence  to  such  an  idea  has  ever  been 
eliminated.  The  use  of  pungent  herbs  in  the 
form  of  snuff,  however,  is  a very  ancient  cus- 
tom; for  ever  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
sneezing  powders,  or  sternutatories,  are  said  to 
have  been  in  vogue.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Shakspeare  refers  to  this  custom  in  his  play  of 
Hemy  the  Fourth,  when,  in  describing  a fop  of 
those  early  days,  he  says — 

44  He  was  perfumed  like  a milliner, 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  thumb  he  held 
A pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.” 

The  Chinese,  according  to  their  accustomed 
vanity,  pretend  to  have  been  acquainted  many 
ages  with  tobacco.  It  is  presumable  that  they 
first  received  the  plant  from  India  (to  which  coun- 
try it  was  conveyed  by  the  Portuguese),  as  no  al- 
lusions to  it  are  found  in  any  authentic  Oriental 
works  written  previous  to  the  time  of  this  intro- 
duction. The  reader  will  also  remember  that 
the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  although  illus- 
trating the  social  habits  and  customs  of  a people 
now  proverbially  fond  of  tobacco,  make  not  a 
single  allusion  to  the  custom  of  smoking.  The 
Turks  must  have  received  the  commodity  from 
Europe  about  the  same  time  that  Persia  received 
it  from  the  East.  Sandys — an  Oriental  traveler, 
who  was  in  Constantinople  in  1610 — says,  “that 
the  Turks  delight  in  tobacco ; which  they  take 
through  reeds,  that  have  joined  unto  them  great 
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\k\mi%.  In  IfutLmd  and  BeJgiain  it  h mil*  • 
produced  fur  leaver  used  a?,  the  covering 
tit-  cigars.  Xu  ]£vjxms* ' Austria*  and  France.  I 
cdtfoiihm.  Is  t'  Spain  g#i$:  ■ 

her  jszspplf  Xrmi  Cnba  and  Brazil*  In  England, 
Ji<>  iQbawfcte;'  »5>W  - allowed  to  he  j^rown.  Sir  - 
Wdrer  foUdgh  inin^inccd  ii.  into  Ireland  alonsr,’ 

nil h tlitr  pofeutoe,  and  produced  iMth*  side  by 

wifv  upw>  bj« snare  tU  Gong>\U.  In  'Mejuco  it 
is  *>  p n'ftivwwm  wm o|H>ly,  and  her?  munm  arc* 
oof:  allowed  ^©tt  uy  tmjp&ri  it  without  incurnng 
heavy  p»maUh£**  !fc\h«f  been  6»icce^a^y  cal- 
JmR»l  in  j?Ui«  pf>3Ur  Emon  j Wit  with  j 

Virginia  Is  it  tmire  ptmiinihirly  associated  in  i 
historic  intetesi;  her-  oarne,  in  early  times,  i 


TOU;\OCU  X-JLAV'i:. 

result  of  dimate  *md  the  made  nf  eulutne,  Tin? 
plant.  ia  ah  annual,  and  way  he  gwfcmily  in- 
scribed ns  having  # strong,  erect  '«tea*j,  w nb 
luxuriantly  floivjng  foliage.  The  leaves  nr*;  »<? 
a rich  green,  ami  gtow  alternately  Oir  the^hdfc; 
nt  intervals  of'  two  or  three  incb.es ; they  gu-t 
uhltmg  «nd  f?penr-^lirt|>ed ; th  ose  neiir  the  ground 
obtain  tire  length  of  twenty  indies,  and  thev 
gracefully  decrease  in  M/e  to  the  top  of  the 
plant.  The  flower*?  are  e;xterjiaiiy  yellow,  «nd 
red  within,  and  crown  the  ••pyramidal.  K«iu*£e 
in  rich  cluster*,  >yliicb  are  a.ureecrled  by  kidney- 
shaped  capsules  of  a rich  brown  color,  eiidi  oiie 
of  which  eon  tain » ten  .'liundi^d  ■ .inqjtt  ruino  te  hut 
perfect  sesds—the  united  ntimher  of  iwh  plant 
averaging  'erne-  liumltyii  und  jiflr  thousand! 

“‘'Of  -all  hi fhtui.  ve^ttihle. ;i(rvdtiettpifs’i’* 

an  ertriiu.siiastfe  ivntcyy  & cQiistitiilyci 

and  composed  Nf  the  ncliesh  mttfef  %- 

Heiousy  and  delightful  ingr^liient^.  The  aho^ 
hoi  vjr  ^pirif,  the  oil  and  tfpiuhf,  the  Vsugsw  or 
saccharine  yih«  inniiiJaginpuB  wax  m 
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by  the  hand.  Finally,  the  plants  becoming  too 
large  to  admit  of  horses  between  the  rows,  the 
hoes  are  res  dined  until  the  work  is  complete. 
The  moment  the  M blossom*’  Appears,  after  a few' 
of  the  finest  plants  are  selected  “ for  seed,”  the 
remainder  are  M topped.”  From  this  time  until 
the  crop  is  safely  housed,  it  is  a source  of  con- 
stant anxiety  to  the  planter.  He  is  fearful  of 
storms,  of  frost,  of  worms — his  worst  enemy , 
then  the  u suckers”  are  to  be  pulled  off,  and  the 
Aground  leaves”  are  to  be  saved. 

The  tobacco-worm,  so  voracious  in  its  appe- 
tite, disgusting  in  its  appearance,  and  so  re- 
markable as  being  the  only  living  creature,  ex- 
cept man,  that  habitually  cats  tobacco,  gr  ows  to 
the  length  of  three  inches  and  upward,  has  a 
black  head,  is  of  ft  greenish  color,  marked  with 
rings.  These  destructive  creatures  come  in  what 
the  planters  term  “gluts.”  The  first  One  takes 
place  when  the  plant  is  half  grown,  the  second 
when  it  is  ready  for  cutting.  If  they  were  not 
killed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  they  would  soon 
destroy  the  crop.  Turkeys  are  called  in  to  aid 
the  negroes  in  the  extermination,  and  their  in- 


why,  of  all  vegetable  productions,  tobacco  is 
most  exhausting  to  the  soil.  To  facilitate  the 
advancement  of  the  crop,  the  planter,  iti  early 
spring,  prepares  a hot-bed  for  “plants,”  and 
thus  Anticipates  the  lagging  season.  The  ground 
in  which  they  are  to  be  perfected  is  carefully 
plowed,  pulverized,  and  drained.  This  having 
been  done,  parallel  furrows  with  a small  “seed- 
ing plow,”  are  run  two  and  a half  feet  apart, 
then  crossed  again  at  right  angles,  which  di- 
vides the  ground  into  exact  squares.  The  la- 
borers then  commence  with  the  hoes,  and  draw 
the  earth  in  each  square  into  a hill  smoothed 
on  the  top,  and  juitled  by  one  blow  of  the  hoe. 
Upon  the  first  fine  rain  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  seed-beds,  and  are  delicately  placed  in 
each  hill.  If  the  work  hits  been  properly  per- 
formed, replanting  ia  not  necessary,  and  the 
“crop  is  in.*  Now  commences  the  constant  la- 
bor of  cultivation.  Every  few  days  the  weeds 
have  to  be  cleared  away  and  the  soil  broken  tip. 
As  the  young  plant  gains  strength,  plows  are 
substituted  in  place  of  the  hoe,  and  the  grass 
growing  -near  the  root*  of  the  plant  is  pulled  out 
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dustry  and  perseverance  are  quite  animating. 
They  eat  thousands,  but  seem  to  enjoy  the  sport 
of  killing  for  the  amusement  alone.  Upon  the 
appearance  of  the  “ second  glut,”  the  plant  is 
too  high  to  allow  the  enemy  to  come  within 
reach  of  even  the  tallest  gobblers;  the  labor, 
therefore,  devolves  exclusively  upon  “ the  gang,” 
the  members  of  which  are  constantly  on  the 
watch,  destroying  the  eggs  and  the  just-devel- 
oped insect.  No  other  business,  for  the  time, 
is  attended  to,  and  the  destroyer  is  generally 
conquered ; and  when  the  worm  disappears  the 
second  time  they  are  no  longer  a source  of 
trouble  to  the  growing  crop. 

When  the  plant  is  thoroughly  ripe,  and  be- 
gins “ to  yellow,”  the  stalk  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  taken  to  the  drying-houses  or  sheds 
and  hung  up.  Once  dry  and  well  “cured,” 
the  stem  of  the  leaf  being  free  from  sap,  it  is 
stripped  from  the  stalk  and  tied  in  bundles  of  a 
quarter  of  a pound  weight.  The  leaves,  as  may 
be  supposed,  present  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  they  are  duly  assorted  and  known  as 
“yellow,”  “bright,”  “dull,”  etc.  After  a vari- 
ety of  processes  which  they  go  through  to  be 
brought  to  their  most  perfect  form,  which  re- 
quire constant  attention  from  the  producer,  the 
staple  is  finally  prepared  for  market,  and  then 
packed  in  the  hogsheads  that  are  so  familiar 
through  the  world. 

It  has  been  calculated,  with  great  apparent 
truth,  that  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  The 
amount  of  the  present  production  is  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds — twenty  millions 
leas  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the 
home  consumption  has  increased,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  also  in  the 
ratio  per  individual ! The  States  engaged  most 
largely  in  the  staple  at  present,  are  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Ohio.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  Con- 
necticut raises  considerable  tobacco,  agd  much 
of  it  is  of  the  very  best  quality  known  to  the. 
trade. 

It  is  a curious  fact  in  its  history,  that  the  ex- 
ports from  this  country  have  varied  but  very 
little  in  the  last  fifty  years ; in  1790  our  country, 
in  round  numbers,  sent  abroad  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  hogsheads,  in  1840  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  carious  facts  developed  in  statistics,  and 
may  probably  be  directly  traced  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  and  wealth  of  European  countries 
have  not  increased,  and  that  the  duties  levied 
upon  its  introduction  are  as  high  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  borne. 

No  article  of  commerce  pays  a'duty  so  enor- 
mous, compared  with  its  home  price,  as  Amer- 
ican tobacco.  * From  it  is  derived  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  almost  every  European 
Government.  In  Great  Britain,  the  import  duty 
is  three  shillings  sterling  (seventy-five  cents)  per 
pound — about  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  upon 
the  original  cost — and  two  dollars  per  pound  on 
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manufactured  tobacco,  thus  for  what  her  people 
give  us  less  than  t\?o  millions  of  dollars,  they  pay 
to  their  own  Government,  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it,  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  which 
is  twice  the  sum  realized  by  the  American  pro- 
ducer for  all  the  tobacco  exported  to  every 
part  of  the  world  I As  might  be  supposed,  the 
most  stringent  laws  govern  its  introduction  into 
that  country,  and  a large  fleet  of  ships  and  a 
heavy  marine  are  supported  to  detect  smugglers 
who  alone  traffic  in  this  article.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  among  all  the  wonders  of 
London,  and  all  the  creations  of  that  great 
Babylon  dedicated  to  commerce,  few  are  so  re- 
markable as  the  government  warehouses  used 
for  bonding  or  storing  tobacco.  Their  interiors 
present  such  vast  areas  of  ground  that  they  be- 
come bewildering  to  the  eye,  and  they  never 
had  any  rivals  in  size  until  the  erection  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  are  alleys  of  hogsheads,  whose  number  is 
immense.  In  all  convenient  places  are  large 
scales  for  weighing,  together  with  other  apparatus 
connected  with  the  operation  of  examining  the 
staple.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a hogshead 
having  been  selected,  the  head  is  knocked  out, 
some  of  the  staves  loosened,  and,  by  a dexterous 
movement,  the  wooden  covering  is  taken  com- 
pletely off,  so  that  the  contents  remain  standing 
upright — a dense,  impenetrable  mass  of  tobacco 
leaves.  Supposing  that,  upon  examination,  the 
“ inspectors”  find  that  the  exterior,  through  the 
action  of  sea-water,  bad  packing,  or  any  other 
cause,  has  become  damaged,  they  call  in  labor- 
ers, who  chop  the  defective  parts  away.  This 
accomplished,  the  remainder  is  weighed,  in  or- 
der that  the  duty  accruing  to  the  Government 
may  be  determined  upon ; the  hogshead  is  re- 
placed, and  the  “ purged  contents”  are  ready  for 
sale  in  the  market,  eventually  to  appear  in  the 
form  of  cigars  or  snuff. 

The  “ damaged  tobacco,”  which  accumulates 
in  vast  quantities,  and  would  be  of  immense 
value  if  thrown  into  the  market,  is  all  burned  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  warehouses,  lest  its  sale 
should  diminish  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

The  kiln  in  which  the  destruction  takes  place  is 
called  the  “Queen’s  tobacco-pipe.”  As  the 
smoke  might  be  deleterious,  the  stem  of  the 
vast  pipe  is  carried  to  an  immense  height.  The 
ashes  that  remain  after  the  conflagration  are 
sold  to  enrich  the  garden  beds  in  the  vicinity 
of  all  the  great  ports. 

The  adulteration  of  tobacco  would  form  a 
novel  history  of  itself.  We  know  but  compara- 
tively little  of  the  extent  of  this  fraud  in  the 
United  States,  the  staple  being  too  abundant  to 
moke  it  an  object  of  great  importance.  In  En- 
gland the  artificial  creations  of  tobacco  are  car- 
ried on  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and  success. 

It  is  the  exception  to  the  rule  to  find  a genuine 
article  exposed  in  the  Bhops  of  London.  An 
extensive  trader  was  on  one  occasion  arrested 
upon  the  charge  that  he  mingled  foreign  sab- 
stances  with  his  tobacco;  but  on  the  trial  he 
was  discharged,  because  he  demonstrated  that 
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ho  did  not  adulterate  tohWcco,  having  never  u*ed  leave  a hole  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a pipe- 
article  sa  nil  in  hU mtfriuTaeture.  By  many  *fm;  n iiufe  tobacco  is  then  set  <m  fire  at  one 
tho  deHcsite  yellowfeh-frrnwi  spots  that  po-  end  of  tkta  hndergruutid  tube,  anti  the  <«vagiy 
culias  'to  st)ine  tobacco  leaver  ate  considered.  ait  applying  his  mouth  to  the  other,  dnrrk*  up  the 
si^n  .Of  ^superior  /(utility  ; this  idea  yen*  ,gentt>  smoke  to  his  Entire  sfctisf’tu  lion.  The  Kirg^ere-s 
kUy  prevails  and it dials  been  asserted  that  they  of  the.jiame.tomiiie.ijr,  ml\  u little  tobacco  wbft 
oarer  ^)o:<wtheinsdve#  upon  an  inferior  staple.  other  ymrigant  berl^y  and  digging  ila ^ hrtle 
A LttiirddJt  dealer,  lie  tore  he  was  found  out,  in  the  grtijinrt,  put  them  in  itand  iei  themtcii 
amassed  a grz&t;  fortune  bv  sprinkling  his  cigars  imx  The  savage*  then  He  around  the  M swtut  in  - 
with  & distemper  that  closely  imitated  these  ad-  eeroe,f  head  to  head,  and  ihcis  inh&jfe  the 

mired  freckles.  Another  merchant  offered  a A tribe  of  originitfly 

large  reward  to  a celebrated  chemist,  if  he  whose  chiefs;  and  great  tnea  bad  tlfefr  servant* 
would  produce  an  artificial  but  permanent  imi-  blew  tobacco  smoke*  in  their  faces,  and  indulged 
tatioiu  Without;  experiment,  the  bask  appeared  in  the  luxury  in  no  other' way,.  The  Hawaiian* 
easy,;  hut  the  most  protracted  exertions  to  nc-  habmmity  swallow  iho  smoke,  ami  n few  whiffy 
eomphVh  it  united  fr*  failure.  are  sufficient  ter  oum  coynplete  inebriation. 

The  nmt  eonihion  w of  Ufiing  tobacco  te  in  This  U an  economjearmude. ; for  a single  pipe, 
die  farm;*#  atcnrnbllah  many  before  it,  by  lining  passed  from 

expedients:  have  hgfcn  n'sorted  to.  * A tribe  of  mouth  to  inbvnh  ni  itfftek  succession,  will  serve 
Africans,  known  as  the  Ttechu tnms  hatf®  a.  way  K>'  gratify  a nu/rdWiCuf  people, 
very  .,chttmeierii?tle-  of  Their  ‘‘general  inirdligenee,  Tlfed&orth  AT^rieAft  exh aUsted  thci r 

.They  take  iv  limber  twi&  md  heftdtng  it  in  rhe  highest  skill  on  rife  production  of  the  pipe;  and 

form  of  i semicircle,  bury  it  m the  mud*  after  of  all  their  works  iiwt  remain  to  us,  m#ne  dLs- 

which,  having  pounded,  down  the  earth  to"  snf-  play  an  amount  of  UbOf  qM  beauty  x*un» parity 
ficieur  hnrdxitos,  they  pul)  out  the  twig,  uud  thus  [ Ue  with  this  domestic  ornament;  hr  the  obi- 


VsptAn  rrpR-sihyw 

ve  been  the  grqmtetiiiiplomeut  of  dijfenmov.  fn  mak- 
*>*,  gen-  ing  war  of  chu^ldtling  peiiee  it  pSrtV*rtned  An-  rip- 
the  bn-  port  not  part;  their  deli  bombing  public  us  well 
erroihpjB  as  privahfiyhad  to  he  muted,*",  tand  i»d  treaty 
of  Indians  was  duly  sigiralizcd  withtmt  the  haudnjg  murid 
softer  materials  pf  the  caidtifeti  The  transfer  i$f:  the  -,pi$fe.  from 
the  lips  of  one  jxwm  to  anfe.lfer  svas  a f ollotri 
; of  friendship,  it  gugeof  hflvot  amnug  thoctri- 

of  ludlotr  >i;ood,  valrotiH  «oud  of  7he-  (’ore..vt  thatyAii^  uftyef.  di^ 
t in  length,  ami  honored  ; U was  as  fawd  os  ; 

\i  hoad«  ami  the  the  cbVblren  of  the  In  «JI 


mounds  in  the  Westcm  vaJle; 


ifi*dk^U  y*f  the  Eft&t. 

tho  .i!{*p>jHj'nnce  rjf  tijie«o  relic*  It  is  an- 
feraiife  tlikty  among  the  ^monml  baildens?  iis 
aihiiihg  ujl  the  ffihdv  of  Nor.th  America/tobacco 
was  kipovtv  and  used.  Wltll  the  whole  race. 
and  from,  the  oarlfopt  limes,  th^  woaf  ever 
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arfc  isVadc  pf&aucliiy, 
and  ha  vi-.  alwMVS  \k*h 

A :V-s:- : •';  prefer red  to or»y other 

ofsimdurniaforiuUhe 
WfoM  Over.  Gmid% 

■ pf  their  man- 

ufacture.. i*oi\o  of  the 
handyomcHf  kayo-.  <h 

duetion  Pf  ' fohac^o 

babitimtAComxrurnije#] 
makiiV^>  tbw  ptpe% 

L 

.-V  ••*...  ty  mill  tort?  of  :sjj^ 

and 

tiioiadftii  o^ct^ok.. 
Uehreorinv  jiti;  limu 
gory,  him  leug  been  famous  for  its  Tr.irmitair- 
ture  of  pipes  from  red  day,  their  sold  being 
principally  confined  to  the  Dumfoo.  I Uni, 
in  Bavaria,  is  ntJk‘4  fur  its  wooden  hatetej  htid 
the  Tliurwgma  forests  of  Middle  Germany  fia 
their  porcelain  pipes,  which  Ore  ]H’e^^d.  h)to 
even  pavsible  shOpe,  and  ornaineiifod  *ut(f  ©Vfcry 
known  color.  In  England  the  p)jh^w*foef$  arp 
found  inrurbeefc,  in  Lh i rse £$i d re,  w here  i*  to  he 
found  a frne-gmtoed  vd\ittr^}n|{Ct^  ehbf  mfoian u 
iy  suited  to  i h o p iii-poke.  As  th e fee i li ties  of 
obtaining  tobacco  have  increased,  ci^urs  have 
made  great  innovations  upon  the  use  of  pipes, 
nnd  their  production  of  late  yean*  has  rapidly 
decreased.  Wo  should  p.criiaps  be  neglect  ful  if 
w©  did  \uj\  speak  of  i;hh  trui*  Ameriottij  pipe,,  so 
mudt  tfacd  in  'the  Wtfri,'*  and  riumorfnli/.ed 
from  its  l>otii£-  (ho  hu  twite  of  Go/>.eniI  dot:kuvn, 
while  occupying  the  .^WldtC'.HvuoC'/*  It  eon* 
Bttia  pt  a piece  of  drift*!: i*w;«el  torn  tub,  with  the 
pHh  removed,  ioforintW  !*>wT;  the  stem,  r 
jotnr  of  the  canth  or  reed,  Thkinrul  piffe  is 
uudoulrtedly  the  ^ agree al>Io  of  all  others, 
for  a new  ooe.  is  used  uf  every  ait  dug,  and  the 
cob*  from  iOi  dryness  and  sponging,  draws  out, 
in  the  procc-Ar  m combustion,  all  the  pernicious 
oil  of  the  tobacco,  and  the  pith  Actually  .in- 
creases  the,  frngrauee  of  the  tobacco  itself. 

originated  with  the  people  of 
FValifoe.  aid  was  the  most  fas  Irion  al»le  folly  of 
the  court  of  the  .GrjtfuL  Voder  Queen 

Anne  it  arrived  at  its  heigh  tin  England  *2  mid 
the  ..*>  Spectator  •‘•utters  juiibst  wit  to  throw  rid- 
icule upon  tlvc  Custom > ^ntirT-lakiTjg  was 

in  rtk  height  in  France,  to  refuse  a pinch  was 
considered  an  affronty  hence  many  curried 
boxes  for  fashion's  sake;  A gentleman  of  this 
kind,  upon  going’  into  a imbUc  phme,  wa*  no- 
ticed for  hm  Vum  of  sincerity,  aud  npedt  reach- 
ing home  be  found  that  hU  costly  snuff-box  had 
disappeared,  arid  the ; folio  wing  note  in  ittpUu#; 
pA$  yon  made  no  real  u*<?  of  your  treasury  it 
iiAisf  foe$n  appropriated  bjr  one  wlnr  is  honest  in 
his  iidmimrion  1'*  !J’h^  melancholy  deajth  of 
Sautcuih  dt  the  time  of  its  oecarrenee,  caused 


THfc  U»  m . 

would  oriienvise.  injure  -the  -.moke  , the  fhJu 
»>r  stem?  and  the  MunfkOicJ^  which  .is  applied 
tti  the  month,  Ttiib  truly  scientific  iiiktruinent 
Wat  invented  by  an  Au^triau  physician  more 
than  omi  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  has 
ever  maintained  its  popniarity. 

llie  teita  which  is  applied  so 

geueraliy  to  a particular  clu^s  of  pijiea,  U prop- 
erly tfie  naine  of  the  sahstance  fuqm  which  they 
are  made.  The  Turks  apply  flic  name -keff-JcU 
(foaAn-tbirth)  £o  the  day  , while  the  same  *ub- 
stance,  when  fonned  info  pipe-bowls,  obtains  the 
name  of  meerschautrt  in  Germany,  and  timmi  tic- 
thtir  m FrutiC^V  both  of  which  signify  sea  froth. 
It  wai.  ftir  a long  time  generally  supposed  that 
the  substance  was  washed  up  by  the  sea^  hut  it 
appears  that  the  name  originated  in  the  tuci  tliiir 
the  Clay,  when  d^  will  float  Ou  the  snrface  of 
water,  and  then  appears  like  w lnte  foamy  hub- 
bies. Th^  meemihaimi,  -so  far  .ftohi  being  the 
child  of  the  wuverat,  is  lakiin  fn>m  beds  in  the 
kdid  earth.  In  its  primiti ve  athtp  it  h wh i fo 
and  soft,  and  can  be  cut  like  cheese.  It  ia 
found  abundantly  in  Turkey,  It  adrift,  Hungary^ 
audio  Asia  Minor.  LTf»rin  the  twanufaetuie  vjf 
the  meerschaum  great  labor  is  expended;  and 
they  are  costly,  not  only  uu  account  of  being 
frequently  ornaufonted  with  silver  and  gold,  bur 
also  because  great  nnntlxijrs  nits  destroyed  by 
5>mTfe  hidden  imperfeciivm  in  the  iriatcrial. 

ThcHi  celebrated,  bowk,  when  netvy  resemble 
hory ; tn  thejr  u^ing  they  gradnally  cliairgu  into 
a \ixTwry  of  mellow  browns,  or  tonoise-sheil 
hoes,  arising  fram  the  essential  Oil  of  the  tobacco 
I>eing  lUierated  in  the  jitoccss  of  burning.  In 
tact,  thl<;  colbribg of  the  meerschanrn  is  consider- 
ed quite  an  an  among  the  milliems  who  devote 
nheir  time  Jo  mich  matmvs ; and  the  approved 
*t?le>  thofigli  posH'fsing  no  in trin$ic  merit,  is.  ns 
much  desired  to  he  gratified  m oth^r  demands 
made  by  the  relendes®  spirit  of  fashion. 

Every  pue  k familiar  with  the  Holland  pipev 
9a  perfectly  identified  with  the  old  Knickcr- 


perfectly  identified  with  the  old  Knickcr- 
bockerti.  ft  is  the  cheapest  &nd  best  pipe, 
«ccordkiig>  ttkoor  nltiqns,  ever  used.  These 
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universal  sorrow.  This  celebrated  poet,  with  a 
number  of  his  companions,  were  dining  at  the 
Prince  of  Conde'’ s table,  when  all  became  heated 
with  wind.  One  of  the  party,  by  way  of  a prac- 
tical joke,  unperceived,  dropped  a pinch  of  snuff 
into  Sauteuil’s  gloss.  A few  moments  after  he 
had  taken  the  powder  he  was  seized  with  sick- 
ness, and  expired  at  the  end  of  two  days,  after 
exhibiting  unparalleled  suffering. 

The  time  consnmed  by  a ceremonious  snuff- 
tiker  varies  from  one-tenth  to  a quarter  of  his 
whole  existence.  We  knew  one  of  those  happy 
individuals,  who  occupied  five  minutes  and 
twenty  seconds  in  going  through  the  entire 
operation.  This  included  the  taking  out  of  the 
box,'  the  tapping  on  one  side,  the  opening,  the 
handing  around,  the  pinch  seized  and  placed, 
the  box  returned,  the  handkerchief  produced, 
flourished,  and  then  returned  to  the  pocket.  An 
ingenious  American,  residing  in  Paris,  while 
dining  at  his  hotel,  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  observed  a mason  employed  at  work  on  an 
opposite  building.  Noticing  that  the  man  was 
in  the  act  of  taking  a pinch  of  snuff,  he  promptly 
bet  that  he  would  drink  a bottle  of  Champagne 
before  the  mason  was  through  the  ceremony.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  won  the  wa- 
ger, and  “ had  time  to  spare.” 

The  Earl  of  Stanhope  made  the  following 
curious  calculation.  He  said  that  “every  invet- 
erate and  incurable  snuff-taker,  at  a moderate 
computation,  takes  one  pinch  every  ten  minutes. 
Every  pinch,  with  the  agreeable  concomitants, 
and  other  incidental  circumstances,  consumes  a 
minute  and  a half.  Deducting  a minute  and 
a half  out  of  every  ten,  and  allowing  sixteen 
hours  to  every  snuff-taker’s  day,  it  amounts  to 
two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes  out  of  every 
day,  or  one  day  out  of  ten,  and  thirty-six  and  a 
half  days  in  a year” — more  than  one-twelfth  of 
a person’s  whole  life. 

Ever  since  snuff  became  a fashion,  the  box 
used  to  hold  it  has  been  made  by  Royalty  the 
evidence  of  esteem.  If  a crowned  head  desires 
to  acknow  ledge  an  obligation  to  an  individual, 
it  i3  generally  done  by  the  presentation  of  a 
gold  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds.  No  Govern- 
ment has  been  more  liberal  with  such  presents 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Following  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  the  rewards  bestowed  upon 
diplomats  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  events 
consummated  on  that  field  of  blood,  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  one  year,  appropriated  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  snuff- 
boxes alone,  intended  for  complimentary  pres- 
ents. Napoleon  very  characteristically  com- 
plained of  the  time  wasted  in  opening  them,  so 
he  placed  his  snuff,  without  covering,  in  his 
*est-pocket.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  an 
inordinate  snuff-taker,  had  his  “ Westentasche” 
lined  with  tin,  and  he  strewed  the  powder  over 
his  person  and  face  with  a most  profuse  hand. 
While  General  Jackson  was  President,  he  re- 
ceived from  England  the  present  of  a porcelain 
box,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  very  proud.  In- 
aper,  stating  that  it  was 
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ride  of  the  toy  was  a 
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offered  as  a grateful  memorial*  from  a British 
soldier  for  the  kind  treatment  he  had  received 
while  he  w*as  the  General’s  prisoner.  The  old 
campaigner  stated  that  be  had  given  up  the 
business  of  arms,  and  was  then  profitably  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  making  boxes  to  carry 
snuff.  The  tobacco-box  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
is  still  in  existence,  and  is  of  no  ordinary  di- 
mensions, being  seven  inches  in  diameter  and 
thirteen  in  height.  More  than  two  centuries 
ago,  a citizen  of  Westminster,  England,  left  a 
tobacco-box  of  little  value  to  the  “Post  Over- 
seers’ Society,”  on  condition  that  every  senior 
officer  in  succession  should  produce  it  at  all 
parochial  entertainments,  and  upon  retiring 
from  office  should  add  some  embellishment  to 
it  or  be  subjected  to  a heavy  fine.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that,  in  the  course  of  two  cen- 
turies, the  box  has  increased  ten  times  its  di- 
mensions, being  encompassed  in  numerous  sil- 
ver cases,  on  which  are  engraven  curious  em- 
blematic devices ; making  the  whole  thing  per- 
fectly unique. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  no- 
tice a most  scandalous  report,  circulated  by  some 
ill-natured  persons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ladies, 
the  point  of  which  is,  that  they  use  snuff  as  a 
dentifrice.*  To  imagine  that  a device  so  shallow 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  use  of  tobacco  in  its  worst  form, 
seems  impossible;  yet  honest  men  have  been 
led  astray ; for  we  find  this  mutilated  paragraph 
going  the  rounds  of  our  most  respectable  jour- 
nals : “ Of  all  the  detestable,  obnoxious,  offens- 
ive, unnecessary,  and  abominable  imitations 
which  dear  woman  is  guilty  of  inheriting  from 
fallen,  depraved,  corrupt,  and  wicked  man,  that 
of  snuff-dipping  stands  pre-eminent.  How  the 
second  edition  of  angels — the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
heaven’s  best  workmanship—* the  idol  of  man, 
the  diamond  of  song — the  gem  of  prose,  and  the 
crowning  glory  of  humanity,  can  concentrate  a 
table  spoonful  of  pulverized  poison,  that  would 
kill  a rattlesnake,  and  prove  certain  death  to  ev- 
ery living  creature  except  the  tobacco-worm,  is 
to  us  totally  at  variance  with  all  philosophy,  rea- 
son, scripture,  taste,  and  refinement,  and  utterly 
incomprehensible.  We  wish  it  were  a dream — 
we  wish  it  were  a romance — we  wish  it  were  not 
so ; but  sad  reality  presents  the  picture  of  an 
angel  of  beauty,  with  a heavenly  smile,  a rosy 
cheek,  the  eye  of  a gazelle,  standing  erect  in  all 
her  majesty,  dazzling  in  her  robes  of  silk  and 
precious  stones,  her  form  reflected  in  a costly 
mirror,  holding  between  her  delicate  fingers  a 
rattan  stick  feathered  at  the  end  which  is  con- 
stantly introduced  into  a box  of  snuff  and — ” 

The  remainder  is  tom  off,  and  the  extract  must 
therefore  ever  present  an  imperfect,  but  still  a 
vivid,  idea  of  what  malice  will  do  when  it  at- 
tempts to  malign  the  sex. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  first  dis- 
tinguished man  who  lendered  chewing  tobacco 
famous — the  next  celebrity  of  historic  interest 
was  a goat  belonging  to  the  crew  of  Decatur’s 
flag-ship.  This  animal  took  his  quid  as  regu- 
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shore,  I found  my  friend  pale  and  insensible  on 
the  grass.  Housing  him  from  his  stupor,  we 
jumped  into  our  buggy,  leaving  our  rods,  reels, 
and  lunch  disregarded  on  the  ground,  and  gal- 
loping like  mad  down  the  road,  never  stopped 
until  we  reached  a country  store,  and  seised,  with 
the  avidity  of  starving  men,  upon  some  tobacco , 
but  it  was  a long  time  before  our  systems  were 
restored  to  quietness,  and  we  were  capable  of 
coherently  explaining  the  causes  of  our,  for  the 
time-being,  apparently  insane  conduct,” 

Dr.  Nott,  in  his  deed  of  trust,  conveying  the 
enormous  sum  of  money  made  over  by  him  for 
the  endowment  of  Union  College,  makes  it  a 
condition  that  every  professor  is  to  avoid  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms,  yet  in  all 
future  time  this  clause  will  probably  be  a tale 
that  is  told,  and  the  drowsy  professor,  who  makes 
his  living  through  the  industry  and  thrift  of  Dr. 
Nott,  will,  amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke  of  his 
well-filled  pipe,  wonder  why  such  an  imprac- 
ticable matter  was  introduced  into  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  a great  and  good  man.  \V& 
believe  this,  because  the  most  despotic  laws,  the 
most  signal  punishments — even  the  dictates  of 
the  tyrant  fashion  itself— have  never  been  able 
to  arrest  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  in  those  who 
had  formed  it.  Nothing  will  do  this  but  that 
high  moral  courage  which  says,  u If  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I will  eat  no  more  flesh 
while  the  world  st-undetli.”  Rare  examples  of 
such  resolutions  are  recorded,  but  they  indicate 
a bravery  that  the  soldier  who  faces  the  can- 
non’s  mouth  can  not  imagine,  and  only  the  soul 
capable  of  being  a martyr  can  illustrate. 

Some  persons  are  so  constituted  that  their 
systems  can  never  overcome  a nervous  tremor 
brought  cm  by  the  scent  of  tobacco — the  slightest 
indication  of  its  presence,  even  upon  the  open 

Original  frem 


national  vessels,  the  misguided  leader,  while 
under  sentence  of  death,  wus  bold  and  defiant 
until  his  favorite  weed  was  taken  from  him  ; he 
then  became  despondent,  and  his  nervous  sys- 
tem gave  way — the  same  effect  would  have  fol- 
lowed had  he  been  innocent  of  all  misdeeds — he 
was  sinking  under  the  want  of  a stimulant  long 
indulged  in,  and  not  from  the  remorse  that  is 
supposed  to  follow  crime.  It  is  common  for 
persons  suddenly  immured  in  prison  to  stipu- 
late for  their  tobacco,  but  never  for  their  food. 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  a poor  German,  who 
attracted  attention  by  continually  walking  to 
and  fro  between  a baker’s  shop  and  a tobacco 
store,  holding  a few  pence  in  his  hand.  He 
finally  solved  the  mystery  of  his  movements  by 
exclaiming:  “I would  like  to  have  some  bread, 
but  I would  not  miss  it  after  all  as  much  as  I 
would  nry  tobacco.” 

We  once  had  two  acquaintances  who  were 
remarkable  for  their  abuse  of  the  weed;  To 
such  aw  extent  did  they  use  it,  that  their  consti- 
tutions were  seriously  impaired,  and  they  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  habit,  to  escape  from 
It  so  happened  that  they 


a premature  grave, 
mode  their  pledges  of  atatinence  at  night,  and 
the  following  rooming  they  w ere  some  miles  in 
fbe  country’  on  a fishing  excursion.  After  the 
excitement  of  arranging  their  tackle  and  throw- 
ing their  hooks  into  the  water  had  subsided, 
there  came  the  quiet  anticipatory  of  “a  bite.” 
“ Presently,”  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
afterward  related  the.  incident, 44  the  log  on  w hich 
I sat  commenced  whirling  round,  the  just  rising 
*un  grew  dark  in  the  heavens,  and  all  nature 
dissolved  in  a death-like  tremor,  that  seemed  to 
divide  my  soul  from  my  body,  and  I fell  head- 
long into  the  lake,  fortunately  the  cold  bath 
brought  me  to  consciousness,  and,  reaching  the 
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A gentleman  widely 


faint  _ ^ 

known  in  the  fashionable  dados  of  English  so- 
ciety, ivn&  absolutely  driven  pxkt  obscurity  tiy  -th« 
peculiar  physical  sensitiveness  He  figift#  utmu- 
dou  all  mixed  company,  and  all  pitblie.  places, 
and  confine  Jus  ua&ociiuiiuis  to  jrijividaaU  wbot 
he  could  be  assured,  would  dot  dtifeud  bun.  by 
using  the  weed,  or  carryiiig  it  eoncetded  about 


emitKiioe,  p^H^ssipri  descended 

to  the  toad-side,  chanting  hymns,  the  leader 
tiieantJg  ke/ofe  him  tv  silver  box;  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a lamp  burning  before  a cross,  and 
tin  apeythre  to  receive  contributions  from  jhe 
rhttritabjy-di^oed.  As  our  soldiers  ' puttied' 
dung,  n.«uu\  of  u foreign  birth"  u contributed  of 
tbeir  pay,7*’  and  received  a blessing  from  the 
uAVAitmg  ntUTik^  « tall  YanlUtfq  be- 

longing to  onepf  dm  New  Ebglattd  EegimmbH 
upon  whose  c.lolh$&  stt/j  \h&  fragrfiut  pep 

Ttmte  of  ilia  ’{\tuso*k  pi-te  M.o  1*1*4  before  Uu* 

' comri batten xiHip^x.'d  Hdr  hjusiW.  -th  the 

: ground,  and 

ep*.  It  whs,  jg>*  nama-. 

thing  Having  completed  hie  ^ptotmtions  iu' 
unhifched  d ihprt-stemtned  .tobacco-  pjpefrdhx  the- 
striugthfu  served  us  a band  to  bis  slou»dn-d  hug. 
and  filling  ifee  with  the  tuhami  that  bud 
taken  him  *o  long  to  find,  quietly  lighted  it  at  the 
perfectly  uucunscmus  of  li living 
^^m-riiiiced  au  improper,  math  le«^a  sucriiegkiijK, 
fed.  he  wended  bis  way  onward  toward  the  fu- 
Ifei  'halls  yf  the  Montexunuis.  The  eyes  of  the 
ill  Affiant/  who  witnessed  tMi  protUnntioiq  fairly 
rafted#^  Vfthdr  socket^  v itii  Mirprisu  and  hor- 
ror and  they  felt  an  additional  >lrt»nd-itf  die  bur- 
fniNhis  North  Americans,  who  werd  ad'ording 
to  their  estiTnalion,  not  only  giaife  Mi:-  £trepgrir 
find  tagfes  id  eburnge,  but  td  so /heal hens  and 
It  ere  tics  of  the  mast  formidable*  tlegret*  aiul  the 
tn.»>f  imekiimahlc  kind. 

It  is  related  of  a I.Vateh  sailor,  that  While  sit- 
ting  on  the  gallows  be  ^ked  lor  **  a last  smoke  A • 
which  being  grouted,  fie  was  fcoori  ffettrbtrd  in 
the  luxury,  thinking  nothing  of  the  future,  nud;» 
of  .tbo.  preaunb-  .•  tofl  tb»u  life  f^il  inl- 

ine ni  find  arrived-  ho  carefully  laid  aside  hi* 

f .if *t«  nhrl  IVir  f Lt*  ‘r  frtrtri  *K  . lblY„r> 


their  persons.  Wo  knew  «<  gimdatmm  to  ahum 
tobacco  w ok  litit  UlUo  less  ofriibnhmN  ih&f  dva£ 
awakened  ,ut  midnight  by?,  mtfp  ofdppf^Hm- 
a ilifiicuky  in  hreaihiog...  /B»ippb<oig  that  *orr»e 
of  til  ein  mate  of  fiia  hoasC'iadd  hwu  bfeuted  by 
indulging  m a smoke,  he  fostitbtodihquiry . but 
found  no  one  guilty;  The 
hie  was  finally  Traced  to  o u abort-legged  pipe/' 
tljiufc  some  /me  had  dropj»ed  f u front  of  his  res  - 
ideoco  This  removed,  the  aiir  wa*  rvMO/vA  to 
/itfi-Wbftj'eil  ’-parity,  and  the  getiUenmn  to  hi$  coin- 
iwrtfible  nap. 

Aidrielb  at  cele tirn ted  sc holar  and  divine 
ui  fiirs  .day,'  \vfi$.  prove rl'inl  for  his  ex<tesive  fond- 
wesfe'  fur  the  ’jiipe?  It  was  so  -jrftrto rb>us  among 
t tit*  ftiidttTits  under  his  charge,  thatou  one. ocoa- 
sioa  a wager  wiW  laid  beftv'eeti  two  nr; three- tlivaty 
nltfiough  very  early  in  the  pionnng,  the  lienn,' 
vrho  was  ut  that  tune  in  his  room,  would  be 
iau u/ 1 smoking.  On  t heir  l»e( rig  admiti^d  to  lllcv 
Hoiitnr's  presence,  and  iiiittoUn eifi g- Ulc  object  of 
their  visit,  the  I)ean?  .with  perfect  ^‘bdduuuor, 
Yqu^ ' '.«sr‘^?i,v  ^rr>r  cf  V Oib .;  -uiBEit  v 


1 in h pm  p 

^vba  gaVe  the  cjhaiifingT',  hnya  lost  your 

<v;>eKf,  tor  I atii  «oi  now  smoking,, bht  only  fib- 
iim  pt)»e^  ‘ ;/  ( ■ ;,  ;V  . / •'  ^ ' 

As.  one  of  the  iliTiib'/nn  of  our  army/  uridHr 
8t:HTg  was  • proceed  ir.g  <>u  fo'waWl  the  -city  of 
Mexico,  filling  the  VA  ti;Un.T<al  rt?iidn  for  n:ik*s 
with  a .s^jdiuine  tmin,  fi  huni) icr  of  monks,  fy~ 
aiding ‘in  a monastery  sila^ted  on  a ne  j^ihoring 


j |dj#e,  and  pi^pnKdllVd  the  ir  lerrible  *^P  ' W*$t 
uuexpuvf^diy,  his  pardon  w^s  rijad/ v*h 
ci>md»idcdt  w ith  izim . Af  gtafsinde  tnrldk/eyOs  be'. 
sei/ed  lus  shil  >var*u  pipe,  moj  sa»d,  \l  M 
thou  wonlTst  not  mo  jfufit0 

Toward  tfie  ehyse  w^f  rh^  reign  , of  Lon/*  vl/fi 
fifteenth  of  EraniT,  a Twrkixh  embassador  it> 
Mding  hi  Pfirlpj  jiitiisted  i»j«m  smoklne  wh ife 
it ndhig  the  t ; - ' ; . Mfc  person 
coi^idured  tlnjf  Vlio  pdUeo  dared  not  j.»v.  i ov 
f fling  w*  annoyed, 

and  ei  m mi  1 1 y diMupprobu  hi  on . Ifm- 

rover’mg  the  vt  tbp  frxrqnept  imentqdbm« 

of  the  play,  he  pr/pmiuiecd  die.  autho«w  ttfit  ‘ a 
mob,1’1  pnfied  his  (cM- 

hunk..  • . • .-,  ..-z  '1:  ,-:v/-  - ^ /'  ;••  .;•  /. /y  A/.';': 

We  well  raneuiliet  an  old  Inivbwomur?,  wlov 
used  to  nt  night,  to  deploy  her  apples,  be* 
neativ  the  rad|an»:o  of  out*  of  the  ga?4umps  et-m* 
rhe  City  Hulh  vShe  i>n  old  croiie—the  very 
. of  a vih>gt>.'  For  ho-uiv.  «he  vo  .uld 

Wdi  thfif  pa.isetWfiyV  repmmg  io  herself  in- 
l/OMm^raiile/^wkyeys.  arid,1 ; jxinlcd^ttdfi^-  fiiid  hi- 
j though  »i  uieiehant  m fruit,  never  gpod-nafured. 
t-ven  uffddHt  the  cxcitcinient  ‘'►‘of  \ stde.  * Vine 
liveumg,  as  we  pushed,  we  found  her  eujioying 
tliu  pleiiSrtrtW  of  »v  chort  pqie;  Hbre  fmc  rested 
opouiVcrhnml 


her  eyes  Were  eeeibg  * isioiio— • 
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the  cny*terioti$  fwerambulaior  Ibar '**■ a light*'  The 
d**iro  wo&  granted,  and  the  American  for  an 
instant  Ut  up  his  ftAtures  by  the  ignition  of  2m 
cigar.  The  stranger  Parted  back  with  ^surprise, 
exclaiming, u Had  i riot  seen  your  thee,  1 should 
have  assassinated  you  for  another  personi" 
Frederick  William  of  TV nasio,  U>e  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great — unlike  King  darner — hod 
a puyal  liking  for  tol*ftoco;  and  a reph?- 

£cmiHg  ^iia  room"  and  iiJ  inmates  is 

tftijl  praidfred  ipBCuIiA  JB»  Majesty  in  plain 
clothes,  te  ritrifig  in  the  tnhtet  of  hit  company, 
while  tin?  t^iu-en  ia  lighting his  .'.pipe,;  ov  hi* 
right  hand  and  ltfft  are  his  Mi  dieters  and  Gen* 
etiUa,  «hfd  vtitji  Iffy**.  Tfi£.  Icfifcned  Gltodlhi#,. 
feyldenrijflp  '&  Vory  loud  is  riding 
j jittper.  There  i&ttj*  expetWiVo  furniture  in  the 
J apartment.  tJto  talk  if  Without  a spread,  and 
j'tlm  neats  arc  merely  n tavden  benches.  }t  was  in 
v tilts  smoking  room  that  t-hedri^unhic  and  w 
| fhitn  o^onundi  enjoyed  ins  r.'nly  plotts- 

| Mil  fibgrs*;  j&ir  fce  often  . entered-,  glwmy  \«m!_ 
j.puevteb,  b«v  nevcr-leftcxcopt  tu  excellent  ho* 
j uu>t\  At  those  social  parties  Arttry  one  was: 

• permitted  to  speak  Iris  mind  frankly.,  cinmeut 
j upon  the  Governi«n>nt  freely,  end  even  *:  mi  else 
| tii<i  cotiidl utrt  jgc  Xlkas  he  had  an  op- 

: portupi'ir  of  learning  matt}  tilings  which  would 
c/lhernL-ie  liaye.  been  corncaicd  f?»iri  hw  kwbwl- 
o; ’iHtrt .ttnito,  "mdeedv  would  it  lie?  if  tfiiipk 
tug  rooms  were  common  among  till  tho  rulers 


coumsi  ot  aaotex. 


to  mouth  wreathed  in  a smile,  Wbkfc  did 
*$>?  (-jure  for  the  sordid  gains  of  camm.i*fve2 
S'otrnfi.  wad  lui  accompanying  horreux  had 
tadied  into  jorott*  itv*piVauo<tt~ her  ao»1  was 
wrapped  in  Ehrmim.  Meanwhile  the  rude  Iwys 
had  di^y-ered  her  forgetfulne**,  and  when  she 
awoke  from  her  reverie  it  was  to  find  that  her 
pri^-eriy  had  been  filched,  and  that  her  trip  to 
tin&xn~faivd  was  ^ajpi:riM»ht  acquired  ut  the  .ek- 
jvj 3»e  of  comfort,  m this. 

Aui<*«jBr  all  the  practical  evidences  of  wttiw 
.pttfcy which  the  women 


h*aveling  in  G^rgia*  It  appear*  that  the  day 
tim  hot*  Oiq  raids  tough,  end  sfieun  invalid— 
the  passengers  in  t}>;&  stage..  herself  hud  4 geh^ 
tlemau.  As  the  heaH  vehicle  fninhlihl  'pffifyty: 
there  mingled, : with  the  duet  that  iconstAntiy 
penetrated  lit?,  interior,  thfe  fnraev  of  A tnosf 
eotecnilile  cigar,  Ei  err  blast  of  the  )f;fetygian. 
fume”  sent  a tremor  of  deadly  .sitknm  through 
Fanny V heart;  tile  gpiiikmuti,  her  t raveling 
companion,  rcmomlntii-d  wish  the.  drim,  e,v 
plained  rhv  iniM»Mef  ho  via  doing,  a-tid  prom- 
ised 1 ho  .independent  John,  at  the  end  :,t  the 
jfjrfmmy,  the  reward  df  twenty ‘-live  gl»ujcqvU^r 
vamjs  tf  he  vrtmJd  throw  away  his  vile  ’iveed, 
Ttm  driver's  ftyAy  wuk,  m Yv^  k 4 )pW&* 
liiU  the  evil  complained  of  eouhnfrfcd  uV.til  fmai- 
ly  ir  became  itx^iifemhlc.  rilien  it  was  i hat 
Fanny  leaned  out  of  the  ebwrili -window,  and 
said,  *SSir,  1 aj.jH'id  U>  your  generosity  K iloow 
assay  that  cigar;  and  I kmov.  frvmi  ita- proverb 
.ial  politeness  of  the  AmdriV4ti$. 
will  be  granted*?. : 

with  some  trepidaubn.  intended  in  do  it; 
but  J wanted  first  fi>  kxripke  il  aiiort  chough  to 
put  in  my  hot  l”  :.  . v'  - ;••.:• 

In  conclusion  we  would  ^«ay  that 


t i ( t ' t ispluy^l 

for  their  #utTerutg  kjbtlmi  in  the  Crimen,  none 
*$  detiply  ^xtiied  a universal  sentiment  v/  aul- 
ciirurion  ss  wbaa  the  ladies  ttf  Itordennx 
Ueited  snT«eripti 


for  the  jiurpose  of 

{.nfebaring  tobacco  *xnd  pipe^  for  the  use  of  the 
of  Atea  aivd  Inkermuuii.  There  f.e-cnievl 
to  \&  x amtenwil  feeling:  that  this  was  maiv 
jrettkk  more  tbcmglutnl,  more  toueldng  than 
the  sending  of  even  food  and  raiment  i and 
when  the  venerable  ArelibUbop  seconded  the 
labor*  of  bis  flock,  by  cfdleeting  money  with 
^rhieh  to  purchase  wine  for  die  sick,  euthusi- 
rew  inv  ifcvHghesfc  pitch. 

Some  y^ors  ogo,  urt  American  gentleman,  who 
wfcf  i/peyidaig  ^3ioe  time  in  Ifasutia,  notit^l, 
wK  emiing,  in  an  obscure  street,  a person  »p- 
nrtrteMng  liicu  enveloped  in  a cfnak,  bis  face 
voxitfeoled,  yet  persistently  smoking  a cigar. 
The  fragrant  perfrime,  h$  it  spread  itself  on  the 
^eniug  air,  wigge^ted  the  enjoymeufi  of  s.he 
tome  luxury,  amd,  pulling  out  his  case,  be  Osked 


a cunmu 

and  instructive  work  could  be  written  upon  the 
infUu'.nce  of  tobacco  upon  the  intdlcctual  char- 
acter of  nations.  Ji  'make^  *W  French  more 
uaw  Uus.  Sprinter d«  more  irrave;.  It  has  con* 
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firmed  the  Germans  in  their  speculative  phi- 
losophies, and  made  fatalism  the  constitution, 
instead  of  a belief  of  the  Moslem,  and  weakened 
the  animal  activity  of  all.  What  was  heretofore 
action  is  now  smoke.  The  Turks,  who,  before 
the  discovery  of  tobacco,  were  the  terror  of 
Christendom,  have  sunk  under  its  enervating 
influence  into  second  childhood. 

The  Hollanders — whose  ancestors  wrested  a 
country  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  once 
swept  the  seas  with  a broom,  emblematical  of 
their  naval  prowess — now  live  upon  the  exploits, 
of  the  past,  and  smoke  undismayed  amidst  all 
the  confusion  of  the  present  and  the  threaten- 
ings  of  the  future.  But  in  spite  of  these  sad 
examples  of  national  lethargy  before  us,  we  must 
confess  that  we  sometimes  envy  the  refreshing 
calmness  of  their  stagnation,  particularly  when 
contrasted  with  the  death-inviting  activity  of 
the  American  character. 

The  use  of  tobacco  upon  our  own  people  is 
exhibiting  its  effects  by  increasing  the  mental 
activity  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  frame. 
It  is  stripping  our  men  of  all  corporeal  weight, 
and  leaving  them,  like  over-trained  steeds,  to 
fly  across,  not  travel,  the  field  of  life.  Of  course 
the  career  is  brilliant,  but  necessarily  somewhat 
short.  The  rising  generation  is  attenuated,  but 
the  brain  is  large — the  jaws  are  shrinking  up 
and  crowding  the  teeth,  but  the  imagination  is 
expanded,  and  self-confidence  knows  no  bounds. 
What  the  future  will  develop,  no  one  can  de- 
termine ; but  if  our  disregard  of  natural  laws  is 
persisted  in — if  we  cultivate  only  the  intellect- 
ual, and  forever  neglect  the  well-being  of  the 
earthly  temple — we  must  eventually  resemble 
those  ambitious  steamers  whose  engines,  being 
too  large  for  the  hulls,  as  a consequence  shake 
themselves  rapidly  to  pieces  by  the  very  power 
that  sends  them  ahead.  While  contemplating 
the  evils  of  such  a result,  we  can  not  but  regret 
that  we  are  not  as  a nation  possessed  of  a slight 
infusion  of  that  refreshing  slowness  so  peculiar 
to  the  Turks  and  Hollanders — that  our  immense 
consumption  of  tobacco  should  not  calm  our 
nerves — that  its  smoke  should  not  encourage  us 
in  the  occasional  practice  of  quiet  aspirations. 
If  this  were  the  case,  then  tobacco,  44  well-qual- 
ified” and  “opportunely  taken,”  would  indeed 
be  a “virtuous  herb,”  and  its  enemies  become 
as  silent  as  are  the  ashes  that  fell  from  Uncle 
Toby’s  pipe. 


CALIFORNIA  THROUGH  ENGLISH 
EYES.* 

IN  April,  1850 — for  aught  we  know  it  was  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month — the  good  steamer 
Cherokee  landed  Mr.  Frank  Marryatt,  an  En- 
glish gentleman  of  fortune,  together  with  half 
a thousand  44  free  and  independent”  American 
citizens  in  red  and  blue  woolen  shirts,  at  the 
fever-haunted  town  of  Chagres.  Our  friend 


# Mountains  and  Molehills ; or , Recollections  of  a Burnt 
Journal  By  Frank  Marryatt.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations by  the  Author.  12mo.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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was  on  his  way  to  California,  having  in  view 
two  very  laudable  objects : he  wished  to  see  life 
and  to  add  a few  thousands  to  his  worldly  es- 
tate. In  the  first  of  these  objects  he  succeeded 
to  his  heart’s  content ; in  the  second  he  failed 
quite  decidedly.  His  loss  is,  however,  our  gain ; 
for  to  the  ill-success  of  his  agricultural,  archi- 
tectural, and  mining  speculations  we  owe  a veiy 
fresh,  racy,  and  good-humored  book. 

Besides  his  own  person,  our  traveler  had  in 
charge  a number  of  rifles  of  various  calibers, 
three  blood-hounds,  and  his  44  man  Barnes,”  a 
lusty,  good-natured  fellow,  who  commenced  life 
as  a poacher,  then  became  a game-keeper,  and 
as  our  author  leaves  him  in  California,  we  may 
trust  that  he  is  by  this  time  a thriving  citizen. 

At  all  events  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  being 
such,  instead  of  remaining  the  personal  attend- 
ant of  any  man. 

Thus  accompanied,  Mr.  Marryatt  became  an 
object  of  decided  interest  to  his  fellow-passen- 
gers across  the  Isthmus,  who  showed  themselves 
specially  anxious  to  obtain  full  particulars  re- 
specting his  birth-place,  his  destination,  and  the 
nativity  of  the  blood-hounds  aforesaid.  Be- 
coming weaiy  of  imparting  information  upon 
these  interesting  subjects,  he  proceeded  to  na- 
turalize himself  by  a process  not  recognized  in 
our  courts,  and  assumed  the  full  dignity  of  a 
citizen  of  the  44  Model  Republic”  in  general,  and 
of  the  Old  Dominion  in  particular,  bound  for 
California  or  elsewhere,  and  thus  evaded  fur- 
ther questioning. 

We  must  pass  over  our  traveler’s  passage 
across  the  Isthmus,  letting  a single  illustration 
do  duty  for  a page  of  letter-press.  The  imag- 
ination of  our  readers  may  picture  the  paddling 
up  the  river,  the  floundering  through  the  jungle 
— the  doleful  night  at  the  44  Washington  Hotel,” 
midway  between  Chagres  and  Panama— the 
musquitoes — the  ants — and  all  the  tragi co-com- 
ic  events  that  marked  the  transit  across  this 
narrow  strip  of  land  five  years  ago.  We  have 
changed  all  that,  now  that  the  iron  horse  whirls 
the  passenger  smoothly  over  the  smooth  rails. 

The  voyage  from  Panama  to  San  Francisco 
was  made  in  a bark  with  very  limited  accom- 
modations and  a very  large  passenger  list.  Of 
the  hundred  and  seventy-five  souls  on  board,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  are  set  down  as  “noisy, 
quarrelsome,  discontented,  and  dirty.”  When 
they  happened  to  be  in  tolerable  humor,  their 
chief  amusement  consisted  in  picking  their  teeth 
with  their  knives,  and  flooding  the  deck  with 
an  extract  of  tobacco  manufactured  on  the  spot. 

When,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  they 
were  in  bad-humor,  they  spent  the  time  in 
swearing  at  the  provisions  and  grumbling  at  the 
scanty  allowance  of  water.  As,  however,  there 
was  no  liquor  on  board,  the  quarreling  stopped 
short  of  bloodshed.  When  the  excitement 
threatened  to  pass  all  bounds,  the  wily  skipper 
would  place  a small  keg  of  sugar  on  the  deck, 
and  knocking  in  the  head,  would  extend  a gen- 
eral invitation  to  “fall  to.”  At  the  courteous 
summons  the  grumblers  gathered  like  flies  around 
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ihe  luscious  treat,  and  the  contents  of  the  cask 
were  aoon,  by  the  aid  of  their  knives,  transferred 
to  their  mouths. 

One  Sunday  they  were  favored  with  religious 
services,  conducted  by  a personage  who  claimed 
to  be  a.  minister  of  some  out  of  the  way  sect  or 
other.  His  ministrations  were  fervent  enough, 
and  he  possessed  a wonderful  facility  of  shed- 
ding tears.  But  the  effect  of  bis  pathetic  ex- 
hortations was  somewhat  neutralized  by  the 
reminiscence  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  of  a 
quarrel  iu  which  he  had  not  long  before  taken 
a part,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  expressed 
the  amiable  intention  of  “ ripping  up  the  guts’* 
uf  the  vessel’s  cook. 

Mr.  Marryatt  reached  San  Francisco  in  June, 
ju*t  after  one  of  the  great  conflagrations  that 
hate  devastated  that  combustible  city.  Nobody, 
however,  seemed  to  take  his  losses  very  deeply 
to  heart ; but  every  one  seemed  bent  on  repair- 
ing them  as  soon  os  possible.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
wa a superintending  the  erection  of  a temporary 
warehouse  to  supply  the  place  of  one  which  had 
been  burned,  consoles  Mr.  Jones,  who  acknow  l- 
edges to  being  not  only  burnt  out,  but “ burst  up 
us  fiat  as  & pancake, ” by  the  cheering  assurance 
that  utim  is  a great  country;”  to  which  the 
philosophic  Jones  emphatically  responds,  u No- 
thin' shorter.”  Both  are  in  a few  days  estab- 
lished imibeir  new  quarters,  and  are  apparently 


once  more  on  the  road  to  fortune.  As  those 
principally  concerned  seemed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter so  calmly,  our  author  saw  no  reason  why  a 
stranger,  who  had  lost  nothing  by  the  calamity, 
should  allow"  himself  to  be  plunged  into  melan- 
choly reflections. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  our  author 
upon  his  arrival  at  San  Francisco,  was  the  fe- 
verish excitement  that  was  every  where  appar- 
ent, At  that  period,  life  in  California  W**  at 
its  wildest.  The  boldest,  most  eager,  and  ad- 
venturous spirits  from  every  quarter  of  the  world 
had  congregated  there.  Men  of  every  grade  of 
society  and  of  every  degree  of  culture  were 
flu  rig  pell-mell  together.  The  old  forms  and 
moralities  of  life  lmd  disappeared,  and  new  ones 
had  not  yet  risen  to  replace  them.  Under  the 
rough  hunting-shirt,  slouched  hat,  and  heavy 
boots  of  the  miner  might  be  concealed  either 
the  honest  man  or  the  desperado,  the  gambler 
or  the  gentleman.  AH  mingled  together  upon 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  for  there  had  not  yet 
l»een  time  for  them  to  classify  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  affinities.  Hence  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  introductions  with  which  a 
stranger  Was  favored.  If  you  strolled  into  a 
gambling-saloon,  the  chance  was  that  some 
casual  acquaintance  of  both  would  “make  yon 
acquainted”  with  the  dealer  at  the  monte  table. 
Upon  one  occasion  our  author  found  that  h£ 


mustaches ; • Mexican*  in  gay  setups*  Htnl  sloueb- 
e&  fro#*  i Chinaman  will)  long  toils  and  basin- 
like  1 V nf.« ; negroes,  hodmen,  merchants,  me- 
o.hiiniCtf,  dll  In  What  costume  pleased  fortune— 
thronged  around  the  Uguor  bars  and  the  writ* 
tables. 

It  k said  that  the  And*  have  a thousand 
names  to  designate  the  lion.  ficaredy  less  tmib 
tiindinous  was  the  California  drinking  vocabu- 
lary, “ From  the  time  the  habitual  drinker 
takes  his  morning  roeMatl^  wavs  mr  author. 
utq  stimulate  an  appetite  fur  breakfast, he  sujk 
plies  )i  tin  self  tin  indeJiiito  number  of  racy 


mau  who  hod.  not  long  before  committed  u mur- 
der, and  had  escaped  banging  only  by  bribing 
judge,  jury,  aiid  witnesses* 

Clubs,  ru<ulfUj^-rooinsv  and  female  society 
wore  things  yzt  to  y hence  the  places  of  uni* 
versal  resort  were  tins  .liriiildrig  Bnluou  and 
Gambling  llonwy  which  were  in  most  earn 
united  so  one  ^tuMkhtrH-tig  With  a keen  <ye 
to.  profit,  t hfe  prfiptifetbfH  of  f Itu^e 
had  fitted  ;thum  Up  witii  a splendor  irr  ^hufbl}' 


riUurs,  appui^ntly  of  crystal  suppbmd  rh?  gild- 
ed root*.  The  watis  wero  fettfuiihy.  wjiji  Utige 
mirrors,  ahsrnmiug  with.  pictures  of  the  worst 
F roneh  school,  of  the  iWiiliati  t colon m g a nd 

the  most  quvAtfon/tWc  designs,  bathing  could 
he  more  nmt  W thuu  the  aspect  of  the  cr«nvd 
there  aSstUnhied.  Mi  tiers  In  ragged  woolen  ov 
greasy  buekAlig  with  long  hair  and  ferocious, 


him  always  mom  or  less  priijia<l.  And  where 
saloons  lice  the  streets,  amt  you  van  riot  rum  a 
frietHlj  Of  make  jflfijew  u cjirni ntim tic*;  of  strike  a 
bargain  without  tin  hielialioti  to  drink;.  whfah 
iiino’mw  to  a f^Urtx.rnaml —rind  whore  the  days 
arc*  hot,  and  you  see  men  inning  ffomyfe  sa- 
loons licking  their  Uiw  after  ibufo  ieMitimtrh*- 
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and  ;#&**$.  ftfowny  has  a party  with 
bfoa,. y yjaf  e*H£*  saloon,  and 
says'  *$«&•  wb  fcfo  U »»  Wie  fashion  so 

SKX^pJ  *udfi  iti  vUtiiion^  and  rude  to  t&fuf#  diem 
. sbfesty  mail  tfo?  One  tiza*ynf 
h*  i&nifotte*,  •*&*  An  many  drink*  being  *y>h~ 
sinned  iir  the  [i&it  Chid  there*  is  e*er  wnnft  liberal 
wmJ  Who  l?  not  «dnicn^  tUl  ho  has  ranged  *omz 
tirenty  of  his  ncqumntauces  at  the  bar;  and 
wto  each  one  it'  supplied  with  n * drink/  he 
«p,  *My  re$p«f:Ut  to  too,  gentlemen  / when 
the  twenty  heads  are  sinndtaneously  thrown 
back,  and  down  go  f Straight  brandies/  v Queen 
Charlottes/  4 Stone  fences/  ami  w on  through 
the  whole  <«'«re/r 

Where  there  %ia  xn  ruatiy  ready  to  treat,  there 
can  of  c k no  lack  of  those  willing  hr  avail 
themselves  at  any  chance  of'iormng  in  for  a 
•hare  of  the  gene  ltd  onto  for  M drinks  for  the 
crowd."  There  k a story  toM  of  a waggish  old 
Jndgv,  who  was*  wont  to  hod  some  sport  in  tuk- 
tag  *dy*nt«^^  of  these  hang- 

trs-cri  to  itidtUgo  their  bduiJons  proponfeUies  at 
iliee^en^  >vfMhemv  -’Ootne,  let  ns  *11  t&k* 
* drinks/  fife  Would  exclaim  to  rJife  thirsty  group 
in  waiting  for/ucb  a summon*.  The  bar  is 
foitliwth  ifa&i]  w:ith  the  modfey  orowd,  e**h  or/ 
At  the  wont  of  euro- 
toand  fopfft  the  ^dg#  'the-  potations  *re  *imuU 
tuned  u* ly  disposcd  of  ■*  Atiijnow^  the  prc»poser 
n^tfld  say,  drawing  # Jon&brt&tfj • of  sattef  aeikm* 


bloodrhoand,  ran  mad  slicntly  after  tffid'r  depart 
ure,  and  \wm  *hok  niter  narrowly  xm&dtig & STitfp 
or -two  at  hjte master,  ;i&;  j>.-  V'/\ 

The  party  pitched  their  tent  for  & day  nrrwo 
at  Benicia,  u ffottriHbipg  toynn  ujkvu  jwiper,  wRh 
sites  for  tuunercms  public  fcnildihga  carefully  laid 
down.  In  Tack  qt  vmnped  onljr  tniiddinjc*  and 
inhabitants  to  constitute.**  c considerable  city 
Upon  oxamiuing  the  map,*  hey  found  that  they 
were  encamped  precisely  in  the  rmirre  of  lb# 
u Public  Botanical  Dardens/’  While  they  were 
trying  cq  engage  10  carry  them  on  their 

way,  our  author  i»ecid:nd  avhltofoted  with  a cer> 
tain  Don  Raymond  -Casty  to;-  a dashing  native 
Californian,  whew  VtWfcfcd  k sotnw  forty 

miles  in  the  mtoVfoiV  ff  oin  v hd*n  he  reechsd  m 
invitation  to  pay  him  a *i*a.  and  remain  utitll ; 
I the  ftecesanry  arornajs  for  ilitdf  further  advance 
[ could  be  procured. 

At  the;  much©  of  Don  Raymond  our  friend 
iiat!  ii  specimen  of  the  old-time  life  of  a Cali- 
fornian gentleman,  as  it  was  before  the  advent 
of  'W  Arnervxit&s*  The  mansion  was  a long* 
^wviithc  boiwe,  with  a court-yard  in  from,  part- 
ly sheltered  by  n porch.  Here  the.  rncmm.v,  or 
hj^i^jrietx,  ofl ho  rpm)io  pa^ed  when, 

as  Mra%  Ushiiih'  the  raset  tlm’  hnd  nothing  £pc? 


M;oow  lets  alt  pay  for  ^ur  drinks, ^ which  each 
Wild  «orm«ffuny  proceed  10  do. 

Our  author  hiul  ih«f  perspicacity  to  pCTC^ire 
dial  rhii  wrea:  but  a temp-otArr  of  ; 

and  that  this  ot  ce^elc^s  (liwipit- 

iibo  would  mx^u  gtye  pkee^  among:  iso  atrennouii 
and  eager  a people,  fo  ft  iictter  state  of  thihg*. 

Before  ctjsnlwkiiig  in  the  serious  business  of 
ffio»£a%iri'Akfog/  onr  Boglishman  resolved  to  m~ 
joy  bhnstelf  hr  a y^ar of  hunting  trrpl  adventure^ 
at  she  fsttne  time  keeping  an  open  for  any 
jfrromising  s^hemd  ' 

pnt»nu  If  1#  immediate 
purjto^r  vrus  to  vamp 
out  to  a^me  suing  vnlley 
inurn^  ihe  ntorintiwrrk 
and  then?  fo  five  upon 

dte  |wdace  of  his  gnu  ^Jy 

and  dog?,  ek<rd:  <»F 

cciitinfe,  f>y>un«|ry  lux-  / v : 

uries  which  a wfellrfift/  %'■> ' ^SHR^S^:' ^ 
pur«  c#n  manage  k< 

f^.'snre  eveu  tuntmg  the  -fey  ' ' L 

Sierra  Nevada.  | 

morning  he  set  out  hP  gTr* 

frnm  San  /or  » 

die  Radian  River  re-  $;• 

The  party 

•sisied  '*af  Mr.  Mam*-  • 

*:x  biKiseif,  his  “ mifli;  “ " ' / 


ciut  iy  <1lp,  iovmgfog  ub^bi,  ituiokjhg,  playing^ ihe 
guitar,  '^y  Rii:rii5'lcii|ly  twisting  a lasso  cat  of  raw 
H wna  veiry  li he  the  comt  of 
n btii4yn;  o^iiie  feudal  times.  A dozen  <si  moir: 
of  the  ytmall  win*  hotjie^  of  the  ensm try  ftlw#a^ 
snddicT  in  the  courtyard  In  rcadinesa  for 
any  emergency.  The  ocene  would  now  and  then 
be  ranee]  by  the  arrival  ot’  a miserable  Indian, 
bringing  irt  some  trifli  ng  Article  of  ganite.  Some 
time  in  th^  course  of  the  day  a,  vaccwn  wonid 
rise  slow  ly  up,  us  though  the  idea  had  just  oc- 
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carely  to  the  saddledbow.  One  and  another  hi*  side*,  ond  tli appear?  in  the  distance/  In 
follow  hi*  example,  insUlar  kst  the ‘whole  group,.  a fw  hours ; lift  ia  brought  buck,  panting;,  and 
looking  more  asleep  Umn  awttka,  arc  seated  in  jsobbihg,  and/e&h*t^r%l  A bucket  or  two  of 
their  saddles.  In  an  instant  the  scene  change#.,  cold  water  is  , dashed  over,  hitn^t he  thick  blind 
The  tVllawa,  looking so  sleeky  \vhile  on  fdot^aro  is  apin  put  oyer  ids  eves,  ngd  he  is  left  in 
transformed  into  new  hirings  when  Omni ttairh  darknoa*  to  Tnedhate owbift  iuc kip**  fortune-— 
feet  are  fluff  jr  m the  Opiv>i<rnst  <*?  . 

the  long  apwm  Uftn  xhv  side  of  " two  or  three  tims^j  with  eohfiHneiJ y decrea* 

their  taka (£  ,wh  < M wn if  ftp  wecon d h x u t,  end  away  te  UIujp  dAys  Via  edacAtfriit? 

ciu^h  tiie  whVjW  Hoop,  their Jlkwoa- in.-  dfe'  b peQominettd  ik  deuoto- 

aity  shoatiV^  »t:^e  top  ofiVeir  Vii>jf ^v  pl^hing  fuated  or  •tetMd;vhotfe;^t:he,^h-  **: 

through  the  rirer,  scaring  tfu^o-is  the  vUiir  he-]  may  readily.  he  Imegmcd,  Via. tuning,  like  the 
jromjk  and  binding  ii|yiQ:tdoMd;bf  ;tiit^  that'  tnark*  ;&rUiiniddj*  AY  fcbu  Uyg&wua.  it*  uot  more  than 
their  course  long  afmr  they  tlrepwel***  umiuit  fckin  dw?p.  X; ./  ; . 

«f  sight.  A . \ Our  EnijIidhtKeiv^ .'-'apeftt  :;g;ifeW;;da}^  hunlin>f  ^ 

These  tmtive  Cflliforriiaus  ^rc  ^up^ft*  rider*—-  With  thesa?  riHtgV  rid^.  Jl&f&g  been  VT*ng 


ana,  well  they  need  to  be,  .con>tdenng  ir.b«5 ' n»o*  j 
mala  they  bestride.  When  rite-  ruwlow  finite 
that  hits  herd  of  riding  horses  needs  rejileubdi* 
s-ng,  he  4Vf^ftchcs  it  troop  \A'  ^vueo.aKxs  h;»  the 
mountain*,  who  raniru  driving  before  them  a 
band  i»f  wild,  Joaip  vi cVu^-io* >k in g \\>m.  They 
are  driven  jfcto  £dr?*iy  the  ta*iJook~ 
fog  are  ?elect*rl  tfjid  the  herdsmen  enter, 

lasso  in  hind,  to  h^pture  the  chosen  beasts. 
The  runddcliwt  herd  dy  xvijdly  around  the  <?n- 
td^ure/liui  uU  m Wum,  j*  casl  uf  tlie  unerring 
lifiao  nrrcHt^  v»ne  of  t he  up  win,  ?*  blindfolded  and 
dragged,  fiidfoHriMr£tal>  lo  the  gv<v  , Before  Ve 
ho*  time  n\  recover  from : im  yuij*>fHctktn  a l»ri~ 

dio,  with  }}.  bit  vo  formed  that  the  'ieusl  pro#?  nt « 

upon  the  rein  tntVfts  ft  sburp  $rpng  up  Into  the 
roof  of  tlitV  thiiuth,  juW*.  and  a 

saddle  is  tlrmly  ^rt  hpvtv VW  back*  yV  raeearo 
leaps  into  tha  saddle,  while  acorn- 
rude  removes  the  blind  from  the 
hone1#  eyes,  usually  giittiug  a 
bite  uti  ihe  slruulducT^r  Ida  pains. 

Now  corner  the  contest  benveen 

!.»oiv*  and  rider.  Back  jumps  and  >jA \ 

forward  j ttmp&  $Ide  jumpv  and 

buck  pOTips,  jaSTif^  ^;  xak 

snd  eoinptiund  r-verr  • 

fd&nc  .aid"  ecmditotioTV  lit  jump.  .. 

kick,  and  iixki  of  wbidt  th^  sup- 

pie  lim bs  of  $:  Wild  treree  ca-  ^ 

pxble,  are  |»oi  in.ydnM^f  ^vr,nb 

taucniik . rief|uiki^bu,  / But  th^.  : 
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the  dashing1  neW-coiners  vea*  dfeph&d  to  rival  his  leg.  Down  he  falls,  ur>d  is  punished  till  he 
tem  in.  the . aftection*  of  hi*  lady-love.  Upofn  makes  ip lin*  mind  that  ibc  Wlter  part  iff  valor 
thb  u»  or thy,  who  wa*  a abort,  stout*  greasy  little  ia  disemion,  and  he  tcebtent*  han^.f  with 
fellow,  they the  suggestive  nickname  injg  sulfenfy  away  id  the  hills,  wlfeflt-pfii 
of  **  Qttil5p..v;,  'had-  a way. . after  having  revenge  himself  upon  the  WwrM 

rfytirtw#  atyle  of  dame-  fruitless  attempts  to  gore  the  large*!  oak  he 
ings  of  faking  Itts  -s^at  upon  a bench  by  the  door,  can  fl.tnL-  WTfiot  vrikH,  brandy  And  biud  ^ntlc 
and  singing'  m\*.  dolorous  iom  some  love-song  the  operator  become  00  thoroughly  exlmnstod 
t*  hi*  inam^/Ata  or  hymn  to  the  Itte^sed  Virgin.  by  nightfall  that.  .fandango  ha*  no 

aciw>mpAj»yu:g  hiniself  with  *.  viiliMhowa  twang-  charms  far  them.  The  parfomancfe  generaily 
mg  ttpop  nn  old  guitar,  -11«rn»  waa  h special.  ends  with  a qnhm!  or  two,:- about  the  speed  of 
hostility  between  IVim  and  Barhc*,  ami  ottr  an-  some  favorite  horite,  usmdir  accompanied  by 
tfj<  r lutd  the  gmjie*t  difficulty  u<  helping  the  some  attempts  at  using  the  knife— a pleasant 
wrath  of  his  henchman  within  dm  Wutids.  Unfa  habit  among  u3l  the  defendants  of  the 
They  therefore  resolved  fa  protect  the ir  stay  old  C^tili&u  stock, 
only  till  **  branding  time,”  This  is  one  nt  the  Having  been  furnished  by  Don  Cfaytuond 
grear  grants  at  a California  ranche.  For  tt  with  mules  and  a horse,  onr  hunters  took  Uav* 
week  the  mountains  have  been  scoured  to  col-  of  their  host^  and  started  actors  the  plains  to* 
fctt  the  toU  of  neat  stock,  in  order  that  they  word  Ration  River,  They  encamped  upon  tbft 
may  be  branded  with  ' ’ ' ' //'-  ' '■ 

the  4*  irLaxks"  of  theit 
owner?,  TherancWro 

now  keeps  Open  b . 

ta<3  all  th«  neighbor 

tog  **««<««,  in.  tlwte  ; • • K'/imttm 

this  than  another  laso  out* 

h $fe$#  ow  » bind  t **  , ' v ‘ / 

feg,  Attd  *N  <**&  being  drawn  tight,,  tfr*  am-  .Hank . of  Ibis  liritr  one  tiighi  m grv*r  oonten- 
•m*4  faii^  Oo  lus  aitfa  fat  fmdfaiuly  though  ment.  But  wlufa  they  swf4t/  in  fh«i  xnoming 
he  Ifa&  shot,  WulO-.thu*-  bfapU:**,  the  their  afijirfal#  wotn  ntfiffahg;  iWy  bad  been 
;mn  i*/ applied  to  the  ymixUx#  t\*;*h  -}  when  stolen  during  t]^  night.  PrefrtMy  ?o?rie  prowi- 
it.  U burnt  i-n  deeply  erjongh,  ■tho.jft^f^.'aite'iUs-  iog  h«d '(iws  v>u  their  U'ack;  Then-.* 

engaged  by  a dexterous  aiui  the  teagL  :.wa;«othin^;':far  them  fa  do  hut  .to.  wade  the 

moddeti^l  with  pain  «nd  wild  with  affright,,  broad  shallow  streant,  eariry ing  ibetr  *‘plunderv 
after  staring  stupidly  for  a moment  ot  the  by-  pdoemn cal  upon  their  hcnds.i 
banders  away  *gkin  it^V-the  hills,. [•;>•  As  On  the  further  side,,  appareritly  beyond  the 

tii#. ‘work,  pm  on.  the  uxciteiimnt:  rise^  higher. J limite  of  dviUsation,  thtw  .found  the  hut  of  > 
InfuriAUf^  iiafls  charge  madly  upon  the  i&ccn-  41  sq muter.- ‘ Its  cuvner  was  a fall,  sinewy  Mi*r 
ns & A bulbfighr  is  5siitc  in  comparing iv  The  sotiriaxi  named  Mari-h.  But  hot  only  was  he 
shouts  of  the  nym  who  are  .plied  with  l/quor,  the  owner  a bat,  bat  he  was  the  proprietor 
the  Kdlowtng  <if  rite  cattle,  the  Hiss  of  the  hot  of  ^i?aw-ntni  rUoj  which  be  had  built  with  thi- 
ifim*)1.  arid  Ufe  OTell  of  burning  hair  and  t)e$li  Yissigtanct?  of  a coopfa  tH)UirhdC8»  far  beyoml 
make /iip  a scene  of  intense  excitement.  Now  the  ttinifa  hf  settfetnetit.  It  was  all  complete, 
i»n>i  then  a buuat  fiercer  than  t ha  rest  instead  with  huge  wdmol  and  fnassite  dam,  nnd  w'snrcd 
fit  Weak  log  himself  to  the  hiUs  when  released,  only  the  sa n,  was  on  \m  way  trotn  8an 

make^  a ik^b  ar  the  crowd.  Rtit  iba  quick  eye  Franei.scn,  to  begin  cosvemng  ihe’ .giant  mb 
c/f  a ruccaro  ha*  entfelpafed  his  movement,  atrd  wood  trees  which  grew  around  into  deals  and 
bis  t»dy#nc<*  Is  XtoiHied  hy  a losse  caught  nromtd  planks,  in  readiness  far  the  tide  of  jf>ovuiotiv,u 
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paring  (or to  conics  buoyed  up  by  u»  mj-  pirty  yrere  Rrmugoth  Barnes  w«*  fro  bo  wj^ 
mirable  cfmbdmvn  *»  ib*  rapid  growth  &nd  chopper,  ami  w ta 
prosperity  of  hfe:  qoup  wy~ which  confidence  i$  into  mite  for  utcWing tt .ilk©  fam*"  i# 
a part  of  his  umi  c^jgWt  Secret  of  to  call  tbeif  littfe  ValieY  i our  stutbor  'undertook 

his  »«u*ces3.  Jf  the  Americans  go  ube&d,  it  te  to  to  it  that  ventoii?  was  never  larking  in 
because  ';y  •*  ’• ' • \ ■'•'  their  fenjor,'.-.  wkiic  TkOiiik*  was  installed  as  sn- 

IV  lew  of  vbeU-  animate  compelled  onr  VU  petint^mfcm  of  domestic  arran^ menu.  Thte 
yeftturo**  it look  About  for  ^ome  jsntobie  plai^  Utter  ofllee  m by  no  ih&uis  thn  thieeart  that 
in  wh fcli  to  pice  Fi"  Bvefr  * wp.  Tie  owner  of  one  would  at  fim  thought  bu  apt  to  suppose* 

«r  lovoly  VAS&y  for  li  vm>  found  absolutely  netewmry  to  take 
u miles  Hhar  in  among  huge  tote  ovevy  thing  mt&¥th&  <fcy*  in  order  to 

canic  hilte\  they  cmdd  keep-  txpntrom ' Oiti  t^tfeitt'w<ro:.'«iiidettVpred  to 

:*?wpM*n  Following :S&  .dimthins,  they  soon  “squat1'  in  the  4^  rkims  which  soon  began  to 
reached  the  secluded  vaOsy,  jt  \tns  «if  barely  eceaumteie*  p and  it? Jfr  iimt  there  was  no 
twenty  acres  iii  extefib  boolered  with  -gigantic  wbrpion  or  eejCiifpede  h«lgc.d  it*  some -quiet  cor- 
jOedwuod  trees,  and  having  ax  one  mile  a fine  ner.  Chif  author  .found  a ten  that,  hunting  was 
srreAru.  The  v alley  itself  wai  bare  of  we*,  work,  m well  u*  sport.  Every  animal  that  lie 
excepting  a single  dump  in  the Jt  was  kilted  he  htui  to  ludng  home  eii  his  bade  at  once, 
xincJaimed  by  monai  man.  A paper  was  them-  if  he  was  to  secure  uuy  piux  of  hte  prej  from 
upon  Axed  censpicftcutsljr  upon  onto  these  the  foyaf^  whu  were  lurking  around, 
trees, . requiring1 iHnit  all  wicn  should  take  dhc  Bfe;  liuntipg-expe.ri.Qilce-..>  ir- -Calk 

“notice  that  1\  M.  claims,  under  the  laws  of  forma  te/mther  tame  to  one  who. lias  m4 f*or- 
pre-emption  nne  hundred  ami  (1%  'acre*'  of  don  Ihiroming’s  war/clous  lion-hunt*  in  Alnc  w. 
tend,  measured  from  this  *potf  intending  to  de~  or  Bakers  dcmhant-chases  in  Ceylon/  There: 
fend  hia  right  by  fort?©  of  &rtt\s,*  Thus  pur  was  little  material  for  excitements  3h>er- 
John  Bull  for  the  **£*«  tmnsromied  into  ^ hunting  hag  not  danger  enough  to  prevent  its 
Yankee  pulling  ip  time;  and  California  is  *inguk*rit 

On  ibeir  way  mkt  the  hills  they  had  shot  destroy  of  animate  of  Jtfpy,  bJdd  the  few  that 
three  h^tes,  vddeh  wCif^  *f#or».  impaied  on  three  exist  them  did  not  deign  tc?  make  their  appear- 
Jtiekji  ovt^  the  tire— looking  not  unlike  riirea  .me**  They  fotind  plenty  -of'4*  sign*”  of  wolves, 
inatijnu  Kiid^rgoing  the  i^creeahle  process  of  br»t  never  once  caught  $ight  of  the  attimnte  them  - 
w arn  dn/eg  ^ihi  <a  rxmtiltif4>t  straw  gathered  A slngie  panther  was.  the  only  fy&ii 

from  the  n<|]Veiit ^ held«  of  wild  oAt^  furntelmd  i men  of  ihe  ^Ceiiforaien  hour  that  come  in  their 
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ings  in  imparting  to  him  this  accomplish-  | 
ment. 

Barnes  became  ti  very  expert  ax-man,  and  j 
made  terrible  havoc  umoog  the  mighty  redwood  | 
trees.  But  he  was  not  the  only  lasing  at  work 
upon  their  gigantic  trunks.  “The  hark  of  the 
redwood,”  says  Mr.  Mnnryatt,  “is  perforated  in 
every  direction,  and  with  great  regularity,  by  a 
kind  of  starling,  called,  from  this  peculiarity, 
tarpmiaroi  or  carpenter.  These  birds  form  cells 
in  the  tree  with  great  assiduity,  and  deposit 
therein  acorns,  which  fit  very  tightly.  They 
are  very  quaint  and  noisy,  and  employ  them- 
selves continually,  when  not  fighting,  in  depos- 
iting acorns  in  the  redwoods.  You  may  see  a 
dozen  of  them  dinging  to  the  bark  of  one  tree 
in  the  roost  uncomfortable  positions,  pecking 
away,  each  at  a bole.  But  the  carpentaros 
work  for  the  more  lazy  portion  of  creation,  and 
one  of  their  enemies  is  the  beautiful  gray  squirrel 
which  abounds  here.  I have  often  watched  a 
gray  squirrel  ascend  a redwood ; for  the  birds 
work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree.  He  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  carpentaros, who,  know- 
ing him  of  old,  are  at  no  loss  to  divine  his  ob- 
ject ; hut  the  open  day-robber,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, at  once  extracts  an  acorn,  and  popping  it  in 
his  mouth,  he  turns  his  head  from  side  to  side 
in  the  quaintest  manner  possible,  as  if  to  say  to 
the  birds  that  chatter  around  him,  ‘Pray  go 
on,  don’t  mind  my  feelings.*  Then  down  he 
comes,  whisking  his  beautiful  silvery  tail.  Then 
the  carpentaros  assemble  round  the  pillaged  hole, 
and  scream  over  the  matter  so  much  that  yon 
may  imagine  them  to  be  abusing  the  squirrel  in 
their  choicest  slang;  and  pm-ently  up  comes 
gray  squirrel  again  for  another  acorn,  having 
found  the  first  so  good ; and  then,  fresh  ear- 
pentaroe  having  arrived,  the  noise  becomes  so 
intolerable  that  the  most  enthusiastic  of  natu- 
ralists yvonld  walk  with  his  fingers  in  his 


i would  walk  oti  > 

Co  g|| 


ears.  The  grizzly 
bear  also  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  ex- 
posed condition  of 
the  carpentaro’s  win- 
ter provision,  and 
climbs  the  redwood 
in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  gray 
squirrel,  though  less 
gracefully ; so  they 
say : I never  saw  a 
bear  in  this  position, 
and  if  unarmed  I 
should  not  wait  to 
study  his  habits,  if  I 
did ; for  although  nat- 
uralists tell  us  that 
the  bear  is  gramin- 
ivorous, there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  grizzly 
would  sacrifice  all  the 
acorns  that  grow  for 
a juicy  piece  of  the 
calf  of  one’s  leg.  The 
carpentoro  has  a more  destructive  enemy  than 
even  the  squirrel  or  the  bear,  and  a greater 
beast  than  either — the  Digger  Indian.  These 
miserable  specimens  of  humanity  will  light  a 
fire  at  the  root  of  a well-stocked  redwood  tree 
until  it  falls;  they  then  extract  the  carpen- 
taro’s acorns  and  fill  many  baskets'  full,  which 
they  carry  awray.  ‘Eat  as  much  as  you  like, 
but  pocket  none,’  the  justly  indignant  carpen- 
taros might  say.” 

On  one  occasion  a bear-hunt  was  got  up  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  saw-mill  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  English  neighbors.  He  came  over 
to  the  valley,  accompanied  by  two  backwoods- 
men named  Sheldon  and  Carter.  The  whole 
party  of  six  then  set  out  in  search  of  a bear. 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  upon  Bruin’s  tracks, 
which  they  followed  into  a thicket  of  under- 
wood, into  which  they  pursued  him.  March 
got  the  first  shot  at  the  animal,  but  failed  to 
hit  a vital  part.  Soon  the  remainder  came  in 
sight  of  him.  “I  was  astonished/’  says  Mr 
Marryatt,  “at  his  size:  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  with  his  month  open  like  a thirsty  dog, 
and  working  himself  up  and  down,  he  indicated 
that  he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  pellet  that 
March  had  intended  for  his  heart,  but  which 
had  lodged  in  his  alimentary  canal*  However 
in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  a sudden  impulse,  he 
again  assumed  the  position  of  a qundruped,  and 
hounded  toward  March  and  Sheldon,  clearing 
as  much  ground  at  each  stride  as  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  winner  of  the  Liverpool 
steeple-chase,  A shot  from  the  right  altered 
his  course  in  that  direction,  for  the  grizzly  bear 
w ill  turn  to  the  last  assailant.  A momentary 
uncertainty  on  his  part  gave  roe  an  opportunity 
of  troubling  him  with  one  of  my  ounce-and-a- 
half  balls.  But  this  only  elicited  a grunt,  ami 
a rush  in  my  direction/'  An  ineffectual  shot 
from  Sheldon  brought  the  hear  upon  him,  and 
* . *•  ...y,*  /vwuimaL  from  Q* 
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liery  whs  quite  too  mucix  for  our  Eiigi,yiftirtiVf» 
plulaothropy,  and  he  writes,  with  a Coolness 
worth/  au  American  hec&wo odsTnan  dial,  if 
after  tbbv  erne;  of  the  IndiauV*  had  come  within 
rifle-range,  hawnaJd  have  Miofc  him  down  like 
a coyote  j “ for.*  he  add*.  ?>  once  let  m Indian 
think  he  eati  tt>b  or  steal  with  impunity,  and 
he  will  soon  attempt  to  murder  you  for  tire 
clothes  upon  your  back/’ 

They  u juro«qvcted^  among  the  hills  in  hope 
of  tbirig  gold,  but  without  Recess.  In  the 
me*i)3vvhiic-ijamts  bnU  his  woodcraft 

wii  h do  much  skill,  ilw  their  T farm*  was  se- 
curely fenced  in,  *0*1  the  question  arose  as  to 
the  jwieui \At  agncultura!  pttwiuct  to  which  it 
shoufd  to  deyol&tk  it  thi*.  • 

time  that  anions  ftt 

Pntfceisv % mu4  & driving  plo*  of  this  odar- 

-Wwi  * i3k.;r 

gold  tube  b llm  fljf h wy  make 
A fbrt.unr;  Upon.  ptfjfvr  V>y  tuiUivation i:  So 

n&ny  pbiftt*  to  the  acre— *o  many  bulbs  i\>:  the 


in  a moment  the  poor  fellow  wag  struck  ddwu 
by  a single  'Mm*  .from  the  huge  purr  ot  the 
beast.  The  ft mh  was  »H  >>.m  firottt  one  side  of 
his  face,  jaw^xma  was  fractured  in  a. 

frightful  manuef*.  The  bear  made  off  in  the 
coufusioav  ami  iWy  him  no  more,  The 
wounded  until  recovered  from,  his  wound,  but 
was  ntordi  disfigured,  ketit  entirely;  fcfst.  one  ere. 

.Still  Bruin  b>  not  a bad-aatured  fellu\vru  heu 
lev  alone ^ His  -mate,  however,  aimihthiug  of 
& shrew,  parti ciilarly  when  puy  »*m  bf  temper  by 
the  mafenial  care  of  Kfcr  cub« : 
jcycture^  our  author*  1 * this  acc/mhts  fOrihc  fyH 
that  the  male  bear  is  seLdom  seen  ih  ficr  com 
pany.  To  her  he  leaves  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  their  progeny  while  hw  seeks  aju? use- 
moot  ut»e>vbe^e— I might  &$■%&  hb*  Uiub ; for 
it  k the  habit  df  fo&r*  to  coagrcg#e  to  throes 
and  foutH  Ui\4e>  a irtsu  fof  hours^  umi  <inua  oh 
ttefr  hdinii  \t\  w very  liidicipitk  rmimier,  with  m> 
ostensible  bfy*H  but  that  of  pacing  the  iime> 
and  getting  avvay  from  their  wiv^s  * ;i.V 


In  ca&eof  engokntofthgjhne  at*  tlfa$e:;irascit>le  'hwnV..  46$ii*ft  'fa  he  ’receive#  fbc  U 

ursine  darner  dkcrctioir  in*  (he  letter  part  of  hu«b id,  t&  per  Sim  Francisco  Frieds  Current — 
valor,  irnla^s  one  Ta  cotrrs&r  a mblfelfiy  Sdg  l^iheoiantor  of 

tree  h ■.■ibfe'  presen  tod  a most  iaipciwrig  army 

be  found ; but  «»n c!>  ^ tree  is  not  /dw^y*  anbio-  of  So  omona  were  fixed  upcm  t&  cb-fe 

able.  It  Oiu»t  .b^  just  tu<:>  fenmi I fpr  ih\>  Aifuiifti  «Uple  cr*q/~  kfuj  our  ad^fiturer  made  a special 
to  dirob  rtp  isft&t  too  Irurfto  for  f*or  jdufkvydo  SbU  Fozuciscrtj  to  procure' the  seed 

to  pull  m b^y'ffcitrit  to'- hirditj?.  ‘This: wks-  sbwh,  and  in  due.  course. .of.  time., the ' 

golden  menu.  In  defanir  of  *nch  u uco;  the  given  hIumus  made  their  aipj)earat>c^  aimvc  fhu 
•n>e*t  best  recourse  is  to  run  kr whd  tte fddo  of  :^rta(rcr'ojr4i>B' ground  ‘ ' ; 

a steep  hill;  srnce  the  \neijuaiUy  of  the  So  [u^ed  tlie  winter,  ami  spring  cmno.  Be* 

prt.duces  tk*?  ^xnn  prauticrJ  ejft'ct  a«  fhoo.gh  the  [.few  the  result, of  the  onion  specotarmn  wa»  dc- 
>icnr  hud  the,  legs  shorter  oo  one  s-plfp  than  on  . cided,  huflin^s  nmtter^  called  Mr.  Vjack 

the  other,  which  matenalh  inteffevea  v uh  he?  to  Suu  I'r&n^co.  . After  namovly  r.- 

powers  of  (ocoraoiion  ’ % v " ' A . ifcrtiiing  in  crossing  tbo.  IfUteian  Hivei;  stml 

their  whofe  stay  m the  valley  they  lurking  a siiil  more  narrow  escape  at  Sonora* 
h^yer  &aw  a indmm  But  onca*  while  where  tyns  attacked  by  b gang  of  fellows  who 

they  vhaowd  to  ha  absent,  a party  of  loggers  had  taken  offense  at  eonigthing  be  had  said* 
L’iiftis  tijxm  Ua;ir  hm^  and  stole  artude  and  beaten  twin,  until  he  hJaa  left,  ftr  dead  in 

‘ tb^V carry  ‘with  tt«<*fi?t:  m^lnding  »hcir  cm  the  streets,  bc;reached  San  Francisco, 
tire.^bek  <Sf-  'be-  Jx  wok  in  April,  1681,  a year  met  to  first 

longing  fo  the  |»irty  vtim  -ihesy  happened  lauding:  at  Che. gres.  3>ufibg  Hs  a.tence  the 
iu  have  on  their  baekii  «t  the  time.  This  rob-  city  had  assumed  a new  aspect,  so  that  he  hardly 

The  ?own 


knew  5t 
bad.  advanced  out 
into  the  bay,  and  the 
spot  where  be  had 
landed  wan  fur  in- 
shore. Society  had 
begun  to  n.^troie  a 
mihu)  hrnu  The 
outre  cfihtumes  of  the 
previous  year  had  in 
a great  0j& 

Appeared,  mid  men 
had  begun  to  c:Ut 
their  hair  and  trim 
their  whisker*  like 
IhoM)  of  therr  ucigh* 
borSi  Iiriuking  ^nd 
gambling,  as  be  had 
fbreseem  bad  eeaafed 
to  be  the  .solo  amuse- 
menu  Clubs  were 
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set  op  and  reading-rooms  established ; and  in  the 
“ Dramatic  Museum”  an  approximation  to  a the- 
atre w as  attempted.  Finding  time  hang  heavily 
upon  his  hands  while  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
a ship  from  England,  on  board  of  which  he  had 
sundry  consignments,  he  joined  the  Thespians, 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  played  the  leading 
parts,  receiving  more  favor  than— himself  being 
judge — he  deserved.  “I  became  at  last,”  he 
says,  “ so  accustomed  to  seeing  my  ‘ last  appear- 
ance but  one’  displayed  upon  the  advertising 
posters,  that  I began  to  associate  myself  with 
the  profession  altogether,  and  to  believe  that 
my  name  was  Warren.” 

Matters  thnB  went  on  swimmingly  until  the 
fatal  third  of  May,  when  the  great  conflagration 
of  1851  occurred,  by  which  many  lives  were  lost, 
a thousand  houses  were  consumed,  and  property 
of  the  estimated  value  of  ten  or  twelve  millions 
was  destroyed.  Among  these  great  losses,  was 
the  small  one  of  the  destruction  of  the  Dramatic 
Museum ; and  “ Mr.  Warren's”  occupation,  like 
that  of  Othello,  was  gone. 

Two  events  happened  about  thw  time  which, 
taken  together,  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  realizing  of  a California  fortune,  which 
should  fling  into  the  shade  even  that  depending 
upon  the  pending  onion  adventure.  The  lusty 
young  State  had  been  for  a considerable  while 
in  search  of  a site  for  its  future  capital ; and, 
like  other  young  ladies  with  plenty  of  gold,  she 
was  slow  in  making  her  selection.  She  coquet- 
ted and  flirted  with  Sacramento,  and  Vallejo, 
and  Benicia,  in  a shocking  manner,  and  gave 
each  of  them  in  turn  the  fairest  hope  of  being 
the  favored  suitor.  The  choice  at  last  fell  upon 
a few  scrubby-looking  hills  that  formed  a por- 
tion of  the  ample  estates  of  General  Vallejo, 
and  the  new  city  was  to  bear  the  name  of  that 
valiant  commander.  Of  course  there  would  be 
an  immediate  demand  for  houses  far  beyond  the 
possibility  of  supply,  and  the  man  who  should 
be  the  first  to  supply  this  want,  might  command 
his  own  terms. 

Not  very  long  before,  a vessel  laden  with 
ready-made  iron  houses  had  sank  at  her  moor- 
ings during  a heavy  gale.  When  at  length  she 
was  raised,  her  cargo  was  found  to  be  in  a piti- 
able plight — what  with  mud,  clay,  and  land- 
crabs,  the  iron  houses  would  not  do  for  San 
Francisco,  where  people  would  be  satisfied  only 
with  the  best  of  every  thing.  But  the  bright 
idea  occurred  to  our  friend  that  they  would  be 
just  the  thing  for  a hotel  at  Vallejo.  So  he 
bought  the  whole  lot,  and  removed  it  to  the  site 
of  die  new  capital,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a pre- 
paratory washing  and  plenty  of  paint  and  furni- 
ture, it  was  transformed,  in  the  space  of  a few 
months,  into  a showy-looking  hotel,  and  its  pro- 
prietor gazed  with  no  small  delectation  upon 
the  brilliant  butterfly  which  he  had  hatched  out 
of  the  dirty-looking  grub  that  he  had  found  in 
the  sunken  old  hulk. 

It  was  now  time  to  look  after  the  onions,  and 
our  author  once  more  turned  his  face  toward 
Russian^  River.  March’s  sawmill  was  in  busy 
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operation,  for  settlers  had  already  begun  to  flock 
in  that  direction.  His  speculation,  at  all  events, 
had  been  a luckywme.  Bnt  Mr.  Mnrryatt’s  had 
not  prospered  so  well.  The  onions  had  indeed 
come  up  beautifully,  hut  the  ground-squirrels 
had  set  up  a pre-emption  claim,  and  had  made 
it  good  by  devouring  every  plant.  The  throng- 
ing settlers,  moreover,  from  whom  March  was 
reaping  so  rich  a harvest,  had  scared  away  the 
game,  and  it  required  a long  day’s  walk  to  get 
a single  shot  at  a deer.  And  still  worse,  our 
author  had  inadvertently  forgotten  his  extem- 
pore naturalization,  and  allowed  it  to  transpire 
that  not  only  was  he  not  an  American  citizen, 
but  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of  becoming 
one.  He  was  thereupon  informed  that  the 
elaborate  “Notice”  posted  up  on  the  redwood 
trees  of  his  farm  was  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
paper  upon  which  it  was  written,  and  that  the 
valley  belonged  to  the  first  citizen  who  should 
take  a fancy  to  claim  it.  The  failure  of  his 
onion  speculation,  and  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  his  iron  hotel  at  Vallejo,  had  put  him  out  of 
conceit  with  his  valley,  and  he  gave  up  his  pre- 
emption claim  with  a good  grace,  making  a 
present  of  the  “ improvements”  to  a backwoods- 
man with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted. 

Thus  ended  Speculation  Number  One. 

Returning  to  Vallqjo,  he  tried  to  find  by  hunt- 
ing a little  relaxation  from  the  serious  cares  of 
money-making.  “But,”  adds  he,  pathetically, 

“we  had  very  little  sport  at  Vallejo.”  Game 
was  scarce  and  shy ; the  few  wild  fowl  that  hung 
about  the  marshes  had  an  obstinate  prejudice 
against  being  shot,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overcome;  and  besides,  the  sun  was  awfully 
hot,  and  the  reflection  from  the  naked  hills  was 
absolutely  blinding.  While  thus  hard  up  for 
amusement,  he  picked  up  a new  acquaintance 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rowe,  an  English  engineer 
of  a speculative  turn  of  mind,  who  was  just  then 
surveying  and  laying  out  the  capital.  The  map 
which  adorned  the  walls  of  his  office  must  have 
been  a sumptuous  affair.  The  sites  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  Orphan  Asylums,  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  and  other  philanthropical  institutions 
were  all  duly  laid  down.  Rowe  had  at  one  time 
or  another  come  into  possession  of  a dozen  or 
so  of  Indian  horses  of  a breed  whose  peculiarity 
is  that  no  amount  of  feeding  will  ever  put  any 
flesh  on  their  bones.  He  kept  one  of  these  al- 
ways saddled  at  his  door,  while  the  others  were 
turned  out  to  graze  on  the  wild  oats  which  grow 
plentifully  on  the  adjacent  hills.  Almost  every 
day  he  would  turn  out,  equipped  in  California 
style,  in  search  of  his  herd,  and  would  return  at 
night,  driving  them  into  the  enclosure,  from 
which  they  were  to  be  released  the  next  morn- 
ing. To  Mr.  Marryatt  they  seemed  hardly  worth 
all  this  trouble.  But  his  new  friend  soon  en- 
lightened him  on  the  subject,  by  informing  him 
that  their  pasturage  cost  him  nothing,  and  that 
he  merely  kept  them  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting 
them  with  the  lasso.  He  invited  our  author  to 
assist  in  the  sport,  and  capital  sport  it  was.  No 
sooner  did  the  mid  herd  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
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pair  coming  after  them,  than  they  collected  in  a 
group,  watching  their  pursuers  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  their  eyes.  Before  «they  could  come 
within  striking  distance,  they  would  set  up  a 
scamper  over  the  hills  and  down  the  gulches  in 
capital  style.  After  two  or  three  hours  they 
would  capitulate,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
caught,  and  take  their  way  very  demurely  to 
the  corral.  The  best  of  the  sport  was  that  it 
seemed  to  be  equally  agreeable  to  both  parties, 
the  hunted  apparently  enjoying  it  quite  as  much 
as  the  hunters. 


one  or  two  excursions  to  the  mining  districts, 
and  even  tried  his  hand,  with  but  indifferent 
success,  a t working  a claim  or  two.  Here,  at 
all  events,  he  learned  something  of  the  wavs  of 
the  miners;  and  be  hits  off  very  happily  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  various  classes 
of  miners.  The  Mexicans,  or,  to  use  the  Cali- 
fornia synonym,  the  41  Greasers,”  are  the  least 
successful  of  any.  They  will  work  all  night 
and  during  the  early  morning  in  their  claims, 
and  spend  the  day  iri  sleeping  and  gambling, 
making  an  occasional  horse-stealing  excursion 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 
The  French  will  work 
very  quietly  aud  stead- 
ily, if  nothing  unusual 
happens  to  disturb  them. 
f . But  let  a compatriot 

L make  his  appearance,  or 

a stray  copy  of  the  Mon- 
itewr  fall  in  their  wav, 
and  pick,  and  cradle,  and 
shovel  are  laid  aside,  and 
m \in|\  bands  will  devote 

\ \ l % V themselves  to  an  eager 

• It  F | discussion  of  the  affairs 

i °f  their  own  country. 

’ But  “John  Chinaman” 

. f",  4 b,  presents  the  oddest  fig- 

* * ure.  He  works  away 

with  a grave,  elongated 
face,  no  laugh  ever  pro- 
ceeding from  his  leathern  jaws.  His  whole 
being  seems  absorbed  in  gathering  the  shining 
metal.  Gambler  as  he  is  bv  nature,  even  ava- 
rice can  not  induce  him  to  risk  the  golden  store 
which  he  accumulates ; he  limits  his  stakes  to 
the  small  copper  coin  of  his  country.  It  is  a 


bowk’s  horses. 


Meanwhile  the  erection  of  the  iron  hotel  had 
been  going  on ; but  just  a s it  was  fairly  com- 
pleted, the  tickle  State  had  altered  her  mind ; 
and  after  jilting  Vallejo,  had  given  ear  to  the 
seductive  promises  of  Benicia,  who  was  in  turn 
thrown  overboard  for  Sacramento.  u The  city 
made  to  order,”  writes 
our  disappointed  ad- 
venturer,  “ was  then  Jjj 

pulled  down  and  sold  Ji  H 

for  old  materials,  to  I * /j 

the  great  delight,  as  y ^ i 

may  he  imagined,  of  ^ 

myself  and  the  other  I w 

speculators  who  had  W/Sr 

worked  so  assiduously 
to  raise  it,  and  who  / 

had  received  no  com-  ^ i&JfS.V 

pensation.  It  was  quite  \ 

like  the  story  of  the  | / jjC 

Enchanted  City,  that  . j W^y 

was  up  one  day  and  fyJhj  ['A 
down  the  next.  But  Jjfi 
somehow,”  he  adds  in  hi  /BE-: i mm 

a philosophical  vein,  “I  j/  U fipr 

don’t  find  so  much  fj  ;Jp 
pleasure  in  recalling  i*£**Uj  "Bel  * 

the  history  of  Vallejo, 
as  I did  in  reading  the  ^ 

fairy  tale.”  Thus  end- 

ed  Speculation  Nuru-  ' ’ * 

her  Two.  ^ ^ 

While  all  this  was  go-  ‘ 

author  made 


tngon 
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comical  sight  Ui  ste  a ci/uple  of  Clutuortcn  <1  is- 
puzing  ore:  m eomeatcd  claim.  The  amm  and 

extended  m eren  itiT^ctio^  ? 
pr&traiedl  iti  todiea&off  of  rnamUrr^.-aiiii  datt*. 
All  the  Mends  of  &£  pafiiea  take  a store  ir»  (to 
deputes,  wto&  iateiligitvlu  on  }y  h&» 


Lood  of  Sonora;  and  thither  cod.  friend  acoom- 

Erorii  San 


| pun i ‘ni  tto  ctopieid  auctioneer. 

'[■fomvigeo  Ut  6tiKkton  thv  passage,  was  made  jp 

! PvA  fwulid  i'  t+\jrf  »'.  lift?*.  xVilVi  Wlii'  U.'h  inli 


the  Jettuy  Cm&  ji dtoy whici^ 
arc  fold,  h*  ;ea)iie  ff « *J  jy  • pnrtf/ed  in  ehc  tndy 
pOi«Hihlc  Wav*  by  Wing  hbavh  up.  Them.:*:,  i-u 
tototo  the  trotto#  v^ai?  a*  ito 

^ ndmed  me*  of  an  -orifice  ob£old  fttf  the  toe, 
finder  the,  0*Hjonc<;  of  a capital  ^ hip,  who  nn* 
u loioiiiclto  hoot,  they  tow  led  >hn<g;  iu  vapital 
vlyiv  a*  to*g  y.'i  the  ftnui  jiaw.il  over  the  plain  s. 
When  riuiV  tc/khed  the  Ini)  country,  ihoir  jehu 
Y»frix>e4  himself  ipllj  capable  of  managing  to 
vehicle  among  the  toto  and  gwJrhtis  When 
they  came  to  mi  pm  usually  sleep  pitch,  the  eoh 
/n»cl  ytnnhl  apply  fife*  foot  to  the  break,  giving 
the  word to  iiiD  pa*s><nrgm*&  iiisidc  to  * hard  tip” 


tbe  breAttt nf  4$&  dispniadtf  i^  ihonnighly  -ax* 
toa&toA.  They  are,  iioweVctV  varoiy  wary  in  coin- 
'ijtfg'  terrible  ttunuU  to  dig  thb  dfonr 

fcte  h&mi  done  St*  ttoir  vtoi feiyui^ 

%iauyhf  the  Climes*?  m 

dtmed  their  nation i!  1 puis,  givto  ^tovtog 
their  heads,  and  suffer  itoif :'f&*ir  tp  iti  m 

natural  manner.  A mom  t^amoh^tokitig 
object  yhan  such  an  AmerknvnUeid  Chinaman 
con  itf4f  to  ittiagi nod.  *Fh6 jr  straight  hair i*ro\v» 

• Taftf  diourn  xrpiya  the  foreheads  hiking  uwitvihe 
look  &f  ralru  h£tte?ol£riik<;  whidi  seeiriHtoht’fim 
fr<>ra  «i«  ftp  ^ 

hnh^)g  stmigU  out  the  cminhtg  iexpiy^bh  of 
itojr  little  jdg-shii{ie4  teyes, 

Ppj^  unshaven  Cliiim/nen  in  European  costmitc  * Kmrd  wag  an  Jhtoinnn  v,  hr  i^ntriud  :•*  make 
hf  the  I ate-*  fWiuon,  txUd  r/toj»iu  Mptt  on  a srtifc-  himself  i^f^cially‘(h5«grocahle  to  th«4  jr^njuining 
arnd  rott  hiiVe  the  frtloiv  tn  the  fidl  i p^engera,  until  • ui  last  tie  \rni  .tjul^feri  t»j  a, 
,«[f  absurdity^  Tiny  fire  yary  fond  of  S sigtiilieunt  hi  nr  fp-iu  a brawny  min'm,  that  if  he 
^ding  *}fi  horseback  on  tlieir  mnimui}  fv’e  days  | did  rrot  41  ,drv  op.“  lie  would  ‘‘ehnvk  liim  oui 
Tlier  hiire  hru  erne  mode  of  evpur.uuon,  and  iiu-.  cf  the,  Tld>  worthy  .Kiihsetptemly  nmn*. 

ride  «t  full  gill  Lop,  about  tng am?  y/rreiawing/  Aged^ w muke  the  ttiajuamiafice  of  one  Judge 
ai  the  top  of  their,  me.kcd  vbh'*e> ',  ending  the  Ly«n.hr  n noted  gfeUfleumn  in  chpsei  parrs.,  for. 
fH^rTvirroan-re  by  an  invo'iuyitan*  tumble  into  the  pulsing  11  l.ngns  ’ ue.m'y,  or  some  trunspciion 
sand  or  mud,  of  a Like  qubstioriahle  eh^rac ter. 

ih\r  aaijior^  reaidiyd 

8/^’  { iliri  J witf'infiimiwl  that 

•v  ■"■  x<>.  IW  <l<*606d  &r 

hi&  indivulimJ  «ml  lu 

« .v  ' vy \\$  request  ed  to  ogee  nil 

the'«tairg  and  find  his  bed 

v*Tlri*eF  x:ouKi  s.vv-uiv.  ..  . lr 

>;/-  :,'trr'\  w.'.  Tvanuiqghxg 

Atont  Chia  Uroe  every  laviy  had  gone  wild  j wny  thrr>%h  lot?g  tiles  of  can vn^coveveii  wooden 
»tout  quarts  Uiltiuiig,  And  alt  that  imhucm tis  chnss -.j xir^e!i.o,t^? eauli  with  a tUrk-blae  blun- 
«ho  iwipAitf  lhe  ltol>^i"ff>raotnytWpg  4tarn  ket,  and  a hag  pf  hay,  vtb'mh  w as  to  do  duty  for 
*|>y'  werfc  off  to  the  tnountuhL?  in  Aeirtvh  of  gold  a jdltow,  d*c  ut  lettgf  h V»be  that  totv 

tjcIl  Oar  xtuti.ot  felL  itito  the  hhiids  of  one  J.  the . desired  mtufbeH  Tffe  hag  of  liny  waVtlier^. 
Btdlow,  a glih-iong.)  N/l  Yankee  mu*th>nvrr.  w ho  hut  the  blanket  had  been  Appmptiated  by  sorni' 
j>crsuiuied  iiitu  to  pay  u visit  to  a mineral  dh-  neigh  tor,  who  wnst  not  content  with  his  regular 
m>.t  upon  whose,  aurifonutg  riches  to  itos'ahtM  nliowonce  of  avniglo  one.  faking  ito  him,  cmr 
fn  glomi-i.g  uurti'*.  KV.t  ronicvd  with  verbal  dt-  (Vhind.  like  «u  old  campaigner  as  he  w<my  p im- 
XctipriotC.  he  carried  atom  him,  by  efthded  to  strip  three  ticightoring  bdtlf*  of  their 

men  brn  kt  u poMioo  of  U<e  gobl-biden  roefe.  A'overi up.,  end  umpping  itiniself  *n ugly  up  in 
is  tolievlng.  There  was  the  rtjci,  luid  hi#  fipoito  adihv^ed  hirn^df  ro*  gleep.  Tmvafd 
tliens  wax  the  goW— nil  that  was  required  was  dayli^b i he  Awoke,  chilled  to  his  tones,  and 
to  ex«ria:t  iy  from  ^ny  matrix.  found  fclmt  the  law  of  reprisal  had  toto  put  in 

Tbb  jjtt;  »a#  6<upewhere  In  the  neigbla^r-  fofee  ggaio^t  him  vhile  he  ^lcj»t,  ^»inc  dexrcrntis 
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TUB  SONORA  STAGE. 

marauder  havingstripped  him  of  all  his  ill-gotten 
spoils.  He,  however,  comforted  himself  w ith  the 
reflection  that  the  new  possessor  of  the  blankets 
had  taken  away  also  the  fleas  that  harl>«red  in 
them  ; and  as  these  creatures  commence  deliber- 
ately feeding  about  daylight,  our  author  congrat- 
ulates himself  that  he  had  the  best  of  i t,  after  all. 

The  Mexicans  predominated  at  that  time  in 
Sonora,  and  as  horse-stealing  is  a national  weak- 
ness, and  as  when  a man  has  come  into  the  own- 
ership of  a bit  of  horse-flesh  by  this  questionable 
means,  he  is  naturally  disposed  to  “realize”  ns 
soon  as  )>ossible,  horse  auctions  were  a prom- 
inent characteristic  of  the  place.  And  as,  fur- 
thermore, thieves  as  well  as  beggars  are  not  apt 
to  be  choosers,  the  animals  offered  for  sale  were 
not  always  of  tbe  most  attractive  description. 
The  pencil  can  do  more  complete  justice  than 
the  pen  to  the  Horse  Market  of  Sonora. 

The  mines  which  had  given  occasion  to  the 
eloquent  descriptions  of  Mr,  Bellow  were  at  a 
village  a few  miles  diatowr.  which  boro  the  eu- 
phonious designation  of  Tuttletown.  Thither 
our  author,  in  company  with  the  auctioneer  and 
an  engineer,  took  their  wav.  A careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  rock  showed  Ireyoml  question  that 
gold  was  there.  And  the  engineer  reported-*-*# 
engineers  will  report — that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  profit*  of  working  it. 

We  have  called  TuttJetown  a village ; it  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  name,  if  Vallejo  had  a right 
to  be  called  a city,  since  the  former  place,  at  the 
time  of  tbe  advent  of  our  friend  and  hi#  party, 
actually  yfxiaseased  three  buildings.  In  the 


liy  jmtsesse a three 

Go  gle 


course  of  a fortnight 
this  number  was  in- 
creased by  a couple  of 
canvas  houses,  with 
fireplaces  of  stones 
and  mud,  surmounted 
by  an  empty  barrel  for 
a chimney  pot,  in  the 
prevalent  style  of  min- 
ing arc!)  i lecture4. 

Mr.  Marryatt  re- 
solved that,  this  time 
at  least,  his  enterprise 
should  not  be  rashly 
undertaken.  Nu  very 
great  outlay  should  be 
made  until  there  was 
a certainty  that  it 
would  prove  remuner- 
ative. The  w hole  thing 
should  be  thoroughly 
tested.  Two  English 
miners,  and  some  half 
score  of  M exica ns  were 
accordingly  set  to  work 
digging  and  blasting, 
while  our  author  and 
his  associates,  Rowe 
and  Thomas,  superin- 
tended tbe  operations, 
and  tested  the  ore. 
11m  time  passed  hap- 
pily amidst  pestles  and  mortars,  windlasses  and 
buckets,  retorts  and  quicksilver.  The  joys  of 
the  happy  valley  and  the  prospective  onion 
crop  faded  before  the  pleasures  of  mining  in 
Tuttletown ; for  they  were  buoyed  up  by  the 
confident  belief  that  they  were  now  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune. 

Nor  were  the  long-bearded  Tuttletonian  min- 
ers altogether  devoid  of  sentiment,  as  was  once 
comically  evinced  by  one  of  them  producing 
from  some  cherished  receptacle  a lady’s  boot  of 
the  tiniest  size  and  most  delicate  workmanship. 
u See  here,  boys !”  exclaimed  the  fortunate 
j>osse«sor  to  the  admiring  group  who  had  gath- 
ered around,  “the  chunk  ain't  found  that  can 
buy  this  boot ; ’tain’t  for  sale  nohow  H Who 
can  say  of  how  much  hoarded  affection  and  no- 
ble sentiment  that  boot  was  the  visible  symbol  ? 
A lady’s  glove  has  l»cen  from  time  immemorial 
a pledge  of  Jove  and  fealty.  Why  should  the 
covering  of  the  foot  he  less  $yiul>olical  than  that 
of  the  hand  ? The  foot,  we  are  told  by  anatom- 
ists, is  a more  marvelous  piece  of  workmanship 
than  the  hand,  of  whose  manifold  adaptations 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  discoursed  so  eloquently  in 
his  famous  Bridgwater  Treatise. 

In  the  course  of  three  months  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  of  quart*  had  been  dug  out.  and 
m all  the  tests  applied  had  proved  satisfactory, 
and  m the  engineer  still  whispered  words  of 
good  cheer,  Mr.  Marryatt  resolved  to  undergo 
the  expense  of  the  steam  power  and  machinery 
requisite  to  crash  the  rock  and  extract  the 
golden  treasure  embedded  in  it.  Long  and 
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fanefal  was  his  examination  of  the  various 
crashers*  rollers,  grinders,  and  triturators  offer- 
ed for  hk  selection.  At  last  he  made  choice  of 
4 newly-invented  machine,  which  had  never  in- 


deed been  tried,  but  which  promised  to  do  more 
than  machine  had  done,  and  all  that  machine 
could  do.  With  this,  and  an  eight-horse  power 
steam  engine  to  drive  it,  he  returned  from  8au 
Francisco  to  Tuttle - 
town. 

It  was  no  trifling 
task  to  convey  the 
boiler  over  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  raiuy 
season  had  set  in,  and 
the  mud  was  terribly 
deep.  At  length,  by 
the  united  strength 
of  sixteen  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  much  hard 
scolding,  and  very 
likely  no  little  swear- 
ing, it  was  dragged 
through,  and  safely 
plained  in  Tuttlc- 
town.  The  arrival  of 
the  engine  was  a 
great  day  in  the  an- 
nals of  tire  village, 
the  population  of 
which  rapidly  in- 
creased in  conse- 
quence. A baker  and 
a butcher  establish.. 
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ed  themselves  there 

forthwith,  and  a spe-  J0hk* 

cial  election  was  held, 

at  which  a justice  of  |B| 

the  peace  and  consta- 

ble  were  duly  elected.  AML 

Rowe,  the  speculative 

was  chosen  for  the  41 

executive  office,  while 

conferred  upon  awor- 

Brown.  And  an  ad- 

visions,  unlike  many  jBFJ.  jffij  j BWjjj 

greater  * pretensions,  B | |^L/  !jj  lift  JP 
never  being  reversed  A ^ | I 

ion  Judge  Brown  pro- 
nowneed,  Constable 
Rowe,  revolver  in 
hand,  was  prompt  to 

carry  into  execution.  ^ j|; 

i>h  Mexicans  and  the 
reckless  desperadoes 
who  had  begun  to 
flock  to  these  dig- 
gings, the  new  functionaries  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  their  powers.  The  court 
was  organized  with  little  formality.  The  Con- 
stable brought  the  culprit  to  whatever  spot 
the  Judge  happened  to  be  using  his  chisel  or 
saw.  The  Judge  seated  himself  on  his  tool- 
chest,  by  way  of  “ bench,”  and,  with  a bit  of 
l>oard  held  on  his  knees  for  a desk,  made  out 
the  necessary  papers,  and  the  matter  was  ended. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  in  wig  and  gown  could 
not  have  done  better. 

It  was  by  no  menus  ntti versa!  that  so  worthy 
a judge  as  the  honest  carpenter  was  found.  lu 
the  early  days  of  mining  there  was  a very  large 
proportion  of  lawyers  of  the  disreputable  class; 
and  as  it  wras  taken  for  granted  that  they  must 
know  more  of  Jaw  than  their  lay  neighbors,  the 
justices  were  usually  selected  from  their  mini- 
l>er, 

A couple  of  Greasers,  who  had  been  lucky  in 
digging,  disputed  the  possession  of  an  old  mule 
scarcely  worth  her  keeping.  The  case  was 
brought  before  one  of  these  magistrates,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  precision,  may  be  designated  ns 
Judge  Muggins.  Before  he  would  listen  to  the 
ease,  lie  decided  that  each  claimant  must  pay 
three  ounces,  as  “expenses  of  the  court.’*  Each 
in  turn  was  then  suffered  to  state  his  case  in  his 
own  language,  of  which  the  judge  did  not  un- 
derstand a word.  This  done,  his  honor  in- 
formed them,  through  an  interj^toter,  that  the 
case  must  be  decided  by  a jury.  A couple  of  j 
ounces  more  having  been  paid  to  meet  this  1 
expense,  -4  jury  was  summoned.  The  jury  lis- 


juooe; 

Ibrowwi 
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tened  to  the  evidence,  and  decided  that  the 
testimony  was  so  conflicting  that  they  could  not 
award  the  mule  to  either;  hut  that  the  parties 
must  draw  straws  for  the  possession  of  the  beast, 
ami  that  the  costs  should  be  equally  divided. 
The  costs,  amounting  to  twenty  ounces,  besides 
three  ounces  for  liquor  bill,  were  paid,  and  the 
claimants  were  about  to  decide  the  ownership 
of  the  mule  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  court, 
when  it  was  announced  that  they  might  spare 
themselves  the  trouble;  for  while  the  court  whs 
in  session  another  Greaser  had  stolen  the  mule, 
and  had  left  for  parts  unknown. 

By  Christmas  the  machinery  was  nil  in  its 
place  ready  for  trial.  The  engineer  was  a man 
of  energy,  and  he  determined  to  make  the  steam* 
engine  work.  At  the  very  outset  he  put  on 
a hunt  twice  as  lunch  steam  ns  the  boiler  was 
intended  to  carry ; and  upon  being  remonstra- 
ted with,  asked  with  an  air  of  surprise,  “ of 
what  use  an  eight-horse  engine  was,  if  you 
couldn’t  make  her  work  up  to  twelve  ?”  8o  the 
machinery  was  set  a- going,  the  quartz  was  tiong 
in,  ami  all  interested  awaited  the  result.  They 
were  not  long  in  suspense,  for  in  a few  minute* 
the  crusher  broke  down  beyond  nil  remedy.  It 
was  one  satisfaction,  however,  that  the  engine, 
in  the  language  of  the  engineer,  u>vas  bound  to 
go,”  and  our  author  set  off  for  San  Francisco 
to  secure  machinery  strong  enough  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  extra  four-horse  power  of  which 
the  engine  had  proved  itself  capable.  In  dne 
course  of  time  Tut tletown  was  gladdened  by  its 
presence.  It  was  certainly  strong  enough  to 
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tear  &i>v  tiling.  Soccer  wew  ccriMiti  ^ flic?  f&te.  The  flow  in  the  norths  the  stmrn-enginre 
quart*  mixbt  now  gir&  up  its  golden  and  the?,  in  the  middle,  had 

But,  sins,  fnri.be  vanity  ofhumaa  wkhes?  on?*)  hc&n  by  pecuniary  Yet  tb* 

pvitiU  tout  rite*  Att  fc^MsiJ&al  otyeyliiui  hQGn  *>?&T-  fel  h«4  boil  been  i erj  happy;  and 

the  crasher  bad  been  :made  vt  iron  iu-  { riith^phy  &i^r  *y&u  lmv£  had  health  and 

contentment,  mi  <vanu  fttetufchip ; and  if  these 
t r$te  purchasable,  uiaay  Ayould  buy  them  of  you 

Sift  Wanly  tim  e$  wdmi'yotk  h&vn  lo#i  m scvcrney  .7  " 
Among  the  j*a£, mongers  ojd  board  .gf  earner 
from  Sun  Francisco  to  Panama  uras  im  English 
ki  city  genV*  whoJiKiLgot,  himself  up  in  *!*$*•  mc<Mt 
exquisite  manner.  A waiter,  *iot  being  duly 
The  ? imjws?ed  With  the  dicmtr  of  JWfty  Bohbms.  wn* 


ktKtked 

stead  of  the  hardest  steel,  andx*ii$he  engine, 
marked  to  the  utiniast  ofn?  pwetv  whirled  the 
rotifer  around  of  the  miU  grinding  the 

yv&rtty  the  tte  mill  ; and  the  net 

na*ak  ira*  ib*U*iwi  of  gold  dust.  It 

*%s  ill  ever  { Speruliitiof}  N umber  Thrt 

foiled. 

And  jet  li  lutd  Wttfftc4. little  of  success. 

some  m ore  I ucJk y ad  - 
v^nuera*  who  tWfc  it  to  li  gulch,  and  '**&  It  to 
money  by  it*  But  our 
haafi  no  rime  to  adventure  further 
Letter*  from  home  rcmjmo},  a return  to 
^ nu»i 

over  T<&  tools  and  bqu*^ 

v>  hfe  ittte  dJsch.arge/l  h't*  Meirietto 

mute ^ j ?re$£«i* og them  w; th  certain  ar*i$e*  of 
^b*ehcd*i  g&sr;  mnl  hade  .adieu  to  TuttlelowTr } 

,»**?nhy  .yAri^ntdr .dudgjc  and  stout  engirt t 
Cdusfab le  hceonipdiiythg  him  for  thirty  reule* 

\;  V-': 

The  iB  mtxe,*&  of  all  his  dd Yentm^s  did  not 
efa«^fc  the  Imoyant jrfjSnC  ,m  which  Mr.  Miuryatt 

theui,  $&/■  prevent  hipt  from  taking  a 

luqeful  rietv  of  the  future  uf  the  UoUen  StiTcr.  bother?,  which  he  forcibly  r unoved,  together 
iJee^?in  SrriheA  ft  h«da!?ce.b-r.<  wt^u  th«>  go<»d  ami  with  a toe-imi)  or  so,  ».vbih  his  tverii.  While 
»be  enl  of  fusowfi  Claiifvitlia  e^pe.iimu'r,  wiJrh  n >>ne  miner  he  ld  a screeching,  biting,  ring-tailed 
•raor*  fk*rt»rablc  result  thau  could ^ dmceijiated;  mpfAej'  over  Bobbins’'*  head,  another  peo- 
*‘  A^nwlfunilly,  architeetuctlUy,  anu  rmnetak^  duced  aawragehull-rc)  rierf  who,  haring  dime  hi- 
; -Aliy."  he  su tys,  ‘‘I  had  with,  by  ducy at  ih^  mines  -logfr.lly,  oeenved  very  any.ioru, 

indeed  to  make  fuv 

/**+,  ftcooNtnya^e  of  Mr, 

t<¥  Bobithis^ s throai,.  1* 

1 siL  * • Mis  ame  time  befen^i 

Jpfa?  ilitv" returned  Cnlifor- 

^ j|  it i ajL?sr  eouh l t.e ur  th era  ~ 

«/'  away : 

i/A  new  acquaintance  and 

||  !*  when  did,  they 

i^tprtuf  titan  tit 

fiH.  •!^iflKWra>'jR£3l^  *»»  1,1  «‘"ll.CT  TO- 

j?*d,  and  1 only  wish 
iimt  bypry  traveling 
-4  |p*nt’  y h<^  ptdlivj  Our. 
k*kh  r^Rfecibuauses  Ins 
countrymen  rd  blosii 
for  his  i^rqraficn  and 
vulgarity,  inav  gc.x  as 
tin  ruble  » Ic^on  as 
that  which v Mr.  Bolv 
bins  received  from  the 
four-footed.  4 returiTed 
CalifoniTunsy  *' 
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cefttly,  wtts  at  ffce  Ho*pbid»  but  h now  in  i\ 
ibiuh;-ciecuptcd;  sctx^t,  i<y.  Hife  scandal  of  tb<s 
Ho)/  bfNjiMs,"  sfYe^  whom  it  tfc  mimed. 

;•  ,:■  I^Wi.  , jTli*  device  tor  receiving  t.ht*  fr-t3xits  is  au  «rp- 

THE  Mi/.emeoidui,  or  Public  HoRjiitftb  H alright,  futtbw  cylinder  about  Him?  feet  high  ami 
specimen.  of  Catholieity-— tintraiti-  | m mtftv \\i ; H ixn * ^ f e ft— t ! ie  dijnitfuiVjij*  of  « hogs- 

melcd  and- ufssLtmed with  tjUAiifVmg adjective* l ll^l^rc^olvirisr  ^4  invot*  ift  the  centre  of  lit 
It  is  as  noble  <tf  fhe  Wwd  **  ttay  jetufek  CfotsfMrd  to 

people  can  beaut  of.  Its  hleae-mgsf  like  those  Oicosas  to  the  ?ivb<ie4  tmd  the bottom  is  covered 
de^eetidwg  from  y*boYet  art*  altfcc  oi>  ' with  a mottre.A?-  JU  tltc  Width  t#  »h^  Opwrijit 

every  ago,  #<?%  r*5reedv  wml  condition  y on  bomlf  less  than  tbethickfle&*  Of  the  wafty  ft  Is  b?L 
ami  free,  . foreigner*.  * mi  native*.  Wealthy: in- ' jfossihle  for  those  oiv  one;  side  to  nee  through 
dividual,-.  otfi:»  htopuuirji-.  Umiv  property  to  iL  'into  the  other,  This  is  the  &r«it<e  oomriv.ouc 
It.  itlMo  an  a:-v!jim  La  foundling*,.  The  Ur  wind?  oeetjpawvof  mmnen?*  coimmnov*f* 
boys  are  yiyonded  fer  in.  a hittbting  L&rtteil  cm  with  people  Oukide  of  Hit  wall*  u ho  funV^lv 
Botutogo  Bay,,  ami  at  a certain  Hge  are  put  out  praviswri^  etc, 

to  trades.  The  girls  reside  fn The  city  estaJc  I ^ walked  the  entire  length  of  Rua  Santa  Te~ 

Itabivtont,  aud  are  tomg'ht  to  read,  write,  '■semi:  rem ’vvitlioiut  fierce lying  an  y thing  of  the  Lind  ; 
cook,  etc.  At  each  anniversary  the  inamage-  hiir  on  returning,  a hoard,  only  a few  inches 
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v'  V‘  *■■>.;• , ; ’ ' 'flAfip/  TPAITVX,  / ‘ _ V. 

1 had  intended  to  #K'\«ae  Out*  50]  of  .Tidy  in 
r he  Puhjfe  Ihhnyry * but If a higli;  Cb *prch - 
\‘>tiv?»L  and  the  arwryih>ary  of  the  Mizcracor- 
Ua,  when  nn  bue.rfering  pvddb?  ndefview  takes: 
ck<c  between  two  febmob  fodic*.  T\VW  ia 
Isabel  T ny..ejitcd  L^.^S  utbreuk  hist,  in  - 
hl"  to  mv  im.|tiiry.  K AV'hy,  rhe  h she  mother 
of  Saint  John  $\t$  cousin  of  Our  Lady  She  h 
iife  prdet'trcsa  of  I'o-Ufty  i*?  77/^ 

Visitaiiw*  Our  Lady  wWteHvp  hey  home  in 
die  Cahno  ChoTthtovfeif  her  »mnsih ; f >n t lya- 
oel  rill  meet  her  half-way  in  Tkocoa  Street; 
and  terr  eml>raO ng  each  otl*erT  they  %vj(l  pro- 
vfed  tppethei;  to  tlte  Mj/.erj»c*ordia.  The  apart- 


rr»a  n>crw£>Lpfaa 


WWACJ. 


jm|:  uq  more  fttrention  to  iWiii  than  tre  do..Xp 
ro  iHr  ia  com  { * a h » c s reluruin  g tV  nm  shooting 
matches.  I h e^iiated  aiW>iit  jornltig:  the>IiftW*3f 
c*c'»ru  but.  ft  wish  to-  view  the  alTaur  nmuia-L 
induced  me  to  raise  my  hat  and  fall  in  imme- 
diately bebrud  the  L/idy. 

After  flawing  the  dfrtajhre  of  a rootle  of 
bfcniluu  I wotitd  lmre  -given  ft  dollar  ur have  fctu 
decently  out  nt ' the  butifitiss.  Wo  were  alj 
brought  to  a dead  smdi$rby  tbb  Bishop.  . Htpp 
ping  fts  lFb^  hadbeen  In  biNjii- 

Tftte  eftamiber/ferhifriiJ^^ 

»5sormleK,  slowly  drew  f fifth  .$& 
and  Wow  his  nope  seat/ttbm  'htrm.  i?bi  1 \\<dt  x 
minute  dapiwd c to- lie  remmed  hi;  «»oeo(‘d *U>uiv- 
and  we  moved  on  *ig*iru . it  Wpa  ftbonV  tin* 
coolest  thing  I erer  wiiaktefcd. 

Cotit i n uing  nldug  the  ftfef  tv  fl&nsin  ay  tengt h 
wna  hoard,  hand**.  * crtt&y  and 

a crowd  were  Been  up j >r  o &e h \ b g-~-  f hel  arid  her 
Fcrrauts,  She  hod  heard  of  hi<,rebuiitr  bl;i‘i4t 
fjjn  the  wav,  ond  ciime  dm*  far  to  meet  her. 1 f ) 
quote  popular  langnace  on  rite  ^utyecvV  Thetf>. 
she  is,  and  sec  ! Both  Ladies  fly  into  truth  oth- 
er's arms,  am!  remain locked  together  if6r  nearly 
« minute.  Now  flfkv  draw  ttefe,  un&i  n mCftrumt 


nre  ^FrtT^yT  '&&'&?*  Jk*nr  ..««*> 
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valescent,  and  introduce  her  to  the  Foundlings. 
While  they  are  thus  engaged  we  can  minute  down 
their  appearance.  One  thing  must  have  struck 
every  stranger  like  myself,  viz.,  the  contrast  of 
their  dresses  with  those  of  their  attendants. 
Their  gowns  were  neither  new  nor  newly  wash- 
ed. Originally  straw-colored,  age  had  dyed 
them  brown;  scattered  specks  of  gold  flitted 
about  the  skirts — relics  of  rich  flounces — and 
made  matters  worse.  It  seemed  unaccount- 
able, where  public  reverence  was  to  be  excited, 
how  the  managers  could  allow  them  to  appear 
in  drapery  so  unbecoming.  The  feeling  elicit- 
ed (I  speak  for  myself)  was  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable, and  even  rendered  still  more  so  by 
their  soiled — decidedly  soiled — arms,  necks,  and 
faces.  The  crown  on  Our  Lady’s  head,  and  the 
halo  of  rays  on  that  of  Isabel,  served  to  height- 
en the  unfavorable  effect. 

Had  they  been  ragged  street-girls,  picked  up 
for  the  emergency,  less  attention  could  not  have 
hpen  expended  on  their  persons  and  attire.  To 
be  sure  they  were  low  in  stature,  and  little  folks 
are  apt  to  be  neglected,  especially  when  dumb. 
Neither  exceeded  twenty -five  inches.  The 
Bishop  bore  Our  Lady,  reclining  on  his  arm  as 
an  image-boy  carries  a plaster  statue  in  our 
streets.  When  she  w'as  about  to  meet  her 
cousin,  he  raised  her  upright,  and  held  her  with 
l>oth  hands  by  the  ankles  in  that  position  till 
Isabel  came  up.  Both  were  then  inclined  till 
their  faces  met,  and  they  had  taken  a long  em- 
brace. While  they  were  in  contact  their  bear- 
ers brought  their  own  faces  nearly  to  touch,  and 
speaking  for  the  wooden  Ladies  in  an  under- 
tone, exchanged  salutations  for  them.  I was 
within  two  feet  of  both  at  the  time.  The  Bishop 
spoke  first : he  stammered  and  smiled ; and  when 
he  got  through,  the  other,  a hard-featured  man 
with  no  ornament  on  his  head  but  his  tonsure, 
replied  in  behalf  of  Isabel,  and  finished  by  caus- 
ing her  to  make  a low  obeisance  to  her  visitor. 

I now  entered  the  Chapel  between  a couple 
of  guards  with  fixed  bayonets.  Large  as  some 
churches,  it  has  four  subsidiary  shrines,  besides 
the  chief  one  facing  the  entrance.  After  try- 
ing in  vain  to  recognize  the  presiding  deities,  I 
turned  to  go  out,  as  the  place  was  too  w arm  and 
crowded  to  be  comfortable.  But  lo ! all  exit 
was  prevented  by  transverse  rows,  deep  and 
wide,  of  kneeling  ladies,  a phalanx  there  was 
no  breaking  through.  I therefore  squeezed, 
with  others,  into  the  Vestry.  Here  were  hal- 
berdiers waiting  for  the  Emperor,  who  shortly 
made  his  appearance,  passed  through,  and  took 
his  seat  in  a pew  prepared  for  him  near  the 
High  Altar. 

He  was  in  plain  dress,  except  a blue  coat 
with  epaulets  large  enough  for  Goliah’s  shoul- 
ders. The  Empress,  in  black,  sat  by  him,  and 
her  ladies  behind  them.  Their  entrance  caused 
no  stir.  One  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital 
read  the  annual  Report.  When  he  ended  Mass 
began,  at  which  the  young  ruler  was  perfectly 
at  home — anticipating  every  kneeling  and  ris- 
ing movement,  crossing  himself  with  amazing 
Digitized  by 


rapidity f he  was  through  the  operation  before 
members  of  the  cabinet  near  him  were  half 
through.  This  act,  the  reader  knows,  consists 
of  upward  of  twenty  distinct  motions  of  the 
right  hand  and  arm,  and  these  motions  he  ran 
over  with  miraculous  velocity. 

Twice  an  assistant  priest  came  from  the  al- 
tar with  the  missal  for  him  and  his  spouse  to 
kiss : they  buried  for  a moment  their  faces  in 
its  leaves.  At  another  part  of  the  ceremony 
a gilt  case,  five  inches  by  three — like  a thin 
book  with  embossed  covers — was  passed  to  them 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  then  carried  up  and 
down  a double  row  of  senators  and  ministers 
of  State,  whose  lips  the  priest  touched  with  it ; 
not,  however,  till  their  lips  had  received  a pre- 
paratory purification.  A tkuri/erario  preceded 
the  bearer  of  the  case,  and,  coming  in  front  of 
each  senator,  bowed  to  him,  raised  the  perfo- 
rated vase,  threw  a couple  of  scented  clouds 
over  his  breast  and  features,  made  another  obei- 
sance which  the  recipient  returned,  passed  to 
the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  whole. 

After  Mass  there  was  a sermon.  The  serv- 
ice became  exceedingly  tedious,  and  the  air 
noxious.  Every  one  was  weary.  Pedro  and 
his  wife  rose  to  depart.  A few  boys  and  wro- 
men  snatched  their  hands  to  kiss — at  which 
they  were  not  a little  annoyed,  and  with  reason, 
for  the  Empress  appeared  haggard  and  ready  to 
faint.  Nothing  like  a smile  crossed  Pedro’s 
stolid  German  face,  from  his  coming  in  to  his 
leaving.  It  seemed  os  if  he  had  been  taught 
to  suppress  every  motion  of  the  kind  as  derog- 
atory to  his  station.  He  entered  his  carriage 
at  the  door  and  drove  off  in  silence ; there  was 
not  a buzz  of  applause  nor  a viva. 

Before  Mass  began  the  two  Lady  Saints  of 
the  procession  were  brought  in,  when  a small 
accident  happened  to  Isabel.  Her  bearer  was 
prevented  by  the  crowd  in  front  from  placing 
her  steadily  on  her  shrine,  and  she  fell,  knocked 
over  a couple  of  sacred  candlesticks,  and  would 
have  tumbled  to  the  ground  had  not  a gentle- 
man immediately  in  front  of  me  fortunately 
caught  her. 

I now  re-entered  the  Vestiy,  and  met  my 

friend  Sefior  R o,  who  had  been  looking 

for  me  to  accompany  him  through  the  Found- 
ling apartments.  Upward  of  one  hundred  girls, 
plainly  but  neatly  dressed,  were  ranged  along 
the  four  sides  of  a large  room  through  which 
visitors  passed.  The  greater  part  were  under 
ten  or  eleven  years — a few  might  be  twenty — 
three  or  four  were  over  thirty.  None  are  ever 
sent  aw  ay  against  their  wishes.  Their  sleeping- 
rooms  were  every  thing  that  could  be  wished: 
four  single  beds  in  each.  None  were  married 
to-day.  Applicants  for  wives  must  leave  their 
names  and  address,  that  their  characters  and 
circumstances  may  be  ascertained.  In  the 
school -room  were  very  creditable  specimens  of 
wTiting.  From  the  dining-room  we  went  to 
the  Cozinha,  where  the  large  brick  Fogao  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  as  they  appear  to 
have  often  stood  in  Pompeian  kitchens. 
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The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  Isabel  is 
the  modern  represen tativo  of  the  goddess  Mi- 
seraconb'a,  to  whom  Greeks  and  Romans  dedi- 
cated Houses  of  Mercy  for  the  miserable  and 
unfortunate.  In  the  early  adoption  of  heathen 
deities  and  customs  under  Christian  appella- 
tions, the  attributes  and  functions  of  that  popu- 
lar deity  were  assigned  to  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  the  Baptist. 

One  word  on  the  performances  in  the  Chapel 
and  Church  services  generally.  I may  be  pre- 
judiced— most  of  us  are  when  out  of  the  circle 
of  influences  in  which  our  habits  and  opinions 
have  been  formed ; but  this  manual,  labial,  ti- 
bial — this  sprinkling,  smoking,  painted,  panto- 
mimic, histrionic  worship  of  the  Creator — this 
system  of  externalage  and  gilded  similitudes 
that  sensible  mortals  would  sicken  to  be  com- 
plimented with,  does  seem  out  of  character  with 
the  present  times.  In  some  respects  it  sur- 
passes in  grossness  the  grossest  idolatry.  The 
communion  of  North  American  Indians  with 
die  “ Great  Spirit”  appears  to  me  more  consist- 
ent and  rclincd.  True,  it  was  practiced  by  our 
ancestors;  but  that  was  when  they  were  little 
better  informed  than  are  modern  barbarians. 
The  images  are  better  carved  and  more  neatly 
dressed  than  those  of  Fcticism ; but  the  principle 
involved  in  the  introduction  is  the  same  in  both. 

Can  not  the  human  mind  in  civilized  society 
dispense  writh  images  when  savages  can?  If 
religion  be  a living  principle  in  the  soul,  it  can 
have  no  more  attraction  for,  or  need  of  such 
things,  than  of  bricks  and  mortar,  or  any  other 
form  of  inanimate  substance,  no  matter  how 
men,  to  magnify  themselves,  may  attempt  to 
ally  them  with  worship.  With  just  as  much 
propriety  might  heaven  be  confined,  by  ecclesi- 
astical monopolizers,  to  persons  of  particular 
trades  as  to  those  of  religious  professions — to 
carpenters  and  shoemakers  for  example — for 
Christian  virtue  has  quite  as  much  affinity  for 
wood  and  leather,  as  for  creeds  and  ceremonies 
and  these  strange  paraphernalia. 

However  well  intentioned  the  unknown  au- 
thors of  the  physical  worship  of  gods  and  dead 
men  by  means  of  images  arid  their  endless 
accessories  may  have  been,  and  however  expe- 
dient or  justifiable  (if  either  term  be  admissable) 
its  application  to  Christianity  in  darker  times, 
it  surely  is  not  necessary  now.  But  national 
and  minor  hierarchies  never  purged  themselves. 
Enlightened  only  from  without,  they  have  ever 
been  the  last  to  yield  to  conviction.  Still,  the 
world  in  religious  matters  is  advancing;  it  can 
not  do  otherw  ise  where  science  is  cultivated  and 
Galileos  left  free  to  pursue  it.  And  what  is 
true  science  but  a manifestation  of  the  Creator 
in  his  works  ? And  w'hat  are  they  but  “ Revealed 
Truths, n given  us  to  study,  and  which  no  one 
can  study  aright  without  becoming  wiser  and 
better,  without  feeling  his  nature  rising  into 
higher  phases  of  existence,  and  his  affections 
throbbing  with  gratitude  to  the  Parent  of  the 
universe  for  the  ceaseless  wonders  of  his  benefi- 
cence here  displayed. 
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In  Rio,  as  every  where  else,  life  is  a medley. 
Tragedy  and  comedy,  death  and  diversions,  farces 
and  funerals,  are  mixed  up  together.  No  mat- 
ter how  popular  the  amusements,  innocent  the 
sports,  or  universal  the  joys,  the  Great  Intruder 
can  neither  be  softened  nor  cajoled,  ami  to  him 
monasteries  are  as  attractive  ns  masquerades. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Intrudo-revels  the  Friar 
Barbozn,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical Institute,  expired.  His  demise  is 
deemed  a loss  to  the  country,  he  having  been 
considered  the  most  devoted  man  in  it  to  litera- 
ture and  science.  I attended  his  obsequies  at 
the  Paula  Church,  and  there  witnessed  the  tran- 
sition from  childish  gambols  to  the  solemni- 
ties of  a funeral ; from  the  heyday  of  life  to 
contemplate  its  extinction.  Variable  in  his  na- 
ture, man  alternates  between  grief  and  joy — the 
poles  of  his  existence — toward  one  or  the  other 
of  which  he  is  ever  veering. 

A friend  of  the  deceased  and  I went  early, 
and  had  time  to  look  about  before  the  cere- 
monies began.  The  church  stands  at  the  head 
of  Ouvidor  Street,  flush  with  the  pavement,  and 
is  relieved  by  poor-looking  dwellings  on  either 
hand.  It  is  of  the  prevailing  style.  Two  square 
towers  support  the  central  part,  whose  peaked 
pediment  is  surmounted  with  a huge  bronze  cross. 

The  towers  run  up  a story  higher,  each  finished 
with  a dome,  resembling  a boy’s  inverted  top, 
and  the  peg  set  off  with  a brazen  chanticleer 
— the  symbol  of  Peter  and  of  vigilance. 

The  interior  is  a long,  high,  and  airy  saloon  ; 
the  floor  clear  of  encumbrances;  no  aisles, 
columns,  pews,  nor  aught  else  to  intercept  the 
view  or  interrupt  one’s  movements.  Light  is 
admitted  at  the  sides,  near  the  arched  and  rich- 
ly carved  roof,  through  semicircular  windows, 
through  the  three  street  doors,  which  ns  usnal 
constitute  the  entrances,  and  also  at  three  win- 
dows over  them.  The  further  end  is  wholly 
taken  up  with  the  High  Altar,  a rich  affair  with 
numerous  candles  burning.  Above  them  stands 
the  Saint,  carved,  draped,  and  painted  to  monk- 
ish life.  Against  the  side  walls  are  six  more 
shrines,  three  on  each  side,  with  their  images 
of  natural  dimensions,  so  that  in  this  place  are 
seven  altars,  where  seven  distinct  saints  can  be 
invoked,  and  where  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
are  consulted  daily. 

This  temple  honors  ignorance  as  well  as  su- 
perstition in  the  person  of  its  patron,  Francis 
Martotile,  a Calabrian  monk,  who  burying  him- 
self in  a cell,  acquired,  ns  Fakirs  acquire,  no- 
toriety by  disgusting  mortifications.  He  re- 
nounced fish,  w ine,  meat,  stockings,  shoes,  beds, 
soap,  and  razors,  besides  rigorously  cultivating 
mental  destitution.  The  usual  result  followed ; 
he,  like  other  dirty  gentlemen  who  lived  and 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  and  filth,  w*rought 
miracles.  His  fame  induced  that  old  tiger 
Louis  XI.  to  drop  on  his  knees  before  him,  and 
implore  his  intercession  with  the  Saints  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  monarch’s  days — a miracle 
too  great  for  the  monk  and  too  good  for  the 
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4*%  the  roofs  of  houses^  consisting  of 
two  boitird?.  fluffing  in  the  middle  ut  aw  angle. 
Hiriged  ox.  both  sides,  they  open  along  the  ridge 
so  thht  either  one  half  or  both  lmiv  be  thrown 
back...  When  dually  ekmed  the  o nty  fastening 
is  a sruall  podhrik. 

Wiueii  placed  op  the  stand  Hie  foUlmg-  hife 


penUunj.,  What  be  ud >*  poop)*  here-  o\  . 
whose  coiiriW  he  never  b^dy  it  is  mu  hard  to 

toil.  ' 'v ' :: '' ' ,J  ; ' ■ ■ ‘ v V < J 

.The  only  $/#*V  vT  u (WemI  wu*  a kind  of 
wcophag^rViMking  stand  M the  WidliUe  of  the 
f$p$  biniilai  iu  the  article  ten ushed  by  uudeiv 
takers-  . Foiijr  tWt  fitmi  it'  on  either  ride,  stood: 
w row  of  Trni^;  -grit c tin  dies  r j J**  .of  •. dksiAicf 
patuMns.  five  feet  high,  with  CAiuitea  to 
c*»wrp*y/»d.  A negro  mason  was  at  work, 
i tiHini:  a door-v  av  into  the  left  wall,  s*«iii(‘ 

It  ft  ecu  fpejt  above  the  door  and  near  the  & 
hi  tidy  far  hu  entrance  to  a new  pendent  or 
'•sVaildVir-ncst-  pulpit,  about 'to  !*e  put  up  to 
ro?  [respond  with  one-  opposite,  About  a 
di&tfa  per-uns  wore  in,  find  nil  moving  and 
looking  about  .ff  ptf  :id.»A/tg$r j • 

elderly  fe omits  who  came  in  am!  Me: n.-i 
herself  itpint  jh^  ox^fgd  float-  Within  ih^;  • • 
balustrade.  heiH*jf,  ajnlgwifcd. 

kwbilh  mteivsely  ott.jttfcfr&f  the  side  image*,; 
Three  cofafad  «by’  tin  black 

\Tdv  appeared  ntui  sftstul  riicmsehes  be- 
side her.  These  were  i he  only  ienudet  present* 
lA&'t  lpA11e.it  on  the  rails,  dose  by  tlm.fpf  fttvell- 
dressed  mail  of  fifty  came  ujvund  kdeeibig  near 
mo,  touched  with  his*  right  thumb  hw  head 
eyes,  ni»se,  r;hccksr  ehliy  mouth,  >)touidar^r  and 
btvnvx.  Then,  wHboui  firing,  he  gu/ed  round, 
looked  -M  the  uegiro  working; in  thti  wall*  nodded 


aissM 


W WW1>. 

' ...  . d ' 

were  laid  hack,  nud  the  deceased  sanitary,  from 
b b'-re  I mood,  uppeared  n*  iri  rb«'  sketch. 
Whites  tfie  pri«^t&  wniked  fbtmd  tin?  ridltn. 
chanitiig,  swinging  fmn&crs,  and  sprinkling  thy 
above,,  resting  bn  his 
conspicuous  iodtoUte*  of  the 


niifprih  tlw>  black  masc 
crow-bar, 
cerernoivv 

We  tkov  were  about  to  witness  the  mode  of 
burin! 4 one  of  dnssb  at  antiquity,  and  winch  t*. 
my  mind  commends  itetflf  ns  far  enj-eruM  fa. 
ours.  The  cental  erics  of  Rio  adjoin  the  rear  or 
sides  of  their  frrSpdetive  dmrchc®.  They  are 
not  seen  from  puy  street,  iiur  iTpeniiig  directly 
«rno  any.  At  iir>t  1 wandered  where  ihcv 
were*  ami  when  I found  diem,  I wondered  more 
nt  their  limited  dirncuriiwiH.  Tho  dead  nu  mu 
intenred  hi  gntvu^.nor  concealed  below:  tho  snr* 
i'ute ; jusiead  of  cxteimiT'O  burial  grtwntU  or 
Aubtemmeoiis  excavntions*  room  il»r  llrnr  thick 
wn!h.  df  wind i the  ride  <if  a church  cummwnh 
nwriyeyry  tor  one,  is  found  sufihienL  As  fFiesW 
places  ure  un  one  plan,  a deMTipriQjv  of  tfris  of 
.St.  Francisco  de  Paula  will  givo  a gene u*  uitw 
of  all. 

Fussing  out  tUro»igh  A riih  dour  w e eritered  h 
qumimn^ulnr  area  bi.nmk'd  by  f *nr  liigb  widbs 
with  a ccmriuuous  ybvd  or  roof  projecting  in- 

wmd,  IcMiving  u ceritin)  spin  e open  io  lie-  kkyt 

nccupled  by  a few  imyrhl^  Tint 

ni«  •h’e«  fhr  the  rknuh  v in  the  Veils  wore 

u liijle  oyer  six  feet  by  hyo  mid  a imlh  eighteen 
inches  Ugh  at  the  tUp]^  iimi  two  feet  yi  the 
middle,  the  roof  ic^yomg  u Ibw  aycb*  Ail  are 
-plasterod  nud  wliiicwa-dK'd.  .tn  hot  weather 
tliey  wvHibl  tuj  t.io  b^A  ry?!  iiig-pbices  for  the  hv- 
i ng;  J 'vv'as  no  longcrvofl^^^d  that  j^ufdc  here 
are  mostly  ilWruJad .. A; j thoni  c.olRu^  aod  eapecbilly 
id  all  are  entcanb^d  in  ibuir  riofuc 

!Ic}ii  wciv  rhivo  tier*  $$  ui»bcv,.  ra»d.  rontin. 
uyd  w\nj}!,  tire  j'hi'ce.  Tljysu  ituU  m*iy  oc CH< 
pitid  have  the  fronts  brhddid  up  and  pb^rci- 
y<I  over.  Ait  mv  nymberedt  no  '■ 

tec  hitterihgy  Their  fmmnts  occupy*  Mictti  Uju 


to  me,  and  kept  twisting  lum^elf  ^K’Ut  to  fee 
what  way  going  ou  hchinxl  hinn 

brought  hi  huge  fruyk  rif  mftnimolh 
candies,  and  piiad  them  nw  the  diior  A 
nuinber  of  gentlemen  soon  all cr  Vldfe 
with  t.bo^c  already  in*  ranged  themselves  three 
deep  i>h  either  hurul  tVruiiug "V 
from  the  doiir  toward  the  altar;  Hhd  pi^etdly 
wc  all.  field  liglited  riipcrs,  renting  €»u^  end  un 
the  floor,  and  inclinin';  the  upper  one  forward  to 
prevent  the.  sweating  material  frpm  descending 
on  one’s  bands*  Two  h urKtred  of  u»  thus  stooil, 
like  soldier*  A*  drijt  with  totiskeu?,  in  the  harnc 
position . As  currertH  caused  thtf  inched  wax 
to  nce.uimUat^  beneath  the  flu  tat*,  it  was  uticcre- 
tnbrdoa.%  ihtwvn  on  the  floor  by  bringing  the 
taper*  for  a rnomexit  to  a horutmtal  position. 
Thic  cdffciaong  priest  n^xt  entered,  followed  In- 
bearing  the  coffin,  which  they  quickly 
placed  u)?ou  the  suvnd. 


iifvns- 


‘CytRas  here  arc-  hot  like-  ours,  being  of  the 
sttrtw  w idih  aTid  depib  i)i rougi i o ut,  and  #o  riutU 
low  Uiat  tbc  ^uihdsj  ami  fm.cf  the 
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nipt  ion  takes  place. 
The  lime  consumes 
the  flesh,  und  in 
two  years  the  bones 
are  taken  out,  and 
placed  in  a rose- 
wood or  m arbit- 
rage, or  burnt,  and 
the  u$hes  preserv- 
ed. The  niche  will 
then  be  white- 
washed, and  ready 
for  another  tenant. 

The  cefneleriea 
uf  llio  are  literal 
copies,  on  ft  smaller 
scale*  of  the  sepul- 
chral structures  of 
the  Greeks  and  Ho- 
mans.* The  form 
of  the  coffins  here 
is  also  of  remote 
antiquity.  Origin- 
ally of  stone,  anti 

placed  in  the  open 
air,  their  roofs 
were  formed  after 
those  of  houses, 
and  with  the  same 
view — -to  allow  rain 
to  run  off.  Stone 
sarcophagi  of  this 
description  arc  counted  among  the  oldest  of 
ecclesiastic  monuments  in  Europe. 

Two  of  the  orations  were  published.  The 
style  is  too  figurative  for  colder  latitudes,  but  is 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Brazil.  The  de- 
ceased had  been  ambitious  of  political,  as  well 
as  of  scientific  and  monastic  fame.  He  was  n 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  and  urged 
Pedro  to  assume  the  title  of  44  Emperor,”  as 
one  more  imposing  than  that  of  “King." — 
An  extract  from  the  best  of  the  panegyrics  is 
added : 

4* Almost  a quarter  of  a century  after  the 
consummation  of  the  famed  fact — the  creation 
of  a new  empire  on  the  earth — Death  lias  come 
mid  snatched  awav  n chief  netor  in  the  grfeftt 
drama,  of  which  the  principal  actor  was  the  sou 
of  kings,  the  beloved  Prince  of  Liberty  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  Ncw.f 

'‘He  is  dead  who,  in  that  epoch  of  enthusi- 
asm, proposed  to  the  nesv  sovereign  the  title  of 
Emperor,  und  who,  undunnted,  raised  his 
voice  in  the  midst  of  bayonets,  to  anathematize 
an  oppressive  policy,  designed  to  reconquer  in 
America  the  irreparable  past,  to  suspend  chains 
in  the  throne  where  kings  had  been  seated,  and 


CUMfcTERV  or  THR  PAULA  CUURCII. 


* See-  Mows'  c<>!  ltd  ion  of  vaws,  tripods,  altars,  etc.  Plate 
114  repnwnta  one  discovered  in  Poioo  in  1T4&  It  h»* 
six  rows  of  nkbcjs.  Plate  M % exhibits  another  bclutig- 
lug  to  the  1J via  Family — alt  above  the  twirfaco  of  the 
ground. 

t Thi*  was  Pedro  I.,  what#  the  Kraziliani  expelled  lot 
his  tyranny. 
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fram  which  (lowed  fu«ts  tbuY'i«ji4Kf(^ii^r^n»s ' ' \vid»  bi  other eJittreUes  wrt  to.  iheni  o»e  «*U 

to  slavery  inripoa^hk1  *■'  was  intended,, 

“ The  Nw.WoiHf?  vca«  not  shaped  to  Us  mews-  -At  the  door  were  three  {iim^hox^  : ♦mArm 
tired  hy  the  hand*  • >£'  a pigmy.  Hie  mouths  of  the  .African’*  oho  pairtm,  cmlydmuded  l#  Sun 
tfee  * Auurftmj,  Madeira,  Xingu,  omi  (iuayha,  Benedicts,”  wus  ■painted:;  <m  \iw  second.  iAtf'm* 
ware  d *&£  jgtmd  by  p 10  v n)  cmefc  for  a people  of  St  if 'ft  a pair  of  eyo-UdU  in  liter  tnirtd,  'ttpji'eftl- 
gniuw;  jUitl  for  a prinro  who,  from  the  .<iiruiTitt  i&d  to  ns;  and  i?tj  toe  third  stood  *HMv  Lady 
of  his  tlumift,  tornd  one.  day  ham  stortferittefr  of  the  Llc*.ii«r~~N.  S'.  da  CaU*i&~-koldifl£  0 
tvith  the  universe,  and  mark  the  track  of  his  human  head  impended  hv  it  twine  or  lock  of 
high  destiny!  The  conception,  of  this  grand  hair;  remind  mg  one  of  Judith  bearing  ofT that 
idea  \m;'hoi'«ttfReient  tor  the  gem  as  of  the  man  ofitokifernesv 

who  now  rests  in  the  hed  of  death,  hut  day  and  Entering,  we  found  the  place  a picture  oi 
night,  with  his  ardent  imd.  creative  soiil,  he  desolation;  nfdidtjg  Tisihle  hvd- hare  walls,  eeil>- 
worked  to  complete  it.  mgs,  and  decayed  doors.  The  principal  image. 

“IVchtyv&ix  Tiohdrant  titles  adorn  hia  mem-  add  those  of  the  six  side  shrines  we  hud  ooirui 
orv,  and  in  dgh ceeu  dlusfruu’.y .societies  wwshig  to  see,  had  two Mmd.  The  sAm-ts  Jmd  left  their 
ttiuafe  pmcliiimed  rinvt  of  a sage..  niches,  viz.,  Xos^a  Kcrthtfra  do  Ruzana,  N.  >.  Jo 

“Brazil  ytetonk  for  rhy  m^.sot  the  Conceietko  $*<§•  du  Cahc;£a,  N:  & do  Btnii  Fitiu 

Cation  Jsnauriiy  «Ja  Gun  ha  (Wboi.tc5v  Smto  Ajiim.  Kan  J mourn.  mid  Son  HeuedictOv 
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erous  and  evidently  very  sick.  His  languid  eyes 
were  fastened  on  one  of  the  images,  to  which 
he  began  to  pour  out  his  sorrows  in  a suppressed 

voice.  I withdrew,  and  joining  H pointed 

to  the  supplicant.  “ Yes,”  said  H , with  a 

shrug,  44  be  told  me  yesterday  he  was  coming  to 
see  if  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rozario  would  stop  the 
running  sore  in  his  arm.”  “But  why  come  to 
a black  church  ?”  I asked.  “ Because  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  he  has  been  to  every 
white  one  without  being  able  to  interest  a single 
Saint  in  his  behalf.  The  Lady  he  is  now  con- 
sulting has  her  shrine  in  this  place,  and  saints, 
like  physicians,  must  be  called  on  at  their  resi- 
dences. Many  whites  come  here  for  assistance, 
and  some  make  vows  even  to  that  Blackamoor.” 

Our  presence  and  talking,  and  the  noise  made 
by  two  romping  colored  boys,  disturbed  not  in 
the  least  the  poor  man’s  devotions.  In  seven 
or  eight  minutes  he  crossed  himself,  rose,  bowed 
to  the  Lady,  dipped  a finger  in  the  lustral  basin, 

and  went  noiselessly  away,  giving  H a sign 

of  recognition  as  he  passed. 

We  were  about  to  follow,  when  an  extremely 
old  and  infirm  female  came  tottering  in  bare- 
footed with  the  aid  of  a staff.  She  was  nearly 
blind,  had  lost  her  teeth,  and  was  the  oldest 
slave  I ever  saw.  She  stood  awhile  to  disen- 
gage from  her  skirts  a rosary  composed  of  beans. 
A fevr  coppers  were  put  into  her  hands ; she 
rolled  her  yellow  eye-balls,  gasped  and  gurgled 
her  thanks,  approached  the  altar,  and  knelt  close 
to  the  patron  and  kinsman  of  her  race.  We 
left  her  communing  with  him — probably  the 
only  consolation  left  her. 

The  cemetery  of  this  church  is  large.  The 
niches  for  the  dead  are  four  deep,  and  all  ten- 
anted except  two. 

“ Black  Benedict”  is  generally  considered  an 
imaginary  Saint,  got  up  by  the  Portuguese  with 
the  view  of  more  effectually  keeping  slaves  in 
subjection.  I have  interrogated  several  priests 
on  the  subject,  including  Father  Tilbury,  an  En- 
glish monk,  bat  not  one  could  say  who  he  was, 
where  he  dwelt,  nor  how  and  when  he  became 
canonized. 

The  portrait  of  him  is  a fac-simile  of  his 
44  blessed  picture  given  out  to  his  devotees,  and 
worn  in  their  bosoms.  As  a specimen  of  art, 
it  is  a fair  sample  of  those  of  other  Saints.  In 
some  few  churches  lithographs  have  been  intro- 
duced for  those  who  contribute  bills  instead  of 
coppers.  At  one  Saint’s  feast  I noticed  three 
qualities  of  the  portraits  given  oat. 


SAINT  ANTONY  AND  HIS  MONASTERY. 

We  spent  the  best  part  of  two  days  in  St. 
Antony’s  monastery,  an  irregular  pile  of  three- 
story  buildings,  located  on  one  side  of  a hill, 
dedicated  to  and  owned  by  the  most  popular  of 
Brazilian  minor  divinities.  The  ascent,  wide 
and  paved,  winds  up  at  the  rear  of  the  Carioco 
Fountain.  Here  and  there  a slave  was  asleep, 
reclining  against  the  dead  wall  on  cither  hand, 
while  almost  every  where  were  revolting  nui- 
sances committed  by  them. 
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There  are  several  Antony’s  in  the  calendar, 
and  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the  other.  He 
who  had  such  amusing  personal  conflicts  with 
Satan  was  of  Egypt,  and  not  a few  of  his  acts 
and  powers  have  been  ascribed  to  his  namesakes. 

It  was  he  who,  centuries  after  his  death,  began 
to  cure  people  of  a disease  not  heard  of  while 
he  lived — one  that,  from  his  success  in  treating, 
still  bears  his  name.  He  only  should  be  pictured 
with  fire  and  a pig — not,  as  the  wicked  might 
surmise,  to  indicate  a favorite  monastic  dish. 

The  early  appearance  of  erysipelas  in  Europe — 
association  of  the  Saint  and  pigs  with  it,  etc.j 
will  be  found  accounted  for  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  Gabriel  d’Emilliane’s  History  of  the 
Monastical  Orders,  1693; 

“In  the  year  1089,  a contagions  sickness, 
called  the  Sacred  Fire,  a kind  of  very  dangerous 
leprosie,  having  spread  itself  into  several  parts 
of  Europe,  those  of  the  Province  of  Vienna,  in 
France,  had,  at  last,  recourse  to  the  Relicks  of 
St.  Antony  the  Egyptian.  They  say  that  who- 
ever did  call  upon  him  was  delivered  from  the 
Sacred  Tire ; and  contrariwise  those  who  blas- 
phemed or  took  the  name  of  St.  Antony  in  vain 
were  immediately,  by  the  Saint’s  unmerciful 
vengeance,  delivered  up  to  it.  This  gave  occa- 
sion to  Gaston  Frank,  in  company  with  some 
other  persons,  to  institute,  in  the  year  1095,  the 
Religion  [Order]  of  St.  Antony,  whose  principal 
care  it  was  to  serve  those  who  were  tormented 
with  the  Sacred  Fire.  They  represent  St.  An- 
tony with  a fire  kindled  at  his  side  to  signifie 
that  he  delivers  people  from  the  Sacred  Fire. 

They  paint  a hog  near  him  as  a sign  that  he 
cures  beasts  of  all  diseases : and  to  honor  him 
in  several  places  a hog  is  kept  at  common  charges 
and  called  St.  Antony’s  Hog,  for  which  they 
[the  people]  have  great  veneration.  Many  will 
have  St.  Antony’s  picture  on  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  hoping  by  that  to  be  preserved  from  the 
Plague.  And  the  Italians,  who  did  not  know' 
the  true  signification  of  the  fire  painted  at  his 
side,  thought  that  he  preserved  houses  also  from 
being  burnt,  and  they  call  upon  him  on  such  oc- 
casions. As  for  the  Frvars,  they  know  so  well 
how  to  moke  use  of  the  power  of  their  St.  An- 
tony, that,  when  they  go  a-begginp,  if  one  does 
refuse  what  they  ask  for,  they  threaten  imme- 
diately to  make  the  Sacred  Fire  to  fall  upon 
him ; therefore  the  poor  country  people,  to  avoid 
the  menaces  and  witchcrafts  of  these  monks, 
present  them  every  year  with  a good  fat  hog 
apiece.  Some  Cardinals  and  Prelates  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  Pope  Paul  III.  to  abolish  these 
wretched  Begging  Fryars,  but  they  could  not 
compass  their  good  design ; and  these  Monks 
do  subsist  yet  to  this  day  in  several  places, 
though  the  sickness  of  St.  Antony's  Fire  be 
now  very  rare.” 

This  old  establishment  contains  good  speci- 
mens of  carving ; and  the  chapel,  without  a tithe 
of  the  gilt  that  glistens  in  others,  is  a gallery  of 
paintings,  which,  if  not  miracles  of  art,  are  ex- 
emplifications of  the  miraculous.  They  may 
not  equal  the  best  productions  of  Raphael  or  of 
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staff  ahonls  upward.  Ami- with  it  a bou- 
quet. Thus  far  there  is  mAhing  ver<  Armarls-; 
able,  fiat  hi  bis  tight  band is  (wfifli  I jirst  tpbk. 
for  'ft  xvtJkmg-oJinc)  « murshnlV  batoj)r  over  hi* 
v:bauklerir  a broad  red  military  Mislv  ^rt  hi.vbreaAT 
the  star  or  ero^s  of  some  milrttmt  order,  and,  h« 
it  to  murk  nil]  more  eniphatteally  the  hero,  Ms 
brews.-  me  entire-led ■ whh  «,  wreath,  in  the  th»m-> 
nor  of  a ftocnan  conqueror. 

docs  t ipifc  &&&}*  I exotidttmd.*-^ 

d Menu/*'  r^died  H - - , "why.  that  he . is  n 
ifk&igh  V oftb  0 • AliiJ rhry  XJrder  of 

f.Vrrtw^fi  and  Bi^ih  htiim^s  to  ilic  regular 
army,  if  Avmmi  sHionc  i^ktt *&n an t-Cnlonej, 

and  rM-ri- i.w  hi*'  pay  m*:>hthiv  the  *aine  its  every 
Either  officer ” 

“f,omisM  s#M;  Jf,  ^no  pooify,  Antotf  « 

; inWicr  and  commander  of  a Jiving  regiment! 
| tt -vyotf  At  fids  moment  a m<>uk  earner  In 
?»i«h !en] y through  a fr  ble  duor  cltfse  nj  whonf  ^ 
Mood.;  Makjh"  k revfj^nee  to  the  suint.  by 
Ofin^ng  one  knee  ueAfiy  fi>  thefftfor*  W turned 
^rtqiijrlrtgiy-  tirv  . h*  ; Uuder.^jiiftri.;  fit,,  rather’ 
biit  of  a ftfhuispmg  tin  en— **  ’few*. <*qle£i£te i? 

’ of  ft  Qro  *ij  ianraAfty  i3tvmpanloti  jftpokn  uiul  t of *1 
him  I trft*  a stnmtAir*  tWirvu?;  $f£oit\a  o^r 
•he  e$  t«1»l ishmeu  t W)  th  a dnlnoni? 

fiance  at  the  mdttwAwdum  hook  and  pencil  iu 
fay.  ask^d,  Ali  he 

pions  ?”  The  linsw^r  ws*  f <*fa(dory ; and.  suA? 

!•  enough , what  had  mi (\  of  the  nwrtiiil 

offices.  di'jrivaics,  and  raiurv  of  the  r-aiar  was  ■■fttl 
| true.  The  monk  sj&kfe  of  him  in  Ihe  charmer 
; of  a i?gcrinmir,vnud  I asked,  w^v  give  him  that 
ride  if  he  is  hnr  « cvifrttf]  ? The  H?\vwrar  wos 
reudvy  according  f&  ’Ayer};. 

1 Ivnight  of  ihei  tVixnd  ,Crp*h  : A*  eninled  to  the 
irtHigidd  and  honors  of  the  highest  rurA:  hence., 
in  common  with  his  brother  knights,  Xicntenant - 
Colonel  Alffonyy  though  bearing  ncifftfu  stock- 
ings nor  shoes,  is  coToplimeiited  with  the  badges 
and  dignities  of  a general 

We  Dow  tirrhioV  ro  iIjc  pauuiog<.  While 
gar.i  ng  on  r»ue  rather in  tout Wy  X risked  Tfty  repn- 
hMion  with  the  tn’otik; ’t^:,.inftd ‘rdrifonil y . turning 
rpy  hack  on t lie  gewtTHh  a piece  of  forge  if  u)ne» 
defemed  iflcotnpnfible  Vith  ■ ^true  devqfion.  X 
: ough*  to  have  lx»gn  tin.  m^  *|T»ardy  rna^miirb  m 
! at  hrtdther  iduirch  I had  been  rcproTcd  for  u 


Annihal  i'armeei  (d  lhjlogujt,  bur  thev  aro 
i>4  uu|*ii^  of  the  w ork%  of  an  individual  deemed 
vastly  tnon?-  gifted  than  either-^vk.f  Autonv  uf 
• I'AiitlU.  t T . - '••  ' / ’ ‘ ^ ;• 

The  pjan  of  the  dmj»c*l  two  pamllelognims 
-af  muiqual  width  (tiig  suiiilJcr  one  the  thnueef) 
Jrtrhcfl  end  to  euti  'Hu?  ^htrauec  iv  a.t  >huavt<lo 
oxily  half  of  Av?iii:h  H ajTfOjrrnacd  ir»  i,he 
atidmu?©.  We  are  standing  at  the,  ftnd 
see  j yun(fer>t  tfie  opjkKit^  ^ireniiiltV^  Aufimy 
over  the  High  Altar  and  ihving  d^ 
shrines  ato  near  lh©  javit  tiiui  v>f  tfu*.  t-hauc^i  v/uh 
the  ch ji pul.  Om  U ^ruju^t  hjr  g nnrt 

opposite  to  her  fire.  ^rs.^iti«l- .-hf s.v> 
ISenfedier  stands.  Lar^c  as  life,  gr^X-IobUhig^ 
hn  crisp  h air  shorn  e ix  iwm&t,  he  hctid^  over  fiiO 
prone  bftbr.tfi  his  anus  and  iA  .haLshingft  \o  frlecji, 


C’urving  outwiml  his  lifft  iirht,  he 
the  hand  a eto^d  hdokv  th&  cm& 
■0; oaistiMih^  a peihbtiii  for  hi>.  fjfib’r— 
"#i’th»nit  which  h*  >s  sv-v-m  swr  ft  i*'  ap-v'-y 
thih^  rating  with  omviW.  ow  theTohimCt.  the 
ofirer  I a fhe  air:  Itr  Atatore/i^  ipV 

It  wears  paTitidcK.  .5  white.  -\\k  lVork  with  rash, 
ftrid  griid-irlced  tiff  lis.  ff ill©  w-  touqcf 

neck,  a crown  is  on  it*  h^ad.  A bail  in  .uin 
hftrnl^  and  in  ihe  other  rin  arf iffcUl  ^osegay. 
Beuvcen  Amotij?^  light  Arm  wnd  ht^ftyi  ^ rrus?- 
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2.  The  saint  in  propria  persona,  acting  the 
part  of  a surgeon  extraordinaire,  is  fixing  the 
foot  of  a living  person  to  the  limb  from  which 
it  had  been  severed.  A young  man,  said  our 
cicerone,  once  kicked  his  mother.  He  went  out 
and  met  a stranger,  who  startled  him  by  saying, 
44  He  that  kicks  his  mother  should  lose  his 
foot.”  Conviction  seized  the  culprit;  he  re- 
turned home  and  chopped  off  the  offending 
member.  His  injured  mother  came  in,  began 
to  cry,  and  before  he  bled  to  death  picked  up 
the  foot  and  took  her  son  with  her  in  search  of 
the  stranger.  He  was  close  by,  and  recognized 
as  St.  Antony.  Seeing  the  youth  repentant  he 
immediately  healed  him.  The  foot,  in  drawing 
nigh  to  its  proper  place,  sprung  out  of  the  saint's 
hands,  like  the  keeper  to  a magnet,  and  the  line 
of  separation  was  not  visible. 

3.  Meeting  some  Turks,  they  reviled  him. 
One  more  violently  wicked  than  the  rest,  was 
strangely  punished.  Both  his  eyes  flew  out  of 
their  sockets  into  Antony's  hands.  The  saint 
is  painted  with  one  between  each  finger  and 
thumb,  and  the  screaming  sinner  kneeling  be- 
fore him.  This  was  evidence  too  awful  for 
Mohammedans  to  resist.  They  were  converted, 
and  the  saint  returned  the  balls  to  their  gaping 
voids,  where  all  became  right  again. 

4.  44  What  of  those  horses  kneeling  before  the 
saint,  and  Turks  standing  near?”  I asked.  One 
day  St.  Antony  was  raising  the  Host  as  Mo- 
hammedans were  passing.  They  derided  and 
refused  to  kneel.  To  convince  them  of  their 
error,  he  told  them  to  bring  their  cattle  near. 
They  complied,  and,  to  their  amazement,  the 
brutes  set  them  ’ an  example  of  devotion  by 
bowing  down  before  the  good  man  and  the 
wafer.  It  was  observed  to  our  expounder  that 
this  miracle  had  been  explained,  by  saying  some 
grain  had  been  put  into  a cavity,  which  the 
hungry  beasts  could  not  reach  without  kneeling. 
“That,”  said  he,  “ is  a lie.” 

5.  Two  of  the  largest  paintings  are  devoted 
to  the* greatest  of  his  miracles:  Preaching  in 
Pavia,  he  stopped  suddenly  in  his  sermon,  and, 
agreeably  to  ancient  practice,  requested  his 
congregation  to  repeat  a short  oration  or  prayer. 
In  the  mean  time  he  leaned  down  in  the  act  of 
meditation.  So  he  appeared  to  his  audience, 
but  in  reality  he  had  left  the  church.  Our 
Lady  had  made  known  to  him  that  his  father 
had  been  arrested  in  Portugal  for  murder,  and 
was  at  that  moment  on  his  way  to  the  gallows. 
By  her  aid  he  arrived  before  the  rope  was  passed 
round  his  parent’s  neck,  and,  as  the  pictures 
show  him,  stopped  the  posse,  consisting  of  the 
judge,  sheriff,  hangman,  and  crowd.  The  mur- 
dered man  was  in  his  coffin  close  by,  and  on 
him  the  saint  called.  The  corpse  obeyed  the 
mandate,  threw  off  the  cover  of  the  shell,  sat  up 
in  it,  and  proclaimed  aloud  the  innocence  of  the 
accused.  Antony  saluted  his  father  and  re- 
turned instantly  to  Pavia;  arriving  os  the  con- 
gregation finished  the  brief  prayer,  he  raised  his 
head  and  concluded  his  discourse  without  his 
absence  having  been  suspected. 
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Our  reverend  commentator  was  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  dwelt  with  pleasing  unction  on  a 
dozen  or  two  more.  Several  had  an  irresistible 
influence  over  the  muscles  of  our  mouths ; and 
the  negro,  who  had  come  in  again,  exposed  every 
molar  and  incisor  in  his  head,  nor  could  the 
Father  himself  always  keep  his  own  eye-teeth 
out  of  sight.  With  charming  naivetd  he  said 

to  H , 44  These  stories  can  do  no  harm.  If 

all  are  not  true,  most  of  them  are.” 

The  Vestiy  is  a splendid  room,  paved  with 
red  and  white  mosaics.  The  ceiling  is  paneled 
and  covered  with  rich  paintings  by  an  old  negro 
slave.  The  walls,  for  four  or  five  feet  up,  are 
cased  with  painted  blue  and  white  tiles,  illus- 
trating the  life  of  the  saint,  and  the  rest  with 
paintings  on  the  same  fruitful  subject.  The 
carvings  of  bureaus  and  round  the  doors,  in 
high  relief,  are  very  superior.  The  Lavatory 
occupies  an  adjoining  room.  In  the  centre  is  a 
marble  basin,  shell-shaped,  eight  feet  over,  and 
from  it  rises  a column,  at  whose  angles  invert- 
ed dolphins  deliver  the  water;  the  w-hole  sur- 
mounted by  a draped  female  statue  of  “Puritas,” 
some  twelve  feet  from  the  floor. 

Having  obtained  permission  to  show  us  the 
library,  our  cicerone  led  us  up  stairs  to  a large 
room  overlooking  a great  part  of  the  city  and 
the  bay.  When  the  door  was  unlocked  and 
thrown  open,  what  a blast  of  damp  and  mildew 
came  out ! Pausing  till  fresh  air  could  stream 
in,  we  spent  an  hour  or  two  among  the  books 
and  admiring  the  ancient  furniture.  Here  are 
between  five  and  six  thousand  volumes.  Heavy- 
tomes  on  Canon  Law-,  Monastic  Orders,  Mira- 
cles of  Saints,  History  of  Byzantium,  Works  of 
the  Fathers,  etc.  The  only  English  book  was 
a life  of  Milton.  With  the  exception  of  a work 
on  magic,  I did  not  see  a volume  of  special  in- 
terest ; nor  did  I open  one  whose  leaves  were 
not  glued  together  by  damp,  and  of  which  large 
portions  had  not  been  devoured  by  ants.  In  a 
few  years  the  whole  will  have  perished. 

The  Saint  as  a Soldier. — When  the  Royal 
family  arrived  from  Portugal  in  1808,  Antony 
was  only  Captain  of  Infantry — the  same  office 
held  by  him  in  Lisbon  ; but  before  returning  to 
Europe,  John  VI.  raised  him  to  a Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy  on  the  staff,  to  the  great  displeasure 
of  older  officers,  who  bitterly  complained  of  the 
promotion  as  a violation  of  all  military  rule. 
Besides  his  salary  of  960  milreis  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  he  appears  in  other  grades  in  the  army 
list,  and  receives  pay  and  rations  accordingly 
for  sendees  in  other  provinces.  I extracted  the 
following  from  the  National  Budget  for  the 
present  year,  from  the  Pension  List : 

Mllreta. 

San  Antonio  de  Goyas  ....  Granted  Nov.  IS,  1750,  192 

u de  Minas,  by  royal  mand.  Feb.  20, 1700,  480 

u do  Mouraria  . . Granted  Sept  5.  1800,  120 

44  da  Parahiba  . . 14  Dec.  18, 1S00,  75 

Besides  these,  I am  told  that  he  figures  in  other 
characters  as  a creditor  on  the  public  ledgers. 

As  the  whole  affair  was  strange  to  me,  I in- 
quired how  the  money  was  paid,  to  whom,  and 
how  disposed  of.  The  answer  was,  that  here, 
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in  liio,  the  abbot  of  his  monastery  receives  it,  1 1 was  told  she,  by  miracle,  made  one  for  the 


and  expends  it  on  the  Saint’s  person,  on  his 
clothes,  washing,  and  ornaments,  wages  for  his 
servants,  and  other  expenses  of  his  establish- 
ment. To  silence  my  scruples,  I was  furnished 
with  a copy  of  his  receipt  for  his  last  month’s 
galaxy,  signed  three  days  ago.  A literal  trans- 
lation is  subjoined : 

Pay  this , Likut. -Colon  el. 

Bastob.  No.  863. 

Received  from  the  illustrious  Lieut. -Colonel 
Manoel  Jos6  Alvas  da  Fonseca,  Treasurer  and  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  troops  of  tills  Capital,  the  sum  of  Eighty 
inllreis,  being  the  amount  of  Pay  due  for  the  month  of 
May  last  to  the  Glorious  Saint  Antony,  as  Lieut -Colonel 
in  the  army. 

To  manifest  the  same,  I sign  this  receipt 

Noted  Folio  6,  Father  Miguel  de  Santa  Rita, 

Lika.  > Superior. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  June  15,  1846. 

Paid,  Joao  Gaetano  d‘ Almeida  Franpa, 

Alves.  Ex  Syndic  Procurator. 

Antony  as  a Saint . — To  impress  me  with  his 
manifold  virtues  in  this  character,  a pious  lady 
loaned  me  a small  volume,  44  Compendio  de  Ora- 
c‘Cos.”  Lisbon,  1814.  In  the  44  Week  of  Love  to 
St.  Antony,”  the  form  of  address  on  Mondays  is 
44  Oh,  my  Saint  Antony ! Wonder  of  wonders ! 
Credit  to  Omnipotence!  Model  of  humility! 
Mystic  Doctor!  I offer  thee  two  Ave-Marias, 
and  supplicate  thee  to  ask  the  baby  Jesus  in  thy 
arms,  the  virtue  of  humility.”  On  other  days, 
devotees  use  the  following : 44  Oh,  St.  Antony ! 
Trcasurcr^of  Italy ! Precious  Stone  of  Poverty ! 
Human  Angel ! Prince  of  Heaven ! Sun  of  the 
World ! Atlantes  of  Virtue ! Star  of  Spain  and 
Portugal!  Wonder  of  Nature!  Brilliant  Sun 
of  Padua ! Doctor  of  Truth ! Trumpet  of  Heav- 
en ! Hammerer  of  Heretics ! Abyss  of  Sanctity! 
Rule  of  Perfection!  Column  of  the  Catholic 
Church ! Honor  of  the  Seraphic  Religion,  and 
most  Beloved  of  Glory ! I offer  thee  thirty-six 
Ave-Marias  in  honor  of  the  thirty-six  years  dur- 
ing which  thou  practiced  so  many  miracles !” 

Again  : “Do  we  look  for  miracles?  St.  An- 
tony makes  death,  sin,  sorrow,  errors,  and  dev- 
ils flee  away.  He  is  a prompt  medicine  for 
every  disease.  He  takes  us  out  of  prison,  de- 
livers us  from  pains,  and  all  lost  things  he  Jinds. 
Perils  he  banishes,  and  to  every  one  gives  suc- 
cor. Padua  confesses  all  this.  Pray  for  us, 
Good  Antony !” 

Another  passage — if  the  reader  is  not  out  of 
breath — explains  why  he  is  represented  with  a 
child.  44  Oh,  glorious  St.  Antony!  who  merited 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Mother  of  God 
her  only  baby  into  thine  arms !”  This  was  the 
highest  of  honors.  No  other  saint  received  such 
a mark  of  favor.  It  is,  moreover,  said  there 
was  much  trouble  to  get  the  infant  from  him, 
so  unwilling  he  was  to  give  it  up:  hence  it  is 
the  common  practice  of  his  worshipers  here, 
when  they  get  out  of  patience  with  him  for  de- 
laying to  comply  with  their  w ishes,  to  threaten 
to  take  the  baby  from  him.  Nothing,  a devout 
lady  says,  is  more  effectual  than  such  a threat. 

Intimating  that  Nossa  Senhora,  at  the  time 
Antony  lived,  had  no  baby  to  put  into  his  arms, 
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purpose!  « 

As  the  restorer  of  lost  things , Antony  is  con- 
stantly appealed  to  in  the  cases  of  runaway 
slaves,  stray  horses,  mules,  and  stolen  furniture 

of  every  description.  Senhora  P has  great 

devotion  for  him.  She  carries  his  picture  in 
her  bosom,  and,  iike  thousands  here,  keeps  an 
image  of  him  in  her  house.  Not  a day  passes 
without  her  addressing  him.  I took  the  liberty 
to  ask  what  she  w-anted  him  to  do  for  her  now  ? 

She  had  lost  a silver  spoon ! To  convince  me 
that  he  was 44  a veiy  miraculous  saint,”  she  men- 
tioned that  he  had  sent  one  of  her  mother’s 
slaves  back  after  a long  absence,  and  how  a •' 
valuable  one  of  her  own  had  ran  off,  and  been 
forced  to  return.  This  last  confessed  that  the 
tortured  image  of  the  Saint  used  to  appear  and 
tell  him  he  must  return. 

The  treatment  of  Antony  is  peculiar  to  him. 

When  other  saints  do  not  comply  with  requests 
preferred  to  them,  resignation  is  a duty ; while 
in  such  cases  he  is  scourged,  bruised,  abused, 
and  tormented  in  every  imaginable  manner; 
and,  what  is  strange,  this  is  said  to  be  agree- 
able to  him  1 The  measures  adopted  by  Senhora 

P were  such  as  her  mother  had  recourse  to. 

She  took  Antony — a figure,  about  the  length  of 
one’s  hand,  of  pottery,  but  more  commonly  of 
plaster  of  Paris — placed  a lighted  candle  before 
him,  and  besought  him  to  send  the  fugitive 
home,  and  to  mind  and  give  him  no  rest  till  he 
returned.  A week  elapsed,  and  he  came  not; 
another  and  another  passed  away,  and  still  no 
tidings  of  him.  She  then  took  the  Saint,  laid 
him,  with  his  face  downward,  on  the  floor  be- 
hind the  door,  and  put  a heavy  6tone  upon  him, 
that  there  might  be  no  intermission,  as  in  flag- 
ellations, of  his  pains.  I asked,  44  Why  treat 
him  so  severely  ?”  Then  came  the  stereotyped 
story : 44  St.  Antony  wished  to  be  a martyr,  but  as 
Our  Lady  did  not  permit  him  to  have  that  honor, 
he  loves  to  be  afflicted  in  his  representatives, 
and  very  often  will  not  listen  to  his  friends  until 
they  are  tormented.”  As  soon  as  the  fugitive 
was  recovered,  the  load  was  removed  from  the 
back  of  the  little  sufferer ; he  was  washed,  put 
on  a covered  table,  two  candles  lit  before  him, 
and  the  best  thanks  of  the  lady  presented  with 
a courtesy. 

It  is  common  with  some  to  put  the  uncomply- 
ing Saint  into  ovens,  and  throw  him  into  ash- 
pits, and  never  to  take  him  out  except  to  thank 
him,  or  to  chastise  him ; but  the  most  genera] 
punishment  is  consignment  to  a dark  and  wet 
prison.  Every  house  in  Rio  has  a shallow  well  or 
cistern  in  the  yard  of  brackish  water  rising  w ithin 
a few  feet  of  the  surfuce.  In  these  the  Saint  is 
immured.  So  common  is  it 44  to  put  St.  Antony 
into  the  well,”  that  the  expression  is  proverbial 

for  having  lost  something.  II says  he  had 

a slave  who  ran  off,  and  was  canght  and  re- 
turned in  a few  weeks.  On  communicating  the 
news  of  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  wife  led  him  to  the  small  well  in  the 
yard,  and  opening  the  cover,  showed  him  An- 
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tony  suspended  by  a cord  just  over  the  water. 
She  had  placed  him  there  soon  after  the  slave 
was  missing.  Of  coarse  he  was  drawn  up,  like 
Jeremiah  out  of  the  pit,  and  complimented  with 
thanks,  and  a couple  of  candles,  and  the  slave 
reminded  how  useless  were  attempts  to  escape 
the  vigilance  of  this  heavenly  negro-catcher. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  slaves 
are  recovered  by  means  of  the  Saint,  singular  as 
the  remark  may  appear.  The  tortured  image, 
like  one  of  their  native  idols,  haunts  their  im- 
aginations, and  constant  dread  of  some  terrible 
evil  befalling  them,  compels,  especially  those  re- 
ce  tly  imported,  to  return.  9 

Great  numbers  of  six  and  seven-inch  An- 
tony’s are  destroyed  by  angry  devotees.  I heard 
of  disappointed  lottery  speculators  hewing  them, 
like  Agag,  in  pieces ; others  throwing  them  into 
the  ire  during  the  prevalence  of  rage ; 60  that 
if  the  Saint  did  not  seal  the  trnth  with  his  blood 
as  he  desired,  scarcely  one  of  his  representatives 
escapes  being  martyred. 

A few  days  ago  an  advertisement  of  a lost 
•as  appeared  in  the  “ Journal,”  a daily  paper. 
The  animal  had  been  taken  from  a garden  be- 
longing to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Antony,  and 
a reward  w as  offered  for  its  recovery ; so  that 
it  would  seem  while  he  recovers  other  people's 
lost  cattle,  he  can  not  find  his  own — at  all  events, 
that  his  friars  have  more  faith  in  newspapers 
than  in  him. 

Both  the  monks  and  the  institution  are  un- 
popular. Of  several  recent  law-suits  they  have 
not  succeeded  in  one.  A house  is  being  erected 
by  a private  individual  on  ground  claimed  by 
them.  They  have  protested  against  the  intru- 
sion, but  that  is  all.  Some  time  ago,  a similar 
outrage  induced  the  abbot  to  appeal  to  the 
Government.  Carneiro  Leon,  an  enlightened 
statesman,  was  Secretary  of  State.  After  hear- 
ing the  complainant  he  replied,  “ Well,  we  don’t 
want  monks,  and  the  Government  itself  wants 
the  convent  grounds.”  The  frighted  father  fled 
--perhaps  to  appeal  to  Antony?  “No,  no,” 
said  a native  friend,  “ friars  know  better ; they 
tell  simpletons  to  do  that.” 

Besides  real  estate,  their  means  are  swelled 
hr  bequests,  proceeds  of  “ blessed”  prints,  scap- 
ularies,  medals,  money  for  masses,  and  for  con- 
secrated habits  for  those  who  desire  to  be  buried 
in  them — a superstition  quite  common.  Men, 
women,  children,  and  youths,  being  frequently 
entombed  in  the  garbs  of  monks  and  nuns — the 
wealthy  paying  high  prices  for  them. 

Underneath  the  little  pictures  of  Antony  dis- 
tributed to  his  devotees,  is  engraved  the  fol- 
lowing: “His  Excellency  the  most  reverend 
Bishop  of  Rio,  and  Grand  Chaplain  to  the  Em- 
peror, Don  Manoel  do  Monte  Rodriques  d’Arau- 
>0,  on  visiting  the  church,  whose  patron  saint  is 
represented  by  this  image,  grants  to  all  those  who 
repeat,  before  this  image,  one  Pater  Noster  and 
one  Are  Maria,  forty  days  of  indulgences.  1842.” 


AJUDA  NUNNKRY  AND  NUNS. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  observed, 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  one  of  the 
heavy  doors  of  the  Ajuda  Convent  open,  and 
stepped  into  a paved  area  around  which  the  dark 
walls  arise.  Of  the  two  tiers  of  windows  the 
lowest  is  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  all 
inclosed  with  massive  gratings  that  remind  one 
of  the  condemned  cells  of  Newgate.  At  the 
side  furthest  from  the  street  is  the  apparatus  by 
which  persons  without  communicate  with  the 
interior.  I had  read  of  the  ancient  device.  A 
rectangular  opening,  about  four  feet  high  and 
two  and  a half  wide,  is  cut  through  the  thick 
wall,  the  upright  edges  being  worked  concave. 

A strong  wooden  cylinder  or  drum  is  made  to 
revolve  vertically  in  the  opening,  and  to  occupy  ^ 
it  wholly.  Suppose  the  staves  of  the  cylinder 
be  removed  for  one-third  of  its  circumference, 
you  have  then  a revolving  cupboard,  into  which 
any  article  put  in  at  one  side  of  the  wall  is  in- 
stantly received  at  the  other  on  simply  pushing 
round  the  opening,  and  without  either  sender 
or  receiver  having  a chance  to  get  a glimpse  of 
each  other.  The  sides  of  the  drum  enter  the 
concave  sides  of  the  wall,  and  its  bottom  and 
top  extend  within  the  stone  work.  The  width 
of  the  opening  into  the  drum  is  only  half  the 
thickness  of  the  wall ; so  that  in  no  position  of 
the  drum  can  a spectator  see  any  one  within. 

While  we  stood  by  a negro  brought  a parcel, 
put  it  in  the  closet,  clapped  his  hands  as  a sig- 
nal, and  turned  the  dumb  waiter  half-way  round. 

Thus  money,  letters,  food,  and  all  articles  re- 
quired are  passed  within.  If  sweetmeats  have 
been  ordered  by  friends  or  visitors,  the  price  is 
put  on  the  shelf  and  the  next  moment  the  bon- 
bons come  oat. 

We  strolled  to  the  further  extremity  of  the 
same  side  of  the  Square,  where  there  was  a sim- 
ilar machine,  and  near  it  a strong  door  with  a 
small  brass  plate,  full  of  minute  holes,  through 
which  the  invisible  abbess,  or  her  deputies,  can 
see  who  stands  without.  Casually  touching  this 
door  it  yielded  to  slight  pressure.  Here  was  a 
temptation  to  step  into  a nunnery ; for  none  but 
our  two  selves  were  within  the  spacious  area. 

To  have  some  color  for  pushing  the  hinged 
valve  back,  one  of  us  gently  knocked.  No  one 
answered,  but  some  object  behind  moderately 
opposed  its  being  opened.  By  little  and  little 
the  opening  was  enlarged,  and  our  courage  with 
it.  We  squeezed  in,  when  my  companion,  in  a 
whisper,  said,  “ This  is  the  office  of  the  portress. 

She  has  left  for  a moment,  and,  not  dreaming 
of  intruders,  placed  her  old,  high-backed  chair 
against  the  door.  She’ll  return  anon,  and  will 
give  the  alarm  if  she  find  us  here !” 

But  the  way  into  the  interior  was  not  so  clear 
as  we  imagined ; still,  we  got  a view  of  the  ma- 
chinery adopted  in  such  places  to  prevent  in-* 
trusion  and  desertion.  The  small  apartment 
opened  into  a large,  long,  and,  verily,  a strong 
one.  A paved  floor,  high  whitewashed  walls 
with  nothing  to  break  their  monotony,  or  let  in 
light,  that  we  could  see,  save  a single  opening, 
eight  feet  square,  and  level  with  the  ground. 

This  communicated  with  a wide  and  dim  pas- 
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sage  into  which  we  conld  not  get;  for  there  was 
no  entering  the  large  opening  in  front  of  which 
we  stood.  The  stone  wall  through  which  it  is 
cut  is  four  feet  thick,  and  on  each  side  hangs  a 
gauze  curtain  whose  threads  are  inch  bars  of 
iron : those  forming  the  woof  pass  through  loops 
in  the  warp,  and  the  ends  of  all  are  buried  in 
the  granite  blocks.  The  interstitial  spaces  are 
between  three  and  four  inches.  A rather  larger 
aperture  is  at  the  bottom,  and  through  it  small 
things  are  passed  across  on  the  blade  of  a wood- 
en shovel,  as  appeared  from  one  lying,  ready  for 
the  purpose. 

If,  as  is  said,  nuns  are  happy  in  their  cells, 
for  what  purpose  then,  in  lands  where  law  pre- 
vails, are  these  massive  walls,  gratings,  bolts, 
locks,  and  other  devices  ? Even  shackles,  it  is 
admitted,  are  not  wanting  in  this  place.  No 
felon -prison  can  have  a better  system  of  securi- 
ties. What  alliance  can  there  be  between  the 
gentle,  willing  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  so  much 
iron  ? Penal  statutes  suffice  to  prevent  people 
from  breaking  in;  what  need  of  such  devices, 
if  not  designed  to  keep  those  confined  from 
breaking  out?  These  thoughts  I addressed  to 
my  companion,  who  said  I might  stay  till  the 
doorkeeper  returned  and  ask  her.  In  two  min- 
utes more  we  were  in  the  street.  Through 
what  passage  she  had  disappeared,  after  block- 
ing her  door,  we  could  not  imagine. 

This  was  the  first  and  last  time  I got  into  a 
nunnery.  Into  the  chapel  fronting  the  street  I 
often  stepped. 

There  is  no  entering  ecclesiastical  institutions 
here  without  being  reminded  of  their  heathen 
originals,  and  of  the  little  change  they  have 
undergone.  Every  popular  phase  of  ancient 
worship  was  early  adopted.  Rituals  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  temples  themselves ; the  different 
orders  of  priests,  and  their  imposing  costumes ; 
the  entire  system  of  symbolism;  of  praying 
through  the  medium  of  images  and  other  phys- 
ical representations ; praying  for  the  dead,  and 
to  the  dead.  The  various  religious  orders,  too, 
including  mendicant  and  monastic,  are  of  pa- 
gan parentage,  with  all  their  peculiarities  of 
dress  and  discipline — their  shaven  crowns,  knot- 
ted cords,  relics,  rosaries,  and  squalor. 

The  institution  of  Vestals  was  reverenced  at 
Rome.  Numa,  the  Consuls,  and  the  Emperors 
patronized  them ; the  rich  made  presents ; the 
pious  bequeathed  legacies ; and  the  superstitious 
sought  admission  for  their  daughters.  Command- 
ing general  respect,  they  were  introduced,  under 
Christian  appellations,  into  the  Church.  Sub- 
stituting the  Virgin  for  Vesta,  the  old  rules, 
penalties,  peculiarities,  etc.,  seem  to  have  been 
received  without  material  revision,  and  also  the 
*plans,  arrangements,  securities,  general  econo- 
my, and  management  of  the  nunneries. 

The  cloistered  virgins  of  the  Ajuda  pass  their 
lives  in  much  the  same  way  as  their  sisters  of 
antiquity — separated  from  the  world,  from  pa- 
rental and  family  influence,  dedicated  to  a god- 
dess “Nossa  Senbora  da  Ajuda,”  donning  a par- 
ticular habits  tin  nr  initiation  accompanied  by 


catting  off  their  hair,  vowing  chastity,  and  sub- 
ject to  death  for  its  violation,  strictly  secluded, 
extraordinary  means  employed  to  prevent  their 
communicating  without  the  walls  that  incloee 
them,  under  the  surveillance  of  a matron  and 
a system  of  espionage  that  sifts  ■out  their  very 
thoughts,  subject  to  the  control  and  punish- 
ment of  the  bishop,  no  male  persons  allowed  to 
visit  them  except  those  interested  in  retaining 
them,  and  permitted  to  hold  free  converse  with 
nono  else. 

The  Pontifex  Maximus  chastised  pagan  nuns 
for  offenses,  and  his  modern  representative  does 
the  sarSe  thing.  If  Christian  nuns  are  not 
now  put  to  death  for  violating  their  vows,  they 
once  were;  and  but  for  the  increasing  intel- 
ligence of  the  age,  would  undoutedly  be  again. 

The  inmates  of  nunneries,  it  is  asserted,  “ans 
happy” — “ even  those  who  enter  reluctantly  be- 
come reconciled  and  content.”  Here  are  a few 
Rio  facts  in  illustration. 

1.  H told  me  he  was  acquainted  with 

four  sisters,  all  of  whom  were  forced  by  one  or 
both  parents,  into  the  Tereza  Convent.  Yean 
elapsed,  and  the  father  died,  when  three,  all 
that  were  alive,  by  appealing  to  the  Pope,  event- 
ually got  out. 

2.  A merchant,  whom  he  also  knew  well, 
took  an  only  daughter  out  one  day  a-visiting. 
The  carriage  stopped  at  the  Ajuda  Convent. 
The  young  lady  tripped  up  the  three  or  four 
outer  steps  without  observing  the  place,  the 
doors  closed  on  her,  and  her  parent  drove  off. 
She  had  refused  a husband  selected  for  her, 
and  was  immured  two  years  before  she  yielded 
her  consent  and  was  let  out. 

3.  A poor  woman,  with  a slight  peculiarity 
of  manner,  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Cattete. 
She  passed  the  window  twice  yesterday.  u Sis- 
ter Paula”  and  her  melancholy  history  are  known 
to  many  families  in  the.  Gloria  parish. 

Of  respectable  lineage,  she  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  country.  Amiable  and  intel- 
ligent, she  unfortunately  became  rich  in  her 
own  right  on  the  death  of  her  mother.  Her 
father  and  brothers  coveted  her  wealth,  and 
found  means  to  gain  over  the  abbess  of  the 
Ajuda.  A chest,  perforated  to  admit  air,  was 
provided  by  the  unnatural  villains,  and  in  it 
the  poor  victim  was  hurried  from  her  residence 
(some  leagues  distant  from  Rio)  to  the  con- 
vent. She  resisted  all  attempts  made  to  force 
her  to  take  the  vail,  and  in  a long  course  of 
years  managed  to  escape  three  times,  but  im- 
plored in  vain,  with  a heart  bursting  with  an- 
guish, for  mercy  from  her  kindred.  The  last 
time  it  was  her  brothers  who  drove  her  back, 
the  father  being  dead.  Nature  at  length  gave 
way.  The  punishments  to  which  on  these  oc- 
casions she  was  subjected — chastisement,  want 
of  food,  shackles,  and  other  tortures,  knowrn  only 
to  the  fiends  that  inflicted  them — broke  her 
down.  Reason  fled,  and  she  became  irrevoca- 
bly insane.  Her  persecutors  took  undisturbed 
possession  of  her  property ; and  some,  it  is  said, 
still  enjoy  it — if,  indeed,  they  can  enjoy  it  or 
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any  thing  else.  Of  her,  they  know  nothing.  A 
nan  has  neither  worldly  relations  nor  wealth. 
Every  thing,  even  her  name,  is  taken  from  her, 
and  all  natural  ties  are  forever  sundered. 

The  abbess  permitted  her — imprudently,  as 
many  think — to  go  at  large.  She  is  over  fifty. 
Her  disease  is  of  a mild  type.  For  several 
years  she  has  made  out,  by  charity  and  her 
needle,  to  hire  a room  and  buy  the  little  food 
she  wants.  She  constructs  wax  and  feather 
flowers,  makes  “baby  saints,”  and  assists  in 
dressing  images  for  the  festivals.  Dwelling 
near  the  Lapa  Church,  she  is  employed  every 
Christmas  to  fit  up  in  it  “ the  Cradle  and  the 
Baby  God.”  All  churches  have,  at  that  sea- 
son, an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  Most  have  new 
bed-clothes  and  dresses ; but  some  have  the  old 
ones  furbished  up  and  used  aguin.  Sister  Paula 
sometimes  quarrels  with  the  brotherhood,  and 
loses  an  order  “ to  dress  Our  Lady  and  her  Son.” 
At  lucid  intervals  she  will  speak  with  a few  con- 
fidential friends  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
her  brothers  and  the  abbess.  At  other  times 
she  says  an  evil  spirit  possesses  her — “ one  too 
strong  for  the  friars  of  St.  Antony  to  drive 
out.”  Poor  lady!  she  is  right.  Hers  is  a 
wounded  spirit,  which  requires  a higher  power 
than  that  of  any  dead  or  living  saint  to  heal. 

4.  Scnhor  L a,  of  the  Larangeiras,  Ex- 

Councilor  of  State,  has  an  aged  relative  in  the 
Ajuda  Convent — a first  cousin  to  his  mother. 
She  has  at  present  charge  of  the  garden,  which 
is  as  much  concealed  from  the  public  as  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  Haring  been  abbess, 
she  is  known  as  Mother  Anna  Tereza.  This 
venerable  lady  was  in  her  youth  one  of  the 
handsomest  girls  of  liio.  She  formed  an  at- 
tachment which  her  father  did  not  approve  of, 
although  her  lover  was  every  way  worthy  of 
her.  By  the  influence  of  her  parents  he  was 
shipped  off  to  India,  and  she  carried  directly  to 
an  endless  imprisonment  in  the  awful  Ajuda. 
Distracted  beyond  endurance,  for  months  horror 
and  despair  preyed  on  her:  she  was  tempted  to 
end  her  miseries  by  suicide.  A year  passed 
over — another,  and  others,  till  her  soul,  crushed 
by  griefs,  yielded  to  her  fate.  Urged  to  take 
the  vail,  she  consented ; but  ere  the  ceremonies 
were  quite  over  she  awoke  as  from  a lethargy 
artificially  produced,  and  burst  into  such  a tor- 
rent of  abuse  of  her  parents  and  family,  who 
were  witnessing  the  rite,  the  abbess,  convent, 
and  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  fraud  and 
tvranny,  that  for  a moment  all  stood  aghast! 
And  but  for  a moment ! It  was  evident  she  was 
possessed!  Under  this  belief  she  was  gagged, 
borne  off  to  her  cell,  confined  by  cords,  and  pun- 
ished no  one  living  knows  how  but  herself! 

Time,  that  subdues  all  things,  at  last  tamed 
her.  Forever  excluded  from  the  world,  and 
without  a friend,  relative,  or  acquaintance  in  it 
— to  her  all  was  lost — she  consented  to  live  and 
adapt  herself  to  her  hard  lot.  She  became  a 
favorite,  and  was  twice  selected  abbess,  which 
office  she  has  filled  for  eight  years  (an  election 
Ukee  place  every  four  years).  Let  us  hope  that 
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[ the  victims  sent  in  under  her  administration 
were  differently  treated  than  she  had  been. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  could 
interfere.  No  civil  officer  could  (nor  can)  enter 
a convent  to  serve  process  there ; and  under  the 
old  regime  a father  had  unlimited  power  over 
his  daughters.  The  only  redress  was : 1.  Through 
the  bishop ; but  while  the  abbess  was  in  col- 
lusion with  parents,  the  victim  might  wear  her 
, fingers  to  the  bone  in  writing  petitions  before 
one  could  reach  him.  Not  a scrap  can  enter 
or  pass  out  without  her  consent.  2.  The  bishop 
had  to  appeal  to  Lisbon ; and,  3.  Through  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  there,  the  Court  at 
Home  had  to  be  consulted. 

In  the  second  volume  of  44  Transactions  of 
the  Geographical  and  Historical  Institute  of 
Brazil,”  is  a notice  of  Don  Francisco  de  San 
Jeronimo,  the  founder  of  this  convent.  A holy 
man,  he  wrought  miracles ; two  are  cited : When 
coming  over  from  Lisbon  the  ship  took  fire ; he 
prayed  to  God  and  Our  Lady,  and  instantly  the 
flames  went  out.  A favorite  servant  became 
diseased  in  his  legs,  and,  after  trying  several 
methods  of  cure,  the  doctors  proposed  amputa- 
tation.  On  hearing  this,  the  Saint  prayed  over 
the  sickly  members,  and  they  became  sound  ere 
he  rose  from  his  knees. 

THE  NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS  OP  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  X.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  L V 1 1 1. 

44  ONE  MOBS  UNFOSTUlfATE." 

THE  Fates  did  not  ordain  that  the  plan  should 
succeed  which  Lord  High  gate’s  friends  had 
devised  for  Lady  Clara’s  rescue  or  respite.  He 
was  bent  upon  one  more  interview  with  the  un- 
fortunate lady ; and  in  that  meeting  the  future 
destiny  of  their  luckless  lives  was  decided.  On 
the  morning  of  his  return  home,  Barnes  New- 
come  had  information  that  Lord  High  gate,  un- 
der a feigned  name,  had  been  staying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  house ; and  had  repeatedly 
been  seen  in  the  company  of  Lady  Clara.  She 
may  have  gone  out  to  meet  him  but  for  one 
hour  more.  She  had  taken  no  leave  of  her  chil- 
dren on  the  day  when  she  left  her  home,  and, 
far  from  making  preparations  for  her  own  de- 
parture, had  been  engaged  in  getting  the  house 
ready  for  the  reception  of  members  of  the  fanv 
ilv,  whose  arrival  her  husband  announced  as 
speedily  to  follow  his  own.  Ethel  and  Lady 
Ann  and  some  of  the  children  were  coming. 

Lord  Farintosh’s  mother  and  sisters  were  to 
follow.  It  was  to  be  a reunion  previous  to  the 
marriage  which  was  closer  to  unite  the  two  fam- 
iliCvS.  Lady  Clara  said  Yes  to  her  husband’s 
orders;  rose  mechanically  to  obey  his  wishes 
and  arrange  for  the  reception  of  the  guests; 
and  spoke  tremblingly  to  the  housekeeper  as 
her  husband  gibed  at  her.  The  little  ones  had 
been  consigned  to  bed  early  and  before  Sir 
Barnes’s  arrival.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  see 
* Continued  from  the  May  Number. 
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Her  ladyship  was  rip,  Sir 
Bames  iimakr«£*p:d  r«»ih£r 
lute my  tjbte  first  mmtmrg 
afttTHii  arrival  a t New-come. 

He  tpui  to  look  ovfcr 
t>AijirfV  books,  ft«d  to  look 
aboitflhim  wunii  the  pusk 
and  grounds  | i«v  curse  the 
gArdeners ; to  dawn 
\>W  n ml  iehribl  grodtri*,;  tv 
vc-ll  at  die  woieimnn  fyt 
clearing  not  e Dough  or  too 
much  v to  roil  tht?  poor 
old  w Orl-jieopJv  ’ hrooniirig 
away  the  fajlt'ri  leaves,  otc. 
80  Ijuiy  V’lan*  Wii»  rip  and 
drived  when  her  husband 
wen!  to  lief  ro6m,  which  lay 
at  the  cpd  of  the  house  as 
wo  likvb  Raid,  the  lait  of  &- 
suite  of  mctsiriii  bafbC 
The  ioutmofis  servant; 
heard  high  voice  and  car^^ithwi ; then  Tady 
Clara's  scream* ; then  Sir  Barnes  N owtomc  bum 
out  of  the  room,  locking  the  door  and  taking 
the  key  with  him*  and  saluting  ^ith  more  curse* 
James,  the tnuiineer,  over wEmr  liisthasUu  ^4- 
‘"Curse  your  wife,  land  don't  exttsti  tnh Sir 
}?  sold  Juiists,  thb  nunmebr, 


lowed  leisure  pause.,  and  to  think,  and  to  j Barnes-  Nflytotmb. 
prey,  the  fate  of  the  morrow  might  have  Wow.  rand  knocked , <h>vm  * Immlwhu  h 'jhbiufbri^4;: 
othrinVt£&  nitj:!  tliri  tyemhling  balance  of  the  ( Basnet  raised  against  him  with  an  arm  thnt 
scale  h^ve  i^elined  to  rights  siite,  ••.  But  ifie  .:,^a;’thnici>  it*  stn)pg  as  l^nies’s  #n.  this 
pause  vre-s  m»  td  lowed  her.  Her  hushaml  came  man  and  maul  followed  their  mistmw  in  that  sad 
•raid,  saluted  iier.  witly  .ht$\'A!Cctis;t4:*wcd'  feting*  - jwurney--nj.»OH  wiiidi  she  was  bent.  Tiicy 
rif'sepnt,  pnd^JkivrHSiny  ■Jttid.bnital'  Insult  On  a ed  her  with  unalterable  resqxKt.  They  neygr 
inture  day  lib  nbvbT  dared  to  call  n servant  *:£  could  he  got  to  see that  her  c^mduct  wa<  wrong, 
hi*  hbos^hdjdc his  treatment  of  he* y When  Humes’*  counsel  knLsfe^ntly  tried  lo 
though  twenty  wvre  in  atteiidarico  tb  p?t>Vd  ^ ^P^im  their  tesftimonyv  tkby  dared  him ; and 
dcueltyosnd  -.her  terror..  On  that  very  last  night,  hurt  the  plamtStTjs  ease  very  uitidi.  For  i)ie 
L&dy  Clara1 s maid,  a country  girl  from  her  fa-  .balance  had  weighed  over  ; mid 'it  was  Barnes 
thefs  house  at  Chari  tielero,  ti,»l  <J  Sir  Bain  tv  in  In  tn  Pelf  who  caused  what  now  ensued  ; anti 
•the  mid*!  of  a conjugal  dilutes  that  her  lady  w hat  w>,  learned  in  a re  17  few  hours  afterward 
'.might  hear  Ms  conduct  hut  s Iso  Could  not,.  Arid,  from  Se.WCom^Y:  where  it  was  the  talk  of  the 
that  she  would  no  longer  ijvc  node?  the  roof  of  whole  neigh b«>rhoo<L 

such  a brut*:,  The-  girl's  huexficreoee  vynx  oox  Florae  and  L as  yet  iyn<ir,oi(.  ui  ui\  tb»r  wn* 
likely  m benc-fu  hi.y  mHrm-v*  x^nU  the w retch-  aeenmrig*  met  IJuyoe*  near  Its  own  lodge-,  gate 
cd  lUidjf  underth? , ndipg  in  ffie  directfoa  of  N^eome,  as  we  wre 

roof  of  her  husband  and  eUddree,  utitiUended  rait^elVe^  rcruniing  to  Itvmeury,  Tlic  Hrince 
save  by  ithfK  poor  bbyxut  to  dp  ^bncorifour;  wha  wu^llnvin^;  aftahly  saluted 

lvurv:e  hevf  us  tmr«  aM  ^rid  dhA:  iBanihriL ; wtio  enve  m n Kowlmc  jceo«n:tl- 


ruffian  F Belize  seized  anti  tore  him  out  of 
the  saddle,  flinging  him  screaming  down  on  the 
pavement.  The  horse,  rearing  and  making  wav 
for  himself,  galloped  down  the  clattering  street; 
a hundred  people  wexe  round  Sir  Barnes  in  a 
moment. 

The  carriage  which  Bclsize  had  ordered  came 
round  at  this  very  juncture.  Amidst  the  crowd, 
shrinking,  bustling,  expostulating,  threatening, 
who  pressed  about  him,  he  shouldered  his  way. 
Mr.  Tnpiow,  aghast,  was  one  of  the  hundred 
spectators  of  the  scene. 

“I  am  Lord  Highgate,”  said  Bames’ls  adver- 
sary. M If  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  wants  me,  tell 
him  I w ill  send  him  won!  where  he  may  hear 
of  roe.”  And  getting  into  the  carriage,  he  told 
the  driver  to  go  “to  the  usual  plyre.” 

Imagine  the  hubbub  in  the  town,  the  con- 
claves at  the  inns,  the  talks  in  the  cotmting- 


riage,  which  he  had  ordered,  came  round  from 
the  inn  yard.  As  Sir  Barnes  Newcorae  rode 
into  the  place  many  people  touched  their  hats 
to  him,  however  little  they  loved  him.  lie  was 
bowing  and  smirking  to  one  of  these,  when  he 
suddenly  saw  Belsi/.e. 

He  started  back,  causing  his  horse  to  hack 
with  him  cm  to  the  pavement,  and  it  may  have 
been  rage  and  fury,  or  accident  and  nervous- 
ness merely,  but  at  this  instant  Barnes  New- 
come,  looking  toward  Lord  Ilighgate,  shook  his 
whip. 

a You  cowardly  villain  F said  the  other,  spring- 
ing forward.  *■* I was  going  to  your  house” 

“ How  dare  you,  Sir,”  cries  Sir  Barnes,  still 
holding  up  that  unlucky  cane,  “how  dare  you 
to— to— ” 

44  Dare,  you  scoundrel F said  Belsizc.  “ Is 
that  thfe  7*aue  you*  itrjke  your  wife  with,  yoa 
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booses,  the  commotion  among  the  factory  peo- 
ple, the  paragraphs  in  the  Newcome  papers, 
the  bustle  of  surgeons  and  lawyers,  after  this 
event.  Crowds  gathered  at  the  King’s  Arms, 
and  waited  round  Mr.  Speers,  the  lawyer’s  house, 
into  which  Sir  Barnes  was  carried.  In  vain 
policemen  told  them  to  move  on ; fresh  groups 
gathered  after  the  seceders.  On  the  next  day, 
when  Barnes  Newcome,  who  was  not  much 
hurt,  had  a fly  to  go  home,  a factory  man  shook 
his  fist  in  at  the  carriage  window,  and,  with  a 
curse,  said,  “ Servfe  you  right,  you  villain.”  It 
was  the  man  whose  sweetheart  this  Don  Juan 
had  seduced  and  deserted  years  before ; whose 
wrongs  were  well  known  among  his  mates,  a 
leader  in  the  chorus  of  hatred  which  growled 
round  Barnes  Newcome. 

Barnes’s  mother  and  sister  Ethel  had  reached 
Newcome  an  hour  before  the  return  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house.  The  people  there  were  in  dis- 
turbance. Lady  Ann  and  Miss  Newcome  came 
out  with  pallid  looks  to  greet  him.  He  laughed 
and  re-assured  them  about  his  accident:  indeed 
his  hurt  had  been  trifling ; he  had  been  bled  by 
the  surgeon,  a little  jarred  by  the  fall  from  hi& 
horse ; but  there  was  no  sort  of  danger.  Still 
their  pale  and  doubtful  looks  continued.  What 
caused  them  ? In  the  open  day,  with  a servant 
attending  her,  Lady  Clara  Newcome  had  left 
her  husband’s  house ; and  a letter  was  forwarded 
to  him  that  same  evening  from  my  Lord  High- 
gate,  informing  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  that  Lady 
Clara  Pulleyn  could  bear  his  tyranny  no  longer, 
and  had  left  his  roof ; that  Lord  Highgate  pro- 
posed to  leave  England  almost  immediately, 
but  would  remain  long  enough  to  afford  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  the  opportunity  for  an  inter- 
view, in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  demand 
one : and  a friend  (of  Lord  llighgate’s  late  regi- 
ment) was  named  who  would  receive  letters  and 
act  in  any  way  necessary  for  his  lordship. 

The  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  must  tell 
what  followed  afterward  in  the  dreary  history 
of  Lady  Clara  Pulleyn.  The  proceedings  in  the 
Newcome  Divorce  Bill  filled  the  usual  number 
of  columns  in  the  papers — especially  the  Sun- 
day papers.  The  witnesses  were  examined  by 
learned  peers  whose  business — nay,  pleasure — 
it  seems  to  be  to  enter  into  such  matters ; and, 
for  the  ends  of  justice  and  morality,  doubtless, 
the  whole  story  of  Barnes  Newcome’s  house- 
hold was  told  to  the  British  public.  In  the 
previous  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
how  grandly  Sergeant  Rowland  stood  up  for  the 
rights  of  British  husbands!  with  what  pathos 
he  depicted  the  conjugal  paradise,  the  innocent 
children  prattling  round  their  happy  parents, 
the  serpent,  the  destroyer,  entering  into  that 
Belgravian  Eden;  the  wretched  and  deserted 
husband  alone  by  his  desecrated  hearth,  and 
calling  for  redress  on  his  country!  Rowland 
wept  freely  during  his  noble  harangue.  At  not 
a shilling  under  twenty  thousand  pounds  would 
he  estimate  the  cost  of  his  client’s  injuries.  The 
jury  was  very  much  affected : the  evening  pa- 
pers gavg,T  Rowland’s  address,  in  extenso , with 
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some  pretty  sharp  raps  at  the  aristocracy  in 
general.  The  “Day,”  the  principal  morning 
journal  of  that  period,  came  out  with  a leading 
article  the  next  morning,  in  which  ^very  party 
concerned  and  every  institution  was  knocked 
about.  The  disgrace  of  the  peerage,  the  ruin 
of  the  monarchy  (with  a retrospective  view  of 
the  well-known  case  of  Gyges  and  Candaules), 
the  monstrosity  of  the  crime,  and  the  absurdity 
of  the  tribunal  and  the  punishment,  were  all 
set  forth  in  the  terrible  leading  article  of  the 
“ Day.” 

But  when,  on  the  next  day,  Sergeant  Row- 
land was  requested  to  call  witnesses  to  prove 
that  connubial  happiness  which  he  had  depicted 
so  pathetically,  he  had  none  at  hand. 

* Oliver,  Q.  C.,  now  had  his  innings.  A man, 
a husband,  and  a father,  Mr.  Oliver  could  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  conduct  of  his  unfortu- 
nate client;  but  if  there  could  be  any  excuse 
for  such  conduct,  that  excuse  he  was  free  to 
confess  the  plaintiff  had  afforded,  whose  cruel- 
ty and  neglect  twenty  witnesses  in  court  were 
ready  to  prove — neglect  so  outrageous,  cruelty 
so  systematic,  that  he  wondered  the  plaintiff 
had  not  been  better  advised  than  to  bring  this 
trial  with  all  its  degrading  particulars  to  a pub- 
lic issue.  On  the  very  day  when  the  ill-omened 
marriage  took  place,  another  victim  of  cruelty 
had  interposed  as  vainly — as  vainly  as  Sergeant 
Rowland  himself  interposed  in  Court  to  pre- 
vent this  case  being  made  known — and  with 
piteous  outcries,  in  the  name  of  outraged  neg- 
lected woman,  of  castaway  children  pleading  in 
vain  for  bread,  had  besought  the  bride  to  pause, 
and  the  bridegroom  to  look  upon  the  wretched 
beings  who  owed  him  life.  Why  had  not  Lady 
Clara  Pulleyn’s  friends  listened  to  that  appeal  ? 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  between  Rowland  and 
Oliver  the  battle  waged  fiercely  that  day.  Many 
witnesses  were  mauled  and  slain.  Out  of  that 
combat  scarce  any  body  came  well,  except  the 
two  principal  champions,  Rowland,  Sergeant, 
and  Oliver,  Q.  C.  The  whole  country  looked 
on  and  heard  the  wretched  story,  not  only  of 
Barnet  fault  and  Highgate’s  fault,  but  of  the 
private  piccadilloes  of  their  suborned  footmen 
and  conspiring  housemaids.  Mr.  Justice  C. 

Sawyer  charged  the  jury  at  great  length — those 
men  were  respectable  men  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies themselves — of  course  they  dealt  full  meas- 
ure to  Lord  Highgate  for  his  delinquencies; 
consoled  the  injured  husband  with  immense 
damages,  and  left  him  free  to  pursue  the  far- 
ther steps  for  releasing  himself  altogether  from 
the  tie,  which  had  been  bound  with  affecting 
Episcopal  benediction  at  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square. 

So  Lady  Clara  flics  from  the  custody  of  her 
tyrant,  but  to  what  a rescue  ? The  very  man 
who  loves  her,  and  gives  her  asylum,  pities  and 
deplores  her.  She  scarce  dares  to  look  out  of 
the  windows  of  her  new  home  upon  the  world, 
lest  it  should  know  and  reproach  her.  All  the 
sisterhood  of  friendship  is  cut  off  from  her.  If 

she  dares  to  go  abroad  she  feels  the  sneer  of 
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(be  wfW  a*  she  gotfe  through  U ; »od  kru>>$ 
t&$t  dl*iiyfc<  JvjnJ  scMm  *v  Impor  be  iuml  Iiktv  jiw* 

^jei  4$  hixfi  piuk4  ttisw 

for  if  b^tooeh  tvifjhe  j^Butkak 

£h&  Jras  darkened  the  lot  ami  m&dtx 
w^ytdpfeL ‘:ri^fe,  of  tiacyman  whmsj  &K« 

;j^i(  ^ fijis JVtc^%  tM Jter  j jPHipmP 

•'*»& hai  % %iouhtfn\  pk  jSp&jjjg  M England  nwi  behold  Virgin  after 

tpbo  Attend  i*erf  with  a suspddoii*  .ohedteufttt*  vjiml  offer*#  up  it*  the  devouring  monster. 
In  rM  country  Jane.s  Ar  dhft  ^01:  (he.  Mammon  (with  infifiy  moat \ic$pec table  female 

iimatj  ioxrxiy  neighbors  .look  wife  #i  the' otwr-  tlpigow*  looking  .w^j— «w«ry' see  j.ir^n  alter  Vi» 
ri*fce  poates . in  whkh  she  sit^  sptemUd  • Aflsd  gitrgimi  awtr.  just’ !rh  in  tht>  fibldim  <d  Babyv 
Wisely.  ftmrgb  banting  tfjanju**imj*  of  her  hut-  Ion ‘k  imti^  tmi  with  never  a cbiuupion  .to),  come 
tamf*  eurne  to*  her  table ,j,  ho  U f3mTn.fi  perforce  to  the  rescue  1 
t*i  the  ttraipainr  of  Batterer*  \ii~  - — »■«►•■■*■•-■-••  . 

? vfv:  sort ; hi*  equate,  At  teiva  in  hi*,  oyoi  home,  . 

w^U  m>t  live  wilt*  hfin>'  w^ritiM  bo  kind,  , >k" 

(IfcftotfS,  Afcd  ehftTU>Vbte  to  th>»  Wttdgtft-  Kui'ml  4Hr^  . 

.tex.  box-  *$i«;  feara  i?  rH«  t}mro  |t#t:  they  £ ^ 

hxv*fc\Hibi  vvornhev;  TIvo  clergyman  wliodb-  ;-v-  *>\ 

tributes  her  chnroic?.4  Mirdte*  &i«*j  .look*  mvfc-  n '- £jf  '0jb  vL 

Tr&nd  on  p*Mtog  her  in  the  vdlugc,  ^ W ^h»iSM' " . ‘ 

,ie  walking  with  life  wttV  or  one.  of  his  cb  Willed.*  ■:••"•.  'TUBt  * ' 

grated  £%m  of  ai.  Ftowfiioe?  Tlmro  JlPif-'  r'’v]|vjH£jir 

jhey  e/it  gir  Ve^;i.'»v.  Hn*  r f<- ) » >m  a nf.v’  ( '^  -fSj^Ktg 

<*£:  B>vden-~ JtfeWrxiO  t^W»hg£w- 

h*i  acnl  .Uiulame-  'de  t .‘un  fioe/;.<w.  und  Mmh  ^ . , « 

'.anie,  dTvty^  ,a»i|  Mrssw  Xorler*  nmf  riinter,’.. . :^V  ' 

And  35iaefct>alk  uttd  i^ffec4#ee‘.  wiliyairio^  :atnl  ;;;  • ..^^O 

d^r,^  and  fh'y^ ^ feod  qr^Trel.  iinil  gunihie,  and  V"  ‘ v 

•fytoX  .ronn*t:' .-Ifttb «).;••  t?omtniro  *' .' /i’ i)  x j* T E H i !X. 

w^rii  ftac.b;  .1u»  (10k ' ^ - Viv  wwjeu  AeiVigtcs  vutB* 

shin^kmg  '*oo!  t\  Even  t\\&i& ^:?<?orn  htfr#:fe;|bo  iVht tipptw  iiivt  -y?cw«  of  the  Mcur[uis  of  Far- 
hx'rx  arui  laaglitc^  fm  t!io?i:  i>:»e>^d  fiu\<*  iniosH  were  few,  be  bmi  *pent  m*M  (A  them  in 

tirdUke  fjwl  of  e^mifldnA?  And;  from  IviseUtlilhood 

OO'  rJejdy  to  th^tr  wiu  Trbeif  in/eriial  gffy*  irjmardf  liitU  been  toWyed  by  all  poirptm^  ronwii 
vty  her  inon*  tirun  ihe  **>UtutIc  at  lirAme,  uioufe  him.  A$  an  infant  hts  imd  Vmt  tr«  roar* 

K<*  wnndcT  that  her  tmsimnd  df»c^  not  Ufc<5  h^nto,  and  hi*  mother  kbti'mfrt&s  *\  «re  ife  minch  Frigftt-v 
exo^pt.for  & 5.frort  while  in  tie/  lumimg  .f.me0,,To  oned  rm  though  he  had  been  a Libyan  lion. 
Xo  -wonder  that  he  i-  rovov  oil  day  ; h<'W  > an  \Vlmfr  ha- willed  atul  onk-red  vox-?  law  among  bis. 
hr  iiko  n hoime  vddth.  she  made  s<»  im?ieh-  olim  ami  family.  When  Tie  thought  fit*  In  the 
«d?  lit  rho  imtfct  of  her  sorn^irt  and  tWdht,  fullnCKs  of  time  And  the  Monnithg  pride  of  man- 
t*nd  /y:  cidM  .»nirdy5  '•• 'ih)  hvxr  Iiosv  ithc  ihood,.  to  sole  fit  a sj/oits<<,  and  i^n  elevsite  a inar- 

«5itp  U!  Uvw  lt*r  $}*oik  being,  .and  hope*  ehiocew  to  his  fhrunc,  no  one  dareri  gRinsaY ' 

thfe  fbeble  in-  him.  When  ho  yalltnl  v{am  hfe  mother  Ami 
Ym<l . ,.  * Jbm  *f>*i  tw  more  belongs  to  our  &tory  i lister*,  and  theu  iadyVMpsH  hangers^en  and  at* 
wkh  the.  new.  nome  sbo  )in»  taker:,  the  poor  u*ndaiit*feupon  Ui?> sawii pM/tifedar  kinsmen,  ird 
i«dy  tti fr  hfetory  of  the  Newcotne*»  cHpfain**  and  n>ikdtfes*  ;tkV;;TH^^;rtm  knee  and  det 

If  IlarTte^^d^^jsu^V  ^HildtW  meet  yonder  hmna go  to  rho  tveman  ^)n>m  he  dAKgilWrd  in 
^iiear^  Wdv^  4^»  ; If  her  hnee-  honor,  ihdi?e  d«tet>rt§  fronibled  and 

r,us^nd  tiunk^  nf>oi}  the  unhuj*p>  yom»g  ereatvjre  obeyed  ; in  fact,  he  tbpdght  that  the  position 
"Aomi  hi*  .riruftiiy  dnive  tffe  fpn-  of  a MttrcfiicirvefcS  of  Farintosh  was*  under  beaW 

*iWiw.  hivfh.-op  x\t  flight  / Wl^v  shotdd  cn  and  before  .men,  so  splendid,  thar,  hod  he 

tSir  li^mes  Ke^vcoki^g  ecntlieie^^y.  .‘T» . irt^tyj  tjWoted  a V^ggar-maid  to  that,  ycddiine  rank. 
•MjacaxmaSt  thivTt  .!u^'  ^ormtnV,  \vi>M>  has  put  the  ioAf.rior  world- w’as  hound  to  worship  hek 
taonet  its  hi^|)c<ebH  (nr  havnn|r  triim(de(l ^ 0»a  the  So’my  lowlV  hult-motber,  anti  my  lord's  siv 
bimg  ifilng,  anil  wni^cd  and  ter?f  and  his  cgpfowur,  and  %\h  player*,  of  bilt- 


Vmk.  4hd  ufc  the  breakfast  and  apiifavd&d  ite 
hrtdegft^t'fi  *p0$%  a little  nsiianied  ? O 
tiyougd  il^tnmtijee  1 Tlig  idAbu|»,  Ifemlles  efergj\ 
other  o&m*  *»f  tint  temple 
dediesittd  %Ile4Vrn  und(M  iih*  iuyoc^Uon  of 
- .^ifi  offieiato  in  tlm  jjaroe  place  at 
foam  tmd  wtr^  WWti  vtmtfa  nmrm&sx : ami 


fereo  her  ti>  ruin  ? Wheri  rhe  wjiole  ot'  ibe  uc-. 
roamts  of  that  vrri* tclied  bankniptey  a x& brought 
«p  for  final  audr^  which  of  tlie  ach^ppy  part- 
nm  ihaU  he  slio^rn  to  V&  mo»t  py rf Tty  f I>oes 
the  flight  Tteteretni  IVcl Ate  yv ho  d id  t h n V^n e- 
dietury  .bjontoire^'Cmr  Barnes  arid  'Vl'fe. 

nspera  in  lecret^  I)o  the  p^font^  who  proved 
wtf  tuarxu^t*,  and  the  fine  folkij  who  t>igii>>d  the 
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givings  of  their  own  respecting  their  patron's 
change  in  life,  and  could  not  view  without  anx- 
iety the  advent  of  a mistress  who  might  reign 
over  him  and  them,  who  might  possibly  not  like 
their  company,  and  might  exert  her  influence 
over  her  husband  to  oust  these  honest  fellows 
from  places  in  which  they  were  very  comfort- 
able. The  jovial  rogues  had  the  run  of  my 
lord’s  kitchen,  stables,  cellars,  and  cigar-boxes. 
A new  marchioness  might  hate  hunting,  smok- 
ing, jolly  parties,  and  toad-eaters  in  general,  or 
might  bring  into  the  house  favorites  of  her  own. 
I am  sure  any  kind-hearted  man  of  the  world 
must  feel  for  the  position  of  these  faithful, 
doubtful,  disconsolate  vassals,  and  have  a sym- 
pathy for  their  rueful  looks  and  demeanor  as 
they  eye  the  splendid  preparations  for  the  en- 
suing marriage,  the  grand  furnitures  sent  to  my 
lord’s  castles  and  houses,  the  magnificent  plate 
provided  for  his  tables — tables  at  which  they 
may  never  have  a knife  and  fork ; castles  and 
houses  of  which  the  poor  rogues  may  never  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  doors. 

When,  then,  44  the  elopement  in  High  Life,” 
which  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pages, 
burst  upon  the  town  in  the  morning  papers,  I 
can  fancy  the  agitation  which  the  news  occa- 
sioned in  the  faithful  bosoms  of  the  generous 
Todhunter  and  the  attached  Henchman.  My 
lord  was  not  in  his  own  house  as  yet.  He  and 
his  friends  still  lingered  on  in  the  little  house 
in  May  Fair,  the  dear  little  bachelor’s  quarters, 
where  they  had  enjoyed  such  good  dinners,  such 
good  suppers,  such  rare  doings,  such  a jolly  time. 
I fancy  Hench  coming  down  to  breakfast  and 
reading  the  44  Morning  Post.”  I imagine  Tod 
dropping  in  from  his  bedroom  over  the  way, 
and  Hench  handing  the  paper  over  to  Tod,  and 
the  conversation  which  ensued  between  those 
worthy  men.  Elopement  in  high  life— excite- 
ment in  N — come,  and  flight  of  Lady  Cl 

N — come,  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the 
present  Earl  of  D — rking,  with  Lord  H — gate ; 
personal  rencontre  between  Lord  H — gate  and 
Sir  B — nes  N — come.  Extraordinary  disclos- 
ures. I say  I can  fancy  Hench  and  Tod  over 
this  awful  piece  of  news. 

44  Pretty  news,  ain’t  it,  Toddy  ?”  says  Hench- 
man, looking  up  from  a Perigord  pie,  which  the 
faithful  creature  is  discussing. 

44  Always  expected  it,”  remarks  the  other. 
44  Any  body  who  saw  them  together  last  season 
must  have  known  it.  The  chief  himself  spoke 
of  it  to  me.” 

44  It’ll  cut  him  up  awfully  when  he  reads  it. 
Is  it  in  the  4 Morning  Post  ?’  He  has  the  4 Post’ 
in  his  bedroom.  I know  he  has  rung  his  bell : 

I heard  it.  Bowman,  has  his  lordship  read  his 
paper  yet  ?” 

Bowman,  the  valet,  said,  44 1 believe  you,  he 
have  read  his  paper.  When  he  read  it,  he 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  swore  most  awful.  I 
cut  as  soon  as  I could,”  continued  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  was  on  familiar,  nay,  contemptuous,  terms 
with  the  other  two  gentlemen. 

44  Enough  to  make  any  man  swear,”  says  Tod- 
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dy  to  Henchman;  and  both  were  alarmed  in 
their  noble  souls,  reflecting  that  their  chieftain 
was  now  actually  getting  up  and  dressing  him- 
self ; that  he  would  speedily,*  and  in  the  course 
of  nature,  come  down  stairs;  and  then,  most 
probably,  would  begin  swearing  at  them. 

The  most  noble  Mungo  Malcolm  Angus  was 
in  an  awful  state  of  mind  when,  at  length,  he 
appeared  in  the  breakfast-room.  “Why  the 
dash  do  you  make  a tap-room  of  this  ?”  he  cries. 

The  trembling  Henchman,  who  has  begun  to 
smoke — as  he  has  done  a hundred  times  before 
in  this  bachelor’s  hall — flings  his  cigar  into  the 
fire. 

44  There  you  go — nothing  like  it ! Why  don’t 
you  fling  some  more  in  ? You  can  get  ’em  at 
Hudson’s  for  five  guineas  a pound !”  bursts  out 
the  youthful  peer. 

44 1 understand  why  you  arc  out  of  sorts,  old 
boy,”  says  Henchman,  stretching  out  his  manly 
hand.  A tear  of  compassion  twinkled  in  his 
eyelid  and  coursed  down  his  mottled  cheek. 

44  Cut  away  at  old  Frank,  Farintosh — a fellow 
who  has  been  attached  to  you  since  before  you 
could  speak.  It’s  not  when  a fellow’s  down, 
and  cut  up,  and  riled — naturally  riled — as  you 
are — I know  you  are,  Marquis;  it’s  not  then 
that  I’m  going  to  be  angry  with  you.  Pitch 
into  old  Frank  Henchman — hit  away,  my  young 
one.”  And  Frank  put  himself  into  an  attitude 
as  of  one  prepared  to  receive  a pugilistic  assault. 

He  bared  his  breast,  as  it  were,  and  showed  his 
scars,  and  said,  44 Strike!”  Frank  Henchman 
wras  a florid  toady.  My  uncle,  Major  Penden- 
nis,  has  often  laughed  with  me  about  the  fellow’s 
pompous  flatteries  and  ebullient  fidelity. 

44  You  have  read  this  confounded  paragraph  ?** 
says  the  Marquis. 

44  We  have  read  it : and  were  deucedly  cut  up, 
too,”  says  Henchman,  44  for  your  sake,  my  dear 
boy.” 

44 1 remembered  what  you  said  last  year,  Mar- 
quis,” cries  Todhunter  (not  unadroitly).  44  You, 
yourself,  pointed  out,  in  this  very  room,  I recol- 
lect, at  this  very  table — that  night  Coralie  and 
the  little  Spanish  dancer,  and  her  mother  supped 
here,  and  there  was  a talk  about  Highgate — 
you,  yourself,  pointed  out  what  was  likely  to 
happen.  I doubted  it ; for  I have  dined  at  tho 
Newcomes’,  and  seen  Highgate  and  her  together 
in  society  often.  But  though  you  are  a younger 
bird,  you  have  better  eyes  than  I have — and 
you  saw  the  thing  at  once — at  once,  don’t  you 
remember  ? and  Coralie  said  how  glad  she  was, 
because  Sir  Barnes  ill-treated  her  friend.  What 
was  the  name  of  Coralie’s  friend,  Hench?” 

44  How  should  I know  her  confounded  name  ?” 
Henchman  briskly  answers.  “What  do  I care 
for  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  and  his  private  affairs? 

He  is  no  friend  of  mine.  I never  said  he  was 
a friend  of  mine.  I never  said  I liked  him. 

Out  of  respect  for  the  Chief  here,  I held  my 
tongue  about  him,  and  shall  hold  my  tongue. 

Have  some  of  this  pfct6,  Chief?  No!  Poor 
old  boy.  I know  you  haven’t  got  an  appetite. 

I know  this  news  cuts  you  up.  I say  nothing, 
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and  make  no  pretense  of  condolence ; though  I 
feel  for  you — and  you  know  you  can  count  on 
old  Frank  Henchman — don't  you,  Malcolm?” 
And  again  he  turns  away  to  conceal  his  gallant 
sensibility  and  generous  emotion. 

44  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?”  bursts  out  the 
Marquis,  garnishing  his  conversation  with  the 
usual  expletives  which  adorned  his  eloquence 
when  he  was  strongly  moved.  “ What  do  I care 
for  Barnes  Newcome,  and  his  confounded  affairs 
and  family  ? I never  want  to  see  him  again, 
but  in  the  light  of  a banker,  when  I go  to  the 
City,  where  he  keeps  my  account.  I say,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  or  all  the  New- 
comes  under  the  sun.  Why,  one  of  them  is  a 
painter,  and  will  paint  my  dog,  Katcatcher,  by 
Jove  ! or  my  horse,  or  my  groom,  if  I give  him 
the  order.  Do  you  think  I care  for  any  one  of 
the  pack  ? It's  not  the  fault  of  the  Marchioness 
of  F&rintosh  that  her  family  is  not  equal  to  mine. 
Besides  two  others  in  England  and  Scotland,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  family  is  ? I tell  you 
what,  Hench.  I bet  you  five  to  two,  that  before 
an  hour  is  over,  my  mother  will  be  here,  and 
down  on  her  knees  to  me,  begging  me  to  break 
off  this  engagement.” 

“And  what  will  you  do,  Farintosh?”  asks 
Henchman,  slowly.  44  Will  you  break  it  off?” 

“ No  r shouts  the  Marquis.  “ Why  shall  I 
break  off  with  the  finest  girl  in  England — and 
the  bcst-pluckcd  one,  and  the  cleverest  and 
wittiest,  and  the  most  beautiful  creature,  by 
Jove ! that  ever  stepped,  for  no  fault  of  hers, 
and  because  her  sister-in-law  leaves  her  brother, 
who  I know  treated  her  infernally  ? Wo  have 
talked  this  matter  over  at  home  before,  I 
wouldn't  dine  with  the  fellow;  though  he  was 
always  asking  me ; nor  meet,  except  just  out 
of  civility,  any  of  his  confounded  family.  Lady 
Ann  is  different.  She  is  a lady,  she  is.  She 
is  a good  woman : and  Kew  is  a most  respect- 
able man,  though  he  is  only  a peer  of  George 
III.’s  creation,  and  you  should  hear  how  he 
speaks  of  Miss  Newcome,  though  she  refused 
him.  I should  like  to  know  who  is  to  prevent 
me  marrying  Lady  Ann  Newcome  s daughter?” 

“By  Jove!  you  are  a good-plucked  fellow, 
Farintosh — give  me  your  hand,  old  boy,”  says 
Henchman. 

44  Heh ! am  I ? You  would  have  said,  1 Give 
me  your  hand,  old  boy,'  whichever  way  I de- 
termined, Hench ! I tell  you,  I ain't  intellect- 
ual, and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I know  my 
rank,  and  I know  my  place ; and  when  a man 
of  my  station  gives  his  word,  he  sticks  to  it,  Sir ; 
and  my  lady,  and  my  sisters,  may  go  on  their 
knees  all  round  ; and,  by  Jove ! I won’t  flinch.” 

The  justice  of  Lord  Farintosh’s  views  was 
speedily  proved  by  the  appearance  of  his  lord- 
ship's  mother,  Lady  Glenlivat,  whose  arrival  put 
a stop  to  a conversation  which  Captain  Francis 
Henchman  has  often  subsequently  narrated. 
She  besought  to  see  her  son  in  terms  so  urgent, 
that  the  young  nobleman  could  not  be  denied 
to  his  parent ; and,  no  doubt,  a long  and  inter- 
esting interview  took  place,  in  which  Lord  Far- 
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intosh’s  mother  passionately  implored  him  to 
break  off  a match  upon  which  he  was  as  reso- 
lutely bent. 

Was  it  a sense  of  honor,  a longing  desire  to 
possess  this  young  beauty,  and  call  her  his  own, 
or  a fierce  and  profound  dislike  to  being  balked 
in  any  object  of  his  wishes,  which  actuated  the 
young  lord  ? Certainly  he  had  borne,  very  phi- 
losophically, delay  after  delay,  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  devised  union;  and  being  quite 
sure  of  his  mistress,  had  not  cared  to  press  on 
the  marriage,  but  lingered  over  the  dregs  of  his 
bachelor  cup  complacently  still.  We  all  know 
in  what  an  affecting  farewell  he  took  leave  of 
the  associates  of  his  vie  de  garfon : the  speeches 
made  (in  both  languages),  the  presents  distrib- 
uted, the  tears  and  hysterics  of  some  of  the 
guests  assembled ; the  cigar-boxes  given  over  to 
this  friend,  the  €crin  of  diamonds  to  that,  ct 
camera,  et  castcra,  et  caetera.  Don’t  we  know  ? 

If  we  don’t  it  is  not  Henchman’s  fault,  who  has 
told  the  story  of  Farintosh’s  betrothals  a thou- 
sand and  one  times  at  his  clubs,  at  the  houses 
where  he  is  asked  to  dine,  on  account  of  his  in- 
timacy with  the  nobility,  among  the  young  men 
of  fashion,  or  no  fashion,  whom  this  two-bottle 
Mentor,  and  burly  admirer  of  youth,  has  since 
taken  upon  himself  to  form.  The  farewell  at 
Greenwich  was  so  affecting  that  all  “ traversed 
the  cart,”  and  took  another  farewell  at  llich- 
mond,  where  there  was  crying  too,  but  it  was 
Eucharis  cried  because  fair  Calypso  wanted  to 
tear  her  eyes  out;  and  where  not  only  Tele- 
machus  (as  was  natural  to  his  age),  but  Mentor 
likewise,  quaffed  the  wine-cup  too  freely.  You 
are  virtuous,  oh,  reader!  but  there  are  still 
cakes  and  ale.  Ask  Henchman  if  there  be 
not.  You  will  find  him  in  the  Bark  any*  after- 
noon ; he  will  dine  with  you  if  no  better  man 
ask  him  in  the  interval.  He  will  tell  you  story 
upon  story  regarding  young  Lord  Farintosh,  and 
his  marriage,  and  what  happened  before  his 
marriage,  and  afterward ; and  he  will  sigh,  weep 
almost  at  6ome  moments,  as  he  narrates  their 
subsequent  quarrel,  and  Farintosh’s  unworthy 
conduct,  and  tells  you  how  he  formed  that  young 
man.  My  uncle  and  Captain  Henchmaa  dis- 
liked each  other  very  much,  I am  sorry  to  say — - 
sorry  to  add  that  it  w'as  very  amusing  to  hear 
either  one  of  them  speak  of  the  other. 

Lady  Glenlivat,  according  to  the  Captain, 
then,  had  no  success  in  the  interview  with  her 
son ; who,  unmoved  by  the  maternal  tears,  com- 
mands, and  entreaties,  swore  he  would  marry 
Miss  Newcome,  and  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  prevent  him.  “As  if  trying  to  thwart 
that  man  could  ever  prevent  his  having  his 
way!”  ejaculated  his  quondam  friend. 

But  on  the  next  day,  after  ten  thousand  men 
in  clubs  and  coteries  had  talked  the  news  over; 
after  the  evening  had  repeated  and  improved 
the  delightful  theme  of  our  “ morning  contem- 
poraries;” after  Calypso  and  Eucharis  driving 
together  in  the  Park,  and  reconciled  now,  had 
kissed  their  hands  to  Lord  Farintosh,  and  made 
him  their  compliments — after  a night  of  natural 
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doubt,  disturbance,  defiance,  fury — os  men  whis- 
pered to  each  other  at  the  club  where  his  lord- 
ship  dined,  and  at  the  theatre  where  he  took 
his  recreation — after  an  awful  time  at  breakfast, 
in  which  Messrs.  Bowman,  valet,  and  Todhunter 
and  Henchman,  captains  of  the  Farintosh  body- 
guard, all  got  their  share  of  kicks  and  growl- 
ing— behold  Lady  Glenlivat  came  back  to  the 
charge  again;  and  this  time  with  such  force 
that  poor  Lord  Farintosh  was  shaken  indeed. 

Her  ladyship’s  ally  was  no  other  than  Miss 
Newcome  herself ; from  whom  Lord  Farintosh’s 
mother  received,  by  that  day’s  post,  a letter, 
which  she  was  commissioned  to  read  to  her  6on : 


“ Dear  Madam  (wrote  the  young  lady  in  her 
firmest  handwriting),  Mamma  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a state  of  such*  grief  and  dismay  at  the 
cruel  misfortune  and  humiliation  which  has  just 
befallen  our  family,  that  she  is  really  not  able 
to  write  to  you  as  she  ought,  and  this  task,  pain- 
ful as  it  is,  must  be  mine.  Dear  Lady  Glenlivat, 
the  kindness  and  confidence  which  I have  ever 
received  from  you  and  yours , merit  truth,  and 
most  grateful  respect  and  regard  from  me.  And 
I feel  after  the  late  fatal  occurrence,  what  I 
have  often  and  often  owned  to  myself  though  I 
did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  it,  that  I ought  to 
release  Lord  F.  at  once  and  forever , from  an  en- 
gagement which  he  could  never  think  of  maintain- 
ing with  a family  so  unfortunate  as  ours.  I thank 
him  with  all  my  heart  for  his  goodness  in  bear- 
ing with  my  humors  so  long;  if  I have  given 
him  pain,  as  I know  I have  sometimes,  I beg  his 
pardon,  and  would  do  so  on  my  knees.  I hope 
and  pray  he  may  be  happy,  os  I feared  he  never 
could  be  with  me.  He  has  many  good  and  no- 
ble qualities;  and,  in  bidding  him  farewell,  I 
trust  I may  retain  his  friendship,  and  that  he 
will  believe  in  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  your 
most  sincere  Ethel  Newcome.” 


A copy  of  this  farewell  letter  was  seen  by  a 
lady  who  happened  to  be  a neighbor  of  Aliss 
Newcome’s  when  the  family  misfortune  occurred, 
and  to  whom,  in  her  natural  dismay  and  grief, 
the  young  lady  fled  for  comfort  and  consolation. 
“Dearest  Mrs.  Pendennis,”  wrote  Miss  Ethel  to 
my  wife,  “ I hear  you  are  at  Rosebury ; do,  do 
come  to  your  affectionate  E.  N.”  The  next  day, 
it  was : “ Dearest  Laura.  If  you  can,  pray,  pray 
come  to  Newcome  this  morning.  I want  very 
much  to  speak  to  you  about  the  poor  children, 
to  consult  you  about  something  most  important .” 
Madame  do  Moncontours  pony  - carriage  was 
trotting  constantly  between  Rosebury  and  New- 
come  in  these  days  of  calamity. 

And  my  wife,  as  in  duty  bound,  gave  me  full 
reports  of  all  that  happened  in  that  house  of 
mourning.  On  the  day  after  the  flight,  Lady 
Ann,  her  daughter,  and  some  others  of  her  fam- 
ily arrived  at  Newcome.  The  deserted  little 
girl,  Barnes’s  eldest  child,  ran,  with  tears  and 
cries  of  joy,  to  her  aunt  Ethel,  whom  she  had 
always  loved  better  than  her  mother ; and  clung 
to  her  and  embraced  her;  and,  in  her  artless 


little 
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words,  told  her 
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that  mamma  had  gone 


away,  and  that  Ethel  should  be  her  mamma 
now.  Very  strongly  moved  by  the  misfortune, 
as  by  the  caresses  and  affection  of  the  poor  or- 
phaned creature,  Ethel  took  the  little  girl  to  her 
heart,  and  promised  to  be  a mother  to  her,  and 
that  she  would  not  leave  her;  in  w’hich  pious 
resolve  I scarcely  need  say  Laura  strengthened 
her,  when,  at  her  young  friend's  urgent  sum- 
mons, my  wife  came  to  her. 

The  household  at  Newcome  was  in  a state 
of  disorganization  after  the  catastrophe.  Two 
of  Lady  Clara’s  servants,  it  has  been  stated  al- 
ready, went  away  with  her.  The  luckless  mas- 
ter of  the  house  was  lying  wounded  in  the  neigh- 
boring town.  Lady  Ann  Newcome,  his  mother, 
was  terribly  agitated  by  the  news,  which  was 
abruptly  broken  to  her,  of  the  flight  of  her 
daughter-in-law  and  her  son’s  danger.  Now 
she  thought  of  flying  to  Newcome  to  nurse  him; 
and  then  feared  lest  she  should  be  ill  received 
by  the  invalid — indeed,  ordered  by  Sir  Barnes 
to  go  home,  and  not  to  bother  him.  So  at 
home  Lady  Ann  remained,  w'here  the  thoughts 
of  the  sufferings  she  had  already  undergone  in 
that  house,  of  Sir  Barnes’s  cruel  behavior  to  her 
at  her  last  visit,  which  he  had  abruptly  request- 
ed her  to  shorten,  of  the  happy  days  which  Bhe 
had  passed  as  mistress  of  that  house  and  wife 
of  the  defunct  Sir  Brian,  the  sight  of  that  de- 
parted angel’s  picture  in  the  dining-room  and 
wheel-chair  in  the  gallery ; the  recollection  of 
little  Barnes  as  a cherub  of  a child  in  that  veiy 
gallery,  and  pulled  out  of  the  fire  by  a nurse  in 
the  second  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  all  that 
a fond  mother  could  wish — these  incidents  and 
reminiscences  so  agitated  Lady  Ann  Newcome, 
that  she,  for  her  part,  went  off  in  a series  of 
hysterical  fits,  and  acted  as  one  distraught : her 
second  daughter  screamed  in  sympathy  with 
her : and  Miss  Newcome  had  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  of  this  demented  household, 
hysterical  mamma  and  sister,  mutineering  serv- 
ants, and  shrieking  abandoned  nursery,  and  bring 
young  people  and  old  to  peace  and  quiet. 

On  the  morrow  after  his  little  concussion  Sir 
Barnes  New’come  came  home,  not  much  hurt 
in  bod}’,  but  woefully  afflicted  in  temper,  and 
venting  his  wrrath  upon  every  body  round  about 
him  in  that  strong  language  which  he  employed 
when  displeased;  and  under  which  his  valet, 
his  housekeeper,  his  butler,  his  farm  bailiff,  his 
lawyer,  his  doctor,  his  disheveled  mother  her- 
self— who  rose  from  her  couch  and  her  sal -vola- 
tile to  fling  herself  round  her  dear  boy’s  knees 
— all  had  to  suffer.  Ethel  Newcome,  the  Bar- 
onet’s sister,  was  the  only  person  in  his  house 
to  whom  Sir  Barnes  did  not  utter  oaths  or  prof- 
fer rude  speeches.  He  was  afraid  of  offending 
her  or  encountering  that  resolute  spirit,  and 
lapsed  into  a surly  silence  in  her  presence.  In- 
distinct maledictory  expressions  growded  about 
his  chair  when  he  beheld  my  wife’s  pony-car- 
riage drive  up ; and  he  asked  what  brought  her 
here  ? But  Ethel  sternly  told  her  brother  that 
Mrs.  Pendennis  came  at  her  particular  request, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  supposed  a . body 
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could  come  into  that  honse  for  pleasure  now, 
or  for  any  other  motive  but  kindness  ? Upon 
which,  Sir  Barnes  fairly  burst  out  into  tears, 
intermingled  with  execrations  against  his  ene- 
mies and  his  own  fate,  and  assertions  that  he 
was  the  roost  miserable  beggar  alive.  He  would 
not  see  his  children ; but  with  more  tears  he 
would  implore  Ethel  never  to  leave  them,  and, 
anon,  would  ask  what  he  should  do  when  she  mar- 
ried, and  he  was  left  alone  in  that  infernal  house  ? 

T.  Potts,  Esq.,  of  the  “ Newcome  Independ- 
ent,9 used  to  say  afterward  that  the  Baronet  i 
was  in  the  direst  terror  of  another  meeting  with 
Lord  Highgate,  and  kept  a policeman  at  the 
lodge-gate,  and  a second  in  the  kitchen,  to  in- 
terpose in  event  of  a collision.  But  Mr.  Potts 
made  this  statement  in  after  days  when  the 
quarrel  between  his  party  and  paper  and  Sir 
Barne3  Newcome  was  flagrant.  Five  or  six 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  two  rivals  in  New- 
come  market-place,  Sir  Barnes  received  a letter 
from  the  friend  of  Lord  Highgate,  informing 
him  that  his  lordship,  having  waited  for  him 
according  to  promise,  had  now  left  England, 
and  presumed  that  the  differences  between  them 
were  to  be  settled  by  their  respective  lawyers — 
infamous  behavior  on  a par  with  the  rest  of 
Lord  Highgate’s  villainy,  the  Baronet  said. 
“When  the  scoundrel  knew  I could  lift  my 
pistol  arm,”  Barnes  said,  “Lord  Highgate  fled 
the  country” — thus  hinting  that  death,  and  not 
damages,  were  what  he  intended  to  seek  from 
his  enemy. 

After  that  interview  in  which  Ethel  commu- 
nicated to  Laura  her  farewell  letter  to  Lord 
Fan n tosh,  my  wife  returned  to  Rosebnry  with 
an  extraordinary  brightness  and  gayety  in  her 
face  and  her  demeanor.  She  pressed  Madame 
de  Moncontour’s  hands  with  such  warmth,  she 
blushed  and  looked  so  handsome,  she  sang  and 
talked  so  gayly,  that  our  host  was  struck  by  her 
behavior,  and  paid  her  husband  more  compli- 
ments regarding  her  beauty,  amiability,  and 
other  good  qualities,  than  need  be  set  down 
here.  It  may  be  that  I like  Paul  de  Florae  so 
much,  in  spite  of  certain  undeniable  faults  of 
character,  because  of  his  admiration  for  my 
wife.  She  was  in  such  a hurry  to  talk  to  me 
that  night,  that  Paul’s  game  and  nicotian  amuse- 
ments were  cut  short  by  her  visit  to  the  billiard- 
room  ; and  when  we  were  alone  by  the  cozy 
dressing-room  fire,  she  told  me  what  had  hap- 
pened during  the  day.  Why  should  Ethel’s 
refusal  of  Lord  Farintosh  have  so  much  elated 
my  wife  ? 

“ Ah !”  cries  Mrs.  Pendennis,  “ she  has  a gen- 
erous nature,  and  the  world  has  not  had  time  to 
spoil  it.  Do  you  know  there  are  many  points 
that  she  never  has  thought  of — I would  say 
problems  that  she  has  to  work  out  for  herself, 
only  you,  Pen,  do  not  like  us  poor  ignorant  wo- 
men to  use  such  a learned  word  as  problems. 
Life  and  experience  force  things  upon  her  mind 
which  others  learn  from  their  parents  or  those 
who  educate  them,  but  for  which  she  has  never 
had  any  teachers.  Nobody  has  ever  told  her, 
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Arthur,  that  it  was  wrong  to  marry  without  love, 
or  pronounce  lightly  those  awful  vows  which  we 
utter  before  God  at  the  altar.  I believe,  if  she 
knew  that  her  life  was  futile,  it  is  but  of  late 
she  has  thought  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  that 
she  might  mend  it.  I have  read  (besides  that 
poem  of  Goethe  of  which  you  are  so  fond)  in 
books  of  Indian  travels  of  Bayaderes,  dancing 
girls  brought  up  by  troops  round  about  the  tem- 
ples, w hose  calling  is  to  dance,  and  wear  jewels, 
and  look  beautiful ; I believe  they  are  quite  re- 
spected in — in  Pagoda-land.  They  perform  be- 
fore the  priests  in  the  pagodas,  and  the  Bram- 
ins  and  the  Indian  princes  marry  them.  Can 
we  cry  out  against  these  poor  creatures,  or 
against  the  custom  of  their  country  ? It  seems 
to  me  that  young  women  in  our  world  are  bred 
up  in  a way  not  very  different.  What  they  do 
they  scarcely  know  to  be  wrong.  They  are 
educated  for  the  w'orld,  and  taught  to  display : 
their  mothers  will  give  them  to  the  richest  suit- 
or, as  they  themselves  w*ere  given  before.  How 
can  these  think  seriously,  Arthur,  of  souls  to  be 
saved,  weak  hearts  to  be  kept  out  of  temptation, 
prayers  to  be  uttered,  and  a better  world  to  be 
held  always  in  view,  w'hen  the  vanities  of  this 
one  are  all  their  thought  and  scheme  ? Ethel’s 
simple  talk  made  me  smile  sometimes,  do  you 
know,  and  her  strenuous  w*ay  of  imparting  her 
discoveries.  I thought  of  the  shepherd  boy 
who  made  a watch,  and  found  on  taking  it  into 
the  town  how  very  many  watches  there  were, 
and  how  much  better  than  his.  But  the  poor 
child  has  had  to  make  hers  for  herself,  such  as 
it  is ; and,  indeed,  is  employed  now  in  working 
on  it.  She  told  me  very  artlessly  her  little  his- 
tory, Arthur ; it  affected  me  to  hear  her  simple 
talk,  and — and  I blessed  God  for  our  mother, 
my  dear,  and  that  my  early  days  had  had  a 
better  guide. 

“You  know  that  for  a long  time  it  was  settled 
that  she  was  to  marry  her  cousin,  Lord  Kew. 

She  was  bred  to  that  notion  from  her  earliest 
youth;  about  which  she  spoke  as  we  all  can 
about  our  early  days.  They  were  spent,  she 
said,  in  the  nursery  and  school-room,  for  the 
most  part.  She  was  allowed  to  come  to  her 
mother’s  dressing-room,  and  sometimes  to  see 
more  of  her  during  the  winter  at  Newcome.  She 
describes  her  mother  as  always  the  kindest  of 
the  kind : but  from  very  early  times  the  daugh- 
ter must  have  felt  her  superiority,  I think, 
though  she  does  not  speak  of  it.  You  should 
see  her  at  home  now  in  their  dreadful  calamity. 

She  seems  the  only  person  of  the  house  who 
keeps  her  head. 

“ She  told  very  nicely  and  modestly  how  it 
was  Lord  Kew  who  parted  from  her,  not  she  who 
had  dismissed  him,  as  you  know  the  Newcomes 
used  to  say.  I have  heard  that — oh — that  man 
Sir  Barnes  say  so  myself.  She  says  humbly 
that  her  cousin  Kew  was  a great  deal  too  good 
for  her;  and  so  is  every  one  almost,  she  adds, 
poor  thing !” 

“Poor  eveiy  one!  Did  you  ask  about  him, 

Laura  ?”  said  Mr.  Pendennis. 
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44  No ; I did  not  venture.  She  looked  at  me 
out  of  her  downright  eyes,  and  went  on  with  her 
little  tale.  4 1 was  scarcely  more  than  a child 

then,’  she  continued,  4 and  though  I liked  Kew 
very  much — who  would  not  like  such  a gener- 
ous, honest  creature  ? — I felt  somehow  that  I was 
taUer  than  my  cousin,  and  as  if  I ought  not  to 
marry  him,  or  should  make  him  unhappy  if  I 
did.  When  poor  papa  used  to  talk,  we  children 
remarked  that  mamma  hardly  listened  to  him ; 
and  so  we  did  not  respect  him  as  we  should,  and 
Barnes  was  especially  scoffing  and  odious  with 
him.  Why,  when  he  was  a boy,  he  used  to 
sneer  at  papa  openly  before  us  younger  ones. 
Now  Harriet  admires  every  thing  that  Kew  says, 
and  that  makes  her  a great  deal  happier  at  being 
with  him.*  And  then,”  added  Mrs.  Pendennis, 
44  Ethel  said,  4 1 hope  you  respect  your  husband, 
• Laura : depend  on  it  you  will  be  happier  if  you 
do.’  Was  not  that  a fine  discovery  of  Ethel’s, 
Mr.  Pen  ? 

“‘Clara’s  terror  of  Barnes  frightened  me 
when  I staid  in  the  house,*  Ethel  went  on.  4 1 
am  sure  I would  not  tremble  before  any  man  in 
f the  world  as  she  did.  I saw  early  that  she  used 
to  deceive  him,  and  tell  him  lies,  Laura.  I do 
not  mean  lies  of  words  alone,  but  lies  of  looks 
and  actions.  Oh ! I do  not  wonder  at  her  fly- 
ing from  him.  He  was  dreadful  to  be  with: 
cruel,  and  selfish,  and  cold.  He  was  made 
worse  by  marrying  a woman  he  did  not  love,  as 
she  was  by  that  unfortunate  union  with  him. 
Suppose  he  had  found  a clever  woman,  who 
could  have  controlled  him,  and  amused  him,  and 
whom  he  and  his  friends  could  have  admired, 
instead  of  poor  Clara,  who  made  his  home  wea- 
risome, and  trembled  when  he  entered  it?  Sup- 
pose she  could  have  married  that  unhappy  man 
to  whom  she  was  attached  early  ? I was  fright- 
ened, Laura,  to  think  how  ill  this  worldly  mar- 
riage had  prospered. 

44  4 My  poor  grandmother,  whenever  I spoke 
upon  such  a subject,  would  break  out  into  a 
thousand  jibe^  and  sarcasms,  and  point  to  many 
of  our  friends  who  had  made  love-matches,  and 
were  quarreling  now  as  fiercely  as  though  they 
had  never  loved  each  other.  You  remember 

that  dreadful  case  in  France  of  the  Due  de , 

who  murdered  his  duchess  ? That  was  a love- 
’ match,  and  I can  remember  the  sort  of  screech 
with  which  Lady  Kew  used  to  speak  about  it; 
and  of  the  journal  which  the  poor  duchess  kept, 
and  in  which  she  noted  down  all  her  husband’s 
ill  behavior.’  ” 

“Hush,  Laura!  Do  you  remember  where 
we  are?  If  the  princess  were  to  put  down  all 
Florae’s  culpabilities  in  an  album,  what  a ledger 
it  would  be — as  big  as  Dr.  Portman’s  Chrysos- 
tom !”  But  this  was  parenthetical,  and  after  a 
smile,  and  a little  respite,  the  young  woman 
proceeded  in  her  narration  of  her  friend’s  his- 
tory. 

44  4 1 was  willing  enough  to  listen,’  Ethel  said, 

4 to  grandmamma  then : for  we  are  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  do  what  we  like ; and  I liked  admira- 
tion 
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Lord  Farintosh  offered  me  these.  I liked  to 
surpass  my  companions,  and  I saw  them  so  eager 
in  pursuing  him ! You  can  not  think,  Laura, 
what  meannesses  women  in  the  world  will  com- 
mit— mothers  and  daughters  too,  in  the  pursuit 
of  a person  of  his  great  rank.  Those  Miss  Burrs, 
you  should  have  seen  them  at  the  country  houses 
where  we  visited  together,  and  how  they  follow- 
ed him ; how  they  would  meet  him  in  the  parks 
and  shrubberies;  how  they  liked  smoking,  though 
I knew  it  made  them  ill ; how  they  were  always 
finding  pretexts  for  getting  near  him ! Oh ! it 
was  odious.41 

44  4 Wherever  we  went,  however,  it  was  easy 
to  see,  I think  I may  say  so  without  vanity,  who 
was  the  object  of  Lord  Farintosh’s  attention.  He 
followed  us  every  where,  and  we  could  not  go 
upon  any  visit  in  England  or  Scotland  but  he 
was  in  the  same  house.  Grandmamma’s  whole 
heart  was  bent  upon  that  marriage,  and  when 
he  proposed  for  me  I do  not  disown  that  I was 
very  pleased  and  vain. 

44  4 It  is  in  these  last  months  that  I have  heard 
about  him  more,  and  learned  to  know  him  bet- 
ter— him  and  myself  too,  Laura.  Some  one — 
some  one  you  know,  and  whom  I shall  always 
love  as  a brother — reproached  me  in  former 
days  for  a worldlincss  about  which  you  talk  too 
sometimes.  But  it  is  not  worldly  to  give  your- 
self up  for  your  family,  is  it  ? One  can  not  help 
the  rank  in  which  one  is  born,  and  surely  it  is 
but  natural  and  proper  to  marry  in  it — not’  (here 
Miss  Ethel  laughed) — 4 not  that  Lord  Farintosh 
thinks  me  or  any  one  of  his  rank.  He  is  the 
Sultan,  and  we — every  unmarried  girl  in  soci- 
ety— is  his  humblest  slave.  His  Majesty’s  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject  did  not  suit  me,  I can 
assure  you : I have  no  notion  of  such  pride  1 

44  4 But  I do  not  disguise  from  you,  dear  Laura, 
that  after  accepting  him,  as  I came  to  know  him 
better,  and  heard  him,  and  heard  of  him,  and 
talked  with  him  daily,  and  understood  Lord 
Farintosh’s  character,  I looked  forward  with 
more  and  more  doubt  to  the  day  when  I was  to 
become  his  wife.  I have  not  learned  to  respect 
him  in  these  months  that  I have  known  him, 
and  during  which  there  has  been  mourning  in 
our  families.  I will  not  talk  to  you  about  him ; 

I have  no  right,  have  I ? to  hear  him  speak  out 
his  heart,  and  tell  it  to  any  friend.  He  said  he 
liked  me  because  I did  not  flatter  him.  Poor 
Malcolm  ! they  all  do.  What  was  my  accept- 
ance of  him,  Lanya,  but  flattery  ? Yes,  flattery, 
and  servility  to  rank,  and  a desire  to  possess  it. 
Would  I have  accepted  plain  Malcolm  Roy  ? I 
sent  away  a better  than  him,  Laura. 

“‘These  things  have  been  brooding  in  my 
mind  for  some  months  past.  I must  have  been 
but  an  ill  companion  for  him,  and  indeed  he 
bore  with  my  waywardness  much  more  kindly 

* In  order  not  to  Interrupt  the  narrative,  let  the  reporter 
be  allowed  here  to  state  that  at  this  point  of  Mias  New- 
come’s  story,  which  my  wife  gave  with  a very  pretty  imi- 
tation of  the  girl’s  manner,  we  both  burst  out  laughing  so 
loud  that  little  Madame  de  Moncontour  put  her  head 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  asked  what  we  was  a-laugh- 
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than  I ever  thought  possible;  and  when,  four 
days  since,  we  came  to  this  sad  house,  where  he 
was  to  have  joined  us,  and  I found  only  dismay 
and  wretchedness,  and  these  poor  children  de- 
prived of  a mother,  whom  I pity,  God  help  her  1 
for  she  has  been  made  so  miserable — and  is  now 
and  must  be  to  the  end  of  her  days — as  I lay 
awake,  thinking  of  my  own  future  life,  and  that 
I was  going  to  marry,  as  poor  Clara  hod  mar- 
ried, but  for  an  establishment  and  a position  in 
life;  I,  my  own  mistress,  and  not  obedient  by 
nature,  or  a slave  to  others,  as  that  poor  creature 
was — I thought  to  myself,  why  shall  I do  this  ? 
Kow  Clara  has  left  us,  and  is,  as  it  were,  dead 
to  ns  who  made  her  so  unhappy,  let  me  be  the 
mother  to  her  orphans.  I love  the  little  girl, 
and  she  has  always  loved  me,  and  came  crying 
to  me  that  day  when  we  arrived,  and  put  her 
dear  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and  said,  “ You 
won't  go  away,  will  you,  aunt  Ethel?”  in  her 
sweet  voice.  And  I wrill  stay  with  her ; and  will 
tty  and  learn  myself,  that  I may  teach  her ; and 
learn  to  be  good  too — better  than  I have  been. 
Will  praying  help  me,  Laura?  I did.  I am  sure 
I was  right,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  stay  here.’  ” 

Laura  was  greatly  moved  as  she  told  her 
friend’s  confession ; and  when  the  next  day  at 
church  the  clergyman  read  the  opening  words 
of  the  service,  I thought  a peculiar  radiance  and 
happiness  beamed  from  her  bright  face. 

Some  subsequent  occurrences  in  the  histoiy 
of  this  branch  of  the  Newcome  family  I am  en- 
abled to  report  from  the  testimony  of  the  same 
informant  w ho  has  just  given  us  an  account  of 
her  own  feelings  and  life.  Miss  Ethel  and  my 
wife  were  now  in  daily  communication,  and 
“ my-dearesting”  each  other  with  that  female 
fervor  which,  cold  men  of  the  world  os  we  are — 
not  only  chary  of  warm  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, but  averse  to  entertaining  warm  feelings  at 
&U — we  surely  must  admire  in  persons  of  the 
inferior  sex,  whose  loves  grow  up  and  reach  the 
skies  in  a night;  who  kiss,  embrace,  console, 
call  each  other  by  Christian  names,  in  that 
sweet,  kindly  sisterhood  of  Misfortune  and  Com- 
passion who  are  always  entering  into  partnership 
here  in  life.  I say  the  world  is  full  of  Miss 
Nigh  tin  gales ; and  we,  sick  and  wounded  in  our 
private  Scutari s,  have  countless  nurse-tenders. 
I did  not  see  my  wife  ministering  to  the  afflict- 
ed family  at  Newcome  Park ; but  I can  fancy 
her  there  among  the  women  and  children,  her 
prudent  counsel,  her  thousand  gentle  offices,  her 
apt  pity  and  cheerfulness,  the  love  and  truth 
glowing  in  her  face,  and  inspiring  her  words, 
movements,  demeanor.  Mrs.  Pendennis’s  hus- 
band, for  his  part,  did  not  attempt  to  console 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Baronet.  I 
never  professed  to  have  a halfpennyworth  of 
pity  at  that  gentleman’s  command.  Florae,  who 
owed  Barnes  his  principality  and  his  present 
comforts  in  life,  did  make  some  futile  efforts  at 
condolence,  bnt  was  received  by  the  Baronet 
with  such  fierceness,  and  evident  ill-humor,  that 
he  did  not  care  to  repeat  his  visits,  and  allowed 
him  to  vent  hi?  erip»J  and  peevishness  on  his 


own  immediate  dependents.  We  used  to  ask 
Laura  on  her  return  to  Rosebury  from  her  char- 
ity visits  to  Newcome  about  the  poor  suffering 
master  of  the  house.  She  faltered  and  stam- 
mered in  describing  him,  and  what  she  heard  of 
him;  she  smiled,  I grieve  to  say,  for  this  un- 
fortunate lady  can  not  help  having  a sense  of 
humor ; and  we  could  not  help  laughing  outright 
sometimes  at  the  idea  of  that  discomfited  wretch, 
that  overbearing  creature,  overborne  in  his  turn 
— which  laughter  Mrs.  Laura  used  to  chide  as 
very  naughty  and  unfeeling.  When  we  went 
into  Newcome  the  landlord  of  the  King’s  Arms 
looked  knowing  and  quizzical:  Tom  Potts 
grinned  at  me  and  rubbed  his  hands.  “ This 
business  serves  the  paper  better  than  Mr.  War- 
rington’s articles,”  says  Mr.  Potts.  “ We  have  sold 
no  end  of  Independents ; and  if  you  polled  the 
whole  borough,  I bet  that  five  to  one  would  say 
Sir  Screwcome  Screwcome  was  served  right. 

By  the  way,  what’s  up  about  the  Marquis  of 
Farintosb,  Mr.  Pendennis  ? He  arrived  at  the 
Arms  last  night;  went  over  to  the  Park  this 
morning,  and  is  gone  back  to  town  by  the  after- 
noon train.” 

What  had  happened  between  the  Marquis  of 
Farintosh  and  Miss  Newcome  I am  enabled  to 
know  from  the  report  of  Miss  Newcome’s  con- 
fidante. On  the  receipt  of  that  letter  of  congt 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  a former  chapter, 
his  lordship  must  have  been  very  much  excited, 
for  he  left  town  straightway  by  that  evening’s 
mail,  and  on  the  next  morning,  after  a few  hours 
of  rest  at  his  inn,  was  at  Newcome  lodge-gate 
demanding  to  see  the  Baronet. 

On  that  morning  it  chanced  that  Sir  Barnes 
had  left  home  with  Mr.  Speers,  his  legal  ad- 
viser; and  hereupon  the  Marquis  asked  to  see 
Miss  Newcome;  nor  could  the  lodge-keeper 
venture  to  exclude  so  distinguished  a person 
from  the  park.  His  lordship  drove  up  to  the 
house,  and  his  name  was  taken  to  Miss  Ethel. 

She  turned  very  pale  when  she  heard  it ; and 
my  wife  dinned  at  once  who  was  her  visitor. 

Lady  Ann  had  not  left  her  room  as  yet.  Laura 
Pendennis  remained  in  command  of  the  little 
conclave  of  children,  with  whom  the  two  ladies 
were  sitting  when  Lord  Farintosh  arrived.  Lit- 
tle Clara  wanted  to  go  with  her  aunt  as  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room — the  child  could  scarcely 
be  got  to  part  from  her  now. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  carriage  was  seen 
driving  away,  and  Ethel  returned  looking  as 
pale  as  before,  and  red  about  the  eyes.  Miss 
Clara’s  mutton,  chop  for  dinner  coming  in  at 
the  same  time,  the  child  was  not  so  presently 
eager  for  her  aunt’s  company.  Aunt  Ethel  cut 
up  the  mutton  chop  very  neatly,  and  then 
having  seen  the  child  comfortably  seated  at  her 
meal,  went  with  her  friend  into  a neighboring 
apartment  (of  course,  writh  some  pretext  of 
showing  Laura  a picture,  or  a piece  of  china,  or 
a new  child’s  frock,  or  with  some  other  hypo- 
critical pretense  by  which  the  ingenuous  female 
attendants  pretended  to  be  utterly  blinded),  and 
there,  I have  no  doubt,  before  beginning!  her 
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story,  dearest  Laura  embraced  dearest  Ethel, 
and  vice  versa . 

44  He  is  gone  !”  at  length  gasps  dearest  Ethel. 

44  Powr  toitjours  T poor  young  man !”  sighs  dear- 
est Laura.  44  Was  he  very  unhappy,  Ethel  ?” 

44  He  was  more  angry,”  Ethel  auswers.  44  He 
had  a right  to  be  hurt,  but  not  to  speak  as  he 
did.  He  lost  his  temper  quite  at  last,  and 
broke  out  in  the  most  frantic  reproaches.  He 
forgot  all  respect  and  even  gentlemanlike  be- 
havior. Do  you  know  he  used  words — words 
such  as  Barnet  uses  sometimes  when  he  is 
angry ! and  dared  this  language  to  me ! I was 
sorry  till  then,  very  sorry,  and  very  much 
moved ; but  I know  more  than  ever  now,  that  I 
was  right  in  refusing  Lord  Farintosh.” 

Dearest  Laura  now  pressed  for  an  account  of 
all  that  had  happened,  which  may  be  briefly 
told  as  follows : Feeling  very  deeply  upon  the 
subject  which  brought  him  to  Miss  Newcome,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Lord  Farintosh  spoke  at 
first  in  a way  which  moved  her.  He  said  he 
thought  her  letter  to  his  mother  was  very  rightly 
written  under  the  circumstances,  and  thanked 
her  for  her  generosity  in  offering  to  release  him 
from  his  engagement.  But  the  affair — the  pain- 
ful circumstance  of  Highgate,  and  that — which 
had  happened  in  the  Newcome  family,  was  no 
fault  of  Miss  Newcome’s,  and  Lord  Farintosh 
could  not  think  of  holding  her  accountable. 
His  friends  had  long  urged  him  to  marry,  and 
it  was  by  his  mother’s  own  wish  that  the  engage- 
ment was  formed,  which  be  was  determined  to 
maintain.  In  his  course  through  the  world  (of 
which  he  was  getting  very  tired),  he  had  never 
seen  a woman,  a lady  who  was  so — you  under- 
stand, Ethel — whom  he  admired  so  much,  who 
was  likely  to  make  so  good  a wife  for  him  as 
you  are.  “You  allude,”  he  continued,  “to 
differences  wo  have  had — and  we  have  had  them 
— but  many  of  them,  I own,  have  been  from  my 
fault.  I have  been  bred  up  in  a way  different 
to  most  young  men.  I can  not  help  it  if  I have 
had  temptations  to  which  other  men  arc  not 
exposed ; and  have  been  placed  by — by  Provi- 
dence— in  a high  rank  of  life ; I am  sure  if  you 
share  it  with  me  you  will  adorn  it,  and  be  in 
every  way  worthy  of  it,  and  make  me  much 
better  than  I have  been.  If  you  knew  what  a 
night  of  agony  I passed  after  my  mother  read 
that  letter  to  me — I know  you’d  pity  me,  Ethel 
— I know  you  would.  The  idea  of  losing  you 
makes  me  wild.  My  mother  was  dreadfully 
alarmed  when  she  saw  the  state  I was  in ; so 
was  the  Doctor— I assure  you  he  was.  And  I 
had  no  rest  at  all,  and  no  peace  of  mind,  until 
I determined  to  come  down  to  you;  and  say 
that  I adored  you,  and  you  only;  and  that  I 
would  hold  to  my  engagement  in  spite  of  every- 
thing— and  prove  to  you  that — that  no  man  in 
the  world  could  love  you  more  sincerely  than  I 
do.”  Here  the  young  gentleman  was  so  over- 
come that  he  paused  in  his  speech,  and  gave 
way  to  an  emotion,  for  which,  surely  no  man 
who  has  been  in  the  same  condition  with  Lord 
FariAti 


Miss  Newcome  was  also  much  touched  by 
this  exhibition  of  natural  feeling;  and,  I dare 
say,  it  was  at  this  time  that  her  eyes  showed 
the  first  symptoms  of  that  malady  of  which  the 
traces  were  visible  an  hour  after. 

“You  are  very  generous  and  kind  to  me, 
Lord  Farintosh,”  she  said.  44  Your  constancy 
honors  me  very  much,  and  proves  how  good 
and  loyal  you  are ; but — but  do  not  think  hardly 
of  me  for  Baying  that  the  more  I have  thought 
of  what  has  happened  here — of  the  wretched 
consequences  of  interested  marriages ; the  long 
union  growing  each  day  so  miserable,  that  at 
last  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  is  burst  asunder, 
as  in  poor  Clara’s  case ; the  more  I am  resolved 
not  to  commit  that  first  fatal  step  of  entering 
into  a marriage  without — without  the  degree  of 
affection  which  people  who  take  that  vow  ought 
to  feel  for  one  another.” 

“ Affection ! Can  you  doubt  it  ? Gracious 
heavens,  I adore  you  I Isn’t  my  being  here  a 
proof  that  I do  ?”  cries  the  young  lady’s  lover. 

44  But  I ?”  answered  the  girl.  44 1 have  asked 
my  own  heart  that  question  before  this.  I have 
thought  to  myself — if  he  comes  after  all — if  his 
affection  for  me  survives  this  disgrace  of  our 
family,  as  it  has,  and  every  one  of  us  should  be 
thankful  to  you — ought  I not  to  show  at  least 
gratitude  for  so  much  kindness  and  honor,  and 
devote  myself  to  one  who  makes  such  sacrifices 
for  me  ? But,  before  all  things  I owe  you  the 
truth,  Lord  Farintosh.  I never  could  make 
you  happy ; I know  I could  not : nor  obey  you 
as  you  are  accustomed  to  be  obeyed ; nor  give 
you  such  a devotion  as  you  have  a right  to 
expect  from  your  wrife.  I thought  I might 
once.  I can’t  now  1 I know  that  I took  you 
because  you  were  rich,  and  had  a great  name ; 
not  because  you  were  honest  and  attached  to 
me,  as  you  show  yourself  to  be.  I ask  your 
pardon  for  the  deceit  I practiced  on  yon.  Look 
at  Clara,  poor  child,  and  her  misery ! My  pride, 

I know*,  w'ould  never  have  let  me  fall  as  far  as 
she  has  done;  but,  oh!  I am  humiliated  to 
think  that  I could  have  been  made  to  say  I 
would  lake  the  first  step  in  that  aw  ful  career.” 

“ What  career,  in  God’s  name  ?”  cries  the  as- 
tonished suitor.  44  Humiliated,  Ethel ! Who’s 
going  to  humiliate  you  ? I suppose  there  is  no 
woman  in  England  who  need  be  humiliated  by 
becoming  my  wife.  I should  like  to  see  the 
one  that  I can’t  pretend  to — or  to  royal  blood 
if  I like:  it’s  not  better  than  mine.  Humiliated, 
indeed  1 That  is  news.  Ha ! ha ! You  don’t 
suppose  that  your  pedigree,  which  I know  all 
about,  and  the  Newcome  family,  with  your  bar- 
ber-surgeon to  Edward  the  Confessor,  are  equal 
to—” 

“ To  yours  ? No.  It  is  not  very  long  that  I 
have  learned  to  disbelieve  in  that  story  al- 
together. I fancy  it  was  an  odd  whim  of  mv 
poor  father’s,  and  that  our  family  were  quite 
poor  people.” 

44 1 knew  it,”  said  Lord  Farintosh.  44  Do  you 
suppose  there  was  not  plenty  of  women  to  tell 
it  me  ?” 
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IN  WJIUJl  V'K  WHITF-  TO  TUT 

Dek^isg  that  h*?  brother  Bvws  bud  rare? 
enough  *yf  hi*  own  jnesenfly  ion  hdfcd,  Elbe}  $hi 
n OT  think  Ul  to  confide  to  hint  the  farticoim> 
o/  hor  iilterview  with  Lord  Faririto^h  f luyr  erim 
WM  poor  lavdy  Ann  informed  tka£  she  tad  lost 
a noble  fcotMn-Uw.  The  lien's  would  tome  fc 
both,  of  them  soon . enough, • Ethfei  thotr^M ; and 
indeed,  before  many  hour*  were  ore r,  tf  Wf bed 
Sir  Barnes  Nem'Oine  in  a very  tibfopt and  ltd- 
ploa^mr,  w-'uv . He  had  dismal  occasion  now  ip 
o Very  d ny  ,t  nndon  the  day  after 


ftfni  few  Murs  at  tkeKIngfs  Xnn>\  tiUil  returned 
to  t.»wn  the  same  evening  by  the  Train.  We 
may  add,  Jlhat  Atis  lordship  had  occupied  the 
very  room  m which  Lord  Higbgate  had  pre- 
viously stepi , and  Me;  Taplow  remmnsends  the 
h<bl vi^ordirtgly*  and  show*  it  with  pride  to  this 

.re*y  djw:./- ; / . _ . !;’/  > ■ ’ V. 

MWeh  * disturbed  by  tiuA  iritelHgence,  $ir 
making  hi^  way  io  hi*  cheerless 
bonm  in  the  evemiig^ when  near  Ms  o?a>  gate 
be  overtook  an  other  tnc^engcr.  This  was  the 
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meat  from  her  brother,  and  Ethel  and  Barnes 
had  a conversation,  in  which  the  latter  expressed 
himself  with  that  freedom  of  language  which 
characterized  the  head  of  the  house  of  New- 
come,  Madame  de  Moncontour’s  pony-chaise 
was  in  waiting  at  the  hall  door  when  the  owner 
of  the  house  entered  it,  and  my  wife  was  just 
taking  leave  of  Ethel  and  her  little  people  when 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  entered  the  lady’s  sitting- 
room. 

The  livid  scowl  with  which  Barnes  greeted 
my  wife  surprised  that  lady,  though  it  did  not 
induce  her  to  prolong  her  visit  to  her  friend. 
As  Lanra  took  leave,  she  heard  Sir  Barnes 
screaming  to  the  nurses  to  “take  those  little 
beggars  away and  she  rightly  conjectured  that 
some  more  unpleasan tries  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb this  luckless  gentleman’s  temper. 

On  the  morrow,  dearest  Ethel’s  usual  courier, 
one  of  the  boys  fVom  the  lodge,  trotted  over  on 
his  donkey  to  dearest  Laura  at  Kosebury  with 
one  of  those  missives  which  were  daily  passing 
between  the  ladies.  This  letter  said : 

“Barnes  m’a  fait  une  scfcne  terrible  hier.  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  him  every  thing  about  Lord 
F.,  and  to  use  the  plainest  language . At  first,  he 
forbade  you  the  house.  He  thinks  that  you 
have  been  the  cause  of  F.’s  dismissal,  and 
charged  me,  most  unjustly , with  a desire  to  bring 
back  poor  C.  N.  I replied  as  became  me,  and 
told  him  fairly  I would  leave  the  house  if  odious 
insult  mg  diarges  were  made  against  me,  if  my 
friends  were  not  received.  He  stormed,  he 
cried,  he  employed  his  usual  language — he  was 
in  a dreadful  state.  He  relented,  and  asked 
pardon.  He  goes  to  town  to-night  by  the  mail 
train.  Of  course  you  come  as  usual,  dear,  dear 
Laura.  I am  miserable  without  you ; and  you 
know  I can  not  leave  poor  mamma.  Clary  kin 
sends  a tkousand  kisses  to  little  Arty ; and  I am 
his  mothers  always  affectionate — E.  N. 

“Will  the  gentlemen  like  to  shoot  our  pheas- 
ants? Please  ask  the  Prince  to  let  Warren 
know  when.  I sent  a brace  to  poor  dear  old 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  had  such  a nice  letter  from 
her  r 

“And  who  is  poor  dear  Mrs.  Mason?”  asks 
Mr.  Pendcnnis,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  the  Newcomes. 

And  Laura  told  me — perhaps  I had  heard 
before,  and  forgotten — that  Mrs.  Mason  was  an 
old  nurse  and  pensioner  of  the  Colonel’s,  and 
how  he  had  been  to  see  her  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  and  how  she  was  a great  favorite  with 
Ethel ; and  Laura  kissed  her  little  son,  and  was 
exceedingly  bright,  cheerful,  and  hilarious  that 
evening,  in  spite  of  the  affliction  under  which 
her  dear  friends  at  Newcome  were  laboring. 

People  in  countiy  houses  should  be  exceed- 
ingly careful  about  their  blotting-paper.  They 
should  bring  their  own  portfolios  with  them. 
If  any  kind  readers  will  bear  this  simple  little 
hint  in  mind,  how  much  mischief  may  they 
aave  themselves — nay,  enjoy  possibly,  by  look- 
ing at  the  pages  of  the  next  portfolio  in  the 
next  friend’s  bedroom  in  which  they  sleep. 


From  such  a book  I once  cut  out,  in  Charles 
Slyboots’  well-known  and  perfectly  clear  hand- 
writing, the  words  “Miss  Emily  Harrington, 

James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate,  London,”  and 
produced  as  legibly  on  the  blotting-paper  as  on 
the  envelope  which  the  postman  delivered. 

After  showing  the  paper  round  to  the  compa- 
ny, I inclosed  it  in  a note  and  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Slyboots,  who  married  Miss  Harrington  three 
months  afterward.  In  such  a book  at  the  club 
I read,  as  plainly  as  you  may  read  this  page,  a 
holograph  page  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Bareacres,  which  informed  the  whole  club 
of  a painful  and  private  circumstance,  and  said, 

“ My  dear  Green, — I am  truly  sorry  that  I shall 
not  be  able  to  take  up  the  bill  for  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds,  which  becomes  due  next 
Tu  . . . .;”  and  upon  such  a book,  going  to 
write  a note  in  Madame  de  Moncontour’s 
drawing-room  at  Rosebury,  what  should  I find 
but  proofs  that  my  own  wife  was  engaged  in  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  a gentleman 
residing  abroad ! 

“Colonel  Newcome,  C.  B.,  Montagne  de  la 
Cour,  Brussels,”  I read,  in  tr.is  young  woman’s 
handwriting;  and  asked,  turning  round  upon 
Lanra,  who  entered  the  room  just  as  I discov- 
ered her  guilt,  “What  have  you  been  writing 
to  Colonel  Newcome  about,  Miss  ?” 

“I  wanted  him  to  get  me  some  lace,”  she 
said. 

“ To  lace  some  nightcaps  for  me,  didn’t  you, 
my  dear?  He  is  such  a fine  judge  of  lace  I If 
I had  known  you  had  been  writing,  I would 
have  asked  you  to  send  him  a message.  I 
want  something  from  Brussels.  Is  the  letter — 
ahem — gone  ?”  (In  this  artful  way,  you  see,  I 
just  hinted  that  I should  like  to  see  the  letter.) 

“The  letter  is — ahem — gone,”  says  Laura. 

“ Wbnt  do  you  want  from  Brussels,  Pen  ?” 

“tfwant  some  Brussels  sprouts,  my  love — 
they  are  so  fine  in  their  native  country.” 

“Shall  I write  to  him  to  send  the  letter 
back?”  palpitates  poor  little  Laura;  for  she 
thought  her  husband  was  offended,  by  using 
the  ironic  method. 

“ No,  you  dear  little  woman ! You  need  not 
send  for  the  letter  back,  and  you  need  not  tell 
me  what  was  in  it : and  I will  bet  you  a hun- 
dred yards  of  lace  to  a cotton  nightcap — and 
you  know  whether  7,  Madam,  am  a man  a bon - 
net-de-coton — I will  bet  you  that  I know  what 
you  have  been  writing  about,  under  pretense 
of  a message  about  lace,  to  our  Colonel.” 

“ He  promised  to  send  it  me.  He  really  did. 

Lady  Rockminster  gave  me  twenty  pounds — ” 
gasps  Laura. 

“Under  pretense  of  lace,  you  have  been 
sending  over  a love-message.  You  want  to  see 
whether  Clive  is  still  of  his  old  mind.  Yon 
think  the  coast  is  now  clear,  and  that  dearest 
Ethel  may  like  him.  You  think  Mrs.  Mason 
is  growing  very  old  and  infirm,  and  the  sight  of 
her  dear  boy  would — ” 

“Pen!  Pen!  did  you  open  my  letter tn  cries 

Laura ; and  a laugh  which  could  afford  to  he 

? ® original  trom  y 
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bf  fffc  onoiiier  ekprcs- : 
moo  of  t]ie.lij.*A..M»-?itk‘4 nut colloquy:  Nu;  Mr. 

• Cndc-nnis  did  my.  .«m.  tbfc  letter,--  but  lie  kncw 
|he  write/  i . ikdf  $i:vd  himself  that  he  knew 
women  in  ^c«'<r,jr4^  -t;V 
u Where  yhdybn  ^\i/our  pxporieriee  of  them, 
asks*  Mr*.  l anbi-  t^wotioit  onswwc*<l  in 
the  same  mafoKvr  as  ]^  irms  demand, 

4*  Well,  my  dear,  and  why  should  not  tha 
poor  boy  bo  made  happy' Y'  Laura  cuatiriries,  ! 
ktartiKng'  very  clu&u  up  n>  herknaband,  " ft  is 
evident,  to  me  that  Ethel  is  fond  of  Inna  I 
would  rather  see  her  .married  to  a good  yonng 
man  whom  khz  lorfca,  than  die  ini&irfts  of  u 
diousujid  paUu.es  and  coronet#*  Suppose— -^up* 
jpqafe  you  had.  married  Miy*.  Amory,  5a tty  whui  a 
wretched 'wo^iyy  you  would  have  been 

by  this  iiiue  ; svh^aflt»  tK*w— ” . < 

*'  Kow  ilia^  X am  /iWiuiioble  klavb  of  a good 
£li&r&  for  me/  trim-;  this 

••tuo.ilcl  • of'  hmdmmby  ‘‘A  ad  all  good  wotuen 
are  Vfc  ^nWWery  well^  ?md 

you  havo  fead  H.his:  vaaU'h  iu  your  heart  *-iw 
since  yoamw  ike  two  young  people  together. 
Now.  Madam.  since  i did  not  t>t-e  your  bluer  to 
the  Colonel— though  1 have  gm*awl  purVof  H— 
tell  me,  whul  have  yon  said  itl  U ? tfavu  you  by 
any  chance  told  tin;  Colonel  that  the  FiujnWh 
alliance  was  broken  otfT' 

Laiira  owiied  that  she  had  iuftkVJ  Ay  much. 
“You  have  not  vomnrod  to  say  that  Echel 
is  well  inclined  to  Clive  T' 

uOh  u 0 — idi  ih.atf  no!M  Tint  nfrer  imieh 
crosK-ex&immng,  and  a little  ■ blushing  on  Lau* 
raV  party  she  is  brought,  to  - confers  that  site  bm 
mi igd  the  Colonel  whether  he  will  not  coins 
and  se<r  Mrs^  Maaonr,  who  Is  pttuiig  to  *ro  him, 
and  is  grow  mg  very  old.  And  1 find  out  that 
die  JiaA  beeti  ip  Ma#)d,; ' th£d.  she 

ami  Mm  Newedarv  visited  the  old  iudy  the  day 
bdoro  yesterday;  and  Laura  thought,  from  ihcr 
maimer  in  whfeh  EUa*1  looked  nfc  CJifpC:  pio- 

Ifire  hanging  up  in  the  parlor  of  his dfillfUr-ft  did 
fnepdi  tliat  odiu  i*?ully  wiis  very  much*  ete,#  etc. 
vSo,  die  letter  he.Vog  Mrs..  tMidCuni*  is 

nuHt  eager  sSfuxil  thi y u»yv.\  v b#  d ; :i lvJ  da/ 
idler  day  examm*;,  the  hug,  and  is  prove  Gd 
1-iisU  ft  hriug-i.  no  imer  hantiOg  ihe  Bru^elo 
pu^-tuark. 

MiulHiue  de  yi t py^ivci'iy  >y tijl 
uv  klmw  wimr  5f:^  livum  1 ^ as  Ychil dyl pg  add 
is  h oping.  u WMaC  Ykj  le'dem  hgafe  vudscy  f 

Aitf  t.  it  provoking  V «hc  crie**  81>e  i#  in  the 
con sjii racy  tAO,  and  presently  Florae  is  one  of 
the  initiated,  women  widi  tt+  frteky 

:\  mandate  l otv  cetidhe  Jkiilo  MisS  and  le  petit 
Claiyo,v  Florae  4U,rn ounces  tome.  He  pays  the 
Jiighest  coiupiiuietiw  to  Miss  Xewcome's  pe r>on 
he  speaks-  rcgafvh’ng  the  nmrriage . >*  X eOn  - 

linue  to  uthov  your  Anghiises/*  lie  iY  plowed  to 
eiay>  “What  of  freahiiessj  whuHif  Infamy/  wdmt 

XPSWK;!  And  then,  Uiey  ar;  fco  ado^aldy  good. 
V5ov  INttideunis,  thou  art,  a happy  v^/vni  ;'’  Mr. 
AVndemiU  du^s  nQl.'i*n$  ‘1?^,^;  Xfe'hh^  won  tip? 
twenty-  .ihou^aiul  puimd  piit^d  nhd  ;wc  know 
ihere  aj-e  ^ovee  than  blanks  in  ithii  lottetyv 


• vjiAjPTLJt  tlC 

tx.vrtfidn  vrsi  aw  oiTRAiiirrv!^  Tt»  4 t»rw  ai$wcaifK. 

Ko  answer  earn*;  tu  Mri.v-  ;Ptmd»nhfeV  .fetter-:, 
to  Colantd  Hru^«els,  fi»r 

onel  was  ui^vnv  fi/iu  that  Cny,  Uud  the  iisur, 
when  Laiuw  ^yob>  hctmdl^v 3n; ’I^lddhv-1 

whither  nffidis  of  his  own  had  culled  him...  A 
noie.  from  Genres  Wh^tngfon  ivv«pn>u)tcdhi^ 
with  this  ejtriimstnrnsv,  be  ineiWiuavd  that  he< 
and  the  Cohniel  had  tlirnA-  together  at  Bnvf  5 
on  the  day  phaviDUH,  This  n.exv^  put  I»>iur:v  iu 
a sud  pnqdeM^  . '^huiild ' «ita  • tmte  abd  tell 
him  to  gt»p  his  Iviters  from  CrusbfcU?  She 
would  in  five  li.uiuu-s  haio  %mna  socje  outer 
pretext  for  writing  to  Culonel  yew  -ome,  bed 
jibt  her  Tiu*1himl  rfernly  tduthu^cl  the  yomi£ 
worrraQ  to  h^ivo  tia*.  matler  idotJOf 

The  more  mnlily  perhupu  beegu^  he  "Iwl 
«tu:n7 elect  Wftl'Lld?  7)VphvAV  gjl*  fhmiCr,  d’hnmu.A 
^woi!:;!:  ‘,\mk  u>  \ cot  Uis  hrorliur  ’Hobson  arbS 
.ids  sbitetvib-liiiv 


beiit-  on  showing  tiud  ibyre' 
:wy*3  no  diViSfjim  between  him  and  this  btuxicXa 
of  lih  fimilj.  And  you  may  suppose  tbit Y{Xa 
admiral 4f  woman  .jiisrt.  named  had  w tine  oec«- 
>ioji  .for  her  >irtm>us  rrmx eT^tlvnuil.  powers  dd 
diseoursiiig  upon  the  puiufid  cvvnt  which  bad 
just  lui|i|ccnoil  to  Sir  XUme*>  When  We  iVdh 
• j •.> w vur  frien  ds  vry  s mi  fi ^ r ns  ! Mrs.  I!  oh> • - \ ’ 
houdUes  Uiusr  hnve  buen  awful  HvAv 
roged  virtue  must  have  gr< atond  and  iayuenk'vh 
giuhert-d  in  children  about  its  kit(  c^  wept  over 
j fhem  and  (hem ; gvi nu  j r«lo  :s4/hidi>jli 


htuiJia  1 ’ 'pin  jmuishmerit.  of  w snyX; 

of  TGurjyiflg  out  of 

irovvihesxpfidjt^  mu^t  hove  been  explained 
eplargeiion  1 Purely-  the  u Ihnuuge  ‘ was  tjadc^ri. 
olf  tbe  drawing-room  table  uml  -mh^ved.  to 
slUiXy/* Where  it*  ctmld  dot  op-eA^a^Ti  l 
natn/aJIy  once,  to  Highgatu,  Ihnron,  or  Faiin-  ’ 
loAi,  MiirquU  of,-  being  shut  hvhunl  wirv'v,  xu'l 
jumined  iu  on  an  upper >be If'  belwecj\ 
BlrteksbineC  (\uorm*nOirics  and  die  Fu\rmer% 
MegnaiiAc ! ’flte  breaking  of  the  engagement. 


ilryari.^lone  Spiaru ; and  you  may.  be  .c<um  m- 
terpraod  by  Mrs.  Ilobson  in  ihe  light  t)iu  ne.jsi 
(bsadv  ant  ogee  m to  Ethel  Netveome.  A j-oTjng 
nobleman— with  grief  and  pain  Kfliefs  jiuru 
rnuit  ovvii  the  fact — a young  maa  of  notoriott.viy' 
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dissipated  habits  but  of  great  wealth  and  rank, 
had  been  pursued  by  the  unhappy  Lady  Kew — 
Mrs,  Hobson  would  not  say  by  her  niece,  that 
were  too  dreadful— had  been  pursued,  and  fol- 
lowed, and  hunted  down  in  the  most  notorious 
manner,  and  finally  made  to  propose ! Let 
Ethel’s  conduct  and  punishment  be  a warning  to 
my  dearest  girls,  and  let  them  bless  Heaven 
that  they  have  parents  who  are  not  worldly! 
After  all  the  trouble  and  pains,  Mrs.  Hobson 
did  not  say  disgrace,  the  Marquis  takes  the  very 
first  pretext  to  break  off  the  match,  and  leaves 
the  unfortunate  girl  forever! 

And  now  we  have  to  tell  of  the  hardest  blow 
which  fell  upon  poor  Ethel,  and  this  was  that 
her  good  uncle  Thomas  Newcome  believed  the 
charges  against  her.  He  was  willing  enough  to 
listen  now  to  any  thing  which  was  said  against 
that  branch  of  the  family.  With  such  a traitor, 
double-dealer,  dastard  as  Barnes  at  its  head, 
what  could  the  rest  of  the  race  be  ? When  the 
Colonel  offered  to  endow  Ethel  and  Clive  with 
every  shilling  he  had  in  the  world,  had  not 
Barnes,  the  arch-traitor,  temporized  and  told 
him  falsehoods,  and  hesitated  about  throwing 
him  off  until  the  Marquis  had  declared  him- 
self? Yes.  The  girl  he  and  poor  Clive  loved 
so  was  ruined  by  her  artful  relatives,  was  un- 
worthy of  his  affection  and  his  boy’s,  was  to  be 
banished,  like  her  worthless  brother,  out  of  his 
regard  forever.  And  the  man  she  had  chosen 
in  preference  to  his  Clive ! — a roud,  a libertine, 
whose  extravagances  and  dissipations  were  the 
talk  of  every  club,  who  had  no  writ,  nor  talents, 
not  even  constancy  (for  had  he  not  taken  the 
first  opportunity  to  throw  Iter  off?)  to  recom- 
mend him — only  a great  title  and  a fortune 
wherewith  to  bribe  her ! For  shame,  for  shame ! 
Her  engagement  to  this  man  whs  a blot  upon 
her — the  rupture  only  a just  punishment  and 
humiliation.  Poor  unhappy  girl ! let  her  take 
care  of  her  wretched  brother’s  abandoned  chil- 
dren, give  up  the  worlds  anil  amend  her  life. 

This  was  the  sentence  Thomas  Newxome  de- 
livered: a righteous  and  tender-hearted  man, 
as  we  know,  but  judging  in  this  case  wrongly, 
and  bearing  much  too  hardly,  as  we  who  know 
her  better  must  think,  upon  one  who  had  her 
faults  certainly,  but  whose  errors  were  not  all 
of  her  own  making.  Who  set  her  on  the  path 
she  walked  in?  It  was  her  parents*  hands 
which  led  her,  and  her  parents*  voices  wThich 
commanded  her  to  accept  the  temptation  Set 
before  her.  What  did  she  know'  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  selected  to  be  her  husband? 
Those  who  should  have  known  better  brought 
him  to  her,  and  vouched  for  him.  Noble,  un- 
happy young  creature ! are  you  the  first  of  your 
sisterhood  who  has  been  bidden  to  traffic  your 
beauty,  to  crush  and  slay  your  honest  natural 
affections,  to  sell  your  truth  and  your  life  for 
rank  and  title?  But  the  Judge  who  sees  not 
the  outward  acts  merely,  but  their  causes,  and 
views  not  the  wrong  alone,  but  the  temptations, 
struggles,  ignorance  of  erring  creatures,  we  know 


has  a 


Qurs — to  ours,  who  fall 


upon  the  fallen,  who  fawn  upon  the  prosperous 
so,  who  administer  our  praises  and  punishments 
so  prematurely,  who  now  strike  so  hard,  and, 
anon,  spare  so  shamelessly. 

Our  stay  with  our  hospitable  friends  at  Rose- 
buiy  was  perforce  coming  to  a close,  for  indeed 
weeks  after  weeks  had  passed  since  we  had 
been  tinder  their  pleasant  roof ; and  in  spite  of 
dearest  Ethel’s  remonstrances,  it  was  clear  that 
dearest  Laura  must  take  her  farewell.  In  these 
last  days,  besides  the  visits  which  daily  took 
place  between  one  and  other,  the  young  mes- 
senger was  put  in  ceaseless  reqnisition,  and  his 
donkey  must  have  been  worn  off  his  little  legs 
with  trotting  to  and  fro  between  the  two  houses. 

Laura  was  quite  anxious  and  hurt  at  not  hear- 
ing from  the  Colonel : it  was  a shame  that  he 
did  not  have  over  his  letters  from  Belgium  and 
answer  that  one  which  she  had  honored  him  by 
writing.  By  some  information,  received  who 
knows  how?  our  host  was  aware  of  the  intrigue 
which  Mrs.  Pendcnnis  was  ennying  on ; and  his 
little  wife  almost  as  hmeh^nte rested  in  it  as  my  ■ 
owm.  Barnes  meanwhile  remained  absent  in 
London,  attending  to  his  bankirig  duties  there, 
and  pursuing  the  dismal  in^iiirib^which  ended, 
in  the ‘ensuing  Michaelmas  term,  in  the  famous 
suit  of  Newxome  v.  Lord  High  gate.  Ethel,  pur- 
suing the  plan-whkh  she  had  lard  dow'n  for  her- 
self from  the  first,  took  entire  charge  of  his  chil- 
dren and  house:  Lady  Ann  returned  to  her  own 
family : never  indeed  having  been  of  much  use 
in  her  son’s  dismal  household.  My  wife  talked 
to  me,  of  course,  about  her  pursuits  and  amuse- 
ments at  Newxome,  in  the  ancestral-hall  which 
we  have  mentioned.  The  children1  played  and 
ate  their  dinner  (mine  often  partook  of  his  in- 
fantine mutton,  in  company  with  little  Clara 
and  the  poor  young  heir  of  Newcome)  in;  the 
room  which  had  been  called  my  Ladv’s  own, 
and  in  wdiich  her  husband  had  locked  her, 
forgetting  that  the  conservatories  were  open, 
through  which  the  hapless  woman  had  fled. 

Next  to  this  was  the  baronial  library,  a side  of 
which  was  fitted  with  the  gloomy  f)ooks  from 
Claplmm,  which  old  Mrs.  Newxomc  had  amass- 
ed; rows  of  tracts,  and  missionary  magazines, 
and  dingy  quarto  volumes  of  Worldly  travel  and 
history  which  that  lady  had  admitted  into  her 
collection. 

Almost  on  the  last  day  of  our  stay  at  Rose- 
bury,  the  two  ^oung  ladies  bethought  them  of 
paying  a visit  to  the  neighboring  town  of  New- 
come,  to  that  old  Mrs.  Mason  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  a foregoing  page  in  some  yet  ear- 
lier chapter  of  our  history.  She  was  very  old 
now,  very  faithful  to  the  recollections  of  her 
own  early  time,  and  oblivious  of  yesterday. 

Thanks  to  Colonel  Newxome’s  bounty,  she  had 
lived  in  comfort  for  many  a long  year  past; 
and  he  was  as  much  her  boy  now  as  in  those 
early  days  of  which  we  have  given  but  an  out- 
line. There  were  Clive’s  pictures  of  himself 
and  his  father  over  her  little  mantlepiece,  near 
which  she  sat  in  comfort  and  warmth  by  the 
winter  fire  which  his  bounty  supplied,  -|  frem 
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Mrs.  Mason  remembered  Miss  Newcome, 
prompted  thereto  by  the  hints  of  her  little  maid, 
who  was  much  younger,  and  had  a more  faith- 
ful memory  than  her  mistress.  Why  Sarah 
Mason  would  hare  forgotten  the  pheasants 
whose  very  tails  decorated  the  chimney-glass, 
had  not  Keziah,  the  maid,  reminded  her  that 
the  young  lady  was  the  donor.  Then  she  re- 
collected her  benefactor,  and  asked  after  her 
father,  the  Baronet;  and  wondered,  for  her 
part,  why  her  boy,  the  Colonel,  was  not  made 
baronet,  and  why  his  brother  had  the  property  ? 
Her  father  was  a very  good  man ; though  Mrs. 
Mason  had  heard  he  was  not  much  liked  in 
those  parts.  “Dead  and  gone,  was  he,  poor 
man?”  (This  came  in  reply  to  a hint  from 
Keziah,  the  attendant,  bawled  in  the  old  lady’s 
ears,  who  was  very  deaf.)  “Well,  well,  we 
must  all  go ; and  if  we  were  all  good,  like  the 
Colonel,  what  was  the  use  of  staying  ? I hope 
his  wife  will  be  good.  I am  sure  such  a good 
man  deserves  one,”  added  Mrs.  Mason. 

The  ladies  thoughfe  the  old  woman  doting, 
led  thereto  by  the  remark  of  Keziah,  the  maid, 
that  Mrs.  Mason  have  a lost  her  memory.  And 
she  asked  who  the  other  bonny  lady  was,  and 
Ethel  told  her  that  Mrs.  Pendennis  was  a friend 
of  the  Colonel’s  and  Clive’s. 

“ Oh,  Clive’s  friend ! Well,  she  was  a protty 
lady,  and  he  was  a dear  pretty  boy.  He  drew 
those  pictures ; and  he  took  off  me  in  my  cap, 
with  my  old  cat  and  all — my  poor  old  cat  that’s 
buried  this  ever  so  long  ago.” 

“She  has  had  a letter  from  the  Colonel, 
Miss,”  cries  out  Keziah.  “ Haven’t  you  had  a 
letter  from  the  Colonel,  mum?  It  came  only 
yesterday.”  And  Keziah  takes  out  the  letter 
and  shows  it  to  the  ladies.  They  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ London,  February  12,  184 — . 

“My  dear  old  Mason — I have  just  heard 
from  a friend  of  mine  who  has  been  staying  in 
your  neighborhood,  that  you  are  well  and  hap- 
py, and  that  you  hare  been  making  inquiries 
after  your  young  scapegrace , Tom  Ncwcome,  who 
is  well  and  happy  too. 

“The  letter  which  was  written  to  me  about 
you  was  sent  to  me  in  Belgium,  at  Brussels, 
where  I have  been  living — a town  near  the  place 
where  the  famous  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought ; 
and  as  I had  run  away  from  Waterloo,  it  fol- 
lowed me  to  England. 

“I  can  not  come  to  Newcome  just  now  to 
shake  my  dear  old  friend  and  nurse  by  the  hand. 
I have  business  in  London ; and  there  are  those 
of  my  name  living  in  Newcome  who  “would  not 
be  very  happy  to  see  me  and  mine. 

“But  I promise  you  a visit  before  very  long, 
and  Clive  will  come  with  me;  and  when  we 
come  I shall  introduce  a new  friend  to  you,  a 
very  pretty  little  daughter-in-law , whom  you  must 
promise  to  love  very  much.  She  is  a Scotch 
lassie,  niece  of  my  oldest  friend,  James  Binnie, 
Esquire,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  will 
give  her  a pretty  bit  of  siller , and  her  present 
name  is  l^ias  R°sa  Mackenzie. 
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“ We  shall  send  you  a wedding  cake  soon,  and 
a new  gown  for  Keziah  (to  whom  remember 
me),  and  when  I am  gone,  my  grandchildren 
after  me  will  hear  what  a dear  friend  you  were 
to  your  affectionate  Thomas  Newcome.” 

Keziah  must  have  thought  that  there  was 
something  between  Clive  and  my  wife,  for 
when  Laura  had  read  the  letter  she  laid  it 
down  on  the  table,  and  sitting  down  by  it, 
and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  burst  into 
tears. 

Ethel  looked  steadily  at  the  two  pictures  of 
Clive  and  his  father.  Then  she  put  her  hand 
on  her  friend’s  shoulder.  “Come,  my  dear,” 
she  said,  “ it  is  growing  late,  and  I must  go  back 
to  my  children.”  And  she  saluted  Mrs.  Mason 
and  her  maid  in  a very  stately  manner,  and  left 
them,  leading  my  wife  away,  who  was  still  ex- 
ceedingly overcome. 

We  could  not  stay  long  at  Rosebuiy  after  that. 
When  Madame  de  Moncontour  heard  the  news, 
the  good  lady  cried  too.  Mrs.  Pendennis’s  emo- 
tion was  renewed  as  we  passed  the  gates  of  New- 
come  Park  on  our  way  to  the  railroad. 

THE  SISTERS:  A PARSON’S  STORY. 

A NARRATIVE  OF  FACTS. 


I. 

SHE  was  gasping  when  I came  in.  Her  sick- 
ness had  been  sudden  and  severe,  and  be- 
fore we  were  prepared  for  the  terrible  event,  we 
knew  that  death  was  at  the  door. 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Bell  had  lived  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  now  dying,  was  an  old- 
fashioned  mansion  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
village  and  the  bay,  and  a wide  expanse  of 
meadow  that  stretched  away  to  the  water’s 
edge.  On  the  side  toward  the  sea  was  a long 
piazza,  a favorite  resort  of  the  family  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  weather  was  pleasant.  I was 
walking  on  it,  and  now  and  then  looking  off 
upon  the  world  below,  but  with  my  thoughts 
more  turned  upon  the  scenes  that  were  passing 
within. 

I had  been  sent  for,  a few  hours  before,  and 
to  my  consternation  and  grief  had  found  Mrs. 

Bell  already  given  up  by  her  physicians,  and  her 
life  rapidly  rushing  to  its  close.  Her  disease 
was  inflammatory.  Its  progress  had  defied  all 
human  skill,  and  two  days  had  brought  her  to 
this!  It  was  hard  to  believe  it.  But  why 
should  I be  so  distressed  with  the  result,  when 
others  were  suffering  anguish  which  even  my 
sympathies  could  not  reach  to  relieve?  Ex- 
hausted with  my  vain  but  earnest  efforts  to 
soothe  the  heart-rending  grief  of  those  who 
clung  to  the  dying,  I had  left  the  chamber. 

Mrs.  Bell  was  a member  of  my  church.  Mr. 

Bell  was  not  Ho  was  reputed  to  be  a man  of 
means,  and  was  know  n to  be  living  easily,  doing 
but  little  business,  and  apparently  caring  for 
nothing  in  the  future.  No  one  suspected  that 
this  indifference  had  resulted  in  the  gradual 
wasting  away  of  the  property  he  had  inherited : 
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mortgages  covering  all  the  landed  estates  he 
was  known  to  possess,  till  even  the  homestead 
was  in  danger. 

Bat  the  pride  of  my  parish  was  in  this  family. 
Two  daughters,  with  only  the  difference  of  a year 
in  their  ages,  and  now  just  coming  up  into  wo- 
manhood, were  the  only  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bell.  Sarah  was  the  oldest,  and  her  blue 
eves  and  yellow  hair  were  like  her  mother’s,  and 
the  younger,  Mary,  had  inherited  from  her  fa- 
ther a radiant  black  eye,  and  locks  of  the  raven 
hue.  They  w ere  sisters  in  heart,  soul,  and  mind, 
though  a stranger  would  not  have  taken  them 
to  be  the  children  of  the  same  mother.  Such 
love  as  bound  them  was  wonderful  to  me,  who, 
S3  the  pastor  of  the  family,  was  often  there,  and 
knew  them  well.  I had  watched  its  growth  for 
ten  years,  and  frequently  had  remarked  that  it 
■ exceeded  in  tenderness  and  devotion  any  tiling 
of  the  kind  that  had  ever  fallen  under  my  no- 
tice. Mrs.  Bell  had  a thousand-fold  more  op- 
portunities of  putting  it  to  the  test,  and  of  see- 
ing it  tried  in  the  daily  and  hourly  intercourse 
of  the  family,  and  she  had  told  me  that  she  had 
never  known  a moment  of  failure  in  the  season  of 
childhood  and  of  youth,  when  the  temper  is  often 
tried,  and  children  are  called  on  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  one  another  in  little  things,  far  great- 
er tests  of  love  than  the  struggles  of  after-life. 
She  had  observed,  and  had  mentioned  to  me,  a 
mysterious  sympathy  between  them  even  from 
very  early  years.  Their  minds  were  turned  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  toward  the  same  sub- 
ject, when  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  sugges- 
tive of  the  train  of  thought  engaging  them  both. 
A secret  thread  seemed  to  connect  their  sonls, 
fo  that  what  was  passing  in  one’s  mind  was 
often  at  work  in  the  other’s.  Instead  of  pro- 
Toking  dissension,  as  such  a coincidence  would 
naturally  produce,  it  was  rather  a bond  of 
union,  leading  them  to  love  the  same  pleas- 
ures, and  to  study  and  labor  to  promote  each 
other’s  joys.  This  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
their  natural  temperaments  were  unlike.  The 
eldest  was  sanguine  and  cheerfdl,  a sunbeam 
always  shining  in  the  house,  glad  and  making 
glad — the  brightest,  happiest,  gleefulest  girl  in 
mv  parish.  Mary  was  sedate.  Like  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  not  inclined  to  action.  Even  in 
her  childhood  a tinge  of  melancholy  gave  a 
coloring  to  her  life.  She  was  fond  of  reading 
and  retirement.  When  alone,  her  thoughts  were 
her  own.  Her  love  for  Sarah,  and  her  filial  love, 
made  her  faithful  as  a sister  and  a child ; but 
there  was  a trak  of  character  in  which  her  sis- 
ter, with  all  their  sympathy,  did  not  share.  It 
was  requisite,  this  contrast,  to  make  them  two. 
There  was  individuality,  notwithstanding  the 
kin-tie  of  spirit  binding  them  as  one,  in  a deep, 
earnest,  true-hearted  love  that  knew  no  break 
or  change.  But  I am  dwelling  on  these  feat- 
ures of  the  children  while  the  mother  is  dying. 
I was  walking  up  and  down  the  piazza,  think- 
ing of  the  awfnl  work  death  was  making  in  this 
house;  of  the  wondrous  love  that  bound  mother 
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of  this  fell  destroyer,  half  wishing  I had  the 
power  to  stay  his  arm,  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
paradise  he  was  about  to  blast  with  his  breath, 
when  a servant  summoned  me  to  the  chamber. 

She  was  gasping  as  I entered.  The  fever 
raging  in  her  veins  had  suffused  her  cheeks 
with  crimson : the  rich  hair,  which,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times — for  this  was  many, 
many  years  ago — she  had  worn  in  a mass  sus- 
tained by  a comb  on  the  back  of  her  head,  now 
hung  in  great  ringlets  on  her  shoulders,  and 
the  eye,  sparkling  with  the  last  light  of  life, 
was  fixed  on  her  daughters  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side, giving  vent  to  their  bitter  grief  in  floods 
of  tears,  and  sobs  they  strove  in  vain  to  sup- 
press. 

Yet  she  knew  me.  She  raised  her  hand  as 
I came  in,  and  6aid  to  me  as  I approached,  “ I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.”  Before  I could 
find  words,  she  added : “ My  children — the  poor 
girls — be  kind  to  them — be  a friend  to  my  dear 
husband.”  It  was  her  last  effort.  While  I 
had  been  out  of  the  room  she  had  taken  leave 
of  those  dearest  in  life,  and  was  now  breathing 
away  her  spirit  calmly,  for  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  peacefully,  for  the  pains  of  death  were 
past. 

It  was  all  over.  The  stricken  daughters 
were  borne  from  the  room  by  kind  friends. 

The  husband,  betraying  less  emotion  than  we 
thought  he  would  show  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
scene,  retired,  and  I was  for  a moment  alone 
with  the  dead.  Wondrous  the  change  that  an 
instant  had  wrought  1 Out  on  an  unknown  sea 
the  soul  had  drifted,  and  left  this  wreck  upon 
the  shore — a dissolving  hulk — a heap  of  clay 
that  would  soon  be  loathsome  to  those  who  an 
hour  ago  were  hanging  over  it  with  intensest 
love,  covering  it  with  kisses,  and  folding  it  in 
their  arms.  They  call  this  awful  work  by  the 
name  of  death!  But  this  is  not  the  last  of 
Mrs.  Bell,  the  lovely,  living  Mrs.  Bell.  She  is 
not  dead.  This  is  not  the  wife,  the  mother, 
the  friend.  She  is  not  here.  And  as  she  is 
not  here,  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  her. 

A few  days  afterward  we  laid  her  in  the 
grave.  She  was  a great  favorite  among  our 
people,  and  they  were  all  present  at  her  buri- 
al. The  grief  of  the  daughters  was  for  the 
present  inconsolable;  it  was  kindness  to  let 
them  weep  freely,  and  have  their  own  way  in 
the  first  gush  of  their  great  sorrow.  Perhaps 
time  would  do  something  for  them.  Religion 
would  shed  a southing  influence  over  their 
crushed  and  bleeding  hearts,  but  now  it  was 
better  to  let  the  streams  of  affection  flow  along 
in  these  gushing  tears,  for  there  is  a medicine 
in  weeping  that  is  the  first  remedy  of  grief. 

II. 

Mr.  Bell  died  in  less  than  a year.  He  was 
seized  with  a fit  of  apoplexy,  while  sitting  on 
the  piazza  after  dinner,  and  died  without  a 
word. 

The  daughters  were  not  at  home,  but  were 
sent  for  in  all  haste,  and  arrived  just  as  I did, 
being  called  again  to  the  house  whe;e  m recently 
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I bad  seen  the  fairest  and  fondest  of  mothers 
expire.  The  body  of  Mr.  Bell,  dressed  as  he 
died,  was  lying  on  the  same  bed  which  I had 
last  seen,  when  the  corpse  of  his  wife  was  there. 
It  seemed  but  the  day  before.  Not  a change 
had  been  made.  The  same  Bible  lay  on  the 
same  stand,  near  the  bed,  and  I had  heard  that 
he  read  it  oftener  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  same  bureau  with  drawers  and  covered 
with  a wiiite  cloth,  a few  choice  books  standing 
„on  it,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  a 
large  easy-cliair  stuffed  and  clothed  with  dimity, 
and  a few  simple  but  very  convenient  articles 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  But 
instead  of  the  pale  form  of  my  gentle  friend, 
Mrs.  Bell,  lovely  even  in  death,  there  was  lying 
on  that  white  counterpane  the  large  and  now' 
blackened  corpse,  of  her  husband.  The  physi- 
cian, who  had  been  early  on  the  ground,  had 
found  him  dead.  The  case  W'as  a plain  one. 
Indeed  he  had  been  often  warned  of  such  an 
event,  but  his  habitual  fondness  of  putting 
things  off,  had  led  him  to  neglect  all  means  of 
improving  or  preserving  his  health,  and  he  had 
been  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  his  days. 

But  the  daughters.  They  are  orphans  now. 
They  clung  to  mo  as  to  the  friend  on  whom 
they  might  lean,  and  who  would  not  forget  the 
dying  request  of  their  sainted  mother.  They 
h id  loved  thfcir  father  with  all  the  earnestness 
oi  their  nature,  and  all  the  more  since  the  death 
ot  their  mother  had  made;  him  dependent  on 
them  for  a thousand  nameless  acts  and  arts  of 
kindness  which  he  had  ever  received  from  his 
faithful  wife.  And  the  loneliness  that  now  lay 
before  them  was  so  appalling  that  they  feared 
to  look  into  the  future.  They  had  no  brother, 
no  relative  to  whom  they  might  turn.  It  was 
not  strange  that  such  thoughts  pressed  on  them, 
even  at  the  side  of  their  dead  father,  and  that 
in  the  midst  of  their  anguish  under  this  sudden 
and  overwhelming  blow,  they  should  every  now 
and  then  cry  out,  “What  shall  we  do?”  And 
who  could  [answer  the  question  ? 

If  it  was  a sad  and  fearful  inquiry  while  as 
yet  w£  believed  that  Mr.  Bell  had  left  behind 
him  a large  and  handsome  property,  it  was 
more  distressing  still,  when  a few  weeks  after 
his  death  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  hope- 
lessly involved  in  debt,  and  after  the  claims  of 
his  creditors  were  but  partially  satisfied,  it  would 
leave  nothing,  not  a cent,  not  the  homestead, 
not  the  house,  not  even  live  furniture  to  his 
daughters.  He  was  a bankrupt,  and  had  been 
for  a long  time  past,  but  he  had  no  energy  to 
meet  the  calamity,  and  death  came  on  him  just 
as  his  affairs  were  reaching  a crisis  that  put 
further  concealment  of  the  state  of  his  affairs 
out  of  the  question.  Perhaps  the  coming  dis- 
closure hastened  the  blow  that  killed  him. 
But  the  facts  could  no  longer  be  hid  even  from 
those  whom  they  must  crush.  Poor  girls  I In 
every  sense  that  makes  that  word  poor  a terra 
of  pity,  these  girls  were  now  poor  indeed.  Had 
it  been  possible  for  me  in  my  circumstances  to 
have  assumed  the  burden,  I would  gladly  have 
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token  them  to  my  own  home,  and  made  them 
sharers  with  my  children  in  the  weal  or  woe  in 
store  for  us  all.  This  I could  not  in  justice  do. 

But  something  must  be  done,  and  that  with  no 
delay.  The  estate  was  administered  upon  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  as  there  were  no  fiends  to  meet 
die  debts,  the  law  took  its  coarse,  and  the 
orphans  were  homeless. 

Their  education  had  been  domestic.  Mrs. 

Bell  had  been  their  teacher.  They  were  well 
read  girls,  but  not  fitted  to  teach  others.  So 
that  door  was  not  open  to  them.  Sarah  par- 
ticularly, with  a fine  imagination  and  a de- 
cidedly poetical  turn  of  mind,  was  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  her  own  language,  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  read  with  her  mother.  Many 
of  her  letters  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  they 
are  clothed  in  language  at  once  graceful  and 
rich,  and  some  of  them  are  beautiful  in  style  • 
and  thought.  Mary  had  less  taste  for  reading, 
yet  she  thought  more  and  felt  deeper  than  her 
sister.  In  the  retirement  of  that  home  circle 
the  mother  and  daughters,  with  an  industry 
more  common  perhaps  in  those  days  than  it  is 
in  the  present,  had  made  needle-work  their 
chief  employment,  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
girls  should  turn  to  that  in  which  they  were  the 
most  expert,  as  the  means  on  which  they  must 
rely  for  their  main  support,  now  that  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  or  upon  the 
charity  of  the  w'orld.  They  had  too  much  self- 
reliance  and  too  much  confidence  in  God,  to 
trust  themselves  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who, 
in  the  impulse  of  sudden  sympathy,  might  offer 
to  do  for  them  what  would  soon  prove  to  be  a 
task  and  a burden.  No ; they  would  meet  the 
emergency  with  the  energy  of  faith  and  hope, 
knowing  that  God  helps  those  wiio  help  them- 
selves. They  gave  themselves  scant  time  for 
mourning.  They  left  the  home  of  their  infancy 
and  childhood — the  third  great  sorrow  of  their 
lives.  But  now  that  father  and  mother  were 
both  gone,  even  the  honeysuckle  that  climbed 
up  the  piazza,  and  the  beds  of  flow  ers  they  had 
planted  and  tended  with  their  own  hands,  and 
the  fruit  that  hung  in  rich  abundance  in  the 
garden,  lost  half  their  value — they  served  rather 
to  remind  them  of  days  when  in  happy  youth 
they  had  enjoyed  them  all  with  the  parents  they 
had  lost,  and  it  wras  almost  a relief  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  home  they  had  loved,  and  seek 
a humble  lodging  in  the  village. 

III. 

For  they  are  sewing-girls  now.  It  wras  no- 
thing that  they  were  young  and  pretty  and  well- 
bred.  They  must  have  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter,  and  they  could  earn  all  by  the  labor  of 
their  hands.  They  wrere  not  the  girls  to  shrink 
from  the  contest  with  pride  and  custom,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  mortifications  to  which 
this  new  and  trying  life  would  lead.  Sarfdi  led 
and  Mary  followed.  They  had  no  words  about 
it.  Sarah  proposed  it,  and  Mary  had  been  think- 
ing of  the  same  plan.  It  was  the  only  one  before 
them.  And  it  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it  might 
be.  They  had  many  friends.  They  would  find 
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work,  plenty  of  it,  and  it  would  be  sweeter  to  live 
on  the  bread  of  honest  industry  than  to  ask  the 
charity  of  any  one,  or  to  receive  it  without  ask- 
ing. It  was  a noble  resolution.  They  consulted 
me  before  coming  to  a decision,  and  I could  not 
oppose  their  scheme,  though  I had  no  heart  to 
counsel  them  to  go  on  with  it.  The  future 
would  be  so  unlike  the  past.  These  sensitive 
natures — these  children  as  they  were  to  me, 
who  had  known  them  so  long  as  children  only 
— to  be  exposed  to  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the 
life  of  orphans,  was  had  enough  under  almost 
any  aspect  of  the  case.  But  to  be  harassed  by 
the  daily  vexations,  and  wearied  by  the  daily 
toils  of  the  life  of  a seamstress,  was  more  than 
I could  think  of  without  tears ; and  I admired 
the  fortitude  with  which  they  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  work  they  had  assumed. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  a friend  indeed.  She  was 
of  one  of  the  most  influential  families  in  my 
flock,  and  had  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Mrs. 
Bell  while  she  was  yet  with  us.  Mrs.  Benson 
offered  the  girls  a home,  and  when  they  de- 
clined her  generous  proposal,  she  insisted  on 
their  looking  to  her  as  to  a mother  in  the  future, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  new  and  un- 
tried experiment  they  were  about  to  make.  We 
shall,  however,  overrate  the  heroism  of  the  girls 
if  we  measure  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  which 
such  a mode  of  life  would  require  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  our  rural  village  of  a thousand 
inhabitants,  the  girls  would  not  be  the  less  es- 
teemed by  any  of  the  better  sort  of  people  for 
their  new  employment.  On  the  contrary,  the 
door  of  every  house  would  be  open  to  them, 
and  every  voice  would  be  one  of  kindness  to 
greet  them  when  they  came. 

“ I shall  die,  I know  I shall,' ” said  Mary,  as 
they  were  alone  in  the  snug  parlor  of  the  old 
homestead  for  the  last  time.  “I  feel  it  here” 
— as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  side,  and  pressed 
he*  beating  heart.  “I  can  never  leave  it,  and 
feel  that  it  is  to  be  no  home  of  ours  again.” 

“ But,  Mary  dear,”  said  her  more  hopeful  sis- 
ter, 41  we  could  not  be  at  home  if  we  staid  here. 
It  is  all  gloomy  now,  and  what  there  is  to  love 
will  be  as  much  ours  hereafter  as  it  ever  was. 
These  walks  will  be  here,  and  these  trees  and 
flowers,  and  we  will  often  come  and  look  on 
them ; for  whoever  lives  here  will  never  deny 
ns  the  privilege.  And  we  ore  to  do  for  ourselves 
now.  It  is  too  soon  to  be  discouraged.  God 
will  help  ns,  and  that  right  early.” 

“Yes,  Sister  Sarah,  I know  all  that,  and 
more,  bat  I am  afraid.  It  is  dreadful,  this  go- 
ing out  into  the  world  alone.  It  looks  so  dark. 
My  head  aches  when  I think  of  it.  A great 
black  cloud  seems  to  be  hanging  over  us;  and 
sometimes  I think  I am  growing  blind,  every 
thing  is  so  dark  before  me — tell  me  now,  truly, 
have  you  had  no  such  fears  ?” 

“But  I will  not  give  them  room  in  my 
thoughts  for  a moment.  They  do  come  to 
me,  as  to  you,  and  sometimes  they  frighten  me, 
but  I drive  them  away,  and  look  to  God  for 
strengths  ^Fearful  thoughts  never  come  from 
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him.  He  is  our  father  now,  more  than  ever, 
and  has  promised  that  he  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  ns.” 

Mary  was  silenced,  but  not  satisfied.  Sarah 
could  thus  reason  her  into  resignation,  but  it 
was  still  very  dark  and  trying ; and,  to  her  de- 
sponding nature,  there  was  something  in  store 
for  them  more  terrible  than  they  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. The  presentiment  was  dim  and 
might  be  idle,  but  it  was  deep-seated  and  ab- 
sorbing. She  said  it  was  in  her  heart,  but  it 
was  in  her  brain.  She  often  pressed  her  hand 
hard  on  her  forehead,  and  then  thrust  her  head 
into  Sarah’s  bosom,  not  weeping,  but  asking  her 
sister  to  hide  her  from  the  terrible  fate  that 
gathered  about  her,  and  threatened  to  blast 
them  both  in  the  morning  of  their  grief. 

IV. 

“ What  will  George  say  ?”  had  been  a ques- 
tion often  on  Sarah’s  mind  when  coming  to 
this  decision  that  she  must  be  a seamstress. 
George  had  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her, 
but  he  had  been  kind  and  attentive,  and  a thou- 
sand nameless  acts  had  given  her  the  assurance 
that  he  was  more  to  her  than  a friend.  She 
was  not  insensible.  Sarah  would  have  loved 
him  had  he  sought  her  love.  Happily  for  her 
own  peace,  he  had  made  no  advances,  and  when 
he  learned  that  she  and  her  sister  were  not  only 
orphans  but  poor,  he  discovered  that  he  had  no 
particular  regard  for  either  of  them,  and  with 
no  words,  left  them  to  their  fate.  Perhaps  this 
blow  to  Sarah’s  hopes,  for  she  had  hopes,  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  misery  of  her  por- 
tion. A noble,  faithful  friend  to  stand  by  her 
in  such  an  hour,  would  have  been  like  life  to 
the  dead.  There  was  no  such  stay  for  her  now: 

And  the  two  sisters,  finding  that  few  friends 
are  bom  for  adversity,  prepared  to  go  forth 
hand-in-hand,  and  trusting  only  in  God,  to  do 
what  they  could  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Benson  was  always  ready  for  them  with 
plenty  of  work,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do 
elsewhere.  She  made  it  for  them,  not  that  she 
had  need  of  their  aid,  and  so  cheated  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  indispensable  for  her 
comfort,  while  she  was  only  ministering  to  theirs. 

V. 

Mrs.  Flint  was  the  housekeeper  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
son. She  had  now  held  this  situation  for  many 
years,  never  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  lady 
whose  domestic  affairs  she  had  superintended 
with  so  much  zeal  and  discretion,  as  to  render 
herself  indispensable  to  the  house.  But  she 
was  very  far  from  securing  the  affections  of  any 
of  its  inmates.  A married  daughter  of  hers  in 
the  village  was  even  less  a favorite  than  she,  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Benson.  Perhaps  the  evi- 
dent partiality  which  Mrs.  Benson  had  exhib- 
ited for  the  young  ladies,  who  were  now  her 
protfy&s,  and  her  failure  to  interest  Mrs.  Ben- 
son in  her  daughter,  may  have  been  the  occa- 
sion of  a feeling  of  enmity  which  she  had  cher- 
ished toward  these  girls  ever  since  they  had  be- 
come the  occasional  members  of  the  family. 

Yet  it  i9  needless  to  speculate  upon  the  causes 
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which  led  to  the  indulgence  of  such  feelings. 
A bad  heart  affords  the  only  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon;  for  such  it  certainly  appears  to 
any  who  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
a woman  could  cherish  in  her  heart  a desire  to 
injure  two  unprotected  orphans,  whose  helpless 
situation  and  exceeding  innocence  of  character 
won  for  them  the  universal  love  and  confidence 
of  the  community.  Without  stopping,  there- 
fore, to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  her  enmi- 
ty, it  is  enough  to  say  that  she  conceived  and 
carried  into  execution  a plan  for  the  destruction 
of  their  character.  She  accused  them  to  Mrs. 
Benson  of  having  purloined  many  articles  of 
clothing ; and  when  the  declaration  was  made, 
and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Benson  with  indig- 
nant exclamations  of  incredulity,  she  demanded 
that  the  basket  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  should  be  searched,  and  expressed  her 
willingness  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  exam- 
ination. She  declared  that  she  had  seen  one 
of  them  coming  from  the  wardrobe  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  under  circumstances  that  left  no  doubt 
upon  her  own  mind  that  she  had  been  there  for 
no  proper  purpose. 

More  for  the  sake  of  convincing  her  house- 
keeper of  the  innocence  of  those  whom  she  had 
so  recklessly  accused  than  writh  any  idea  of 
making  a discovery  that  should  even  awaken 
suspicion  in  her  own  mind,  Mrs.  Benson  con- 
sented to  the  search ; and  while  the  girls  were 
engaged  upon  their  work  below,  Mrs.  Benson 
and  the  housekeeper  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment which  had  been  occupied  by  the  girls, 
where  Mrs.  Flint  immediately  produced  from 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  the  articles,  of  no  great 
value,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  fix  upon  them 
the  guilt  which  Mrs.  Flint  had  already  imputed 
to  them.  Still  Mrs.  Benson  was  not  satisfied. 
The  confidence  of  years  was  not  to  be  dashed, 
even  by  such  a disclosure  as  this.  But  what 
could  she  say?  Mrs.  Flint,  with  vehemence, 
insisted  upon  calling  up  the  girls,  setting  before 
them  the  evidence  of  their  shame,  ana  com- 
pelling them,  with  the  proof  before  their  own 
eyes,  to  confess  their  guilt. 

Bewildered  by  the  painful  circumstances  for 
which  she  was  utterly  unable  to  account,  and 
hoping  that  they  would  be  able  to  make  some 
explanation  of  the  unpleasant  facts,  Mrs.  Ben- 
son consented  to  summon  them  to  the  chamber, 
and  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  such  explana- 
tion as  they  might  be  able  to  offer.  At  her 
call,  they  came  bounding  into  the  room,  writh 
conscious  innocence  in  their  faces,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  occasion  of  being  summoned  at  such 
an  hour  to  meet  Mrs.  Benson  in  their  ow'n 
room.  She  held  up  before  them  what  would 
appear  to  be  indisputable  evidence  that  they 
had  been  seeking  to  rob  their  best  friend ; and 
with  trembling  voice  and  tearful  eyes,  she  begged 
them  to  tell  her  by  what  means  these  evidences 
of  their  wrong  had  thus  been  secreted.  To  her 
astonishment,  they  both  received  her  inquiries 
and  disclosures  with  a ringing  laugh.  This 
could  mean  only  utter  unconsciousness  of  evil, 
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if  it  were  not  the  evidence  of  a hardened  de- 
pravity inconsistent  with  their  previous  histoiy. 

When  they  came,  however,  to  view  the  sub- 
ject in  a more  serious  light,  and  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  giving  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  involved,  they  could 
do  nothing  more  than  to  declare  their  utter 
ignorance  of  the  way  and  manner  by  which 
they  had  so  suddenly  come  into  possession; 
and  looking  at  Mrs.  Flint,  whose  eyes  fell  to 
the  floor  when  they  attempted  to  catch  her  at- 
tention, they  united  in  the  declaration  that 
some  evil-disposed  person  must  have  secreted 
the  articles  among  their  things  for  the  puipose 
of  fastening  upon  them  the  suspicion  of  theft. 

Mrs.  Flint  declared  that  no  one  excepting  her- 
self and  Mrs.  Benson  had  been  in  the  house>  or 
had  any  access  whatever  to  their  apartments, 
and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  these 
things  could  be  found  there  without  handa; 
and  if  not  without  hands,  whose  could  they 
have  been,  unless  those  of  the  young  ladies  in 
whose  possession  these  things  had  been  so  prov - 
identially  discovered  ? . 

“ But  how  came  they  to  he  discovered  ?”  de- 
manded the  girls. 

This  was  a question  for  which  Mrs.  Flint  was 
unprepared ; but  recovering  herself,  she  said 
that,  for  some  time  past,  her  suspicious  had 
been  excited  by  having  missed  various  articles, 
which  she  had  never  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
son, and  which  she  was  resolved  not  to  mention 
until  she  should  be  able  to  account  for  their 
disappearance ; that,  accordingly,  she  had  kept 
her  eye  upon  the  girls  since  they  came  into  the 
house,  and  having  noticed  one  of  them  this 
morning  under  circumstances  that  led  her  to 
suspect  all  was  not  right,  she  had  taken  the 
liberty,  in  their  absence  from  the  room,  of  ex- 
amining the  apartment,  and  this  was  the  result  1 

Roused  by  a sense  of  the  great  injustice  which 
had  been  done  them,  yet  scarcely  able  to  believe 
that  so  much  malice  could  be  in  the  human 
heart,  unable  to  imagine  a reason  that  could 
prompt  any  human  being  to  devise  and  execute 
such  a plan  of  mischief  against  them,  they, 
nevertheless,  in  conscious  innocence,  united  in 
charging  upon  Mrs,  Flint,  with  courage  which 
injured  virtue  always  summons  to  its  ow'n  de- 
fense, with  having  contrived  this  detestable 
scheme  for  their  ruin ; and  throw  ing  themselves 
upon  the  mercy  and  upon  the  neck  of  Mrs. 
Benson,  they  begged  her,  for  the  sake  of  their 
mother,  now  in  heaven,  for  their  own  sakes — 
helpless  and  friendless  as  they  were  in  the 
world — not  to  believe  this  terrible  charge,  of 
which  they  declared  themselves  to  be  as  guilt- 
less as  the  spirit  of  her  who  bore  them. 

Mrs.  Benson  believed  them.  With  all  the 
confidence  of  a mother,  trusting  in  the  purity 
of  daughters  whose  every  word  and  action  she 
had  known  and  loved  from  infancy,  she  took 
them  to  her  heart,  and  assured  them  that,  how- 
ever dark  the  circumstances  might  appear,  how- 
ever difficult  it  might  be  to  explain  them,  she 
would  believe  that  God  would  yet  make  it  plain, 
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and  that  whatever  others  might  think,  she  for 
one  would  cherish  no  suspicion. 

This  was  a dark  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
orphans.  Hitherto  misfortune  had  followed  fast 
upon  the  heel  of  misfortune.  The  “ clouds  had 
returned  after  the  rain ;”  but  the  sorrows  which 
they  had  experienced  had  been  such  as  left 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  priceless  treas- 
ure— a character  above  reproach  or  suspicion. 
Now,  the  cloud  that  hung  over  them  was  darker 
than  any  which  had  ever  yet  obscured  their 
path.  For  they  began  to  feel  how  vain  would 
be  all  their  own  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  ad- 
versity, unless  they  had  not  only  the  present 
consciousness  of  virtue,  but  the  sweet  assurance 
of  the  respect  and  confidence  to  which  it  would 
entitle  them. 

It  was  a cheerless  circle  that  surrounded  the 
table  at  Mrs.  Benson’s  that  evening ; few  words 
were  spoken,  but  every  heart  was  full  of  its  own 
reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  day,  and  their 
probable  influence  upon  the  parties  interested. 
Mrs.  Benson’s  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  course 
it  was  her  duty  to  pursue,  with  reference  to  the 
woman,  who,  she  had  no  doubt,  was  the  evil 
genins  in  her  house,  and  to  whose  malignant 
jealousy  of  the  orphans  she  was  compelled  to 
attribute  this  fiendish  attempt  at  their  ruin. 
Still,  she  desired  so  to  manage  the  affair  as  to 
prevent  any  future  mischief  resulting  to  them 
from  the  tongue  of  Mrs.  Flint,  when  she  should 
dispense  with  her  services  in  the  house. 

Id  the  retirement  of  their  chamber  the  sisters 
wept  together  over  this  new  sorrow ; they  sought 
strength  from  God,  to  whom  alone  they  had 
learned  to  look  for  help  in  extremities;  and, 
hour  after  hour,  as  they  lay  in  each  other’s  arms, 
they  sought  to  cheer  one  another  with  words 
that  did  not  speak  the  feelings  of  their  hearts ; 
and  it  was  not  until  long  after  midnight  that 
disturbed  sleep  gave  them  a brief  and  imperfect 
respite  from  the  grief  now  thickening  around 
and  upon  them.  It  was  impossible  to  escape 
the  apprehension  that  Mrs.  Benson’s  confidence 
in  their  integrity  had  been  shaken;  and  they 
could  not  but  feel  that,  ware  she  lost  to  them, 
all  on  earth  was  lost;  and  then,  so  often  had 
they  already  been  compelled  to  experience  the 
failure  of  all  earthly  friendship,  they  would  seek 
to  persuade  themselves  that,  even  in  the  last 
and  roost  trying  circumstances  to  which  they 
could  be  subjected,  there  W'as  One  ever  above 
and  near  them,  to  whom  they  might  flee  for 
succor,  and  whose  promises,  mode  to  their 
mother  in  her  dying  hour,  would  never  fail. 

A few  days  afterward  Mrs.  Flint  took  her 
departure  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Benson  to 
her  married  daughter’s  dwelling,  and  made  it 
her  home  for  the  future.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  sisters  found  that  her  tongue  was  busy ; that 
she  had  correctly  interpreted  the  reason  of  her 
dismissal;  and  now,  more  than  she  ever  had 
done,  sought  to  work  their  destruction  for  the 
sake  of  revenge.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  deficiency  of  motive  in  her  case,  when  she 
first  meditated  mischief,  she  had  now  abundant 
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excitement  in  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  her 
scheme  had  wrought  her  own  injury.  Stung 
by  the  mortification  of  her  own  discharge,  she 
sought  to  expend  the  violence  and  bitterness  of 
her  own  feelings  in  circulating,  with  malicious 
expedition,  in  the  community  the  story,  which 
would  serve  at  once  the  double  purpose  of  in- 
juring the  orphans,  and  accounting  for  her  own 
retirement  from  the  sendee  of  Mrs.  Benson. 

The  girls  saw  the  effects  before  they  heard  the 
cause.  Friends  in  whoso  doors  they  had  been 
welcomed  now  received  them  with  coldness. 

Those  who  lmd  sought  their  sendees  now  fell 
awray,  and  they  soon  found  themselves  depend- 
ent most  entirely  upon  their  truly  maternal 
friend,  Mrs.  Benson,  w'ho  alone,  of  all  the  circle 
in  which  they  had  formerly  been  received,  stood 
by  them.  So  w ide-spread  is  the  mischief  which 
an  evil  report  occasions  ! It  was  in  vain  that 
Mrs.  Benson  asserted  her  belief  in  the  inno- 
cence of  the  sisters.  The  community  took  the 
side  of  her  whom  they  believed  to  have  been 
unjustly  accused ; and  to  have  been  discharged 
w’hen  all  the  evidences  of  wrong  were  against 
the  parties  whom  Mrs.  Benson  had  sheltered 
with  what  they  believed  an  over- weening  con- 
fidence. 

VI. 

So  strong  became  the  prejudice  against  these 
unfortunate  girls,  that  their  employment  gradu- 
ally fell  off,  until  it  became  evident  that  they 
must  be  dependent  upon  Mrs.  Benson  for  their 
daily  bread,  or  must  seek,  in  some  other  place, 
a more  favorable  opportunity  of  sustaining  them- 
selves. Their  friend  and  patron  kindly  assisted 
them  in  establishing  themselves  in  a neighbor- 
ing village,  where  it  was  believed  they  might 
be  able  to  pursue  their  work,  and  by  degrees 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  community.  But 
with  a vindictiveness  rarely  to  be  found  in  the 
female  sex,  and  painful  to  be  contemplated  wher- 
ever observed,  Mrs.  Flint  followed  them  to  their 
new  home,  and  soon  spread,  in  the  community 
where  they  were  now  seeking  to  establish  for 
themselves  a character,  the  report  that  they  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  their  native  village  un- 
der suspicions  of  dishonesty.  They  struggled 
heroically  agaiDst  this  new  dispensation  of  evil, 
but  in  vain.  A few  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed 
before  it  became  evident  that  they  would  be 
utterly  unable  to  make  progress  in  this  new 
field,  and  that  the  few  friends  whom  they  had 
made  were  not  proof  against  the  insidious  ef- 
fects of  slander,  which  was  now  undermining 
them.  Indeed,  so  strong  became  the  popular 
feeling  of  indignation  against  them,  as  suspicious 
and  dangerous  young  women  w’ho  had  come  into 
the  place,  because  they  were  unable  to  live  in 
another  where  they  were  better  known,  that 
the  house  in  which  they  lodged  w'os  surrounded 
by  a mob,  and  demonstrations  of  violence  were 
made!  When  they  heard  the  alarm  which 
came  up  from  the  street,  and  were  told  that 
they  were  the  occasion  of  the  disturbance, 
trembling  lest  they  might  be  the  victims  of 
personal  violence,  their  fright  became  insup- 
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portable.  Mary,  the  less  excitable  of  the  two, 
sat  moody  and  speechless. 

“They  are  coming!”  at  last  she  exclaimed; 
44  they  are  coming  for  11s.  We  shall  be  driven 
out ; perhaps  we  shall  be  killed.  What  shall 
we  do  ?” 

Sarah,  more  excited,  but  always  more  hope- 
ful, strove  to  allay  her  alarm,  beseeching  her 
not  to  lose  her  trust  in  God,  but  to  hope  for  the 
best.  Through  the  help  of  the  man  whose  house 
they  were  dwelling  in,  Sarah  succeeded,  after  a 
while,  in  inducing  the  rioters  in  the  street  to  re- 
tire, after  having  given  them  the  assurance  that 
they  would  on  the  next  dav  return  to  the  vil- 
lage from  which  they  had  come. 

But  they  had  to  be  taken  there.  And  it  was 
a month  before  that  could  be  done.  The  fear- 
ful presentiment  of  some  greater  sorrow — the 
great  black  cloud — was  made  real — Mary  was 
laid  upon  a bed  of  suffering  with  a brain  fever, 
and  Sarah  was,  by  turns,  a gentle  and  then  a 
raving  maniac  ! God  help  the  orphans ! 
vn. 

A year  in  their  native  village  passes  by. 

They  are  now  hopelessly  deranged.  Wan- 
dering in- the  streets,  singing  loose  and  ribald 
songs — a source  of  intensest  grief  to  all  those 
who  had  known  them  in  the  loveliness  of  their 
childhood  aiid  youth-^they  were  objects  also  of 
the  tehderest  compassion ; and  had  there  been 
at  this  time  any  provision  for  the  'care  and  cure 
of  the  insane,  doubtless  they  would  have  found 
a refnge  in  some  such  asylum.  Human  skill 
had  not  yet  contrived  such  institutions,  and  the 
insane  were  only  prevented  from  doing  injuries 
to  others  by  being  confined  among  the  most 
miserable  and  degraded  of  the  public  poor.  As 
the  girls  manifested  no  disposition  to  do  vio- 
lence to  others,  and  were  cheerful  rather  than 
gloomy  in  their  madness,  they  were  suffered  to 
go  at  large ; and  many  sought,  by  kindness,  to 
win  them  back  again  to  a state  of  quietness 
and  peace.  Often,  when  led  by  the  hand  of 
friendship  into  the  house  of  those  who  would 
care  for  them,  they  were  known  to  leap  from 
the  windows  into  the  street,  as  if  apprehensive 
of  being  confined. 

As  yet,  they  were  never,  even  in  their  worst 
state,  insensible  to  the  voice  of  love.  My  own 
house  was  freely  opened  to  them  as  a home, 
where  I sought,  by  all  the  assiduity  which  my 
affection  for  their  parents  could  suggest,  to  ad- 
minister the  balm  of  comfort,  if  I could  not 
furnish  the  balm  of  healing,  to  their  wounded 
minds. 

One  instance  occurs  to  me  of  peculiar  inter- 
est. They  were  invited,  as  not  unfrequently 
they  bad  been  before,  to  spend  a social  evening 
with  some  of  the  young  people  of  the  village ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  lively  associations 
of  the  evening,  their  spirits  seemed  to  revive. 
Something  of  their  former  gentleness  and  love- 
liness began  to  return.  Yet  now,  so  far  had 
the  work  of  ruin  gone  on  in  the  minds  of  these 
young  girls,  that  they  not  only  had  forgotten 
many  oLthcir  early  friends  and  associates,  but,  | 
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strange  to  say,  they  had  forgotten  the  relation- 
ship between  themselves.  They  knew  each 
other  only  as  companions.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening,  they  were  invited  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  house  where  the  entertainment  had  been 
given ; and  after  retiring  to  bed,  and  lying  in 
each  other’s  arms,  soothed  by  the  pleasures 
which  they  had  been  enjoying,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  comfort  by  which  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded,  a calm  serenity  of  mind  stole 
over  them,  fond  memory  came  hack  with  all  its 
sweet  influences,  and  gradually  the  truth  broke 
in  upon  their  souls  that  they  were  sisters ! In 
mutual  recognition,  and  in  the  fullness  of  that 
affection,  which  had  been  uninterrupted  from 
infancy,  they  spent  the  most  of  the  night  in  de- 
lightful union  of  spirit,  forgetful,  of  course,  of 
all  that  had  occurred  in  the  hours  and  months 
of  their  delirium ; yet  remembering  that  some 
great  sorrow  had  once  shed  its  gloom  over  their 
minds,  and  that  they  were  now  in  the  midst  of 
friends  and  pleasures,  which  it  was  their  privi- 
lege to  enjoy.  They  rose  in  the  morniBg  re- 
freshed by  a night,  not  of  6leep,  but  of  sweet 
peace.  Alas ! it  was  hut  for  a night ! Before 
the  day  was  gone,  the  cloud  gathered  over  them 
once  more ; delirium  seized  them ; they  rushed 
forth  from  the  house  of  their  protector  and 
friend,  and  again  in  the  streets  of  the  village, 
renewed  their  wild  mirth,  piercing  the  ears  and 
the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  them. 

VIII. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  summer.  Mrs.  Flint 
had  been  for  some  weeks  confined  to  her  bed 
with  a wasting  fever.  I was  sent  for  to  see  her, 
and  was  out  in  the  country  visiting  a parishioner 
some  mile9  from  my  home.  I had  seen  her 
several  times  during  her  sickness,  and  was  well 
convinced  that  her  disease  would  have  a fatal 
termination.  As  soon  as  I returned  home  and 
learned  that  I had  been  sent  for,  I hastened  to 
the  cottage;  as  I entered,  a scene  of  strange 
and  thrilling  interest  was  before  my  eye9.  The 
woman  was  dying;  kneeling  at  her  bedside 
were  these  two  wild  girls. 

I soon  learned  the  facts  that  had  brought 
them  there  under  such  strange  and  exciting 
circumstances.  They  had  been  wandering,  as 
usual,  through  the  streets ; and  when  the  sound 
of  their  mirth  broke  in  upon  the  hearing  of  the 
dying  wToman,  she  inquired  wfhat  it  was.  Being 
told  that  Sarah  and  Mary  Bell  were  carrying 
on  as  they  were  accustomed  to,  she  started  at 
the  mention  of  their  names,  and  begged  that 
they  might  be  called  in.  They  came  at  the 
call,  and  without  hesitation  approached  the  bed 
on  which  their  enemy  and  destroyer  was  now 
stretched,  in  hourly  expectation  of  death. 

44  I did  it  !”  said  Mrs.  Flint,  44  it  is  all  my- 
work;  and  here,  as  I am  now  about  to  leave 
this  world  and  go  into  the  presence  of  God,  I 
w'ould  not  go  without  clearing  these  girls  of  that 
great  sin  which  I laid  to  their  charge,  but  which 
God  knows  they  are  as  innocent  of  as  the  angels 
in  his  presence.  I did  it , I did  it  ; it  was  all 
my  work . 
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The  girls  were  evidently  affected  deeply  by 
the  sight  before  them,  and  the  tones  of  her 
voice ; and  as  she  repeated  again  and  again  her 
asseverations  of  their  innocence  and  her  own 
guilt,  they  began  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
the  scene  that  was  transpiring.  It  pleased  God 
to  give  them  just  at  this  hour,  and  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  the  communication 
which  they  were  receiving,  at  least  a temporary 
deliverance  from  the  darkness  and  delirium  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  lost.  He  restored 
peace  and  a measure  df 'strength  to  their  minds, 
enabling  themf  to  receriva  and  to  understand  the 
blessed  truth,  that  evidence4  was  coming,  though 
from  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  wrongs  they  had  suffered.  They  took 
her  extended  hands  in  their  own;  they  knelt 
upon  the  floor  by  her  side;  they  assured  her, 
even  in  their  wretchedness  and  their*  ruin,  that 
they  would  forgive  her ; and  they  prayed  Heav- 
en to  grant  her  forgiveness  ere  her  soul  should 
take  its  departure. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  I entered  the 
room.  The  moment  Mrs.  Flint  caught  my  eye 
she  renewed  her  protestations  of  the  innocence 
of  the  girls,  told  me  how  for  years  she  had  car- 
ried the  pangs  of  remorse  in  her  own  breast, 
how  often  she  had  desired  to  do  them  justice, 
and  to  seek  peace  for  her  own  conscience ; but 
her  selfishness  and  her  pride  had  always  over- 
come her  better  resolutions,  and  she  had  wit- 
nessed, month  after  month,  the  dreadful  fruits 
of  her  sin,  and  feared  continually  that  the  judg- 
ments of  God  would  overtake  her.  Here,  on 
her  sick  bed,  and  in  view  of  death,  when  no 
other  considerations  than  those  which  attended 
preparation  for  the  grand  event  which  was  just 
before  her  were  allowed  to  have  any  power 
upon  her  mind,  she  had  been  driven  to  this  last 
and  dying  confession,  which,  while  it  would 
relieve  her  own  mind  of  the  burden  nnder 
which  she  was  sinking,  would  restore  to  those 
unhappy  giris  the  priceless  treasure  of  a char- 
acter which  they  had  lost;  though  she  be- 
lieved, as  I did,  that  it  was  too  late  to  hope 
that  the  restoration  of  their  character  would 
bring  them  back  the  treasure  of  reason,  which 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  fear  was  irre- 
trievably lost. 

What  could  I add  to  this  revelation,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  solemn  or  affect- 
ing? Here  were  all  the  accessaries  of  a sub- 
lime, yet  painful  drama.  The  dying  woman, 
with  her  sharp,  haggard  features,  her  piercing, 
agonized  eyes,  looking  now  at  the  girls,  and 
now  upward  as  if  she  would  look  into  the  other 
world,  striving  to  read  the  destiny  upon  which 
she  was  about  to  enter,  now  turning  to  me  with 
imploring  glance,  and  asking  me  to  direct  her, 
even  in  her  extremity,  to  some  way  by  which 
she  might  find  forgiveness  and  peace,  now  seek- 
ing to  reassure  the  helpless  daughters  of  sorrow 
yet  kneeling  before  her,  that  God  would  be  their 
father  and  their  portion,  saying  that  she  could 
die  with  contentment  if  she  could  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  her  death  would  be  the 
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means  of  giving  back  to  them  the  life  which 
they  had  lost. 

In  vain  was  it  for  me  to  offer  a word  of  con- 
solation. Indeed,  there  was  none  to  be  spoken. 

I directed  her,  as  I would  any  lost  sinner  in  the 
hour  of  calamity,  to  the  only  refuge,  and  be- 
sought her  to  seek  in  the  Saviour  the  only 
source  of  peace. 

When  the  girls  arose  from  their  knees,  find 
were  about  to  leave  the  house,  she  besought 
them  to  remain,  and  even  required  from  them  a 
promise  that  they  would  not  leave  her  while  she 
lived.  With  gentle  kindness  they  began  to  per- 
form the  part  of  nurses  around  the  sick-bcd,  and, 
with  unaccustomed  ministries,  they  soothed  licv 
sufferings,  and  gradually  seemed  to  bring  her  to 
the  enjoyment  of  something  like  peace  of  mind. 

But  this  was  temporary.  Soon  the  paroxysms 
of  anguish  came  back  with  redoubled  force ; and 
in  words  too  strong  to  be  repeated,  and  such  only 
as  dying  pains  extort  from  consciences  ill  at 
ease  anticipating  greater  anguish  near  at  hand; 
fearful  of  the  present,  and  more  fearful  etill  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  she  cried  again  and  again, 

“It  was  I that  did  it;  it  was  I that  did  it;  it 
was  all  my  work.”  And  so  she  died. 

IX. 

I took  the  girls  home  with  me,  and  embraced 
this  present  lucid  interval  to  make  a grand  ex- 
periment, in  the  faint  hope  of  securing  their 
permanent  restoration.  Nothing  had  occurred 
since  their  derangement  which  afforded  so  good 
ground  to  believe  that  there  might  be  a basis 
laid  for  a permanent  cure.  They  could  be  as- 
sured that  all  suspicions  formerly  resting  upon 
their  character  were  no>v  removed,  and  they 
would  enjoy  the  universal  confidence  and  love 
of  those  who  had  been  their  friends,  and  their 
mother’s  friends,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity 
and  joy.  I told  them  that  my  house  was  to  be 
their  home ; I gave  them  their  chamber ; I gave 
them  such  light  work  as  would  occupy  their 
minds,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  in  the 
garden,  in  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  as  they 
were  always  fond  of,  and  in  the  society  of  kind 
and  genial  friends,  I sought  to  surround  them 
with  those  pleasant  influences  which  would  cheer 
and  console,  and  gently  aid  in  their  perfect  re- 
covery. 

Among  the  many  friends  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  at  my  house,  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  a merchant  of  large  means  and 
extensive  business.  His  wdfe  had  died  a year 
after  their  marriage,  and  he  had  led  a single  life 
for  five  or  six  years.  It  was  not  among  the 
remotest  of  my  suspicions  that  he  should  think 
of  finding  a second  wife  in  my  house,  and 
in  one  of  these  unfortunate  yet  lovely  young 
ladies. 

But  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  or  sym- 
pathies. Mr.  Whitfield  was  a man  long  accus- 
tomed to  think  for  himself,  and  not  given  to 
asking  the  opinions  of  others  till  after  his  own 
mind  was  made  up.  Then  it  was  too  late  to 
shake  his  resolution,  whatever  the  force  of  the 

motives  urged  against  it.  He  knew  the  story  of 
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the  Bells,  and  that  story  had  first  awakened  his 
sympathy,  his  pity,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
love.  \V  hen  he  broached  the  subject  to  me,  I 
begged  him  to  dismiss  it  at  once  and  forever 
from  his  mind.  But  he  respectfully  declined, 
telling  me  he  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  risks. 

Although  there  had  been  great  improvement 
in  the  health  and  appearance  of  both  Sarah  and 
Mary  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Flint,  they  were 
still  liable  to  returns  of  the  fearful  malady  ; and 
Mr.  Whitfield  had  his  resolution  put  to  the  se- 
verest test,  as  soon  as  he  ventured  upon  the 
experiment  of  making  known  his  intentions  to 
Sarah,  the  object  of  his  choice.  He  had  in- 
vited her  to  ride  with  him.  They  drove  out  of 
the  village,  passing  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  Mrs.  Flint  had  died.  Sarah  had  never  en- 
tered it  since  that  terrible  hour  when  she  and 
her  poor  sister  closed  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
woman.  The  memories  of  that  scene,  and  of 
all  they  had  passed  through" in  the  years  of  their 
former  struggles  and  trials,  came  rushing  upon 
her  mind,  and  she  began  to  talk  wildly,  and 
then  madly ; and  soon  she  became  frantic,  and 
strove  to  leap  from  the  carriage,  and  would  have 
done  so  but  for  the  main  force  of  her  friend  and 
companion,  who  trembled  at  the  brink  on  which 
ho  was  standing. 

Still  he  was  not  disheartened.  He  hastened 
back  with  his  charge  to  my  house,  and  told  me 
of  the  excitement  into  which  Sarah  had  been 
thrown,  and  the  danger  from  which  she  had 
been  rescued.  He  was  deeply  affected.  He 
was  in  trouble.  “And  yet,”  said  he,  “in  spite 
of  all  this,  I believe  that  if  she  were  once  more 
in  a home  of  her  own,  and  surrounded  with  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  the  household,  her  mind 
would  become  settled,  and  she  would  be  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  reason.” 

I assured  him  that,  next  to  my  own  children, 
I desired  their  happiness  before  all  others,  but  I 
could  not  advise  him  to  take  a step  which  might 
make  him  miserable,  without  adding  to  the  en- 
joyment of  her,  who  could  not  be  a wife  such 
as  he  desired,  unless  God  should  give  her  back 
the  permanent  possession  of  her  once  cultivated, 
and  now  disordered  mind. 

He  returned  in  a week  or  two*  with  his  pur- 
pose unchanged.  He  asked  Sarah  again  to  ride 
with  him ; and  this  time  she  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  world  around  her,  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  nature  as  its  beauties  met  her  eyes. 
The  birds  were  happy,  and  she  spoke  of  their 
gladness  as  she  saw  and  heard  them.  The  fields 
seemed  to  clap  their  hands.  Sarah  was  joyful 
in  the  midst  of  a world  of  joy.  They  rode  to 
Passaic  Falls,  at  Patterson,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  deep  roar  of  the  waters  as  they 
approached,  was  a solemn  music  that  subdued 
and  stilled  her  soul.  They  walked  out  upon  the 
wide  flat  rocks  through  which  the  river  makes 
its  broken  plunge,  and  instead  of  being  terrified 
.she  gloried  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  She 
spoke  of  the  spray  as  a cloud  of  incense  rising 
from  these  eternal  altars,  and  ever  praising  Him 
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who  sits  in  the  heavens,  and  listens  to  the  music 
of  all  his  works.  They  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  and  Mr.  Whitfield  pointed  out  to  her 
the  very  spot  where,  a few  months  previously,  a 
bride  had  fallen  from  the  side  of  her  husband, 
and  had  been  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  be- 
low. She  looked  down  with  steady  nerves,  and 
said  that  it  was  a fearful  fall,  and  more  fearful  to 
him  who  remained  when  his  bride  was  gone ! 

He  led  her  cautiously,  and  by  a winding  path 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  whence  they  could 
look  up  to  the  brow  of  the  black  jagged  rocks, 
from  which*  the  white  waters  were  tumbling 
through  the  green  fringes  of  stunted  trees  and 
bushes  that  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  clefts. 

And  here,  in  the  roar  of  the  fall,  as  she  was 
rejoicing  in  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  scenes 
around  her,  he  began  his  declaration. 

“You  are  not  serious,  surely,”  she  cried,  in 
mingled  fear  and  surprise,  as  he  intimated  that 
he  desired  her  love,  and  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  give  her  his  fortune  and  his  hand.  “You 
do  not  know  my  story,  or  you  could  not  dream 
of  such  a proposal.” 

“I  know  it  all;  it  was  that  stoiy  which  first 
led  me  to  think  of  devoting  my  life  to  yours ; 
and  if  you  will  cast  in  your  lot  with  me,  you 
shall  find  that  I will  be  parent,  brother,  hus- 
band, all  in  one.” 

“ It  is  altogether  out  of  the  question,”  she 
returned.  “ I do  not  love  you ; I do  not  know 
that  I could  love.  This  thought  of  love  is  one 
that  I have  not  known  since  those  happy  days 
before  the  clonds  came.  You  did  not  know 
that  I ever  loved  ?” 

“ Yes,  I have  heard  that  one  all  unworthy  of 
you  once  sought  you,  and  that  he  fled  when  die 
day  of  your  adversity  came.  I would  come  to 
you  in  the  midst  of  your  sorrow,  and  win  you 
to  a home  of  peace  and  joy.  I have  the  means 
of  surrounding  you  with  all  that  you  can  desire, 
and  my  life  shall  be  spent  in  making  yours  as 
happy  as  you  ever  dreamed  of  being.” 

“But  you  have  not  counted  the  cost;  jon 
know  not  what  you  are  proposing ; I am  a poor, 
weak  thing ; and  I have  even  been  told  that  my 
sister  and  I are  sometimes  deranged.  I do  not 
know  what  it  is,  or  why  it  is,  but  I have  strange, 
dreadful  thoughts  sometimes ; and  these  have 
been  more  frequent  and  more  terrible  since  the 
time  when  Mary  and  I were  accused  of  a crime 
of  which  we  were  altogether  innocent.  You 
will  not  be  so  rash  as  to  think  of  taking  such  & 
wild,  thoughtless  woman  as  I am  to  your  home, 
even  if  I could  assure  you  that  the  affection  you 
promise  could  be  returned  in  all  its  sincerity 
and  strength.” 

Still  he  pressed  his  suit  In  the  honesty  of 
his  heart  he  felt  he  had  now  committed  him- 
self, and  even  if  he  had  been  staggered  in  his 
purpose  by  the  serious  objections  she  had  so 
rationally  raised,  and  urged  with  so  much  earn- 
estness, he  was  bound  to  go  forward.  And 
never  did  the  girl  appear  to  him  more  lovely 
than  when,  with  such  delicate  appreciation  of 
his  motives,  and  tempted  as  she  must  be  by  his 
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proposals,  she  still  resisted  his  appeals,  and  left 
him  an  open  door  to  retreat.  He  renewed  his 
entreaties. 

“ But  there  is  my  sister  Mary,  who  was  with 
me  in  *ur  childhood,  the  companion  of  all  my 
sorrows — I will  never,  never  leave  her.” 

“ And  you  shall  not  leave  her.  She  will  go 
with  us  to  our  own  home,  and  be  my  sister  as 
well  as  yours.  Instead  of  losing  a sister,  she 
will  find  a brother.” 

Sarah  was  deeply  affected.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  God  was  in  this  thing,  and  that  the  dark 
ckmds  which  had  so  long  hung  over  her  were 
now  clearing  away,  and  a new  light  was  break- 
ing upon  her  path.  Yet  she  could  not  yield  to 
the  offers  so  pressed  upon  her  till  she  had  con- 
sulted her  friends,  and  she  finally  promised  to 
be  governed  by  my  advice  in  the  matter.  She 
was  calm  and  cheerful  as  they  came  home  to- 
gether that  evening.  I should  not  have  sus- 
pected that  any  thing  unusual  had  passed  be- 
tween them.  But  after  the  sisters  had  retired 
for  the  night,  and  I was  left  alone  with  Mr. 
Whitfield,  he  told  me  of  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  begged  me  to  aid  him  in  procuring  Sarah’s 
consent  to  their  union.  He  knew  well  that  I 
bad  already  advised  him  against  the  proposal ; 
but  now  he  was  more  than  ever  infatuated  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  restoration  of  the  sisters 
to  the  calm  pleasures  of  a house  they  might 
eall  their  own,  would  be  the  means  of  getting 
them  health  and  peace.  To  all  prudential  con- 
siderations he  turned  a deaf  ear;  and  I was 
obliged  to  tell  him  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  object,  if  he  was  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself. 

With  a new  and  admiring  sense  of  the  ways 
of  Divine  Providence,  I looked  upon  the  change 
that  was  about  to  take  place  in  the  situation  of 
these  poor  sisters,  and  said  to  myself  seriously, 
as  I thought  over  the  ways  by  which  they  had 
been  led,  is  there,  indeed,  any  thing  too  hard 
for  the  Lord  ? Who  would  have  believed  that 
such  a door  of  deliverance  from  poverty  and 
suffering  would  be  opened  ? Who  would  have 
thought  that  one  of  these  orphans,  a few  months 
ago,  wandering  in  the  streets,  and  raving  in  the 
wildness  of  delirium,  would  now  be  sought  after 
by  a man  of  character  and  wealth,  laying  his 
fortune  at  her  feet,  and  offering  to  share  his 
house  with  her  sister,  so  that  both  should  he 
equally  the  recipients  of  blessings  which  Heaven 
is  so  kindly  bestowing?  Here  was  the  promise 
of  God  most  strikingly  fulfilled:  “Leave  thy 
fatherless  children,  I will  keep  them  alive;” 
“ When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.”  There  had 
been  many  long  and  painful  years,  when  it 
might  be  feared  that  these  promises  had  been 
forgotten.  So  deep  had  been  the  extremity  of 
their  destitution,  and  so  hopeless  their  condi- 
tion, I had  looked  forward  to  their  death  as  the 
first  release  they  could  have  from  sorrow.  Such 
a termination  was  far  more  probable  than  that 
one  of  them  should  win  the  love  of  a noble- 
besrted  man  vrbe  wo  ild  take  her  to  himself, 


and  surroand  her  with  the  sweets  of  social  and 
domestic  life.  But  if  all  this  is,  indeed,  in  store 
for  these  orphan  Bisters,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  a word,  except  to  pray  God  to  bless  them 
both,  and  give  them  a respite  from  the  miseries 
which  have  so  long  been  their  portion. 

During  the  interval  of  three  months  that 
followed  this  eventful  day,  there  was  a daily 
and  marked  improvement  in  the  sisters.  The 
vivacity  of  childhood,  without  the  levity  of  their 
wandering  years,  returned;  they  were  them- 
selves again.  And  when  Sarah  at  length  gave 
her  consent,  and  stood  up  before  me  to  be  joined 
in  marriage  to  the  man  who  had  thus  nobly 
called  her  to  be  his  own,  I said  to  him,  “ I give 
you  Sarah  to  be  your  wife,  and  Maty  to  he  your 
sister.”  And  he  replied,  “ I will  be  faithfol  to 
both  until  death  shall  separate  ns.” 

If  any  part  of  this  narrative  has  had  the 
appearance  of  romance,  much  more  like  it  is 
that  which  is  now  to  be  recorded.  But  if  I 
have  not  already  given  the  assurance,  it  may 
he  well  to  say  here,  that  I am  following  out  the 
events  of  real  life,  and  there  are  many  now 
living  who  will  read  and  attest,  if  needful,  the 
truth  of  these  strange  facts. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  marriage  of  Sarah 
was  a younger  brother  of  her  husband,  his 
partner  in  business,  and  with  the  same  bright 
prospects.  He  stood  up  by  the  side  of  his 
brother,  and  Sarah  was  supported  by  her  sister. 

In  less  than  a month  from  that  time  the  order 
was  changed,  and  the  younger  Whitfield  and 
Mary  stood  side  by  side,  and  plighted  their 
vows  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  surrounded 
by  a glad  and  admiring  circle  of  friends,  who 
could  not  conceal  their  grateful  recognition  of  a 
merciful  providence  in  the  marriage  of  these 
two  sisters  under  circumstances  of  such  extraor- 
dinaiy  interest. 

A short  time  afterward  I saw  them  settled 
in  their  new  homes.  They  lived  in  adjoining 
houses  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  streets  of  the 
city,  then  quite  down  town,  where  now  the 
march  of  business  has  driven  out  the  old  set- 
tlers, desecrated  the  firesides  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  sacred  associations,  and  converted  the 
sanctnaiy  of  love  into  temples  of  Mammon, 
x. 

And  here  I would  be  willing  to  close  this 
record,  and  leave  my  young  friends  in  the  bliss 
with  which  at  length  their  lives  are  crowned. 

“It  is  wonderful,”  Sarah  said  to  me  as  I 
called  to  see  her  in  her  beautiful  mansion. 

“ It  is  wonderful ! How  strangely  God  has  led 
us,  and  now  we  are  as  happy  as  we  have  ever 
been  miserable  in  the  years  that  are  past ! Do 
you  believe  that  my  dear  mother  knows  what 
we  have  passed  through,  and  what  we  are  en- 
joying now  ?” 

I told  her  I had  often  indulged  the  idea  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  were  conversant  with 
our  spirits — that  they  are  indeed  ministering 
spirits  to  those  whom  they  loved  while  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  was  not  impossible  that  her  mother 
had  followed  her  in  all  her  eventful  and  mys- 
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tenons  history.  Even  now  she  may  be  near 
and  rejoicing  that  peace  and  joy  had  at  last 
visited  the  hearts  of  her  daughters,  and  out  of 
great  tribulation  they  were  already  brought  to 
happiness  they  had  never  dreamed  of. 

It  was  a short  year  after  Mary’s  marriage 
when  the  birth  of  a child  promised  to  fill  the 
cup  of  her  thanksgiving.  Others  rejoiced,  arid 
yet  she  did  not  seem  to  be  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect, nor  when  it  was  laid  in  her  arms,  did  she 
give  it  more  than  a inelancholy  smile  of  satis- 
faction. Instead  of  fondling  it  'with  the  yearn- 
ing tenderness  of  a ydung  mother,  she  looked 
on  it  calmly,  but  with  a fixedness  of  interest, 
that  was  more  full  of  anxiety  than  affection. 
Days  and  weeks  went  by  and  this  moodiness 
increased.  She  was  able  now  to  sit.  up,  and 
when  the  infant  was  lying  on  her  knees  or  in 
the  cradle  by  her  side*  she  would  sit  by  the 
hour  and  watch  it  steadily,  without  a word,  but 
often  sighing  as  if  some  great  sorrow  was  in  the 
future  of  her  child’s  history,  into  which  she  was 
looking.  Slowly  but  steadily  and  in  the  lapse 
of  weeks  and  months,  she  sank  into  melancholy 
gloom.  No  art  of  medicine,  no  kind  devotion 
of  a faithful  husband,  no  sweet  ministries  of  a 
laige  and  loving  circle  of  friends  could  raise  her 
up,  or  dispel  the  cloud  that  gathered  over  her 
spirit.  The  child  wos/removed  from  her  sight, 
but  it  was  all  the  same  to?  her.  She  never  asked 
for  it,  seemed  never  to  think  of  it  unless  it  was 
in  her  sight.  Foreign  travel  was  proposed,  and 
Mr.  Whitfield  earnestly  strove  to  prevail  on  her 
to  go  writh  him  abroad.  But  to  all  such  invita- 
tions she  was  indifferent.  She  must  have  been 
carried  by  force,  or  she  would  never  have  been 
taken  from  the  room  where  in  profound  reverie 
she  sat,  day  after  day,  without  interest  in  the 
world  around  her,  or  even  in  those  nearest  to 
her  fireside. 

Sarah  was  not  careless  for  her  sister’s  state, 
but  alas,  by  that  strange  fatality  which  had 
hitherto  followed  them  both,  making  them  one 
in  suffering  as  they  were  also  one  in  the  few 
joys  that  were  theirs  in  life,  she  too,  began  to 
show  signs  of  returning  madness ! What  was 
the  secret  principle  thus  linking  their  destinies  ? 
In  childhood  they  had  been  as  one  in  love  and 
innocence.  In  youth  they  had  been  crushed, 
together  and  by  the  same  blow.  In  womanhood 
they  had  both  found  loving  hearts,  fraternal 
hearts,  that  gave  them  a shelter,  a home,  and 
all  the  sympathies  of  a noble  conjugal  affection. 
And  now  when  the  great  struggle  of  life  was 
past,  and  they  were  in  the  midst  of  joys  that 
even  in  the  dreams  of  childhood  they  had 
never  thought  of,  the  darkness  is  coming  on 
again,  and  other  hearts  besides  their  own  are 
to  be  shrouded  in  the  approaching  gloom. 

Mary’s  child  died  in  its  first  year.  Mary  did 
not  shed  a tear.  It  was  no  more  to  her  than 
the  child  of  a stranger.  She  was  now  silent 
and  sullen.  She  never  complained,  but  it  was 
gradually  apparent  that  disease  was  making 
progress.  She  took  to  her  bed,  and  a slow 
fever  woren-out  her  life.  She  died  three  months 
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after  her  child,  and  less  than  two  years  after 
her  marriage. 

Sarah’s  malady  had  a widely  different  de- 
velopment. Naturally  more  excitable  than  her 
sister,  she  had  in  former  days  been  mole  wild 
and  gay  in  the  seasons  of  their  derangement. 

Now  she  was  wilder  than  ever.  She  became 
uncontrollable  by  the  friends  who  surrounded 
her.  There  was  no  asylum  into  which  she 
could  be  placed;  the  insane  at  that  time  were 
confined  only  among  paupers  or  criminals,  or 
in  hospitals  under  circumstances  the  most  un- 
favorable to  their  recovery.  Her  faithful  hus- 
band, as  tender  in  his  affections  and  devoted 
ns  when  he  first  won  her,  sought  to  restrain  her 
by  gentle  assiduity,  striving  to  conceal  from 
others,  when  he  could  no  longer  hide  frotn  his 
own  mind,  the  terrible  fact  that  she  was  mad. 

Bat  her  madness  wore  a humorous  rather  than 
a mischievous  type  for  some  months.  She 
would  enter  the  parlor  while  he  was  on  his 
knees  conducting  the  devotions  of  the  house- 
hold, and  leap  on  his  back  as  if  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  childish  spirits,  and  frolic  there,  laugh- 
ing while  his  heart  was  breaking.  They  put  'a 
strait-waistcoat  upon  her,  but  she  would  con- 
trive to  get  it  off  and  throw  it  through  the 
window,  and  threaten  to  leap  ont  herself  if  it 
was  ever  put  on  her  again. 

The  Hospital  in  Broadway  at  the  head  of 
Pearl  Street  was  then  new,  and  after  long  hesi- 
tation, and  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  best 
physicians,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  consent  to  her  removal  there.  He  ob- 
tained the  most  desirable  apartment  on  the 
southeast  comer,  in  one  of  the  upper  stories; 
and  having  furnished  it  with  every  appliance 
for  her  safety  and  comfort,  lie  consigned  her  to 
the  care  of  the  medical  men  in  that  institution 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  keep 
her  in  any  comfort  at  home.  But  he  could  not 
rest  in  his  own  mansion  while  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved,  was  in  a 
public  hospital,  alone  and  crazed.  Night  after 
night  he  walked  the  street  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  she  was  confined,  looking  up  at 
the  window  in  her  narrow  chamber,  sometimes 
fancying  that  he  saw  her  struggling  to  force  her 
way  through,  and  expecting  to  see  her  plunging 
headlong  from  that  fearful  height.  By  degrees 
her  strength  gave  way;  and  when  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  bo  violent  in  her  paroxysms  of 
madness,  he  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  again  taking  her  to  his  own  house.  Directly 
over  his  own  bedchamber  he  had  an  apartment 
prepared  for  her,  and  thither  she  was  conveyed, 
and  watched  by  suitable  attendants.  When  by 
the  silence  of  her  chamber  he  knew  that  she 
was  asleep,  he  would  often  steal  up  from  his 
own  room,  and  sitting  down  in  a large  easy 
chair  near  the  bed,  he  would  look  upon  the 
wreck  of  his  lovely  bride,  weeping  over  the 
change,  and  praying  that  even  now,  in  her 
hopeless  and  helpless  state,  the  power  of  God 
might  be  revealed  for  relief  and  restoration. 

The  first  sweet  years  of  their  union  would  then 
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come  to  his  memory,  when  something  whispered 
to  him  of  his  rashness  in  linking  to  himself  one 
whose  mind  was  shattered,  whatever  might  be 
her  virtues  and  her  charms;  and  he  thanked 
God  that  it  had  been  his  privilege,  even  for  that 
brief  period,  to  make  her  a home,  and  dll  her 
heart  with  peace  and  joy. 

One  night  he  was  sitting  there,  and  mnsing, 
perhaps  somewhat  encouraged  by  having  been 
told  that  through  the  day  she  had  been  calmer, 
and  at  intervals  apparently  rational.  Now  she 
was  sleeping,  more  sweetly  than  he  had  known 
her  in  many  months.  And  as  he  leaned  his 
head  back  in  the  chair,  wearied  with  long 
and  anxious  waking,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he 
awoke,  his  wife  was  sitting  on. his  knees;  her 
arms  were  around  his  neck.  She  pressed  her 
lips  to  his,  and  said  to  him,  “My  dear,  dear 
husband.”  It  was  the  first  recognition  of  many 
long  and  awful  months.  He  pressed  her  warm- 
ly, convulsively  to  his  heart 

“ Sing  to  me,”  she  said ; “ sing  to  me  one  of 
those  Sabbath  evening  songs.” 

“ I can  not  sing,  dearest,”  he  replied ; u it  is 
enough  that  you  are  mine  again,  and  here,  here 
on  my  breast,  dearest,  sweetest  wife.”  Her 
head  fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  ho  poured  into 
her  ear  the  glowing  words  of  his  love. 

“Oh,  these  months  of  wretchedness,  when 
von  co aid  not  know  that  I loved  you,  and 
longed  to  bless  you,  dearest,  as  I will,  if  God 
will  spare  you,  as  he  has  restored  you  to  my 
arms.  Kiss  me  again,  sweet  wife.” 

She  did  not  speak.  “Kiss  me,  love.”  Her 
head  still  rested  on  his  shoulder.  He  raised 
her  up  to  press  his  lips  to  hers.  She  was  dead ! 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE. 

THERE  lived,  in  the  times  of  King  James,  a 
wondrously  open-hearted  nobleman  in  Old 
England.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Montgomerys,  and  was  born  to  wealth,  rank, 
and  high  honor.  But  a sad  and  melancholy  fate 
befell  him.  By  an  accident  the  ribs  of  his  left 
side  were  crushed,  and  he  was  laid  for  months 
npon  the  bed  of  sickness.  Physicians,  it  is  true, 
saved  his  life,  but,  strange  enough,  a large  open- 
ing remained  in  his  breast,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  to  cover  with  a plate  of  silver.  It 
so  happened  that  there  lived  at  the  same  court 
a man  of  high  renown  and  anxious  research, 
who  heard  of  the  nobleman’s  strange  adventure. 
He  met  him,  laid  liis  finger  upon  his  wrist,  so  as 
to  feel  the  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  then,  through 
the  aperture  in  his  chest,  he  watched  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  heart.  They  kept  time!  They 
were  one  and  the  same ! He  had  found  the 
great  secret  for  which  his  heart  had  yearned, 
and  which  his  mind  had  longed  to  discover. 
From  that  day  Harvey  proclaimed  it  aloud  to 
the  world,  that  the  blood  of  man  passed,  in 
never-ceasing  currents,  through  every  nook  and 
every  corner  of  his  marvelous  body ; and,  setting 
us  a noble  example,  he  exclaimed  with  deep 
fervor : “ I will  praise  Thee,  for  I am  wonder- 
fuUjr  made  I”  | 
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Antiquity  had  already  suspected  that  the 
blood  circulated  from  place  to  place,  but — as  in 
religion  so  in  science — this  also  was  ascribed  to 
chance  rather  than  to  design.  Some  thought 
that  it  rose  and  fell,  like  the  sap  in  plants,  only 
when  a necessity  for  warmth  or  food  arose; 
others  fancied  that  it  might  be  made  to  come 
and  go  at  will,  as  the  bashful  blush  may  be  con- 
jured up  into  the  glowing  cheek,  or  fierce  pas- 
sions swell  the  dark  vein  on  proud  men’s  brow. 

They  even  knew  the  difference  between  arte- 
ries and  veins,  but  they  imagined  the  former  to 
be  filled  with  air  only — hence  their  name — be- 
cause after  death  they  found  them  empty,  while 
the  veins  were  swelled  with  the  generous  fluid 
of  life.  Even  that  exquisite  provision  of  nature, 
the  thousand  delicate  valves  which  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  heart,  had 
become  knowm  to  the  learned  of  Italy  and 
France.  Yet  with  all  this  previous  knowiedge, 
and  with  the  thoughtful  boldness  of  a pioneer  in 
unknown  regions,  even  Harvey  had  only  sus- 
pected that  the  blood’s  course  might  be  a com- 
plete circle,  unbroken  within,  and  steadily  pur- 
suing its  truly  wondrous  race  from  cradle  to 
coffin.  Ilis  triumph  wras  mainly  one  of  inductive 
reasoning.  As,  in  our  day,  the  mathematician 
fixed  a place  and  a time  for  a new  planet,  long 
before  the  eye  of  man  could  see  it  and  his 
mind  presume  its  existence,  so  Harvey  also  first 
determined  the  principle  that  the  blood  must 
flow  both  from  and  to  the  heart,  and  then  found 
evidence  and  abundant  proof  in  the  living  body. 

But  wo  would  err  much  if  we  believed  that 
this  greatest  discovery  over  made  in  the  history 
of  the  life  of  man  w as  at  once  received  with  ap- 
plause by  the  learned  and  the  enlightened. 

Alas ! that  men  should  be  so  loth  to  see  what  a 
noble  source  of  pleasure,  what  an  enviable  talent 
it  is,  to  be  able  to  admire!  The  world,  so  far 
from  being  thankful,  rose  in  a perfect  tempest 
against  the  royal  physician.  France  claimed 
the  discovery  as  long  known  to  the  ancients; 

Italy  denounced  it  as  a terrible  heresy.  But 
Harvey  was  not  to  be  awed  as  the  great  mar- 
tyrs of  science  before  him.  Had  not  Galileo, 
at  wrhose  bid  the  earth  moved  in  her  heavenly 
path,  composed  horoscopes,  and  spoken  the 
fatal  words  of  renunciation  ? Had  not  Kepler, 
the  very  master  of  the  heavens,  as  his  admiring 
countrymen  called  him,  taught,  with  unblushing 
brow,  that  the  earth  was  a living  animal,  wrhose 
passions  might  be  roused  into  fierce  tempests, 
and  whose  fury  would  break  forth  in  terrible 
earthquakes,  if  stones  were  thrown  into  deep 
abysses,  and  curses  murmured  over  placid  lakes  ? 

Had  he  not  proclaimed  it  to  a credulous  world 
that  the  universe  w as  a music  of  spheres,  with  a 
gigantic  chorus,  in  which  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
sang  bass,  while  Mars  was  the  tenor,  Venus  and 
Earth  the  alto-voices,  and  Mercury  the  soprano  ? 

Harvey  braved  all : opposition,  denial,  and  bit- 
ter satire.  Books  he  refuted,  sneers  he  despised, 
and  when  his  enemies  said  that  no  physician 
over  forty  years  of  age  would  ever  adopt  his 
doctrine,  he  boldly  appealed  from  skeptic  old 
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age  to  the  faith  of  the  young,  and  soon  gathered 
a host  around  him,  that  fought  his  battles  and 
raised  his  standard  on  high.  His  triumph  came 
at  last.  Before  he  died  his  fiercest  adversaries 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  theory.  But  as 
the  great  servant  of  the  Lord  was  not  allowed  to 
“go  over  thither  into  the  valley  of  Jericho  and 
the  city  of  palm-trees,”  so  Harv  ey  also  saw  with 
his  mind’s  eye  only,  but  never  beheld  himself 
what  he  had  abstractly  proved.  He  had  for- 
feited the  desired  boon.  Tired  of  life,  and 
threatened  with  total  blindness,  he  rushed  un- 
bidden from  a world  he  knew  to  that  which  he 
knew  not.  The  wondrous  sight  of  the  blood 
rushing  restlessly  through  vein  and  artery  was 
reserved  to  a later  age ; the  microscope  had  to 
be  invented,  and  Malpighi  first  stood  amazed 
before  the  greatest  marvel  that  science  had  re- 
vealed to  his  age. 

In  our  day  the  famous  words  of  antiquity, 
“ Know  thyself,”  have  obtained  a new  signifi- 
cance. Wo  limit  them  no  longer  to  abstract 
speculations  on  mind  and  souL  We  remember 
that  it  is  the  Lord’s  hand  that  has  made  us  and 
fashioned  us ; that  “ He  has  clothed  us  with 
skin  and  flesh,  and  fenced  us  with  bones  and 
sinews.”  So  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Delphi  remains  still,  in  a double  sense,  the  high- 
est task  for  human  inquiry.  And  yet  how  few 
therd  are  who  known  the  ways  of  their  heart, 
and  the  paths  of  their  life’s-blood.  Pascal  al- 
ready said,  with  wonder  and  grief,  that  he  had 
suffered  in  loneliness  and  silence  when  studying 
abstract  sciences.  He  had  there  no  friend  by 
his  side,  no  companion  in  his  journey.  Alas! 
lie  found  that  there  were  even  fewer  who  cared 
for  the  wondrous  body  of  man,  and  his  immor- 
tal soul,  than  he  had  met  with  in  the  arid 
desert  of  mathematics. 

Nor  was  it  found  an  easy  task  to  solve  the 
great  mysteries  of  a body  made  after  the  image 
of  God.  Errors  and  fanciful  notions  vied  with 
each  other  to  keep  truth  out  of  sight.  Now  the 
blood  was  said  to  follow'  in  its  wild  erratic  course 
the  heavenly  path  of  planets  and  comets,  and 
the  body  of  man  became  an  orrery  on  a small 
scale.  Then  again  men  of  learning  and  wisdom 
created  in  their  unbelieving  heart  a “Vital 
Power”  of  their  own — a true  Proteus,  every 
where  present,  and  yet  nowhere  to  be  found.  It 
was,  however,  so  convenient ! This  secret  agent 
drove  the  blood  from  limb  to  limb,  it  breathed 
in  our  lungs,  it  digested  our  food,  it  upheld  us 
in  health,  and  it  resisted,  in  sickness,  the  foes 
of  life  with  strange,  most  disagreeable  symp- 
toms. The  world  was  still  the  same  that  w ould 
not  adopt  Kepler’s  Chart  of  the  Heavens,  and 
yet  paid  him  for  his  reading  of  the  stars ; that 
refused  to  admit  the  earth’s  motion  around  the 
sun,  but  humbly  believed  that  St.  Dunstan  had 
pulled  the  devil’s  nose  with  a pair  of  red-hot  pin- 
cers ! We  fear  that  even  now  mankind  is  some- 
what “tethered  to  the  stump  of  old  supersti- 
tions at  all  events,  our  knowledge  of  our  own 
body  is  still  strangely  imperfect.  We  can  claim 
no  morexh/m  that 
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“ W«  are  able  to  surrey 

Dawninga  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day.” 

This  only  we  know  surely,  that  there  are  two 
great  operations  going  on  in  our  body:  The 
nervous  system  works  in  marvelous  and  yet 
unexplained  beauty  at  the  bid  of  a mysterious 
power,  which  is  seated  grandly  and  immovably 
in  some  part  of  the  brain,  and  yet,  by  imper- 
ceptible messengers,  moves  every  part  of  the 
body.  By  its  side  beats  the  heart,  ever  active, 
by  day  and  by  night,  resting  only  when  death 
returns  dust  to  dust ; it  sends  the  great  river  of 
life  from  its  innermost  chambers  to  the  farthest 
frontiers,  and  then  calls  its  headlong  waves  back 
again  to  their  early  allegiance.  These  two  mys- 
terious powers  work  in  glorious  harmony  with 
each  other;  the  result  is  life.  But  above  all  it 
is  the  blood  that  “ is  the  life  of  nil  flesh so 
the  ancients  already  called  instinctively  the 
countless  stems  and  branches  through  which  it 
ever  passes  without  knowing  rest  or  repose,  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  our  day  repeats,  with  better 
right,  that  “ the  life  of  the  flesh  is  the  blood.** 

Whence  it  conics,  and  where  it  is  fashioned, 
science  knows  not,  and  nature  tells  not.  God 
has  not  vouchsafed  us  to  know  first  beginnings. 

The  sprouting  grain  is  hid  under  the  dark  clods 
of  the  valley,  and  a cell,  unseen  by  man,  is  un- 
folded alike,  in  silent  night,  into  the  worm  that 
creeps  on  the  ground  and  the  proud  man  that  is 
born  for  eternity.  So  it  is  with  the  blood  that 
holds  our  life.  Its  simple,  colorless,  and  trans- 
parent fluid  comes  we  know  not  whence,  and 
goes  we  know  not  whither.  In  it  swim  count- 
less little  bodies — some  red,  and  others  white. 

The  former  give  it  its  apparent  color ; each  one 
is  but  faintly  tinged  with  delicate  pink,  but 
their  vast  numbers,  and  the  eager  haste  with 
which  they  follow  each  other,  closely  packed, 
cause  a greater  depth  and  intensity  of  scarlet. 

Not  all  blood,  however,  is  red.  The  fluid  at 
least  that  we  call  so  is  white  in  all  the  lower 
animals ; the  leech  and  the  earth-worm  alone 
have  it  reddish.  The  silk-worm  prefers  yellow, 
and  beetles  have  a fancy  for  dark  brown.  Cater- 
pillars, decked  in  gorgeous  hues  without,  are 
brilliant  orange  within,  and  snails  indnlge  in 
blood  of  dark  amethyst  or  sky-blue ! But  even 
in  man  the  color  varies:  in  the  reins  it  is  a 
smooth  and  glossy  purple,  in  the  arteries  a rich 
bright  scarlet.  So  we  speak  of  red  blood,  half 
forgetful  that  it  owes  its  tinge  to  the  same  cause 
that  makes  the  soil  of  classic  Greece  burn  in 
deep  red  tints,  and  gives  a chocolate  hue  to  the 
richest  lands  on  our  globe.  There  is  iron  in  our 
blood,  enough  to  suggest  to  Frenchmen — who 
else  on  earth  could  have  conceived  the  idea? — 
the  striking  of  a medal  out  of  the  ore  contained 
in  the  veins  of  an  admired  countryman  ! This 
iron  suffers  the  common  fate  when  iron  and  air 
come  in  hostile  contact.  No  sooner  does  the 
blood  expose  its  pearly  drops  in  the  lungs  to  the 
atmosphere,  than  the  insidious  foe  grasps  it,  and 
strikes  its  fangs  deep  into  the  minute  particles 
of  metal.  The  iron  can  not  resist;  it  must 

open  its  tiny  pores  to  the  enemy,' whom  we  call 
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oxygen  $ it  nuts  and  blushes  at  its  own  disgrace. 
Thus  we  find  in  ail  nature  the  gay  contrast  be- 
tween green  and  red ; the  world  of  plants  loves 
carbon,  and  hoists  its  bright  color  of  green  in 
herb  and  tree;  the  higher  realm  of  animals 
needs  oxygen,  and  it  stamps  their  world  with 
a thousand  shades  of  red.  As  the  tide  of  life 
sinks,  and  vigor  declines,  carbon  again  triumphs ; 
and  even  the  blood  of  man,  when  in  its  last  stage 
of  dissolution — in  the  bile — assumes  already  a 
greenish-yellow  color.  It  changes  even  with 
age  and  temper.  The  young  and  the  delicate 
have  lighter  blood;  in  the  hearty  and  the 
powerful  it  is  darker.  Disease  will,  of  course, 
play  wicked  tricks  with  our  best  treasures;  it 
changes  our  life’s  current,  now  into  deepest 
hU/»k3  and  then  again  almost  into  pure  white. 
Hie  “ sangre  azul?  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
giandee,  is  but  a superb  sample  of  human  pride 
in  all  its  folly ; and  poets  only  can  speak  of  the 
aystal-clear  fluid  in  the  veins  of  their  gods  on 
Olympus,  or  dream  in  German  fancies  of  blue 
blood  on  one,  and  red  blood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  is  there  xnnch  more  truth  in  the  familiar 
phrases  of  the  cold  blood  of  the  north  and  the 
warm  blood  of  the  south.  Poets  have  here  also 
found  a happy  excuse  for  erring  mankind  in 
“ uncontrollable  passions”  and  “ hot  blood”  given 
by  nature.  It  is  “ the  blood  boiling  over”  that 
pours  forth  a torrent  of  fierce  curses ; it  is  “ the 
heart  stung  to  the  quick”  that  inflicts  the  fatal 
stab.  And  yet,  though  our  life’s  current  may 
quicken  when  our  passions  are  excited,  in  re- 
ality all  our  crimes  are  committed  iu  “cold 
blood and  the  raving  dervish,  who  tears  with 
beastly  brutish  ness  whatever  comes  in  his  way, 
and  the  mad  Malay,  running  a-muelc  and  slay- 
ing in  blind  fury  even  his  own  beloved,  have 
blood  not  one  degree  warmer  than  the  patient 
Hottentot  and  the  stolid  Indian.  Even  the 
long-cherished  fancy  of  cold-blooded  animals  is 
not  founded  in  truth.  Reptiles  and  fishes  have 
colder  blood,  it  is  true,  than  the  higher  classes 
of  creation ; still  it  is  always  warmer  than  the 
element  in  which  they  live,  and  in  some  fishes 
even  as  warm  as  in  man.  A curious  aspect  of 
the  blood’s  temperature  is  seen  in  apparent 
death.  With  man  and  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals— among  whom  birds  stand  highest — the 
warm  fluid  favors  life  while  there  is  life,  but  it 
also  aids  death  when  once  the  heart’s  action 
ceases.  Then  its  very  heat  hastens  fermenta- 
tion ; the  blood,  loaded  with  organic  matter,  is 
by  its  aid  quickly  decomposed,  becomes  putrid, 
and  death  is  instantaneous  and  certain.  Not 
so  in  cold-blooded  animals ; here  apparent  death 
is  frequent  and  of  long  duration.  The  lower 
they  stand  in  the  scale  of  nature,  the  longer 
they  can  remain  without  any  sign  and  enjoyment 
of  life.  Here  a toad  falls  asleep  in  a cosy  crag 
of  a sun-warmed  stone;  it  forgets  to  awake. 
The  rock  grows  and  raises  impenetrable  walls 
til  around,  until  the  hand  of  man  comes  to 
break  the  dismal  prison  and  to  restore  the  her- 
mit onceiftore  to  light  and  life.  There  learned ! 
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men  dry  up  infusoria  and  bury  them  in  minia- 
ture catacombs ; a drop  of  water  poured  upon 
their  minute  bodies  restores  them  in  a moment 
to  renewed  and  vigorous  action.  A German 
professor  even  took  some  tiny  creatures  of  the 
family  of  spiders  ( tardigrada ) and  kept  them 
for  seven  long  years  in  the  shape  of  dry  dust. 

Here  also  a little  moisture  was  the  magic  wand 
at  whose  touch  the  mystic  slumber  was  broken, 
and  this  novel  “ Sleeping  Beauty”  awakened  to 
new  life.  What  a wondrous  contrast  between 
the  cold  and  stolid  blood  of  lower  animals  and 
the  hot,  hissing  stream  that  courses  with  winged 
speed  through  the  heart  of  man ! There,  want 
of  warmth  and  vigor  is  safety ; here,  fullness  of 
life  and  abundance  of  heat  is  the  very  cause  of 
danger.  Hence  the  vast  importance  of  salt  for 
the  inner  household  of  animal  and  man.  The 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  can  not  live  without  it, 
nor  the  cattle  grazing  on  our  meadows.  Pliny 
tells  us  how  the  most  important  part  of  the  Ro- 
man soldier’s  stipulated  pay  was  his  allowance 
of  salt — hence  solarium,  our  salary — and  the 
Sons  of  the  Desert  of  our  day  still  hold  it  sa- 
cred. Long  caravanB  of  camels,  endless  strings 
of  slaves,  laden  with  the  precious  gift  of  Nature, 
pass  to  and  fro  in  the  desolate  regions  of  North- 
ern Africa ; and,  “ lest  his  blood  putrify,”  as  he 
says,  the  Arab  daintily  dissolves  his  few  grains 
of  salt  in  a cup  of  water  and  drinks  it  daily. 

Far  more  mysterious  is  the  dread  effect  of 
poison  upon  our  blood:  its  form,  its  color,  its 
living  principle  are  utterly  destroyed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  contact,  and  death  travels  swift  and 
sure  on  its  restless  current  through  the  fated 
body.  The  understanding  of  man  has  not  yet 
fathomed  this  secret;  the  microscope  even  has 
not  yet  perceived  the  death-bringing  venom. 

Neither  the  well-armed  eye  nor  all  the  cunning 
of  chemistry  can  show  the  presence  of  the  mi- 
nute matter  of  vaccine  that  is  introduced  into 
the  body ; and  yet  what  a fierce  and  often  fatal 
revolution  does  it  not  produce!  The  arrow 
steeped  in  wouralli,  the  serpent’s  tooth,  and  the 
bite  of  the  maddened  dog,  all  aim  at  the  heart’s 
blood.  Some  poisons  hasten  and  hurry  it  until 
it  breaks  in  wild  fury  through  its  narrow  walls ; 
others  lull  it  to  sleep  and  stop  the  life-hearing 
current.  And  yet  the  same  deadly  poison  can 
be  swallowed  and  will  remain  harmless ! Many 
have  regretted  that  science  should  here  also  have 
rudely  rent  the  graceful  vail  of  poetic  fancy. 

How  we  used  to  wonder  and  to  worship  the  fair 
maiden  that  minded  not  her  own  sweet  life,  and 
with  trembling  lip  sucked  certain  death  from 
the  poisoned  wound  of  him  she  loved ! Now 
we  know  that  no  danger  awaited  her,  and  that 
her  act  was  at  once  the  surest  and  the  safest 
remedy  known  to  science.  But,  fortunately,  it 
is  the  vail  of  fancy  only  that  is  rent ; the  deed 
remains  as  noble,  the  sacrifice  as  grand  and 
glorious  as  ever ; for  she  thought  and  felt  that 
she  was  drinking  death  from  the  poisoned  cup, 
and  yet  was  willing  to  lay  down  her  life  upon 
the  altar  of  her  love. 

Thus  through  artery  and  vein  courses  the 
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mystic  fluid.  Like  life  itself,  in  every  form, 
throughout  the  wide  world,  it  also  is  in  eternal 
motion,  unceasingly  active  and  useful.  For 
here,  as  elsewhere,  motion  is  life,  and  there  is 
death  in  repose.  The  true  secret  of  its  life- 
giving  power  the  world  knows  not  yet ; this  only 
is  certain,  that  life  is  not  in  the  red,  little,  coin- 
shaped bodies,  nor  in  the  white  globules  that 
swim  in  the  pure,  transparent  fluid  of  our  veins, 
but  in  the  latter  alone.  Countless  animals  have 
neither  blood  nor  blood-vessels,  but  only  this 
strange,  all-powerful  elixir  of  life.  Parts  of 
their  bodies  have  been  put  into  a solution  of 
silver  and  then  burnt;  the  whole  beautiful 
structure  remains  behind,  perfect  and  unchanged, 
but  filled  with  pure,  solid  silver.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  precious  metal  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  unknown  fluid  which  must  have  saturated 
the  whole  form  and  mass  of  tissues.  Not  many 
years  ago,  the  tiny  globules  were  thought  to  be 
minute  animals  that  sported  in  reckless  joy 
through  the  sacred  body  of  man,  and  wondrous 
stories  were  told  of  their  birth,  their  wanderings, 
and  their  love.  The  microscope  has,  of  late, 
destroyed  the  pretty  illusion.  They  are  known 
now  to  assume  all  hues  and  all  shapes ; largest 
in  toads  and  the  changeable  proteus,  they  are 
smaller  in  man,  resembling  flattened,  circular 
disks,  and  looking,  when  crowded  together,  for 
all  the  world  like  piles  of  diminutive  dollars. 
They  have  no  silver,  however,  but  only  base 
iron ; and  yet,  though  so  heavy,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  that  drives  them  in  furious  haste 
around  the  great  circle  of  the  body  keeps  them 
suspended.  Thus  they  are  hurled  along,  some 
standing  upright  and  some  sideways,  some  roll- 
ing like  hoops  and  others  rushing  on  so  quickly 
that  the  eye  can  not  follow.  The  current  seems 
fastest  in  the  middle ; they  move  more  slowly 
toward  the  edges.  Though  not  themselves  the 
true  bearers  of  life,  they  are  die  distinctive  mark 
of  blood.  They  vary  in  size  and  number : the 
hotter  the  blood  of  an  animal,  the  fuller  it  ap- 
pears of  their  hosts ; they  change  in  the  instant 
when  life  passes  away  as  a vapor.  Hence  their 
importance  even  in  law.  In  criminal  cases, 
the  microscope  has  to  appear  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  with  almost  unfailing  accuracy  it  will 
tell,  from  a faint,  worn  blood-stain,  through 
whose  veins  the  globules  once  passed — man  or 
woman,  old  or  young,  whether  the  mark  be 
fresh  or  old,  nay,  even  whether  the  blood  was 
shed  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  victim. 
Hence,  also,  the  difficulty  of  that  once  so  popu- 
lar effort  to  restore  declining  life  by  the  infusion 
of  the  blood  of  others.  Were  it  not  for  these 
barely  visible,  rosy  bodies,  nothing  would  be 
easier.  Even  pure  water  can  be  poured  into 
the  veins  of  living  beings  with  impunity — it  is 
the  favorite  method  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  a body.  The  great  Ma- 
gendie  pumped  such  floods  into  a lean,  starved 
cur  he  had  rescued  from  the  halter,  that  it  soon 
rivaled  the  fattest  pet-poodle,  unable  to  walk, 
and  plagued  with  the  asthma.  He  even  seized 
once  a mad  butchc  r’s-dog,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
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terrible  danger,  tied  him  and  filled  his  veins 
with  distilled  water,  to  test  the  pretended  vir- 
tues of  such  a cure.  Early  already  the  idea  was 
entertained,  and  the  trial  made,  to  pour  the 
blood  of  some  kindred  animal  into  a dying  body. 

With  amazement  and  with  awe,  the  almost  in- 
animate corpse  was  seen  to  return  to  life,  to 
gain  new  vigor  with  each  new  accession  of 
blood,  and  finally  to  move  about  with  ease  and 
to  recover  completely.  More  recently,  however, 
doubts  have  arisen.  The  attempt  has  been  oft- 
en repeated  in  France,  and  seldom  without  suc- 
cess ; a slight  difference  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  globules  is  not  thought  to  be  fatal,  as 
they  soon  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  home 
and  change  their  nature.  An  essential  differ- 
ence, however,  acts  like  the  most  violent  pois- 
on ; and  as  few'  men  are  said  to  be  exactly  alike 
in  this  point  of  microscopic  importance,  the 
remedy  is  but  rarely  resorted  to,  and  considered 
of  doubtful  efficiency. 

As  these  mysterious  little  bodies  come  from 
unknown  sources,  so  they  disappear  again  in 
unknown  regions.  It  is  surmised  that  they  per- 
form the  great  journey  through  the  body  of  man 
only  a few  times,  when  their  strength  is  ex- 
hausted. But  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  Na- 
ture nothing  is  lost,  nothing  ever  abandoned. 

Thus  they  also  find,  at  last,  a grave  in  the  parts 
| where  the  bile  is  prepared ; and,  after  having 
served  during  life  the  very  highest  purposes  of 
nature,  they  become,  even  after  death,  still  use- 
ful in  humbler  ways. 

But  of  all  that  pertains  to  blood,  the  most 
wonderful  by  far  is  its  very  house  and  home, 
the  heart.  In  all  languages  spoken  on  earth 
and  in  the  mind  of  all  earth-born  men,  the  heart 
is  the  veiy  essence  of  life — it  is  man  itself. 
“The  heart  of  Judah  waxed  gross,”  and  “with 
the  heart  man  believe th.”  The  Saviour  “ came 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted;”  and  of  God 
himself  it  is  said,  “It  repented  Him  and  it 
grieved  Him  at  his  heart.” 

The  second  day  has  not  passed  “ in  the  in- 
nermost parts  where  the  Lord  fashioned  us,” 
before  the  faint  beat  of  the  unseen  heart  begins 
its  mysterious  life.  Without  rest  or  repose, 
never  missing  a stroke,  never  ceasing  for  an  in- 
stant, its  wondrous  voice  is  ever  heard,  by  day 
and  by  night,  through  life.  And  when  man’s 
strength  and  beauty  are  departed,  when  his  lips 
are  silent,  and  his  mind  is  darkened,  even  then 
the  heart  still  moves  in  faint  and  feeble  accents. 

At  last  it  ceases,  and  man  stands  before  his 
Maker ! 

Nature  has  well  secured  this  most  precious 
part  of  our  body,  this  very  seat  of  our  life.  A 
powerful  column — the  spine — protects  it  from 
behind ; the  beauteous  structure  of  the  ribs,  so 
strong  and  yet  so  elastic,  shelters  it  on  the  other 
sides.  Within  it  is  as  well  secured:  its  own 
great  arms  and  arteries  suspend  and  support  it; 
a curious  bag  surrounds  it,  hanging  loosely  and 
easily,  and  yet  guarding  it  safely  against  all 
dangers.  Thus  its  motion  is  left  free  and  un- 
restrained, while  a few  drops  of  water  maintain 
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its  surface  ever  moist  and  supple.  Branches 
bud  forth  from  its  four  great  chambers  in  all 
directions.  As  the  tender  germ  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  sinks  a tiny  root  into  the  ground, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sends  its  graceful  shoot 
upward  to  greet  the  light  of  heaven,  so  the 
great  heart  of  man  also  has  its  two-fold  growth. 
One  Tree  of  Life  rises  above  in  mighty  strength, 
and  unfolds  a thousand  branches  reaching  up  to 
the  crown  of  the  noble  structure ; another  tree 
sends  out  its  countless  parts  to  all  below  the 
heart.  They  divide  and  diminish  as  they  re- 
move from  the  centre;  they  have  their  main 
trunk,  their  branches,  and  their  twigs,  until  at 
last  they  taper  off  into  minute,  invisible  chan- 
nels, so  fine  and  tiny  that  they  are  called  cctjril- 
hria  or  hair-vessels.  Not  all,  however,  serve 
the  same  purpose ; some  are  arteries,  and  carry 
the  life’s  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  further- 
most parts  of  the  body;  others  are  veins,  and 
bring  the  altered  fluid  back  to  the  great  centre. 
The  blood  leaves  its  home  a light  and  bright- 
red  current;  it  wings  itself  with  speed,  and 
races  along  through  strong  and  powerful  ves- 
sels- These  vary,  of  course,  in  size  and  shape 
in  different  beings ; in  some  the  naked  eye  can 
not  see  them ; in  the  whale  they  are  a foot 
thick,  and  each  stroke  of  his  gigantic  heart 
sends  a torrent  of  nearly  fifteen  gallons  through 
the  vast  passages.  What  strikes  us  most  in  our 
own,  is  the  truly  marvelous  provision  made  for 
their  safety.  As  the  slightest  scratch,  a most 
minute  opening  would  let  out  a large  and  indis- 
pensable mass  of  the  precious  fluid,  these  chan- 
nels are  never  found  near  the  surface,  or  close 
to  muscles  and  sinews,  where  danger  most  threat- 
ens. They  are  hidden  and  well-protected.  Some 
pass  right  through  the  bone  itself,  as  in  the  jaw- 
bonc ; others  run  safely  in  the  grooves  of  the 
under-edge  of  our  ribs,  or  are  snugly  ensconced 
in  the  carefully  scooped  out  bones  of  our  fin- 
gers, where  high  ramparts  surround  them  on 
either  side.  The  veins,  with  their  deep  purple 
blood,  are  smaller  vessels,  and  lie  nearer  the 
surface  ; in  them  the  blood  returns  more  slowly, 
and,  as  it  were,  exhausted  to  the  heart.  It  has 
lost  its  strength  and  its  vigor,  and  is  carried 
back  to  assume  new  forms  and  gain  new  force, 
or  to  leave  the  body  forever. 

Although  we  ascribe  all  feelings  and  all  sen- 
sations to  the  heart,  it  is  in  reality  more  insen- 
sible than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Dr. 
Harvey’s  young  patient  was  not  even  aware  of 
it  when  his  heart  was  touched,  unless  he  hap- 
pened to  see  it,  and  a Frenchman,  who  had  a 
similar  opening  in  his  chest,  felt  no  pain  when 
his  heart  was  grasped — but  he  fainted.  Even 
wounds  are  not,  as  is  often  believed,  invariably 
fatal.  Pins  and  needles  have  been  stuck  into 
it  without  serious  consequences,  and  pistol-balls 
have  lodged  there  for  years  with  impunity.  But 
it  bears  no  trifling.  When,  in  1728,  a lady  of 
highest  rank  at  the  Court  of  Turin  passed  a 
long  golden  needle  right  through  the  heart  of 
her  sleeping  husband,  he  never  woke  again. 
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which  the  ancients  already  had  many  fables,  and 
the  Middle  Ages  told  most  marvelous  stories, 
not  by  any  life  or  spirit  given  to  the  blood  or  its 
contents,  but  by  a strong  muscular  power  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  it  compresses  its  chambers  and 
forces  the  blood  out ; after  a while  it  readmits 
it  through  new  doors,  and  for  a new  purpose. 

This  is  the  beating  of  the  heart,  that  beautiful 
rhythm  which  rings  out  joyful  peals  at  the  birth 
of  the  infant,  and  sounds  the  mournful  knell  as 
the  spirit  departs  to  return  to  its  great  home. 

Eveiy  time  that  the  heart  contracts,  its  point 
rises  up,  turns  slightly  round,  and  knocks  against 
the  walls  of  the  chest.  By  day  its  voice  is  low 
and  light,  but  in  the  silent  dead  of  the  night, 
when  all  earthly  noises  are  hushed,  a second 
heart-note  is  heard,  probably  the  effect  of  a 
shutting  of  valves,  which  snddenly  stops  the 
blood’s  eager  current.  Eighty  times  in  the 
minute  the  quiver  of  this  stroke  is  felt  through 
the  whole  body,  and  so  the  secret  work  con- 
tinues— a swoon  excepted — without  ever  ceas- 
ing,  year  after  year,  for  a whole  long  lifetime ! 

“Thus  our  hearts*  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still*  like  muffled  drums*  are  heating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.” 

The  quickness  of  the  beat  varies  with  sex,  size, 
and  age ; it  is  fuller  and  louder  in  man  than  in  wo- 
man, but  quicker  in  small  than  in  larger  persons. 

It  may  rise  to  180  in  the  minute,  it  may  sink  as 
low  as  30 ; strong  tea  and  ice-cream,  it  is  said, 
will  produce  pauses,  and  gout  make  it  be  silent 
for  a while.  Its  rhythm  is  even  more  regular 
and  determined  than  that  of  our  breathing,  or 
the  unconscious  functions  of  the  intestines.  Like 
all  life  on  earth  it  also  represents  the  eternal 
alternation  between  action  and  repose.  It  beats 
and  rings  its  clear,  full  note ; then  follows  deep, 
unbroken  silence,  until  the  same  loud  stroke  is 
heard  once  more.  No  will  of  man  can  control 
it,  no  influence  from  without  can  arrest  it.  Wc 
may  breathe  as  we  choose,  now  faster  and  now 
slower — children  have  been  known  to  hold  their 
breath  even  unto  death — but,  with  the  exception 
of  a single  man  who  could  command  the  two 
buckets  in  the  well  of  life  to  fall  and  rise  at 
will,  the  heart  is  utterly  independent.  So  truly 
said  the  master  poet, 

“Think  you  X have  the  shears  of  destiny — 

Have  1 commandment  on  the  poise  of  life  f" 

And  well  is  it  for  man  that  the  heart  needs 
not  his  constant  care.  How  he  would  have  to 
watch  over  the  precious  fountain,  ever  to  keep 
it  well  filled,  and  yet  to  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing! *How  he  would  tremble  lest  a mo- 
ment’s forgetfulness  should  open  its  gates  wide 
or  close  them  before  their  time ! Surely  not 
in  wisdom  only  blit  fn  mercy  also  were  we  fash- 
ioned, and  countless  are  the  blessings  without 
and  within  us.  for  which  no  thanks  ever  rise  to 
the  throne  of  Him  that  bestowed  them. 

Having  its  own  vital  power,  not  borrowed 
from  abroad,  not  influenced  by  others,  the  heart 
will  beat  even  after  death,  if  excited  by  touch 
or  galvanic  action.  This  is  best  seen  in  cold- 
blooded animals.  TheNatnralist  wbohad  cleaned 
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and  dried  the  heart  of  some  fishes,  and  then 
blown  them  up  with  air  of  peculiar  mixture, 
saw  with  amazement  how  they  would  open,  first 
one  chamber  and  then  another,  pause  awhile, 
and  begin  again,  and  at  last  continue  a regular 
life  of  their  own  for  hours  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion. 

On  each  beating  of  the  heart,  the  blood  it 
contains  is  sent  out  through  the  arteries  on  its 
mysterious  errand.  The  beat  finds  an  echo  that 
is  heard  throughout  the  whole  body  in  the  pulse; 
that  one  powerful  stroke  in  the  home  of  life  is 
felt  at  the  uttermost  extremity,  as  wave  follows 
wave  in  rapid  succession.  Thus  the  pulse  has 
become  the  great  oracle  of  physicians,  to  whom 
it  reveals,  in  an  instant,  the  elasticity  of  the 
arteries,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body,  and 
its  condition ; the  vigor  of  the  heart,  and  even 
the  state  of  the  mind.  As  the  planets,  high  in 
heaven,  move  on  their  appointed  path,  so  the 
blood  of  man  also  follows  its  unchanging  course 
in  carrying  the  eternal  stream  of  life  from  the 
heart  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body.  Its 
hot,  red  current  gushes  forth  from  the  left  cham- 
ber, and  spreads  far  and  near  into  every  fibre 
and  every  corner.  Its  path  is  marked  by  a pow- 
er from  on  high ; channels  open,  and  curiously- 
wrought  valves  turn  upon  their  elastic  hinges 
to  speed  the  fluid  from  one  end  of  the  wondrous 
realm  to  the  other.  At  last  it  returns  to  the 
right  chamber  of  its  great  home;  thence  it 
passes  into  the  lungs,  where  it  discharges  the 
noisome  carbon  it  has  gathered  in  its  wander- 
ings to  be  sent  out  into  the  wide  air,  and  then 
begins  once  more  its  unceasing  course  from  the 
left  heart.  How  swiftly  it  rushes  along — how 
madly  it  seems  to  race  from  limb  to  limb ! The 
strong  leg  of  man,  resting  upon  the  other  knee, 
is  lifted  up  high  by  each  quick  pulsation,  and 
the  injured  artery  spouts  forth  a jet  of  furious 
waters.  And  yet  it  never  fails  for  a moment 
here  to  pick  up  an  invisible  atom  of  carbon, 
and  there  to  deposit  a still  smaller  portion  of 
food.  How  it  throbs  and  trembles  in  that  great 
chamber  of  mysteries,  the  brain ! It  makes  it 
heave  like  a sea  of  magic  waters,  sink  and  rise 
at  every  beat  of  the  pulse.  Even  where  the  veins 
are  but  like  narrow  threads,  and  the  streamlet 
has  to  press  and  to  struggle  through  the  dimin- 
utive channel,  it  is  still  full  of  life  and  vigor. 
What  a tell-tale  it  is  in  our  face ; how  it  spreads 
its  bright  color  over  cheek  and  brow,  and,  in  an 
instant,  withdraws  its  rich  glow  to  make  way  for 
deadly  pallor ! 

At  last  it  reaches  the  smallest  of  the  arteries, 
where  their  tiny  branches  are  lost  to  the  eye, 
and  there  it  enters  secret  chambers  in  which  it 
changes  its  color  and  nature.  In  these  capilla- 
ries of  hairlike  fineness,  which  seem  to  fill  the 
whole  body  of  man  so  closely  that,  the  skin  and 
the  hair  excepted,  no  part  can  be  touched  with- 
out giving  forth  the  precious  treasures,  Nature 
carries  on  her  most  wonderful  operations.  She 
is  always  greatest  in  the  least.  Wc  know — 
though  we  can  not  see  it — that  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  the  blood  is  brought  in  contact 
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with  the  air  they  have  breathed,  and  the  oxygen 
it  takes  in  tarns  it  a bright  red.  In  the  capilla- 
ries of  other  parts  of  the  body  it  feeds  npon  car- 
bon ; here  it  is  colored  a deep  purple  hue,  and  be- 
comes fit  for  the  veins  that  are  to  carry  it  back 
to  the  heart.  We  see  the  blood  pass  its  tiny 
globules  through  the  meshes  of  the  delicate 
web,  we  see  them  stay  awhile  and  then  rush 
out  again,  after  having  changed  color ; but  the 
great  mystery  of  life  remains  still  shrouded  in 
darkness.  We  can  not  yet  comprehend,  proud 
men  as  we  are,  the  secret  of  our  own  life.  To 
fathom  that  dark  mystery  is  the  task  not  of  a 
man,  nor  of  an  age : it  is  the  great  task  of  man- 
kind for  all  eternity.  This  only  we  know,  that 
as  the  stars  in  heaven  are  said  to  join  in  prais- 
ing the  Lord  and  to  move  in  beauteous  paths 
around  his  footstool,  so  our  dust-bom  body  also 
is  a glorious  harmony,  in  which  all  parts  serve 
the  one  great  purpose  of  life.  We  are  learning 
to  know  its  single  notes ; we  begin  to  hear  faint 
accents  of  the  vast  melody  that  pervades  it ; we 
know  that  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  life  obeys 
the  omnipotent  source  of  all  life,  even  our 
great  Father  in  Heaven. 

Great  are  the  wonders  of  the  circulation  of 
our  blood,  and  the  half  of  them  are  perhaps  yet 
hidden  to  our  eye.  How  long  is  it  since  we 
learned  with  wondering  awe  that  all  along  its 
appointed  path  the  eager  current  opens  and 
shuts,  by  its  own  instinctive  force,  a thousand 
diminutive  doors  and  gates  ? Valves  arc  placed 
every  where  to  prevent  it  from  rushing  back 
again,  before  it  has  fulfilled  its  great  mission. 

Their  mechanism  is  truly  beautiful.  Often  the 
eye  can  hardly  see  them,  and  yet  they  are  so 
accurate  that  not  the  smallest  drop  of  blood,  no* 
a single  tiny  globule  can  pass  when  they  are 
closed.  Even  after  death,  if  water  be  poured 
into  the  veins  they  will  shut  hermetically  and 
not  allow  it  to  pass.  And  thus  they  endure, 
faint,  feeble  little  valves  as  they  are,  for  three- 
score years  and  ten,  and  even  to  the  last  expir- 
ing beat  of  the  heart,  they  still  close  as  firmly 
os  ever.  There  is  no  disorder,  no  weariness  in 
their  countless  number;  each  valve  opens  only 
at  the  precise  moment,  each  valve  shuts  again 
when  it  is  needed.  Yet  the  life  of  proud  man 
depends  npon  their  faithful  discharge  of  duty ; 
let  there  be  but  the  smallest,  invisible  opening, 
through  which  the  blood  might  ooze,  and  the 
whole  wondrous  structure  is  doomed — dust  is 
made  to  return  to  dust ! 

At  other  times  man’s  own  hand  interferes 
with  this  wonder  of  art  and  beauty.  He  opens 
veins,  or  he  cuts  off  limbs,  and  thus  breaks  in 
upon  the  appointed  course  of  the  blood.  But 
here  also  nature  is  rich  in  wisest  provisions. 

The  current,  thus  suddenly  arrested,  seeks  an 
outlet  elsewhere ; it  finds  new  channels,  it  wid- 
ens them — thanks  to  their  amazing  elasticity — 
and  thus  reaches  its  destination,  if  not  as  quickly 
and  directly  as  before,  still  safely  and  in  abund- 
ance. The  unused,  mutilated  veins  shrivel  up 
and  are  closed ; the  new  passages,  though  before 
ever  so  fine  and  minute,  expand  and  change 
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into  large  and  important  channels.  And  thus 
die  whole  thirty  pounds  of  blood,  which  the 
healthy,  full-grown  man  carries  in  him,  perform 
the  great  circuit  of  his  body  more  than  five 
hundred  times  in  a day  and  a night,  never  at 
rest  and  never  at  fault  for  a single  moment! 
Truly,  “ this  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  it  is  marvelous 
in  our  eyes !” 

But  heart  and  blood  are  more  than  a mere 
mechanical  contrivance.  Physiologists  have 
not  yet  tamed  the  restless  heart  of  man  and 
made  it  a mere  forcing-pump,  they  have  not 
yet  degraded  the  floods  of  blood  in  our  veins 
to  mere  carriers  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  “coal- 
porters  and  scullions  to  the  body  at  large.”  It  j 
is  no  idle  dream  of  poets  that  the  heart  sym- 
pathizes with  our  feelingB  and  our  emotions, 
that  it  beats  faster  with  rapture  and  sinks  faint-  i 
ing  in  fear  or  awe. 

For  there  is  a spirit  dwelling  in  our  body,  and 
he  is  ruler  supreme.  He  is  enthroned  on  high, 
and  as  his  unseen  messengers  fly  with  surpassing 
speed  to  do  his  bidding,  the  members  obey  the 
mysterious  impulse,  and  the  heart  also  reflects 
the  great  events  in  the  mind  of  man.  Grasp  it 
with  rude  hand  and  it  feels  not,  but  touch  the 
invisible  cord  that  binds  it  in  beautiful  harmony 
to  the  soul  of  its  master,  and  it  will  leap  for 
joy  or  break  in  despair.  Bashful  modesty  ex- 
cites it  but  gently,  and  yet  the  heart’s  blood 
rushes  up  to  shine  through  the  transparent  skin 
of  cheek  and  brow,  and  mantles  it  with  deep 
crimson.  Fierce  fury  presses  it  with  iron  grasp, 
and  the  ruddy  hue  gives  way  to  fearful,  deadly 
pallor.  Broken  hearts  are  not  the  poets  fancy 
only;  they  are  even  facts  in  medicine.  As  the 
performer  on  wind-instruments,  or  the  public 
crier  in  cities,  uses  up  the  physical  heart’s 
power  so  fast  as  to  shorten  his  life,  so  grief  and 
anxiety,  restless  care  or  unbridled  passion,  also 
destroy  it  before  its  appointed  time.  Agonized 
feelings  tear  the  heart  literally ; a sudden  shock, 
from  joy  or  sorrow,  causes  it  to  break,  and  brings 
instantaneous  death.  Hence  it  is  that  the  heart 
has  so  long  and  so  generally  been  looked  upon 
as  the  very  seat  of  all  feeling  and  life ; hence  it 
is  that  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and 
that  in  more  than  one  sense.  “He  desireth 
truth  in  the  inward  parts,  and  in  the  inward 
part  He  shall  make  us  to  know  wisdom.” 

A JOURNEY  THROUGH  CHINA.* 

DECIDEDLY  the  best  book  we  have  had  yet 
on  China  and  the  Chinese  is  the  work  re- 
cently published  by  M.  Hue,  containing  the 
narrative  of  his  travels  through  the  Celestial 
Empire.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  foreigners 
hare  ever  penetrated  the  “ Central  Kingdom.” 
Of  those  who  have,  still  fewer  were  gifted  with 
the  requisite  perception  to  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  things,  or  the  ability  to  describe  what 
they  did  see.  Most  of  them — partly  from  want 
of  activity,  but  more  from  the  jealous  policy  of 
the  authorities — traveled  like  a case  of  goods, 
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shut  up  in  the  cabin  of  a boat,  or  behind  the 
curtains  of  a palanquin ; and  knew  as  much  of 
the  country,  when  they  left  it,  as  the  English- 
man who  landed  at  Calais,  and  spent  three 
weeks  there,  drunk  in  his  room  at  the  HStel 
Anglais , did  of  France.  To  write  a good  book 
of  travels,  a book  that  will  convey  to  the  reader 
some  clear  idea  of  the  country  and  people  visited, 
a very  rare  coincidence  of  opportunity  and  fitness 
to  improve  it  is  essential.  The  traveler  must 
be  a man  of  untiring  activity,  keen  vision,  and 
a shrewdness  that  sets  imposition  at  defiance. 

He  must  possess  beforehand  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  matter  in  hand  that  he  shall  not 
waste  time  in  learning  what  every  one  knows, 
or  bore  the  public  by  reiterating  what  has  been 
written  before.  He  must  be  able  to  see  the 
people  he  intends  to  describe  in  their  everyday 
dress — living,  talking,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping,  as  they  do  at  home,  without  assumed 
formality  or  imposed  restraint.  Hence  a knowl- 
edge of  their  language  is  indispensable,  and  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  national  hab- 
its and  peculiarities  almost  as  important.  When 
to  these  qualifications  the  traveler  adds  a cer- 
tain amount  of  prestige , just  enough  to  insure 
him  facilities  for  free  intercourse,  and  not 
enough  to  tempt  the  natives  to  wear  a disguise 
in  his  presence,  he  may  venture  to  send  his 
travels  to  press,  assured  that  he  is  not  adding 
one  to  the  myriads  of  bad  books. 

The  test  is  a severe  one,  but  M.  Hue  will 
stand  it.  A priest  of  far  more  worldly  sagacity 
than  is  usually  possessed  by  laymen;  a close 
observer,  accustomed  to  peer  into  every  thing, 
to  criticise  every  thing ; a scholar,  profoundly 
versed  in  science  and  Oriental  literature,  the 
apostolic  missionary  possessed  at  the  start  the 
stock  in  trade  of  a useful  traveler.  Fourteen 
years  he  had  spent  in  China  before  the  com- 
mencement of  his  last  and  great  journey,  during 
which  time  he  had  acquired  so  thorough  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  that  even  the  prac- 
ticed ear  of  the  educated  Mandarins  could  not 
detect  any  foreign  accent  in  his  speech.  He 
had  lived  in  disguise,  first  in  one  place,  then  in 
another,  accommodating  himself  to  the  rules  of 
Chinese  society,  and  concealing  by  shrewd  art 
the  secret  of  his  Christian  faith,  and  the  peril- 
ous duty  he  had  undertaken  to  perform.  When 
at  last  he  traversed  the  Central  Kingdom  from 
the  borders  of  Tartary  to  the  port  of  Canton,  he 
traveled  in  the  state  of  a high  imperial  officer. 

The  Emperor  had  given  him  a passport  and  a 
guard  ; the  cities  or  counties  through  which  he 
passed  were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  funds  for  his  expenses.  Girt  with 
the  awful  red  sash,  and  crowned  with  the  yellow 
cap,  usually  sacred  to  the  imperial  family,  he 
commanded  even  more  respect  than  his  passport 
exacted.  He  mingled  freely  with  all  ranks; 
passed  through  every  vicissitude,  from  prisoner 
at  the  bar  to  judge  on  the  bench ; saw  every 
thing  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  heard  every  thing 
that  it  could  interest  a stranger  to  hear.  The 
fruit  of  his  journey  is  the  work  iiow  pnblished, 
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which  is  written  in  so  lively  and  pleasing  a strain, 
that,  were  its  subject  hackneyed  instead  of  orig- 
inal, it  would  still  command  a large  circle  of 
readers. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  1846,  that  M. 
Hue  re-entered  China,  on  his  way  from  Lhassa, 
in  Thibet,  to  the  sea,  at  the  town  of  Ta-tsien- 
lou,  in  the  province  of  Se-Teouen,  a trifle  to 
the  north  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude. 
Dressed — notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese,  who  were  shocked  at  such  presump- 
tion— in  the  sky-blue  robes,  white  satin  boots, 
red  sash,  and  yellow  cap  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  stretched  at  full  length  in  a comfortable 
palanquin,  borne  by  four  stout  Chinese,  and  es- 
oorted  by  a batch  of  hungry,  bare-legged  sol- 
diers, the  French  missionary  struck  into  the  in- 
terior. The  road  was  execrable,  but  the  pal- 
anquin-bearers, whose  wages  never  exceed  ten 
cents  a day,  seemed  so  used  to  the  hard  work, 
that  in  the  most  perilous  places,  when  a single 
false  step  might  have  precipitated  them  to  the 
bottom  of  an  abyss,  and  their  bodies  were  drip- 
ping with  perspiration,  they  laughed,  joked,  and 
punned,  os  if  they  were  snug  at  home.  Over 
mountain  and  valley,  across  ravine  and  river, 
through  dust  and  rocks,  they  ran,  making  their 
twenty-five  miles  a day,  till  they  reached  the 
capital  of  the  province,  Tching-tou-fou.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  a beautiful  city,  well  laid  out, 
with  wide  streets  and  beautiful  palaces.  It  is 
of  recent  date ; the  old  capital,  winch  stood  on 
the  same  site,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
some  time  since.  A legend  is  preserved  to  the 
effect  that,  before  the  conflagration,  a Bonze 
one  day  appeared  in  the  streets,  ciying,  “ One 
man  and  two  eyes !”  People  stared,  and  won- 
dered what  he  meant;  but  he  vouchsafed  no 
explanation,  and  continued  to  pace  every  street 
of  the  city,  for  several  days,  ciying  in  a lugubri- 
ous voice,  “ One  man  and  two  eyes !”  The 
magistrates  had  him  arrested,  but  he  would  say 
nothing  but  the  old  mysterious  words.  Inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  as  to  who  he  was,  and  where  he 
came  from ; but  no  one  knew  any  thing  of  him. 
He  was  never  known  to  eat  or  drink,  or  to  say 
any  tiling  but  his  perpetual  “ One  man  and  two 
eyes !”  After  two  months  of  this  work,  he  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  the  same  day  the  fire 
broke  out.  The  inhabitants  had  only  time  to 
escape  with  some  of  their  goods,  and  the  w'hole 
city  was  consumed.  Then  people  began  to 
think  of  the  Bonze.  It  was  discovered  that  by 
adding  two  dots  or  “ eyes”  to  the  Chinese  sign 
which  signifies  “man,”  the  character  which 
stands  for  “fire”  was  produced;  and  thus  it  ap- 
peared, plainly  enough,  that  the  Bonze  had 
been  all  along  prophesying  the  conflagration  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  old  Delphic  oracle. 

At  Tching-tou-fou  M.  Hue  was  brought  to 
trial,  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  on  suspicion 
of  being  something  different  from  what  he  rep- 
resented himself  to  be.  It  was  a ticklish  matter. 
Thirty  years  before,  in  that  same  city,  a prede- 
cessor of  M.  Hue’s  in  the  mission  had  been 
executed  by*  the  authorities ; and  on  the  way 
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thither  the  French  missionary  had  seen  the 
tombs  of  other  Christian  priests  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  Chinese  intolerance  at  a much  later 
period.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  on  the  day 
appointed  Hue  and  his  companion,  a missionary 
like  himself,  proceeded  to  the  court-house. 
The  way  was  cleared  for  them — for  a great 
crowd  had  assembled  to  witness  the  sight — by 
soldiers  with  rattans,  and  they  were  ushered 
into  a small  waiting-room.  While  there,  the 
officers  of  the  court  seemed  to  take  a pleasure 
in  running  backward  and  forward  before  them, 
in  their  red  robes,  armed  with  long  rusty  swords, 
and  carrying  chains,  pincers,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture.  When  they  were  introduced 
into  the  court-hall,  these  worthies  rattled  their 
weapons,  and  shrieked  “Tremble!  tremble! 
prisoners ! On  your  knees  1” 

To  the  horror  of  the  assemblage,  the  French- 
men stood  straight  as  poplars,  and  looked  at  the 
court.  The  President  was  “a  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  with  thick  lips  of  a violet 
color,  flabby  cheeks,  a dirty  white  complexion, 
a square  nose,  long  flat  shining  ears,  and  a fore- 
head deeply  wrinkled.  His  eyes  were  probably 
small  and  red ; but  they  were  bo  hidden  behind 
large  spectacles,  which  were  tied  in  their  place 
by  a black  string,  that  this  could  not  be  posi- 
tively ascertained.  His  costume  was  superb : on 
his  breast  glittered  the  large  Imperial  dragon, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver : a globe  of  red 
coral  surmounted  his  official  cap,  and  a long 
perfumed  chaplet  hung  to  his  neck.”  Beside 
him  sat  the  Attorney-general  or  Inspector  of 
Crimes ; “ a wrinkled  old  man,  with  a face  like 
a polecat,  who  rocked  himself  about  continu- 
ally.” After  a few  preliminary  questions,  this 
last  worthy  opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution, 
as  we  would  say,  in  a speech  of  extraordinary 
virulence.  Hue  knew  the  people  he  had  to  deal 
with,  and  listened  with  perfect  composure  to  the 
vituperative  harangue ; when  it  was  ended,  he 
replied  calmly : “ We  men  of  the  West,  you  see, 
like  to  discuss  matters  of  business  with  coolness 
and  method ; but  your  language  has  been  so  dif- 
fuse and  violent  that  we  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  make  out  your  meaning.  Be  so  good  as  to 
begin  again,  and  express  your  thoughts  more 
clearly  and  peaceably.”  Then  turning  from 
the  Attorney-general  who,  worthy  man,  seems 
to  have  been  floored  by  this  unexpected  re- 
tort, the  Frenchman  complimented  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  on  the  “dignity  and  pre- 
cision of  his  language.”  The  adroit  manoeu- 
vre succeeded  admirably.  The  Inspector  of 
Crimes  stormed  as  before,  but  the  Court  was 
favorably  inclined  towrard  the  prisoners,  and  as 
the  examination  proceeded  manifestly  to  their 
advantage.  After  a number  of  futile  queries, 
and  many  inquiries  about  the  French  alphabet 
and  the  Christian  religion,  the  President  said 
they  must  be  tired,  and  closed  the  examina- 
tion. This  was  the  end  of  the  much  dreaded 
trial.  The  Governor  of  the  Province  reported 
to  the  Emperor,  that  having  examined  the  skins 
and  heads  of  the  prisoners,  and  having  further 
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questioned  them  at  length,  he  was  convinced 
they  were,  as  they  said,  Frenchmen  and  mis- 
sionaries; and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
them,  would  be  to  send  them  to  Canton  to  their 
own  countrymen. 

It  was  a lucky  escape.  Even  to  the  Chinese 
courts  of  law  are  machines  of  unspeakable 
dread.  The  whole  administration  of  justice  in 
China  is  based  on  a system  of  corruption  and 
violence.  The  courts  are  farmed  out  to  Man- 
darins who  act  as  judges,  and  extort  as  much 
money  as  they  can  from  the  people  living  with- 
in their  jurisdiction.  “If  it  be  allowable,”  said 
one  of  these  judges  to  Hue,  “to  make  a fortune 
fey  trade  and  commerce,  why  not  also  by  devel- 
oping the  principles  of  justice  ?”  The  w'ay  this 
judge  developed  the  principles  of  justice  was 
by  hiring  three  or  four  runners  to  rummage  the 
city  for  lawsuits,  and  then  receiving  bribes  from 
each  of  the  litigants  in  every  case.  According 
to  Chinese  law,  a judge  who  renders  an  unjust 
or  erroneous  sentence  piust  be  whipped.  But 
this  stem  rule  was  materially  modified  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  Emperor  Tchang-hi,  which  was 
rendered  in  reply  to  several  petitions  praying 
for  a reform  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
After  stating  that  the  Chinese  are  naturally 
litigious,  and  that  lawsuits  would  increase  to  a 
frightful  extent,  if  means  were  not  taken  to 
check  them,  this  valuable  state  paper  adds : “ I 
desire,  therefore,  that  those  who  have  recourse  to 
the  tribunals  be  treated  without  any  pity,  and  in 
such  a manner  that  they  shall  be  disgusted  with 
law,  and  tremble  to  appear  before  a magistrate.” 
A Daniel,  indeed,  come  to  judgment! 

The  penal  code  of  China  has  been  long  known 
to  the  world  by  the  translation  made  by  Sir 
George  Staunton.  It  is  probably  the  most  bar- 
barous in  existence.  Prisoners  are  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Mandarin  who  presides  at 
their  trial,  who  may  torture  or  sentence  them 
to  death  as  the  whim  takes  him.  The  written 
law  is  bad  enough,  but  the  scope  given  to  the 
judges  makes  it  ten  times  worse.  It  is  shock- 
ing enough  to  find  a law  which  declares  that,  in 
cases  of  treason,  “ all  the  male  relatives  in  the 
first  degree  of  the  person  convicted,  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  paternal  uncles,  os  well  as  his 
sons,  grandsons,  and  sons  of  his  uncles,  shall  be 
indiscriminately  beheaded.”  But  the  following 
is  productive  of  far  more  practical  injury : “ Who- 
ever shall  act  in  a way  that  offends  propriety, 
and  that  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws, 
without  special  infraction  of  any  of  their  pro- 
visions, shall  be  punished  with  forty  blows,  or 
eighty  if  the  impropriety  be  very  great.”  The 
Mandarins  are,  of  course,  the  judges  of  the  im- 
propriety. Chinese  punishments  vary  from  the 
well-known  cangue,  or  wooden  collar,  to  the 
“slow  and  painful  death.”  This  is  indicted  by 
an  executioner,  who  holds  a covered  basket 
containing  a number  of  knives,  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  various  limbs  and  parts  of  the 
body.  He  puts  his  hand  in  the  basket,  draws 
out  a knife,  and  cuts  off  the  part  of  the  body 
marked^ on  it ; then  another,  and  does  the  same ; 
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and  so  on  till  he  chances  to  light  upon  a knife 
destined  for  a vital  part.  But  whipping  is  the 
commonest  form  of  punishment.  In  ordinaiy 
cases  bamboos  are  used ; but  great  criminals  are 
flogged  with  thongs  fastened  to  bamboo  handles. 

M.  Hue  chanced  one  day  to  step  into  a court, 
where  a Mandarin  was  trying  the  case  of  a noted 
robber  and  assassin.  The  judge  asked  the  pris- 
oner a question  which  he  stubbornly  refused  to 
answer.  The  Mandarin  took  a piece  of  bam- 
boo from  his  table,  and  threw  it  to  the  execu- 
tioner standing  by.  It  bore  the  figure  fifteen.  By 
his  wrists  and  ankles,  the  prisoner  was  swung  by 
cords  to  the  ceiling,  so  that  his  body  was  twist- 
ed into  the  Bhape  of  an  arc;  and  while  thus 
suspended,  the  executioner  administered  thir- 
ty stripes  — twice  fifteen,  according  to  custom. 

Strips  of  flesh,  and  streams  of  blood,  dripped 
from  the  poor  wretch  at  every  stroke.  Even 
witnesses  and  prisoners  before  trial  are  treated 
as  barbarously.  It  is  quite  usual  when  the 
Chinese  police  catch  a suspected  thief,  and 
have  not  a cord  at  hand  to  hamper  him,  to 
nail  him  by  the  hand  to  the  cart  in  which  he  is 
conveyed  to  prison. 

M.  Hue  staid  a fortnight  at  the  capital  of 
Sse-tchouen,  in  high  favor  with  the  authorities. 

On  his  departure,  he  was  allowed  an  escort  of 
two  Mandarins  and  fifteen  soldiers.  One  of  the 
Mandarins  was  a literary  man,  and  belonged  to 
that  singular  aristocracy  of  letters,  which  is  the 
only  counterpoise  to  the  Imperial  power  in  the 
Empire.  He  was,  says  Hue,  a knave,  a great 
talker,  and  exceedingly  ignorant ; knew  a great 
many  long  prayers  to  the  god  Kao-wang,  and 
smoked  opium  constantly.  His  colleague  was  a 
military  Mandarin,  likewise  given  to  opium  and 
roguery.  The  Emperor  had  ordered  that  the 
Frenchmen  should  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  functionaries  of  the  first  rank;  should 
travel  in  palanquins,  And  lodge  at  the  state 
palaces  of  the  provincial  cities.  Ting,  the  lit- 
erary Mandarin,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  rea- 
lize a small  fortune  out  of  his  contract  for  con- 
veying them  to  Canton.  Accordingly,  after  re- 
ceiving money  to  buy  comfortable  palanquins, 
he  put  half  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  provided 
others  smaller  and  cheaper.  Unfortunately  for 
his  calculations,  Hue  understood  the  Chinese 
character  perfectly,  and  knew  that,  besides  the 
discomfort,  he  would  lose  prestige  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  cheated.  So  after  the  day’s  jour- 
ney, he  told  Ting,  in  a quiet  way,  that  he  had 
made  arrangements  for  the  next  day,  and  that 
he,  Ting,  would  return  alone  to  Tching-tou-fou. 

“Have  you  perhaps  forgotten  something?” 
inquired  the  man  of  letters. 

“No,  we  have  forgotten  nothing;  but  you 
will  go  back,  as  we  said,  to  Tching-tou-fou ; 
you  will  go  to  the  Viceroy  and  say  we  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you.” 

Ting  started  up  in  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment, Hue  continued : 

“ If  the  Viceroy  should  ask  why  we  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  you,  you  can  tell  him, 

if  you  please,  that  it  is  because  you  have  been 
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cheating  ns  in  making  ns  travel  in  two  bad  pal- 
anquins, and  giving  us  only  three  bearers  in- 
stead of  four.” 

“That  is  true!  that  is  true!”  cried  Ting,  in 
high  spirits : “ I noticed  as  we  went  along  that 
your  palanquins  were  not  at  all  fit  for  persons 
of  your  quality.  What  you  want  are  those 
handsome,  fine  palanquins  with  four  bearers — 
who  could  doubt  that  ? I saw  this  morning  that 
there  was  some  confusion  in  Pao-ngan’s  house, 
and  things  have  not  been  managed  os  they  ought 
to  have  been.  One  must  have  little  regard  for 
one’s  honor  and  reputation,  to  provide  unsuit- 
able palanquins.  However,  we  are  different 
sort  of  people,  and  will  give  you  good  ones.” 

Needless  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  was  an 
unmitigated  falsehood,  and  that  the  literary 
Mandarin  had  no  intention  of  parting  with  his 
cash  so  easily.  Next  day  he  persuaded  the 
travelers  to  continue  their  journey  by  water, 
and  when  they  renewed  the  subject  of  the  pal- 
anquins at  evening,  he  solemnly  protested  that 
none  could  be  had  in  that  place.  In  this  aver- 
ment he  was  sustained  by  all  the  Mandarins, 
civil  and  military,  who  resided  in  the  locality. 
They  all  chorused : “ You  must  go  to  Tchoung- 
tching  for  fine  palanquins.”  Hue,  however,  was 
not  to  be  deceived.  “ In  that  case,”  said  he  to 
Ting,  44  you  will  send  a man  to  Tchoung-tching 
to  buy  some.  We  will  wait  here.”  A perfect 
storm  arose  at  this  declaration.  According  to 
the  Emperor’s  orders,  each  place  was  to  bear  the 
burden  of  supporting  the  Frenchmen  as  they 
passed  through,  and  the  plan  proposed  would 
have  involved  the  city  in  the  expense  of  feeding 
them  for  several  days.  The  whole  body  of  the 
magistracy  began  to  lie  in  the  most  horrible  w ay 
to  induce  Hue  to  depart.  But  he  was  firm  as 
a rock.  “ Men  like  us,”  said  he,  “ never  change 
a resolution.”  At  length,  after  several  hours 
of  angry  debate,  the  desired  palanquins  were 
produced,  Ting  was  forced  to  pay  for  them, 
and  M.  Hue  pursued  his  journey,  proud  of  his 
moral  triumph  over  the  dishonesty  of  his  Man- 
darin. 

Dishonesty  and  lying  seem  to  be  the  ruling 
traits  of  the  Chinese  character.  Their  whole 
conversation  is  a tissue  of  falsehoods.  Their 
forms  of  politeness  are  more  exaggerated  than 
those  of  the  old  French  noblesse ; and  they  are 
so  well  understood  that  no  native  is  ever  de- 
ceived by  them.  One  story  on  this  head  is  quite 
characteristic : 

“ On  a festival  day,  the  master  of  the  house 
adjoining  the  chapel  posted  himself,  after  serv- 
ice was  over,  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  and 
began  to  call  to  the  Christians  who  were  leaving 
the  chapel : ‘ Don’t  let  any  body  go  away.  To- 
day I invite  every  one  to  eat  rice  in  my  house.’ 
And  then  he  ran  from  one  group  to  another, 
urging  them  to  stay.  But  every  one  alleged 
some  reason  or  other  for  going,  and  went.  The 
courteous  host  appeared  quite  distressed.  At 
last  he  spied  a cousin  of  his  who  had  almost 
reached  the  door,  and  rushed  toward  him  say- 
ing: * What,  cousin,  are  you  going  too?  Im- 
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possible.  This  is  a holiday,  and  you  must  really 
stop.’  4 No,’  said  the  other, 4 1 have  business  at 
home  that  I must  attend  to.’  4 Business  1 what? 
to-day  ? a day  of  rest  ? Absolutely,  you  must 
stop ; I will  not  let  you  go ;’  and  he  seized  the 
cousin’s  robe  and  tried  to  bring  him  back  by 
main  force,  while  the  desired  guest  struggled  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  sought  to  prove  that  his 
business  was  too  pressing  to  allow  of  his  remain- 
ing. 1 Well,’  said  the  host, 4 since  you  positively 
can  not  stay  to  eat  rice,  we  must  at  least  drink 
a few  glasses  of  wine  together.*  ‘ It  don’t  take 
much  time,’  replied  the  cousin, 4 to  drink  a glass 
of  wine and  he  turned  back,  and  they  entered 
the  company  room.  The  master  then  called  in 
a loud  voice,  though  without  appearing  to  ad- 
dress any  one  in  particular : 4 Heat  some  wine, 
and  fry  two  eggs.*  In  the  mean  time,  the  two 
lighted  their  pipes  and  began  to  gossip;  then 
they  lit  and  smoked  again ; but  the  wine  and 
eggs  did  not  make  their  appearance.  The  cous- 
in at  last  ventured  to  inquire  of  his  hospitable 
entertainer  how  long  he  thought  it  would  be  be- 
fore the  wine  was  ready.  4 Wine  1*  replied  the 
host,  4 wine!  Have  we  got  any  wine  here? 

Don’t  you  know  very  well  that  I never  drink 
wine  ? It  hurts  my  stomach.’  4 In  that  case,* 
said  the  cousin,  4 surely  you  might  have  let  me 
go.  Why  did  you  press  me  to  stay?’  Here- 
upon the  master  of  the  mansion  rose,  and  as- 
sumed an  attitude  of  lofty  indignation.  4 Upon 
my  word,’  said  he,  ‘any  one  might  know  what 
country  you  come  from.  What!  I have  the 
politeness  to  ask  you  to  drink  wine,  and  you 
have  not  the  politeness  to  refuse!  WTiere  in 
the  world  have  you  learned  your  rites  ? Among 
the  Mongols,  I should  think!*  And  the  poor 
cousin  departed,  stammering  some  words  of 
apology.” 

WTien  a man  intends  to  pay  a visit  to  his 
neighbor,  he  sends  him  word  beforehand  as  fol- 
lows : 44  Your  disciple — or  your  younger  brother 
— has  come  to  bow  his  head  to  the  ground  be- 
fore you,  and  to  pay  you  his  respects.”  When 
a witness  is  asked  in  Court  what  is  his  name, 
he  answers : 44  This  quite  little  person  is  called 
by  the  vile  and  despicable  name  of  Tchao.” 
Throughout  the  empire,  from  the  highest  Man- 
darins to  the  lowest  peasants,  the  same  forms 
of  pseudo-politeness  and  servility  are  used.  It 
is,  however,  confined  to  the  men.  In  Chinese 
society  women  are  nothing.  Bred  in  ignorance 
and  sloth,  they  are  sold  at  puberty  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  thenceforth  become,  in  the  words 
of  a famous  Chinese  writer, 44  A shadow  and  an 
echo  in  their  husband’s  house.”  They  are  not 
admitted  into  society,  and  are  hardly  considered 
as  strictly  belonging  to  the  human  race.  M. 

Hue’s  literary  Mandarin  could  not  understand 
why  women  became  Christians.  The  French- 
man explained:  44 To  save  their  souls  like  the 
men.”  “But  women  have  no  souls,”  replied 
Master  Ting;  “you  can’t  make  Christians  of 
them.”  Hue  vainly  tried  to  convince  him  of 
the  contrary.  He  only  laughed,  and  said: 

“ When  I get  home  I will  tell  my  wife  that  she 
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has  got  a souL  She  will  be  a little  astonished, 

I think." 

The  journey  through  the  province  of  Sse- 
tehonen  to  the  capital  of  Honpe  was  performed 
partly  in  palanquins  and  partly  by  water  on  the 
splendid  Blue  River.  A more  gloriously  fer- 
tile country  does  not  exist,  and  M.  Hue  is  never 
tired  of  expatiating  on  its  beauties.  Densely 
peopled  as  is  Sse-tchouen,  the  greatest  province 
of  the  empire,  it  produces  every  year  enough 
food  to  sustain  its  entire  population  for  ten. 
What  state  in  the  Union  can  say  as  much? 

At  Kuen-kiang  M.  Hue  was  attacked  by  fever, 
and  prostrated.  A Chinese  doctor  was  sent  for. 
Before  he  came,  the  Mandarins  gave  it  as  their 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  disease  arose  from 
an  undue  preponderance  of  the  igneous  over 
the  aqueous  principle  in  Hue’s  body,  and  that 
the  thing  to  he  done  was  to  suhdne  and  quench 
the  said  igneous  principle.  Green  peas,  cu- 
cumbers, and  water-melons,  they  thought,  would 
answer  the  purpose.  When  the  doctor  came, 
however,  he  took  an  opposite  view ; pronounced 
that  the  cold  had  preponderated  over  the  igne- 
ous principle,  and  prescribed  a variety  of  drugs. 
It  is  usual,  it  seems,  in  China,  when  a doctor 
prescribes  for  a sick  person,  for  the  family  to 
haggle  about  the  medicines  prescribed,  and  to 
try  by  argument  to  induce  the  physician  to 
strike  out  of  his  prescription  the  more  expensive 
drugs.  When  the  doctor  is  obstinate,  a family 
counsel  is  held  to  debate  upon  the  question, 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  spend  so  much 
money  for  medicine,  or  whether  it  would  not  he 
better  to  lay  it  out  in  a fine  coffin  and  funeral. 
The  debate  usually  takes  place  in  presence  of 
tiie  sufferer,  whose  spirits  it  is  well  calculated 
to  cheer.  M.  Hue  did  not  follow  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  this  respect;  he  took  the 
medicines  prescribed,  and  got  accordingly  wtjrse. 
He  might  have  died,  had  not  his  medical  man, 
piqued  at  his  want  of  success,  decided  to  resort 
to  the  infallible  operation  called  acupuncture. 
This  process,  which  may  he  familiar  to  some 
readers,  consists  in  sticking  needles — sometimes 
cold,  sometimes  red  hot — into  the  body  of  a 
sick  person  at  whatever  points  the  operator 
fancies  they  may  do  good.  According  to  the 
Chinese  medical  authorities,  needles  may  he 
thrust  into  the  body  at  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  points.  M.  Hue’s  doctor  had  made  up 
his  mind  os  to  the  points  on  which  he  would 
commence  the  operation,  when  some  faint  ink- 
ling of  the  scheme  penetrated  the  mind  of  the 
poor  delirious  patient.  He  was  too  ill  to  argue, 
or  even  to  speak.  He  could  only  clench  his  fist, 
and  feebly  strive  to  shake  it  at  the  knight  of 
the  needles.  The  action  caught  the  eye  of  the 
literary  Mandarin,  Ting,  who  sagaciously  re- 
monstrated: “ What  rashness ! do  we  know  how 
these  Europeans  are  made,  or  what  they  may 
have  in  their  bodies?”  How  do  you  know, 
doctor,  into  what  yon  would  he  sticking  your 
needle  ?"  This  objection  was  fatal  to  the  pro- 
ject; and  the  fright  gave  such  a shock  to  Hue's 
system  tbzi  he  shortly  afterward  recovered. 
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At  length  he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Honpe, 
Ou-tchang-fou,  on  the  river  Yang-tse-kiang. 

44  This  is  the  place,”  says  Hue,  44  which  must  he 
visited  by  all  who  desire  to  form  a conception 
of  China.  Opposite  Ou-tchang-fou,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Blue  River,  stands  Han-yang; 
and  on  another  side,  on  a tributary  stream,  a 
third  city,  called  Han-keou.  The  three  are  so 
close  as  to  form  one  city,  containing  the  incred- 
ible number  of  eight  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Han-keou  is  one  vast  shop ; the  streets  are  so 
densely  thronged  with  buyers,  sellers,  and  por- 
ters, that  it  is  difficult  to  make  one’s  way  through 
the  crowd.  The  port  is  filled  with  vessels  of 
every  size,  laden  with  produce  from  the  coun- 
try or  manufactures  from  the  factories  of  this 
great  emporium.  Situate  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  trade  radiates  from  Han-keou;  mer- 
chants from  every  province  congregate  there. 

It  is  the  commercial  mart  of  China.” 

In  184G,  when  M.  Hue  visited  Han-keou, 
there  was  no  symptom  of  decline  in  its  trade. 

This  was  the  only  thing  he  saw  in  China  which 
did  not  bear  evidence  of  decay.  The  law-courts 
have  already  been  mentioned.  Equally  corrupt 
has  become  the  great  literary  corporation — the 
true  Chinese  aristocracy — from  which  the  Em- 
peror is  hound  by  usage  to  choose  his  civil 
Mandarins.  Formerly  the  examinations  were 
severe,  and  no  man  could  become  a literary 
Mandarin  without  possessing  a fair  amount  of 
learning;  now,  those  who  are  ignorant  employ 
poor  men  of  letters  to  compose  their  theses,  and 
take  their  degree  as  easily  as  at  some  of  our 
colleges.  Though  the  Chinese  still  pride  them- 
selves on  their  classical  literature,  they  regard 
the  business  of  writing  books  as  a mere  amuse- 
ment, 44  like  flying  kites.”  No  author  thinks  of 
putting  his  name  to  the  works  he  publishes; 
and  though  readers  abound,  no  one  ever  inquires 
who  wrote  even  the  most  popular  books.  The 
custom  involves  the  less  injustice,  from  the  ab- 
solute worthlessness  of  the  contemporary  liter- 
ature of  China.  In  the  army  the  same  decay 
is  visible.  According  to  the  official  records, 
it  counts  twelve  hundred  thousand  men;  but 
nearly  all  of  these  are  a sort  of  militia  — 
farmers,  mechanics,  etc. — who  are  only  called 
on  once  a year  or  so  to  attend  a review,  and 
who  are  so  ignorant  of  military  discipline,  and 
even  of  the  use  of  their  arms,  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble  of  executing  the  simplest  manoeuvre.  It  is 
well  known  that,  in  the  opium  war,  the  Chinese 
tried  to  frighten  the  English  by  holding  up  hid- 
eous pictures;  and  when  they  had  fired  their 
matchlocks,  threw  them  down  and  ran  away. 

This  was  a fair  sample  of  Celestial  tactics.  41 A 
more  wretelied  army,  worse  equipped,  worse 
disciplined,  more  insensible  to  honor — in  a word, 
more  absurd  in  every  way,”  does  not  exist  in 
the  world.  The  political  institutions  are  as  rot- 
ten a 8 the  military.  As  a general  thing,  the 
Chinese  do  not  meddle  in  politics ; they  leave 
the  whole  subject  to  the  Mandarins,  who,  they 
say,  are  paid  for  attending  to  these  matters. 

The  mayors  of  each  commune,  or  county,  are 
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elected  by  the  people;  but  all  other  political 
officers,  instead  of  being  elective  as  formerly, 
are  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  Corruption, 
fraud,  and  falsehood  are  the  invariable  charac- 
teristics of  every  public  functionary  in  the  Em- 
pire. Some  of  the  Mandarins  confessed  as 
much  to  M.  Hue,  and  candidly  avowed  their 
belief  that  the  present  dynasty  would  not  last. 
They  are  familiar  with  political  revolutions. 
Between  the  years  420  aud  1640  of  our  era, 
there  were  fifteen  changes  of  dynasty  in  China, 
all  accompanied  by  bloody  wars,  and  by  the 
extermination  of  the  dethroned  family.  The 
Mantchous  have  had  a long  lease  of  power — 
over  two  centuries;  and  if  the  present  rebel, 
Tien-te,  should  succeed  in  subverting  their  au- 
thority, there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  will  pay  much  attention  to 
the  change.  M.  Hue  is  a disbeliever  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  insurgents.  His  Catholic 
zeal  can  not  digest  the  thought  that  Protest- 
ant missionaries  should  have  achieved  such  a 
triumph. 

So  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  Chinese 
have  three  native  sorts  besides  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  Formerly  there  was  fierce 
strife  between  the  Bhuddists  on  one  side,  the 
disciples  of  Confucius  on  another,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lao-tze  on  a third ; and  all  three  oc- 
casionally persecuted  the  believers  in  Christ  and 
the  Mussulmans.  But,  some  time  since,  an 
Emperor  reviewed  all  these  religions  in  a State 
paper,  and  gave  it  as  his  imperial  opinion  that 
none  of  them  were  worth  fighting  for:  can- 
didly advising  his  subjects  to  keep  clear  of  all 
of  them.  His  advice  has  been  followed.  Now 
and  then  a Christian  is  martyred  from  old  hab- 
it ; but,  as  a general  rule,  the  Chinese  are  in- 
fidels, and  care  nothing  about  religion.  They 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  have 
some  crude  notion  that  departed  souls  require 
money  in  the  other  world  to  pay  their  way 
among  the  demons ; but  the  spirit  of  fraud  is 
so  strong  upon  them  that  the  money  they  bury 
with  the  dead  is  spurious.  The  devil,  say  they, 
will  never  know  the  difference. 

If  the  Chinese  have  any  object  in  life,  it  is 
trade  and  money.  They  are  born  speculators. 
As  soon  as  a boy  can  walk,  he  begins  to  traffic 
with  his  companions.  His  life  is  spent  in  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  he  will  close  a bargain  with 
his  last  breath.  It  is  all  the  same  to  him  wheth- 
er the  traffic  be  legal  or  illegal,  honest  or  dis- 
honest. From  selling  a house  to  playing  at 
cards  or  dice,  they  are  ready  for  any  thing  which 
seems  to  promise  gain.  M.  Hue’s  palanquin- 
bearers,  after  a day  of  frightful  toil,  would  spend 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  gambling. 
The  excess  to  which  the  vice  is  carried  in  the 
cities  is  incredible.  In  the  north,  says  M.  Iluc, 
you  may  often  meet,  during  the  intense  cold  of 
winter,  men  rushing  out  of  gambling-houses  in 
a state  of  complete  nudity,  having  lost  all  their 
clothes  at  play.  But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Men 
who  have  lost  all,  including  their  clothes,  “ will 
play  for  their  fingers,  which  they  cut  off  with 
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the  most  frightful  stoicism.”  Sometimes  a 
hatchet  is  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  winner 
takes  the  loser’s  hand,  lays  it  on  a stone,  and 
chops  off  the  finger  won : the  loser  thrusts  the 
stump  into  a vessel  of  hot  oil,  which  cauterizes 
the  wound. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  following  M.  Hue 
through  his  interesting  journey.  After  advent- 
ures which  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  luckiest 
traveler,  but  still  without  serious  mishap,  he 
reached  Canton  in  the  month  of  October  1846, 
six  months  after  his  departure  from  Lhassa  in 
Thibet.  Almost  the  first  thing  he  saw  on  his 
arrival  was  an  English  newspaper  containing  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  his  having  been 
fastened  to  the  tail  of  a wild  horse  and  dragged 
to  death.  Having  some  reason,  as  he  says,  to 
doubt  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this  statement,  he 
hastened  to  his  friends  at  Macao,  whose  delight 
at  seeing  him  again  can  be  conceived.  Six 
years  elapsed  before  he  returned  to  his  native 
land;  during  which  he  retraversed  Asia,  and 
may  possibly  have  collected  materials  for  an- 
other work  as  interesting  as  the  one  already 
published. 

A GIRL’S  DILEMMA.  ; 

THIS  is  the  anniversary  of  an  important  day 
in  my  life.  I will  keep  it  by  recording  the 
events  that  led  to  my  present  position ; let  not 
those  stay  to  read  whose  hearts  have  grown  too 
old  to  relish  a love  story. 

At  eighteen,  I was  one  of  the  most  thought- 
less of  human  beings.  My  widowed  father,  a 
rich  merchant,  had  humored  eveiy  whim  from 
infancy,  and  asked  nothing  of  me  in  return  but 
light-heartedness  and  affection.  No  one  could 
have  known  less  than  I of  the  shadows  and  sor- 
rows of  life,  or  have  been  more  childishly  occu- 
pied in  the  present.  It  was  the  night  of  my 
firdl  ball,  to  which  I was  to  be  introduced  under 
the  most  flattering  auspices;  I was  half-wild 
with  excitement,  and  the  moment  my  toilet  was 
completed,  I flew  down  stairs  to  show  myself  to 
my  father,  who  was  not  going  with  me,  as  at 
first  arranged,  being  prevented,  he  said,  by  sud- 
den and  insurmountable  engagements.  Well  I 
remember  how  impatiently  I burst  open  the  din- 
ing-room door,  and  with  what  a bound  of  ela- 
tion I sprang  toward  the  spot  where  he  stood, 
spreading  out  my  beautiful  dress,  and  making 
before  him  a sweeping  courtesy.  I seem  to 
hear  now  the  soft  rustle  of  lace  and  satin ; to 
feel  the  glow  that  burned  on  my  cheeks,  and 
the  quick  throbbings  of  my  happy  heart.  I had 
not  at  first  noticed,  in  my  eagerness,  that  the 
table  was  covered  with  papers,  and  that  my  fa- 
ther was  not  alone.  Mr.  Lacy,  barrister-at-law, 
his  friend  and  mine — for  I had  known  him  from 
my  cradle — sat  opposite  to  him,  and  a second 
glance  showed  me  how  grave  and  anxious  were 
the  faces  of  both. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  I asked,  laying  my 
hand  caressingly  on  my  father’s  shoulder.  He 
looked  at  me  fondly  till  I saw  the  tears  brim 
his  eyes. 
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“My  darling !”  he  said,  in  an  abrupt,  pas- 
sionate way.  “We  will  not  tell  her,  Lacy? 
It  would  be  cruel.  Let  her  have  at  least  a few 
more  happy  hours ; she  need  not  know  to-night. 
How  will  she  bear  it  ?” 

Mr.  Lacy  looked  increasingly  grave.  I had 
become  very  grave  too ; my  childish  excitement 
seemed  to  have  given  place  to  a sudden  and  al- 
most womanly  seriousness. 

“ It  is  of  no  use  hiding  any  thing  from  me,” 
I said,  trying  to  smile,  though  I trembled  from 
head  to  foot  in  vague  foreboding.  “I  could 
not  go  to  the  ball  now ; tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened.” The  expression  of  my  father’s  face 
deepened  to  anguish ; he  put  his  hands  before 
it,  as  if  the  sight  of  me  was  too  painful  to  bear. 
I turned  to  Mr.  Lacy. 

“Do  you  tell  me!”  I implored.  Mr.  Lacy 
fixed  upon  me  the  fine  searching  eyes  whose 
reproof  had  been  the  sorest  penalty  of  my  life 
hitherto,  and  kept  up  the  scrutiny  till  I could 
bear  it  no  longer,  earnestly  and  kindly  as  it 
was.  I knelt  on  a cushion  before  him,  and 
leaning  my  arms  on  his  knees  in  a favorite  at- 
titude, I returned  his  gaze  with  a steady  though 
tearful  one. 

“Try  me,”  I said ; “ perhaps  I am  more  than 
the  giddy  child  yon  think  me.  Besides,  it  can 
not  be  so  dreadful — you  are  both  alive  and 
well  p 

A peculiar  expression  passed  over  Mr.  Lacy’s 
/ace.  He  seemed  hesitating  whether  to  draw 
me  into  his  arms,  or  to  push  me  from  him : he 
did  neither,  but  rose  up  suddenly,  putting  me 
gently  back,  and  took  a few  toms  through  the 
room. 

“Halford,”  he  said  presently,  and  in  agi- 
tated tones,  “ once  more  I renew  my  offer.  Of 
what  use  is  wealth  like  mine  to  a lonely  man  ? 
With  the  help  I can  give,  you  may  keep  your 
credit  and  breast  this  storm.  You  shrink  from 
an  obligation  there  is  a chance  of  your  never 
being  able  to  cancel?  Well,  I will  change 
places  with  you.  Give  me  in  return — that  is, 
if  I can  win  her  to  consent — your  daughter  as 
my  wife !”  My  father  looked  up  with  a literal 
gasp  of  astonishment.  Mr.  Lacy  went  on  with- 
out heeding  him.  “ I am  a fool,  no  doubt,”  he 
said;  “but  the  time  has  long  gone  by  when 
Mildred  was  a child  to  me.  For  the  last  two 
years  I have  felt  from  the  depths  of  my  heart 
that  she  was  a woman ; I have  fought  against 
the  insane  wish  to  win  her  for  my  wife;  my 
age,  my  past  relations  with  her,  seemed  to  make 
it  a crime.  Now  I have  spoken ; God  knows, 
u much  to  save  you  from  the  disgrace  you  are 
w obstinately  bent  on  meeting,  and  her  from 
the  poverty  that  would  crash  her  youth,  as  to 
satisfy  my  own  feelings.  What  she  is  to  me 
words  can  not  say ; how  I will  guard  and  love 
her,  my  lova  only  could  prove.  Mildred,  what 
do  you  say  ?” 

He  paused  opposite  me,  and  took  my  hand : 
I was  like  one  in  a dream.  Love ! Marriage ! 
Brought  up  as  I had  been  at  homo,  I had  spec- 
ulated less  on  those  points  than  most  girls  of 
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my  age.  I had  vague  theories,  indeed,  gathered 
from  poets  and  novelists ; and  my  feelings  for 
Mr.  Lacy,  a man  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  had 
nursed  me  as  an  infant,  and  whom  1 regarded 
with  almost  unlimited  reverence  as  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  race,  did  not  seem  to  cor- 
respond with  them.  I was  unworthy  of  the 
honor — incapable  of  fulfilling  the  office  of  wife 
to  such  a man.  Wife ! it  seemed  almost  blas- 
phemous to  mention  the  word  to  such  a child 
os  I was.  I shrank  back  from  him  toward  my 
father,  my  cheeks  burning,  and  my  eyes  full  of 
tears. 

“Yon  refuse  me,  Mildred?”  said  he.  “I 
should  be  a villain  to  take  advantage  of  my  po- 
sition, and  urge  you.  Yet  in  my  heart  I believe 
I could  make  you  happy : what  would  you  have 
but  youth  that  I could  not  give  you?  There 
are  many  chances  against  your  ever  being  of- 
fered again  a strong,  honest,  undivided  heart 
like  mine.  No  young  man  could  love  as  I do. 

Mildred,  what  you  might  be  to  me !” 

The  strange  tone  of  passionate  earnestness 
made  my  heart  beat  thick.  I glanced  at  my 
father ; he  was  watching  me  with  intense  anxi- 
ety : no  need  to  question  what  his  wishes  were. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene,  I 
wanted  no  details ; enougli  that  some  monetary 
crisis  had  come  that  threatened  disgrace  and 
ruin.  I could  avert  it ; and  how  ? By  marry- 
ing one  whose  affection  might  have  gratified 
the  most  ambitious  heart — one  of  the  noblest  of 
men — one  I loved,  though  perhaps  not  as  he 
loved  me.  In  that  hour  of  excitement,  and  in 
my  undisciplined  mind,  little  was  I prepared  to 
weigh  remote  possibilities  and  contingencies; 
besides,  I was  ardent,  excitable,  apt  to  mistake 
impulse  for  sentiment.  “ Mildred,  what  yon 
might  be  to  me !”  wrought  upon  my  sensibility; 
his  expression  of  subdued  emotion  still  further 
moved  me.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  de- 
mand time  for  explanation  and  reflection.  I 
felt  constrained  to  answer  him  then  and  there. 

“If  I were  less  a child,”  I said,  blushing  and 
trembling — “ if  I were  more  your  equal — ” 

It  was  enough : he  drew  near  me,  and  clasped 
me  in  his  arms.  “ Child !”  he  said  passionate- 
ly; “ my  love — my  wife !”  Then  releasing  me, 
and  gazing  at  me  serionsly:  “You  give  your- 
self to  me  willingly,  Mildred;  but  I will  not 
bind  you.  Six  months  hence  I will  give  you 
back  your  freedom,  if  you  are  not  happy ; and 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  deceive  a love  like 
mine.” 

My  father  rose  and  grasped  his  hand  in  si- 
lence. “ God  bless  you !”  he  said  at  length ; “ I 
would  have  borne  much  to  secure  such  a pro- 
tector for  my  child.  Leave  us,  Mildred,  to  ar- 
range some  matters  that  can  not  be  delayed 
even  till  the  morning.”  I was  eager  to  obey, 
and  be  alone  to  think ; and  I left  the  room  with- 
out a backward  glance. 

That  half  hour  had  revolutionized  my  whole 
being.  I was  a child  no  longer.  I locked  my 
bedroom  door,  to  give  way  to  all  the  tumultu- 
ous emotions  of  a woman.  Sued  for  as  a wife 
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■ — engaged!  I looked  at  myself  in  the  glass, 
and  wondered  that  a man  like  Mr.  La^y  could 
love  such  a young  unformed  creature  as  I ap- 
peared. There  was  an  incongruity  in  it  that 
struck  me  painfully.  Still,  there  was  a dis- 
tinction in  his  regard  that  flattered  me ; I had 
a very  high  esteem  for  him ; I was  warding  off 
a calamity  from  my  father;  I loved  no  one  else 
— no  doubt  I should  be  very  happy.  I sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  leaned  my 
head — little  used  to  ache  with  such  grave  mat- 
ters of  reflection — upon  my  hand.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  dream,  at  that  moment  an  involun- 
tary dream  rose  before  my  imagination.  In- 
stead of  this  strange  compact,  the  wooing  of  a 
youthful  lover ; instead  of  mere  consent  on  my 
part,  the  delicious  hopes,  the  rich  fruition  of  a 
conscious,  active  passion.  Might  I not  have 
been  thus?  If  beauty  won  love,  I was  fair 
enough ; if  freshness  and  strength  of  heart  were 
needed,  how  mine  throbbed  under  the  ideal 
bliss ! The  sound  of  Mr.  Lacy’s  voice  recalled 
me  to  a sense  of  my  duty  to  him ; it  was  wrong 
to  dream  of  such  girlish  possibilities  now. 

He  was  going  away,  and  my  father  had  ac- 
companied him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase.  I 
suppose  he  had  asked  him  if  he  would  not  wish 
to  bid  me  good-night,  for  I heard  him  answer : 
“ No ; she  would  not  wish  to  be  disturbed — I 
fear  to  weary  her.  God  forgive  me  if  I am  act- 
ing a selfish  part!”  I rose  up  resolutely;  no 
more  such  weakness  as  that  of  the  last  hour; 
he  was  worthy  of  a woman’s  love  and  honor, 
and  I would  give  it.  The  next  two  months 
passed  in  a state  of  tranquil  happiness.  If 
manly  devotion,  if  the  most  delicate  and  mi- 
nute attentions  could  win  a heart,  mine  would 
have  been  won ; and  I thought  it  was,  and  re- 
posed on  the  idea. 

Mr.  Lacy  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  my 
plunge  into  the  gay  world,  postponed  for  a while 
by  the  late  strange  incidents.  Now  and  then 
he  would  go  with  me  to  ball  or  opera,  but  it 
was  in  the  character  of  protector  or  spectator, 
not  as  participant;  and  I felt  his  presence  a 
restraint.  I was  by  no  means  a coquette;  I 
strove  to  bear  always  in  mind  that  I was  his 
affianced  wife ; but  I was  only  eighteen,  ardent 
in  temperament,  with  high  animal  spirits,  very 
much  courted  and  admired,  and  I did  enter 
with  a keen  zest  into  the  pleasures  of  life.  His 
grave  smile,  in  the  height  of  my  enjoyment, 
used  to  fall  like  a weight  on  my  heart. 

He  himself,  holding  an  important  and  influ- 
ential position  in  the  world,  was  full  of  earnest 
schemes  of  practical  benevolence,  of  profession- 
al reform.  He  seemed  to  think,  labor,  and 
write  mainly  with  an  eye  to  other  men's  inter- 
ests, and  those  in  their  highest  and  widest  bear- 
ings. He  liked  to  talk  to  me  of  these  things, 
and  excite  my  moral  enthusiasm ; and  while  I 
listened,  he  carried  heart  and  conviction  with 
him,  and  I felt  a call  to  such  co-operation  an 
honor,  in  which  sacrifice  could  have  no  part. 
Then  his  look  of  intense  affection  and  happi- 
ness, he  kissed  the  cheek  to  which  his  words 
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had  brought  so  deep  a glow,  stirred  my  soul, 
and  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  I loved  him. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  Mr.  Lacy  left  me 
to  attend  a summons  to  his  father’s  death-bed. 

He  expressed  no  fears  as  to  the  result  of  this 
separation,  though  I perceived  a deep  secret 
anxiety.  I shared  it.  I had  a morbid  dread 
of  the  effect  of  this  absence. 

“ Don’t  leave  me !”  I cried,  clinging  weeping 
to  his  arm.  “Iam  afraid  of  myself — afraid  of 
becoming  unworthy  of  you.” 

“ How,  Mildred  ?”  was  his  answer.  “ If  you 
mean  you  will  forget  me,  or  discover  you  are 
mistaken  in  thinking  you  love  me,  it  will  save 
us  both  a life-long  misery — me,  at  least,  a life- 
long remorse.” 

For  a week  or  two  after  he  left  me,  I hardly 
went  into  society;  but  my  father  and  friends 
laughed  at  my  playing  the  widow,  as  they  called 
it,  and  I soon  resumed  my  former  gayeties,  with, 
however,  a certain  restraint  and  moderation 
which  I felt  due  to  Mr.  Lacy. 

At  length  the  temptation  beset  me  of  which 
I seemed  to  have  had  a vague  presentiment 
from  the  first  evening  of  Mr.  Lacy’s  offer,  and 
it  beset  me  under  its  most  insidious  form.  My 
father’s  sister  and  nephew  came  to  pay  us  a 
long-talked-of  visit;  and  even  before  they  ar- 
rived, I had  begun  to  torture  myself  with  doubts 
as  to  the  issues  of  this  intercourse.  As  children, 
Frank  Ingram  and  I had  spent  half  our  time 
together ; and  as  children  had  pledged  ourselves 
to  each  other.  Five  years  had  passed  since  we 
had  met,  for  he  had  been  studying  medicine 
abroad ; but  an  unbroken,  though  scanty  corre- 
spondence had  been  always  kept  up  between  the 
two  families.  Frank  had  been  my  ideal  as  a 
child.  If  I found  him  so  still — if  I were  to  love 
him ! — if,  when  he  came,  he  brought  with  him 
that  future  about  which  I had  dreamed — brought 
it  in  vain ! There  was  something  morbid  in  this 
state  of  mind ; but  the  idea  had  fastened  upon 
me,  and  I could  not  shake  it  off.  My  very  self- 
mistrust was  a snare. 

My  aunt  and  cousin  duly  arrived;  and  of 
Frank  I must  speak  the  truth,  even  if  I am  ac- 
cused of  a wish  to  justify  myself.  Eveiy  charm 
a young  man  could  have,  I think  he  possessed. 

I say  nothing  of  his  personal  beauty,  or  his  in- 
genuous graces  of  manner.  I could  have  with- 
stood these,  though  I had  a very  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  them.  But  he  was  a9  full  of  disinter- 
ested ardor  in  his  profession  as  Mr.  Lacy  in  his; 
had  the  same  deep  desire  to  be  of  use  in  his 
generation — the  same  unselfish  plans  and  aspi- 
rations; only  he  unfolded  them  with  such  a 
winning  self-mistrust,  as  if  he  doubted  his  wor- 
thiness for  the  high  vocation  of  benevolence, 
until  he  warmed  into  enthusiasm ; and  then  the 
passion  of  his  speech,  the  very  extravagance  of 
his  youthful  hopes,  thrilled  me  with  a power  far 
beyond  the  reasoned  wisdom  of  Mr.  Lacy’s  en- 
terprises. Oh ! I longed  to  join  hands  with  him 
in  his  life-journey,  and  lend  my  aid  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  his  Utopia,  with  a spontaneous  fervor 
of  desire  never  known  before ! 
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Lesser  things  lent  their  aid.  He  was  a fine 
musician,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  art : we  prac- 
ticed constantly  together.  He  taught  me  how 
to  play  and  sing  the  German  compositions  he 
had  introduced  to  me.  I do  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  details ; but  who  does  not  knew  how  subtle 
a medium  of  love  a kindred  pursuit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  music  is? — and  Mr.  Lacy  had  never 
cared  for  music.  Then,  again,  he  was  my  per- 
petual companion : at  breakfast,  his  clear  eyes 
and  welcoming  voice  opened  the  day ; and  after 
its  long  hours  of  delightful  intercourse,  his  hand 
was  the  last  I clasped  at  night.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  put  any  restraint  upon  this  dangerous 
companionship.  My  father  looked  upon  us  as 
brother  and  sister ; besides,  the  fact  of  my  en- 
gagement was  known,  and  he  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  nephew’s  honor.  He 
never  considered  my  danger,  yet  it  was  the 
greater.  He  might  be  strong,  but  I was  weak. 
In  short,  I loved  Frank. 

A letter,  announcing  the  probable  day  of  Mr. 
Lacy’s  return,  roused  me  to  a conviction  of  the 
truth.  I carried  it  np  to  my  room,  locked  the 
door,  and  fell  on  my  knees.  What  should  I do  ? 
Should  I keep  my  secret,  and  sin  against  my 
own  soul  by  marrying  one  I did  not  love  ? Sure- 
1 j that  were  the  worst  crime  of  the  two.  What 
was  left  me,  then,  but  to  wound  a noble  heart, 
belie  my  promise,  inculpate  my  father.  It  seem- 
ed a dreadful  alternative.  After  hours  of  ago- 
nized casuistry,  I could  not  decide,  but  determ- 
ined to  leave  the  final  issue  to  chance.  Did 
Frank  love  me  ? Strange  that  I took  that  fact 
for  granted,  torturing  myself  with  the  idea  of 
what  he  would  suffer — he,  with  his  young,  strong 
capacity  for  sorrow ! This  is  not  to  be  a long 
story,  so  I most  not  stay  to  analyze  the  state  of 
my  mind  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  before 
Mr.  Lacy’s  return.  A criminal  awaiting  a sure 
condemnation,  and  that  approved  by  his  own 
aching  conscience,  would  understand  my  feel- 
ings. 


The  evening  came  on  which  we  expected  him. 
Never  before  had  our  drawing-room  worn  a more 
happy,  home-like  character.  My  father  read 
the  newspaper  at  ease  in  his  ample  chair;  my 
handsome,  lively  aunt  perpetually  interrupting 
him  with  irrelevant  remarks.  I sat  near  the 
tea-table,  for  a certain  hour  had  been  fixed,  and 
we  waited  for  our  guest  before  we  began  our  fa- 
vorite meal.  I held  a book,  to  hide  the  changes 
of  my  countenance.  Had  I doubted  my  cousin’s 
love  before,  I should  have  doubted  it  no  longer ; 
how  earnestly  and  searchingly  he  looked  at  me 
— how  grave  and  sad  he  appeared ! 

The  knock  came.  It  was  natural  I should 
start ; bat  it  was  hard  to  smile  naturally  at  my 
aunt’s  pleasant  raillery.  Mr.  Lacy  came  in ; he 
was  one  of  those  whose  self-governed,  serene 
manner  precludes  flutter  or  embarrassment  in 
others.  The  gentle  friendliness  of  his  greeting 
reassured  me  for  the  moment ; under  it  I could 
hardly  imagine  the  strong  passionate  current  to 
sxist  that  sometimes  broke  its  bounds. 
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to  all  externals.  Mr.  Lacy  was  very  grave,  but 
then  it  was  to  be  expected  of  a son  who  had  just 
left  his  father’s  death-bed ; and  my  aunt's  ani- 
mated tongue  filled  up  the  intervals  when  con- 
versation would  have  flagged.  Frank  and  I 
sang  together  at  my  father’s  request,  for  I feared 
to  seem  unwilling ; besides,  it  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  exerting  myself  to  talk.  Frank 
was  very  serious,  and,  I thought,  averse  to  sing 
with  me ; but  at  the  same  time  he  had  never 
sung  to  more  advantage. 

The  ordeal  was  over  at  last.  Mr.  Lacy  took 
his  leave,  without  any  thing  in  his  manner  to 
make  me  fear,  or  perhaps  hope,  that  my  secret 
was  discovered.  A week  passed ; he  was  con- 
stantly with  us,  showing  me  the  same  tenderness 
as  ever,  somewhat  graver,  but  as  certainly  more 
gentle.  He  seemed,  too,  to  make  a point  of 
seeking  Frank’s  society,  and  spoke  of  him  in 
high  terms  to  my  father.  Oh ! what  a heavy 
heart  I carried  during  that  period.  Looking  in 
my  glass,  I thought  with  wonder  of  the  change 
six  months  can  work  in  mind  and  body.  At 
the  end  of  those  seven  days,  I came  to  a reso- 
lution that  nerved  me  with  something  like 
strength.  I thought  I would  seek  a direct  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Lacy,  tell  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  throw  myself  on  his  generosity.  Let  him 
but  release  me  from  an  engagement  that  became 
every  hour  more  intolerable  to  contemplate,  and 
I would  consent  to  enter  on  no  other.  Let  him 
but  free  me,  and  I would  live  unmarried  forever 
— ye s,  though  I must  take  labor  and  poverty  as 
companions. 

It  was  the  very  evening  of  the  day  I had 
come  to  this  decision,  that  I chanced  to  meet 
Mr.  Lacy  on  the  stairs,  at  the  hour  of  his  usual 
arrival.  Here  was  the  desired  opportunity,  but 
I trembled  to  avail  myself  of  it.  He  forestalled 
me. 

“ Give  me  a quarter  of  an  hour  alone,  Mil- 
dred, in  the  library,”  he  said.  “ I have  wished 
to  have  a few  private  words  with  you  for  days.” 

We  went  in ; he  placed  me  a chair  near  the 
fire,  and  closed  the  door  carefully,  then  came 
up  to  me,  standing  before  me  as  he  spoke : 

14  This  day  six  months  ago,  Mildred,  I made 
a promise  I am  going  to  redeem.  If  you  are 
not  happy,  I said,  I will  free  you  from  the  en- 
gagement you  made  with  me.  You  are  not 
happy.  I suspected  the  truth  from  your  letters 
— those  painful  letters — and  I saw  it  confirmed 
the  first  night  of  my  arrival.  The  expression 
of  your  face,  the  tone  of  your  voice,  when  you 
spoke  to  your  cousin,  would  have  set  the  strong- 
est doubt  at  rest,  killed  the  most  pertinacious 
hope.”  Ho  paused  a moment,  then  went  on  as 
calmly  as  before : “ I acquit  you  of  all  blame, 

Mildred ; it  was  I that  acted  the  unworthy  part, 
taking  unmanly  advantage  of  my  power  to  help 
your  father  and  your  untried  child’s  heart.  If 
I were  not  now  the  only  sufferer,  I could  scarce- 
ly bear  the  retrospect ; but  I am,  thank  God ! 

As  for  your  father,  our  fears  magnified  his  dan- 
ger ; the  little  help  I was  able  to  give,  has  re- 
established his  position  as  firmly  as  before.  He 
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will  repay  me ; you  owe  me  nothing.  I have 
had  a wild  dream,  but  I am  awake  at  last — 
awake  enough  to  see  it  was  a fool’s  idea  that  a 
man  like  me  could  win  a young  girl’s  heart.” 

He  was  calm  no  longer ; but  he  turned  abrupt- 
ly away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

“ Mr.  Lacy,”  I cried,  striving  to  stifle  the  con- 
flict of  my  love,  “ I would  fain  do  right.  I have 
a deep  esteem  for  you — I — ” I broke  off. 
“ Give  me  a little  time,”  I added,  passionately 
renewing  the  effort ; 44 1 shall  conquer  this  love 
of  mine — I will  become  worthy  of  you,  after 
all !” 

“Conquer  the  purest  feeling  of  a woman’s 
heart ! Offer  yourself  a sacrifice  to  my  selfish- 
ness ! No,  no;  Mildred,  yours  is  the  season  of 
blessedness — mine  is  already  past.  Presently, 
I will  come  back  to  you  in  my  old  character,  and 
be  able  to  say  with  less  difficulty  than  I do  to- 
night, 4 God  bless  you  both.’  I will  kiss  you 
for  the  last  time.” 

He  clasped  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me, 
seemingly  with  more  earnestness  than  passion, 
but  it  was  the  very  depth  of  passion.  As  the 
door  closed  upon  him,  a strange  impulse  seized 
me.  I longed  to  call  him  back.  Was  it  true  I 
did  not  love  him  ? 

I saw  none  of  my  family  that  evening,  for  I 
went  at  once  to  my  room.  What  a night  of 
misery  and  conflict  I passed ! 

The  next  morning  Frank  came  to  my  private 
sitting-room,  and  knocked  for  admittance.  He 
held  a letter  in  his  hand;  his  fine  eyes  were 
suffused  with  happiness. 

44  Sympathize  with  me,  Mildred,”  he  said ; “I 
feel  too  much  to  bear  it  alone.  I have  never 
talked  to  you  about  her,  for  I could  not  trust 
myself  with  the  subject  while  a doubt  remained. 
Now,  I will  tell  you  about  my  darling ; she  is 
as  worthy  of  a true  man’s  heart  as — as  Mr.  Lacy 
is  of  yours.  By  the  way,  Mildred,  I was  very 
anxious  about  you  that  night  he  came  home,  for 
your  manner  w'as  not — not  what,  were  I in  his 
place,  would  have  satisfied  me ; but  that  is  the 
form  a woman’s  caprice  takes  with  you,  I have 
concluded.  As  for  not  loving  him  at  bottom,  I 
don’t  dare  so  to  impugn  my  noble  cousin’s  heart 
and  understanding.” 

Frank  talked  on  long  and  earnestly — told  me 
the  story  of  his  love,  read  me  his  letter;  but  I 
heard  nothing  distinctly,  understood  nothing 
fully.  One  fact  I grasped,  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  me  to-morrow* — going  to  this  darling  of 
his — and  that  if  I had  a spark  of  dignity  and 
womanly  sense  left,  I must  excite  it  now.  I 
don’t  know  how  I bore  my  martyrdom ; but  I 
won  its  crow*n.  Frank  bade  me  good-by  with- 
out a suspicion  of  the  truth. 

I ran  once  more  to  the  solitude  of  my  cham- 
ber. I felt  abandoned — prostrate.  I flung  my- 
self on  the  bed  in  a transport  of  despair.  Why, 
I had  lost  all  I Had  I been  so  criminal  that  my 
punishment  was  so  heavy?  “Oh,  Frank!”  I 
cried,  “ how  I have  loved  you — what  life  might 
have  been !”  Then  I reflected,  if  Mr.  Lacy  loved 
me  as.  I loved  my  cousin,  what  a fine  spirit  and 
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nature  he  had  shown ; what  a rare  gift  such  a 
heart  was ! Miserable  as  I was,  it  was  deeper 
misery  to  think  I was  the  cause  of  his. 

I was  very  ill  after  these  events,  and  fears  for 
my  health  quite  absorbed  any  anger  my  father 
might  have  felt  at  the  disappointment  of  a cher- 
ished desire,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Lacy,  by  his  repre- 
sentations, had  shielded  me  against  it.  When 
I recovered,  people  said  I was  very  much  al- 
tered ; and  so  I was.  The  flush  of  youth  was 
passed ; I was  not  twenty,  but  nothing  of  the 
childishness  of  a few  months  back  w*as  left, 
Frank  was  married;  and  Mr.  Lacy  we  never 
saw — at  least  I never  saw  him.  Disappoint- 
ment had  made  life  an  earnest  thing  to  me; 
and  taught  by  its  discipline,  the  character  of  my 
former  lover  rose  in  dignity  in  my  eyes. 

How  was  it  that  what  I had  thought  would 
be  a life-long  regret — my  love  for  my  cousin — 
seemed  a transient  emotion,  of  which  the  traces 
grew  daily  feebler.  Had  I sacrificed  my  hap- 
piness to  a passing  fancy?  Or  was  it  that  at 
my  age  one  can  not  long  cling  to  the  impossible? 
Little  signified  the  seeming  contrariety  of  my 
heart,  for  the  fact  remained — if  I had  never 
loved  Mr.  Lacy  before,  I loved  him  now.  I 
thought  perpetually  of  the  incidents  of  our  brief 
engagement — every  word  of  endearment,  every 
embrace,  had  its  hold  on  my  memory.  I re- 
called his  opinions,  framing  my  own  stringently 
by  them,  and  followed  his  public  career  so  far 
as  I was  able,  aided  by  my  deep  knowledge  of 
the  high  principles  and  motives  that  actuated  it. 

The  feeling  grew  in  silence,  till  my  former 
love  for  Frank  w as  but  a child’s  dream  in  com- 
parison. To  hear  his  name  mentioned,  and  al- 
ways mentioned  in  connection  w*ith  something 
honorable,  moved  me  w ith  a strange  passion  of 
feeling — and  he  had  loved  me!  Oh!  did  he 
love  me  yet  ? 

Time  passed,  and  I had  long  resumed  my 
former  relations  with  society,  and  had  met  with 
successes  enough  to  gratify  my  heart  had  vanity 
been  my  ruling  passion,  or  could  I have  adopted 
it  in  place  of  the  one  w*hich  was  secretly  sapping 
the  fresh  springs  of  life.  Sometimes  the  idea 
occurred,  that  it  might  be  possible,  without  any 
compromise  of  w omanly  dignity,  to  ascertain  his 
feelings  for  me,  and  if  they  remained  unchanged, 
to  teach  him  the  change  in  mine ; and  then  I 
fell  into  that  coloring  of  a bright  future  which 
seems  to  be  the  ordained  and  Sisyphus-like  pen- 
alty of  the  unhappy. 

My  chance  came  at  last.  At  a large  dinner- 
party, I unexpectedly  met  Mr.  Lacy.  He  came 
to  me  at  once ; spoke  kindly  and  gently,  as  in 
long-past  times ; but  there  wTas  nothing  to  lead 
to  the  idea  that  he  still  loved  me — no  hesitation 
in  the  well-known  voice,  no  latent  tenderness 
in  the  searching  eyes.  I could  not  bear  it,  and, 
wished  he  would  leave  me  to  myself,  and  not 
torture  me  wdth  that  cruel  friendship.  At  my 
first  opportunity  I turned  from  him,  and  en- 
gaged myself  in  conversation  with  a gentleman 
who  was  well  knowm  to  be  one  of  my  suitors. 

It  appeared  like  coquetry,  but  it  was  the  eager- 
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ness  of  self-mistrust.  That  evening  seemed  very 
long,  and  insnpportably  painful ; I had  not  known 
how  tenaciously  I had  clung  to  hope  until  it 
failed  me.  When  Mr.  Lacy  came  forward  to 
help  me  to  my  carriage,  I felt  I could  hardly  re- 
ceive the  ordinary  civility  from  him  without  be- 
traying myself. 

I was  surprised  when  he  begged  me  to  turn 
into  an  empty  room  we  passed  on  our  way  to 
the  hall.  “ Mildred,”  he  said,  “ I was  going  to 
ask  you,  when  we  first  met  to-night,  whether  I 
might  resume  my  old  relations  in  your  family. 
Nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  we  last  met, 
and  I thought  I could  bring  you  back  the  calm 
heart  of  a friend.  But  you  have  so  studiously 
shunned  me,  that  to  ask  permission  now  seems 
superfluous.  What  am  I to  think  ? Have  you 
not  forgiven  me  yet  for  the  misery  I cost  you  ?” 

I was  silent.  If  I could  have  fallen  at  his 
feet,  and  sobbed  out  the  truth,  I might  have 
been  blessed  for  life ; but  that  would  have  been 
too  great  a sacrifice  for  even  love  to  exact  from 
a woman's  pride. 

“ If  the  deepest  sympathy  in  your  disappoint- 
ment could  entitle  me  to  the  character  of  a 
friend,”  Mr.  Lacy  pursued,  “you  would  give 
me  your  hand  willingly.  Pardon  me,  Mildred, 
for  what  may  seem  an  unmanly  allusion,  but  it 
is  best  to  make  it — if  there  is  any  chance  of  fu- 
ture friendship  between  us.  It  was  hard  to  give 
you  up,  harder  still  to  feel  the  sacrifice  had  been 
in  vain.  Had  you  been  happily  married,  I could 
have  returned  to  you  sooner ; but  suffering,  and 
to  feel  J had  no  power  to  soothe — ” 

' This  generosity  was  too  much  for  me.  I 
rose  up  hastily  from  the  seat  I had  taken.  “I 
can  not  bear  it,”  I said  rashly ; “*the  past  has 
been  cruel  enough,  but  this  is  worse  than  all. 
Oh,  I am  miserable ! Friends  we  can  never  be 
— let  me  go  home !”  I spoke  with  the  fretful- 
ness of  a child ; lie  looked  amazed. 

“ Am  I again  deceived  ?”  he  asked.  “ I was 
told  that  the  gentleman  I saw  with  you  this 
evening,  Mr.  Branson,  was  your  accepted  lover. 
I know*  him  well ; he  deserves  you,  Mildred.  I 
rejoiced  to  see  you  bright  and  animated,  as  you 
used  to  be,  in  his  society — to  think  there  was  no 
blight  on  the  future  for  you  at  least.  What  can 
you  mean  ? You  will  not  risk,  surely,  the  hap- 
piness of  both  ? Pardon  me,”  he  added,  color- 
ing, “ I forget  I have  not  even  a friend's  right 
to  warn.” 

On  the  brink  of  one's  fate,  to  deliberate  is  to 
lose  all. 

“ Mr.  Branson  is  nothing  to  me,”  I said,  white 
and  trembling,  “ and  will  never  be  more ; the 
past  will  not  let  itself  be  so  soon  forgotten.” 
My  tone  seemed  to  excite  him. 

“ Mildred !”  he  exclaimed  passionately,  “ did 
you,  then,  love  him  so  much  ? Ah ! had  mine 
been  the  power!”  He  drew  a long  breath,  and 
fixed  for  a moment  a gaze  on  my  face  that 
solved  my  last  doubt,  broke  down  the  last  bar- 
rier. 


Frank  has  long  been  forgotten,”  I said,  and 


instinctively  I held 
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child's  love.  What  I want  of  the  future,  is  to 
be  what  the  past  once  promised,  Mr.  Lacy.” 

I had  stood  erect,  and  spoken  audibly  up  to 
this  point ; but  here  my  head  drooped,  my  cheeks 
burned,  yet  from  no  ignoble  shame.  One  quick 
glance  of  searching  astonishment,  one  rapturous 
exclamation,  and  I was  folded  in  his  arms. 

“ Mildred,  forgive  my  doubt.  You  have  re- 
gretted me — you  love  me  ?” 

“ Beyond  what  you  have  asked,”  I stammered, 
hiding  my  face  on  his  shoulder — “beyond  friend- 
ship. I feel  I have  found  my  ark  of  refuge !” 

PASSING  FACES. 

YTTE  have  no  need  to  go  abroad  to  study  eth- 
n nology.  A walk  through  the  streets  of 
any  great  city  will  show  us  specimens  of  every 
human  variety  known.  Not  pur  sang,  of  coarse, 
but  transmitted  (diluted  too)  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  medium — special  characteristics  neces- 
sarily not  left  very  sharply  defined.  It  takes  a 
tolerably  quick  eye,  and  the  educated  percep- 
tions of  an  artist,  to  trace  the  original  lines 
through  the  successive  shadings  made  by  many 
generations  of  a different  race.  But  still  those 
lines  are  to  be  seen  by  all  who  know  how  to 
look  for  them,  or  who  understand  them  when 
they  are  before  them. 

It  is  perfectly  incredible  what  a large  num- 
ber of  ugly  people  one  sees.  One  wonders 
where  they  can  possibly  have  come  from — from 
what  invading  tribe  of  savages  or  monkeys. 

We  meet  faces  that  are  scarcely  human — posi- 
tively brutified  out  of  all  trace  of  intelligence 
by  vice,  gin,  and  want  of  education ; but  besides 
this  sad  class,  there  are  the  simply  ugly  faces, 
with  all  the  lines  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  all 
the  colors  in  the  wrong  places ; and  then  there 
are  the  bird  and  beast  faces,  of  which  Gavarni’s 
caricatures  are  faithful  portraits.  Doesn’t  every 
body  count  a crane  and  a secretary-bird  among 
his  acquaintances  ? tall  men,  with  sloping  shoul- 
ders and  slender  legs,  with  long  necks,  which 
no  cravat  or  stock  can  cover,  with  small  heads 
— if  a crane,  the  hair  cropped  short ; if  a secre- 
tary-bird, worn  long  and  flung  back  upon  the 
shoulders,  that  look  as  if  they  were  sliding 
down-hill  in  a fright.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  called  elegant — good  lord ! — and  who  maun- 
der through  life  in  a daft  state  of  simpering 
dilettanteism,  but  who  never  thought  a man's 
thought,  nor  did  a man’s  work,  since  they  were 
born.  Every  one  knows,  too,  the  hawk’s  face 
— about  gambling-tables  and  down  in  the  city 
very  common — and  the  rook’s,  and  the  jack- 
daw’s; and  some  of  us  are  troubled  with  the 
distressing  neighborhood  of  a foolish  man-snipe, 
and  some  of  us  have  had  our  intimate  owls  and 
favorite  parrots ; though  the  man-parrot  is  not 
a desirable  companion  in  general. 

But  the  beast-faces,  there  is  no  limit  to  them ! 

Dogs  alone  supply  the  outlines  of  half  the  por- 
traits we  know.  There  is  the  bull-dog — that 
man  in  the  brown  suit  yonder,  with  bandy  legs 
and  heavy  shoulders : did  you  ever  see  a ken- 
neled muzzle  more  thoroughly  the  bull-dog  than 
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this  ? The  small  eyes  close  under  the  brows, 
the  smooth  bullet  forehead,  heavy  jaw,  and 
snub  nose,  all  are  essentially  of  the  bull-dog 
breed,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  British. 
Then  the  mastiff,  with  the  double-bass  voice 
and  the  square  hanging  jaw;  and  the  shabby- 
looking  turnspit,  with  his  hair  staring  out  at  all 
sides,  and  his  eyes  drawn  up  to  its  roots;  and 
the  greyhound,  lean  of  rib  and  sharp  of  face; 
and  the  terrier — who  is  often  a lawyer — with  a 
snarl  in  his  voice  and  a kind  of  restlessness  in 
his  eye,  as  if  mentally  worrying  a rat — his  client ; 
and  the  Skye,  all  beard  and  mustache  and 
glossy  curls,  with  a plaintive  expression  of 
countenance  and  an  exceedingly  meek  demean- 
or ; and  the  noble  old  Newfoundland  dog,  per- 
haps a brave  old  soldier  from  active  service, 
who  is  chivalrous  to  women  and  gentle  to  chil- 
dren, and  who  repels  petty  annoyances  with  a 
grand  patience  that  is  veritably  heroic.  Reader, 
if  you  know  a Newfoundland-dog  man,  cherish 
him:  stupid  as  he  probably  will  be,  yet  he  is 
worth  your  love.  Then  we  have  horse-faced 
men;  and  men  like  camels,  with  quite  the 
camel  lip;  and  the  sheep-faced  man,  with  the 
forehead  retreating  from  his  long  energetic  nose 
— smooth  men  without  whiskers,  and  w ith  shin- 
ing hair  cut  close,  and  not  curling,  like  pointers ; 
the  lion-man — he  is  a grand  fellow;  and  the 
bull-headed  man;  the  flat  serpent  head;  and 
the  tiger’s,  like  an  inverted  pyramid;  the  gi- 
raffe’s lengthy  unhelpfulncss ; and  the  sharp  red 
face  of  the  fox.  Don’t  we  meet  men  like  these 
at  every  step  we  take  ? and  if  we  know  any  such 
intimately,  don’t  we  invariably  find  that  their 
characters  correspond  somewhat  with  their  per- 
sons? 

The  women,  too — we  have  likenesses  for 
them.  I know  a woman  who  might  have  been 
the  ancestress  of  all  the  rabbits  in  the  land.  A 
soft  downy-looking,  fair,  placid  woman,  with 
long  hair  looping  down  like  ears,  and  an  inno- 
cent face  of  mingled  timidity  and  surprise.  She 
is  a sweet-tempered  thing,  always  eating  or 
sleeping;  who  breathes  hard  when  she  goes 
up  stairs,  and  who  has  as  few  brains  in  working 
order  as  a human  being  can  get  on  with.  She 
is  just  a human  rabbit,  and  nothing  more ; and 
she  looks  like  one.  We  all  know  the  setter 
woman — the  best  of  all  the  types — graceful, 
animated,  well-formed,  intelligent,  with  large 
eyes  and  wavy  hair,  who  walks  with  a firm 
tread  but  a light  one,  and  who  can  turn  her 
hand  to  any  thing.  The  true  setter  woman  is 
always  married ; she  is  the  real  woman  of  the 
world.  Then  there  is  the  Blenheim  Spaniel, 
who  covers  up  her  face  in  her  ringlets  and  holds 
down  her  head  when  she  talks,  and  w ho  is  shy 
and  timid.  And  there  is  the  greyhound  woman, 
with'  lantern-jaws  and  braided  hair,  and  large 
knuckles,  generally  rather  distorted.  There  is 
the  cat  woman,  too;  elegant,  stealthy,  clever, 
caressing;  who  walks  without  noise,  and  is 
great  in  the  way  of  endearment.  No  limbs 
are  so  supple  as  hers,  no  backbone  so  wonder- 
fully pliant;  no  voice  so  sweet,  no  manners  so 
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endearing.  She  extracts  your  secrets  from  you 
before  you  know  that  you  have  spoken;  and 
half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  that  graceful, 
purring  woman,  has  revealed  to  her  every  most 
dangerous  fact  it  has  been  your  life’s  study  to 
hide.  The  cat  woman  is  a dangerous  animal. 

She  has  claws  hidden  in  that  velvet  paw,  and 
she  can  draw  blood  when  she  unsheathes  them. 
Then  there  is  the  cow-faced  woman,  generally 
of  phlegmatic  temperament  and  melancholy 
disposition,  given  to  pious  books  and  teeto- 
talism.  And  there  is  the  lurcher  woman,  the 
strong-visaged  strong-minded  female,  who  wean 
rough  coats  with  men’s  pockets  and  large  bone 
buttons,  and  whose  bonnets  fling  a spiteful  de- 
fiance at  both  beauty  and  fashion.  This  is  that 
wonderful  creature  who  electrifies  foreigners  by 
climbing  their  mountains  in  a mongrel  kind  of 
attire,  in  which  men’s  cloth  trowsers  form  the 
most  striking  feature ; and  who  goes  about  the 
business  of  life  in  a rough,  gruff,  lurcher-like 
fashion,  as  if  grace  and  beauty  were  the  two 
cardinal  sins  of  womanhood,  and  she  were  on 
a “ mission”  to  put  them  down.  This  is  not  a 
desirable  animal.  We  have  women  like  mer- 
ino sheep : they  wear  their  hair  over  their  eyes 
and  far  on  to  their  necks.  And  women  like 
poodle  dogs,  with  fuzzy  heads  and  round  eyes ; 
women  like  kangaroos,  with  short  arms  and  a 
clumsy  kind  of  hop  when  they  walk;  and  we 
have  active,  intelligent  little  women,  with  just 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  a rat’s  face  on  them,  as 
they  look  watchfully  after  the  servants  and  in- 
spect the  mysteries  of  the  jam  closet  . Then 
there  are  pretty  little  loving  marmoset  faces. 

I know  the  very  transcript  of  the  golden-haired 
Silky  Tamarin.  It  is  a gentle,  plaintive,  loving 
creature,  with  large  liquid  brown  eyes,  that  have 
always  a tear  behind  them  and  a look  of  soft 
reproach  in  them ; its  hair  hangs  in  a profusion 
of  golden-brown  curls — not  curls  so  much  as  a 
mass  of  waving  tresses ; it  is  a creeping,  nest- 
ling, clinging  thing,  that  seems  as  if  it  wants 
always  to  bury  itself  in  some  one’s  arms — as  if 
the  world  outside  were  all  too  large  and  cold  for 
it.  There  is  the  horse-faced  woman,  too,  as 
well  as  the  horse-faced  man ; and  there  is  the 
turn-spit  woman,  with  her  ragged  head  and 
blunt  common  nose.  In  fact,  there  are  female 
varieties  of  all  the  male  types  we  have  mention- 
ed, excepting,  perhaps,  the  lion  woman.  I have 
never  seen  a true  lion-headed  woman,  except- 
ing in  that  black  Egyptian  figure,  sitting  with 
her  hands  on  her  two  knees,  and  grinning  grim- 
ly on  the  Museum  world,  as  Bubastis,  the  lion- 
headed goddess  of  the  Nile. 

Well,  then,  as  we  walk  through  the  street  we 
have  two  subjects  of  contemplation  in  the  pass- 
ing faces  hurrying  by — their  races  and  their  like- 
nesses. Now  to  their  social  condition  and  their 
histories,  stamped  on  them  as  legibly  as  arms 
are  painted  on  a carriage  panel. 

In  every  city  are  several  varieties.  There  are 
the  smart  men,  who  wear  jaunty  hats  and  well- 
trimmed  mustaches ; who  drive  to  their  places 

of  business  in  cabs,  and  who  evidently  think 
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they  are  paying  commerce  a compliment  by 
making  their  fortunes  out  of  it.  And  there  are 
the  staid,  respectable  city  men,  who  live  in  the 
suburbs,  ride  in  omnibuses,  and  wear  greatcoats 
of  superseded  cut ; who  carry  umbrellas,  shaven 
chins,  and  short  whiskers,  and  are  emphatically 
the  city  men.  And  there  are  equivocal-look- 
ing men,  who  are  evidently  unsubstantial  spec- 
ulators without  capital,  and  who  trade  on  airy 
thousands  when  they  want  money  enough  to 
buy  a dinner.  Don’t  we  all  know  these  men, 
with  their  keen  faces  and  bad  hats,  their  eager 
walk  and  trowsers  bulged  out  at  the  knees? 
Don’t  we  all  know  the  very  torn  of  their  black 
satin  handkerchief  pinned  with  that  paste  pin 
— a daw  holding  a pearl — all  sham,  every  bit 
of  it,  excepting  the  claw,  which  is  allegorical — 
and  folded  so  as  to  hide  the  soiled  and  crumpled 
shirt?  Don’t  we  6ee  by  their  very  boots  that 
they  are  men  of  straw  ? For  by  right  of  un- 
paid bills,  the  landlady  is  impertinent  or  the 
servant  disrespectful,  and  these  necessary  cover- 
ings are  therefore  left  in  a dusty  and  unenlight- 
ened condition.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
the  curse  of  the  commercial  world.  Unscru- 
pulous, shifty,  careless  of  the  ruin  which  their 
false  schemes  may  bring  on  their  dnpes  when 
the  bubble  bursts  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes.  In  the  city,  too,  about  the  doors  of  the 
banks,  and  offices,  and  the  city  chibs,  are  stand- 
ing old  men  dirty  and  worn.  Perhaps  they 
were  once  clerks  in  the  very  offices  at  the  doors 
of  which  they  now  lounge  to  serve  any  cab  or 
carriage  that  may  drive  up.  You  never  see 
such  men  any  where  but  in  the  city ; not  with 
the  same  amount  of  intelligence  and  abject 
poverty  combined.  In  better  days  they  may 
perhaps  have  shoveled  you  out  gold  in  shining 
scoops,  or  have  checked  yonr  cash-book  for 
thousands. 

Then  there  are  Jews ; with  that  clever,  sens- 
ual, crafty  countenance,  which  contains  the 
epitome  of  the  whole  Hebrew  history;  with 
their  jewelry  and  flashy  dress.  And  there  are 
young  thieves,  with  downcast  eyes  and  a whole- 
, some  fear  of  the  policeman ; but  every  now  and 
then  a sharp  glance  that  seems  to  take  in  a 
whole  world  of  purses  and  pockets,  and  to  sub- 
tract your  money  like  magic  from  your  hand. 
These  have  generally  an  older  lad,  or  young 
man,  lounging  near  them.  You  would  scarce- 
ly believe  him  their  companion,  he  looks  so 
staid  and  respectable;  but  he  is.  The  young 
thieves  are  not  confined  to  the  city,  unhappily. 
You  see  them  every  where.  Turning  vaguely 
down  any  street  where  they  think  they  see  a 
victim;  walking  without  aim  or  purpose  or  busi- 
ness in  their  walk;  dressed  incongruously — 
with  some  one,  or  perhaps  two  articles  of  dress 
perfectly  good,  and  the  rest  in  tatters ; bearing 
no  signs  of  special  trade  or  of  work  about  them ; 
a strange  kind  of  cunning,  rather  than  of  intel- 
ligence, in  their  faces:  these  are  the  marks  of 
the  thieves. 

Turning  westward,  carriages  and  mustaches 
Increase  s queerly-drei  sed  people  and  carts  de- 
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crease.  Yon  see  fewer  policemen,  as  such ; but 
more  acute-looking  men  in  plain  clothes,  on  the 
look  out  for  evidence  or  a criminal.  And  you 
see  more  ladies.  Here  is  one  in  all  the  pride 
of  her  new  maternity,  walking  with  nnrse  by 
her  side  carrying  baby  in  a maze  of  ribbons, 
laces,  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  it  is  a blue 
baby,  sometimes  a pink  one,  or  a light  green, 
or  a stone  color ; not  often  a white  one  in  the 
town,  because  of  the  soot  You  read  in  the 
face  of  this  young  wife  pleasant  revelations  of 
love  and  happiness,  with  all  the  gloss  of  new- 
ness on  the  marriage  ring  as  yet.  You  read 
of  a pretty  home,  with  the  clean,  bright  furni- 
ture arranged  like  pretty  playthings,  and  re-ar- 
ranged  almost  daily ; of  sisters  coming  to  stay, 
full  of  pride  and  love,  and  thinking  Henry  the 
most  charming  brother  possible. 

You  meet  the  strong-minded  woman  always, 
and  always  recognizable  under  her  various  dis- 
guises— the  lurcher  still  and  ever.  And  you 
meet  the  silly  little  woman  whose  bonnets  are 
farther  off  her  head,  whose  petticoats  are  longer 
-—especially  in  dirty  weather — and  whose  cloaks 
are  shorter,  than  every  body’s  else ; orange  girls 
with  bloated  faces,  flattened  bonnets,  and  torn 
shawls ; butter  boys  with  greasy  jackets ; butch- 
er boys  with  greasy  hair ; newspaper  boys,  im- 
pudent and  vocal;  ragged  school  boys,  in  red 
jackets  or  green,  cleaning  your  honor’s  shoes 
for  a penny,  and  with  a strange  expression  of 
hope  and  redemption  in  their  faces;  tigers, 
pages — all  buttons  and  silver  lace,  poor  mon- 
keys; vulgar  boys  coming  from  school;  foreign- 
ers with  beards,  hooded  cloaks,  slouched  hats, 
and  smoking;  artists  imitating  them — very  bad- 
ly ; shopmen,  oily  and  pert ; country  clergymen 
up  for  the  day,  with  a train  of  women  the  re- 
verse of  fashionable;  workmen,  all  lime  and 
paint ; pretty  girls  and  lovely  children : this  is 
the  city  world  as  seen  in  the  streets/  and  met 
with  every  day. 

And  what  a world  it  is,  as  it  passes  so  swift- 
ly by ! The  hopes,  the  joys,  the  deadly  fears ; 
the  triumph  here,  the  ruin  there;  the  quiet 
heroism,  the  secret  sin — what  a tumult  of  hu- 
man passions  burning  like  fire  in  the  volcano 
of  human  life ! Look  at  that  pale  woman,  with 
red  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  that  painful  thin- 
ness of  the  shabby  genteel.  She  is  the  wife  of 
a gambler,  once  an  honorable  and  a wealthy 
man,  now  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  moral 
degradation — fast  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  social  poverty  os  well.  He  came  home  last 
night  half  mad.  The  broad  bruise  on  her 
shoulder,  beneath  that  flimsy  shawl,  would  tell 
its  own  tale  if  you  saw  it.  Her  husband’s  hand 
used  once  to  fall  in  a softer  fashion  there  than 
it  fell  last  night.  She  has  come  to-day  to  pawn 
some  of  her  clothes;  the  first  time  in  her  miser- 
able career  that  this  task  kas  been  forced  on 
her:  by  this  day  next  year  she  will  have  known 
every  pawnbroker’s  shop  in  the  quarter.  Lucky 
for  her,  if  she  does  not  come  to  know  evety 
ginshop  as  well  1 This  little  woman  laughing 
in  the  shrill  voice,  ran  away  from  her  home  a 
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year  ago.  She  is  laughing  now  to  choke  back  I 
the  tears  which  gushed  to  her  strained  eyes  as  j 
the  baby  in  the  white  long  cloak  was  carried 
by.  She  left  one  about  the  same  age  on  the 
hot  summer’s  night  when  she  fled  from  all  that 
good  men  reverence.  Those  tears  show  that 
conscience  is  not  all  dead  within  her  yet.  Poor 
mother!  the  day  will  come  when  that  false 
laughter  will  no  longer  choke  back  those  peni- 
tent sobs ; when  you  will  forget  to  smile,  and 
learn  to  wreep  and  pray ! The  downcast  man 
stalking  moodily  along  has  just  lost  his  last  far- 
thing on  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  going 
home  now  to  break  the  news  to  his  wife,  and  to 
arrange  for  a flight  to  California  or  Australia. 
He,  this  moment  jostling  him,  was  married  last 
week  to  an  heiress,  and  a pretty  one  too : he  is 
humming  an  opera  tune  as  he  walks  briskly 
home  to  his  temporary  lodgings,  and  wondering 
what  people  can  find  in  life  to  make  them  so 
miserable  and  dull  I For  his  part,  he  finds  this 
world  a jolly  place  enough ; and  so  might  others, 
too,  if  they  chose,  he  says.  That  pale  youth 
sauntering  feebly,  dined  out  last  night,  and 
woke  with  a headache  this  morning.  He  wears 
a glass  in  his  eye,  and  is  qualifying  himself  for 
manliness  and — death,  by  a course  of  dissipa- 
tion. He  has  just  come  to  his  fortune,  which 
he  won’t  enjoy  many  years,  unless  he  finds  out 
that  he  is  living  the  life  of  a fool — and  he  must 
grow  wiser  before  he  can  find  out  that.  The 
clean  respectable  woman  of  middle  age  is  a 
gentleman’s  housekeeper  coming  from  her  visits 
among  the  poor.  She  has  just  taken  some  wine 
to  a sick  woman  down  in  a filthy  street,  and 
some  socks  and  flannel  to  a family  of  destitute 
children.  There  is  much  more  of  this  kind  of 
charity  than  we  see  on  the  surface  of  society ; 
though  still  not  so  much  as  is  wanted.  The 
sweet-looking  girl  walking  alone,  and  dressed 
all  in  dove-color,  is  an  authoress ; and  the  man 
with  bright  eyes  and  black  hair,  who  has  just 
lifted  his  hat  to  her  and  walks  on,  with  a certain 
slouch  in  his  shoulders  that  belongs  to  a man  of 
business,  is  an  author,  and  an  editor ; a Pope, 
a Jupiter,  a Czar  in  his  own  domain,  against 
whose  fiat  there  is  neither  redress  nor  appeal. 
No  despotism  is  equal  to  the  despotism  of  an 
editor. 

Pass  on— crowds  on  crowds  still  meet;  and 
face  after  face,  full  of  meaning,  turned  toward 
you  as  you  pass ; signs  of  all  nations  and  races 
of  men  pass  you,  unknown  of  all  and  to  them- 
selves whence  they  came;  beasts  and  birds 
dressed  in  human  form ; tragedies  in  broad- 
cloth, farces  in  rags;  passions  sweeping  through 
the  air  like  tropical  storms,  and  silent  virtues 
stealing  by  like  moonlight;  Life,  in  all  its 
boundless  power  of  joy  and  suffering — this  is 
the  great  picture-book  to  be  read  in  the  streets 
of  a mighty  city;  these  are  the  wild  notes  to 
be  listened  to ; this  the  strange  mass  of  pathos, 
poetry,  caricature,  and  beauty  which  lie  heaped 
up  together  without  order  er  distinctive  head- 
ing, and  which  men  endorse  as  Society  and  the 
World. 
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WATER  CURE. 

“ Having  our  minds  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience, 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.” 

“TVrOW,  if  I knew — Lord  help  me!  I often 
i * feel  as  if  I did  not  know — whether  the 
next  life  be  any  better  than  this,  whether  get- 
ting rid  of  the  body  be  any  advantage  to  the  soul 
— before  heaven  I would  gladly  die  to-morrow  J* 

“ By  Jove ! Alick,  I haven’t  the  slightest  wish 
of  the  kind.” 

We  two — Austin  Hardy  and  Alexander  Fyfe 
— as  we  sat  over  the  fire  in  my  lodgings,  in  Bur- 
ton Crescent,  were  not  bad  types  of  two  classes 
of  men,  not  rare  in  this  our  day,  who  may  stand 
convicted  as  moral  suicides — mind-murderers 
and  body-murderers. 

We  were  cousins,  but  at  the  opposite  poles  of 
society — he  was  rich,  I poor.  The  world  lured 
him,  and  scouted  me ; its  pit  of  perdition  wai 
opened  wide  for  us  both ; but  he  was  kissed,  and 
I was  kicked,  into  it.  Now  we  both  found  our- 
selves clinging  to  its  brink,  and  glaring  help- 
lessly at  one  another  from  opposite  sides,  won- 
dering which  would  be  the  first  to  let  go,  and 
drop  to — where  ? 

It  was  the  1st  of  November.  I had  sat  hour 
after  hour,  the  MS.  of  my  last  book  before  me ; the 
finished  half  on  my  left  hand  grinned  fiendishly 
at  the  unfinished  half  on  my  right — to  wit,  a 
heap  of  blank  sheets,  two  hundred ; two  hundred 
pages  that,  by  Christmas,  must  be  covered — cov- 
ered, too,  with  the  best  fruit  of  my  soul,  my 
heart,  and  my  brains ; else,  my  dear  friend,  the 
public  would  say,  compassionately,  “Poor  fel- 
low ! he  has  written  himself  out ;”  or,  sneeringly, 

“ If  these  authors  did  but  know  when  to  stop !” 

Stop  ? — with  life  and  all  its  daily  needs,  du- 
ties, pleasantness — pshaw ! I may  draw  my  pen 
through  that  word — hammering  incessantly  at 
the  door!  with  old  Age’s  ugly  face,  solitary  and 
poor,  peering  in  at  the  window — stop,  indeed ! 

I was  in  this  agreeable  state  of  mind,  when 
my  cousin  Austin  lounged  into  my  room  on  that 
November  day. 

“ Do  I interrupt  you  ?”  he  said,  for  he  was  a 
kindly-hearted  fellow,  though  not  over-burdened 
with  brains,  and  wholly  uninitiate  in  the  life  of 
literature. 

“ Interrupt ! no,  my  good  fellow.  I wish  you 
did,”  said  I,  with  a groan.  “ There  is  nothing 
to  interrupt.  One  might  as  well  spin  a thread- 
of-gold  gown  out  of  that  spider-line,  dangling 
from  the  ceiling,  as  weave  a story  out  of  this 
skull  of  mine — this  squeezed  sponge,  this  col- 
lapsed bladder ; it’s  good  for  nothing  but  a din- 
ing-hall to  a select  party  of  worms.” 

“ Eh  ?”  said  he,  innocently  uncomprehending. 

“Never  mind.  What  of  yourself,  Hardy? 

How  is  the  hunting  and  the  shooting,  the  betting 
and  the  play-going,  the  dinner-parties  and  the 
balls?” 

“ All  over.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a severe  fit  of  cough- 
ing convulsed  his  large,  strong-built  frame. 

“I’m  booked  for  the  other  world.  I wish 
you  were  my  heir.” 
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“ Thank  yon ; but,  for  so  brief  a possession, 
it  wouldn't  be  worth  my  while.” 

I lit  a candle,  and  we  stood  contemplating 
one  another.  Finally,  we  each  made  the  re- 
marks with  which  I have  commenced  this  bis- 
toiy.  Let  us  continue  it  now. 

“ Why  do  you  want  to  die,  Alexander  Fyfe  ?” 

“ To  escape  the  trouble  of  living.  Live ! — it's 
only  existing;  I don't  live — I never  lived.  What 
is  life  but  having  one’s  full  powers  free  to  use, 
to  command,  to  enjoy  ? I have  none  of  these. 
My  body  hampers  my  mind,  my  mind  destroys 
my  body,  and  circumstances  make  slaves  of  both. 
I look  without — every  thing  is  a blank ; within — ” 

I beg  to  state,  as  I did  to  Austin  the  next 
minute,  that  I am  not  used  to  whine  in  this  way ; 
but  1 was  ill,  and  I had  Bat  for  five  hours  with 
a blank  page  before  me,  upon  which  I had  writ- 
ten precisely  five  lines. 

Austin's  face  expressed  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. 

“Why,  I didn’t  know  you  had  anything  amiss ; 
you  always  seem  to  me  the  healthiest  fellow 
alive.  A successful  author,  with  only  yourself 
to  look  after — no  property,  no  establishment,  no 
responsibilities ; just  a little  bit  of  writing  to  do 
each  day,  and  be  paid  for  it,  and  all  is  right.” 

I laughed  at  his  amusing  picture  of  an  au- 
thor's existence. 

“Then,  so  hermit-like  as  you  live  here,  all 
among  your  books.  My  poor  dear  aunt  herself, 
if  she  could  see  you — ” 

“Hush  ! Austin.” 

44  Well,  I will;  but  all  the  world  knows  what 
a good  woman  she  was.  Saint-like  fellow  you 
are,  easy  enough,  and  you  have  no  temptation 
to  be  otherwise.  Now,  I am  obliged  to  go  post- 
haste to  destruction,  if  only  to  save  myself  from 
dying  of  enrnd” 

Another  fit  of  coughing  cut  him  short.  I for- 
got my  own  despair  in  pitying  his,  for  he  seemed 
to  hold  that  cheating  vixen  Life  with  such  a 
frantic  clutch,  and  she  was  so  visibly  slipping 
from  him.  There,  at  least,  I was  better  off  than 
he.  This  world  was  all  my  terror;  of  that  to 
come,  dark  as  its  mysteries  were,  I had  no  ab- 
solute fear. 

44  You're  hard  up,  Austin,  my  boy.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  ?” 

“Nothing.  It  isn’t  consumption,  they  say. 
It  will  turn  to  asthma,  most  likely — asthma 
brought  on  by — It’s  a pretty  confession  to  make 
at  my  time  of  life ; but  you  and  I are  old  cronies, 
Alick.  All  my  own  doings,  the  doctors  say — 
would  have  knocked  up  the  finest  constitution 
in  the  world,  which  I had  ten  years  ago” — with 
a piteous  groan. 

44  Well,  confess  what  has  done  it  ?” 

“ Smoking;  late  hours,  an<V’  after  a pause, 
14  hard  drinking.” 

44  Whew !”  It  was  a very  dolorous  whistle,  I 
believe. 

44  What  is  a fellow  to  do  ?”  said  Hardy,  rather 
sullenly.  44  Life  is  so  confoundedly  slow  ? You 
want  excitement — you  take  to  the  turf  or  the 
gaming-table.  If  yol  win,  you  must  drink  and 
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be  jolly ; if  yon  lose,  why,  drink  and  drown  care. 

Then  other  perplexities — womankind,  for  in- 
stance : you  run  after  an  angel,  and  find  her  out 
something  on  the  other  side  of  humanity ; or 
she’s  sharp  and  clever,  makes  a mock  of  you, 
and  marries  your  friend ; or  she  tries  to  jump 
down  your  throat,  and  you  might  have  her  so 
cheap  she  isn’t  worth  the  winning.” 

44  Is  that  the  fact  in  your  case  ?” 

44  My  lad,  you'd  find  it  so,  if  you  had  ten  thou- 
sand a year.” 

This  was  a doubtful  compliment,  certainly ; 
but  he  meant  it  in  all  simplicity.  Besides,  I 
knew  enough  of  his  affairs  to  be  aware  that  the 
circumstances  he  mentioned  in  this  impersonal 
form  were  literally  true. 

44 1 wonder,  cousin,  you  are  not  weary  of  this 
hunting  after  shadows.  Why  don’t  you  many  V9 

44  Marry ! I ? to  leave  a wife  a widow  next 
year ! Not  but  that  would  raise  my  value  in  the 
market  immensely.  Seriously,  Alick,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  woman  in  the  world  wortflf 
marrying?  I don’t,  and  never  did.” 

I was  silent.  Afterward  he  said,  in  an  al- 
tered tone — 

“I  did  not  quite  mean  ‘never.’  Was  she 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  when  she  died,  Alexander  ?” 

I knew  he  was  thinking  of  his  old  child-sweet- 
heart, my  little  sister  Mary. 

“No,  no;  marrying  is  out  of  the  question. 
Whether  I die  early  or  late,  I shall  certainly  die 
a bachelor.  Shall  you  ?” 

44  Very  probably.” 

And,  as  I glanced  at  the  two  hundred  blank 
pages,  and  the  two  hundred  more  scrawled  over, 

I hugged  myself  in  the  knowledge  that,  if  it  came 
to  starvation,  there  was  only  one  to  starve — no 
pale  wife,  fading  slowly  from  a dream  of  beauty 
into  a weak  slattern,  peevish  and  sad ; no  ciy- 
ing  children,  wailing  reproaches  into  the  father’s 
heart,  not  only  for  their  lost  birthright,  but  for 
their  very  birth  itself.  44  No,”  I thought,  with 
set  teeth  and  clenched  palms,  as  if  the  time  of 
my  youth  was  as  a bitter  fruit  between  my  lips,  or 
a poison-flower  in  my  hands,  and  I were  grind- 
ing both  to  powder — 44  No,  as  old  Will  hath  it, 

'Tis  better  as  it  is” 

44  Still,”  cried  I,  rousing  myself,  for  poor  Aus- 
tin’s case  was  worse  than  mine,  and  he  had  more 
responsibilities  in  the  world — “still  life  is  worth, 
a struggle,  and  you  know  you  hate  your  next 
heir.  Once  more,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44  Have  you  any  doctor?” 

44  About  a dozen.” 

“Then  you  are  a dead  man, "Austin  Hardy.” 

44  So  I believe.” 

Again  a long  pause. 

“I  can’t  leave  you  this  estate,  cousin,  you 
know,  and  I have  spent  most  of  my  ready  mon- 
ey ; but  I have  left  you  my  cellar  and  my  stud 
— they  will  be  worth  a thousand  or  two ; so  you 
needn’t  kill  yourself  with  this  sort  of  work,” 
pointing  to  the  MS.,  44  for  a few  years  to  come. 

That  will  be  one  good  out  of  my  dying.” 

44  My  dear  boy,  if  you  say  another  word  about 
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dying,  I’ll — you  see  Corrie's  Afghan  cutlass 
there — I’ll  assassinate  you  on  the  spot.** 

“Thank  you.** 

“ By-the-by,”  and  a sudden  brilliant  thought 
darted  into  my  mind,  “ did  you  ever  meet  my 
friend  Come?” 

“No” 

“The  finest,  wholesomest,  cheeriest  fellow, 
with  a head  big  enough  to  hold  two  men’s  brains, 
and  a heart  as  large  as  his  head.  I had  a letter 
from  him  this  morning.  He  gave  up  army- 
service  some  time  since,  began  London  practice 
— searched  fairly  and  honorably  into  all  the 
nonsense  going — tried  allopathy,  homoeopathy, 
kinesopathy,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  pa- 
thies  beside;  and  has  finally  thrown  them  all 
aside,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  Dr. 

Corrie,  has  settled  in shire,  and  there  set 

up  a water-cure.” 

“ A what  did  you  say  ?” 

“ A hydropathic  establishment — a water-cure. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  such  places  ?” 

“ Ah,  yes,  where  people  sit  in  tubs  all  day, 
and  starve  on  sanitary  diet,  and  walk  on  their 
own  legs,  and  go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock — bar- 
barians 1” 

“ Exactly.  They  cut  civilization,  with  all  its 
evils,  and  go  back  to  a state  of  nature.  Sup- 
pose you  were  to  try  it,  you  have  so  long  been 
living  ‘agin  nature,’  as  says  our  friend,  the 
trapper — but  I forgot  you  don’t  read — that  if 
you  were  to  return  to  her  motherly  arms,  she 
might  take  you  in,  and  cure  you — eh  ?” 

“ Couldn’t — impossible.” 

So  many  possibilities  frequently  grew  out  of 
Hardy’s  “ impossible,”  that  I was  not  a whit  dis- 
couraged. 

“ Here  is  Corrie’s  letter,  with  a view  of  his 
house  on  the  top  of  the  page.” 

“ A pretty  place.” 

“Beautiful,  he  says;  and  James  Corrie  has 
visited  half  the  fine  scenery  in  the  world.  You 
see,  he  wants  me  to  go  down  there,  even  with- 
out trying  what  he  calls  ‘ the  treatment.’  ” 

“And  why  don’t  you?” 

I laid  my  hand  on  the  blank  MS.  leaves — 

“ Impossible.” 

Austin  soon  after  went  away.  I shut  the 
Gutters,  stirred  the  fire,  rang  for  the  student’s 
best  friend — a cup  of  hot  tea,  no  bread  there- 
with. Yet,  though  rather  hungry,  I dared  not 
eat;  we  head-workers  are  obliged  to  establish  a 
rigorous  division  of  labor  between  the  stomach 
and  the  brain.  Ugh!  that  one  piece  of  dry 
toast  would  have  spoiled  at  least  four  pages — 
can’t  be!  And  that  uncut  magazine,  with  a 
friend’s  article  therein,  how  tempting  it  looks ! 
But  no,  if  I fret  myself  with  his  fiction  for  ten 
minutes,  I shall  lose  the  thread  of  my  own ; and 
if  I sit  thus,  staring  into  the  cozy  fire,  I shall  go 
dream,  and  then — Now  for  it.  Como  on,  my 
MS.,  yon  demon,  that  I used  so  to  love — you 
friend,  you  mistress,  you  beloved  child  of  my 
soul ! How  comes  it  that  you  have  grown  into 
a fiend,  that  stands  ever  behind  me,  goading  me 
on  with  points  of  steel,  ready  to  pierce  me  when- 
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ever  I drop  ? But  many  a human  friend,  mis- 
tress, or  child  does  just  the  some. 

Now,  surely  I can  work  to-night.  Come  back, 
dreams  of  my  youth.  I am  writing  about  folk 
that  are  young;  so  let’s  get  up  a good  love-scene 
— a new  sort  of  thing,  if  I can — for  I have  done 
so  many,  and  reviews  say  I am  grown  “ arti- 
ficial.” Reviews ! Ten  years  ago,  what  cared 
I for  reviews ! I wrote  my  soul  out — wrote  the 
truth  that  was  in  me — fresh,  bursting  truth,  that 
would  be  uttered,  and  would  he  heard.  To 
write  at  all  was  a glory,  a rapture — a shouting 
out  of  songs  to  the  very  woods  and  fields,  as 
children  do.  I wrote  because  I loved  it— be- 
cause I could  not  help  it — because  the  stream 
that  was  in  me  would  pour  out.  Where  is  that 
bright,  impetuous,  flashing,  tumbling  river  now? 
Dwindled  to  a dull  sluice,  that  all  my  digging 
and  draining  will  only  coax  on  for  a mile  or  two 
in  a set  channel — and  it  runs  dry. 

Well,  now  for  the  page.  These  five  lines — 
rich  day’s  work — what  driveling  inanity ! There 
it  goes  into  the  flame.  Let’s  start  afresh. 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  a new  page 
goes  up,  in  fine  curling  sparkles,  up  the  chim- 
ney. Thank  heaven,  I have  sufficient  wit  left, 
at  least,  to  see  that  I am  a dull  fool.  Try  again. 

This  time  comes  nothing!  My  pen  makes 
fantastic  circles  over  the  white  page — little  bird’s 
nests,  with  a cluster  of  eggs  inside— or  draws 
foolish,  soft  profiles,  with  the  wavy  hair  brushed 
up  Greek  fashion,  as  I used  to  scrawl  over  my 
bedroom  walls  when  I was  a hoy.  My  thoughts 
go  “ wool-gathering” — wandering  up  and  down 
the  world,  and  then  come  back,  and  stand  mock- 
ing and  jibing  at  me. 

How  is  it  all  to  end  ? I can  not  write.  I 
have  no  more  power  of  brain  than  the  most  ar- 
rant dolt — that  especial  dolt  whom  I hear 
whistling  down  the  Crescent — 

44  Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  the  world  is  all  before  us." 

Oh,  that  it  were ! Oh,  that  I were  a back- 
woodsman, with  a tree  and  a hatchet,  and  the 
strength  of  labor  in  these  poor,  thin,  shaking 
hands ! Oh,  that  I had  been  born  a plow-lad* 
with  neither  nerves  nor  brains ! 

My  head  is  so  hot — bursting  almost.  This 
small  room  stifles  me.  Oh,  for  one  breeze  from 
the  old  known  hills ! But  I should  hardly  feel 
it  now.  I don’t  feel  any  thing  much.  My 
thoughts  glide  away  from  me.  I only  want  to 
lie  down,  and  go  to  sleep. 

There ! I have  sat  twenty  minutes  by  the 
clock,  with  my  head  on  my  hands,  doing  nothing, 
thinking  nothing,  writing  nothing — not  a line. 

The  page  is  as  blank  as  it  was  three  hours  ago. 

My  day’s  work,  twelve  golden  hours— has  been 
absolutely  nothing. 

This  can  not  last.  Am  I getting  ill  ? I don’t 
know.  I never  do  get  ill.  A good  wholesome 
fever  now — a nice,  rattling  delirium — a blister- 
ing and  bleeding,  out  of  which  one  would  wake 
weak,  and  fresh,  and  peaceful  as  a child — what 
a blessing  that  might  be ! But  I could  not  af- 
ford it — illness  is  too  great  a luxury  for  authors. 

But— as  I said  to  poor  Austin  some  hours 
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since — what  is  to  be  done  ? Something  mast  of  the  road,  now  shot  up  by  high  rocky  sides, 
be  done,  or  my  book  will  never  be  finished,  now  bordered  by  trees,  black  and  ghostly,  though 


And,  oh,  my  enemy— oh,  my  evil  genius,  that 
used  to  be  the  stay  of  my  life — with  a sad  yearn- 
ing I turn  over  your  leaves,  and  think  it  would 
grieve  me  after  all,  if  you,  the  pet  babe  of  my 
soul,  were  never  to  be  bom  alive. 

If  any  thing  could  be  done ! I do  not  drink, 
I do  not  smoke ; I live  a virtuous  and  simple 
Kfe.  True,  I never  was  very  strong;  but  then 
I have  no  disease ; and  if  I had,  is  not  my  soul 
independent  of  my  body?  Can  not  I compel 
my  brain  to  work— can  not  I ? for  all  yon  nsed 
to  argue,  my  sapient  friend,  James  Corrie,  M.D. 
And  his  known  handwriting,  looking  me  in  the 
face,  brought  back  many  a sage  practical  warn- 
ing, disregarded  when  I was  in  health  and  vigor, 
mentally  and  physically — when  it  seemed  to  me 
that  all  authors’  complainings  were  mere  affec- 
tations, vapors,  laziness.  I know  better  now. 
Forgive  me,  my  hapless  brethren,  I am  as 
wretched  as  any  one  of  ye  all. 

Can  any  thing  cure  me  ? — any  medicine  for  a 
mind  diseased?  James  Corrie,  what  sayest 
thou  ? 

44  For  any  disorder  of  the  brain — any  failure 
of  the  mental  powers — for  each  and  all  of  these 
strange  forms  in  which  the  body  will  assuredly, 
in  time,  take  her  revenge  upon  those  who  have 
given  up  every  thing  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
neglected  the  common  laws  of  nature — that 
mind  and  body  should  work  together,  and  not 
apart — I know  nothing  so  salutary  as  going  back 
to  a state  of  nature,  and  trying  the  water  cure.” 

I sat  pondering  till  midnight.  It  was  a des- 
perate chance,  for  each  day  was  to  me  worth  so 
much  gold.  Yet  what  mattered  that  ? — if  each 
day  were  to  be  like  this  day,  I should  go  insane 
by  Christmas. 

At  nine  A.M.,  next  morning,  I stood  by  my 
cousin’s  bedside,  in  his  chambers  at  the  Albany. 
He  was  fast  asleep.  His  large,  white,  sculp- 
tured profile,  with  the  black  hair  hanging  about, 
was  almost  ghastly.  I sat  down,  and  waited  till 
he  awoke. 

44  Hollo  ! Alexander.  I thought  you  were  a 
water-demon,  waiting  to  assist  me  into  a bot- 
tomless bath,  out  of  which  I was  to  emerge  at 
the  South  Pole.  Well,  Pm  meditating  a sim- 
ilar plunge.” 

44 1 likewise.” 

44 1 am  going  to  try  the  water  cure.” 

44  So  am  I.” 

44  Bravo !”  cried  he,  leaping  out  of  bed.  44 1 
am  delighted  to  find  there  will  be  two  fools  in- 
stead of  one.  We’ll  start  to-morrow.” 

44 Tm  ready”  ****** 

44  Give  me  the  whip,  Fyfe.  Who  ever  would 
have  thought  of  such  a place,  so  near  London! 
That’s  a very  decent  hill ; and  that  moorland 
wind  is  just  like  your  own  Scotland.” 

44  Ay,”  said  I,  gulping  it  down — drinking  it 
like  a river  of  life. 

The  free,  keen  breeze ; the  dashing  across  an 
unknown  country — made  dimly  visible  by  a 
bleak,  Eatery  Noveibber  moon ; the  odd  curves 
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still  keeping  the  rounded  forms  of  summer  foli- 
age— above  all,  the  country  wildness,  the  entire 
solitude,  when,  not  two  hours  ago,  we  had  been 
in  the  heart  of  London ! That  drive  has  left  a 
vivid  impression  on  my  mind.  It  always  seems 
like  a journey  in  a dream.  It  made  a clear 
division  between  the  former  life  and  that  which 
was  at  hand. 

I said  to  myself,  in  a dreamy  sort  of  way,  as, 
passing  under  a woody  hillside,  the  little  foot- 
boy  sprang  down  and  opened  the  lodge-gate, 
and  we  drove  in  front  of  a lighted  hall-door, 
between  two  white  shadowy  wings  of  building 
— I said,  vaguely,  44  Old  things  are  passed  away : 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.” 

It  is  only  in  the  middle  of  life,  or  when  its 
burden  has  become  heavier  than  we  can  bear, 
that  one  comprehends  the  stretching  out  of  the 
spirit,  as  one  could  imagine  it  would  stretch  out 
of  the  husk  of  the  body  into  a fresh  existence. 

It  is  not  till  then  we  understand  the  feeling 
which  created  the  fabled  Lethe  of  Elysium — 
the  full  deliciousness  of  oblivion — the  intoler- 
able craving  after  something  altogether  new. 

Therefore,  except  to  such,  I can  never  explain 
the  ecstasy  of  impression  which  this  place  made 
upon  me,  as  producing  that  involuntary  cry, 

44  All  things  are  become  new.” 

Except  its  master!  That  is,  its  real  master; 
for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Corrie  were  in  the  decline  of 
life,  and  nearly  all  the  burden  of  the  establish- 
ment fell  upon  their  son,  their  only  child.  No, 
James  Corrie,  I would  not  for  the  world  havr 
any  thing  new  in  thee.  Change  could  not  im- 
prove thee,  or  novelty  make  thee  more  grateM 
to  an  old  friend’s  heart. 

If  I were  to  paint  him  literally  as  he  stood  to 
welcome  ns,  1 fear  the  effect  made  would  be  but 
small. 

He  was  not  a woman’s  man,  my  lady  readers ! 

He  had  no  smooth  blandness,  or  charming  rough- 
ness— the  two  opposite  qualities  which  make  the 
fortune  of  fashionable  physicians.  Yon  would 
hardly  take  him  for  a physician  at  all.  His 
large,  well-built  figure;  his  also  large,  well- 
balanced  head,  broad-browed,  witlj  a keen  intel- 
lectual eye,  but  with  a pleasant  humanity  smiling 
about  the  well-turned  mouth — all  indicated  the 
wholesome  balance  between  the  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  organization,  which  made  James 
Corrie,  more  than  any  person  I have  ever 
known,  give  one  the  impression  of  a true  man. 

Not  a mere  poet,  or  a visionary,  or  a philoso- 
pher, or  a follower  of  science,  made  up  of  learn- 
ing and  dry  bones,  or  a man  of  the  world,  to 
whom  44  the  world”  was  Alpha  and  Omega ; but 
a combination  of  all  these,  which  resulted  in 
that  rare  character  which  God  meant  us  every 
one  to  be,  and  which  about  one-thousandth  of 
us  are — a man . 

Dr.  James  Corrie  was  about  forty.  He  had 
married  early ; it  was  an  unhappy  and  childless 
onion.  He  had  now  been  a widower  about  five 
years.  I do  not  know  if  womankind  thought 
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him  handsome,  bat  it  was  a very  noble  and 
good  face. 

“I  like  him,”  said  Austin,  decisively,  when 
he  had  left  os  in  our  apartments — a sitting-room 
dividing  two  cheerful  bedrooms — in  each  of 
which  the  principal  feature  was  a large  shallow 
bath,  standing  on  end  in  a comer,  like  a coffin 
with  the  lid  off. 

“ Tea  at  seven,  bed  at  half-past  nine,”  I heard 
Austin  maundering  drearily  to  himself,  as  he 
brushed  his  curly  hair,  and  re-attired  his  veiy 
handsome  person.  “How  the — But  I sup- 
pose one  must  not  swear  here — eh,  Alick? 
Your  Dr.  James  is  not  in  that  line.” 

I laughed ; and  we  went  down  stairs. 

It  was  a large,  old-fashioned  house,  baronial- 
like,  with  long  corridors  to  pace,  and  lofty  rooms 
to  breathe  freely  in.  Something  of  the  old 
feudal  blood  in  me  always  takes  pleasure  in  that 
sort  of  house,  especially  after  London  lodgings. 

A dazzle  of  light,  coming  from  a large  bright 
table,  of  which  the  prominent  ornaments  were 
two  vases  of  winter  flowers,  and  a great  silver 
urn.  But  abundance  of  delicate  edibles,  too; 
nothing  in  the  starving  line,  as  Austin  indicated 
by  the  faintest  wink  of  the  eye  to  me ; and  then, 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  resumed  his  cus- 
tomary gentlemanly  deportment 

We  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Come,  a tall, 
spore,  elderly  lady,  who  sat,  “ frosty  but  kindly,” 
at  the  head  of  the  table;  beside  her  the  old 
Doctor;  at  the  foot,  our  friend,  Dr.  James. 
There  was  also  a Miss  Jessie  Corrie,  a niece, 
lively,  and  bonnie-looking,  though  not  so  young 
as  she  might  have  been.  A score  of  hetero- 
geneous patients,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  in 
which  the  only  homogeniety  was  a general  air 
of  pleasantness  and  pleasure,  completed  the 
circle.  Its  chief  peculiarity  seemed,  that,  large 
as  it  was,  it  had  all  the  unrestrainedness  and 
cosiness  of  home. 

“ That  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  make  it — 
isn’t  it,  father?”  said  Dr.  James,  when,  the 
meal  over,  the  Corrie  family,  and  we  two,  stood 
round  the  wide,  old-fashioned,  faggot-heaped 
hearth.  “ We  want  to  cure  not  only  the  body, 
but  the  mind.  To  do  our  patients  real  good, 
we  must  make  them  happy,  and  there  is  no 
happiness  like  that  of  home.” 

“True,”  I said,  with  a sort  of  sigh. 

“ And  have  you  not  noticed  that  one  half  of 
the  chronic  valetudinarians  we  see  are  those 
who  have  either  no  home,  or  an  unhappy  one  ? 
To  such  we  try  to  give,  if  not  the  real  thing,  at 
loast  a decent  imitation  of  it.  They  have  a far 
better  chance  of  cure.” 

“I  believe  it;”  and,  turning  into  the  cheery 
drawing-room,  we  gave  ourselves  up — Austin 
thoroughly,  I partially — to  the  pleasure  of  being 
pleased. 

“Well,”  said  he,  when  we  retired,  “for  a 
sick  hospital,  this  is  the  jolliest  place  I ever 
knew.  How  do  you  feel?” 

I could  hardly  tell.  I was  stupid-like,  so 
great  was  the  change  after  months  of  hard  work 
and  solitude ; and  Corrie  and  I had  been  talk- 
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ing  over  old  times.  As  I lay  dozing,  with  the 
glimmer  of  the  fire  on  the  tall,  upright,  coffin- 
like bath,  there  seemed  to  rise  within  it  a mild, 
motionless  figure,  in  soft  white  dead-clothes, 
shut  eyes,  and  folded  hands,  and  an  inward 
voice  kept  repeating  my  favorite  saying — in  its 
simplicity  one  of  the  truest  and  most  religious 
that  Shakspeare  ever  wrote — “ Tis  better  as  it 
is.”  ****** 

We  began  “the  treatment”  next  day,  in  a 
November  morning,  to  the  light  of  a candle.  I 
will  not  enlarge  thereon,  nor  betray  the  horrors 
of  the  prison-house.  Of  course,  it  was  a trial. 

I could  hardly  help  laughing  when  I heard  afar 
off  Hardy’s  smothered  howl.  And  when  I found 
him  out  of  doors,  tramping  the  hoar  frost,  and 
gazing  lugubriously  over  the  dim,  bleak,  misty 
hills — for  it  was  before  sunrise — he,  who  was 
usually  waked  at  eleven  a.m.,  to  meet  a valet, 
and  silken  dressing-gown,  coffee,  hot  rolls,  etc., 
etc.,  I could  not  hide  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
mirth. 

He  took  it  good-humoredly ; he  was  a capital 
fellow ; but  he  shook  his  head  when  I proposed 
to  climb  the  hillside — the  lovely  hillside,  with 
its  carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  which  left  still  foliage 
enough  to  dress  the  trees,  like  Jacob’s  youngest 
darling,  in  a robe  of  many  colors,  yellow*,  brown, 
red,  dark  green — I never  beheld  more  glorious 
hues.  Sick  and  weak  as  I felt,  they  stirred  my 
soul  to  something  of  its  old  passion  for  beauty. 

“ Au  revoir  ! and  then  I must  go  up  the  hill. 

It  is  thirteen  years  since  I saw  the  country  in 
November ; it  is  fifteen  years  since  I watched 
the  sun  rise.” 

So  on  I trudged.  I was  free ! free ! I had 
not  to  walk  as  I did  in  weary  London,  that  the 
mere  motion  might  stir  up  some  new  thoughts 
in  my  sluggish  brains — thoughts,  not  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  thinking,  but  that  each  might 
be  woven  out  for  use,  and  coined  into  gold. 

My  demon,  with  its  two  hundred  white, 
blank  faces  was  fifty  miles  away. 

I did  not  sec  the  sun  rise.  Who  ever  did 
when  he  climbed  for  it  ? But  I found  a sea  of 
misty  moor,  sweeping  in  wave  on  wave  of  browm 
heather — how  purple  it  must  once  have  been! 

—over  which  the  wind  blew  in  my  face,  as  it 
used  to  blow  over  the  hills  at  home. 

I met  it — I who  two  days  since  had  cowered 
before  the  slightest  draught.  My  throat  choked, 
my  eyes  burned.  I walked  rapidly  on,  howling 
out  at  the  top  of  my  voice  Victor  Hugo’s  song 
of  “Le  Toude  Totede.” 

“Gastibelza,  rhorame  & U carabine 
Chant&it  ainsi : 

Qnelqu’un  a-t-ll  conna  dona  Sabine  ? 

Quelqu’un  d’ici  ? 

Danse z,  chantez,  villageola,  la  unit  gagne 
Le  mont  Fold: 

Le  vent  qui  vient  & t ravers  la  montagne 
Me  rendra  fou,  oui,  me  rendra  fou  P 

Breakfast  early ; rosy  looks ; cheerful  greet- 
ings ; everybody  seeming  to  take  a kindly  inter- 
est in  one  another ; the  Corrie  family  taking  an 
interest  in  each  and  all ; the  wholesome  give- 
and-take  system  of  life’s  small  charities  going 
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on  around,  so  that,  perforce,  strangers  joined  in 
the  pleasant  traffic. 

These  were  my  first  daylight  impressions  of 
Highwood.  Austin’s  seemed  the  same.  He 
was  busily  engaged  in  doing  the  agreeable  to 
the  bright-eyed  Jessie  Corrie,  and  three  other 
ladies ; his  public  devotion  to  the  sex  being  very 
polytheistic  in  its  tendencies. 

I sat  aloof  and  made  professional  “ studies.” 
'■  “Are  these  all  the  patients  now  with  you, 
Corrie?” 

“AD  but  one.” 

Miss  Jessie,  filDng  a small  tray  with  comest- 
ibles, took  a chrysanthemum  from  the  centre 
vase,  and  laid  it  by  the  toast. 

“ Ellice  likes  white  chrysanthemums.” 

“ Is  Ellice  your  sister,  Miss  Corrie  ?” 

“ I have  none.” 

“ Your  cousin,  then  ?” 

“ No,”  half  laughing,  half  blushing ; so  I con- 
cluded it  was  a man’s  name,  and  owned  by  the 
invisible  patient  in  whose  floral  tastes  the  lady 
took  an  interest. 

After  breakfast,  the  dining-room  was  left  de- 
serted ; every  body  had  something  to  do  or  suffer ; 
we  nothing — stay — nothing,  did  I say? 

Enter  bath-man. 

“ Gentlemen,  will  you  please  to  be  ready  for 
me  at  twelve,  and  half-past  ?” 

“ There’s  something  to  suffer,  at  least,”  said 
I,  as  Austin  pulled  a long  face.  Then  we  set- 
tled, he  into  languid,  I into  restless  dreariness. 

u I shall  go  and  smoke,  Fyfe.” 

“And  I shall  go  to  my  writing.” 

“ FU  sit  with  you ; come  along.” 

I had  not  meant  that,  being  of  those  owl-like 
authors  who  can  best  ply  their  trade  alone.  But 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Despite  my  resolutions, 
and  the  maymm  opus  left  behind,  a miserable 
restlessness  drove  me  to  commence  some  small 
operetto,  so  as  any  how  to  steal  a march  upon 
my  enemy,  Time. 

I was  cutting  folios  preparatively,  and  inward- 
ly execrating  my  cousin,  who  puffed  gloomily 
at  the  fire,  when  in  walked  James  Corrie. 

“Welcome,  doctor;  take  a cigar?” 

“Against  Highwood  rules,  my  good  Sir,”  said 
Corrie,  pleasantly. 

“ Indeed ; but  I never  kept  to  a rule  in  my 
life.  Quite  impossible;  couldn’t  give  up  my 
cigar.” 

“ So  thought  I once.  Nor  my  glass  of  ale. 
Nor  my  brandy-and-water  at  supper-time.” 

“ Yet  you  did.  What  cured  you  ?” 

“ Necessity  first.  I became  a struggUng  man. 
I had  wants  enough.  I could  not  afford  an  ar- 
tificial one.  Now  cigars  only  cost  me,  besides 
a hearty  dyspepsia,  thirty  pounds  a year ; and 
thirty  pounds  a year  will  keep  one  man,  or  two 
children  from  starving.  It  seemed  a pity  in  this 
over-populated  country  that  I should  be  slowly 
killing  myself  with  what  would  save  two  other 
human  beings  alive.” 

Austin  dropped  his  weed,  still  red,  and  paused 
a little  ere  he  lit  another. 
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“ Once  in  my  Dfe,  Fyfe,  I knew  what  it  was 
to  want  water.” 

“When?”  asked  Austin,  lazily,  still  irreso- 
lutely poising  his  unlit  Havana. 

“ Four  years  ago,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  an  open 
boat,  for  five  days.” 

“ How  many  ?” 

“ Six  men  and  one  woman,  all  dying  of  thirst. 

I have  never  touched  any  thing  but  water  since.” 

The  doctor  became  silent.  Austin  looked  at 
him  with  a certain  interest.  The  second  cigar 
still  remained  in  the  case. 

“ Come,  Mr.  Hardy,  I am  sure,  since  you  have 
put  yourself  under  my  care,  you  will  allow  me 
to  confiscate  these  contraband  articles.  I belong 
to  the  preventive  service,  you  know.” 

“ But,  Doctor,  how  ever  am  I to  drag  through 
the  day  without?” 

“ Leave  that  to  me  and  mother  Nature,  or,  as 
our  friend  here  would  poetically  say,  the  goddess 
Undine.  By-the-by,  Fyfe,  what  is  this  I see? 

MSS.  ?” 

“ Only  an  article  I want  to  finish  in  the  inter- 
vals of  my  courting  this  said  goddess  of  yours.” 

“ Can’t  be,  my  friend ; she  will  not  take  a di- 
vided heart.  In  her  name  I must  Beize  all  this. 

Best  to  be  ‘off  with  the  auld  love  before  you  arc 
on  wi’  the  new.’  ” 

“ If  Hardy  will  set  the  example.  Come,  old 
feUow,  we  have  only  to  fancy  ourselves  at  school 
again,  with  James  Corrie  instead  of  Birch  for 
our  Tyrannus.  Let’s  submit.” 

“ I know  it  will  be  the  death  of  me,”  groaned 
Austin.  But  he  met  the  doctor’s  cheerful,  com- 
ical smile,  and  somehow  the  cigar-case  vanished, 
likewise  my  MS.,  and  I rather  think  the  two 
great  pockets  of  Corrie’s  shooting-jacket  en- 
tombed both. 

Making  no  more  remarks  on  the  subject,  he 
continued  talking  about  common  topics,  the 
Eastern  war,  Highwood,  its  neighborhood,  and 
lastly,  its  inmates. 

“ What  odd  varieties  of  humanity  must  come 
under  your  hands.  How  ever  do  you  manage 
to  guide,  control,  and  amalgamate  them  all  ?” 

“ By  two  simple  rules — the  law  of  truth  and 
the  law  of  kindness.  Sick  people  are  not  unUke 
children.”  Here  we  both  slightly  winced,  but 
the  doctor  took  no  notice.  “ Have  we  not  high 
authority  for  trying  to  become  ‘ as  little  chil- 
dren ?’  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  principle 
of  the  water  cure ; that  is  how  I strive  to  carry 
it  out.” 

“ You  certainly  succeed.  I have  rarely  be- 
held more  cheerful  and  happy  faces.  It  is  quite 
a treat  to  look  round  at  meal  times.  We  have 
seen  aU  the  patients,  I think  you  said  ?” 

“ Except  the  one  I mentioned.” 

“ Who  was  that  ?” 

“ Miss  Ellice  Keir.” 

“ I have  heard  about  her,”  said  Austin,  lan- 
guidly. “ Something  in  your  line,  !Fyfe ; the 
high,  heroic  dodge.  For  my  part,  I don’t  fancy 
your  middle-aged,  strong-minded,  self-devoted 
females.” 

“ Miss  Keir  would  be  as  much  surprised  as 
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any  one  of  her  friends  to  hear  herself  put  under 
that  category.  Indeed,  you  quite  mistake,  Mr. 
Hardy,”  said  the  doctor,  quietly. 

“ What  is  she,  then  ?” 

“ She  has  been,  and  still  is,  a great  sufferer.” 

Something  extra-professional  and  dignified  in 
Corrie  suppressed  my  cousin.  Besides,  he  was 
too  kind-hearted  to  make  game  of  any  “ great 
sufferer.” 

But  when  our  medico  was  gone,  I scrupled 
not  to  question  about  the  “ high,  heroic  dodge.” 

“ It  might  come  in  you  know.  Any  scrap  of 
an  idea  is  valuable  to  such  addled  brains  as 
mine.  I might  put  her  in  my  next  book.” 

“Do  you  put  people  in  your  books?”  said 
Austin,  with  an  open  mouth  of  slight  alarm. 

“ Never,  my  good  fellow'.  That  is,  never  in 
ioto , never  to  their  injury,  and  never  while  I 
think  they  would  dislike  it.  I only  make  stu- 
dies of  “ bits,”  heads  and  feet,  noses  and  eyes, 
as  a painter  would.  I wouldn’t  “ show  up”  any 
body.  It’s  mean.  But,”  for  I saw  I was  talk- 
ing miles  over  Austin’s  head,  or  at  least  his  ex- 
perience. “ what  of  Ellice  Keir  ?” 

“ She  is  an  American.” 

“ Stop ! a Yankee  ? Then  I don’t  wish  to 
hear  another  word.” 

No,  it  was  useless  trying  to  get  up  an  interest 
in  any  body  or  any  thing.  Chronic  ill  health 
of  mind,  or  body,  or  both,  is  not  cured  in  a 
day. 

True,  the  charm  of  change  lasted  for  some 
eight-and-forty  hours  or  so,  and  I began  greatly 
to  enjoy  the  morning  bath,  the  moorland  walk 
to  meet  the  sun,  the  cheery  breakfast,  where 
food  tasted  pleasant,  and  one  wra?s  not  afraid  to 
eat,  where  conversation  was  pleasant,  and  one 
did  not  tremble  to  use  one’s  brains,  nor  to  waste 
in  mere  talk  the  thoughts  which  were  one’s 
stock  in  trade,  valuable  as  bullion  gold. 

But  os  the  day  crept  on  all  this  brightness 
faded,  and  life  became  as  dull  and  pale  as  it 
was  every  where  to  me. 

And  still  in  solitary  walks,  amid  the  soft  drop- 
pings or  wild  whirlings  of  dead  leaves,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  dying  fern,  in  the  still  deep  solitude 
of  parlor  circles,  merry  and  loud,  I found  my- 
self moodily  and  cynically  commenting,  with  the 
preacher,  “ Vanity,  vanity,  aU  is  vanity.”  And 
out  of  the  intolerable  weight,  the  leaden-folded 
cloak,  which  seemed  to  wrrap  me  round,  or  else 
to  hang  like  a pall  between  me  and  all  creation, 
I used  sometimes,  at  twitter  of  a bird,  or  sound 
of  moorland  wind,  or  hand-breadth  of  rosy,  win- 
ter sunset  lighting  up  the  dull  sky,  I used,  to 
Stretch  out  my  hands,  longing  to  sob  out  like  a 
child,  yet  able  only  to  sigh,  “ Oh,  for  the  dreams 
of  my  youth !” 

For  Austin,  he  succeeded  better.  His  soul 
did  not  trouble  him  much,  or  the  dreams  of  his 
youth  either.  His  fine  animal  nature  responded 
to  this  uncorrupt  animal  existence.  He  grew 
rapidly  better,  and  lived  apparently  a very  jolly 
life,  though  at  intervals  still  complaining  of  its 
being  so  “ slow.” 

I sat  tothe  dining-room  fire  alone,  for  it  was 
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the  forenoon.  Let  me  draw  the  picture  of  that 
day. 

A gloomy  day.  True  November.  Damp 
and  raw.  The  terrace  and  the  lawn  strewed 
with  dead  leaves.  More  kept  falling,  fluttering 
down  one  by  one,  like  shot  birds.  The  only 
bit  of  warm  color  the  eye  could  seize  on  was  a 
tall  cedar,  between  whose  branches  shone  a 
beech-tree  beyond,  making  alternate  lines  of 
dark-red  and  dark-green.  Every  day  at  break- 
fast I used  to  look  at  it,  often  thinking,  childish 
fashion,  that  I should  like  to  be  a beech,  with 
its  ever-moving  leaves,  so  vocal  in  their  prime, 
so  rich  in  hue,  to  the  very  minute  that  they 
fall. 

Maundering  thus,  I went  “ mooning”  up  and 
down  the  lone  room,  my  hands  in  my  pockets, 
thinking  how  long  it  was  since  I had  been  a 
child — wondering  whether  in  the  next  form  of 
existence  I should  be  a child  again. 

Hark!  a harmonium!  I did  not  know  there 
was  one  in  the  house.  In  the  next  room,  prob- 
ably. Somebody  playing  it  well,  too. 

Now,  I do  not  care  for  music  in  general — not 
the  music  one  gets  “ in  society.”  It  is  too  flimsy 
for  me.  The  love-songs  sicken  me;  the  sad, 
plaintive  songs,  badly  sung,  are  atrocious ; well 
sung,  they  tear  one’s  heart;  and  at  thirty,  one 
begins  to  find  that  a very  unnecessaiy  piece  of 
laceration — 

“ What  is  life,  that  we  should  moan — 

Why  make  such  ado  V' 

In  Heaven’s  name,  troll  a merry  stave  and 
have  done  with  it.  As  for  piano-forte  playing, 

I had  rather  hear  my  aunt’s  kitten  run  over  the 
keys — at  least,  almost  always. 

But  I like  on  organ;  and,  second  best,  a 
harmonium.  I liked  this  one.  Corrie  found 
me  pacing  up  and  down,  or  listening,  rapt  in  a 
state  bordering  on  sublimest  satisfaction. 

“What  a lovely  tone— calm,  liquid,  grand, 
dreamy,  too — like  the  dreams  of  one’s  youth, 
with  aU  the  passions  and  pain  burnt  out  of 
them.  How  exquisitely  smooth  and  delicate 
the  touch ; and  it  isn’t  easy,  for  I have  tried — 
listen.” 

“ Yes — she  plays  very  well.” 

“Who  is  it?” 

“ Miss  Keir.” 

“Miss  Keir!  to  make  me  almost  cry — yes  I 
have ! Even  Handel ! She  with  her  Yankee 
fingers  and  Yankee  soul !” 

“My  good  friend,  you  mistake;  even  if  Yan- 
kee were  the  terrible  adjective  you  make  it, 
which  I beg  respectfully  to  deny,  having  a great 
respect  for  brother  Jonathan.  But  Miss  Keir  is 
a Canadian.  She  was  born  at  Montreal.  Come, 

I will  introduce  you.” 

We  entered — a lady  rose  from  the  instru- 
ment ; a very  little  lady,  almost  eifishly  small ; 
hands  and  feet  so  tiny,  you  would  have  crushed 
them  with  a touch.  Dressed  in  black,  of  some 
soft  material  that  did  not  rustle,  but  caused  her 
to  move  softly  and  wind-like,  without  a sound. 

Not  unlike  that  woman  (oh,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
none  of  us  will  make  ^uch  another  in  this  gen- 
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nation!)  Jane  Eyre;  except  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  least  impish  or  espiegU  about 
her.  She  was  neither  young  nor  handsome 
in  the  least;  but — and  that  “but”  contradicts 
both  assertions — she  had  very  dark  Canadian 
eyes. 

I say  Canadian,  because  I have  only  seen 
them  in  Canadians  by  birth  or  descent  They 
are  neither  eastern  nor  southern,  neither  fiery 
nor  voluptuous ; but  large,  soft,  calm,  swimming 
and  trembling  in  a tender  passionateness,  or 
breaking  at  times  into  a flash  of  the  wild  Indian 
blood — worth  all  your  pale,  placid,  strong  En- 
glish eyes ! 

“Mr.  Fyfe — Miss  Keir.  He  is  a very  old 
friend  of  mine.” 

Miss  Keir  offered  her  hand — Scottish  fashion 
—her  little  pale  hand,  soft  as  a bit  of  snow,  only 
it  was  so  warm. 

Now,  that  is  another  of  my  crotchets — the 
feel  of  a hand.  Some,  it  is  martyrdom  to  me 
to  touch.  I hate  your  fishy,  your  skinny,  your 
dumpling,  your  flabby  bands — a hand  that  is 
afraid — a hand  that  clutches.  I like  a woman 
who  comes  and  lays  her  soft,  pure  palm  in 
mine,  knowing  I am  a man  and  a gentleman, 
that  I prize  the  little  passing  angel,  and  will  en- 
tertain it  honorably  and  well. 

This  was  how  Miss  Keir  shook  hands  with 
me.  She  said  something;  but  it  was  in  a 
whisper. 

“ I ought  to  have  told  you,  Fyfe,  she  has  long 
lost  her  speaking  voice ; but  we  can  hear  her 
sufficiently.  So  will  you.” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

And  her  manner  and  looks  were  so  expres- 
sive, so  spirtiuelle ; nay,  rather  let  me  use  the 
English  word  spiritual ; for  that  more  truly  in- 
dicates the  way  in  which  her  soul  seemed  to  be 
shining  through  and  glorifying  her  little  frail 
body — that  she  needed  language  less  than  most 
women. 

We  had  all  three  a very  long  conversation. 
We  dashed  at  once  in  media*  re* — tried  our 
several  hands  at  solving  some  of  the  great 
world-questions  of  our  day — some  of  the  great- 
est problems  of  the  universe.  We  grew  earn- 
est, excited,  crazy — that  is,  I did — then  calm. 
She  calmed  me.  What  she  said,  I know  not. 
I can  not  tell  if  she  explained  any  thing,  be- 
cause the  most  terrible  of  our  spiritual,  like  our 
physical  mysteries,  are  utterly  incapable  of  ex- 
planation ; but  she  calmed  me  down — like  as  a 
man  in  great  mental  anguish  is  quieted  by  be- 
ing suddenly  brought  out  into  the  open  day- 
light, the  summer  air. 

I have  a perfect  faith  in  instinctive  attraction 
and  repulsion.  I believe  there  are  people — I 
am  one — who  know  at  first  meeting  whom  they 
will  love  and  whom  they  will  hate — who  will  do 
them  harm,  and  who  good.  I believe  this  sen- 
sation is  placed  in  them  for  warning  and  guid- 
ance. I myself  have  never  run  counter  to  it 
except  to  my  after  peril. 

It  was  blindly  obeying  this  attraction,  when, 
on  leaving,.,  I requested  permission  sometimes 
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to  join  the  Cornea — Miss  Jessie  and  the  old 
lady  had  entered  now — in  Miss  Keifs  apart- 
ment. 

She  looked  at  the  Doctor;  he  answered, 
smiling — “Ypu  are  so  much  better  now,  that 
both  my  father  and  I may  allow  you  a little  so- 
ciety— especially  that  of  so  celebrated  a literary 
character  as  my  friend  Mr.  Fyfe.” 

Literature ! faugh ! I had  forgotten  the  very 
word. 

“Why  did  you  tell  her  I was  an  author?"  I 
said,  as  we  turned  out  of  doors ; Come  remorse- 
lessly exacting  the  walk  before  the  noon-day 
bath.  “ Why  could  you  not  let  me  stand  for 
once  upon  my  own  footing ; let  her  judge  me 
not  by  what  I do,  but  what  I am  ? Yet” — and 
a bitter  conviction  of  what  a contemptible  speci- 
men of  manhood  I had  sunk  to,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind — “yet,  a hard  judgment  that 
might  have  been.” 

“ Not  from  her.  But  why  should  I have  kept 
incog,  your  best  self — your  books?  she  has  read 
them  all.” 

“Has  she?  I am  sorry.  No — glad.  For 
after  all,  with  all  my  shams,  she  will  find  the 
real  Alexander  Fyfe  by  snatches  there.  But 
enough  of  myself.  I want  to  talk  about  her.” 

“You  seem  greatly  pleased  with  her.  Yet 
few  take  to  her  at  once,  she  is  so  very  quiet.” 

“But  her  quietness  gives  one  a sense  of  rest, 
and  her  soft  way  of  moving  throws  a harmony 
over  the  room.  She  is  not  unlike  the  instru- 
ment she  plays.  You  can  not  fancy  her  attuned 
to  the  drawing-room  ditties  and  ball-room  jigs 
of  life — you  can  not  conceive  of  her  either  beau- 
tiful or  young.” 

The  Doctor  silently  smiled. 

“ But  there  is  in  her  that  which  transcends 
both  youth  and  beauty — a cheerful  sacredness 
— a wholesome  calm.  She  seems  to  do  me 
good.  I should  like  to  know  more  of  her.” 

“ That  is  very  easy,  if  her  health  keeps  im- 
proving.” 

“ Has  she  been  long  an  invalid  ?” 

“ Four  years.” 

“How  did  you  meet  her?” 

“ Literally,  at  the  gates  of  death.  In  the 
boat  I told  you  of,  after  our  ship  went  down — ” 

“ Was  she  that  one  woman  ?” 

“She  was.  She  had  a brother  and  sister 
with  her,  bringing  them  to  Europe.  I got  them 
into  the  boat  safe.  For  six  days  she  was  the 
strength  of  us  all.  Then  the  little  sister  died 
on  her  lap.  The  brother  survived.” 

James  Corrie  cleared  his  throat ; we  walked 
on  a few  yards — 

“Such  a little  quiet  creature — who  would 
have  believed  it  of  her  ?” 

“Nobody  does,  and  nobody  need;  and  she 
has  been  quite  as  heroic — if  you  will  use  the 
word — in  her  illness  since,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
shipwreck.” 

“ How  is  she  affected  ?” 

“With  almost  constant  nenralgic  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  together  with  the  total  loss  of 
voice.  Her  brother  says  it  was  very  beautiful 
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once ; she  was  to  have  been  a teacher  of  sing- 

* _ >♦ 

mg. 

“ And  the  brother  ?” 

“ He  is  walking  the  hospitals  in  Edinburgh. 
She  straggled  on  with  him  for  si*  months,  till 
she  fell  ill — fortunately  in  my  mother’s  house. 
She  has  never  quite  recovered.” 

“ Do  you  think  she  ever  will  recover  ?” 

. “Certainly.  That  is — if  it  be  the  will  of 
God.  Now,  Fyfe,  your  hour  is  come — to  the 
* dripping-sheet’ — away  I” 

I left  him;  and  he  walked  rapidly  up  the 
hilL 

“Small — plain — and  not  young!  Very  at- 
tractive description,  truly.  Why,  the  patients 
here  seem  all  middle-aged — live  any  how. 
What  with  baths  and  walks  to  cut  up  the 
day,  and  your  friend  Corrie  to  look  after  one, 
what  with  his  awfully  honest,  righteous  eyes, 
one  can’t  get  the  least  bit  of  harmless  amuse- 
ment.” 

“ Except  with  Miss  Jessie.  You  flirt  enough 
with  her.” 

“ Put  that  verb  in  the  passive  voice — do,  my 
good  fellow.  I merely  respond.  What  a wild 
devil  it  is — just  like  pepper  and  mustard — 
French  mustard.  It’s  the  only  bit  of  spice  left 
in  your  terribly  wholesome  hydropathic  diet. 
I might  amuse  myself  really  with  it,  if  it  were 
only  young.” 

“ Le  besoin  de  s*  amuser , seems  the  only  pos- 
sible element  in  your  affairs  of  this  sort.” 

“ Exactly  so.”  * 

'And  he  sauntered  back  into  the  drawing- 
room, where,  our  aquatic  duties  all  done,  there 
was  usually  a most  merry  circle  till  bed  time, 
into  which  circle  my  friend  Hardy  had  dropped 
like  a god-send,  and  even  by  his  third  night 
made  himself  acceptable  to  every  body  there, 
and  especially  to  Miss  Jessie  Corrie. 

Yet  I had  no  qualms  on  her  account ; if,  in- 
deed, I could  have  felt  enough  interest  in  life 
to  suffer  qualms  about  any  thing.  The  lady  was 
— like  Isopel,  in  Borrow’s  “Lavengro”  (you 
see,  unlike  many  authors,  I do  read  other  books 
besides  my  own) — “large  and  fierce,  and  able 
to  take  her  own  part.”  I did  not  think  she  had 
a heart;  any  how,  it  did  not  matter  its  being 
broken — most  people’s  are;  else  where  would 
all  the  poems  and  novels  come  from  ? 

“ As  you  will,  my  good  friends,”  thought  I, 
watching  them  lounging,  flirting,  and  laughing. 
“It’s  a case  of  diamond  cut  diamond.  Skim 
away  over  life’s  shallows  in  your  painted  jolly- 
boats.  You’ll  swamp  no  one — not  even  each 
other ; or,  if  you  did,  it’s  no  business  of  mine.” 

But  just  at  that  minute  I paused — I caught  a 
tone  of  the  harmonium  down  stairs. 

“ Now,”  thinks  I to  myself,  “ I wonder  what 
those  eyes  down  below  would  say  if  they  were 
looking  on  instead  of  mine.  Would  they  have 
my  cynicism — my  contemptuous  laissez-aller  t 
But  ‘Physician  heal  thyself.’  How  can  I be 
bothered  to  pull  the  mote  out  of  another's  eye, 
when  I am  still  blinded  by  the  beam  in  my 
own.  Blinder  than,  ever— or  else  coming  into 
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the  light  makes  me  feel  it  more — since  morn- 
ing.” 

Our  fourth  day  at  Highwood — and  Sunday ; 
Austin  escorted  a carriage-full  of  ladies  to 
church — he  thought  it  more  “ respectable.” 
For  me — 

Oh,  thou  one  Father  of  the  universe— one  in- 
finite and  unapproachable  Wisdom — one  all-sat- 
isfying and  all-perfect  Love — when  wilt  Thou 
visit  me  ? when  wilt  Thou  enlighten  me  ? when 
wilt  Thou  comfort  me  ? I stand  under  the  pine- 
wood  on  the  hill-top,  where  the  Air  is  so  rare,  and 
the  wind  so  wild — it  seems  nearer  to  Thee.  I 
long  to  die  and  learn  Thy  mysteries — to  die  and 
be  filled  with  Thy  love.  My  soul  cries  out  unto 
Thee  with  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry — 
which  is  often  the  only  evidence  it  has  of  its 
own'  existence.  I do  not  believe  in  myself  at 
all — my  worthless,  aimless,  broken-spirited,  mis- 
erable self ; but  I believe  in  Thee. 

“ The  fool  has  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God.”  But  only  the  fool ; or,  perhaps,  he  who 
pays  a guinea  toll  to  heaven  on  a silver  charity- 
plate,  or  keeps  a bishop  to  pray  for  him.  I pre- 
fer the  hill-top,  and  Parson  Breeze. 

But  coming  down  the  hill,  I met  Corrie,  and 
went  in  with  him  to  speak  to  Miss  Keir.  He 
told  her  what  I had  been  saying. 

She  pointed  to  a line  she  had  been  setting  as 
a copy  for  the  lodge-keeper’s  lame  daughter, 
whom  she  usually  taught  to  write  of  a Sun- 
day: 

“In  every  place,  he  that  loveth  God>  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  Him.” 

That  was  the  best  sermon  after  all.  That 
was  what  the  preacher  on  the  mount  would 
have  said  to  us,  Ellice  Keir ! 

“ Water  cure ! I think,  Doctor,  your  system 
is  directed  not  only  to  the  body,  but  the  soul. 
Mine  feels  cleaner  than  of  yore.” 

“ Does  it.” 

We  were  pacing  the  terrace  walk — Miss  Keir 
and  Miss  Jessie  watching  us  from  the  window. 
It  had  become  a matter  of  custom  that  I should 
always  spend  a morning  hour  or  two  in  her 
room.  They  were  the  best  hours  of  the  day. 

“ What  a calm,  clear  mind — purified  by  suf- 
fering, full  of  inward  faith.  How  she  looks 
through  all  shams  right  down  into  truth — God’s 
truth.  Like — if  it  were  not  as  hackneyed  as 
Piccadilly  in  May — like  a steady-eyed  astrono- 
mer looking  down  into  a well.  We  see  only 
the  glaring  noon  looking  without,  or  the  black 
incrusted  sides : she  sees  the  stars  at  the  bot- 
tom. She  knows  where  to  look  for  them,  be- 
cause she  believes  they  are  there” 

“ You  are  quite  poetical.” 

“ I feel  so  at  times — here.  I think  I could 
write  my  book,  if  you  would  let  me.” 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head. 

“And  sometimes  I could  almost  fancy  that 
Alexander  Fyfe’s  boy -heart  was  only  buried, 
with  Sir  William’s,  under  that  sun-dial,  and 


that  a trifle  of  digging  would  bring  it  to  the  sur- 
face again — slightly  decayed,  perhaps,  but  a hu- 


man heart  still.” 
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“Are  yon  thinking  of  marrying?”  said  the 
Doctor,  very  gravely. 

“No;  nor  of  loving,  in  that  sense.  It  isn*t 
in  me.  Bat  simply  of  resuscitating  from  fast 
corruption  that  aforesaid  portion  of  human  an- 
atomy, which  we  authors  trade  in  so  much  that 
we  leave  no  material  for  home  use.” 

“Do  speak  plainly ; I am  but  a plain  man.” 

“For  the  which  thank  Heaven!  Merely, 
Corrie,  that  we  authors  are  liable,  above  most 
people,  to  the  danger  that,  while  preaching  to 
others,  ourselves  should  become  castaways.  We 
teach  ourselves  that  to  paint  high  virtue  is  to 
exemplify  it.  We  like  to  act  leader  and  chorus, 
instead  of  principals — to  talk  rather  than  to 
work.  In  brie£  we  write  when  we  ought  to 
lire.” 

“ Possibly.  But  what  are  you  driving  at  ?” 

“ This.  Here  hare  I been  crying  up  the  ideal 
these  thirteen  years;  scribbled  folios  on  moral 
power,  heroism,  self-denial,  %and  that  sort  of 
thing.” 

“Ton  have,  indeed;  yonr  writings  are  beau- 
tiful.” 

“My  writings!  And  what  am  I?  A self- 
engrossed,  sickly,  miserable,  hypochondriacal 
fooL” 

“My  dear  fellow!” 

“It  is  true  ! And  that  woman,  Ellice  Keir, 
who  never  wrote  a line  in  all  her  days,  she  lives 
a poem.  Such  a one  as  in  all  mg  days  I will 
never  be  able  to  write.” 

“I  will  tell  her  what  you  say,”  answered  the 
Doctor,  smiling.  “ Come  along.” 

He  did  so,  almost  word  for  word.  She  look- 
ed in  his  face,  and  blushed  up  to  the  eyes — a 
vivid,  tremulous,  happy  blush. 

“ Mr.  Fyfe  is  quite  mistaken,  you  know.” 

“I  know  he  is  mistaken  in  one  thing:  that 
we  need  only  judge  ourselves,  as  we  trust  we 
shall  be  judged,  according  to  our  gifts.  It  is 
folly  for  a rose-bush  to  despise  itself  because  it 
is  not  an  oak.” 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  with  her  kind  eyes  lighting 
on  me ; “ it  should  rather  abide  in  peace,  and 
grow  to  the  utmost  perfection  its  own  roses. 
They  are  veiy  dear  and  sweet.” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  It  was  better  to  me 
than  a laurel  crown.  ****** 

Henceforward  I began  truly  to  live:  the  first 
time  I had  lived  for  years.  Up  ere  daylight, 
instead  of  that  stupor  of  body  and  soul  which 
used  to  last  till  near  mid-day.  The  baths — 
out  of  which  one  comes  pure  as  a child  and 
strong  as  a Hercules.  The  walks — clasping 
nature  like  a mistress;  nature,  always  lovely 
and  beloved  to  me,  even  when  she  pelted  me 
with  rain-storms,  frowned  at  me  through  lead- 
en skies,  soaked  me  with  her  soft,  perpetual 
tears. 

I will  not  say  what  it  was  to  be,  every  day, 
and  many  hours  in  the  day,  under  the  heaven- 
ly darkness  of  light — if  I may  coin  the  paradox 
— of  the  eyes  of  Ellice  Keir. 

She  never  grew,  in  mine,  any  younger  or  any 
handsomer;  -in  truth,  7 hardly  thought  of  her 
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physical  self  at  alL  It  was  a pure,  abstract  re- 
cognition of  my  ideal  of  moral  beauty — more 
perfect  than  in  any  woman  I have  ever  known. 

Pardon,  pardon;  a dream  of  my  youth! 

Thine  eyes  are  closed — closed  ! *****  * 

“Well,  if  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  (I 
don’t  think  one  man  has  a right  to  give  it  to 
another — hardly  even  one  friend  to  another 
friend,  without) — I certainly  feel  you  are  not 
acting  like  that  most  sensible,  upright,  gentle- 
manly youth  I knew  ten  years  ago — Austin 
Hardy.” 

“ Pshaw ! don’t  bring  up  ten  years  ago.  Our 
virtues  wear  out  like  our  clothes ; we  can’t  go 
shabby.  Best  get  another  suit.” 

“But  let  it  be,  at  least,  as  decent  as  the 
former.” 

“ If  it  can,  i, if  there’s  any  cash  to  get  it 
with.  But  let’s  talk  plain  English.  What  have 
you  to  say?  Do  you  think  I shall  get  into  a 
scrape  ?” 

“Not  a bit  of  it.  Miss  Jessie  is  a wise  one, 
and  a sharp  one,  too.  She  isn’t  the  least  likely 
to  break  her  heart  for  you.  She  only  coquettes 
a little.” 

“ Mighty  little.  Your  friend  the  Doctor  keeps 
such  a steady  look-out,  one  would  think  he 
wanted  her  for  himself.  The  old  people;  I 
suppose  it’s  their  duty  to  watch  black  sheep  for 
the  credit  of  the  establishment.  Never  was 
there  a fellow  who  had  so  few  opportunities  of 
love-making,  even  if  he  chose.  But  he  doesn’t 
choose.  He  only  wants  to  amuse  himself.” 

“ That  is — ho  finds  himself  in  a world  where 
people  live,  work,  struggle ; and  all  he  can  do 
is  to  amuse  himself!  Tired  of  all  his  other 
shams,  he  puts  on  the  largest  sham  of  all — the 
highest,  strongest  feeling  a human  being  can 
have— just  to  amuse  himself.” 

“You’re  civil,  Alexander.” 

“ I’m  honest.” 

“ Don’t  fly  in  a passion ; you  know  I always 
listen  to  you.  Why  did  you  not  give  me  this 
sermon  a week  ago  ?” 

“ Why,  indeed !” 

“ There’s  something  changed  about  you,  my 
boy.  You  don’t  talk  such  rigmarole  as  you 
used  to  do,  nor  in  such  a savage  tone.  Also, 
you  look  quieter — not  so  nervous.  You  will 
grow  into  a ‘show  case,'  as  our  friend  Corrie 
would  say.  It  is  really  the  water  cure.” 

“ Probably.  But  never  mind  me.  Tm  talk- 
ing about  you,  and  Miss  Jessie  likewise.  Mark 
me,  Austin,  that  young  woman — ” 

“ Hold  there.  Middle-aged — twenty-seven, 
at  least;  else  I might  have  thoughts  seriously 
of  her — for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  She  is  a good 
figure,  large  and  lady-like — very  decent  requi- 
sites for  Mrs.  Hardy.  More  I can’t  expect 
Well,  what  about  that  young  woman  ?” 

“ Merely,  that  she  never  had  any  heart  at  all; 
or,  if  she  had,  she  has  worn  it  on  her  sleeve,  till 
the  daws  have  pecked  it  away.” 

“Just  like  mine.” 

“ I wonder  you’ll  even  condescend  to  play  at 

folly — still  worse,  at  mock  sentiment  with  her. 
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She  who  is  all  false,  from  top  to  toe,  without 
and  within.” 

“ Heigho ! So  am  I.” 

“ You're  not,  Austin  Hardy.  You  think  it 
fine  to  sham  vice ; you’re  too  lazy  to  struggle 
through  to  virtue ; but  you’re  an  honest  fellow 
at  heart.” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  Alick,”  in  a gruff  voice. 
44  Here  comes  the  lovely  young  Jessie.  Wel- 
come ! She  is  just  in  time  to  spread  her  petals 
to  the  sunrise,  my  fair  Flower  of  Dumblane.” 

For — and  let  me  premise  that  this  is  a most 
original  scene  for  a tryste,  and  quite  peculiar  to 
a hydropathic  establishment — I ought  to  have 
said  that  we  were  taking  our  morning  walk,  all 
things  being  yet  dusky  in  the  cloudy  winter 
dawn.  Though  in  the  east,  and  up  even  to  the 
zenith,  the  sky  was  catching  a faint  rosy  tinge ; 
and  between  the  two  pine-woods  one  vivid  sul- 
phur-colored cloud  showed  that  somewhere,  far 
below  the  visible  horizon,  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  shine. 

I maintain,  from  personal  experience  at  High- 
wood,  that  sunrise  in  general  is  what  a school- 
boy would  call  “a  great  humbug” — “a  dead 
take-in.”  Sunset  is  twice  as  fine.  But  still  it 
has  a peculiarity  of  its  own,  especially  on  a "win- 
ter morning.  The  worthy  old  sun  seems  to 
climb  up  so  doggedly  pertinacious,  so  patiently 
strong,  though  shorn  of  his  beams — struggling 
through  that  mist  and  damp  to  smile  upon  a 
poor  earth,  who  is  so  weary,  ragged,  and  wan, 
she  hardly  dares  to  see  him.  But  steadily  he 
rises — like  a high,  honest  purpose  dawning  in 
the  hopeless  winter  of  a man's  days,  when  time 
is  short  and  weather  bleak ; yet  steadily  it  rises, 
and  comes  at  last  to  day-break — day-light — ay, 
unto  perfect  noon-day. 

I began  to  think  sometimes  on  this  wise — as 
if  even  though  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I had 
sat  and  watched  my  sun  go  down — steadily, 
stoically,  "with  open  eyes  that  never  blenched  or 
moistened ; yet  every  morning  at  this  hour,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  might  rise  to-morrow. 

And  Austin  ?****** 

44  Bless  my  life  I I haven’t  the  least  wish  in 
all  the  world.  Is  that  your  wonderful  Miss 
Keir  ? What  a very  plain  woman !” 

It  was  her  first  appearance  in  the  evening 
circle,  and  I had  offered  Hardy  to  introduce 
him.  Of  course,  receiving  this  reply,  I imme- 
diately turned,  and  left  him  to  his  own  devices. 

A “plain  woman,”  was  she?  Perhaps.  I 
could  not  tell ; I had  scarcely  thought  about  it. 
If  I did  now,  it  was  only  vaguely — thinking  of 
an  observation  once  made  on  a friend  of  mine. 
Its  object  told  it  me  herself,  with  a simple, 
grateful  pleasure,  even  to  tears:  “One  never 
knows  whether  she  is  pretty  or  not ; one  only 
feels  one  loves  her.” 

And  I loved  Ellice  Keir,  in  that  sort  of  harm- 
less way,  with  a tender  friendship  which,  when 
both  are  well  advanced  in  life,  so  as  to  make  it 
safe  and  free,  it  does  a man  good  to  bestow, 
and  is  sweet  for  a woman  to  receive.  So  I rea- 


She  sat  in  the  fireside  arm-chair,  the  same 
little  black-stoled  figure,  the  sound  of  whose 
voice  was  never  heard,  yet  whose  mute  smile 
created  around  her  a circle  of  brightness,  44  like 
the  moderateur  lamp,”  as  Corrie  said  in  his 
quaint  way.  All  “looked  to  her  and  were 
lightened.”  She  appeared  to  draw  from  the 
various  calyx  of  every  human  heart  some  per- 
fume— usually  the  best  perfume  it  had. 

Gradually  nearly  all  the  party  gathered  aroimd 
her;  and  a few  stragglers  only  were  left  apart, 
including  Hardy  and  Miss  Corrie.  At  last  I 
heard  him  behind  me. 

“How  glad  every  body  seems  to  have  Miss 
Keir  back  here  again !” 

“That  is  not  wonderful.” 

44  There  is  a general  seceding  to  her.  I sup- 
pose I must  e’en  follow  the  herd.  Come,  you 
may  introduce  me,  if  you  like.” 

“By  no  means.  How  could  you  be  ex- 
pected to  do  the  civil  to  such  ‘a  very  plain 
woman  ?’  ” 

“ ’Pon  my  life,  and  so  she  is.  But  there’s 
something  odd  about  her.  Those  eyes — I felt 
them  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  They 
seem  to  be  finding  one  out.  Confess — have 
you  been  telling  her  any  of  my  misdeeds  ?” 

“Austin  Hardy  1” 

“Well,  it  would  not  be  like  you.  Now  for 
it;  lead  the  victim  to  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

I’m  prepared.” 

But  Miss  Keir  was  already  retiring.  A mere 
introduction  passed — no  more. 

44  Ah  1”  said  Austin,  drawing  a deep  breath, 
and  giving  me  a slight  wink,  as  Miss  Jessie 
came  on  in  full  sail  up  to  the  chair  where  he 
was  lounging,  “No  matter;  I shall  go  back  to 
my  old  ways.  It’s  easier,  now  that  woman  is 
out  of  the  room.” 

Hardy  held  out  for  one  evening — two — the 
beginning  of  the  third;  said  she  was  clever, 
and  he  hated  clever  women ; quiet,  and  he  liked 
to  be  amused.  Afterward,  I saw  him  listening, 
with  polite,  abstracted  smile,  to  the  large  dose 
of  “amusement”  Miss  Jessie  always  furnished; 
but  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  fireside  circle, 
now  a brighter  circle  than  ever,  since  Miss  Keir 
was  its  centre.  No,  not  its  centre ; for  her  at- 
traction in  society  was  more  of  the  passive  kind. 

She  did  not  shine  herself,  but  she  created  a 
fresh,  clear  atmosphere,  in  which  every  one  else 
shone  brighter  than  before.  Finally,  Hardy 
was  discovered  leaning  behind  the  velvet  arm- 
chair, attentive  to  the  discussion.  It  was  some- 
thing about  Northumberland  mines,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  miners. 

“Miss  Keir  is  speaking  to  you,”  Mr.  Hardy. 

It  was  really  droll  to  see  him  bend  forward  with 
that  eager,  pleased  face,  to  “ such  a very  plain 
woman.” 

“ Yes,  my  property  does  lie  among  the  mining 
country,  but  I never  troubled  my  head  much 
about  it.  I have  had  no  time.” 

She  apparently  repeated  his  latter  words  with 
a gentle  smile. 

“That  is,  I fear  I have  never  had  energy 
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enough  to  make  time.  1 am  a very  lasy  fellow, 
as  Fyfe  would  tell  you.” 

She  smiled  again,  and  said  something  more. 
He  brightened  up. 

u Ay,  my  cousin  always  has  a good  word  for 
me;  but,  indeed,  1 am  not  fit  for  any  thing 
of  the  sort.  I couldn’t  take  the  trouble.  My 
property,  even  such  as  it  is,  is  the  greatest  bur- 
den of  my  life. 

Here  Jessie  Corrie  tittered  out  some  very 
commonplace  remark,  to  which  he  replied  with 
one  of  his  usual  fulsome  speeches  to  women; 
but  still  kept  talking  to  Miss  Keir — 

44  Duties  of  property ! Dreadful  word, 4 duty  V 
Quite  out  of  my  line.  Besides,  it’s  too  late  now. 
With  my  ill-health — ” 

Here  he  seemed  conscious  of  an  amused  look 
resting  on  his  brawny  figure  and  ruddy  face — 

44  Well,  I fear  you  and  the  Doctor  must  find 
out  a better  man  for  the  carrying  out  of  your 
philanthropic  plans.  I have  been  too  long  given 
up  to  the  4 dolce  Jar  nienteJ  ” 

Yet  he  lingered  and  listened,  gradually  with 
some  real  interest  gleaming  through  his  elegant 
languor ; now  and  then  joining  in  the  conversa- 
tion with  a word  or  two  of  the  capital  good  sense 
he  could  furnish  at  will,  though  he  was  not  cursed 
to  any  heavy  degree  with  that  commodity  called 
44  brains.”  Parting,  Miss  Keir  shook  hands  with 
him,  with  a friendly  word  or  two. 

44  By  Jove,  Fyfe,  that  isn’t  a bad  sort  of  wo- 
man, just  for  a change.  I’m  rather  sick  of  bean- 
ties.  One  is  obliged  to  think  before  one  speaks 
to  her,  just  as  if  she  were  a man.” 

I smiled. 

44  Her  sex  is  indebted  to  you.” 

44  Pshaw ! she  is  not  a bit  like  a woman.” 

44  Altogether  like  a woman,”  I think. 

44Well,  have  your  own  way.” 

He  stood  meditating,  a rare  fact  for  Austin 
Hardy. 

“There  was  some  sense  in  those  schemes  of 
hers.  When  I was  twenty-one  I used  to  have 
grand  notions  about  improving  my  estates,  and 
living  king  of  the  country-side,  after  the  good 
old  fashion.  But  all  vanished  in  smoke.  It’s 
too  late  now.” 

44  No  good  thing  is  ever  too  late.  Did  yon 
not  hear  her  saying  so  ? She  thinks  you  might 
cany  out  ever  so  many  of  the  Doctors  sanitary 
and  edncational  schemes.  She  told  me  she 
wished  you  would.” 

44  Did  she  ? But  I have  not  the  power,  and 
it  isn’t  worth  while.  Let  the  world  jog  on  as  it 
likes,  it  will  last  my  time.  However,  perhaps 
I may  just  hear  what  she  says  on  the  subject  to- 
morrow.” 

I smiled  to  myself,  and  was  satisfied. 

4*By-the-by,  Alick,  I altogether  forgot  to  bid 
good-night  to  Jessie  Corrie.” 

Substitution,  that  is  the  true  theory  of  amend- 
fflent  Knock  a rotten  substance  out  by  driving 
a sound  wedge  in. 

So  thought  I,  when  two  days  after  I saw  Aus- 
tin making  himself  busy — at  least  as  busy  as  a 
man  can  weH  be  who  if  going  through  the  water- 
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treatment — in  this  new  interest,  which  perhaps 
was  the  only  real  interest  he  was  capable  of.  It 
roused  his  best  self — that  for  which  nature  in- 
tended him  — the  active,  upright,  benevolent 
country  gentleman. 

He  took  to  plans,  drawings,  blue-books,  works 
on  political  economy,  and  spent  half  the  morn- 
ing in  that  little  parlor  I so  loved,  with  Dr.  James 
Corrie  and  Miss  Keir. 

The  former  said  to  me,  watching  him — 

44  Here’s  a change  in  our  friend  Mr.  Hardy. 

I fancy  he,  too,  is  participating  in  the  spiritual 
water  cure.” 

44  It  appears  so.” 

Nor  did  I grudge  him  that  healing.  * * * * 

It  was  a November  day — November,  yet  so 
mild,  so  sunshiny,  so  heavenly  calm,  that  but  for 
the  thinned  trees,  the  brown  heather,  the  with- 
ered fern,  you  would  have  thought  it  spring. 

Her  pony’s  feet  were  up  to  the  fetlock  in  dead 
beech  leaves,  making  a soft  rustle  as  we  climbed 
the  hill.  We — that  is,  Miss  Corrie,  Hardy,  Dr. 

James,  and  I.  The  old  Dr.  Corrie  and  his  wife 
were  a good  way  behind.  They,  too,  had  made  a 
point  of  joining  the  triumphant  procession  which 
celebrated  Miss  Heir’s  return  to  the  outer  world; 
for  every  body  loved  her — every  body ! 

She  seemed  to  know  and  feel  it — to  sun  her- 
self in  it  almost  as  a child  does.  For,  though 
thirty  years  old,  there  was  still  in  her  a great 
deal  of  the  child.  Trouble  had  passed  over  her, 
ripening,  not  blasting,  and  left  her  in  the  St. 

Martin’s  summer  of  her  days,  a season  almost 
as  beautiful  as  spring.  In  that  golden  bright- 
ness, one  of  us  at  least  lived,  morning,  noon,  and 
eve,  and  half  believed  it  was  the  return  of  May. 

“This  day  seems  made  on  purpose  for  you, 

Miss  Keir,”  said  Austin,  as  he  straggled  up  the 
hill,  assisting  Miss  Jessie  kindly  and  courteously 
(perhaps  more  kindly  and  courteously  than  ever 
since  his  manner  had  gradually  sunk  to  that  and 
nothing  more).  The  lady  looked  cross,  and 
complained  of  damp  leaves.  In  her  was  nothing 
of  the  St.  Martin’s  summer,  but  an  affectation 
of  girlishness,  a frantic  clinging  to  a lost  youth, 
which  is  at  once  the  saddest  and  most  hateful 
thing  I know. 

“ Eight  hoars  since,  when  Hardy  and  I took 
our  morning  walk,  this  moor  was  all  white  with 
hoar-frost.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  not  cold, 

Miss  Keir?” 

44  Let  me  ran  and  get  her  my  fur  cape,  Alick. 

Wrill  you  help  Miss  Corrie  for  a minute  or  two?” 

“ Mr.  Hardy  is  certainly  better ; he  has  learnt 
to  run  like  any  school-boy,”  said  the  Doctor,  with 
an  amused  satisfaction. 

44  And  to  fetch  and  carry  like  any  spaniel,” 
observed  Miss  Jessie  Corrie,  whose  regard  cool- 
ing down,  gave  out  a satirical  spark  or  two  oc- 
casionally. 44 Marvelous  change!  A month 
ago,  ho  thought  of  nobody  in  the  world  but  his 
dearly-beloved  self.” 

44  He  was  ill  then.” 

Laughing  at  my  sharpness,  she  bent  forward 
to  a whisper  of  Miss  Heir’s,  which  she  repeated 
aloud  with  variations  afterward,  q n .;:M  ri|  frc  n 
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“Mr.  Hardy,  Ellice  is  much  obliged.  She 
says  you  run  like  a school-boy,  and  carry  like  a 
spaniel,  and  have  learned  at  last  to  think  of  other 
folk  in  the  house  besides  your  beloved  self.” 

“Did  she  say  so?” 

That  hurt  look  on  Austin’s  blast  visage  was 
something  new — new  as  the  odd  shyness  with 
which  he  gave  the  fur  to  me  to  wrap  her  in — he, 
the  erewhile  officious  squire  of  dames ! 

Ellice  turned  on  him  her  bright,  true,  heart- 
satisfying  smile. 

“ Tell  him” — her  breath  as  she  whispered  me 
felt  like  the  May-breezes  of  my  youth — “tell 
him,  I said,  he  thinks  of  every  body  in  the  house 
except  himself.” 

Austin  showed  that  he  could  not  only  run, 
but  blush  like  any  school-boy ; so  pleasant  seemed 
her  praise. 

On  we  went  through  the  moorland,  down  in 
the  ferny  dell  where  those  three  cedars  stood, 
huge  and  dark,  with  the  faint  sunbeams  on  their 
tops,  and  damp  earthiness  at  their  feet. 

“This  will  not  do,”  said  Dr.  James.  “Very 
unsanitary  spot.  There’s  a wholesome  breeze 
and  a grand  view  half  way  up  Torbury  Hill.” 

So  we  ascended,  knee-deep  in  heather,  in 
which  poor  Miss  Jessie  was  stranded.  Austin 
took  her  safely  to  the  old  people,  and  came  “ tear- 
ing” back,  his  hair  flying  all  abroad,  and  his 
dainty  vestments  catching  on  f urze-bushes.  How 
his  London  friends  would  have  stared ! I told 
him  so. 

“ Never  mind.  You  are  growing  just  as  much 
of  a boy  yourself,  old  fellow.  I think,  Miss  Keir, 
it  must  be  something  in  the  air  of  Highwood 
that  makes  one  young.” 

He  might  have  said,  only  he  never  made  one 
of  his  pretty  speeches  to  her,  that  she  herself  fur- 
nished no  exception  to  the  rule.  For,  in  truth, 
her  cheek  had  a girlish  rosiness  and  tint,  like 
the  inside  leaves  of  those  delicate,  peach-colored 
chrysanthemums  she  was  so  fond  of.  I think — 
oh,  contemptibly-sentimental  thought ! — I would 
like  to  have  my  grave  planted  with  chiysanthe- 
mums.  They  come  so  cheerful  and  fair  in  the 
winter  time,  and  they  always  remind  me  of  High- 
wood  and  of  Ellice  Keir.  She  once  said,  they 
looked  like  a handful  of  happiness  when  one  is 
growing  old. 

But  we  all  eschewed  age  to-day — ay,  even  the 
Doctor,  whose  general  gravity  was  such,  that 
most  of  the  patients  looked  upon  him  as  more 
antiquated  and  reverend  than  his  father — he 
threw  off  his  antiquity  nom  He  strode  through 
the  heather,  led  the  pony,  pointed  out  the  sun- 
set. lie  had  always  the  keenest  sense  of  natu- 
ral beauty ; his  large  gray  eye  softened  and  bright- 
ened as  he  turned  to  Ellice  Keir. 

“ How  strange,  how  sad  it  must  be  to  have  to 
seek  out  God  in  nature ! To  us,  all  nature  is 
but  an  emanation  from  God.” 

I listened.  He  and  she  together — Christian 
man  and  Christian  woman — had  said  some  sweet, 
Christ-like  words  before  me  now;  and  then,  bet- 
ter still,  had  lived  before  me.  It  seemed  strange 
now  tb  it  I b«d  *ver  nried  out,  in  that  temporary 


insanity  of  unbelief  with  which  this  history  be- 
gins. I stood  “ clothed  and  in  my  right  mind.” 

It  will  be  imagined  the  sort  of  feeling  with  which 
I often  looked,  as  now,  from  one  face  to  the 
other — what  calm,  noble,  blessed  faces  they  were! 

— of  those  two,  especially  hers. 

Austin  did  the  same.  He  had  a great  kind- 
ness for  the  Doctor ; and  as  for  Miss  Keir — 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  stepping  closer  to 
her  saddle,  “ this  place  is  curiously  like  Nether- 
lands. The  country-side  is  all  barren  moor,  just 
as  this,  dotted  with  tumble-down  huts,  where 
those  brutes  of  riotous  miners  live.  Ah!  you 
smile.  It  shall  not  be  so  another  year.  Indeed, 
it  shall  not,  Miss  Keir.  Til  see  what  I can  do.” 

“Bravo!  what  you  can  do!  That  will  be 
no  little,  Mr.  Hardy.” 

“Thank  you,  Doctor.  And  there,  behind 
just  such  a fir-wood  as  that,  the  house  stands. 

Poor  old  Netherlands,  I have  not  been  there 
these  ten  years.  It  is  getting  sadly  dilapidated, 
my  steward  tells  me — but  then  it’s  his  interest 
to  tell  me  lies — they  all  do.  What  were  you 
saying  ?” 

He  bent  forward  to  hear  her. 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  he  answered,  dep- 
recatingly.  “ Bless  me,  it  never  struck  me  my 
laziness  was  harming  any  body  but  myself;  but 
for  the  future  I promise,  and  f^rfe  knows  I never 
break  my  promise.  Doctor,  you  may  well  cry 
i Bravo !’  There’s  a good  star  rising  over  poor 
old  Netherlands.  You  must  come  and  see  me 
there.” 

Then,  in  a lower  tone — 

“ Will  you  come  too,  Miss  Keir  ?” 

She  hesitated,  colored  slightly,  or  I fancied  so ; 
finally,  gave  a smiling  assent.  Austin  thanked 
her,  and  stood  looking  toward  the  fir-wood,  that 
lay  in  a black  bank  under  the  sunset. 

“Poor  old  Netherlands— dear  old  Nether- 
lands!” he  murmured  more  than  once,  in  the 
soft  tone  he  had  used  years  ago,  when  talking 
to  my  little  sister  Mary. 

I,  also,  was  young  then.  Heavens ! what  it 
is  to  be  young ! 

“Oh,  my  youth — my  youth!”  cried  out  my 
heart,  and  seemed  to  catch  at  its  last  streaming, 
even  as  each  wave  of  moor,  each  stump  of  tree 
caught  at  the  sun  as  he  was  going  down  with  a 
wild  clutch,  as  knowing  that  this  glimmer  was, 
indeed,  the  last — that  afterward  there  would  be 
nothing  but  gloom.  But  he  went  down,  and  it 
was  light  still. 

“This  is  the  strangest  winter  evening.  It 
will  not  grow  dark.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
dainty,  bright  new  moon?  We  must  go  home, 
for  all  that,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“Not  yet — just  one  minute  longer,  Mias 
Keir.” 

I put  my  arm  on  her  pony’s  neck.  I could 
see  behind  me  a fold  or  two  of  her  gown — juat 
enough  to  feel  she  was  there.  I fancied  I heard 
her  sigh.  No  wonder— every  thing  was  so  still 
and  beautiful. 

For  me,  my  sigh  was  almost  a sob.  My  soul 
was  come  into  me  again.  I was  no  longer  a 
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wretched  clod,  passionless,  brainless.  I could 
feel,  enjoy,  create;  I was  again  an  author,  a 
poet — greater  yet — I was  a man. 

“ Oh,  thank  God,  this  is  like  my  youth ! And 
I am  young — I am  only  thirty-two.  I might 
lire  my  life  out  yet.” 

“Live  it!”  said  the  brave,  soft  voice  of  James 
Corrie. 

“ Live  it !”  said  the  silent  smile  of  Ellice  Keir. 

“I  will!” 


Though  the  vow  was  then  taken  somewhat  in 
blindness  of  what  was,  and  was  to  come,  still, 
God  be  witness,  I shall  never  break  it  either  to 
Him  or  these.  ****** 

“I’ve  done  it,  Alick — I thought  I could.” 

And  Hardy,  after  three  days*  absence — I con- 
cluded in  London — burst  into  our  sitting-room, 
a huge  peripatetic  snow-drift. 

“ Done  what  ?” 

“I  forgot — you  don’t  know  yet.  But  HI 
tell  you  in  a minute,  when  I'm  not  so  out  of 
breath.” 


“ Did  you  come  in  by  the  six  o'clock  train 
to-night  ?” 

“Surely.” 

“ Nobody  expected  you.  Tou  must  have  had 
to  walk  across  the  country.” 

“ Of  course  I did.” 

“Tell  it  not  at  the  Albany,  lest  Highwood 
should  be  inundated  with  a hood  of  bachelors 
seeking  the  water  cure,  that  I should  have  lived 
to  see  Austin  Hardy,  Esquire,  taking  a four- 
mile  night-walk  through  a heavy  Christmas 
snow !” 


“Pshaw,  don’t  make  game  of  a fellow;  it’s 
only  what  a man  ought  to  do,  if  he's  any  thing 
like  a man.” 

He  certainly  looked  every  inch  “a  man.” 
His  languid  affectations,  his  fashionable  drawl, 
were  gone.  Even  his  dress — that  Stultzian  toi- 
let once  rivaling  the  count  himself — was  now 
paid  no  more  attention  to  than  any  decent  gen- 
tleman is  justified  in  paying.  His  hair  frizzled, 
guiltless  of  Macassar,  for  his  oils  and  his  per- 
fumes the  water  cure  seemed  to  have  washed 
them  all  away.  Altogether  he  was  a very  fine 
fellow,  indeed — in  the  physical  line.  My  own 
small  corporeality  shrunk  into  insignificance 
beside  him. 

But  I had  been  sitting  for  two  hours  looking 
direct  into  those  eyes,  which  looked  as  steadily 
into  mine,  in  bright  and  friendly  communion — 
those  eyes  which  always  sent  a deep  peace,  a 
quiet  rest  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
No ; I did  not  envy  Austin  Hardy. 

“ Now,  my  good  fellow,  when  you  have  shak- 
en off  your  snow,  sit  down  and  inform  me  of 
this  mighty  deed.” 

“Oh,  it’s  nothing — a mere  nothing,”  With 
that  air  of  positive  shyness,  which  was  in  him 
so  new  and  so  comical.  “First,  is  all  well  at 
Highwood  ?” 

“ Certainly.  You  surely  did  not  expect  any 
great  internal  convulsions  to  happen  in  three 
days?” 


“No 
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fancies.  How  deliciously  quiet  this  place  seems, 
after  knocking  abont  some  hundreds  of  miles.” 

“Some  hundreds  of  miles!  Why,  where 
have  you  been  ?” 

“To  Edinburgh.” 

“To  Edinburgh!  Yon  who  gramble  at  a 
fifty-miles’  journey.  In  this  snow,  too.  What 
important  business  dragged  yon  there  ?” 

“ Oh,  none.  Only  I thought  I ought.”  (The 
amusing  novelty  of  Austin  Hardy  doing  an  un- 
pleasant thing  because  he  ought.)  “I  went  to 
see  young  Harry  Keir.” 

I was  very  much  astonished. 

“ You  see,”  he  added,  poking  the  fire  hard, 

“ I couldn’t  bear  her  sad  looks  when  the  young 
fellow  and  his  doubtful  prospects  were  men- 
tioned. He  is  a real  fine  fellow — only  wants 
getting  a Btart  in  life,  and  he’d  get  on  like  a 
house  on  fire.  Now,  last  week  a thought 
struck  me — ” 

“ Will  you  kindly  leave  off  striking  showers 
of  fir-wood  sparks  into  my  face  ?” 

“ I didn’t  like  telling  her  beforehand,  lest,  if 
it  failed,  she  should  be  disappointed.  She  loves 
that  lad — though,  by-the-by,  he  isn’t  exactly  a 
lad ; he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  this  year,  and 
is  mighty  clever,  too — heigho!  She  is  very 
fond  of  him,  and  he  of  her,  and,  by  Jove,  and 
so  he  ought  to  be.” 

“ But  you  have  not  yet  told  me — that  is,  if 
you  were  going  to  tell  me — •” 

“Certainly,  though  there's  little  to  tell — 
merely,  that  I went  to  Edinburgh,  found  out 
the  young  man ; then  hnnted  np  my  friend  Lord 
C — - — , who  is  starting  to  Italy  with  his  sick 
son.  A tolerable  hunt,  too — followed  him  first 
to  Yorkshire,  and  then  to  Bath.  But  it’s  all 
settled  now.  Keir  is  appointed  traveling  phy- 
sician at  £300  a-year.  Not  a bad*  notion — eb, 

Alick  ? The  young  fellow  is  so  glad — it  quite 
does  one  good  to  think  of  him.” 

“Does  she  know?” 

“ Of  course  not.” 

“ How  happy  she  will  be.” 

And  it  was  he  who  had  the  power  to  give  her 
this  happiness ! For  the  first  time  in  my  life  1 
envied  Austin  Hardy. 

“ When  shall  you  tell  her  ?” 

“I  don’t  Know — I — wish  you  would,  Fyfe. 

You  would  do  it  so  much  better  than  I.” 

“No— no.”  ****** 

I was  present  when  she  was  told — told  in  an 
awkward,  unintelligible,  and  even  agitated  fash- 
ion, which  no  one  would  have  expected  from 
that  finished  gentleman,  Mr.  Austin  Hardy. 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  ns  vague- 
ly. “ I don’t  understand.” 

Hardy  repeated  the  information — just  the 
bare  fact  of  her  brother’s  appointment,  which 
young  Keir  himself  would  confirm  to-morrow. 

She  believed  at  last,  asking  pardon  for  her 
doubt.  “ But,”  with  that  rare  tear  which  showed 
how  many  could  have,  or  had  once  flowed  down 
her  dear  face,  “Harry  and  I are  not  used  to 
being  so  happy.” 

No  more  than  this.  Nothing  in  h^r.  Ojf  the 
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tragic  commodity — nothing  that  professional 
passion-mongers  like  me  conld  study  a scene 
out  of.  But  my  “studies”  had  gone  to  the 
winds  weeks  ago ! 

“And  who  has  done  me  this  kindness,  for 
which  I shall  be  grateful  all  my  life?  Who 
must  I thank  ?” 

He,  generous  fellow,  had  omitted  that  trifle. 

Of  course,  I told  her  all. 

Miss  Keir  was  very  much  affected.  She  held 
out  both  her  hands  to  him  silently.  Then  she 
said,  not  in  her  usual  whisper,  but  in  a distinct 
voice — faint  indeed,  but  an  audible  sound— the 
first  that  had  passed  her  lips  for  yean — 

“ Thank  you.  God  bless  you  I” 

Good  Dr.  James  Corrie  started  up,  quite  pale 
and  incredulous. 

“Yes,”  she  added,  smiling  on  him,  “I  can 
speak.” 

“ This  sudden  joy  has  done  it  all.  God  bless 
you,  Mr.  Hardy!” 

But  Hardy  had  disappeared.  ****** 

That  night,  after  the  drawing-room  was  de- 
serted, I sat  alone  there. 

I leaned  my  cheek  against  the  velvet  arm- 
chair, which  still  seemed  to  keep  the  impress 
and  even  the  perfume  of  her  black  hair.  Long 
meditations  seized  me.  All  my  past  life  glided 
before  me  in  a moving  picture — the  latter  half 
of  it  standing  still  like  a diorama  under  my 
gaze.  Then,  it  began  less  to  fade  than  to 
change — new  forms  mingling  with  the  old,  con- 
fusedly at  first.  Gradually  the  old  shapes 
melted  out,  without  any  sense  of  loss,  and  the 
new,  the  transcending  beautiful  and  perfect 
scene  stood  out  before  me  vivid  as  life  itself. 

I said  in  my  heart:  “Every  man,  at  every 
great  crisis  of  his  existence,  has  a right,  within 
reasonable  and  honorable  bounds,  to  secure  his 
own  happiness,  to  grasp  at  the  cup  which  he 
feels  would  be  his  soul's  strength  and  salvation. 
It  shall  be  so.  Therefore,  to-morrow — to-mor- 
row.” 

Rising,  I paced  the  room.  My  weak  nervous- 
ness was  gone — my  spirit  was  strung  up  to  its 
utmost  pitch.  I was  able  to  remove  mountains. 
My  brain  felt  clear — my  heart  throbbed  with  all 
the  warmth  of  my  youth.  Oh ! what  a youth  I 
had ! I could  weep  over  it.  In  this  moment 
it  all  came  back.  I could  have  written  a great 
book,  have  lived  a great  life ; have  achieved  the 
most  daring  exploit,  have  nerved  myself  to  the 
most  heroic  sacrifice.  . 

This  was  what  she  had  made  of  me — she,  and 
him  whom  I honored  as  much  as  I knew  she 
did.  But — I loved  her. 

Strange,  solemn  love — more  solemn  than  any 
young  man's  love — love  that  comes  in  autumn 
season — wild  as  autumn  blasts — delicious  and 
calm  as  autumn  sunshine — delicious,  not  as 
merely  itself,  but  as  the  remembrance  of  by- 
gone spring— clung  to  as  we  cling  to  every  soft 
October  day  that  dies,  knowing  that  afterward 
nothing  can  come,  nothing  will  come,  nothing 
ought  to  come,  but  winter  and  snows.  This 
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came  of  fate,  which  means  of  God — was  upon 
me,  Alexander  Fyfe,  now. 

I will  not  deny  it,  nor  murmur  at  it,  nor 
blush  for  it : never  sought  it,  nor  rushed  in  the 
way  of  it — it  was  sent — and  therefore  was  right 
and  best. . 

Slowly,  and  rather  loath,  I went  to  my  cham- 
ber. In  the  parlor  I saw  Austin  Hardy. 

He  was  sitting  over  the  fire.  I should  have 
passed  him,  but  he  turned  round.  Such  a face 
— such  a wan,  haggard,  wretched  face — that  I 
stopped. 

“ What  have  you  been  doing?  Are  you  ill  ?” 

“No.”  t 

“ Has  any  thing  happened  ? Come,  tell  me 
— we  were  lads  together.” 

He  groaned — “ Oh,  that  I were  a lad  aghin ! 

Alick,  Alick,  if  you  would  help  me  to  begin  my 
life  afresh,  and  make  it  in  any  way  worthy  of—” 

“ Of*-  Out  with  it.” 

“Of  Ellice  Keir.” 

I had  at  times  suspected  this — had  even  tried 
to  grasp  at*  the  possibility  of  it,  boldly,  as  we 
dash  at  some  horrible  doubt  that  we  know  lies 
in  wait  for  us,  wolf-like — pin  it  to  the  ground 
and  worry  jt — with  a sort  of  hope  that  it  wiR 
either  vanish  into  air  at  our  touch,  or  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  slaying  it,  leave  it  dead  at  our 
feet,  and  go  on  our  way,  safe  and  free. 

But  now,  when  the  beast  met  me — when — 
pshaw  I let  me  say  it  in  plain  English — when  I 
knew  that  my  cousin  loved  and  wished  to  marry 
Ellice  Keir,  it  drove  me  mad. 

All  kinds  of  insanities  whirled  through  my 
brain.  If  I had  any  connected  impulse  at  all, 
it  was  to  fly  at  his  throat  and  strangle  him. 

But  only — God  be  my  witness — because  he 
dared  to  love  her . Any  certainty  that  she  loved 
him,  would — I feel  it  would — have  sanctified 
him  in  my  eyes ; I could  not  have  done  him  any 
harm.  , 

Of  course  feelings  like  these  subside,  and  one 
smiles  at  them  afterward,  as  I smile  now.  But 
I would  not  like  to  live  through  that  five  min- 
utes again. 

It  passed  in  total  silence.  I am  thankful  to 
say  I never  uttered  a sound. 

Austin  at  last  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at 
me.  I steadily  met  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
mistaking  mine. 

4*  My  God,  Alick ! You  too — ?" 

“Precisely.” 

We  stood  face  to  face,  unblenching,  for  a full 
minute  more.  Then  I said, 

“ Strike  hands.  Fair  fight — no  quarter — or, 
if  you  will,  let's  both  fly,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.” 

For  I Was  very  mad  indeed.  Austin,  on  the 
contrary,  was  very  quiet — nay,  meek.  We 
seemed  to  have  changed  natures.” 

“No,”  he  said  at  length,  “flying  is  useless; 

I should  fall  dead  on  the  road;  I'll  take  my 
chance.  It  must  be  as  you  say — fair  fight,  and 
no  quarter.” 

“It  shall  be.” 

Again  a long  pause. 
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“ What  do  you  purpose  doing  ?” 

“ What  do  you  purpose  ?” 

Neither  answered  the  other’s  question.  Each 
looked  in  the  other’s  face,  savagely,  and  dropped 
his  eyes  in  a sort  of  pity  for  the  misery  imprinted 
there. 


“ I wish  it  had  not  come  to  this,  Alexander. 
We,  that  should  have  been  brothers,  if  I had 
married  little  Mary.” 

That  child’s  name  calmed  us.  Both,  looking 
aside,  half  extended  an  involuntary  hand. 

“ Let  ns  not  be  enemies,  yet.  We  do  not 
know  whether — ” 

“Tell  me  honestly,  Austin,  have  you  no  be- 
lief in  her  preference — no  tangible  hope — ?” 

“ Before  Heaven,  not  a straw  !” 

I breathed  freer.  I did  not  refuse  the  hand ; 
we  had  been  friends  so  many,  many  years. 

“Fair  play,  Alick?”  said  Hardy,  almost  pite- 
ously. “You  are  a far  cleverer  fellow  than  I. 
You  can  talk  with  her  and  interest  her.  She 
likes  you — respects  you.  Now,  I — oh,  what  a 
wretched,  trifling,  brainless  fool  I must  appear 
to  her !” 


Poor  fellow! — poor,  open-hearted,  simple- 
uinded  soul! 

“Lad,  lad” — with  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
as  when  we  used  to  stand  fishing  in  the  silvery 
Tyne — “ Do  you  think  a woman  only  cares  for 
brains  ?” 


He  shook  his  head  hopelessly.  “ I can’t  say. 
I don’t  know.  God  forgive  me” — with  a bitter, 
remorseful  humiliation — “ till  now  I have  hardly 
known  any  thing  of  good  women — that’s  it.” 
He  added,  after  a pause — “It  is  not  merely 
losing  her , you  see;  if  I lose  her,  I shall  lose 
myself — the  better  self  she  put  into  me.  My 
erery  chance  of  a new  life  hangs  on  her.  Think 
how  she  would  help  me — think  what  a man  she 
would  make  of  me.  If  I married  her — Hold 
your  hands  off.  Are  you  mad,  Fyfe  ?” 

“I  am  afraid  so.” 

She  married ! Married ! — sitting  by  another 
man’s  fireside.  The  wife  of  another  man’s  bo- 
som— the  mother  of  another  man’s  children! 
Beason  could  not  take  it  in,  imagination  beat  it 
off,  even  from  the  merest  outworks  of  the  brain. 
If  once  allowed  to  enter  the  citadel,  there  would 
have  been  a grand  explosion — a conflagration 
reaching  to  the  very  heavens,  burning  down  to 
such  a heap  of  ruins,  that  no  man  couldfrebuild 
a city  thereon  any  more. 

But  this  is  what  they  call  “fine”  writing. 
Better  say,  in  polite  phrase,  that  the  idea  of 
this  lady’s  marriage — and  to  my  cousin — was 
rather  trying  to  a person  of  my  excitable  tem- 
perament. 

I believe  Austin  was  roused  from  his  own 
feelings  to  contemplate  mine.  I have  a vague 
recollection  of  his  startled,  shocked  look,  and 
the  extreme  gentleness  of  his,  “Do  sit  down, 
there’s  a good  fellow.  I knew  you  didn’t  mean 


me  any  harm.” 

Also,  I mind  his  watching  me  as  I paced  the 
room — watching  with  a disturbed,  grieved  air — 

and  mutt- 
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“Poor  lad — he  was  always  weakly.  His 
mother  used  to  say,  a great  misfortune  would 
kill  him  or  turn  his  brain.” 

“ I hope  it  would.” 

“ Alick — don’t  say  that.”  He  turned  upon  me 
absolutely  brimming  eyes.  Now,  it  so  happened 
that,  being  her  sister’s  child,  Austin’s  eyes  were 
not  unlike  my  mother’s.  What  could  I do,  but 
come  and  sit  down  opposite  to  him,  and  try  des- 
perately to  struggle  against  the  strong  tendency 
which  I knew  my  mind  had — which  almost  all 
minds  similarly  constituted,  and  hard  worked, 
have  likewise — to  lose  its  balance,  and  go  rock- 
ing, rocking,  in  a pleasant  motion  that  seems 
temporarily  to  lull  pain,  till  it  plunges  over,  over, 
just  one  hair-breadth,  and  is  lost  in  the  abyss 
whence  Reason  is  absent  for  evermore. 

“ That  is  right — sit  down.  I should  he  sorry 
if  I wronged  you,  Alexander;  sony  that  any 
thing  should  turn  you  against  me.  You,  the 
only  fellow  who  never  flattered  or  quizzed  me — 
who  has  stuck  by  me  through  thick  and  thin,  for 
my  own  sake,  I do  belieVe,  and  not  for  my  prop- 
erty.” 

And  he  was  the  only  fellow  who,  ignorant  of 
the  gimcrackery  of  literature — disregarding  my 
petty  “reputation” — my  barren  “laurels” — 
loved  heartily,  and  had  loved  from  boyhood,  not 
the  “ celebrated  author,”  but  the  man  Alexander 
Fyfe. 

Such  a friendship  as  ours,  cemented  by  its 
very  incongruities,  was  rare — and  precious  as 
rare.  Love  could  not — should  not,  annihilate  it. 

“Austin,  let’s  to  bed.  We  shall  see  things 
clearer  in  the  morning.  Good-night.  God 
bless  you,  my  hoy  !”  ******* 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a horrible  night,  and  a 
horrible  waking.  Things  stand  so  ghastly  plain 
in  the  face  of  day. 

Yet,  blessings  on  you,  friendly  water-demon, 

( that  came  so  welcomely  at  dawn,  with  pail  after 
pail  of  icy  torrents,  cooling  all  the  fever  in  my 
blood,  leaving  behind,  on  soul  as  well  as  body, 
a warm,  heroic,  healthy  glow.  I do  believe  half 
the  passions,  crimes,  and  miseries  of  humanity 
would  be  calmed  down  under  the  influence  of 
water  cure. 

In  the  hall,  quaffing  our  matutinal  gloss,  clear 
as  crystal,  refreshing  as  the  elixir  vita,  my  cousin 
and  I met  face  to  face — faces,  strange,  no  doubt, 
and  pallid  still,  but  very  different  from  last  night. 

No  reference  to  that ; temporarily  the  ghost 
was  laid. 

“ Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning.  Starting  for  your  walk? 

Tis  damp,  rather.” 

“ Very.  Are  you  for  the  wood  ?” 

“ Probably.  And  you  for  the  moorland  ?” 

“Ay.” 

So  tacitly  we  parted.  Generally  we  walked 
together,  but  not  now.” 

Up  the  hillside,  through  the  mass  of  red 
beech-leaves  her  pony  had  trampled  through ; 
how  dead  and  dank  they  now  lay,  slowly  pass- 
ing into  corruption.  Up,  up — it  is  my  habit 
never  to  rest  till  I have  climbed  as  far  as  o m 
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can  climb— up,  steadily,  till  I came  out  on  the 
level  moorland. 

It  was  all  in  a soft  mist.  Not  a breath  stir- 
ring ; not  a waft  of  cold  December  wind.  The 
year  had  laid  itself  down  to  die  patiently.  It 
would  not  struggle  any  more.  Only  sometimes 
a great  drop  would  come  with  a plash  from 
some  fir-tree  hard  by,  like  a heavy  involuntaiy 
tear.  But  the  leaden  sky  would  not  yield ; the 
rain  refused  to  fall. 

I walked  for  a whole  hour  pondering.  The 
text  of  my  meditations  was  Austin’s  saying  of 
last  night — 

“ She  is  my  better  self.  If  I lose  her  I shall 
lose  my  soul.” 

Now  I,  weak  as  my  body  was,  had  my  soul  in 
my  own  hand. 

I might  die — probably  I should ; but  I did  not 
believe  that  any  stroke,  however  heavy,  would 
drive  out  of  my  heart  the  virtue  which  her  bless- 
ed influence  had  implanted  there.  Misery  might 
kill  me,  or  (possibly,  though  I trusted  in  God’s 
mercy  not!)  might  make  me  a lunatic,  but  it 
never  would  make  me  a criminal.  Him,  it  might. 

I took  my  determination — at  least,  for  a time 
— till  things  altered,  or  till  I saw  some  dim  light. 
Oh,  no  1 Unless  I sought  for  it,  toiled  for  it, 
prayed  for  it,  how  could  such  a fellow  as  I hope 
to  see  the  faintest  love-light  shining  on  me  from 
her  sweet  eyes  ? 

So  no  wrong  to  her  in  that  determination  of 
mine. 

Again  Austin  and  I met  in  the  midst  of  a 
cluster  of  cheerful  patients — somehow  patients 
always  are  cheerful  at  the  water  cure.  We  were 
cheerful  too.  I felt,  and  something  in  his  voice 
causing  me  to  look  at  him  hard,  showed  me  he 
felt  an  extraordinary  calm. 

He  followed  me  to  our  rooms. 

“Alexander,  just  one  word.  I have  thought 
over  last  night,  and  somewhat  changed  my 
mind.” 

“ So  have  I.” 

“ I shall  not  speak  to  her — not  just  yet.” 

“Nor  I.” 

Again  we  looked  fixedly  at  one  another— 
again,  hand  to  hand,  we  rivals,  yet  almost  broth- 
ers, tenderly  closed. 

“ Thank  you,  Austin.” 

“ You  are  a good  fellow,  Fyfe.” 

“I  think,”  said  I,  brokenly,  “this  is  right — 
this  is  how  she  would  wish  it  to  be.  We  must 
not  hate  one  another  for  her  love — she  who  has 
been  a saving  angel  to  us  both.” 

“ Ay,  so  she  has.” 

“ Let  her  be  so  still — let  every  thing  go  on  as 
usual,  till  some  chance  gives  either  a sign  of  her 
regard.  Then,  each  for  himself!  a fair  struggle, 
and  God  comfort  the  one  who  falls !”  * * * * * 

Day  after  day,  during  the  whole  of  those 
strange  two  weeks,  did  things  “ go  on  as  usual.” 
That  is,  we  met  her  at  breakfast,  at  dinner,  at 
supper ; sometimes  walked  with  her,  drove  with 
her — passed  every  evening  in  her  presence, 
within  sound  of  her  voice,  within  brushing  of 
her  dress*  Twice  eyenr  day — fool ! how  one  of 
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us  used  to  court  and  wait  for  the  minute — we 
each  touched  her  hand.  And  many  times  a day 
that  Bame  one — I will  not  answer  for  the  othe* 

— would,  standing  by  her,  in  serious  fire-side  ar% 
gument,  or  easy  meal-time,  look  down,  right 
down — she  had  a curiously  steady,  earnest,  in- 
nocent gaze,  when  Bhe  was  talking — into  the  in- 
finitely tender  depths,  the  warm,  dark  splendors 
of  her  eyes. 

Yet  neither  of  us,  by  word  or  look,  sought  to 
win,  or  by  any  word  or  look  of  hers  could  found 
a hope  that  we  might  win  her  preference. 

And,  night  after  night,  when  the  day’s  ordeal 
was  over,  we  used  to  sit  silent  over  the  fire  in 
our  own  room,  sometimes  by  chance  catching 
sight  of  one  another’s  faces,  and  recognizing 
there  the  marvelous  self-denial,  the  heroic  self- 
control,  which  kept  deferring,  each  for  the  oth- 
er’s sake,  the  delicious,  the  fatal  day. 

We  sat — not  unlike  two  friends  drifting  sea- 
ward in  a crazy  boat,  incapable  of  a double 
freight,  who  sit  sadly  gazing — willing  to  prolong 
the  time,  yet  knowing  that  under  certain  definite 
circumstances,  and  within  a certain  definite  time, 
one  or  the  other  must  go  down.  ****** 

She  was  sitting  talking  with  me  in  Dr.  James’s 
study ; no  one  there  but  our  two  selves — not  a 
face  to  watch  hers,  save  mine  and  those  pic- 
tured faces  on  the  walls,  which  she  was  so  fond 
of — rare  prints  gathered  by  James  Corrie  on  his 
wanderings : grand  old  Buonarotti,  and  angelic, 
boyish  Raphael,  and  Giotto,  with  that  noble, 
irregular  profile,  serious,  sweet,  and  brave. 

“ It  is  not  unlike  Dr.  James  himself,  I fancy.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? So  do  I sometimes.” 

And  Miss  Keir  sewed  faster  at  her  work,  a 
collar  or  handkerchief  for  Harry,  who  had  been 
the  light  of  Highwood  now  for  several  days. 

“What  a pure  nature  it  is,”  continued  I, 
and  still  looked  at  the  Giotto,  and  thinking  of 
James  Corrie.  “ So  very  tender,  for  all  it  is 
so  steadfast  and  so  strong.  I hardly  ever  hon- 
ored any  man  as  I do  our  friend  the  Doctor. 

Do  not  you  ?” 

“He  has  been  the  kindest  friend  in  the  world 
to  Harry  and  to  me.” 

“And  to  me  also.  I must  try  to  tell  him  so 
before  I go  away.” 

“ You  are  not  going  away  ? Surely,  not  yet  ?” 

That  start — that  look  of  earnest  regret.  What 
a leap  my  heart  gave. 

“I  thought  — I understood,”  with  a slight 
hesitation,  “ that  you  were  to  stay  at  Highwood 
till  after  the  new  year?” 

“Did  James  Corrie  say  so?  And  do  you 
wish  it?” 

And  that  warm,  soft  color  which,  during  all 
our  talk,  had  been  growing,  growing,  now  seemed 
glowing  into  scarlet  under  my  gaze.  No ; I 
would  not  take  away  my  eyes.  I would  see 
whether  they  could  not  light  up  in  hers  some 
tithe  of  the  hidden  fire  that  I knew  must  be 
burning  in  my  own. 

I was  right ! She  did  tremble— she  did  blush, 
vividly,  almost  like  a girl  of  fifteen — this  calm, 
this  quiet  Ellice  Keir. 
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“ I ought ; indeed  I ought  to  go.  My  book — 
you  know — my — ” 

Stammering,  I ceased. 

She  laid  her  work  down,  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  face  in  her  peculiar  way,  saying, 
softly — 

M No ; yon  must  not  go.  Yon  are  not  strong 
enough.  Besides,  I want  you  to  stay — just  a 
week  longer.  Never  mind  your  book.” 

“ Miss  Keir,  you  know  I would  thrust  it  and 
all  the  books  I ever  wrote  into  that  flame  this 
minute,  if — ” 

I remembered  my  pledge.  Ay,  Austin — 
sacredly. 

“ If  what?” 

“If  Miss  Keir  will  tell  me  the  reason  why 
she  wishes  me  to  stay?” 

I said  this  in  an  exaggeration  of  carelessness 
—even  trying  to  make  a joke  of  it.  I did  not 
expect  to  see  that  strange,  unwonted  blush  rise 
again  over  face  and  throat,  nor  to  see  her  very 
Angers  tremble  as  she  worked. 

What  was  to  become  of  me?  One  second 
more,  and  I should  have  forgotten  all — she 
would  have  known  all.  Thank  God  it  was  not 
so! 

I snatched  up  a book,  muttered  some  vague 
apology,  and  rushed  out  of  her  sight. 

No ; this  could  not  go  on.  An  end  must  be 
put  to  it  somehow.  While  she  was  indifferent, 
quiet,  composed — merely  the  lady  who  smilingly 
shook  hands  with  me  morning  and  night,  I could 
bear  it.  But  to  see  her  as  I saw  her  this  morn- 
ing—all  the  woman  stirred  in  her,  blushing, 
trembling — not  Miss  Keir,  but  Ellice — Ellice! 
It  could  not  be.  The  crisis  must  come. 

I made  up  my  mind.  But  first  I went  in 
search  of  Austin  Hardy — hesitatingly  and  slow; 
for  involuntarily,  a wild  conviction  had  forced 
itself  on  my  mind — forgive  me,  thou  essence  of 
most  simple  and  pure  womanhood ; but  we  men 
have  such  intensities  sometimes — a conviction 
that  Austin,  at  least,  would  never  win  Ellice 
Keir. 

I went  to  meet  him  in  the  garden  with  a 
strange  pi ty — even  a shamefaced  remorse.  I 
found  him  walking,  talking,  and  laughing  with 
Hany  and  Ellice  Keir. 

“Yes,  certainly,  we  will  come,  both  Harry 
and  I,  and  sec  all  these  wonderful  changes  and 
improvements  at  Netherlands.  I am  so  happy 
to  think  of  them  all.  You  will  not  forget  one 
of  them — you  promise  ?” 

“I  promise.” 

She  spoke  earnestly — Hardy  too : so  earnest- 
ly that  they  did  not  notice  me.  They  stood 
still  under  the  great  cedar.  Harry  Keir — what 
a gleesome  face  the  young  fellow  had ! — was 
tossing  up  and  catching  cedar-cones. 

44  Yes ; I will  promise  every  thing.  Nether- 
lands shall  begin  a new  life,  like  its  master, 
please  God ! It  shall  hardly  know  its  old  like- 
ness. It  and  the  people  belonging  to  it  shall 
be  the  pattern  of  the  whole  country.  Will  that 
make  you  happy  ?” 


44  And — ” Ay,  dear  Austin,  I heard  and  hon- 
ored the  self-command  which  smoothed  down 
to  indifference  that  tremulous  tone — “ when  will 
you  do  me  that  honor?  It  shall  be  quite  a fes- 
tival when  you  visit  Netherlands.  Fyfe — ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  are  you  there  ? — Fyfe  shall  be 
asked,  and  all  our  good  friends  here.” 

“Bravo!”  cried  Harry,  with  a laugh,  as  he 
tossed  up  his  biggest  fir-cone ; 44  and  Dr.  James, 
of  course.” 

44  Most  certainly.  Every  one  whom  she  cares 
for — every  one  who  honors  her.  And  now, 

Miss  Keir,  will  you  too  promise? — when  will 
you  come  to  Netherlands  ?” 

44 1 hope — some  time — next  year.” 

Were  my  eyes  dazzled  by  that  red  torrent 
which  seemed  to  roll  pouring  in  npon  my  brain ; 
or  did  I again  see,  as  an  hour  before,  that  same 
warm,  tremulous,  exquisite  blush — such  as  is 
always  coming  and  going  in  a woman’s  face 
when  she  is  very  happy — or — when  she  loves  ? 

Not  a word  more.  She  was  gone.  Austin 
and  I stood  under  the  heavy  shade  of  the  cedar. 

Was  it  that  which  made  his  face,  and  my  heart, 
seem  so  dark  and  so  cold  ? 

“Now,  Hardy?” 

44  Well.  I fear  the  time  has  come?” 

44 1 think  it  has.” 

I saw  him  watching  her  on  the  terrace  where 
she  and  Hany  were  walking  merrily.  The  sun 
was  shining  there.  As  he  looked,  all  the  gloom 
passed  out  of  his  countenance;  it  seemed  to 
gather  the  sunshine  too. 

Jealousy!  I had  written  pages  on  pages 
about  it — learned  44  to  throw  myself  into  the 
feeling,”  as  our  literary  cant  goes — flattered  my- 
self I had  sketched  beautifully,  to  the  very  life, 
the  whole  thing.  But  now,  to  realize  what  I 
had  described — and  Fancy  indulged  in  a cruel 
spasmodic  laugh  to  see  how  very  real  I had 
done  it — now  to  feel  the  horror  gnawing  at  me, 
like  that  fiend  the  old  monk-painter  painted, 
who  afterward  came  and  stood  at  his  elbow  till 
lie  died ; to  feel  not  only  through  my  brains, 
but  in  my  heart,  that  jealousy  of  which  we  poets 
prate  so  grandly — make  into  such  pathetic  nov- 
els, such  withering  tragedies— jealousy,  which' 
we  say  leads  to  hatred,  madness,  murder — I 
could  believe  it — I could  prove  it.  I plumbed 
its  lowest  depths  of  possible  crime  in  that  one 
minnte  when  I watched  my  cousin  Austin 
watching  Ellice  Keir. 

I had  loved  Austin — did  so  still.  Yet  for 
that  one  minute — thank  God  it  was  only  one — 

I hated  him,  loathed  him.  I believe  I could 
have  seen  him  shot  down,  and  mounted  over 
his  dead  body  to  the  citadel  of  my  frenzied 
hope.  But,  44  better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  who  taketh  a city.”  I ruled  mine. 

44  Austin,  this  must  end.” 

44 It  must.  When?” 

44  To-day,  if  you  will.  There — look,  she  has 
gone  withiu  doors.” 

We  stood — the  crisis  was  at  hand.  Our  boat 
reeled — quivered.  Very  pale  were  our  faces. 

Which  would  be  the  one  to  go  down  ? :|  frCn 
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“Who  is  to  learn  his  fortune  first?  said 
Hardy. 

“ Let’s  draw  lots.”  I laughed — I felt  spurred 
on  to  any  kind  of  insane  folly.  “ Let's  toss  up, 
as  the  children  do ; or,  since  coins  are  as  dross 
with  you,  and  as  life’s  worth  to  me — let’s  take 
to  the  sentimental,  the  poetical.  Here,  choose.” 

I tore  a sprig  of  cedar,  and  a sprig  of  a yew- 
tree  hard  by,  and  held  out  to  him  the  two  stems, 
leaves  being  hidden. 

“Now,  which?  who  is  for  his  cedar-palace, 
and  who  for  his  branch  of  yew  ?” 

I know  Hardy  thought  I was  losing  my  wits 
fast.  “ No,”  he  said,  gently ; “ no  child’s  play 
— we  must  be  men.  Go  you  in  and  speak  to 
her  first.” 

He  leaped  the  dike  into  the  field.  So  it  be- 
came my  doom.  Best,  far  the  best. 

The  door  happened  to  be  fastened.  I thought 
I would  get  into  the  house,  as  I often  did,  by 
the  low  windows  of  the  Doctor’s  study.  Stand- 
ing there,  I looked  in. 

James  Corrie  sat  at  his  table,  not  writing,  but 
thinking.  His  chin  was  on  his  folded  hands — 
his  eyes  out-looking,  calm  and  clear.  What  a 
noble  face  it  was — the  face  of  one  who  has  gone 
through  seas  of  trouble,  and  landed  at  length  in 
serene,  soul-satisfying  joy. 

Twice  I knocked  on  the  pane,  and  he  did  not 
perceive  me.  Then  hearing  me  call,  he  came 
forward,  smiling. 

“I  shall  not  interrupt  you,  Doctor;  I am 
going : is  M — ” 

“Just  6tay  one  minute.  I wanted  to  say  a 
word  to  you — by,  in  fact,  by  the  particular  wish 
of  Miss  Keir.” 

I sat  down. 

James  Corrie  folded  his  newspaper,  closed 
his  desk,  looked  something  different  from  what 
James  Corrie  was  wont  to  look — but  happy,  in- 
effably happy  still. 

“Iam  waiting  to  hear — ■” 

“ Ay,  and  you  shall  hear,  my  old  friend,  for 
I know  you  will  rejoice.  Simply  this.  Miss 
Keir  has  told  me  you  intend  leaving  us,  and 
she  wishes,  most  earnestly,  that  you  would  stay 
till  after  the  New  Year.” 

“ And  you  ?” 

“ Even  if  Alexander  Fyfe  were  not  welcome 


for  his  own  sake,  as  he  knows  he  is,  still  what- 
ever adds  to  her  happiness  must  necessarily  add 
to  mine.” 

He  whom  I knew  she  held — as  in  his  simple 
goodness  all  good  women  might  hold  him — like 
a very  brother;  he  who,  she  said,  had  been  to 
her  “ the  kindest  friend  in  the  world” — strange 
for  him  to  speak  to  me  thus ! Perhaps,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I had  betrayed  my  feelings.  Did  he 
think — did  he  guess — 

“ I see  you  do  not  quite  understand  me.  You 
do  not  know — in  truth,  being  neither  of  us  young, 
we  were  rather  unwilling  it  should  be  known  or 
talked  about — that  Miss  Keir  and  myself  have 
been  engaged  for  two  years ; that,  God  willing, 
next  Saturday,  New  Year’s  morning,  will  be  our 
wredding-day.”  ****** 

No— -I  was  right ; it  did  not  slay  me.  This 
misery  passed  by,  and  destroyed  neither  my  life 
nor  Austin’s  soul. 

God’s  mercy  strengthened  me.  I was  able  to 
help  and  strengthen  him.  It  was  veiy  fortunate 
that  only  I was  present  when  the  truth  came 
out. 

That  truth  neither  James  Corrie  nor  his  wife 
have  ever  guessed  or  will  ever  learn.  Why  should 
they  ? It  would  only  pain  them  in  their  happi- 
ness. And  what  blame  to  them?  It  was  all 
our  own  delusion.  * He  is  still  the  worthiest  man, 
and  she  the  noblest  woman,  we  ever  knew.  God 
bless  them ! 

Hardy  has  gone  home  to  his  estates,  where 
he  intends  always  to  reside.  If  he  is  able  to 
carry  out  one-half  of  his  purposes,  no  wealthy 
landowner  in  England  will  be  more  useful,  more 
honored  in  his  generation  than  Austin  Hardy, 
Esquire,  of  Netherlands ; and  widely  different 
as  our  fortunes  ore,  he  and  I shall  be  brothers 
until  death. 

For  myself,  I am  now  in  my  old  London 
haunts,  finishing  my  long  unfinished  book.  It 
will  be  a different  book  from  what  it  was  to  be; 
different,  oh,  how  different ! from  what  it  might 
have  been.  But  it  will  be  a very  tolerable  book 
still — wholesome,  cheerful,  brave.  Such  an  one 
as  is  the  “ Io  triumphe ” of  a great  spiritual  Mar- 
athon— such  an  one  as  I never  could  have  writ- 
ten in  all  my  days,  had  I not,  in  body  and  soul, 
undergone  the  Water  Cure. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

fTIHE  Legislature  of  New  York  adjourned  sine  die 
1 on  the  14th  of  April.  The  law  for  the  preven- 
tion of  Intemperance,  of  which  we  gave  a synopsis 
in  our  last  Record,  was  the  most  important  general 
act  of  the  session.  Opinions  have  been  given  and 
published  from  eminent  legal  authorities,  declar- 
ing the  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  no  judicial 
decision  has  yet  been  had  upon  it.  The  law  does 
not  go  fully  into  effect  until  the  4tli  of  July,  though 
no  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  to  be  granted 
after  the  1st  of  May.  A law  was  also  passed  di- 
recting the  Canal  Commissioners  to  contract  for 
the  repairs  and  superintendence  of  the  State  canals 
Digitized  by  ^ 


ep  wc  and  super;  itei 
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by  sections  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders : this 
measure,  it  is  believed,  will  save  nearly  half  a mill- 
ion dollars  annually  to  the  State.  A law  was 
passed  creating  a Board  of  Railroad  Commission- 
ers, who  should  have  a general  charge  and  super- 
vision over  all  the  railroads  of  the  State — investi- 
gating accidents,  requiring  roads  to  be  completed 
before  they  are  opened,  and  exercising  a general  au- 
thority.-  In  Pennsylvania  a law  has  been  passed 

prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  ex- 
cept beer  and  domestic  wines. The  Legislature 

of  Connecticut  met  at  Hartford  on  the  3d  of  May, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  the  election  of  a Gov- 
ernor, the  popular  election  not  having  resulted  in 
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toy  choice.  William  T.  Miner,  the  candidate  of 
the  Whigs  and  the  American  party,  was  elected, 
receiving  177  votes,  his  Democratic  opponent,  Ing- 
ham, receiving  70.  Governor  Miner’s  Message  was 
transmitted  the  next  day.  It  recommends  sub- 
mitting to  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored 
persons,  and  requiring  citizens  to  l>e  able  to  read 
and  write  before  being  allowed  to  vote.  The  Gov- 
ernor also  recommends  an  appropriation  in  aid  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society;  says  the  income 
of  the  School  Fund  the  past  year  has  been  $129,108, 
making  a dividend  of  $1  25  for  each  scholar,  and 
thinks  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  encour- 
age education  in  every  possible  way.  He  says  he 
should  regard  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Pro- 
hibitory Liquor  Law  as  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  State,  observing  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  general 
favor,  and  that  by  it  crime  has  been  lessened,  pov- 
erty and  misery  alleviated,  and  the  happiness  of 
many  a fireside  restored.  The  balance  in  the 
Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  stated  at 
$36,000.  He  favors  such  a remodeling  of  the  Judi- 
ciary system  as  will  facilitate  the  settlement  of 
causes.  He  says  that  the  Banking  Institutions  of 
the  State  are  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition; 
that  the  military*will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  sister  States.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
the  recent  election  the  people  reiterated  their  em- 
phatic condemnation  of  the  act  organizing  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  Governor 
devotes  a large  share  of  his  message  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  immigration 
of  foreigners  into  this  country.  After  speaking 
of  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  foreign- 
ers thus  arriving,  lie  alludes  to  their  character, 
their  training,  and  their  religious  sentiments  as 
warranting  additional  legislation  for  our  own 
safety  on  the  subject.  A large  mass  of  our  alien 
population,  he  says,  after  a residence  of  only  five 
years  among  us,  are  but  poorly  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  nor,  in  his  opinion,  have 
they  any  right  to  demand  that  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  shall  be  granted  to  them.  Our  laws 
guarantee  to  them  the  protection  of  their  persons 
and  property,  and  furnish  the  education  needed  to 
make  them  American  citizens.  The  political,  mil- 
itary, and  social  combinations  of  our  foreign  pop- 
ulation he  regards  also  as  a great  evil.  He  thinks 
furthermore  that  as  a matter  of  policy  connected 
with  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  alien,  we  have  the  right  to  inquire  how 
far  the  allegiance  due  from  the  members  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  their  foreign  spiritual  head  is 
compatible  with  the  allegiance  due  to  their  adopted 
country  ; and  if  we  find  that  combinations  for  poli- 
tical action  exist,  composed  of  members  of  this 
church,  throwing  their  entire  vote  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  the  wishes  and  feelings  or  interests  of 
those  coatrolling  may  dictate ; and  farther,  if  we 
find  that  these  combinations  are  but  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  demagogues,  either  native  born  or 
thrown  upon  our  shores  by  the  revolutionary  up- 
heavtngs  of  Europe,  then  a strong  reason  is  found 
why  a longer  residence  should  be  required  before 
the  alien  can  be  naturalized. In  New  Hamp- 

shire the  American  party  in  State  council  has 
adopted  a series  of  resolutions  protesting  against 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  Ne- 
braska BUlsand  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  as  “ vio- 
lating tbhspiriuof  ^Constitution,  and  tending  to 


disunion  and  the  destruction  of  the  free  institutions 
of  the  country,”  refusing  assent  to  the  admission 
of  slavery  into  any  part  of  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  declaring  that 
“ any  attempt  to  commit  the  American  party  of 
New  Hampshire  to  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
of  slavery,  to  ignore  it  as  a political  question,  or  to 
enjoin  silence  upon  them  in  regard  to  its  evils  and 
encroachments,  deserves,  and  shall  receive  their 
earnest  and  unqualified  disapprobation.” Gov- 

ernor Reeder  of  Kansas  Territory  has  been  making 
a visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  reply  to  a 
congratulatory  address  at  Easton,  Pa.,  made  a 
speech  containing  important  statements  concerning 
the  recent  election  in  Kansas  mentioned  in  our  last 
month’s  Record.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  “ Kan- 
sas had  been  invaded,  conquered,  subjugated,  by 
an  armed  force  from  beyond  her  borders,  led  on  by 
a fanatical  spirit  trampling  under  foot  the  principle 
of  the  Kansas  Bill  and  the  right  of  suffrage.”  He 
said  he  had  been  a warm  advocate  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Bill,  and  had  always  insisted  on  the 
protection  of  the  Slave  States  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  same  princi- 
ple impelled  him  to  claim  with  equal  pertinacity 
the  right  of  suffrage  for  the  people  of  Kansas. 

From  California  we  have  intelligence  to  the  7th 
of  April.  The  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  but 
its  proceedings  have  not  been  of  general  interest. 

No  further  attempt  had  been  made  to  elect  a Uni- 
ted States  Senator.  Considerable  embarrassment 
had  been  caused  by  a decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  a large  sale  of  wharf  property  made 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco  about  a year  since 
was  illegal,  and  that  no  title  had  been  conveyed. 

Suits  against  the  city  to  the  amount  of  half  a mill- 
ion dollars  had  been  commenced.  The  recent 
bank  failures  had  caused  a very  great  depression 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  and  there  had  been 
a marked  and  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  real  es- 
tate. The  mining  prospects  were  reasonably  good, 
though  the  rainy  season,  essential  to  working  the 
mines,  was  late.  A prohibitory  liquor  law  had 
passed  the  Assembly  by  a vote  of  37  to  16,  and 
was  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
ject of  a good  wagon  road  from  the  Sacramento 
valley  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  State,  was  under  consideration. 

From  the  Isthmus  we  have  news  of  the  erection 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Isthmus,  namely,  Panama, 

Azuero,  Yeraguas,  and  Chiriqui,  into  a sovereign 
State  by  the  Congress  of  New  Granada.  It  is  to 
l>«  called  the  State  of  Panama,  and  will  still  be 
under  the  control  of  New  Granada  in  every  thing 
relating  to  foreign  relations;  in  the  organization 
and  service  of  the  standing  army  and  naval  affairs ; 
national  credit;  naturalization  of  foreigners;  na- 
tional receipts  and  expenses;  the  use  of  the  flag 
and  arms  of  the  Republic;  all  relative  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  that  the  nation  reserves;  and  weights 
and  measures.  In  other  matters  of  legislation 
and  administration  the  State  of  Panama  is  free  to 
enact  that  which  is  permitted  by  its  own  consti- 
tution. 

MEXICO. 

Reports  have  been  received  that  Santa  Anna 
is  seriously  ill,  but  they  lack  confirmation.  His 
death,  which  was  said  to  be  anticipated,  would 
plunge  the  country  into  still  greater  confusion  than 
now  prevails.  We  have  confused  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  in  various  quarters  of 
the  country,  but  they  are  very  inconclusive  At 
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Tehuantepec  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  the 
roads  and  suburbs,  and  had  made  one  or  two  at- 
tacks on  the  place.  They  are  represented  as  being 
a wild,  lawless,  and  undisciplined  rabble,  and  as 
being  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages  against  person 
and  property.  The  flag  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate was  stolen  by  them  in  the  night,  but  a de- 
mand of  the  Consul  elicited  a prompt  apology  from 
Salinas  their  leader.  In  several  other  Depart- 
ments it  is  said  the  revolutionists  have  been  ef- 
fectually routed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
success  seems  to  be  the  distrust  entertained  of  them 
by  the  people,  as  they  are  generally  composed  of 
the  worst  classes  in  the  country ; most  of  their  lead- 
ers having  long  been  known  as  chiefs  of  brigands. 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 

From  Paraguay  we  hear  of  hostile  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  government  toward  the  United 
States.  The  American  steamer  Water  Witch  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  two  years  under  Captain 
Page  in  exploring  the  River  Parana  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  has  also  been  used  to  remove  sundry 
American  citizens  who  had  become  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  government.  This  proceeding 
seems  to  have  offended  President  Lopez,  who  issued 
orders  forbidding  the  entrance  of  any  man-of-war 
into  the  waters  of  the  Paraguay.  Captain  Page 
nevertheless  sent  the  Water  Witch  up  the  Parana 
on  the  1st  of  February;  but  as  she  was  passing 
the  battery  at  the  Paso  del  Key  she  was  fired  upon, 
the  man  at  the  wheel  being  killed.  She  returned 
the  Are,  and  soon  after  came  to  anchor.  Repre- 
sentations of  the  matter  were  of  course  made  to  our 
government. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  event  of  the  month  in  England  has  been  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France,  which 
was  accomplished  with  the  utmost  ostentation  and 
eclat.  Having  first  received  the  Deputies  at  the 
Tuileries  and  made  them  a parting  speech,  the 
Emperor,  with  the  Empress  and  a numerous  suite, 
embarked  at  Calais  on  the  16th  of  April  on  board 
the  screw  steamer  Pelican , and  was  received  at 
Dover  by  Prince  Albert,  who  with  his  usual  at- 
tendants and  the  French  minister  had  gone  down 
to  meet  them.  After  receiving  an  address  from 
the  Corporation  of  Dover  they  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don by  railroad,  passed  through  the  city  in  the 
Queen’s  carriage,  escorted  by  a regiment  of  troops 
— the  streets  being  densely  crow  ded  by  an  eager 
multitude — and  took  the  cars  at  the  Paddington 
station  for  Windsor.  Arriving  there  at  seven  in 
the  evening,  they  were  received  by  the  Queen  with 
the  usual  Court  officials  and  the  Lords  Palmerston 
and  Clarendon.  A state  dinner  followed,  and  the 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  17th 
the  Emperor  received  addresses  from  various  cor- 
porations, and  on  the  18th  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Queen  the  investiture  of  the  royal  order  of 
the  Garter.  On  Thursday,  the  19tli,  the  royal 
party  went  to  London  to  receive  the  address  of  the 
municipality.  An  immense  multitude  thronged 
the  streets  and  rent  the  air  with  their  loud  huzzas 
— hundreds  of  flags  bearing  congratulations  were 
suspended  along  the  route  of  the  royal  cortege, 
and  the  utmost  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  city. 
Guildhall  had  been  newly  decorated  and  arranged 
for  the  occasion.  Two  thrones  had  been  erect- 
ed for  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at  the  end  of 
the  hall,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  British 
Government,  with  the  diplomatic  corps,  were  in 
attend^foR  Jh*  Be<  order  read  a complimentary 


address,  to  which  the  Emperor  read  a brief  reply. 

After  the  cordial  reception  he  had  experienced  from 
the  Queen,  nothing,  he  said,  could  affect  him  more 
deeply  than  the  sentiments  uttered  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  London — for  London  represented  the  avail- 
able resources  which  a world-wide  commerce  af- 
fords both  for  civilization  and  for  war.  He  ac- 
cepted their  praises  because  they  were  more  ad- 
dressed to  France  than  to  himself,  addressed  to  a 
nation  whose  interests  were  every  where  identical 
with  those  off  ngland,  to  on  army  and  navy  united 
with  theirs  by  a heroic  companionship  in  danger 
and  glory,  to  a policy  of  the  two  governments  based 
on  truth,  on  moderation,  and  on  justice.  He  said 
he  had  retained  on  the  throne  the  same  sentiments 
of  esteem  for  the  English  people  he  had  professed  as 
an  exile ; and  if  he  had  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions,  it  wras  because  the  interest  of  the  nation 
which  had  chosen  him,  as  well  as  of  universal  civil- 
ization, had  made  it  a duty.  “England  and  France,” 

Baid  he,  “ are  naturally  united  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  politics  and  of  human  progress  that  agitate 
the  world.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those 
of  the  Mediterranean — from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea — from  the  desire  to  abolish  Slavery,  to  our 
hopes  for  the  amelioration  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  I see  in  the  moral  as  in  the  political  world, 
for  our  two  nations,  but  one  coarse  and  one  end. 

It  is,  then,  only  by  unw'orthy  considerations  and 
pitiful  rivalries  that  our  union  could  be  dissevered. 

If  we  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense  alone, 
we  shall  be  sure  of  the  future.  You  are  right  in 
interpreting  my  presence  among  you  as  a fresh 
and  convincing  proof  of  my  energetic  co-operation 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  wrar,  if  wTe  fail  in  obtain- 
ing an  honorable  peace.  Should  we  so  fail,  al- 
though our  difficulties  may  be  great,  we  may  surely 
count  on  a successful  result ; for  not  only  are  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  tried  valor — not  only  do  our 
two  countries  possess  within  themselves  unrivaled 
resources,  but  above  all — and  here  lies  their  supe- 
riority— it  is  because  they  are  in  the  van  of  all  gen- 
erous and  enlightened  ideas.  The  eyes  of  all  who 
suffer  instinctively  turn  to  the  West.  Thus  our 
two  nations  are  even  more  powerful  from  the  opin- 
ions they  represent  than  by  the  armies  and  fleets 
they  have  at  their  command.”  He  concluded  by 
expressing  his  thanks  for  the  frank  and  hearty 
cordiality  of  his  reception,  and  by  saying  that  they 
should  carry  back  to  France  the  lasting  impression 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  which  England  presents, 
where  virtue  ob  the  throne  directs  the  destinies  of 
a country  under  the  empire  of  a liberty  without 
danger  to  its  grandeur.  The  address  was  received 
with  frequent  and  emphatic  applause.  In  the  even- 
ing the  Queen,  with  her  imperial  visitors,  attended 
the  Opera.  The  next  day  they  visited  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  on  the  day  following  they  returned  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  received  by  an  immense 

concourse. The  English  Government  continues 

its  preparations  for  a vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  investigations  of  the  Committee  of  In- 
quiry were  still  prosecuted,  and  various  facts  contin- 
ued to  be  developed  which  were  far  from  creditable 
to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  British  army. 
Nothing,  however,  had  been  proved  which  would 
warrant  any  special  censure,  still  less  any  punish- 
ment, of  the  commander-in-chief.  A new  fleet, 
larger  and  much  better  fitted  for  the  service  than 
the  one  of  last  year,  had  sailed  for  the  Baltic  under 
Admiral  Dundas.  Although  there  is  much  less 
exultation  in  advance  than  there  was  last  year 
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upon  the  departure  of  Admiral  Napier,  the  general 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  present  fleet  to  do 
good  service  is  much  greater.  It  is  not  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  Russians  have  during  the  winter 
added  very  greatly  to  the  defenses  of  the  fortresses 
on  the  Baltic,  and  that  their  fleet  in  that  sea  now 
numbers  73  vessels,  manned  by  25,000  sailors  and 

12,000  marines. The  English  Government  has 

effected  a loan  of  sixteen  million  pounds  sterling, 
payable  in  eight  monthly  instalments.  It  was  all 
taken  by  the  Rothschilds  at  a rate  equivalent  to 

about  87  per  cent,  for  three  per  cent,  consols. 

Mr.  Layard  on  the  5th  of  April  made  a speech  at 
Aberdeen,  on  the  oocasion  or  his  installation  as 
Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  College,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred in  very  strong  terms  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  England  has  lost  prestige  by  the  war,  that  she 
has  proved  unequal  to  the  emergency,  and  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  the  rank  she  has  hitherto 
held  among  the  nations.  He  attributed  the  disas- 
ters of  the  war  partly  to  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  merit  is  overlooked  in  public  employments, 
and  passed  over  to  satisfy  private  and  party  inter- 
ests, but  mainly  to  the  vicious  and  defective  char- 
acter of  the  education  provided  by  the  Government, 
which  tasked  the  memory  rather  than  the  intellect, 
and  was  not  at  all  fitted  to  prepare  the  young  for 

the  duties  of  active  life. Mr.  Bright  had  also 

made  a speech  at  a meeting  of  the  Peace  Society 
at  Manchester,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  war  as 
utterly  needless,  and  as  having  been  brought  upon 
the  country  by  the  ill-temper  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  whose  predominant  passion  was  resent- 
ment of  the  Czar  for  having  once  refused  to  receive 
him  as  English  Minister,  and  by  the  utter  incom- 
petence of  Lord  Westmoreland,  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  Vienna.  He  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  which,  however,  he  deemed  better  than 
the  war  itself.  He  denied  that  it  was  the  interest 
of  Russia  to  embroil  herself  with  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  and  said  that  her  treaty-stipulations 
with  England  had  always  been  faithfully  observed. 
Mr.  Bouverie,  recently  appointed  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  been  re-elected  by 
his  constituents  at  Kilmarnock.  In  his  speech  he 
attributed  the  disasters  of  the  Crimea  to  the  im- 
perfections in  the  military  system  of  England,  and 
said  that  he  had  voted  against  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  because  he  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  and  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional interference  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
- — Lord  Harrowby,  who  made  a speech  in  Parlia- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  presenting  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland  as  the  only  effectual  means 
of  carrying  on  the  war,  has  been  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  This  step  is  re- 
garded as  indicating  a possible  change  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  as  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  taken  had  not  Lord  Palmerston  substantially 
incurred  in  the  opinions  thus  expressed. 

FRANCE. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  England  created  a 
high  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  his  return 
was  welcomed  by  a popular  demonstration.  Ru- 
mors are  still  circulated  that  he  intends  going  in 
person  to  the  Crimea,  but  no  official  intimation  of 
wch  a purpose  has  yet  been  given.  The  opening 
of  the  grand  Exhibition  of  Industry  has  been  post- 
poned to  the  15th  of  May.  A good  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  not  only  in  France  but  through- 
out Europe,  to  the  publication  in  the  Moniteur  of 
an  elabo  ate  and  evide  ltly  official  exposition  of  the 


military  and  political  conduct  of  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments in  regard  to  the  war.  After  stating  the 
motives  which  led  England  and  France  to  unite  in 
the  war  against  Russia,  the  instructions  are  pub- 
lished which  were  given  to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
when  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
French  army.  The  position  of  Austria  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  why  the  Allied  armies  did  not  at  once 
commence  operations  on  the  Danube  and  follow  the 
retreating  Russians.  They  would,  moreover,  have 
put  themselves  at  too  great  a distance  from  the  sea, 
and  would  have  been  in  presence  of  a Russian 
army  of  200,000  men,  who  would  either  have  await- 
ed them  in  an  advantageous  position,  or  else  have, 
by  retreating,  drawn  them  forward  into  still  greater 
dangers.  Without  the  co-operation  of  Austria,  a 
campaign  beyond  the  Danube  or*on  the  Pruth  was 
impossible.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
then  prepared  to  go  to  war,  as  it  was  indispensable 
that  she  should  first  secure  the  countenance  and 
support  of  Germany.  Nor,  again,  could  the  Alliod 
generals  remain  inactive  while  waiting  for  the  de- 
cision of  Austria,  without  a loss  of  prestige  and  of 
moral  strength.  It  was  necessary  to  show  an  ob- 
ject to  the  troops,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  fear  them, 
and  to  excite  the  ambition  and  emulation  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  under  such  circumstances  and  for 
such  reasons  that  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  proposed.  The  capture  of  Sebastopol,  it  was 
thought,  might  hasten  the  denouement,  and  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  a stronghold  which  would 
be  important  in  negotiating  for  a peace.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  was  ordered  to  land  at  Kafla,  about 
forty  miles  from  Sebastopol.  These  counsels,  how- 
ever, unhappily  were  not  followed,  and  the  course 
that  was  taken  rendered  it  impossible  to  invest  the 
place.  An  assault  might  possibly  have  succeeded 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  but  the 
undertaking  would  have  been  one  of  great  hazard. 
Prudence  counseled  the  course  that  had  been  taken. 

The  Russians,  by  keeping  open  their  communica- 
tion with  Simoraphol,  and  by  sinking  their  fleet  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  had  added  greatly  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  siege;  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  place  could  be  taken  only  after  a 
long  struggle,  with  powerful  reinforcements,  and 
at  the  cost  of  sanguinary  battles.  The  political 
necessity  of  the  war  is  vindicated  by  citing  evi- 
dence that  Russia  has  for  many  years  aimed  at 
complete  domination  at  Constantinople  and  over 
the  Black  Sea  as  the  end  of  her  ambition,  and  by 
showing  that  the  establishment  of  such  a predom- 
inance would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  States  of  Europe.  In  resisting  this 
ambition,  therefore,  England  and  France  were  re- 
ally fighting  the  battles  of  every  other  European 
State.  Their  armies  and  fleets  were  the  avant- 
gardes  of  Europe ; and  having  first  arrived  at  the 
theatre  of  war,  they  had  a right  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  followed  thither  by  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Those  two  Powers  had  long  hesitated,  and  had 
finally  asked  the  Allies  if  they  would  still  treat  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  four  points.  After  long 
consideration  this  proposition  was  acceded  to,  and 
negotiations  were  reopened  at  Vienna.  Nothing 
could  be  more  moderate  or  proper  than  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  proposed.  The  first,  putting  an  end 
to  the  protectorate  of  Russia  over  the  Danubian 
provinces,  and  placing  them  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  great  Powers,  would  deprive  Russia  of  the 
means  of  subjugating  their  population  and  domina- 
ting Turkey.  The  second,  guaranteeing  the  free 
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navigation  of  the  Danube,  would  liberate  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  Austria,  from 
the  obstacles  it  encounters.  The  fourth,  relieving 
Turkey  from  the  religious  protectorate  of  Russia, 
would  preserve  religious  freedom,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  the  supremacy  which  the  Czar  had 
asserted  and  exercised.  The  third,  and  most  im- 
portant, which  had  for  its  object  to  limit  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  Europe  as  well  as  for  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Russia  had 
made  the  Black  Sea  a Russian  lake;  she  has 
founded  maritime  establishments  there  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  has  placed  Constantinople,  as  it 
were,  in  a state  of  permanent  siege.  Russia  has 
already  lost  this  supremacy  by  the  war ; her  fleets 
dare  no  longer  Show  themselves  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  her  fleet  has  been  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Sebasto- 
pol. Four  men-of-war  of  each  of  the  three  maritime 
Powers  can  prevent  Russia  from  ever  entering  that 
sea  again.  In  insisting,  therefore,  upon  a formal 
limitation  of  Russian  power  there,  the  Allies  insist 
on  nothing  unreasonable — on  nothing  that  they 
have  not  achieved.  Whether  the  negotiations 
should  prove  successful  or  not,  England  and  France 
had  proved  their  moderation  by  consenting  to 
them,  and  had  rendered  certain  the  co-operation 
of  Austria,  if  the  conference  should  not  effect  the 
restoration  of  peace. — Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
official  articles  in  the  Moniteur . 


AUSTRIA 


We  have  intelligence  from  Vienna  of  the  failure 
of  the  pending  negotiations,  and  the  disruption  of 
the  Conference.  From  the  imperfect  accounts  that 
have  reached  us,  it  appears  that  twelve  sittings  had 
been  held.  The. French  Minister,  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  repaired  to  Vienna  at  the  ninth  sitting, 
when  an  envoy  from  Turkey  was  also  introduced, 
and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  ; his  instructions, 
which  have  been  published,  indicate  a jealous  care, 
on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Turkey  should  not  sutler  detriment 
from  t l.o  Allied  Powers.  The  difference,  it  is 
stated,  took  place  on  the  third  of  the  four  points — 
that  relating  to  the  limitation  of  the  powder  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  Black  Sea.  The  Western  Powers,  at  the 
eleventh  sitting,  demanded  the  absolute  neutral- 
ization of  the  Black  Sea — the  exclusion  from  its 
waters  of  all  vessels  of  w ar  of  all  nations.  After 
forty-eight  hours’  consideration,  Prince  Gortseh- 
akoff  communicated  the  absolute  rejection  of  these 
terms  by  the  Russian  government,  and  refused  to 
admit  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of  her  fleet. 
Upon  this  the  Conference  wras  suspended,  and  both 
the  English  and  French  Ministers  were  to  take 
leave  on  the  22d.  This  result  apparently  destroys 
all  hope  of  a speedy  termination  of  the  war.  Under 
these  circumstances  additional  importance  is  due  to 
the  alleged  unwillingness  of  Austria  to  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  Russia.  Indeed  it  is  as- 
Berted  that  she  refused  to  unite  w ith  the  Allies  in 
their  demands,  and  declared  her  unwillingness  to 
go  any  further  in  her  exactions  than  to  require  that 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  should  remain  in 
statu  quo ; that  the  Western  Powers  should  have 
consuls  at  Sebastopol,  who  should  be  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  their  Ministers  at  St.  Peters- 
burg ; and  that  they  should  also  have  the  right  to 
construct  war  porta  on  some  part  of  the  Turkish 
coast. 
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SPAIN. 

A misunderstanding  has  occurred  between  the 
Spanish  Cabinet  and  the  governments  of  England 
and  France.  A vessel  bought  from  a Russian  by 
a Spanish  subject,  was  captured  as  lawful  prize  of 
war  by  a French  vessel.  The  dispute  was  to  be 
referred  to  Paris.  Lord  Howden,  the  British  em- 
bassador, is  complained  of  for  having  protested 
against  the  treatment  of  Protestants  in  regard  to 
their  burial-places.  It  is  stated  in  the  Spanish 
journals  that  the  government  has  sent  to  Wash- 
ington a full  assent  to  the  arrangement  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Black  Wanior  difficulty.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  National  Militia  has  been  settled,  an 
amendment  forbidding  them  to  discuss  political 
questions  having  been  adopted  in  the  Cortes  by  a 
vote  of  165  to  28.  There  w ere  some  attempts  at 
popular  disturbance,  but  they  w ere  soon  suppressed. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

Our  advices  from  Sebastopol  are  to  the  17th 
of  April,  and  indicate  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
crisis.  The  bombardment  of  the  place  had  in  fact 
commenced,  and  continued  unceasingly  from  the 
9th ; five  hundred  heavy  guns  playing  day  and 
night  upon  the  fortifications.  Notwithstanding  this 
terrible  attack — this  feu  (Tenfer , as  it  is  strongly 
characterized  by  Gortschakoff*  in  an  official  dis- 
patch— which  had  continued  for  more  than  a week, 
the  fortifications  had  suffered  but  little  damage, 
though  several  Russian  batteries  had  been  de- 
stroyed. It  was  believed  that  the  bombardment 
was  to  bo  continued  a w'eek  longer,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Allies  counted  confidently  on 
being  able  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  One 
thing  is  clear,  if  such  an  assault  should  be  at- 
tempted, it  will  be  one  of  the  bloodiest  engage- 
ments on  record.  A heavy  engagement  was 
fought  on  the  22d  March  between  the  Russians 
and  French,  in  which  the  former  lost  over  2000, 
and  the  latter  over  GOO  in  killed  and  wounded. 

After  the  engagement  there  wras  a suspension  of 
hostilities  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  weather 
had  become  pleasant,  the  health  of  the  troops  was 
improving,  and  a much  better  state  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed in  the  Allied  camps. 

CHINA 

Advices  from  Canton  to  the  middle  of  February 
indicate  some  recent  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
insurgents.  They  had  invested  Canton  and  de- 
stroyed the  villages  in  its  neighborhood,  though  It 
is  said  that  dissensions  among  their  leaders  have 
prevented  an  attack  upon  the  city.  Many  of 
the  southern  provinces  remain  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  the  capital  of  the  empire  is  said  to 
be  closely  beleaguered  by  them.  They  have 
held  possession  of  Shanghai  for  fifteen  months. 

The  French  have  joined  the  imperial  forces,  and 
have  been  twice  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  drive 
the  rebels  out  of  this  place.  The  English  and 
American  local  authorities  have  abstained  from 
taking  part  with  either  of  the  contending  parties, 
but  have  concerted  measures  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  their  countrymen.  Sir  John  Bowring,  the 
British  embassador,  has  assured  merchants,  who 
had  made  inquiries  of  him  on  the  subject,  that 
plans  for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  factories 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  British  and  American 
superior  naval  officers,  and  had  met  with  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  diplomatic  functionaries,  who 
have  instructed  the  consuls  to  give  effect  to  these 
arrangements. 

Original  from 
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Literary  and  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  by 
Georg b Bancroft.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  The  devotion  with  which  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  engaged  in  bis  labors  on  American  history 
daring  the  last  twenty  years,  has  deprived  the  pub- 
lic, to  a gTeat  extent,  of  the  miscellaneous  writings 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from  his 
copious  and  energetic  pen.  Few  authors  of  his 
ability  and  eminence  have  so  exclusively  confined 
their  productions  to  a specific  department.  Re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  literary  diffuseness  which, 
in  this  country  especially,  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
ambitious  writers,  he  has  wisely  selected  the  field 
for  his  exertions,  and  has  applied  himself  to  its 
cultivation  with  singular  assiduity.  Without  aim- 
ing at  the  renown  of  a superficial  universality,  he 
has  preferred  the  composition  of  a single  master- 
piece which  would  identify  his  name  with  the  lit- 
erature of  his  country.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of 
the  United  States , indeed,  is  a work  that  indicates 
an  extensive  range  of  thought  and  study  beyond 
the  special  department  of  inquiry,  the  mature  fruits 
of  which  it  embodies  and  sets  forth  in  their  most 
general  and  comprehensive  relations.  The  fancy 
of  the  poet,  the  insight  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
dialectics  of  the  logician  are  conspicuous  in  its 
pages,  no  less  than  the  sagacity  of  the  historian. 
The  wealth  of  elegant  learning  and  the  habits  of 
profound  thought  which  they  display,  have  often 
inspired  the  wish,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
readers,  for  a collection  of  his  writings  on  other 
topics,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
and  general  literature.  They  can  not  fail  to  be 
gratified  by  the  publication  of  this  volume.  They 
will  greet  it  with  a prompt  welcome,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  culture  and  research  which  have 
ripened  into  his  great  historical  work,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety,  beauty,  and  intrinsic  value  of 
its  contents. 

The  materials  which  compose  the  volume  are  di- 
vided into  Essays,  Studies  in  German  Literature, 
including  poetical  translations  from  that  language, 
Studies  in  H istory,  and  Occasional  Addresses.  The 
Essays,  which  are  only  three  in  number,  treating 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Temperaments,  Ennui,  and  the 
Ruling  Passion  in  Death,  are  models  of  philosoph- 
ical disquisition  in  a popular  style,  abounding  in 
curious  facts  and  illustrations,  argued  with  exqui- 
site subtlety  of  reasoning,  and  wrought  with  strik- 
ing felicity  of  diction. 

The  Studies  in  German  Literature  occupy  a 
wider  space.  They  comprise  a brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  development  of  German  culture,  ana- 
lytical criticisms  of  the  principal  German  writers, 
and  miscellaneous  translations  from  the  most  cele- 
brated German  poets.  Since  the  date  of  these  ad- 
mirable papers,  the  study  of  German  literature  has 
made  great  progress  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England ; its  treasures  have  been  freely  opened  to 
the  common  mind;  its  characteristic  features  have 
become  incorporated,  to  a certain  degree,  with  pre- 
vailing habits  of  thought ; the  finest  intellects  of 
our  time  have  passed  judgment  on  its  productions ; 
but  we  shall  nowhere  find,  within  the  same  com- 
, pass,  such  a discriminating  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  its  chief  authors,  such  well-considered  de- 
risions on  their  merits,  such  a grave  and  impartial 
estimate  of  their  influence,  and  such  brilliant  illus- 
trations of{tb*fr  petiriu (genius,  as  in  these  re- 


markable Studies.  Although  written  at  an  early 
period  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  literary  career — forming, 
in  some  sense,  the  blossoming  and  first-fruits  of  his 
mind — they  exhibit  the  same  breadth  and  sagacity 
of  view,  the  same  philosophical  acumen,  the  same 
appreciation  of  universal  beauty,  and  the  same 
combination  of  ornate  and  forcible  expression 
which  distinguish  the  efforts  of  his  maturer  years. 

The  portraitures  of  Herder,  Richter,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe  challenge  comparison  with  the  most  con- 
summate delineations  of  this  kind  in  our  language. 

The  themes  of  the  Studies  in  History  include 
the  “Economy  of  Athens,”  the  “Decline  of  the 
Roman  People,”  “ Russia,”  and  the  “ Wars  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.”  Embodying  the  results  of  ex- 
tensive research,  and  in  some  instances  enriched 
with  a profusion  of  curious  and  recondite  learning, 
these  essays  are  a signal  proof  of  the  vocation  of 
the  author  to  historical  composition.  In  point  of 
style  they  are  highly  elaborated,  uniting  a singu- 
lar conciseness  of  expression  writh  a pregnant  full- 
ness of  meaning,  arranging  the  intricate  details  of 
obscure  questions  in  a transparent  narrative,  whose 
flowing  richness  beguiles  the  reader  into  the  pos- 
session of  a copious  store  of  information,  without 
the  consciousness  of  a painful  mental  effort. 

The  last  division  of  the  volume  comprises  vari- 
ous occasional  addresses,  among  which  are  several 
specimens  of  popular  eloquence,  remarkable  for  the 
clearness  and  force  with  which  the  fruits  of  pro- 
found research  and  meditation  are  presented  to  the 
comprehension  of  a general  audience.  The  tributes 
to  Calvin,  Dr.  Channing,  and  President  Jackson  are 
singularly  happy  in  their  conception,  and  clothed 
in  language  of  artistic  beauty  and  grace.  The  re- 
cent Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, on  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Race,  forms 
an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  volume. 

It  is  always  a hazardous  experiment  to  repro- 
duce the  miscellaneous  works  of  a distinguished 
author,  written  at  a comparatively  early  period  of 
his  development,  but  presented  to  the  public  scru- 
tiny under  the  searching  light  of  his  mature  fame. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  no  room  for 
disappointment.  Compared  with  Mr.  Bancroft’s 
great  historical  work,  the  collection  now  issued  is 
fully  worthy  of  its  companionship.  In  its  own 
way,  it  furnishes  a scarcely  less  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  his  genius  than  the  American  History.  Its 
depth  and  originality  of  thought,  its  finished  schol- 
arship, its  comprehensive  wisdom  of  view,  and  the 
vigor  and  elegance  of  its  diction  will  secure  it  a 
permanent  place  at  the  side  of  that  noble  monument 
to  his  renow'n. 

The  Whole  French  Language  is  the  title  of  a new 
manual  of  education  on  the  Robertsonian  system 
of  teaching  modem  languages,  edited  by  Louis 
Ernst.  The  author  of  this  system  is  Professor 
Robertson,  a celebrated  teacher  in  Paris,  who 
has  obtained  a European  reputation  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  method  and  the  success  of  his  instruc- 
tions. It  claims  to  combine  the  most  valuable 
features  in  the  systems  of  Manesca,  Ollendorff, 

Hamilton,  and  the  older  grammatical  authorities, 
while  it  is  free  from  the  defects  which  diminish  the 
practical  utility  of  those  methods.  The  text  on 
which  the  volume  is  founded,  is  an  original  and 
attractive  narrative,  presenting  all  the  peculiar 
idioms  of  the  French  language,  together  with  a 
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complete  vocabulary  of  the  words  most  commonly 
occurring  in  familiar  discourse.  The  principles  il- 
lustrated in  this  portion  of  the  work  are  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  constant  repetition  in 
a series  of  judicious  exercises ; and  the  second  part 
is  devoted  to  a more  profound  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guage, explaining,  in  a collection  of  clear  and  sim- 
ple rules,  all  the  difficulties  of  French  grammar  and 
syntax.  Professor  Robertson's  method  is  strictly 
progressive.  The  pupil  is  led  on,  by  easy  and  al- 
most unconscious  steps,  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
grammar  to  the  most  complicated  forms  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  system  combines  great  thoroughness 
with  remarkable  perspicuity.  No  one  can  master 
its  details,  without  making  such  proficiency  in  the 
French  language  as  to  enable  him  to  eqjoy  the 
classical  productions  of  its  literature,  and  with  the 
necessary  practice,  to  speak  French  with  correct- 
ness and  facility.  The  volume  now  issued  is  equal- 
ly adapted  for  the  purposes  of  self-instruction,  and 
for  the  use  of  classes  under  the  direction  of  a com- 
petent teacher.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  £he  notice  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  believing  that  its  substan- 
tial merits  will  bear  the  test  of  a scrutinizing  ex- 
amination. (Published  by  Roe  Lockwood  and 
Son.) 

The  Most  Eminent  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Times , by  David  A.  Habsha. 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  only  repre- 
sentatives of  ancient  oratory  commemorated  in  this 
volume  are  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Of  British 
statesmen  we  have  Lord  Chatham,  Burke,  Sheri- 
dan, Pitt,  Brougham,  and  others;  while  Patrick 
Henry,  Fisher  Ames,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Webster,  and 
Everett  are  brought  forward  as  examples  of  Amer- 
ican eloquence.  The  plan  of  the  work  includes 
critical  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  eminent 
men  who  figure  in  its  pages,  with  large  extracts 
from  their  best  orations  and  speeches.  Comments 
are  also  made  on  the  characteristic  traits  of  each 
orator,  aiming  at  a complete  analysis  and  exposi- 
tion of  his  peculiar  style  of  eloquence.  The  re- 
marks of  the  author  on  the  native  statesmen — of 
whose  oratory  he  gives  several  choice  specimens — 
are  in  the  main  discriminating,  but  sometimes  too 
highly  colored  by  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
notice  of  Edward  Everett  is  in  an  eulogistic  strain, 
but  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  merits  of  that 
admirable  scholar,  and  refined,  classical  orator.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  tribute  to  the  modest  great- 
ness of  Mr.  Everett  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print, 
including  several  critical  sketches  previously  made 
by  other  hands.  The  volume  is  embellished  with 
a well-engraved  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  fur- 
nishing a natural  representation  of  his  majestic 
features. 

A History  of  the  Christian  Churchy  by  Doctor 
Charles  Hase,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Charles  E.  Blumenthal  and  Conway  P.  Wing. 
(Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  Hase  is  dis- 
tinguished among  German  writers  on  ecclesiastical 
history  for  his  freshness  and  geniality.  To  him, 
the  past  is  not  merely  a collection  of  insignificant 
details  and  meagre  incidents,  but  the  scene  of  vital 
and  glowing  activity.  With  pious  reverence  he 
wipes  the  dust  from  the  hoary  annals  of  antiquity, 
and  Btrives  to  reproduce  them  in  their  original 
brightness.  He  regards  the  development  of  the 
Church,  not  merely  in  its  theological  and  dogmatic 
aspects,  but 
of  the  rtim^s 
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ment. His  fine  esthetic  sense  reveals  to  him  the 
manifold  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur  which  have 
been  overgrown  with  the  moss  of  ages,  and  even 
from  the  arid  records  of  scholastic  controversy  he 
educes  fresh  proofs  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  intellect.  In  regard  to  the  disputed  points 
of  modern  German  theology,  his  own  views  bear 
the  stamp  of  moderation.  He  has  no  sympathy 
with  zealots  or  fanatics  of  any  school.  Nor  does 
he  fraternize  with  the  skeptical  philosophers  who 
subject  the  positive  truths  of  religion  to  such  a de- 
structive analysis  that  they  are  deprived  of  their 
vital  force  and  reality.  He  is  eminently  devout, 
trustful,  believing.  It  is  true,  he  regards  religion 
in  the  light  of  a natural  sentiment,  rather  than  of 
a logical  deduction ; but  he  never  obtrudes  his  own 
opinions  upon  the  historical  student.  The  work 
now  presented  to  the  American  public  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the 
original  establishment  of  the  Church  to  the  latest 
developments  of  current  date.  The  translators 
have  performed  their  difficult  and  laborious  task 
with  great  fidelity.  We  perceive  little  to  censure 
in  point  of  correctness ; perhaps,  indeed,  they  have 
aimed  to  produce  a too  literal  version ; and  a more 
thorough  melting  down  of  the  original  into  purely 
idiomatic  forms,  would  have  relieved  the  appear- 
ance of  stiffness  and  formality  which  must  often 
annoy  the  fastidious  reader. 

Sermons  of  the  Rev.  lchabod  S.  Spencer , D.D., 
with  a Memoir  of  his  Life , by  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Sherwdod.  (Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.)  The 
late  Dr.  Spencer  w as  a model  of  devotedness,  piety, 
zeal,  and  success  in  the  pastoral  office.  Abstain- 
ing from  every  attempt  to  court  popularity,  he  ex- 
erted a weighty  and  wholesome  influence  upon  a 
wide  circle  of  society.  Of  a certain  granitic  texture 
of  character,  he  was  emphatically  a man  to  wear 
well.  Grave,  deliberate,  earnest,  impressive,  he 
made  a permanent  mark  wherever  his  presence 
was  felt.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  he 
w*as  not  a man  of  learning — he  cherished  no  scho- 
lastic tastes — he  had  no  element  of  the  book-worm 
in  his  whole  composition — no  desire  for  literary 
distinction ; but  he  was  w ell  versed  in  the  writings 
of  a fewr  masterly  theologians,  he  was  “ mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,”  he  was  a shrewfd  observer  of  char- 
acter, and,  with  his  intense  zeal  for  usefulness  in 
his  vocation,  these  advantages  gave  him  an  em- 
inent success,  which  was  scarcely  surpassed  by  that 
of  his  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  Aa  a 
preacher,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  copiousness 
and  weight  of  his  matter,  rather  than  for  any 
graces  or  attractions  of  manner.  He  was  wholly 
free  from  affectation — always  simple — alw  ays  him- 
self. His  originality  of  mind  prevented  him  from 
being  the  servile  copyist  of  others — prevented  him 
even  from  following  the  beaten  tracks  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  familiar  truths.  He  presented  old  subjects  in 
new  aspects.  Not  that  he  had  any  love  of  innova- 
tion ; from  this  he  was  singularly  free.  He  had 
even  a personal  abhorrence  of  novelties,  either  in 
opinion  or  practice ; he  adhered  rigidly  to  the  an- 
cient standards  of  faith:  but  every  topic  which 
he  discussed  took  its  form  and  coloring  from  his 
own  mind,  giving  a perpetual  freshness  and  ani- 
mation to  the  themes  of  his  pulpit  discourse.  The 
memoir  in  this  volume  presents  a luminous  and 
deeply-interesting  view  of  his  life  and  character. 

It  is  written  in  a tone  of  affectionate  admiration, 
but  without  fulsome  panegyric.  In  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  its  topics,  and  the  equable  flow  of 
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its  narrative,  it  exhibits  some  of  the  best  and  rarest 
qualities  of  biographical  composition.  The  ser- 
mons, which  have  been  selected  from  the  volumin- 
ous manuscripts  of  the  deceased,  fully  illustrate 
the  characteristics  alluded  to  above.  They  unfold 
the  leading  facts  of  Christian  history,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  doctrine  in  a great  variety  of 
phases ; and  if  not  models  of  sacred  eloquence,  are 
superior  specimens  of  homiletic  instruction. 

Surgical  Reports , and  Miscellaneous  Papers  on 
Medical  Subjects,  by  George  Hayward,  M.D. 
(Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  A ju- 
dicious collection  of  original  essays  by  an  eminent 
medical  man  of  Boston.  It  exhibits  the  moderation 
of  view,  freedom  from  exclusive  theories,  scholar- 
like culture,  sagacious  discrimination,  and  chaste 
decorum  of  style,  which  characterize  a large  por- 
tion of  the  medical  literature  proceeding  from  the 
capital  of  New  England.  The  papers  on  Anaesthetic 
Agents,  the  Diseases  of  a Literary  Life,  Legalizing 
Anatomy,  and  several  others,  possess  something 
more  than  a professional  interest. 

Redtield  has  published  an  edition,  in  two  vol- 
umes, of  The  O' Doherty  Papers , by  the  late  Will- 
iam Magixn,  edited  by  the  veteran  literary 
mouser,  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  Maginn  was 
a jovial,  reckless,  obstreporous  varlet,  brimful  of 
fun  and  frolic,  with  mischief  oozing  out  at  every 
pore;  unscrupulous  in  his  satire,  brilliant  in  in- 
vective, with  erudition  that  might  grace  a univers- 
ity, and  a passion  for  genial  liquors  worthy  of  a 
pot-house.  Many  of  his  most  sparkling  effusions 
are  devoted  to  the  praises  of  wrine  and  44  gin-twist,” 
Habitual  topers,  who  are  deprived  of  their  favor- 
ite beverages  by  anti-liquor  legislatures,  may  here 
satiate  their  thirsty  appetites  by  the  44  imagination 
of  a feast.”  Certainly  no  such  seductive  champion 
of  Bacchus  has  appeared  in  these  “latter  days.” 
Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  has  done  his  part  to  a 
charm.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  wdth  him,  it  is 
that  of  sometimes  being  too  lavish  of  information  on 
points  concerning  which  most  readers  may  be  safely 
supposed  to  have  learned  the  alphabet.  His  fancy 
takes  fire  at  every  suggestion  of  an  interesting 
name  or  a carious  incident,  and  he  discharges  his 
enthusiasm  w ith  a rattling  volley  of  chronological, 
biographical,  and  bibliographical  lore.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  scandal,  too,  he  is  perfectly  at  home,  and 
often  enriches  the  44  spice-islands’*  of  the  original 
by  highly-flavored  anecdotes  and  innuendoes  of  his 
own.  As  a work  of  amusement,  the  merits  of  this 
collection  are  palpable,  but  it  would  be  indiscreet 
to  commend  warmly  its  moral  tone. 

Le  Cure  Manque,  by  Eugene  de  Courcillon 
(published  by  Harper  and  Brothers),  combines  the 
attractions  of  a novel  and  a book  of  travels.  In 
the  form  of  a simple  autobiographical  story,  it  pre- 
sents a vivid  portraiture  of  the  modes  of  life  and 
thought  and  the  social  and  religious  customs  of  the 
great  body  of  the  French  people.  It  aims  to  give 
a faithful  and  striking  delineation  of  the  manners 
of  the  rural  districts  of  France,  similar  to  the 
sketches  by  foreign  tourists  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. In  following  out  his  plan,  the  author  is  led  to 
describe  minutely  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  they  are  observed  among  a compara- 
tively ignorant  and  unsophisticated  people,  who 
cling  to  many  old  usages  that  have  come  down  to 
them  from  time  immemorial,  and  wrho  retain  their 
faith  in  much  that  has  been  discarded  by  the  more 
enlightened  classes  of  the  French  population.  The 
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simplicity ; a vein  of  dry  humor  enlivens  many  of 
the  sketches  of  character ; while  the  incidents  re- 
lated, though  fictitious  in  their  grouping,  bear  all 
the  marks  of  reality.  As  an  illustration  of  domes- 
tic life,  social  features,  and  mental  development, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the 
volume  will  reward  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader. 

The  Old  Inn ; or,  the  Travelers'  Entertainment, 
by  Joslah  Barnes,  Sen.  (Published  by  J.  C. 
Derby.)  A series  of  travelers*  stories,  purporting 
to  have  been  related  around  the  fireside  of  a coun- 
try hostelry  in  Vermont,  into  which  the  company 
had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather.  They  indi- 
cate a writer  of  more  than  the  ordinary  calibre, 
though  he  takes  refuge  for  concealment  under  the 
shelter  of  a pseudonym.  He  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  show  his  hand  or  the  pen  which  he  wields  with 
decided  effect.  His  stories  are  well  told,  free  from 
commonplace,  couched  in  a nervous  and  impressive 
style,  though  in  some  cases  carrying  the  tragic 
element  to  excess. 

The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Captain  Priest , by 
the  author  of 44  A Stray  Yankee  in  Texas.”  (Pub- 
lished by  Redfield.)  Jewrels  and  pearls  of  native 
humor  fall  facilely  from  the  pen  of  this  merry 
writer.  He  even  brings  to  light  an  assortment  of 
fresh  pirns,  w hich  will  rejoice  the  ears  of  many  in 
the  prevailing  dearth  of  good  things  in  that  line. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  have  reprinted  William 
Hoivitt’s  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of  Aus- 
tralia, a delightful  volume,  describing  the  curious 
and  picturesque  features  of  Australian  life,  in  the 
animated  style  characteristic  of  the  author.  The 
w'ork  was  written  on  the  spot,  and  is  evidently  the 
fruit  of  personal  experience.  Every  lover  of  nat- 
ural description  will  find  it  a captivating  volume. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  a new  Book- 
List,  comprising  the  titles  of  their  publications  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science,  a 
classified  table  of  contents,  and  copious  literary  and 
bibliographical  notices,  prepared,  to  a considerable 
extent,  for  this  edition.  Apart  from  its  utility  as 
a manual  for  the  book-purchaser,  it  may  be  deem- 
ed worthy  of  attention  as  presenting  a brief  com- 
mentary on  many  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  current  literature. 


Harper  and  Brothers  have  in  press  and  will  pub- 
lish, from  advance  sheets,  the  following  works: 

44  Moredun : a Tale  of  1210.”  This  is  the  novel 
attributed  to  Sir  W alter  Scott,  the  romantic 
account  of  the  discovery  of  which  in  manuscript, 
at  Paris,  excited  so  much  attention  a short  time 
since.  The  proprietor  still  maintains  that  it  is  a 
genuine  production  of  the  author  of  IFaver/ery.— 

44  The  Heiress  of  Haughton ,”  by  Mrs.  Marsh. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  James  Silk  Bucking- 
ham's amusing  and  garrulous  Autobiography . 

The  Biography  of  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  daughter, 

Lady  Holland. Autobiography  is  apparently 

again  becoming  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  England. 

It  has  always  been  the  rage  in  France.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Lockhart  (Sir  Wralter  Scott’s  biogra- 
pher and  son-in-law)  has  left  a copious  Memoir  of 
his  own  Life  and  Literary  Times,  which  will  speed- 
ily be  published.  Rogers,  the  very  Nestor  of 
living  poets,  is  said  to  have  prepared  his  Personal 
and  Literary  Recollections,  which  will,  appear 
speedily  after  his  decease.  Miss  Martineau  is 
engaged,  at  the  intervals  of  ease  from  intense  bod- 
ily suffering,  upon  her  autobiography  . = i fre  m 
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TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  or  thereabouts, 
worthy  Master  Samuel  Clarke  44  sometime  Pas- 
tor of  Saint  Bennet-Frink,  London”  took  it  in  hand 
to  set  forth  44  a true  and  faithful  Account  of  the  four 
chiefest  Plantations  of  the  English  in  America.” 
How  he  toiled  to  gather  the  few  scattered  materials 
then  accessible,  and  how  he  carried  his  manuscript 
around  from  printer  to  printer  before  he  could  find 
one  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  risk  of  publishing 
it  to  the  world,  must  remain  forever  unknown. 
Successful,  however,  he  at  last  was,  and  his  work, 
a thin  quarto  volume  of  not  quite  a hundred  pages, 
printed  in  London,  in  1670,  44  for  Robert  Clavel, 
Thomas  Passenger,  William  Cadmus,  William 
Whitwood,  Thomas  Sawbridge,  and  William  Birch” 
lies  before  us,  in  all  the  quaint  orthography  and 
typography  of  the  time. 

The  44  four  chiefest  Plantations”  described  are 
Virginia,  New  England,  Bermudas,  and  Barbados. 
Virginia,  we  are  informed,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  great  ocean,  on  the  south  by  Florida,  on  the 
north  by  Nova  Francia,  while  toward  the  wrest  its 
limits  are  unknown.  A very  respectable  44  planta- 
tion” trul}r,  as  far  as  extent  is  concerned,  and  a 
land  very  inviting  to  emigrants,  since  the  44  Soil  is 
generally  lusty  and  rich,  and  the  Country  gener- 
ally hath  such  pleasant  plain  Hills  and  fertile  Val- 
leys, one  prettily  crossing  another,  and  watered 
so  conveniently  with  sw*eet  Brooks  and  chrystal 
Streams  as  if  Artists  had  devised  them.  The 
Tempreture  of  the  air,”  we  are  moreover  assured, 

44  after  they  were  well  seasoned  agreed  well  with 
the  constitutions  of  the  English ;”  for  though  the 
Summer  wras  as  hot  as  in  Spain,  and  the  Winter  as 
cold  as  in  France  or  England,  44  a cool  Briess  com- 
monly asw'ages  the  vehcmcncy  of  the  heat.” 

The  Indians,  of  course,  find  little  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  the  good  preacher,  though  his  account  of 
them  is  quite  as  impartial  as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a divine  of  those  strenuous  days,  when 
speaking  of 44  Heathens  and  Salvages.”  They  were 
great  and  wrcll  proportioned  men,  looking  like  gi- 
ants to  the  new-comers,  with  44  Language  well 
seeming  their  proportion,  sounding  from  them  as 
it  were  a great  Voice  in  a Vault.”  Some  measure- 
ments are  added  to  confirm  this  statement:  44 One 
of  the  biggest  of  them  had  the  calf  of  his  Legg 
measured,  which  wras  three-quarters  of  a yard  about, 
and  all  the  rest  of  his  limbs  answerable  thereto.” 
His  arrow's  exceeded  by  a full  fourth  part  the  length 
of  the  famous  clothyard  shafts  of  the  English  arch- 
ers. A picturesque  figure  must  have  been  pre- 
sented by  these  sons  of  Anak,  attired  as  they  were 
in  the  44  skins  of  Bears  and  Wolves.”  One  of  them 
had  a 44  Wolves-head  hanging  in  a Chain  for  a 
Jewel;  his  Tobacco-pipe  was  three-quarters  of  a 
yard  long,  prettily  carved  with  a Bird,  a Bear,  a 
Dear,  being  at  the  end  sufficient  to  beat  out  a man's 
brains.”  Besides  these  spoils  of  the  chase  some  of 
them  have  44  Mantles  made  of  Turkey  Feathers,  so 
handsomely  wrought,  and  Woven  w ith  Thred  that 
nothing  could  be  discerned  but  Feathers.  These 
were  exceeding  neat  and  warm.”  This  bravery, 
however,  belonged  only  to  the  chiefs  and  great 
men,  the  “common  sort,”  even  as  in  civilized  com- 
munities, having  44  scarce  wherewith  to  cover  their 
nakedness.”  Some  of  their  ornaments  displayed  a 
questionable  taste ; as  for  instance,  44  In  each  Ear 
«>mm  tfysy  IfMrjj^hreo  holes,  whereat  they 


hang  Chains,  Bracelets,  or  Copper,”  a fashion  not 
wholly  gone  into  disuse  in  civilized  communities, 
especially  among  the  fairer  sex.  But  what  follows 
is  somewhat  more  objectionable : 44  Some  of  their 
men  w'ear  in  these  holes  a small  green  and  yellow 
coloured  Snake,  near  half  a yard  long,  which  crawl- 
ing and  wrapping  herself  about  his  neck  familiarly 
kisses  his  lips : others  wear  a dead  Rat,  tied  by  the 
tail.”  Among  the  pleasant  articles  of  their  head- 
dresses are  enumerated  the  wing  of  a bird,  the  tail 
of  a rattlesnake,  the  skin  of  a hawk,  stuffbd,  with 
outstretched  wings,  and  the  hand  of  an  enemy  dried. 

The  worthy  Minister  of  Saint  Bennet-Frink  was  not 
far  wrong  in  saying  that 44  He  is  most  gallant  that 
is  most  monstrous  to  behold.” 

The  moral  character  of  these  “truculent  Salv- 
ages” is  described  very  fairly.  44  They  arc  incon- 
stant, crafty,  timerous,  quick  of  apprehension,  and 
very  ingenious.  They  are  soon  angry,  and  so 
malicious  that  they  seldom  forget  an  injury.  They 
are  very  strong,  of  able  bodies  and  nimble.  They 
can  lie  in  the  Woods  under  a Tree  by  the  Fire  in 
the  Coldest  Weather,  and  amongst  the  Grass  and 
Weeds  in  Summer.  They  are  very  covetous  of 
Copper,  Beads,  and  such  trash.”  But  notwith- 
standing this  covetous  disposition  our  author  ac- 
knowledges that 44  they  seldom  steal  from  one  an- 
other yet  to  this  praise  he  makes  a saving  reser- 
vation that  their  abstinence  from  theft  arises  from 
44  fear  lest  their  Connivers  (or  sorcerers)  should  re- 
veal it.” 

The  women  find  much  more  favor  than  the  men 
in  the  eyes  of  our  historian.  44  They  are  careful  to 
avoid  suspicion  of  Dishonesty  without  the  leave  of 
their  Husbands.  They  love  their  children  very 
dearly,  and,  to  make  them  hardy,  in  the  coldest 
Mornings  they  w*ash  them  in  the  Rivers,  and  by 
Painting  and  Ointments  they  so  tan  their  Skins 
that  in  a year  or  two  no  Weather  will  hurt  them.” 

The  men  are  lazy  fellows  compelling  the  women  to 
do  all  the  work,  making,  44  Mats,  Baskets,  Pots, 
Morters,”  besides  the  proper  household  labors,  bear- 
ing their  44  Hunting  Houses  after  them,  with  Corn, 
Acorns,  Morters,  Bagg  and  Baggage  which  they 
use.”  Very  useful  to  these  lazy  hunters  and  war- 
riors are  their  wives,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  when 
they  come  to  the  hunting  grounds,  44  every  man 
endeavours  to  shew  his  best  Dexterity ; for  thereby 
they  get  their  wives.” 

The  Minister  of  Saint  Bennet-Frink,  as  befitted 
his  sacred  calling  is  very  severe  upon  the  priesta 
of  these  Indians.  They  are,  he  says,  44  a Genera- 
tion of  Vipers,  even  of  Satan’s  own  brood;”  and 
quotes  a letter  from  44  Mr.  Alex.  Whitaker,  who 
was  a Minister  to  the  Colony,  who  describes  their 
priests  as  being  none  other  but  such  as  our  English 
Witches  are ; living  naked  in  body,  as  if  the  shame 
of  their  sin  deserved  no  covering.  They  esteem  it 
a virtue  to  lie  deceive  and  steal,  as  their  Master 
the  Devil  teacheth  them.”  The  priests,  if  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  is  accurate,  must  have  pre- 
sented a figure  any  thing  but  attractive.  Their 
faces,  we  are  told,  44  are  painted  as  ugly  as  they 
can  devise,  and  they  carry  Rattles  in  their  hands. 

They  have  a Chief  Priest,  differenced  from  the  in- 
ferior by  the  Ornaments  of  his  head,  which  are 
twelve.  Sixteen  or  more  Snake-skins,  stuffed  with 
Moss,  the  Skins  of  Weesels  and  other  Vermin;  all 
which  they  tve  by  the  Tails,  so  as  the  tails  meet 
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on  the  top  of  their  heads  like  a Tassel,  about  which 
a Crown  of  Feathers ; the  skins  hang  down  about 
him  and  almost  cover  his  face.”  Perhaps,  after 
all,  our  author,  sturdy  Protestant  as  he  was,  thought 
he  was  giving  the  finishing  touch  to  his  picture  of 
their  wickedness  when  describing  their  “manner 
of  life”  as  being  “ much  like  that  of  the  Popish 
Hermits,  alone  in  the  woods  sequestered  from  the 
common  course  of  men.” 

But  though  they  are  represented  as  standing  in 
great  awe  of  their  priests,  whose  teachings  are  so 
abominable,  our  author  affirms  that  the  Indians 
“honour  and  obey  their  Kings,  Parents,  and  Gov- 
ernors, and  observe  the  limits  of  their  own  Posses- 
sions. Murther  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  Adultery 
and  other  gross  offences  are  severely  punished.” 
These  apparent  discrepancies,  the  worthy  clergy- 
man takes  no  pains  to  reconcile. 

The  warlike  customs  of  the  Indians,  as  here  nar- 
rated are  singular  enough.  W ars  are  rarely  waged 
for  lands  or  goods,  but  for  women  and  children. 
When  the  two  hostile  bodies  are  ready  for  action, 
they  take  their  stands  at  a distance  apart  of  a 
musket  shot,  ranged  in  ranks  fifteen  abreast.  Then 
ensues  a curious  scene.  Messengers  are  sent  from 
each  party  with  these  conditions:  “That  whoso- 
ever is  vanquished,  upon  their  submission  within 
two  days  after  shall  live ; but  their  w ives  and  chil- 
dren shall  be  prize  for  the  conqueror.”  This  pre- 
liminary amicably  settled,  they  approach  in  order, 
with  a “ Sergeant  on  each  Flank,  and  in  the  Reer 
a Lieutenant,  all  duly  keeping  their  places,  yet 
leaping  and  singing  as  they  go.”  The  battle  be- 
gins w ith  a discharge  of  arrows.  After  these  are 
spent  “theyjoyn  together,  charging  and  retiring, 
each  rank  seconding  the  former.  As  they  get  ad- 
vantage they  catch  the  Enemy  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  then  down  he  goes,  and  with  his  Wooden 
Sword  he  beats  out  his  brains.” 

The  Indian  monarch  “called  Powhattan  from 
the  place  of  his  habitation”  is  represented  as  keep- 
ing up  no  small  state.  In  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions, some  of  which  he  acquired  by  conquest, 
while  some  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  he  has  a 
spacious  residence.  A guard  of  forty  or  fifty  war- 
riors attended  upon  him;  “every  night  upon  the 
four  quarters  of  his  House  doth  stand  four  Senti- 
nels, and  every  half  hour  one  from  the  Corps  du 
garde  doth  hollow”,  unto  w’hich  each  of  the  sentinels 
doth  answer.  If  any  fail  he  is  extremely  beaten.” 
At  the  comers  of  his  residence  stand  as  sentinels 
four  images — a dragon,  a bear,  a leopard,  and  a 
gigantic  human  figure,  “all  illfavoredly  made,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  workmanship.”  His  will  is 
absolute  law,  and  at  his  frowm  the  bravest  among 
them  will  tremble.  “ Offenders  he  causeth  to  be 


boyled  to  death,  or  their  Brains  to  be  beaten  out 
with  Cudgels,  for  which  yet  they  will  never  cry 
nor  complain.”  The  law  of  descent  is  singular,  the 
kingly  power  descending  not  to  the  sons  of  the 
monarch,  but  to  his  brothers,  and  these  failing  to 
his  sisters.  The  king  is  unrestricted  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  w ives,  one  of  w hom  sits  at  the  head  of 
his  bed,  the  other  at  the  foot;  and  one  of  them 
brings  a bowl  of  water  to  wash  his  hands  before 
and  after  meals ; while  another  waits  with  a bunch 
of  feathers — a very  uncomfortable  substitute  for  a 
napkin. 

Justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  the  efforts  made 
at  an  early  period  to  civilize  and  christianize  the 


aborigines  of  Virginia. 
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Among  the  donations  for 
ir  mentions  two  hundred 


pounds  given  by  Miss  Mary  Robinson  towards 
building  a church,  a donation  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  sent  to  the  treasurer  by  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual “for  the  bringing  up  of  some  of  the  Infidel’s 
children  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  true  Re- 
ligion, and  in  Trades  whereby  they  may  live  hon- 
estly in  the  World.”  Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  gave 
three  hundred  pounds  “ to  the  College  in  Virginia, 
to  be  paid  when  there  should  be  ten  of  the  Infidel’s 
children  placed  in  it;  and  in  the  mean  time  24/. 
per  annum  to  be  distributed  unto  three  discreet  and 
Godly  men  in  the  Colony  who  should  bring  up 
three  of  the  Infidel’s  children  in  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  in  some  good  course  to  live  by.”  The 
East  India  Company  gave  seventy  pound,  eight 
shillings,  sixpence,  “towards  the  building  of  a 
Free  Schoole,”  to  which  sum  various  donations 
from  private  sources  were  added.  And  “ an  un- 
known person  gave  thirty  pound,  for  which  there 
w’as  to  be  allowed  fourty  shillings  a year  forever 
for  a Sermon  Preached  before  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany.” When  was  the  last  time  that  this  perpet- 
ual sendee  was  celebrated,  and  where  is  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  that  w as  to  be  edified  thereby  for- 
evermore ? 

“ But,”  thus  our  good  Minister  of  Saint  Bennet- 
Frink,  concludes  his  account  of  the  “ Plantation  of 
Virginia,”  “ notwithstanding  all  the  Courtesies  and 
Kind  Usage  by  the  English  to  them,  anno  Christ! 

1621,  the  treacherous  Natives  most  Perfidiously  and 
Treacherously  murthered  above  three  hundred  of 
them,  and  would  have  done  the  like  to  all  the  rest, 
but  .that  God  (through  his  infinite  Goodness  and 
Mercy)  moved  the  heart  of  one  of  them  who  was 
Converted  to  Christianity,  to  Discover  the  same  a 
few  hours  before  it  was  put  in  Execution.” 

The  “ Plantation  of  New  England,”  we  are  told, 

“is  judged  to  be  either  an  Island  surrounded  on 
the  north  with  the  great  River  Canada,  and  on 
the  south  with  the  Hudson’s  River,  or  a Peninsula, 
these  two  Rivers  overlapping  one  another,  having 
their  rise  from  twro  great  Lakes,  which  are  not  far 
distant  from  each  other.”  The  harbors  are  “New 
Plimouth,  Cape  Ann,  Salem,  and  Marvil-Head,  all 
which  afford  good  ground  for  Anchorage,  being 
Land-lockt  from  Winds  and  Seas.” 

The  country  is  painted  in  rose-color.  The  air  is 
seldom  obscured  with  mists  and  fogs ; the  soil  is  a 
warm  kind  of  earth,  and  though  the  cold  is  some- 
times great,  yet  the  good  store  of  wood  makes  the 
winter  any  thing  but  tedious.  And  besides  “nei- 
ther doth  the  pinching  cold  of  Winter  produce  so 
many  ill  effects  as  the  raw’  Winters  here  with  us  in 
England.”  The  country  is  excellently  watered 
and  there  are  “store  of  springs  which  yield  sweet 
water  that  is  fatter  than  ours,  and  of  a more  jetty 
color,  and  they  that  drink  it  are  as  healthy  and 
lusty  as  those  that  drink  Beer.”  As  for  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  we  are  told  that,  “Men  and 
Women  keep  their  natural  complexions,  in  so 
much  as  Seamen  wonder  when  they  arrive  in  these 
parts  to  see  their  Countrymen  look  so  Fresh  and 
Ruddy.  As  for  our  common  diseases  they  be 
strangers  in  New  England.  Few  ever  have  the 
Small  Pox,  Mcasels,  Green-sickness,  Headache, 

Stone,  Consumption,  etc. ; yea,  many  that  have 
carried  Coughs  and  Consumption  thither  have 
been  perfectly  cured  of  them.”  This  last  assertion 
sounds  strangely  to  us,  to  w hom  this  fearful  disease 
stands  as  the  one  malady  which  more  than  any 
other  sweeps  away  our  best  and  loveliest. 

Good  Master  Clarke  finds  plain  prose  quite  in- 
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adequate  to  set  forth  the  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  this  favored  Plantation)  and  there- 
fore invokes,  with  no  inconsiderable  success,  the 
Heroic  Muse.  He  thus  describes  the  trees  of  New 
England : 

“ Trees  both  on  Hills  and  Plains  in  plenty  be. 

The  long-liv’  Oakc  and  mournful  Cypress  Tree, 
Sky-tow’ring  Pines,  and  Chesnuts  coated  rough 
The  lasting  Cedar,  with  the  Walnut  tough. 

The  Rosin-dropping  Fir  for  Masts  in  use ; 

The  Boatmen  seek  for  Oars  light  neat-grown  Spruce, 
The  brittle  Ashe,  the  over  trembling  Aspes, 

The  broad -spread  Elmc,  whose  concave  harbors  Waspes, 
The  watry  spungy  Alder,  good  for  nought. 

Small  Elder  by  the  Indian  Fletcher  sought, 

The  knotty  Maple,  pallid  Birch,  Hawthorns, 

The  Horn-bound  Tree  that  to  be  cloven  acorns, 

Which  from  the  tender  Vine  oft  takes  its  spouse. 

Who  twines  embracing  arms  about  his  boughs.” 


Nor  are  the  forests  anywise  destitute  of  trees 
bearing  fruit,  as  well  as  those  of  goodly  stature 
and  fair  foliage.  For— 

“Within  this  Indian  Orchard  Fruits  be  some. 

The  ruddy  Cherry  and  the  jetty  Plumb, 
Snake-murthering  Hasel  with  sweet  Saxifrage, 

Whose  sprouts  in  Beer  allays  hot  Fearer’*  rage. 

The  dlar’s  Shumack,  with  more  Trees  there  be, 

That  are  both  good  for  use  and  rare  to  see.” 

The  vines,  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  sober  prose, 
“afford  great  store  of  Grapes,  very  bigg,  both 
Grapes  and  clusters,  sweet  and  good.  Doubtless 
as  good  wine  might  be  made  of  them  as  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  France.”  The  Cherries,  he  acknowl- 
edges, 44  if  not  very  ripe,”/are  not  so  good  as  those 
in  Old  England,  though  they  grow  in  clusters  like 
grapes.  But  the  44  White  Thom  yields  Hawes,  as 
big  as  our  Cherries,  which  are  pleasant  to  the 
taste.” 

Our  Author’s  Natural  History  is  somewhat 
apocryphal.  “ The  beasts,”  he  says,  “ be  as  fol- 
lowed : 


“ The  Kingly  Lion  and  the  strong-arm'd  Bear, 

The  large -limbed  Moosis  with  the  tripping  Lear ; 
Quill -darting  Porcupines  and  Rockames  be 
Castled  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  Tree : 

The  skipping  Squirrel,  Cony,  purblind  Hare 
Immured  in  the  selfsame  Castle  are, 

Lest  red-eyed  Ferrets,  wiley  Foxes,  should 
Them  undermine,  if  ram pe red  but  with  mould, 

The  grim-faced  Ounce,  and  ravenous  howling  Woolf 
Whose  meager  paunch  socks  like  a rav'nons  gulf, 
Black-gittering  Otters  and  rich  coated  Bever 
The  Civet-scented  Muscat,  smelling  ever.” 
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Then  by  way  of  comment  and  explanation,  we 
are  furnished  with  the  additional  information  that, 
44  Lions  there  be  some,  but  seen  rarely.  Bears  are 
common,  which  be  most  fierce  in  Strawberry  time, 
when  they  have  young  ones ; they  will  go  upright 
like  a man,  climb  trees,  and  swim  to  the  Islands.” 
During  these  marine  expeditions  an  exhibition 
takes  place  which  must  have  been  well  worth 
witnessing.  44  At  which  time  if  an  Indian  see  him, 
he  will  swim  after  him,  and  overtaking  him  they 
go  to  Water-cuffs  for  bloody  noses  and  scratched 
sides ; at  last  the  man  prevails,  gets  on  his  back, 
and  so  rides  him  on  these  Watry  plains,  till  the 
Bear  can  bear  him  no  longer.” 

We  are  furnished  with  divers  scraps  of  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  animals  of  the  country,  some 
of  which  are  quaintly  enough  expressed.  Thus : 
44  In  the  Winter  the  Bears  retire  to  the  Cliffs  of 
Rocks  and  thick  Swamps,  to  shelter  them  from  the 
Cold,  where  they  live  by  sleeping  and  sucking 
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they  will  be  as  fat  as 


they  are  in  Summer.”  The  44  Dear  keep  near  to 
the  Sea,  that  they  may  swim  to  the  Islands  when 
they  are  chased  by  the  Woolves.  They  have  com- 
monly three  young  ones  at  a time,  which  they  hide 
a mile  from  each  other,  giving  them  suck  by  turns ; 
and  this  they  do,  that  if  the  Woolf  should  find  one 
they  may  save  the  other.”  In  speaking  of  the 
porcupine  our  author  of  course  relates  the  story, 
which  is  believed  by  many  even  to  this  day,  that 
44  ho  stands  upon  his  Guard  against  man  or  beast, 
darting  his  quills  into  their  Leggs  or  Hides  if  they 
approach  too  near  him.”  In  treating  of  the  wolf^ 
he  incidentally  mentions  a fact  which  naturalists 
have  apparently  wholly  overlooked,  that  44  they 
have  no  Joynts  from  the  Head  to  the  TaiL”  The 
44  Ounce  or  wild  Cat  which  is  as  big  as  a Mungrel, 
and  by  nature  fierce  and  dangerous,  fearing  neither 
Dogg  or  Man,”  in  addition  to  his  skill  in  destroy- 
ing deer,  catches  geese  in  a way  worthy  of  notice : 

44  He  places  himself  close  by  the  water,  holding  up 
his  bob  tail,  which  is  like  a Goose's  neck,  which 
the  Geese  approaching  nigh  to  visit,  with  a sudden 
jerk  he  apprehends  his  desired  meat.” 

A half  score  or  so  of  very  tolerable  couplets  are 
devoted  to  the  New  England  birds.  Among  them 
are, 

“ The  princely  Eagle  and  the  soaring  Hawk, 

Within  their  unknown  wayes  there’s  none  can  chawk; 

The  Humbird  for  some  Queen’s  rich  Cage  more  fit 
Than  in  the  vacant  wilderness  to  sit ; 

The  swift-winged  Swallow,  sweeping  to  and  fro 
As  swift  as  arrow  from  Tartarean  bow. 

When  as  Aurora’s  Infant  day  new  springs, 

There  the  mounting  Lark  her  sweet  layes  sings. 

The  drowsic  Madge  that  leaves  her  day -loved  nest 
To  fly  abroad  when  day-birds  are  at  rest ; 

The  Silver  Swan  that  tunes  her  mournful  breath 
To  sing  the  Diig  of  her  approaching  Death. 

There  Widgins,  Sheldrakes,  and  Humilitee, 
finite*,  Dropps,  Sea-Larks  in  whole  millions  flee.** 

Touching  the  bird,  named  in  the  last  couplet, 
called  44  Humilitee  or  Simplicitee,”  the  author  tells 
the  marvelous  story  that  they  settle  themselves 
close  together,  44  so  that  sometimes  above  twelve 
score  have  been  killed  at  two  shoots.”  The  poor 
44  ill-shaped  loon  who  sweals  his  harsh  notes,”  is 
represented  as  being  44  unable  either  to  go  or  fly,” 
and  as  having  a voice  44  like  a sowgelder's  horn.” 

At  the  close  of  his  poetical  catalogue  of  fishes, 

44  of  which  there  are  great  store  and  much  variety,” 
the  good  parson  takes  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
the  slothfulness  of  the  Indians,  who  force  their 
Squaws 

“ To  dive  for  cockles,  and  to  dig  for  dams, 

With  which  her  lazy  husband’s  guts  she  crams.” 

Besides  this  clam-digging,  the  poor  squaws  are 
forced  44  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  for  a Lobster, 
which  often  shakes  them  by  the  hands  with  a churl- 
ish nip,  and  so  bids  them  adieu.”  Nor  is  their  case 
much  altered  whether  they  are  successful  or  not ; 
for  if  their  fishing  has  prospered  they 44  must  trudg 
home  two  or  three  miles  with  a hundred  weight  of 
Lobsters  on  their  backs,  which  done  they  must 
dress  it,  cook  it,  dish  it,  and  present  it,  and  see  it 
eaten  before  their  faces;  and  their  soggerskips 
having  filled  their  paunches,  the  poor  Wives  must 
scramble  for  their  scraps.”  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  have  caught  nothing,  44  they  have  a hundred 
scoulsfrom  their  churlish  Husbands,  and  an  hungry 
belly  for  two  days  after.” 

Still,  the  general  character  given  to  the  Indians 
of  New  England  is  not  unfavorable— though  with 
a difference.  The  Churchers,  for  example  , are  44  a 
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cruel,  bloody  people,  which  were  wont  to  come 
down  upon  their  poor  neighbors,  bruitishly  spoil- 
ing their  Com,  burning  their  Houses,  slaying  their 
Hen,  ravishing  the  Women ; yea,  sometimes  eating 
a man  one  part  after  another  whilst  he  was  alive. 
They  live  upon  Fruits,  Herbs,  and  Roots ; but  what 
they  most  desire  is  Man’s  flesh.”  Truculent-look- 
ing savages  are  they,  tall  of  stature,  with  long  vis- 
ages, and  massive  limbs,  and  44  with  a Fillip  of  their 
finger  they  will  kill  a Dogg.”  But  bold  as  they 
are, 44  they  dare  not  meddle  with  a w hite  faced  man 
accompanied  with  his  hot-mouthed  weapon.” — The 
Taran teens  are  44  little  less  savage,  only  they  eat 
not  man’s  flesh.”  They  are  reckoned  as  the  most 
potent  of  the  enemies  of  the  English,  being  supplied 
with  fire-arms  by  the  French.  Still  with  rare  can- 
dor they  are  described  as  “wise,  high  spirited, 
constant  in  friendship  one  to  another,  true  in  their 
promises,  and  more  industrious  than  most  others.” 
The  Pequants 44  are  a stately  warlike  people,  just  in 
their  dealings,  requiters  of  Courtesies,  and  affable 
to  the  English.”  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  Nar- 
ragansets — 4 4 curious  Winters  of  Wampampeag,” 
which  they  fashion  from  shells,  and  ingenious  in 
the  manufacture  of  bracelets,  pipes,  and  stone  potB. 
44  They  seek  rather  to  grow  rich  by  industry  than 
famous  by  deeds  of  chivalry.”  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  aborigines  is  thus  summed  up : 44  They 
are  of  an  affable,  courteous,  and  well  disposed  na- 
ture, ready  to  communicate  the  best  of  their  w ealth 
to  the  good  one  of  another ; and  the  less  abundance 
they  have,  the  more  conspicuous  is  their  love.  He 
that  receives  but  a bit  of  bread  from  an  English 
hand  gives  part  of  it  to  his  Comrades,  and  they 
eat  it  together  lovingly.  Yea,  a friend  can  com- 
mand a friend’s  house,  and  whatsoever  is  his  (saving 
his  Wife),  and  have  it  freely ; and  nothing  sooner 
disjoins  them  than  ingratitude,  accounting  an  un- 
grateful person  a double  Robber,  not  only  of  a man’s 
curtesie  but  of  his  thanks,  which  he  might  have 
from  some  another  for  the  same  proffered  and  re- 
ceived kindness.”  Toward  the  poor  overwrought 
squaws,  our  good  parson  is  very  tender.  In  spite 
of  the  severe  treatment  they  receive,  and  the  toils 
they  undergo— (maternity  itself  affording  them  no 
respite,  for  a 44  big  belly  hinders  no  business,  nor 
doth  their  child-birth  hinder  much  time”) — 44  their 
carriage  is  very  civil,  smiles  being  the  greatest 
grace  of  their  mirth,  and  their  mild  carriage  and 
obedience  to  their  husbands  very  commendable. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  churlishness  and  salvage 
inhumanity  towards  them,  yet  will  they  not  frow  n 
nor  offer  to  word  it  with  their  Lords,  but  are  con- 
tentedly quiet  with  their  helpless  condition,  esteem- 
ing it  to  be  the  Woman’s  portion.” 

Alas,  poor  Squaws,  the  doctrine  of  Woman’s 
Rights  had  never  been  proclaimed  to  them.  Yet 
their  contentment  with  their  lot  would  seem  to  have 
been  somewhat  disturbed  by  beholding  the  kind- 
ness and  deference  with  which  the  English  treated 
their  wives ; and  they  were  wont  to  visit  the  set- 
tlers and  bewail  their  unhappy  condition.  The 
husbands  grew  irate  with  the  English  women  for 
rendering  their  wives  discontented,  and  would  oc- 
casionally visit  their  houses  and  make  a disturb- 
ance on  this  account.  But  the  good  Puritan  dames 
— worthy  to  have  been  the  mothers  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers — were  not  to  be  intimidated;  for 
they  14  take  themselves  to  their  Arms,  which  are 
the  warlike  Ladle  and  the  Scalding  Liquor,  threat- 
’ning  blistering  to  the  naked  Runaway  who  is  soon 
driven  back-  by  such  hjt  commutations.” 
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But  we  must  bid  farewell  to  the  honest  minister 
of  St.  Bennet-Frink.  Of  his  quaint  old  volume 
perhaps  the  only  copy  extant  in  the  “ Plantations” 
of  which  he  treats  is  the  one  now  before  us.  How 
little  could  he  dream,  when  he  laboriously  gather- 
ed up  his  scanty  information,  of  the  mighty  State 
into  which  these  feeble  settlements  would  grow. 
The  few  plantations  which  dared  scarcely  lose  sight 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Boston 
Bay,  have  sent  forth  their  sturdy  sons,  whose  axes 
have  conquered  the  forests  of  a Continent.  The 
unknown  West  is  their  inheritance.  Nova  Fr&ncia 
is  no  longer  Gallic,  and  the  44  Plantations  of  the 
English”  have  ceased  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown.  The  Indians  60  powerful  and  dreaded  have 
past  away  forevermore,  and  the  fond  anticipation 
with  which  he  closes,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  that 
44  as  the  Lord  has  given  a blessing  to  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians,”  notwithstanding  the  many 
obstructions  to  its  progress,  even  so  it  “ may  well 
be  believed  that  there  is  a seed  of  the  Gospel  scat- 
tered among  them,  which  will  grow  into  a Harvest 
in  God’s  time.”  Christianity  has  indeed  triumph- 
ed, but  its  followers  have  not  been  the  red  men, 
who  once  peopled  the  continent. 

But  vain  as  were  his  imaginings,  and  mistaken 
as  were  many  of  his  notions,  it  is  not  without  ad- 
vantage for  us  to  look  back  and  see  how  the  coun- 
try which  is  now  ours  looked,  in  the  dim  distance, 
to  those  whose  eyo  was  turned  hither  two  hundred 
years  ago. 


(Editor’s  (Easq  (Cjiair. 

THE  new  broom  not  only  sweeps  clean,  but 
promises  to  continue  doing  so.  Our  new  Mayor 
has  made  himself  a national  name.  He  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. Vigor  and  intelligence  have  given  him  a 
prestige  which  seems  sufficient  of  itself  to  secure 
the  execution  of  laws.  His  name  is  familiarly 
known  in  Maine  and  Florida.  There  are  even  ru- 
mors of  impassioned  letters  from  lovely  Western 
belles.  On  the  whole,  was  there  ever  before  a man 
who  earned  such  universal  applause  for — doing  his 
duty  ? As  we  regard  it  from  our  Chair,  the  enthu- 
siasm-and  commendation  are  a caustic  satire  upon 
public  morals  and  manners.  If  a primary  school 
should  decree  a solid  silver  medal  or  a large-paper 
copy  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  bound  in  gilt  calf, 
to  the  boy  who  had  not  told  a lie,  what  an  inference  # 
of  chronic  lying  in  that  school  would  instantly  and 
justly  be  drawn.  Mayor  Wood  is  justly  praised.  f 
He  has  shown  himself  quite  worthy  his  very  diffi-  | 
cult  position.  And  yet,  when  we  remember  that  ' 
his  daily  ovation  is  occasioned  by  nothing  but  j 
doing  his  duty,  it  must  give  us  serious  thoughts  , 
about  the  moral  condition  of  this  American  me-  ; 
tropolis.  1 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  law. 

The  matter,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  gossip 
around  our  Chair,  seems  to  be  very  plain.  The 
Legislature  has  passed  a law.  The  representatives 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  have  , 
decided  to  try  a new  method  of  suppressing  the  , 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  and  the  consequences  flow-  . 
ing  from  it.  Mayor  Wood  is  an  officer  executive  , 
of  that  law,  and  his  official  duty,  whatever  his  de- 
sires and  convictions  may  be,  is  clear  enough. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  more, 

| perhaps,  than  for  many  years  before.  the  peces- 
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sity  of  obeying  laws.  W e shall  see,  therefore,  a uni- 
versal rallying  to  the  support  of  the  new  one.  We 
look  for  a large  and  impressive  meeting  at  Castle 
Garden,  to  declare  that  the  city  of  New  York  is  a law- 
abiding  (whatever  that  may  mean)  city.  W e shall 
expect  to  hear  great  statesmen  solemnly  charging  a 
docile  people  to  conquer  their  prejudices.  In  a 
country  whose  laws  express  the  average  moral 
sentiment,  we  shall  anticipate  a hearty  concurrence 
in  all  measures  which  aim  at  the  public  well-being. 

We,  looking  from  our  Easy  Chair,  shall  expect 
to  behold  all  this,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
law  has  the  same  authority  with  every  law  that 
protects  our  lives  and  property ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  because  it  aims,  however  imperfectly,  at  the 
reduction  of  that  mass  of  misery  out  of  w'hich 
springs  annually  such  a dreadful  crop  of  crime  and 
poverty.  Society  has  certainly  the  right  to  pro- 
tect itself,  and  Christianity  enjoins  the  duty  of 
helping  our  brother.  And,  at  any  rate,  whether 
we  chance  to  like  this  particular  law  or  not,  let  us 
give  it  a fair  chance.  It  has,  at  least,  no  moral 
outrage  about  it.  Its  tendencies  are  all  to  peace, 
order,  and  harmony.  It  is  a law  w’hich,  if  it  does 
us  no  good,  can  not  do  us  harm.  Besides,  if  we 
moderate  people  should  wish  to  make  a stand 
against  w hat  we  may  rather  eloquently  denounce 
as  a sumptuary  lawr,  and  should  ever  be  inclined  to 
throw  down  this  Chair  as  a barricade,  there  stands 
this  dreadful  Mayor  Wood,  bound  to  preserve  the 
peace,  w ith  a proclamation  in  his  hand,  and  reso- 
ution  in  his  eye,  and  four  months  of  remarkable 
government  behind  him,  and  requests  us,  gently 
and  gravely,  to  do  no  such  thing.  On  the  whole, 
shall  we  fling  a rung  of  the  Chair  at  his  head  ? Or, 
considering  those  four  months,  should  we  rather 
got  the  worst  of  it?  Every  citizen  must  be  glad, 
for  the  sake  of  the  law',  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mayor’s  reputation,  that  the  two  come  together; 
that  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Wood  to  foster  the 
new  bantling  of  reform  ; for  though  he  may  not  be 
directly  charged  writh  the  execution  of  the  law,  he 
is  with  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  tow’n.  The  law 
will  be  tried,  and  the  Mayor  will  be  tried. 

As  these  heavy  blows  descend  upon  the  gracious 
blood  of  the  vine — that  most  ancient,  and  honored, 
and  poetic  blood — we  can  not  but  remember  the  old 
legend  of  the  fall  of  Pan  and  the  Greek  deities  in 
Palestine  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago. 
They  were  so  lovely,  so  dear.  They  w ere  60  en- 
twined in  imagination  and  memory  with  poetic 
association.  They  had  been  so  graceful  and  genial 
a part  of  life ; the  woods  were  sweeter  for  the  Fauns’ 
piping,  and  more  alluring  for  the  flitting  nymphs 
that  faded;  the  sea  was  social  with  the  Tritons 
blowing  shells,  and  the  Nereids  with  delusive  eyes ; 
the  solitary  tree  in  the  meadow  w as  not  a lithe  tree 
only,  but  a hamadryad  gliding  against  the  sky ; 
no  stream  murmured  in  the  fields  that  did  not 
tempt  the  wanderer  with  the  fate  of  Hylas.  They 
fled,  they  faded : 

“The  lonely  mountains  o’er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament — 

From  haunted  hill  and  dale. 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  rent” 

Even  the  most  austere  of  Christian  poets  could 
thus  touch  his  loftiest  stop  in  elegy  for  that  other 
world  departed.  The  German  Schiller,  too,  and 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning,  the  most  religious  of  fe- 
male singers,  have  remembered  with  a song  and  a 
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tear  the  tender  magic  of  that  eld  mythology.  Shall 
we  not  sigh,  then,  over  the  breaking  of  the  goblet 
which  is  so  wrought  into  poetry  and  history  ? May 
we  not  drop  a tear  into  that  ruby  flood  which  is 
flowing  so  fast  awray  ? Perhaps  some  sensitive 
German  poet,  as  he  strolls  on  these  lovely  spring 
mornings  along  the  vineyarded  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  hears  so  sad  a rustle  in  the  leaves  that  he 
pauses  to  listen,  and  perceives  that  those  festal 
ranks  thrill  without  a breeze,  and  as  if  by  some  in- 
ward sorrow.  Our  friends,  Mr.  Neal  Dow  and  Mr. 
Horace  Greeley,  and  their  compeers,  must  not  forget, 
in  their  hour  of  triumph — at  which  we  do  not  cavil, 
and  to  which  Mayor  Wood  is  going  to  take  care 
that  we  submit — that  the  splendid  associations  of 
the  vine  are  precisely  as  much  matters  of  fact  as  its 
squalid  associations.  Literature  will  still  owe  to 
its  remembrance  an  inspiration  which  it  may,  or 
may  not,  have  drawn  from  the  vine  itself ; and  the 
most  cold- watery  of  poets  may  hereafter  offer  that 
homage  to  wine  which  the  Christian  bards  bring  to 
the  pagan  mythology. 

“ Great  Pan  is  dead” — and  if  wo  follow  his  bier 
we  will  fling  our  flowers  upon  it,  and  recall  the  days 
of  his  splendor;  and  although  Mayor  Wood  is 
such  as  we  hope  all  mayors  will  always  be,  he  can 
not  summon  us  for  that  offense,  and  happily  for  as, 
poetry  and  the  indulgence  of  sentiment  are  not  yet 
indictable. 


The  coming  of  Summer,  the  budding  of  trees, 
the  singing  of  birds,  and  all  the  blithe  pomp  of 
June,  remind  us  of  what  we  can  never  long  for- 
get, that  New  York  has  as  yet  none  of  those 
charming  rural  retreats,  in  its  very  heart  and  em- 
brace, which  atone  to  those  who  can  not  escape 
into  the  real  country,  for  the  absence  of  trees,  cows, 
and  green  fields. 

It  is  not  hard  for  a reasonable  man  to  lose  his 
temper  as  he  surveys  our  politics  and  policies,  un- 
less, haply,  he  sit  in  this  Easy  Chair,  w hich  soothes 
him  from  all  tumults,  and  calms  his  nerves.  But 
w'hcn  you  consider  that  old  Gunny  bags  calls  him- 
self a public-spirited  citizen,  and  that  his  native 
city  professes  to  be  the  metropolis  of  America,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  laugh  at  his  pretenses  wrhen  you 
remember  that  the  poorer  classes  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens have  not  half  tho  public  healthy  chances  of 
recreation  which  are  afforded  to  them  in  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  world;  and  when  you  farther  re- 
flect that  projects  w hich  aim  to  benefit  every  body 
are  paralyzed  by  petty  political  and  personal  in- 
trigue— that  jealousy,  spite,  and  meanness  control 
public  movements  so  that  the  intelligent  and  hu- 
mane recoil,  disgusted,  from  the  contact  of  politics, 
why,  you  very  naturally  ask  whether  a republican 
government  proposes  to  do  nothing  for  the  people 
but  protect  the  ballot-box  and  secure  the  right  of 
voting  to  every  citizen. 

Gunnybags  says,  in  his  lofty  way,  that  in  this 
country  the  people  are  the  government ; therefore, 
if  you  blame  the  government,  you  are  only  attack- 
ing the  people. 

This  is,  theoretically  and  ostensibly,  true  enough ; 
but,  before  Mayor  Wood,  has  the  city  of  New  York 
been  recently  governed  by  or  for  the  people? 

Old  Gunnybags  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  peo- 
ple have  had  very  little  to  do  with  it,  and  that  a 
knot  of  lobbying  politicians  have  managed  the 
whole  matter.  He  may  retort,  with  a jingling 
emphasis  of  heavy  watch-keys,  that  it  amounts  to 
the  samo  thing,  because  the  mass  of  the  ^elf-gov- 
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erning  people  are  never  much  better  nor  worse  than 
their  laws.  Then  the  more  the  pity  that  we  are 
lost  to  the  sense  of  what  we  owe  ourselves.  If  it 
is  true  that  we  are  essentially  no  better  than  the 
mismanagement  of  affairs  around  us,  let  us  prolong 
Lent,  and  sit  down,  repentant,  in  the  ashes. 

Young  Kid  pooh-poohs  at  a Public  Park.  He 
says  it  would  be  given  up  to  rowdies  and  b’hoys ; 
that  there  would  have  to  be  a special  police  to  keep 
it  in  order ; that  nobody  (of  the  great  family  of 
Somebody)  would  ever  go  there ; it  would  be  a bad 
Battery ; a second-rate  Park ; a poor  Washington 
Parade ; a race-course,  and  a pickpockets1  prom- 
enade. 

It  is  an  agreeable  picture  that  young  Kid  thus 
paints.  But  as  you  gaze,  you  do  inevitably  ask 
yourself,  “ Ought  I to  pity  so  sorely  the  poor  ou- 
vriers  of  Europe,  for  whom Versailles,  and  Fontaine- 
bleau, and  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  Prater,  and  the 
Cascine,  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the  Thier- 
garten,  are  freely  opened,  and  one  day  of  rest,  sun- 
shine, and  recreation  secured,  if  my  own  country- 
man, the  free  and  independent  American  citizen, 
can  not  behave  himself  well  enough  in  public  to 
justify  the  laying  out  of  a promenade  or  park  ?” 
If  he  can  not,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  he  was 
taught  how  to  do  it;  and  as  it  is  hard  to  teach  boys 
how  to  swim  before  they  go  into  the  water,  so  is  it 
hard  to  accustom  a population  to  respect  public 
places — gardens  and  galleries,  for  instance— until 
they  can  have  a chance  to  visit  them.  We  are 
perpetually  insulting  ourselves,  and  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  the  insult. 

The  truth  is,  that  if  there  be  a Public  Park,  it 
is  not  of  the  greatest  consequence  whether  Nobody 
(of  the  great  family  of  Somebody)  goes  there  or 
not.  A Park  is  not  for  those  who  can  go  to  the 
country,  but  for  those  who  can  not.  It  is  a civic 
Newport,  and  Berkshire,  and  White  Hills.  It  is 
fresh  air  for  those  who  can  not  go  to  the  sea-side ; 
and  green  leaves,  and  silence,  and  the  singing  of 
birds,  for  those  who  can  not  fly  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  a fountain  of  health  for  the  whole  city.  It 
keeps  all  the  air  sweeter ; and  it  is  a siren  whose 
alluring  music  it  is  life,  and  not  death,  to  fol- 
low. 

Now  that  a great  many  noisy,  riotous  fellows 
would  go  there,  dear  Kid,  is  perfectly  true.  But 
so  would  a great  many  sober,  pleasant,  and  re- 
spectable citizens.  Shall  we  consider  the  rowdy 
more  than  the  respectable  ? Shall  our  wives  and 
children  not  have  a breathing-place  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  because  that  absurd  son  of  our  neigh- 
bor^ would  swagger  along,  with  his  unmanly 
swearing  and  ridiculous  bullying  and  bravado? 
Will  he  smoke,  and  bully,  and  swear  any  the  less 
if  there  is  no  Park?  Or  is  the  immense  majority 
of  the  population  so  rowdy  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  the  success  of  decency  over  debaucheiy,  and  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  give  them  a rendezvous  ? 
Have  they  not  one  now  ? Is  not  the  Third  Avenue, 
is  not  the  Bloomingdale  Hoad  such  a place  ? Arc 
not  all  decent  people  kept  away  by  the  howling, 
the  fast-driving,  the  recklessness  of  life  upon  those 
thoroughfares  ? A Park  will  not  increase  this ; it 
will  abate  it. 

And  even  Nobody  (of  the  Somebodies)  would 
soon  learn  good  habits.  There  are  a good  many 
of  the  Nobodies,  and  they  would  like  very  well  to 
have  a proper  promenade.  Where  can  Nobody 
drive  in  his  carriage  for  pleasure  now  ? Of  all  oar 
cities  New  York  is  especially  fitted  for  a Park,  he- 
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cause  it  has  no  available  environs.  It  will  be 
Park  or  no  promenade. 

It  would  he  a curious  political  problem,  to  be 
treated  historically  and  with  reference  to  human 
progress,  whether  measures  of  popular  benefit  were 
more  easily  carried  in  a Republic  than  in  any  other 
country.  And  we  beg  any  free  and  independent 
American  citizen,  who  thinks  that  freedom  is  un- 
bounded and  willful  license,  and  independence  in- 
decency, to  remember  that  an  American  has  duties 
as  well  as  privileges ; of  which  duties  he  does  not 
hear  a great  deal  upon  the  Fourth  of  July.  And 
one  of  those  duties  is  a noble  self-respect ; and  an- 
other of  them  is  a humane  respect  for  other  men ; 
and  another  is  the  remembrance  of  the  fact  that 
Governments  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  governed ; 
and  another  is,  the  remembrance  of  that  other  fact, 
that  if  he  has  a right  to  make  a noise  in  the  hotel- 
room  which  he  pays  for,  and  to  fling  his  boots 
about  the  corridor,  and  to  slam  his  door — so  has 
his  neighbor  an  equal  right  to  his  rest,  and  sleep, 
and  quiet,  in  the  hotel-room,  which  he  pays  for. 

That  reminds  us  that  we  received,  the  other  day, 
an  indignant  reply  to  a letter  of  our  ardent  friend 
who  made  a Western  tour  in  the  winter,  and  gave 
us  some  of  the  details  of  his  impressions.  The 
point  of  the  letter  was  towering  rage,  “ that  any 
man  should  pretend  to  call  himself  an  American, 
and  make  such  a fuss  about  the  little  things  of 
life.”  Now,  if  we  correctly  recall  the  letter  of  our 
friend,  it  was  a protest  against  the  assumption  that 
every  disagreeable  action  was  American  merely 
because  an  American  happened  to  do  it  in  Amer- 
ica. Unhealthy  dinners,  and  a swinish  way  of 
eating  them ; had  manners  and  intolerable  selfish- 
ness, in  general,  were  not  to  be  accounted  pecul- 
iarly American — contended  our  correspondent.  If 
our  new  friend  doesn’t  agree  with  him,  this  Easy 
Chair  most  certainly  does  agree.  We  are  tired  of 
having  every  thing  boorish,  and  coarse,  and  un- 
feeling, called  American.  If  an  American  citizen 
— and  we  follow  our  winter’s  correspondent— can 
not  be  well-mannered,  if  he  can  not  conduct  him- 
self with  Christian  charity  toward  his  neighbor,  if 
he  can  not  eat  a decent  dinner  decently ; why,  then, 
we  prefer  to  be  a decent  man  and  a Christian,  and 
we  will  sail  away  in  our  Easy  Chair  for  the  lost 
Atlantis. 

But  if  we  sailed  upon  any  such  voyage  we  might 
meet  Rachel  coming  to  us.  For  we  learn  from 
Kid,  who  has  been  sitting  for  a month  in  the  front 
row  of  the  parquet te  surveying  Vestvali,  whose 
frame  is  apparently  unconscious  that  it  is  a wo- 
man’s, that  Rachel  is  really  coming.  Those  pierc- 
ing, weary,  sad  eyes  are  to  transfix  us  all.  We 
are  to  see  tho  greatest  tragic  actress  since  Mrs. 

Siddons ; and  a woman  of  more  penetrating  and 
subtle  power  than  she.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a Muse. 

She  was  grandiose,  like  Melpomene.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds’s  sumptuous  picture  of  her,  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster’s  Gallery,  has  a certain  gran- 
deur which  no  other  actress,  except  perhaps  Pasta, 
lias  ever  approached.  But  Rachel  is  an  Afrite,  a 
Lamia.  Lehman’s  portrait  of  her  is  a miracle.  It 
is  mannered,  and  French,  and  artificial ; but  it 
represents  the  essential  impression  that  Rachel  al- 
ways produces.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  recently- 
published  Commonplace  hook,  says  that  she  was 
always  reminded  by  Rachel  of  the  old  Greek  le- 
gend of  the  Lamia,  upon  which  Keats  founded  his 
poem.  The  justice  of  this  impression  is  found  in 
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ita  universality.  No  man  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment could  ever  have  seen  much  of  this  great  act- 
ress, and  not  have  experienced  the  unpleasant  con- 
sciousness that  there  was  something  snake-like  and 
mystic  in  her  beauty  and  movement.  He  would 
hardly  have  been  startled,  had  she  drooped  into  a 
serpent  and  glided  away. 

The  characteristic  of  Rachel's  power  is  a tragical 
intensity  which  is  piercing.  She  is  like  a flame. 
This  intensity  pervades  every  thing.  It  is  in  the 
low,  concentrated  tone  of  her  voice ; in  the  folds 
of  her  exquisite  drapery ; in  the  form  of  her  feat- 
ures and  her  face ; in  the  dreadful  despair  of  her 
eyes,  closely  set  together ; in  the  general  sense  of 
smallness  in  person  and  feature,  which  is  so  far 
from  insignificant  that  it  seems  an  integral  part  of 
her  peculiarity.  Her  face  expresses  a weary  deso- 
lation, so  that  the  spectator  finds  himself  painfully 
curious  to  know  what  fearful  experience  can  ever 
have  shown  such  young  eyes  a sadness  so  deep 
that  those  eyes  can  not  again  escape  it,  but  must 
forever  reveal  by  their  mournfulness  the  sorrow 
they  have  seen.  All  the  lights  of  her  acting  are 
lurid.  The  gloom  of  fate  is  her  clement;  and 
hence  arises  her  singular  adaptation  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  Greek  drama.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  Racine's  paraphrase  of  the  Greek  story  that  she 
appears.  But  Rachel  passes  through  Racine  to 
the  Greeks ; and  it  is  not  a Frenchman  presenting 
Racine's  idea  of  Phedrc  that  wre  behold,  but  the  su- 
perb victim  of  an  inexplicable  Fate.  You  step  out 
of  the  glittering  corridors  of  the  Palais  Royal  flash- 
ing with  France  of  to-day,  and,  as  your  eyes  fall 
upon  Rachel,  you  are  in  the  Greece  of  legendary 
ages,  in  the  dim  twilight  anterior  to  history. 

Rachel's  effect  upon  her  audience  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  her  peculiar  genius.  It  is  a tri- 
umph of  the  imperial  power  of  passion.  There  is 
no  distraction ; no  conversation ; no  divided  inter- 
est. On  her  great  nights  in  Phedre,  women  faint 
in  the  boxes,  and  a supernatural  silence  reigns  in 
the  house.  It  is  an  influence  not  to  be  resisted. 
It  is  like  the  fascination  of  her  eye,  rather  terrible 
than  beautiful.  She  appeals  to  emotions  so  pro- 
found and  primeval  that  you  scarcely  knew  you 
had  them:  you  thought  they  belonged  to  Greek 
history  and  forgotten  times. 

Yet  when  we  say  that  your  interest  is  so  strong- 
ly excited  to  know  how  such  a woman  has  suffered 
— what  she  has  seen — what  her  personal  and  in- 
dividual career  is — we  have  indirectly  implied  the 
fact  that  her  acting  is  art,  the  perfection  of  art. 
She  does  not  seem  so  much  mastered  by  the  char- 
acter she  represents  as  to  identify  herself  with  it; 
bat  she  rather  masters  it,  and  holds  herself  supe- 
rior. It  is  as  if  her  own  experience  taught  her 
the  tragedy  of  Phedrc,  or  whatever  other  role  she 
fills,  and  she  uses  the  woe  of  1'hcdro  only  as  the 
costume  of  her  own.  Hence  her  acting  is  never 
monotonous  nor  imitative,  hut  always  vital.  She 
does  not  act  Thisbe,  for  instance,  in  Victor  Hugo's 
Angtlo,  as  if  she  supposed  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, such  a woman  would  act  in  such  a 
way.  But  she  throws  Thisbe  as  a robe  upon 
Rachel's  form,  and  she  covers  Rachel's  face  with 
the  mask  of  Thisbe;  but  it  is  always  Rachel's 
might,  and  grace,  and  pathos,  that  make  the  dead 
bones  of  Thisbe  live. 

In  this  sense  Rachel  is  the  greatest  of  artists. 
It  is  always  Rachel  that  you  have  seen,  whatever 
has  been  the  play,  just  as  it  is  alwayB  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  that  we  mention  whatever  may 
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be  the  particular  picture  or  statue  we  have  seen. 

Mrs.  Siddons  is  half-confounded  in  our  minds  with 
Lady  Macbeth.  But  the  greatest  genius  stamps 
its  individuality  upon  all  its  works.  In  all  hu- 
man performance  of  the  highest  kind  there  is  a 
distinctive  character  which  is  always  to  be  recog- 
nized. This  character  takes  its  name  from  the 
artist,  and  we  have  Shakspearian,  and  Miltonic, 
and  Michael  Angelesque,  and  Raphaclcsque.  We 
know  Mozart  when  wre  have  once  really  heard  him, 
whether  it  be  in  Spain  with  Don  Giovanni,  or  in 
Rome  with  the  clement  Titus.  It  is  usual  to  say 
that  an  actor,  to  be  truly  great,  must  be  lost  in  his 
part.  But  it  is  just  the  w rong  statement  of  the 
case.  The  port  must  be  lost  in  the  actor : other- 
wise there  was  never  a true  dramatic  triumph.  If 
an  audience  were  so  transported  that  they  believed 
the  stage-villain  to  be  a villain ; if  it  ceased  to  be 
art  and  became  to  them  as  nature,  the  scene  would 
be  intolerable.  Would  you  pay  money  for  the  in- 
tellectual exhilaration  of  seeing  a desolate,  imbe- 
cile, deserted  old  man  whose  daughters  spurn  him  ? 

Could  you  sec^lhc  lovely  lady  murdered  by  the 
Moor  before  your  very  eyes?  The  fact  that  we 
sit  and  cry  in  the  boxes,  instead  of  rushing  upon 
the  stage  and  plucking  the  fond  fool  from  his  crime, 
shows  that  we  are  not  deceived.  It  is  not  Othello 
that  we  believe  we  see,  it  is  Kean  w ho  show  s what 
jealousy  could  do.  We  should  not  have  any  very 
high  respect  for  an  actor’s  genius  who  w as  so  iden- 
tified with  his  part  that  we  could  not  recognize  the 
man  himself;  and  yet  that  is  the  legitimate  tri- 
umph of  the  usual  view  of  genuine  dramatic  art. 

That  was,  indeed,  the  old  Greek  idea;  for  they 
submitted  the  actor  entirely  to  the  part,  and  act- 
ually concealed  him  behind  a mask.  But  acting, 
os  a fine  art,  was  quite  unknown,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  Greeks.  Their  theatre,  in  its  aim 
and  means,  was  entirely  distinct  from  ours. 

If,  as  Kid  says,  Rachel  is  really  coming,  wo 
must  all  begin  to  rub  up  our  French.  She  can  not 
use  any  other  language  effectively,  and  she  must 
be  surrounded  with  men  who  speak  it  as  fluently 
as  she.  Rachel  is  the  one  institution  which  allows 
no  botching.  She  is  all  or  nothing.  We  could 
hear  Jenny  Lind  in  concerts,  and  not  sigh  too 
deeply  for  the  opera.  But  Rachel  out  of  the  F rench 
is  Jenny  Lind  silent.  You  may  infer  her  genius 
and  her  power,  but  you  do  not  see  it  nor  feci  it. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  her  to  make  the  triumphal 
progresses  of  the  singers,  because  the  intelligence 
of  the  French  language  is  not  widely  diffused  in 
our  beloved  country.  She  could  have  ovations  in 
the  cities,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Washington,  and  the  South ; and  our  trop- 
ical New  Orleans  friends  could  be  frantic,  and  have 
good  reason  for  their  frenzy.  But,  elsewhere  and 
on  tho  whole,  it  would  be  a very  limited  career, 
and  a very  partial  success. 

So  we  shall  say  to  her,  if,  hurrying  over  sea a 
in  our  Easy  Chair,  we  chance  to  meet  the  lovely 
Lamia. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  cities  are  very  hand- 
some, many  of  them.  But  there  is  equally  no 
doubt  that  there  is  one  kind  of  ornament  of  which 
they  are  perfectly  susceptible,  and  which  w-e  should 
all  be  glad  to  see ; and  especially  in  a Republic, 
where  the  citizen  is  the  chief  and  honorable  man, 
it  is  a kind  of  apotheosis  which  is  most  appropri- 
ate. All  the  great  cities  of  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  decorated  themselves  with,  statues  of 
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their  great  men.  Let  os  confess,  at  once,  that  there 
are  a great  many  poor  ones;  a great  many  bad 
staines  of  bad  men.  Let  ns  also  confess  that  eveiy 
kind  of  human  performance  is  liable  to  abuse.  But 
statues  of  public  men — of  heroes,  divines,  states- 
men, artists,  inventors,  and  saints  of  all  kinds — 
are  a kind  of  visible  history.  It  is  sometimes  a 
satirical  history,  as  when  in  small  German  capi- 
tals of  small  German  States  large  bronze  statues 
of  small  German  great  men  are  exposed  in  the 
public  squares.  The  spectator  observes  an  image 
of  His  Benign  Transparency  Dumkopf  XXIII.; 
and  he  infers  the  state  of  the  century,  or  the  half 
or  quarter  of  a century,  from  the  representative 
statue.  In  this  sly  way  popular  homage  becomes 
chastened ; and  in  a country  where  benign  trans- 
parent Dumkopfs  can  not  erect  statues  to  them- 
selves, with  a show  of  public  consent,  no  man  will 
be  likely  to  achieve  bronze  or  marble  immortality 
until  the  public  good  sense  has  decreed  that  he 
has  been  a power  in  the  State. 

The  arcade  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  is 
one  of  the  shrines  of  Europe.  It  is  thronged  with 
the  statues  of  famous  Florentines.  They  have  a 
peculiar  significance  now,  for  they  stand  reproach- 
ing, with  their  remembered  greatness,  the  Florence 
that  has  no  famous  men.  They  are  like  royal 
ghosts  that  haunt  the  palace-chamber,  and  indig- 
nantly plead  by  their  presence  for  the  return  of  a 
race  of  kings.  “ This  was  Florence,”  they  seem 
to  say,  as  the  moonlight  gives  them  shadowy  life 
and  motion.  “This  was  what  makes  the  name  of 
Florence  historical  and  poetic.  Except  for  us  the 
name  had  perished  upon  the  lips  that  pronounce  it, 
like  San  Marino  and  Algiers.”  Indeed,  a gallery 
of  statues  is  the  nation’s  ancestral  gallery.  Great 
citizens  are  not  family  possessions ; nor  can  their 
fame,  more  than  their  influence,  be  appropriated. 
They  belong  to  the  State.  Washington,  Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson,  Otis,  Franklin,  Adams — they  are  our 
common  national  ancestry.  This  Easy  Chair  is 
as  proud  of  each  of  them  as  any  descendant  of  theirs 
cun  be.  And  the  spur  and  stimulus,  the  deep  vow 
and  high  resolve,  which  animate  the  boy  w*ho  wran- 
ders  along  the  gallery  of  his  ancestral  portraits, 
and  feels  that  he  holds  not  only  his  own  fair  name 
in  his  keeping,  but  is  responsible  to  the  long  line 
of  brave  men  and  lovely  women,  that  their  fame 
thgll  not  be  tarnished : this  the  citizen  feels  as  he 
surveys  the  public  gallery  of  national  genius. 

It  is  an  agreeable  sign  of  the  times  that  we  arc 
beginning  to  recognize  this  truth,  and  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  benefit.  Already  Powere  has  made 
a statue  of  Calhoun  for  South  Carolina;  and  of 
Starke,  we  believe,  for  New  Hampshire.  Craw- 
ford is  busy  upon  the  great  Jefferson  statue,  which 
will  secure  the  fame  of  the  sculptor  while  it  so 
worthily  commemorates  that  of  the  statesman; 
Horatio  Greenough’s  Washington  is  one  of  the 
great  works  of  American  art;  Brown  has  exe- 
cuted Dewitt  Clinton ; William  Story  has  com- 
pleted the  statue  of  his  father,  the  famous  Jurist; 
and  Richard  G reenough  has  just  finished  the  model 
of  Ms  figure  of  Franklin,  which  is  to  bo  cast  in 
bronze  at  Chicopee  and  erected  in  Boston.  Wc 
learn,  also,  that  four  other  statues  of  four  other 
great  Massachusetts  men  have  been  commissioned, 
to  be  placed  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  near 
Boston.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  place  them 
in  the  city  itself  than  in  a graveyard,  which  neces- 
sarily invests  them  with  a certain  gloom.  But 
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Mr.  Richard  Greenougb,  who  has  just  finished 
the  clay  model  of  his  Franklin,  is  a younger  brother 
of  Horatio  Greenough,  and  inherits  all  the  genius 
of  liis  brother.  The  statue  of  Franklin  resulted 
from  a resolution  of  several  eminent  Bostonians 
that  so  illustrious  a son  of  their  city  should  not 
longer  silently  reproach  his  native  streets  with  the 
want  of  any  adequate  public  monument  of  his  life 
and  services.  There  were  conversations  and  meet- 
ings, and  finally  a subscription  immediately  filled 
up,  and  a commission  to  Mr.  Greenough. 

The  work  is  singularly  successful.  It  is  larger 
than  life,  and  represents  Franklin  pausing  for  a 
moment,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  with  his  cocked 
hat  under  his  arm.  The  head  is  a little  thrown 
forward,  as  in  the  common  bust.  The  expression 
of  the  face  is  that  of  mingled  benignity  and  shrewd- 
ness— the  best  possible  type  of  the  Yankee  charac- 
ter. The  costume  is  rigorously  accurate,  and  is 
extremely  effective  and  picturesque.  The  natural 
ease  and  repose  of  the  composition  are  remarkable. 
It  is  so  very  good  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ; 
nor  do  we  think  there  can  be  any  question  that  it 
is  the  best  portrait-statue  yet  executed  in  America. 
It  is  to  be  exposed  publicly  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  and  will  be  the  first  bronze  statue,  we  be- 
lieve, yet  erected  in  Boston.  It  would  bo  certain- 
ly a wrorthy  work  if  every  State  should  commission 
one  of  its  native  sculptors  (since  w’e  are  most  afflu- 
ent in  that  department  of  art)  to  make  the  statue 
of  one  or  more  of  its  leading  historical  characters. 
In  Rhode  Island  we  doubt  if  there  is  yet  an}'  me- 
morial— even  so  much  as  a grave-stone — to  Roger 
Williams ; and  yet  no  State  is  more  tenacious  of  a 
great  man’s  fame,  nor  more  sacredly  reveres  it. 
Art  is  an  instinct  of  nature.  As  the  religious  sen- 
timent seeks  to  invest  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  with  all  the  variety  and  splendor  of  archi- 
tecture and  painting  and  music,  and  as  the  passion 
of  love  compels  the  whole  W'orld  to  yield  its  gems 
and  flowers  to  decorate  its  homage  to  its  idol ; so 
does  the  instinct  of  national  filial  reverence  natu- 
rally demand  an  expression  of  itself  in  the  produc- 
tion of  statues  and  portraits  by  which  the  human 
aspect  of  the  object  of  its  feeling  may  become  uni- 
versally familiar.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of 
any  other  movements  in  this  direction — movements 
so  honorable  to  the  State,  and  so  advantageous  to 
Art  and  Artists. 


Politics  lie  beyond  our  Easy  Chair.  In  fact, 
no  chair  could  hope  to  continue  easy  for  a long 
time  in  which  politicians  sat,  or  from  which  poli- 
tics were  discussed.  Yet  from  our  seat  we  survey 
the  whole  field  of  national  interest,  not  exclusively 
political,  nor  exclusively  social,  nor  moral,  nor  lit- 
erary. The  rise  and  progress  and  decline  of  great 
organizations  affect  us  little.  We  see  the  venera- 
ble Whig  and  Democratic  parties  apparently  some- 
what uncertain  of  their  position  and  bearings,  and 
we  see  the  shadow  of  the  mysterious  Sam.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  no  banded  order  can  affect. 

We  may  know-nothing  of  foreigners  in  many  ways, 
but  we  can  not  escape  the  charm  and  the  power  of 
intellectual  sympathy.  American  hearts  thrilf'to 
the  touch  of  English  feeling.  American  minds 
own  the  magic  of  every  genius.  There  are  certain 
sorrows  and  regrets,  as  well  as  joys  and  triumphs, 
which  are  matters  of  race,  as  they  are  also  national. 

No  law*  can  make  a great  man  or  a noble  wonmn  a 
foreigner.  They  have  the  freedom  of  all  times  and 
countries  as  their  special  birth-right  and  dower. 
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We  must  all  congratulate  ourselves  that  so  much 
of  what  is  best  is  beyond  the  necessity  and  the 
scope  of  political  arrangement  There  is  a kind 
of  upper  chamber  where  we  are  all  peers,  of  what- 
ever country  we  may  chance  to  be.  No  man  has 
precedence  of  Jonathan  in  his  admiration  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  past  and  contemporary 
classics.  Dickens’s  humor  is  for  all  the  world. 
The  sad  eye  of  Thackeray  fixes  itself  upon  a sham 
Persian  or  Hottentot  as  it  does  upon  the  snob. 

Have  we  not  a tear  for  Charlotte  Bronte  ? Shall 
that  short,  sad,  solitary  life  end  so  soon — shall  the 
promise  and  hope  of  noble  and  earnest  books  per- 
ish suddenly  and  forever — and  we  fling  no  flower 
upon  the  grave  ? Who  has  read  Jane  Eyre  ? who 
has  not  ? and  shall  that  eye  be  closed  and  we  not 
feel  the  darkness  ? 

Among  the  female  writers  of  a time  so  affluent 
in  works  of  female  genius,  Charlotte  Bronte  was, 
in  England  at  least,  the  most  eminent  and  power- 
ful. Her  only  peer  in  many  points  was  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  the  author  of  “Mary  Barton,”  “Ruth,” 
“ Cranford,”  and  “ North  and  South.”  But  their 
genius  was  very  different;  and  they  were  peers 
without  being  rivals.  Among  the  swarm  of  En- 
glish authoresses,  the  Mrs.  Gores,  and  Mrs.  Marsh- 
es, and  Julia  Kavanaghs,  and  Miss  Yonges,  and  all 
the  other  leaders  of  the  circulating  libraries,  the 
position  of  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  was  like  that 
of  Thackeray  or  Dickens  among  the  Ainsworths 
and  Bulwers.  She  had  the  great  merit  of  intro- 
ducing real  life  into  her  books  simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Thackeray ; nor  is  it  surprising  that  she  should 
have  been  almost  the  first  person  who  adequately 
recognized  the  great  power  of  that  author.  Miss 
Bronte’s  heroines  are  neither  headless  nor  heart- 
less, like  most  of  the  dramatis  personae  of  modern 
novels.  They  are  figures  who  have  stepped  out 
of  modem  homes,  out  of  contemporary  history, 
into  her  gallery.  And  they  are  discriminated  so 
delicately  and  well,  that  they  become  parts  of  ex- 
perience, and  her  books  are  known,  as  gTeat  fic- 
tions always  are,  by  the  powerful  characterization, 
and  not  by  a nameless  sweetness  which  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  leaves  no  nourishment. 

In  the  day  of  the  apotheosis  of  second-rate  nov- 
els, which  aim  at  the  satisfaction  of  a shallow  sen- 
timentality, or  an  equally  shallow  moral  sentiment- 
alism, books  so  nervous,  so  earnest,  so  persuasive 
and  pathetic  as  “ Jane  Eyre,”  “ Shirley,”  and  “ Vil- 
lette”  came  like  a bracing  sea  air  through  a sciroc- 
co.  There  is  yet  to  be  written  a profound  state- 
ment of  the  influence  and  value  of  the  reign  of  the 
female  novelists.  In  this  country  there  is  nothing 
more  readily  and  universally  grasped  and  con- 
sumed than  the  last  novel.  It  is  an  instinct  deep 
as  any  other,  and  the  best  genius  of  every  time 
has  dealt  in  forms  of  fiction.  But  when  the  una- 
voidable influence  of  literature  is  considered,  when 
you  remember  for  a moment  that  all  the  young 
girls  can  not  devote  the  leisure  of  their  girlhood  to 
reading  tales  of  life,  and  character,  and  feeling, 
without  in  some  manner  confessing  their  power  in 
their  own  lives  and  characters,  it  will  be  seen  how 
remarkable  a position  the  female  writers  hold ; and 
every  one  among  them  who  WTites  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  a passionate  and  burning  experience,  and 
with  the  power  of  genius  and  sad  perception,  will 
be  hailed  os  a national  benefactor. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Miss  Bronte’s 
fame  is  so  eminent.  “ Jane  Eyre  ” was,  like  “ Van- 
ity Fair/*  the  initial  work  of  a new  era.  It  was 
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the  most  searching  and  prodigious  novel  ever  writ- 
ten by  an  Englishwoman.  George  Sand’s  are  not 
more  intense,  they  are  more  morbid.  They  were 
not  such  stern  and  earnest — because  so  self-intelli- 
gent and  so  self-possessed — protests.  George  Sand’s 
were  more  crude,  fiery,  and  defiant  George  Sand’s 
touch  is  a tongue  of  flame,  licking  with  fire,  and 
scorching  and  scathing.  Charlotte  Bronte’s  is  a 
pure  and  permanent  heat  that  moulded  and  modi- 
fied. It  seared  less,  but  it  searched  longer  and 
deeper.  Many  a woman  would  see  how  to  be  bet- 
ter after  reading  “Jane  Eyre.”  Many  a woman 
would  feel  that  she  was  bad  after  reading  “ Mau- 
frat,”  “ Lucrezia  Floriani,”  or  “ Leila.”  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  genius  seems  to  us  sweeter  and  stronger; 
George  Sand’s  more  superb  and  impassioned. 

The  novels  of  the  sisters  Bronte,  of  whom  Char- 
lotte was  the  oldest  and  most  gifted,  have  another 
and  unique  excellence.  They  revealed  aspects  of 
English  life  that  were  quite  unsuspected.  They 
were,  like  Balzac’s  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee , disclo- 
sures of  a state  of  society  which  made  wise  men 
pause  and  weak  ones  shudder;  but  no  man  said 
they  were  not  true.  Dickens  had  done  the  same 
thing  in  other  directions,  Thackeray  was  doing  the 
same  in  still  another.  The  English  fiction  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  has  a dignity  and  worth  that  it 
never  had  before.  It  has  acquired  a seriousness, 
a depth,  an  earnest  aim  which  w as  quite  unknown. 
It  has  been  touched  by  the  tender  humanity  of  the 
time.  That  mysterious  “spirit  of  the  age”  has 
laid  its  finger  upon  it. 

Charlotte  Bronte’s  life  was  sad  and  solitary. 
She  married  toward  the  close,  and  the  name  of 
Nichol  will  be  carved  upon  her  tomb-stone.  She 
lived  among  the  hills  of  Yorkshire,  and  stole  into 
fame  suddenly  and  writhout  prelude.  She  piped 
and  sang  to  the  world,  and  the  world  answered 
and  wept.  A biography  would  probably  have  little 
interest,  for  it  is  the  life  which  could  not  be  writ- 
ten that  would  most  interest.  The  description 
of  her  little  figure — her  earnest  eye — her  smooth 
brown  hair,  and  her  quiet  movement — present  the 
woman  to  us  as  she  must  have  always  seemed. 
Contrasted  with  the  splendors  of  De  Stacl,  and 
the  lurid  brilliancy  of  George  Sand,  and  with  all 
the  flickering,  fading  gleams  of  the  female  novel- 
ists, her  light  shines  pure  and  planetary.  It  is 
by  that  light  that  the  anxious  voyager  will  head 
his  bark  ; it  is  to  that  calm  power  that  the  litera- 
ture of  England  will  long  be  indebted  for  a truer 
tone,  and  the  lives  of  Saxon  women  for  a tweet- 
er inspiration. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Our  eye  rests  upon  the  Paris  Easter.  Those 
who  danced  out  the  Carnival,  and  the  mid-Lent 
festival,  have  put  on  their  black  and  vails,  and 
tramped  to  the  Madeleine,  to  St.  Roch,  and  to  St. 
Eustache,  for  the  saying  of  their  Lenten  prayers, 
and  they  have  eaten  their  Good  Friday’s  pies  of 
tunny-fish.  The  bishops,  and  what-nots,  of  the 
French  Catholic  dispensation  have  w'ashed  the  feet 
of  the  twelve  apostles  (Parisian  ones);  they  have 
aided  in  the  chant  of  the  Miserere  (a  Parisian  one) ; 
and  the  great  cavalcade  of  Longchamps  has  brought 
in  the  fashion  for  spring  bonnets. 

It  is  not  through  inadvertency  that  we  bring  so 
nearly  together  the  Paris  priests  and  the  Paris 
millinery ; they  eqjoy  the  same  week  of  triumph ; 
Longchamps  goes  before  Good  Friday;  Lucy 
Ilocquet  precedes  the  Archbishop;  the  ur/Knary 
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of  yesterday’s  white  hat  and  feathers  takes  off  the 
edge  from  the  sorrows  of  Crucifixion  Day. 

Have  we  not  a counterpart  of  the  same  pretty 
jumble  at  home  ? Are  the  fingers  of  Lawson’s 
girls  busier  any  day  of  the  year  than  on  the  Fri- 
day of  hot-cross  buns  ? Does  Dr.  Taylor’s  church 
show  any  time  such  Btrange  liveliness  of  colors  as 
on  Easter  Sunday — colors  wrought  out,  and  har- 
monized, and  decided  upon,  in  the  toils  and  ca- 
prices of  Holy  Week  ? 

But,  for  the  French  women,  dress  is  a part  of 
religion ; it  may  be  reckoned  the  grateful  bloom  of 
an  otherwise  unprofitable  life.  A ribbon  and  a 
flower  at  Longchamps,  which  charms  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  is  a kind  of  fluttering  French  prayer  of 
thanksgiving,  to  be  answered  by  the  boon  of  a 
week’s  content.  God,  in  his  wisdom,  has  made 
plants  which  bear  no  visible  fruit,  and  whose  only 
service  seems  to  be  to  hang  out  a painted  blossom 
once  a year,  to  please  the  eye ; yet  we  are  grate- 
ful, and  admire.  Let  us  be  grateful  too — as  we 
can — for  those  among  our  own  species  who  carry  so 
jauntily  the  Easter  flowers  and  feathers,  which, 
once  dropped  off,  show  a withered  and  fruitless 
stalk ! 

We  see,  or  seem  to  see — looking  over  seas — the 
Empress  Eugenie  arranging  her  best  toilets  to 
astonish  the  Islanders  who  will  throng  about  her 
in  Windsor  Castle  and  at  Osborne;  we  see  her 
nerving  her  frail  constitution  for  the  great  and  the 
new  trial  of  courtly  etiquette,  where  the  dignity  of 
a constitutional  and  an  hereditary  Queen  will  be 
contrasted  with  the  air  and  ease  of  a graceful  sov- 
ereign only  noble  by  birth,  and  made  Imperial  by 
the  imperial  will  of  a lover. 

The  Emperor,  too,  who  one  day  rode  somewhat 
lonely,  upon  his  chestnut  horse,  through  the  drives 
of  Hyde  Park,  scarce  noticed  by  the  dignitaries  of 
the  British  realm,  will  very  likely  take  the  pride 
of  a self-made  man,  in  allowing  the  same  digni- 
taries to  approach  him,  on  his  royal  visit,  with 
familiarity.  The  Emperor  is,  however,  not  with- 
out a spice  of  satire  in  his  composition  ; and  it  may 
well  be  that,  in  his  present  condescension  towrard 
some  of  the  haughty  scions  of  British  noble  houses, 
he  may  drop  mention  of  his  old  stay  thereabouts, 
an4  of  his  great  misfortune  in  failing  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  story  of  his  answer  to  Benryer,  who  begged 
to  be  excused  from  attendance  at  the  palace,  is  old 
now,  and  has  had  its  range  of  the  newspaper  col- 
umns, but  it  is  too  good  to  be  dropped  altogether 
from  our  monthly  mirror  of  other-side  matters. 

Every  body  knows  who  Berryer  is — an  earnest, 
eloquent,  proud  man;  the  best  type  existing  of 
those  old  props  of  Legitimacy  who  throve  under 
the  Bourbon  smiles,  aud  wore  endless  honors  in 
their  button-holes.  He  was  elected  long  ago  to 
the  French  Academy,  and  made  one  of  those  forty 
who  w ear  the  highest  place  it  is  possible  to  hold  in 
the  literary  regard  of  France.  In  February  last  he 
first  took  his  seat  with  that  body  of  academicians ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  old-established  custom,  illustrated 
his  initiation  in  an  hour-long  speech. 

But  even  in  this,  and  although  in  the  presence  of 
a few  guests  who  were  of  the  Imperial  household, 
he  did  not  forget  his  life-long  attachment  to  the 
race  of  French  kings,  and  spoke  an  eloquent  eulogy 
upon  the  profits  and  the  claims  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy.  The  Princess  Mathilde,  who  had  come  | 
to  hear  the  great  orator,  was  of  course  greatly  in- 
censed communicate  1 her  indignation  to  some  of 


the  underlings  of  State,  who  immediately  gave  or- 
ders for  the  suppression  of  the  entire  proceedings. 

The  matter,  however,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  at  once  annulled  the  action  of  the 
censors,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the  opin- 
ions of  M.' Berryer  were  curious,  but  not  fearful. 

Why  should  not  the  eloquent  antiquarian  speak 
out  his  theory  in  the  quiet  chambers  of  the  Acad- 
emy ? 

But  this  was  not  all.  Every  new-coming  mem- 
ber into  the  body  of  Academicians  is  required,  in 
virtue  of  an  old  established  custom,  to  present 
himself  at  the  palace,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the 
sovereign. 

M.  Berryer  wrote  a proud  note  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Emperor  (an  old  friend  of  his),  setting  forth 
his  unfortunate  position  in  respect  to  the  existing 
dynasty ; and,  using  the  third  person  throughout 
his  courtly  letter,  begged  that  his  old  friend,  the 
Secretary,  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  whiph 
might  attend  his  visit — as  well  to  olhers  as  to  him- 
self— would  have  M.  Berryer  excused. 

The  Secretary  returned  a prompt  reply,  regret- 
ting sincerely  that  M.  Berryer  should  have  imag- 
ined that  he  would  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a deserving  literary  man,  who  had 
received  the  compliment  of  election  to  the  Academy. 

He  begged  to  assure  M.  Berryer,  on  the  Emperor’s 
part,  that  his  presence  at  the  palace  would  have 
created  no  embarrassment  whatever,  and  informed 
him  farther,  that  M,  Berryer  >yas  at  perfect  liberty 
either  to  follow  the  old  custom  of  the  Academy,  or 
to  obey  his  private  inclinations. 

The  laugh  was  sadly  against  the  representative 
of  Legitimacy ; and  from  the  fact  that  the  corre- 
spondence leaked  out  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Napoleon  enjoyed 
the  joke. 

A reputation  for  Isprit  is  worth  a great  deal  in 
France — much  more  than  honesty. 

While  speaking  of  the  French  Institute,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  make  note  of  another  session  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  and  Moral  Science,  in 
>vhicli,  not  long  ago,  M.  Guizot,  w ho  is  now  living 
the  quiet  life  of  a literary  wrorker,  took  occasion  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  M.  Yattemare’s  Interna- 
tional Exchanges,  and  in  the  coarse  of  his  speech 
to  give  a running  comment  upon  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  Americans. 

It  appears  to  have  been  short,  but  appreciative, 
and  highly  complimentary.  M.  Vattemare  came 
in  for  a very  decided  and  justly-deserved  eulogium, 
for  bis  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  literary  ex- 
changes ; and  it  wras  proposed  to  take  measures  for 
the  fulfillment  and  the  perpetuity  of  that  great 
scheme,  which  rests  now  wholly  upon  the  unceas- 
ing labor  and  restless  enthusiasm  of  M.  Vattemare 
alone. 

We  remember  that  a few  years  ago  that  dignified 
quarterly,  the  North  American  Review — very  prone 
to  European  alliance  in  matters  of  literary  opinion 
— took  occasion  to  express  a few  sneers  at  the  aims 
and  successes  of  Monsieur  Vattemare,  basing  its 
damnatory  tone  upon  the  coolness  w ith  which  that 
gentleman  had  been  treated  by  M.  Guizot,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  ruling  genius  of  the  French 
government.  It  did  not  appear  to  the  stately 
Quarterly  that  an  individual,  unsupported  by  the 
smiles  of  the  existing  dynasty,  could  be  engaged 
in  either  a commendable  or  a promising  undertak- 
ing. It  did  not  count  it  worth  its  while  to  vul- 
garize its  character  by  any  helping  communion 
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with  an  adventurer.  Perhaps  now,  when  they 
learn  that  a vote  of  the  French  Academy,  effected 
by  the  counsel  and  praises  of  M.  Guizot  himself,  has 
stamped  the  worthiness  of  the  scheme,  they  may 
condescend  (the  “ North  American ” editors)  to  give 
it  a smile  of  approval. 

We  have  once  or  twice  taken  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  American  library,  which,  under  the  foster- 
ing zeal  of  M.  Yattemare,  is  growing  into  full  pro- 
portions in  the  city  of  Paris.  It  is  to  occupy  a fine 
hall  in  the  stately  Hotel  de  Ville,  and,  if  report 
speaks  true,  has  before  this  time  been  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  A strictly  national  library  will  be 
something  unique  in  its  kind,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  if  in  any  city  of  America  there  exists  so  com- 
plete a collection  of  the  political  annals  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  of  the  individual  States  as 
are  now  grouped  together  in  Paris. 

Before  the  reader’s  eye  shall  have  fallen  upon 
this  page,  the  tidings  of  the  opening  ceremony  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  will  have  brought  to  his 
knowledge  the  weakness  of  our  own  share  in  that 
display.  We  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  this: 
our  medal-worthy  things,  we  have  often  maintain- 
ed, are  not  such  as  can  bo  sent  over  ocean,  or 
housed  under  any  such  glazed  roof  as  flames  over 
the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elys6es.  But  we  fear 
there  will  be  much  matter  of  regret  on  the  old 
London  score,  of  a boastful  amplitude  of  space  and 
very  scattered  and  ill-arranged  material.  We  can 
not  learn  that  our  commissioners  have  been  named, 
saving  a few  exceptions,  with  any  notion  or  inquiry 
as  to  their  fitness.  We  can  not  learn  that  taste  or 
sound  judgment  has  been  looked  for  in  the  Amer- 
ican representation.  We  can  not  learn  that  either 
States  or  cities  upon  our  side  of  the  water  have 
made  such  provisions,  for  either  artisans  or  com- 
missioners, as  would  enlist  one  or  the  other  very 
heartily  in  the  rivalry  of  nations. 

Whatever  has  been  done,  has  been  done  in  a 
careless,  unsystematized,  irresponsible  way.  Some 
States  have  sent  commissioners,  and  nothing  for 
exhibition;  others  have  sent  merchandise,  and  no 
commissioners.  We  shall  expect  to  hear  of  a mag- 
nificent array  of  India-rubber;  but  will  not  our 
daguerreotypes  on  this  occasion  suffer  greatly  in 
comparison  with  those  beautiful  photographs  which 
the  French  artists  are  producing  ? 

We  have  before  us  now  a study  of  trees  from  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  which  the  rigidity  of  an 
old  oaken  bole  is  made  as  true  and  actual  as  if  we 
were  this  spring  day  sauntering  under  its  shadows 
There  is  another  view  of  distance,  four  miles  away. 
We  seem  to  look  at  it  from  under  trees  whose  leaves 
flutter,  and  the  summer  air  simmers  on  the  paper 
over  the  landscape  that  lies  below.  We  wish  we 
were  painters,  in  this  time  when  a man  can  study 
nature  in  his  closet,  and  steal  tree-trunks  by  whole- 
sale, without  ever  the  task  of  putting  his  foot  to 
the  sod,  or  smarting  under  the  bites  of  the  forest 
fleas! 

We  hear  of  a panoramic  view  of  the  whole  range 
of  Mont  Blanc,  transferred  from  the  mountains 
themselves  to  paper,  and  now  gleaming  coldly  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  Paris.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
result  of  several  distinct  studies,  but  these  have 
been  so  artfully  joined  together,  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  distinguish  the  line  of  division ; and  the 
eye  reposes  with  single  attention  upon  the  great 
group  of  mountains,  with  their  mellow  snowy  light 
sleeping  on  them — the  jagged  cliffs  piercing  up 
dark  an  i ste^x  - i i the  foreground  the  green 


glaciers,  with  such  a crystallic  brightness  on  them 
that  their  chilliness  seems  to  come  to  the  cheek. 

In  the  province  of  Art  proper,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  American  representation  is  not  imposing,  if 
it  be  even  just.  Aside  from  all  other  considera- 
tions, we  are  exposed  to  unfair  comparison.  Tho 
French  paintings  have  undergone  severe  scrutiny 
at  the  hands  of  the  French  commission,  and  we  are 
assured  that  no  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  offering 
painters  have  met  with  rejection.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  we  have  come  in  under  the  stranger’s  priv- 
ilege, and  all  pictures,  of  whatever  character,  by 
American  artists,  have  had  free  admission.  And 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  not  a few  am- 
bitious young  students  in  Paris,  emulous  of  the 
French  style  of  coloring,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  we  shall  show  somewhat  scurvy  material — 
good  enough,  perhaps,  in  wray  of  promise,  and  good 
enough,  maybe,  as  samples  of  student  effort,  but 
giving  a very  unflattering  impression  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  American  genius  in  a profession  honored 
by  such  men  as  West  and  Alston. 


This  mention  of  American  art  brings  to  our 
i mind  a little  yellow-covered  book  which  has  come 
to  our  hand  with  the  last  batch  of  Paris  news- 
papers. It  bears  the  title  of  “ The  Other  World” 

! (U A utre  Monde) — not,  as  some  may  hastily  imag- 
ine, the  future  world  of  seraphs  and  cherubim,  but 
the  cross-ocean  world  of  America.  It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  that  “Marie  Fontenay”  to  whom  wre 
took  occasion  to  allude  some  months  back,  as  hav- 
ing a very  keen  scent  for  ragouts , and  a veiy  con- 
temptible opinion  of  American  apple-tarts. 

She  now  ventures,  in  connection  with  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  44  Marie  Fontenay,”  another  title,  to  wit, 

44  Madame  ManoGl  de  Grandfort.”  There  is,  how- 
ever, shrewd  reason  to  suspect  that  this  even  is  a 
misnomer,  and  that  the  veritable  note-taker  in  our 
country  was  a male  adventurer,  who,  after  an  un- 
prosperous  visit  to  the  44  Other  World,”  has  return- 
ed to  the  more  congenial  world  of  French  dinners 
and  grisettes. 

We  beg  to  drop  a word  of  parenthesis  about  tho 
fashion  and  the  cost  of  the  book  before  us.  It  is  in 
duodecimo  form,  of  some  three  hundred  clearly  and 
neatly-printed  pages,  and  forms  a part  of  a newly- 
issued  “Librairie  Nouvello,”  sold  (in  France)  for 
one  franc  the  volume. 

The  company  issuing  these  volumes  have  caught, 
at  last,  a spark  of  the  American  publishing  enter- 
prise. They  state  gravely,  that  a large  sale  at  a 
low  price,  will  prove  equally  profitable,  for  pub- 
lisher and  author,  as  a small  sale  at  a large  price  ! 
Entertaining  this  extraordinary  idea,  they  propose 
to  issue,  in  the  course  of  tho  current  year,  some  two 
hundred  volumes  of  old  and  new  literature,  at  the 
uniform  price  of  one  franc  each,  or  about  twenty 
cents. 

They  commence  with  an  edition  of  ten  thousand ; 
some  dozen  or  more  have  already  appeared,  among 
which  we  may  designate  works  by  Theophile  Gau- 
tier, Lamartine,  Madame  Girardin,  Jules  Sandeau, 
and  Gerard  the  lion-killer.  The  form  of  the  vol- 
umes is  compact,  and  they  arc  easily  transportable 
by  mail.  Provincial  readers  will  thus  be  enabled 
to  order  their  own  books,  and  publishers  and  au- 
thors will  escape  tho  fangs  of  those  44  middle-men,” 
the  booksellers,  who  have  been  in  the  way  of  ab- 
sorbing, this  long  time,  more  of  the  actual  profits 
than  either  printer  or  writer. 

It  is  a worthy  scheme ; and  although  its  French 
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promoters  falsely  assume  the  merit  of  its  creation, 
we  wish  them  every  success. 

We  return  to  our  pleasant  friend,  Madame 
Manoel  de  Grandfort.  She  (or  he)  has  letters  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  arrives  in 
time  to  witness  the  hubbub  of  an  election.  44  It 
is,”  she  says,  44  a little  more  or  a little  less  of  whis- 
ky and  of  ham  which  on  Buch  occasions  decides 
the  victory.  Yet  this  is  the  country  which  people 
call  the  most  independent  in  the  world!  Boys, 
too,  of  twenty-one,  who  had  no  more  of  intelligence 
than  of  beard,  and  who  blushed  before  a man  like 
a young  girl,  had  the  effrontery  to  present  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  Congress !” 

We  fear  that  Madame  de  Grandfort  was  not 
treated  with  the  attention  which  her  letters  de- 
manded. 

44  The  elections  which  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
witness,”  she  continues  to  observe,  44  were  charac- 
terized by  the  usual  number  of  pistol-shots,  and  the 
rictory  of  the  dominant  party  was  signalized  only 
by  a few  more  burials  the  next  day — nothing 
more!” 

The  authoress  represents  herself  as  visiting  the 
South,  brimful  of  philanthropy  and  of  a tender 
sympathy  for  the  enslaved  blacks;  but  after  at- 
tendance upon  one  of  their  evening  balls,  and  an 
even  more  intimate  association  with  them  upon  the 
plantations,  she  grows  into  a sudden  change  of 
opinion.  They  appear  to  her  to  bo  creatures  of 
ignoble  and  repulsive  instincts ; an  error  of  nature ; 
un  sombre  caprice  de  Dieu!  (We  forbear  the  put- 
ting of  her  blasphemy  in  English.) 

We  fear  that  Madame  de  Grandfort  was  as  in- 
differently treated  by  the  blacks  as  by  the'whites. 

She  is  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Southwest.  “French  in  their  mouth,”  she 
says,  44  is  rather  a jargon  than  a harmonious  lan- 
guage. A stranger  visiting  a country  house  is  the 
occasion  of  a general  scampering  ( sauve  quipeut ) 
among  the  ladies  of  the  family.  Infinitely  more 
neglected  in  their  education  than  those  of  the  city, 
their  language  is  frequently  no  better  than  the 
patois  of  the  negroes.  It  is,  indeed,  partly  owing 
to  a consciousness  of  their  ignorance  that  they 
escape  the  view  of  strangers.  But  though  they 
keep  themselves  out  of  sight,  they  are  very  fond  of 
prying  from  behind  doors  and  curtains ; they  even 
put  their  ears  to  the  key-hole  to  overhear  conversa- 
tion, or,  if  surprised,  they  laugh  among  themselves 
stupidly,  without  saying  a word.  In  short,  aside 
from  their  pretty  faces,  there  is  nothing  about 
them  attractive !” 

It  would  appear  that  Madame  de  Grandfort  was 
as  little  pleased  with  the  ladies  into  whose  com- 
pany she  fell  as  with  the  negroes.  Indeed,  her  as- 
sociations seem  to  have  been  uniformly  unfortunate, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  agreeable  communi- 
cations which  she  entertained  with  a French  gen- 
tleman of  New  Orleans,  who  had  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  by  peddling  pocket-combs,  French 
trinkets,  and  false  hair,  up  and  down  the  river, 
from  a small  valise. 

She  seems  to  have  derived  no  little  share  of  her 
information  in  regard  to  the  better  class  of  South- 
western society  from  this  successful  merchant . She 
eventually,  however,  tears  herself  away  from  the 
society  of  this  charming  person,  and  entertains  us 
with  a few  sketches  along  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  gambling  fraternity,  and  a steamboat  race, 
form  subjects  for  her, very  glowing  portraitures. 
The  caj  tain  u l it  \vftrn.  she  sails  is  particularly 


distinguished  and  beloved  for  having  already 
blown  up  four  steamers,  and  successfully  scalded 
some  two  or  three  hundred  passengers.  He  drinks 
whisky  (the  usual  beverage  of  American  gentle- 
men) without  stint,  and  is  a secret  party  to  the 
gambling  frauds  accomplished  under  his  eye. 

Madame  Grandfort  does  not  recognize  in  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  the  pictures  given  by  M. 
Chateaubriand  in  his  American  romances ; her  at- 
tention is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  whisky,  the  ex- 
cessively muddy  water,  and  the  cards.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, a distinguished  Florida  gambler,  accomplishes 
the  winning  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  at  a sit- 
ting. The  lady  voyager  is  further  struck  by  the 
barbarous  inhumanity  of  the  Americans,  and  tells 
us  pathetically  how  the  captain  interrupted  a 
popish  ceremony  over  an  Irish  emigrant  who  had 
died  of  cholera,  and  ordered  his  summary  burial  on 
shore,  by  the  light  of  pine-wood  torches. 

She  takes  occasion  to  confute  the  opinion  ad- 
vanced by  a distinguished  American  author, 44  Mr. 
Benjamin  Park,”  to  the  effect  that  Americans  treat 
the  gentler  sex  with  marked  deference;  she  has 
seen  no  evidence  of  it.  We  suspect  she  may  have 
experienced  none  ; she  doubts  their  capability  for 
the  expression  of  any  polished  deference ; she  re- 
gards American  manner,  generalty,  as  occupying 
an  ill-formed  character,  between  barbarism  and  an 
inapt  imitation  of  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe. 

Madame  Grandfort  does  not  venture  all  her  ob- 
servations in  her  own  name.  She  avails  herself 
of  the  introduction  of  an  imaginative  personage 
into  her  book,  under  the  name  of  Julienne— a 
quick-witted,  conceited,  accomplished  young  com- 
patriot, whose  fictitious  journal  supplies  her  with 
many  notes  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
credited  to  a feminine  hand. 

Madame  Grandfort  introduces  young  Julienne 
into  the  society  of  the  Bloomerites  in  the  Kentuck- 
ian city  of  Louisville.  The  young  Frenchman  is 
astounded  by  the  speeches  and  by  the  whisky- 
drinking of  the  Bloomerite  ladies ; but  at  length, 
after  nrgence,  consents  to  join  in  a midnight  sup- 
per, to  which  the  strong-minded  young  ladies  are 
parties. 

The  accomplished  Julienne  becomes  at  once  the 
cynosure  of  their  admiring  eyes ; and  his  French 
air,  speech,  cultivation,  and  refinement  possess 
such  indescribable  power  of  fascination,  that  two 
Bloomerite  victims  (the  prettiest  of  the  party)  tall 
wantonly  at  his  French  feet,  beseeching  him  to 
take  pity,  and  love  them.  He  has  compassion  on 
one  (the  youngest),  and  enjoys  a midnight  stroll 
with  her  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  Louisville  girls  may 
say  to  this,  whether  of  the  Bloomer  or  of  the  or- 
thodox party ; but  our  impression  is  that  Madame 
Mano&l  de  Grandfort  has  over-reckoned  the  charms 
of  strolling  Frenchmen  upon  the  hearts  of  Kentucky 
ladies;  and  that  his  impertinences,  if  ventured, 
would  have  much  more  likely  met  with  a tingling 
buffet  on  the  ears  than  with  the  naming  of  a mid- 
night rendezvous. 

At  Cincinnati,  a town  filled  principally  with 
uncouth  pork-merchants,  Madame  Grandfort  falls 
in  with  a pugnacious  son  of  a hotel-keeper,  who  in- 
forms her  that  prize-fighting  is  regarded  by  the 
Americans  as  a most  worthy  institution,  develop- 
ing the  noblest  instincts  of  a/ true  democratic  citi- 
zen. She  attends  (in  the  person  of  Julienne) 
one  or  two  boxing-matches,  at  which  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Cincinnati  are  presently  and  she 
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concludes  her  observations  on  this  head  with  a 
sympathetic  bewailment  of  American  barbarisms. 

We  suspect  that  few  American  ladies  have  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  witnessing  cock-fights, 
prize-fights,  Bloomerite  festivals,  and  gambling 
orgies,  as  Madame  Manoel  do  Grandfort.  We  re- 
gard her  authority  on  these  subjects  as  that  of  a 
person  entitled  to  respect. 

She  does  not,  however,  always  write  coolly ; her 
temper  often  gets  the  better  of  her  judgment.  Her 
disgust  for  Yankee  failings  of  all  kinds  is  so  great, 
that  she  is  betrayed  into  a great  many  declamatory" 
passages  w hich  sadly  harm  her  book  as  a work  of 
art.  We  imagine  her  to  be  a thin,  middle-aged 
lady,  unmarried,  and  of  w’eak  digestion — with 
whom  our  Western  lime-water  did  not  agree. 

In  her  portraiture  of  American  manners  she  cer- 
tainly out-Trollopcs  Trollope.  She  does  not  reckon 
our  state  as  deserving  the  name  of  a consolidated 
nation ; she  sees  in  us  only  a medley  of  harum- 
scarum  gamblers,  cut-throats,  pork- merchants, 
Bloomerites,  and  eaters  of  apple-tarts,  who  hang 
together  by  a kind  of  magnetic  sympathy,  but  who 
will  soon  split  into  a thousand  fragmentary  bodies. 

When  this  catastrophe  Bhall  have  occurred,  she 
recognizes  some  hope  of  a new  and  more  successful 
organization — not  due  to  any  influences  emanating 
from  ourselves,  but  to  those  which  are  foreign — 
French,  and  curious ! 

She  takes  hope  from  the  fact  that  an  old  French 
civilization  still  lingers  along  the  borders  of  the  St. 
Lawrence ; French  manner  has,  moreover,  grafted 
itself  upon  the  Creole  population  of  Louisiana ; and 
when  the  fabric  of  the  Union  shall  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed (as  it  will  be  in  less  than  ten  years),  the 
French  Canadians  and  the  Southern  Creoles  will, 
by  their  united  and  superior  action,  harmonize  the 
brute  forces  residing  in  the  American  character, 
and  rear  a beautiful  French  structure  of  established 
jjolicy,  adorned  by  popish  ceremonies,  lighted  with 
a true  Catholic  faith,  and  sustained  by  Parisian 
morality,  and  restaurateurs  a la  carte  ! 

It  is  a very  queer  book,  that  of  Madame  Mano&l 
de  Grandfort. 


While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  books,  we 
may  spend  a paragraph  upon  a new  work  just  now 
published  jointly  by  M.  Guizot  and  his  son-in-law, 
Cornells  de  Witt.  The  first  contributes  an  “his- 
torical study”  of  a hundred  pages  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington ; and  the  last,  an  historic  sum- 
mary of  those  events  which  immediately  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Federal  Union. 

M.  Guizot,  as  usual,  shows  a strong  sympathy 
with  the  old  federal  politicians  of  the  school  of 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Madison,  and  a certain 
implied  distrust  of  the  democratic  fervor  which 
blazed  out  in  Jefferson,  “and  which,”  Bays  he, 
“has  since  his  time  governed  the  political  life  of 
the  Western  Republic.” 


As  for  the  minor  chat  belonging  to  the  Paris 
papers,  it  has  been  latterly  quite  tame.  The  literary 
fancyists,  who  cooked  us  a score  of  dishes  out  of  the 
merest  suicide  of  a paragraph,  have  either  grown 
tired  of  their  vocation,  or  have  been  awed  into 
silence  by  the  weightier  paragraphs  about  the  war, 
and  the  weary  expectations  of  the  Crimean  army. 

We  see,  among  these  war-waifs,  a little  estimate 
in  the  “ THmes”  of  the  value  of  a man's  limbs — 
— whether  foot,  finger,  or  thigh — as  regulated  by 
that  rcv£r&d  jiedy  *i  tlje  Horse  Guards  of  Lon- 
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don.  We  learn  from  it  how  the  “ Earl  of  Errol,  a 
captain  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  received  a severe 
wound  from  a musket-ball  in  the  right  hand,  which, 
unfortunately  necessitated  the  amputation  of  the 
index  Anger.  For  this  mutilation — which  is  bat 
trifling  indeed  by  comparison  with  others  mention- 
ed in  this  list,  and  does  not  involve  retirement  from 
the  service,  or  the  sale  of  his  commission — Lord 
Errol  has  £211  7s.  11  d.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  Hon.  H.  Annesley,  an  ensign  in  the  Scots  Fu- 
silier Guards,  receiving  a gratuity  of  but  £100  7s. 

6d.  for  one  of  the  most  ghastly  wounds  which  it  is 
well  possible  to  receive.  A musket-ball  passed 
through  his  mouth,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  twen- 
ty-three teeth  and  of  a part  of  the  tongue.  Sure- 
ly, if  the  compensation  awarded  to  Lord  Errol  for 
his  comparatively  trifling  wound  be  right,  Mr.  An- 
nesley, according  to  any  principle  known  to  civil- 
ians, should  have  received  more  generous  treatment 
from  the  War-office.  The  same  apparently  unequal 
distribution  reigns  throughout  the  whole  list.  En- 
sign Bray  brook  gets  £47  18s.  Id.  for  a musket-ball 
in  his  right  thigh;  w’hile  Captain  Berkeley,  of  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  receives  £282  17s.  6d.  for  a 
musket-ball  in  the  right  leg.  Both  of  these  officers 
aro  thrown  into  the  same  category  of  4 severely’ 
wounded.  To  Captain  M‘Donald,  of  the  92d  foot, 
is  awarded  the  sum  of  £211  7s.  lid.  for  a musket- 
ball  in  his  left  foot ; while  Lieutenant  Cahill,  of 
the  49th,  receives  £71 17s.  id.  for  a musket-ball  in 
his  right  foot.” 

It  is  much  better  to  wear  a captain's  foot  (in 
England),  even  if  the  foot  is  shot  off*. 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  inconsistency  with  which 
the  Horse  Guards  estimate  an  ensign's  toe  or  a cap- 
tain's finger  which  is  makiug  sore  hearts  and  angry 
brains  in  this  day  of  England's  trial.  The  ferment 
of  British  mind  (if  we  may  believe  the  tokens  that 
come  to  us  in  every  batch  of  papers)  is  growing 
higher  and  stronger;  and  the  shame  with  which 
the  great  commercial  nation  of  the  world  were 
taught  to  feel  that  their  accredited  governors  were 
incapable  of  the  management  of  a foreign  expedi- 
tion, is  yielding  to  a slow'-growing  indignation, 
that  will  soon  have  its  results  written  on  the  par- 
liamentary walls,  in  language  as  strong  as  English 
courage  and  as  English  hope. 

The  Brights  and  the  Cobdens  inay  indeed  mis- 
take their  time,  and  speak  in  vain  just  now;  and 
Kossuth,  who  has  turned  British  journalist,  may 
fail  (and  probably  will)  in  his  effort  to  quicken  the 
cooling  sympathy  for  Hungary  and  Poland ; but  at 
least  one  good  result  will  spring  out  of  the  present 
fermentation,  and  that  is  the  firm  and  wide-spread 
conviction  that  birth,  habit,  or  station,  do  not  of 
themselves  supply  sufficient  material  for  British 
government  or  for  British  war;  and  that  manly, 
practical  energy  is  as  needful  in  Downing  Street 
and  the  camp  as  it  is  in  the  counting-room.  The 
British  capacity  that  lives  in  the  work-shops  and  in 
the  offices  of  eastern  London,  only  wants  trans- 
muting by  the  wand  of  a liberal  reform,  and  by  the 
annihilation  of  privilege,  to  supply  commissaries 
and  war-secretaries  by  scores. 

Will  not  the  Imperial  visit  of  that  self-made  man, 
Napoleon  111.,  have  served  as  a sort  of  living  testi- 
mouial  to  the  hopeful  minds  of  England,  that  the 
dry  bones  of  feudal  caste  and  stately  heirship  are 
spending  their  last  force,  and  shake  woefully  when 
compared  with  the  firm  front  which  individual  en- 
ergy and  skill  (albeit  lawless  in  its  action)  has  as- 
serted and  maintained? 
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(gititnr's  Drumtr. 

44  And  justly  the  wise  man  thus  preached  to  os  all, 
Despise  not  the  value  of  things  that  are  small.** 

THIS  couplet  is  rather  a free  translation  of  Sol- 
omon's remark ; but  it  has  a touch  of  philoso- 
phy in  it,  and  counsel  worth  heeding.  One  not  so 
wise,  nor  quite  so  ancient  as  he,  has  said,  “ It  is 
well  to  play  the  fool  at  times and  the  greatest 
of  men  have  found  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  unbend  their  minds  with  innocent  disports. 

“ Stop  laughing  now,  boys,  there’s  a fool  com- 
ing,’' said  a philosopher  while  at  play  with  his 
children : he  knew  that  amusement  would  be  looked 
upon  as  folly  by  one  who  could  not  appreciate  him. 
Some  men  get  a great  reputation  for  wisdom  by 
maintaining  a profound  gravity,  frowning  on  wit 
and  humor,  and  eschewing  a joke  as  they  would 
swearing. 

That  was  very  good  advice  which  the  father  gave 
his  son  on  sending  him  forth  into  the  world.  The 
son  was  but  half-witted,  and  the  father  enjoined 
silence  as  the  first  of  all  virtues.  The  strict  com- 
pliance of  the  son  with  the  injunction  induced  a 
friend  of  his  to  ask  him  one  day,  why  he  never 
ventured  to  engage  in  conversation. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “father  told  mo  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut,  and  nobody  would  know  I was  a fool." 

So  it  happened  that  the  first  time  he  broke  the 
rule  he  let  the  secret  out.  It  was  good  advice ; 
those  who  can  not  talk  sense  do  better  not  to  talk 
at  all. 

But  it  is  greater  folly  for  a man  who  has  wit  in 
him,  bubbling  up  in  him,  ready  to  burst  out,  like 
new  wine  in  old  bottles,  or  new  cider  in  ventless 
barrels,  to  stifle  it  in  his  bosom,  go  with  a long 
face,  and  speak  as  if  he  were  in  affliction,  lest  per- 
chance the  fools  outside  should  think  him  a fool  too. 
Be  what  you  are.  We  have  diversities  of  gifts. 
It  takes  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  up  a world ; and 
we  shall  not  mend  but  mar  the  matter  by  trying 
to  be  what  we  are  not  Besides,  there  is  $heer 
hypocrisy  in  it,  which  even  good  men  are  some- 
times not  ashamed  of.  There  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Fairfield,  who  lived  in  New  Jersey  in  those  good 
old  times  when  the  Tennents,  Gilbert  and  William, 
were  godly  shepherds  of  the  sheep  in  Freehold  and 
New  Brunswick.  Now  Mr.  Fairfield  was  a very 
good  man  likewise,  and  his  face  was  the  index  of 
his  heart — cheerful,  and  at  peace  with  God  and 
man.  He  had  a smile  and  a word  for  every  man 
be  met ; and  even  when  he  was  in  his  pulpit,  the 
genial  flow  of  his  happy  spirit  spread  like  a balm 
over  the  people.  Mr.  Fairfield  w as  a jovial  man, 
and  every  one  knew  it;  but  all  who  knew  him 
knew  also  that  he  was  a good  man,  and  loved  him 
all  the  more  for  the  good-nature  that  shone  in  every 
feature  of  his  face.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr. 
Fairfield,  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Mr.  Tennent,  wrent 
dawn  to  Freehold,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  holy 
man.  The  awful  gravity,  the  profound  solemnity 
of  the  pastor,  impressed  Mr.  Fairfield  with  a sense 
of  his  own  shortcomings,  and  he  resolved  to  be  a 
more  sober  man.  He  would  go  home  and  be  such 
a man  as  the  wonderful  Mr.  Tennent. 

The  first  Sabbath  after  his  return  he  walked 
solemnly  into  his  church  with  an  unbepding  form, 
and  a face  as  sad  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  way  to 
the  burial  of  his  best  friends.  And  when  he  rose 
to  preach  and  pray  the  same  deep  melancholy  sat 
on  his  brow,  and  was  reflected  to  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  plough  the  services  and  came 


down  from  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  met  by  Dea- 
con Nutman,  who  asked  him, 

“ Are  you  well  to-day,  Mr.  Fairfield  ?” 

“ Very  well,  through  mercy*"  replied  the  minis- 
ter, without  a smile  or  a pleasant  word. 

“ Your  family  all  well  ?" 

“Quite  well,  thank  the  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Fair- 
field,  with  a deep  sigh.  The  deacon  was  confound- 
ed ; but  persisting  in  knowing  if  possible  the  cause 
of  his  pastor’s  evident  depression  of  spirits,  he  ven- 
tured to  inquire  if  any  thing  had  occurred  during 
the  week  past  to  give  him  any  distress.  Being  as- 
sured there  had  not,  and  now’  provoked  at  the  cold- 
ness of  his  minister,  he  broke  out  upon  him : 

“ Well,  I tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Fairfield,  some- 
thing has  happened,  or  else  the  devil’s  in  you, 
that’s  all." 

Mr.  Fairfield  gave  him  his  hand,  and,  laughing 
heartily,  said : 

“ You  are  right,  Deacon  Nutman,  the  devil  was 
in  me,  but  I will  cast  him  out.  I was  trying  to 
be  like  Mr.  Tennent;  but  I will  be  myself  after 
this,  and  nobody  else." 

It  was  a much  better  resolution  than  the  one  he 
made  at  Freehold  of  putting  on  a long  face,  that 
he  might  appear  unto  men  to  be  much  better 
than  he  was. 

“ Mind  your  stops,"  is  a good  rule  in  writing  as 
well  os  in  riding.  So  in  public  speaking,  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  know  when  to  stop  and  where  to 
stop.  The  third  edition  of  a treatise  on  English 
Punctuation  has  been  recently  published,  with  all 
needful  rules  for  writers,  but  none  for  speakers. 
The  author  furnishes  the  following  example  of  the 
unintelligible,  produced  by  the  want  of  pauses  in 
the  right  places : 

“ Every  lady  in  this  land 
Hath  twenty  nails  upon  each  hand ; 

Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet 
And  this  is  true,  without  deceit** 

If  the  present  points  be  removed,  and  others  in- 
serted, the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  will  at  once 
appear : 

41  Every  lady  in  this  land 
Hath  twenty  nails : upon  each  hand 
Five ; and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet 
And  this  is  true  without  deceit"  ^ 

Mr.  M‘Nair  was  a man  of  few  words,  and  wrote 
to  his  nephew  at  Pittsburg  the  following  laconic 
letter : 

Dear  Nephew, 

■ 

To  which  the  nephew  replied  by  return  of  mail : 
Dear  Uncle, 

■ 

■ 

The  long  of  this  short  was,  that  the  uncle  wrote  to 
his  nephew,  “ See  my  coal  on,”  which  a se-mi-col-on 
expressed ; and  the  youngster  informed  his  uncle 
that  the  coal  was  shipped,  by  simply  saying, 
: col-on. 


Henry  Strickland,  whether  or  not  a cousin 
of  our  Joe  Strickland  we  can  not  say,  has  been 
making  a little  book  of  “Travel  Thoughts  and 
Travel  Fancies,"  in  which  he  hits  off  some  things 
capitally.  44  In  France,"  he  says,  “ all  the  men 
are  women,  women  children,  children  babies ; ba- 
bies as  a general  rule,  previous  to  attaining  age  of 
six  months,  decidedly  not  pretty." 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  French  spend 
the  Sunday,  he  says : “ Telling  a Frenchman  he 
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should,  at  any  rate,  one  day  in  a week,  sit  still  and 
be  quiet,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  tell  an 
oyster  it  should  at  any  rate,  one  day  in  the  week, 
run  about  and  wag  its  tail  like  a little  dog.  That 
is,  it  would  be  telling  him  to  do  what  he  can  not 
do — what  he  has  nothing  in  his  nature  to  enable 
him  to  do.  Then,  he  should  change  his  nature, 
you  doubtless  will  say.  That  is,  you  are  a Ves- 
tiges of  Creation  developist,  and  think  that  a French- 
man may,  by  cultivation,  be  developed  into  an 
Englishman.  To  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
except  that  the  theory  has  not  been  proved,  for,  of 
course,  it  never  can  be  disproved.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  prove  that  an  oyster  may  not,  by  progressive 
development  become  a tail- wagging  little  dog,  by 
earnestly  and  constantly  desiring  to  possess  a tail; 
by  taking  the  earliest  advantage  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  the  coming  appendage,  and  then  by  unre- 
mitting and  persevering  agitation  of  the  young 
caudal  shoot,  a real  waggable  tail  may  be  the  re- 
sult. Still,  as  I say,  the  theory  wants  proof.” 

In  giving  advice  to  young  ladies  in  the  choice 
of  a husband,  a modern  writer  utters  the  following 
oracles : 

“ The  man  who  doesn’t  take  tea,  but  takes  snuff, 
and  Stands  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  is  a brute 
whom  I would  not  advise  you,  my  dears,  to  marry 
upon  any  consideration,  cither  for  love  or  money — 
but  decidedly  not  for  love.  But  the  man  who, 
when  the  tea  is  over,  is  discovered  to  have  had 
none,  is  sure  to  make  the  best  husband.  Patience 
like  his  deserves  being  rewarded  with  the  best  of 
wives  and  the  best  of  mothers-in-law.  My  dears, 
when  you  meet  with  such  a man  do  your  utmost  to 
marry  him.  In  the  severest  winter  he  would  not 
mind  going  to  bed  first !” 


Evert  thing  relating  to  the  development  of 
such  a mind  as  Daniel  Webster’s  is  to  be  treasured. 
Professor  Sanborn,  of  Dartmouth  College,  relates 
of  him  that,  when  Daniel  was  a mere  boy,  the 
teamsters,  in  passing  through  the  town  in  which 
he  lived,  were  accustomed  to  say,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Judge  Webster’s  house,  “ Come,  let  us 
give  our  horses  some  oats,  and  go  in  and  hear  lit- 
tle Dan  read  a psalm.”  Leauing  upon  their  long 
whip-stocks,  they  listened  with  delight  and  aston- 
ishment to  the  young  orator. 

This  was  in  his  boyhood.  A correspondent 
sends  to  our  Draw  er  the  following  anecdote  of  the 
man  full-grown  and  in  his  glory : 

“ Mr.  Coolidge  was  a law-student  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s office  in  Boston,  and  heard  the  conversation 
I am  about  to  mention.  The  day  before  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  Mr.  Webster  came  out  of  his  private 
office,  and  throwing  upon  the  table  a manuscript 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  observed  that  there  was 
the  oration  winch  ho  was  to  deliver  the  following 
day. 

“‘How  are  you  pleased  with  your  effort,  Mr. 
Webster  ?’  inquired  Mr.  Bliss,  one  of  the  clerks. 

“ Throwing  out  his  chin,  as  was  his  habit  when 
waggishly  inclined,  Mr.  Webster  replied : 

“ * Well,  Mr.  Bliss,  I think  it  is  a pretty  consid- 
erably good  oration.* 

“I  thought  so  too,  when,  standing  under  the 
meridian  sun  of  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  June,  I 
drank  in,  boy  as  I was,  every  word  that  fell  from 
his  lips ; and  many  of  those  words  have  rung  in 


So  writes  our  correspondent ; and  we  could  not 
but  mark  the  contrast  between  the  audiences — the 
teamsters  listening  to  the  boy  Dan  reading  a psalm, 
and  the  rapt  thousands  hanging  on  his  lips  at  Bun- 
ker Hill. 


Sometimes  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a city  to  have 
an  ass  for  a Mayor.  Such  was  the  case  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  with  a certain  city,  which  it 
would  be  impolitic,  not  to  say  impolite,  for  us  to 
name  in  this  connection.  He  was  so  ignorant  that 
the  wags  sent  a book-peddler  to  him  with  English 
grammars  immediately  after  his  election ; and  when 
he  declared  he  had  no  use  for  the  book,  the  peddler 
said,  “ Every  body  tells  me  you  must  have  it,  and 
study  it,  too.”  He  came  into  office,  and  took  his 
chair  in  stately  dignity.  In  a few  minutes,  the 
clerk  laid  before  him  a paper,  which  the  Mayor 
was  requested  to  endorse  as  one  that  had  passed 
under  his  eye.  The  clerk  remarked : 

“ It  is  only  necessary  that  you  write  your  initials 
upon  it” 

“ My  nishulsf  said  the  Mayor,  “ what’s  mv  nuA- 

uur 

Now  it  so  happened  that  P was  the  first  letter  of 
both  the  Mayor’s  names,  and  the  clerk  very  inno- 
cently replied : 

“ Oh,  Sir,  merely  write  two  P’s  upon  the  back 
of  this  paper.” 

Ilis  Honor  the  Mayor  took  the  quill  in  his  trem- 
bling hand,  and,  with  the  perspiration  on  his  brow, 
wrote  “too  peze,”  and  the  document  is  on  file  in 
the  office  unto  this  day! 

His  orthography  was  quite  on  a par  with  the 
Western  man  who  had  some  cedar  trees  to  sell,  and 
put  up  a sign  in  his  lot  on  which  was  inscribed, 
“ ZETER  TREZE.” 


“ Nothing  like  leather,”  is  a proverb,  not  very 
elegant,  but  very  common.  The  “old  spelling- 
book”  which  was  in  use  a hundred  years  ago  in 
England,  had  the  following  lines,  from  which  the 
saw  comes : 

“ A town  fear'd  a siege,  and  held  consultation. 

Which  was  the  best  method  of  fortification ; 

A grave,  skillful  mason  said,  1 In  his  opinion, 

Nothing  but  stone  could  secure  the  domiuion.* 

A carpenter  said,  4 Though  that  was  well  spoke. 

It  was  better  by  far  to  defend  it  with  oak.* 

A currier,  wiser  than  both  these  together, 

Said, 4 Try  what  you  please,  there's  nothing  tike  leather.' " 


Jeremy  Taylor,  if  he  never  made  a line  in  me- 
tre, was  a poet.  His  sermons  are  full  of  the  out- 
gushings  of  his  glowing  heart.  Hear  him  describ- 
ing the  soul  struggling  toward  heaven : 

“ For  so  have  I seen  a lark  rising  from  his  bed 
of  grass,  and  soaring  upward,  singing  as  he  rises, 
and  hopes  to  get  to  heaven,  and  climbs  above  the 
clouds ; but  the  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  by  the 
loud  sighings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his  motion 
made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more  at 
every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  it  could  recover 
by  the  vibrations  and  frequent  weighings  of  his 
wings,  till  the  little  creature  was  forced  to  sit  down, 
and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was  over ; and 
then  it  made  a prosperous  flight,  and  did  rise  and 
sing  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an 
angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through  the  air  about 
his  ministries  here  below.” 


Tiie  story  of  the  creation,  related  by  Mosc*§,  is 
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often  cited  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  sub- 
lime in  writing.  Poets  who  borrow  from  the  Bible 
never  make  any  improvement  upon  it;  but  in  the 
44  World  before  the  Flood,”  a poem,  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, there  is  one  of  the  neatest  fancies  we  ever 
happened  to  meet  with.  He  is  describing  the  suc- 
cessive acts  of  creative  power,  which  he  attributes 
to  those  faculties  of  the  Creator  analogous  to  the 
work  performed : 

44  lie  looked  through  space,  and  kindling  o’er  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  came  forth  to  meet  his  eye.” 

His  look  creates  the  worlds  of  light ; but  when  he 
came  to  his  last  and  crowning  work — the  creation 
of  woman — the  poet  says,  44  Then  God 
“Created  woman  with  a smile  of  grace. 

And  left  the  smile  that  made  her  on  her  flue.** 


Puns  on  people’s  names  are  the  pastime  of  small 
wits,  and  half  the  plays  of  this  sort  are  to  be  set 
down  to  the  invention  of  the  would-be- witty,  rather 
than  to  the  facts  of  actual  history.  Thus  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  good  deacon  in  this  story  ever 
had  an  existence  except  in  the  brain  of  the  punster. 
He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  was  consoling  himself  by 
very  private  but  particular  attentions  to  Patience 
Pierson,  a smart  young  woman  in  the  parish.  One 
day  he  was  bewailing  his  loss  in  the  ear  of  his  kind 
pastor,  of  whose  sympathy  he  wasvery  sure ; and  the 
minister  said  to  him,  in  a tone  of  deep  condolence, 
44  Well,  my  dear  friend,  I can  not  help  you ; you 
had  better  try  and  have  patience — ” What  more 
lie  would  have  said  the  deacon  did  not  wait  to 
hear;  but  tli  inking  the  minister  had  found  out  his 
secret,  he  put  in:  44  Yes,  Sir,  I have  been  trying 
to  get  her,  but  she  seems  to  be  rather  shy !" 

The  following  rests  on  no  better  authority : 

44  Mr.  William  Payne,  a very  good  fellow,  was 
a teacher  of  music,  in  a pleasant  town  in  Massa- 
chusetts ; an  cl  in  liis  school,  one  winter,  was  a pretty 
girl,  some  twen  tv  years  old,  named  Patience  Adams, 
who  having  made  a strong  impression  upon  Mr. 
Payne,  he  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his  attachment, 
which  Miss  A.  reciprocated,  and  an  engagement  j 
was  the  result.  Just  as  Mr.  P.’s  attentions  became 
public,  and  the  fact  of  an  engagement  was  gener- 
ally understood,  the  school  being  still  in  continu- 
ance, and  all  the  parties  on  a certain  evening  being 
present,  Mr.  Payne,  without  any  thought  of  the 
words,  named  as  a tune  for  the  commencing  exer- 
cise, 4 Federal  Street,*  in  that  excellent  collection 
of  church  music, 4 The  Carmina  Sacra.*  Every  one 
loved  Patience,  and  every  one  entertained  the  high- 
est respect  for  Payne ; and  with  a hearty  good-will 
on  the  part  of  all  the  school  the  chorus  commenced : 

4 See  gentle  Patience  smile  on  Pain, 

See  dying  hope  revive  again.' 

44 The  coincidence  was  so  striking,  that  the  grav- 
ity of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  scarce- 
ly be  restrained  long  enough  to  get  through  the 
tune.  The  beautiful  young  ladv  wa9  still  more 
charming  with  her  blushing  cheeks  and  modestly 
cast-down  eyes,  while  the  teacher  was  so  exceed- 
ingly embarrassed  he  knew  not  what  he  did.  Hasti- 
ly turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  his  eye  lit 
upon  a well-known  tune,  and  he  called  out  4 Dun- 
dee.* The  song  began  as  soon  as  sufficient  order 
could  be  restored,  and  at  the  last  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  rose  to  a climax : 

1 Let  not  despair  nor  fell  revenge 
Be  to  my  bosom  known ; 

Oh,  give  ine  team  for  others’  woes, 

0WTL' 


“Patience  was  already  betrothed;  she  was  in 
fact  his ; in  about  a year  afterward  they  became 
man  and  wife : 

4 Then  gentle  Patience  smiled  on  Payne, 

And  Payne  had  Patience  for  his  own.* " 

And  away  down  East,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
Miss  Amanda  Mann  was  married,  about  two  years 
ago,  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Nott,  after  a brief  courtship,  of 
which  the  following  correspondence  was  the  most 
original  part : 

44  NOTT  TO  AMANDA. 

44  Oh,  that  I could  prevail,  my  fair,  that  we  unite  our  lot ! 

Ob,  take  a man,  Amanda  Mann,  and  tie  a 4 double  knot* 
44  Your  coldness  drives  me  to  despair — what  shall  I do? 
ah  what?  1 

For  you  I’m  growing  thin  and  spare — for  you  I’m  a 
‘pine  Nott!’ 

44  If  I should  hear  that  you  had  died,  ’twould  kill  me  on 
tho  spot— 

Yet  only  yesterday  I cried,  4 Ah!  would  that  she  were 
Nott!* 

44  The  4 chords*  and  tendrils  of  my  heart  around  thee  fondly 
‘twine’ — 

Amanda  1 heal  this  aching  smart ! — Amanda,  oh  be  mine  t 
44  These  very  terms,  as  I opine,  suggest  united  lot*— 

Let’s  tie,  then,  dear,  these  4 cords,*  and  4 twine’  in  hy- 
meneal knotts.” 

MISS  AMANDA  MANN**  KXPLT. 

44  This  life,  we  know,  is  but  a span,  hence  I have  been 
afraid 

That  1 should  still  remain  A.  Mann,  and  die  at  last — a 
maid. 

44  And  often  to  myself  I say,  on  looking  round,  I find 

There’s  Nott,  a man  in  every  way  just  suited  to  my  mind. 
44 1 fain  would  whisper  him,  apart,  he’d  make  me  blest  for 
life— 

If  he  would  take  me  to  his  heart,  and  moke  A.  Mann 
a wife. 

44  Love  not,  my  mother  often  says ; and  so,  too,  says  the 
song — 

HI  heed  the  hint  in  future  days,  and  love  Nott  well  and 
long. 

‘Then,  oh ! let  Hymen  on  the  spot,  his  chain  around  mo 
throw, 

And  bind  me  In  a lasting  knot,  tied  with  a tingle  beau V, 


David  Drrsoic  was  and  is  the  great  almanac 
man,  calculating  the  signs  and  wonders  in  the 
heavens,  and  furnishing  the  astronomical  matter 
with  which  those  very  useful  annuals  abound.  In 
former  years  it  was  his  custom,  in  all  his  almanacs, 
to  utter  sage  predictions  as  to  the  weather,  at  given 
periods  in  the  course  of  the  revolving  year.  Thus 
he  would  say,  44  About — this — time — look — out — 
for — a — change — of  weather;  and  by  stretching 
such  a prophecy  half-way  down  the  page,  ho  would 
make  very  sure  that  in  some  one  of  the  days  includ- 
ed the  event  foretold  would  come  to  pass.  He  got 
cured  of  this  spirit  of  prophecy  in  a very  remark- 
able manner.  One  summer  day,  dear  and  calm 
as  a day  could  be,  he  was  riding  on  horseback ; it 
was  before  railroads  were  in  vogue,  and  being  on  a 
journey  some  distance  from  home,  and  wishing  to 
know  how  far  it  was  to  the  town  he  was  going  to 
visit,  he  stopped  at  the  roadside  and  inquired  of  a 
farmer  at  work  in  the  field.  The  farmer  told  him 
it  was  six  miles;  44 but,”  he  added,  44 you  must 
ride  sharp,  or  you  will  get  a wet  jacket  before  you 
reach  it” 

44 A wet  jacket!”  said  the  astronomer;  44 you 
don’t  think  it  is  going  to  rain,  do  you  ?” 

44  No,  I don't  think  so,  I know  so,”  replied  the 
farmer ; 44  and  the  longer  you  sit  there,  the  more 
likely  you  are  to  get  wet.” 
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David  thought  the  fanner  a fool,  and  rode  on, 
admiring  the  blue  sky  uncheckered  by  a single  cloud. 
He  had  not  proceeded  more  than  half  the  distance 
to  the  town  before  the  heavens  were  overcast,  and 
one  of  those  sudden  Bhowers  not  unusual  in  this 
latitude  came  down  upon  him.  There  was  no  place 
for  shelter,  and  he  was  drenched  to  the  skin.  But 
the  rain  was  soon  over,  and  David  thought  within 
himself,  That  old  man  must  have  some  way  of  guess- 
ing the  weather  that  beats  all  my  figures  and  facts. 
I will  ride  back  and  get  it  out  of  him.  It  will  be 
worth  more  than  a day’s  work  to  learn  a new  sign. 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  farmer’s  field  again 
the  old  man  had  resumed  his  labor,  and  David  ac- 
costed him  very  respectfully : 

44  I say,  my  good  friend,  I have  come  all  the 
way  back  to  ask  you  how  you  were  able  to  say  that 
it  would  certainly  rain  toAlay  ?” 

“Ah,”  said  the  sly  old  fellow,  “and  wouldn’t 
you  like  to  know  ?” 

“ I would  certainly ; and  as  I am  much  interest- 
ed in  the  subject,  I will  give  you  five  dollars  for 
your  rule.” 

The  farmer  acceded  to  the  terms,  took  the  money, 
and  proceeded  to  say : 

44  Well,  you  see  now,  we  all  use  David  Ditson’s 
almanacs  around  here,  and  he  is  the  greatest  liar 
that  ever  lived ; for  whenever  he  says  4 it’s  going 
to  rain,*  we  know  it  ain’t ; and  when  he  says  4 fair 
weather,’  we  look  out  for  squalls.  Now  this  morn- 
ing I saw  it  was  put  down  for  to-day  Very  pleasant , 
and  I knew  for  sartain  it  would  rain  before  night. 
That’s  the  rule.  Use  David’s  Almanac,  and  al- 
ways read  it  just  t’other  way.” 

The  crest-fallen  astronomer  plodded  on  his  weary 
way,  another  example  of  a fool  and  his  money  soon 
parted.  But  that  was  the  end  of  his  prophesying. 
Since  that  he  has  made  his  almamacs  without 
weatherwise  sayings,  leaving  every  man  to  guess 
for  himself. 

The  Harpers  used  to  print  the  almanacs  of  one 
Hutchins,  w ho  made  them  for  the  Southern  mark- 
et, to  the  order  of  a dealer  in  those  parts,  who,  in 
giving  the  order,  directed  him  to  put  in  the  predic- 
tions of  rain  and  shine  to  suit  the  cotton-crop  sea- 
son, so  that  all  w'ho  bought  the  almanacs  might 
have  prophecies  to  suit  them,  w’hether  they  ever 
came  to  pass  or  not.  Hutchins  made  a great  hit, 
and  a great  deal  of  money,  out  of  a blunder,  that 
turned  out  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 
He  had  an  assistant,  who  was  at  work  on  the  month 
of  July,  and  called  on  Mr.  Hutchins  for  the  weath- 
er, at  a moment  when  he  was  particularly  engaged, 
and  was  much  annoyed  with  the  demand.  “Put 
in  what  you  please!”  he  cried  out;  “rain,  hail, 
thunder,  snow,  and  done  with  it !” 

Sure  enough,  by  one  of  the  strange  freaks  of  na- 
ture, July  was  visited  with  a cold  snap,  and  all 
these  winter  performances  came  off,  according  to 
the  programme,  and  the  reputation  of  the  almanac 
man  was  made. 

All  the  old  settlers  of  Albany — thejirst  families 
of  that  Dutch  and  aristocratic  capital — will  remem- 
ber 44  Jimmy  Caldwell,”  who  made  a great  fortune  in 
the  tobacco  business.  He  was  very  much  of  a wag 
in  his  way,  and  was  not  over-particular  in  his  choice 
of  subjects  upon  whom  to  play  his  tricks.  He  had 
an  ancient  maiden  cousin  residing  in  New  York, 
whom  he  had  often  invited  to  come  up  to  Albany, 
and  visit  his  wife.  But  in  those  days,  when  as  yet 
no  steamboats  were  kpown,  and  a journey  between 
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the  two  cities  in  a sloop  was  a voyage  quite  equal 
to  crossing  the  Atlantic  now,  the  cousin  had  never 
been  up  the  river,  the  wife  had  never  been  down ; 
and  so  they  had  never  met.  At  length  he  received 
a letter  informing  him  that  she  would  sail  from 
New  York  at  such  a time,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  she  might  be  expected  at  Al- 
bany. A few  days  before  her  arrival,  he  said  to 
his  wife : 

44 1 don’t  know  as  I ever  told  you  this  old  maid 
of  a cousin  of  mine  is  as  deaf  as  a post — you  have 
to  hollow  so  as  to  be  heard  a mile  to  make  her  un* 
derstand.” 

44  I’ll  do  my  best,”  said  the  good  wife, 44  and  you 
know  I can  speak  loud  enough  when  I try.” 

When  Caldwell  met  his  cousin  at  the  wharf,  and 
on  his  way  with  her  to  his  house,  he  remarked : 

44  You  have  never  heard,  I suppose,  that  my  poor 
wife  is  very  hard  of  hearing : I have  to  scream  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  to  make  her  hear  me,  and  how 
you  will  manage  to  get  on  with  her,  I am  sure  I 
don’t  know.” 

44  Oh,  I’ll  make  her  hear ; my  voice  is  good,  and 
I ain’t  afraid  of  using  it.” 

Of  course  neither  of  the  ladies  was  afflicted  with 
any  defect  in  her  hearing,  but  Caldwell  was  dis- 
posed to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of  both  of 
them.  They  met. 

44  Why,  how  do  you  do?”  shouted  Mrs.  Cald- 
well, as  if  she  was  speaking  a ship  at  sea. 

“Very  well,  thank  you;  hope  you  are  too,” 
screamed  the  cousin,  in  a voice  that  fairly  rivaled 
Madam  Caldwell’s. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  amused  at  the  success  of  his 
scheme,  listened  to  the  two  old  women,  who  were 
planted  close  to  each  other ; and  first  one  would  put 
her  mouth  up  to  the  ear  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa 
they  would  shout  away  as  if  they  would  make  the 
dead  hear,  and  not  the  deaf  only.  At  last,  said 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  in  her  sympathy  with  the  deaf  old 
cousin: 

44 What  on  earth  makes  you  talk  so  loud?  I 
ain’t  deaf!” 

“Nor  I either,”  shrieked  the  old  maid;  and 
both  of  them  perceived  in  an  instant  that  they  had 
been  made  dupes  of  by  Jimmy  Caldwell,  who  had 
to  take  a thorough  scolding  for  putting  such  a joke 
upon  them. 

Hood,  in  his  44  Tale  of  a Trumpet,”  makes  a 
very  good  play,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  this 
story.  A peddler  is  trying  to  sell  ear-trumpets, 
and,  boasting  of  their  wonderful  properties,  he  says : 

44  There  was  Mrs.  F., 

Bo  very  deaf, 

That  she  might  havt  ▼ora  a percuvion-cap, 

And  been  knocked  on  the  bead  without  hearing  it  snap ; 
Weil,  I sold  her  a horn,  and  the  very  next  day. 

She  heard  from  her  husband  at  Botany  Bay!" 


These  once  celebrated  and  beautiful  lines,  as 
happily  conceived  as  any  in  the  language,  were  ad- 
dressed by  a gentleman  of  the  house  of  York,  on 
presenting  its  emblem,  a white  rose,  to  a lady  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  w hose  emblem  was  the  red. 

M If  this  fayre  rose  offend  thy  right. 

Placed  in  thy  bosom  bare, 

"Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white. 

And  turn  Lancastryne  there. 

44  Bat  should  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy®. 

As  kiss  U thou  may’s!  deign, 

With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye. 

And  Yorklrf.  tarn  «pOu."  original  fren 
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The  miserable  salaries  paid  to  the  clergy  in  the 
country  have  excited  considerable  remark  within  a 
few  months  past,  and  inquiries  have  been  instituted 
to  learn  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  is  ascertain- 
ed that  some  of  the  profession  are  compelled  to 
engage  in  secular  avocations  exceedingly  un minis- 
terial, one  of  them  being  the  partner  to  the  village 
butcher,  and  actually  assisting  him  in  his  bloody 
business  before  daylight  in  the  morning.  Down  on 
the  Southeastern  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  an  enter- 
prising divine,  whose  people  are  mostly  fishermen ; 
he  is  allowed  to  use  their  boats  and  tackle,  his  sal- 
ary being  twenty-five  dollars  a year  and  half  the 
fish  he  catches ! If  he  has  good  luck,  he  may  get 
on  well  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  it  is  close 
sharing.  One  of  his  brethren  told  him  the  people 
were  a scaly  set,  and  advi«ed  him  to  strike  for 
higher  wages.  He  replied,  that  he  u never  threw 
away  the  small  fish  till  he  caught  large ; he  thought 
the  people  could  do  without  him  easier  than  he 
without  them.”  He  guessed  he  would  fish  in  that 
water  a while  longer. 

This  fisherman  and  fisher  of  men  was  as  fond  of 
pleasantry  as  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
1760,  who  was  married  four  times,  and  on  his  wed- 
ding-ring for  his  fourth  marriage  he  had  inscribed : 

44  If  I survive, 
m make  them  five.” 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  too  fond  of  fun,  making 
it  not  only  at  the  expense  of  his  wives,  bnt  of  truth 
also.  For  it  was  he  who  said : 

44  Perhaps  yon  don’t  know  the  art  of  getting  quit 
of  your  wives.  I’ll  tell  you  how  I do.  I am  called 
a very  good  husband,  and  so  I am,  for  I never  con- 
tradict them.  But  don’t  you  know  that  the  want 
of  contradiction  is  fatal  to  women  ? If  you  contra- 
dict them,  that  circumstance  alone  is  exercise  and 
health,  and  all  medicine  to  all  women.  But  give 
them  their  own  way,  and  they  will  languish  and 
pine,  become  gross  and  lethargic,  for  want  of  this 
exercise.” 

This  same  Bishop  relates  that  he  was  burying  a 
corpse,  when,  he  says,  “ A woman  came  and  polled 
me  by  the  sleeve  in  the  midst  of  the  service. 

44 4 Sir,  Sir,  I want  to  speak  to  you  P 

44  4 But,’  said  I,  4 1 pray  you,  good  woman,  wait 
till  I have  done.’ 

44  4 No,  Sir ; I must  speak  to  you  immediately.’ 

44  4 Well,  then,  what  is  the  matter  ?* 

44  4 Why,  Sir,  you  are  burying  a man  who  died 
of  the  small-pox  next  to  mv  poor  husband,  who 
never  had  it!’” 


A mrxDRED  years  ago,  they  could  get  off  a good 
thing  now  and  then,  as  the  following  will  prove. 
It  was  written  by  Samuel  Bishop,  who  was  born  in 
1731,  and  is  as  good  as  new,  and  better : 

“ No  plate  had  John  and  Joan  to  hoard. 

Plain  folk,  in  humble  plight ; 

One  only  tankard  crown'd  the  board. 

And  that  was  filled  each  night 

w Along  whom  inner  bottom  sketch'd. 

In  pride  of  chubby  grace, 

Some  rude  engraver’s  hand  had  etch’d 
A baby -angel’s  face. 

“John  swallow’d  first  a moderate  sup ; 

But  Joan  was  not  like  John ; 

For  when  her  lips  once  touch'd  the  cup, 

She  swill'd  till  all  was  gone. 

“John  often  urged  her  to  drink  fStdr; 

But  she  ne'er  chang’d  a jet; 

She  lov'd  to  see  the  angel  there. 
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“When  John  found  all  remonstrance  vain, 
Another  card  he  play’d ; 

And  where  the  angel  stood  so  plain. 

He  got  a Devil  portray’d. 

44  Joan  saw  the  horns,  Joan  saw  the  tall, 
Yet  Joan  as  stoutly  quaff’d ; 

And  ever,  when  she  sein’d  her  ale, 

She  clear'd  it  at  a draught. 

41  John  stared — with  wonder  petrified 
His  hair  stood  on  his  pate ; 

And  4 Why  dost  guzzle  now,’  he  said, 

4 At  this  enormous  rate  T 

44  4 Oh!  John,'  she  said,  4 am  I to  blame ? 

I can't  in  conscience  stop ; 

For  Bure  'twould  be  a burning  shame 
To  leave  the  Devil  a drop!’ " 


The  44  Decline  and  Fall”  of  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising sons  of  upper-tendom  is  most  graphically 
celebrated  in  the  following  poem,  which  has  found 
its  way  to  our  Drawer: 

THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BEAU. 

Am— 44  The  lass  urf  the  bonnie  blue  sen." 

A sight  for  the  tailors  was  Jonathan  Spring, 

His  waistcoat  shone  bright  as  a humming-bird's  wing, 

And  though  small  were  the  checks  to  his  banker  he  sent, 

The  checks  on  his  pants  were  of  awful  extent 
The  ladles  all  sighed  as  he  danced  at  the  ball, 

His  neckcloth  so  graceful,  his  boots  were  so  small. 

But  heedless  he  flutter’d — such  elegant  men 
Aspire  to  the  smiles  of  the  great 44  Upper  Ten." 

You  know,  ah ! you  know,  a Fifth  Avenue  Beau 
Shows  grand  and  majestic  where'er  he  may  go. 

You  know,  ah ! you  know,  a Fifth  Avenue  Bean 
Shows  grand  and  majestic  where’er  he  may  go. 

In  his  boarding-house  seated,  he  lazily  yawn’d, 

44 1 fear  It’s  all  up,  for  my  linen  is  pawn'd. 

My  hatter  won’t  trust  me,  smart  man ! as  he  knew 
I ne’er  paid  a cent  on  this  noble  surtout 
I go  for  free  lunch  (it  is  common  down  town), 

And  my  patronage  falls  on  George  W.  Browne ; 

But  in  ten  minutes  after,  with  satisfied  air, 

I am  picking  my  teeth  on  the  Astor  House  stair!” 

You  know,  etc. 

Next  morning,  when  stroking  his  whiskers,  he  cried, 

44 1 must  vanish  by  twilight,  but  where  shall  I hide? 

Snip  thinks  he  is  up  to  a trifle  or  so. 

They’ll  see  if  I leave  him  a string  to  his  Beau  /** 

A bee-line  he  drew,  and  his  landlord  look'd  bine. 

Three  constables  started  our  friend  to  pursue. 

And  loud  scream'd  the  tailor,  44  lie  promised  to  pay 
The  identical  hour  that  he  bolted  away.” 

You  know,  etc. 

They  sought  him  that  night,  and  they  sought  him  next 
day, 

And  they  sought  him  in  vain,  when  a week  passed  away, 

In  the  Bowery  and  every  impossible  spot. 

Old  Cabbage  sought  wildly,  but  lo ! he  was  not 
Time  fled,  and  but  once  he  was  scented  afar 
Most  gracefhlly  puffing  a German  cigar. 

And  the  newsboys  they  grinned  as  the  breeze  whistled 
through 

The  streaming  remains  ef  the  gallant  surtout 
You  know,  etc. 

{Slowly  and  with  feeling.) 

At  length  a queer  bundle  of  tatters  was  seen 
In  a field  of  potatoos  near  Fannlngdale  Green ; 

Can  I credit  ray  eyes?  *twas  our  hero  indeed. 

Oh,  in  running  so  fast,  he  had  quite  run  to  seed. 

Sad,  sad  was  his  fate ; be  admonished,  ye  Beans, 

And  do  make  an  effort  to  pay  for  your  44clo'«.” 

He  had  hired  himself  out,  at  a penny  a day , 

As  a scarecrow  to  frighten  the  birds  away  l 
Is  it  so,  is  it  so,  a Fifth  Avenue  Beau 
Shows  grand  and  majestic  where'er  he  may  go  ? 

Is  it  so,  is  it  so,  a Fifth  Avenne  Bean 

Shows  grand  and  majestic  where'er  he  may  go  fro 
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We  have  often  laughed  at  the  illustrations  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  encounter  of  the  truth  of 
the  poet’s  couplet : 

“ The  faults  of  our  neighbors  with  freedom  we  blame. 

But  tax  not  ourselves,  though  we  practice  the  same.** 

A friend  mentions  an  amusing  circumstance  cor- 
roborating this,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness; 

I was  standing,  he  said,  in  the  railroad  depot  at 
Cincinnati,  just  as  the  train  was  preparing  to  start. 
There  was  a great  crowd,  as  usual,  in  the  building; 
and  all  at  once  a man  who  had  put  his  hand  in  his 
under-coat  pocket  behind,  to  take  out  his  pocket- 
book  to  pay  his  fare,  exclaimed,  his  face  glowing 
with  excitement : 

“ I’ve  been  robbed ! There  are  thieves  aboutherc ! 
Some  villain  has  taken  my  pocket-book  from  my 
pocket,  with  over  a thousand  dollars  in  it !” 

44  Where  did  you  carry  your  pocket-book,  Sir?” 

44  In  my  under-coat  pocket.  Sir,  behind.” 

“Then,  Sir,  you  can  scarcely  blame  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  taken  it,”  replied  the  other,  in  a 
very  pompous,  self-satisfied,  patronizing  manner, 
and  in  a 44  voice  of  warning,”  intended  for  the  ears 
of  all  the  by-standers.  “Yes,  Sir,  you  offer,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a temptation,  a premium,  Sir,  upon 
theft,  by  carrying  your  money  in  such  a place. 
Now,  Sir,  1 always  carry  my  money  here"  he  con- 
tinued, putting  his  hand  into  an  inside  breast-pock- 
et of  his  coat,  44  and  there  it  is  always — ” 

44 Safe"  he  would  have  said;  but  he  suddenly 
drew  out  his  hand,  as  if  it  had  been  bitten  by  an 
adder,  exclaiming : 

44  Why,  my  pocket-book  has  gone,  too ! Thieves ! 
Thieves!  Thieves!  Let  no  one  go  out  of  the  d&- 
pot!” 

The  advice  was  acted  upon,  by  doing  which  both 
pocket-books  were  recovered,  having  been  found 
upon  the  floor,  where  they  had  been  dropped  by  the 
adroit  thief,  who  then  mingled  in  the  large  and 
promiscuous  crowd. 

The  fault  of  both  losers  had  been  a lack  of  per- 
sonal watchfulness  in  such  a place.  Each  had 
44  practiced  the  same as  the  sage  Dogberry  says, 
they  were  44  both  in  a case.” 

The  way  in  which  Operatic  Performances  strike 
an  unsophisticated  observer  was  most  amusingly 
exemplified  the  other  night,  between  two  acts  of 
44  William  Tell"  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  corner 
of  Fourteenth  Street;  an  edifice  whose  splendor, 
vastness,  and  magnificent  appointments  are  enough 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  and  bewilder  the  brains  of  any 
one  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes ; to  say  nothing 
of  a strong-minded  countryman,  who  had  not  only 
never  entered  such  a building  before,  but  who  now 
saw  around  him  for  the  first  time  an  audience  of 
five  thousand,  fading  into  a bewildering  dimness  on 
all  sides,  44  clad  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  shining  in 
beautiful  arra}',”  and  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
not  less  bewildering  airs  and  confused  shifting 
scenes  and  characters  of  a Grand  Opera.  But  our 
country  friend  was  too  honest  to  keep  his  opinions 
to  himself.  He  44  spoke  right  out  in  meeting”  to 
the  city  friend  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  in 
vain  essayed  to  check  him,  although  he  attempted 
several  times  to  do  so. 

44  It  is  pretty,”  6aid  he,  44  sartain — and  splendid 
—and  all  that;  but  somehow  or  ’nuther  it  don’t 
seem  natural.  Not  a bit.” 

44  Why  so  ?"  asked  his  friend ; “it  tells  the  story, 
don’t  it:  and  with  grind  music  ?” 
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“ Wal,  y-e-e-s — it  does  tell  the  story,  ’cause  you 
know  it ; but  if  you  didn't  know  it,  it  wouldn’t  by 
a long-shot.  Now  I know  all  about  William  Tell, 

’cause  I’ve  read  it : it’s  a story  of  liberty,  and  goin’ 
ag’in  tyranfiy ; and  them  stories  we’ve  got  by  heart 
in  this  country.  But  ain’t  it  cur’ous  to  hear  him 
come  out  to  the  front  there  and  siny  to  that  blasted 
old  Gessier  and  the  rest  on  ’em  ? Now  sp’osin’  I 
should  get  mad  at  you,  and  want  to  blow  you  up, 
and  should  ask  you  to  come  out  to  the  front  door, 
so  that  I could  fetch  you  into  the  street,  and  there 
bawl  out  to  you — in  music , understand — 4 You  scou - 
scouscou-houndrel !'  what  would  you  think  of  it? 
Would  that  be  nat’ral?  I was  at  the  the-o-ter 
t’other  night,  and  there  a fellow'  got  hoppin’  mad, 
but  he  talked , and  talked  loud  and  blusterin’  tew — 
but  he  was  in  airnest.  lie  didn’t  siny  it,  when  he 
told  a fellow  to  draw  his  swoard , and  see  which 
would  gin’  in  fust ! O pshaw ! singin*  madness, 
singin’  love  (afore  folks,  any  how),  ain’t  natur’,  nor 
tain’t  like  natur’,  nuther,  I guess  not.  Now  did 
you  ever  see  any  body  do  it  among  your  acquaint- 
ances ?— did  you  ever  do  it  yourself?  Come— hon- 
est, now?” 

0 ur  plain-spoken  countryman’s  city  friend  looked 
round  to  see  if  bis  companion  had  been  overheard, 
when  the  curtain  began  to  rise,  and  he  said  ; 

44  Wait  until  you  see  this  scene,  and  you'll  change 
your  opinion : it’s  the  very  triumph  of  the  Opera.” 

And  it  was — but  it  did  not  satisfy  the  honest 
critic’s  love  of 44  natur’,”  and  we  heard  him  say : 

“Let’s  go;  I want  to  get  down  to  the  West- 
chester Hotel  ’fore  it  shets  up— it’s  a-most  ten 
o’clock.” 

“Well,  you  slip  out;  I want  to  see  the  Opera 
out.  When  shall  I see  you  ?” 

44  In  the  mornin’,  ’bout  nine,  I ’xpect,  I’ll  be 
down  to  the  store ; have  them  things  put  up,  and 
send  ’em  w itli — ” 

We  didn’t  hear  the  rest;  but  the  countryman 
departed,  to  the  evident  relief  of  his  town  friend. 

As  we  walked  homeward,  we  could  not  help  but 
think  that  there  was  much  of  truth  in  this  rough, 
unhewn  criticism;  and  that  some  evidence  of  it 
might  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  difficult  rise, 
and  more  difficult  progress  of  the  Opera  in  this 
country. 

We  are  continually  made  aware  that  The  Ladies 
honor  the  44  Drawer”  with  a very  general  perusal. 

It  is  for  them,  therefore — and  especially  for  young 
married  women — that  we  renovate  the  subjoined 
excellent  advice ; 

“ It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  women  to  become 
slatternly  after  marriage.  They  neglect  dress,  ex- 
cept when  going  abroad,  and  then  perhaps  there  is 
a great  display  of  finery,  and  bad  taste  in  orer- 
dressing.  Much  respect  is  shown  to  4 company ' 
but  apart  from  this,  there  is  a sort  of  4 What's  the 
use?'  abandonment;  and  the  compliment  which  is 
paid  to  strangers , is  withheld  from  those  who  arc 
the  most  likely  to  appreciate  it,  and  who  have  the 
best  right  to  claim  it. 

“ When  a woman,  w ith  reference  to  the  question 
of  personal  adornment,  begins  to  say  to  herself, 4 It 
is  only  my  husband,’  she  must  prepare  herself  for 
consequences  which  she  may  perhaps  regret  to  the 
latest  day  of  her  life.” 

Fair  readers,  this  is  from  a Jody-writer  of  wide 
reputation — one  of  your  own  sex;  so,  without 
wishing  that  there  was  a society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  ad-vice  among  the  other  vices  of  tho  day, 
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think  whether  this  advice  be  not  good,  and  “when 
found”  to  be  bo,  lay  it  to  heart. 


Now  that  the  44  Maine  Law”  is  in,  and  Liquors 
are  “ out,”  any  old  “ arguments”  in  favor  of  imbi- 
bition may  be  cited  as  obsolete  jokes.  The  44  rea- 
soning” of  the  following  was  given  by  a voluble 
Major,  after  dinner  one  day,  at  sea — his  colloquist 
an  American : 

“ The  world,”  said  he,  14  is  made  up  of  antipa- 
thies. Hounds  have  a natural  hatred  for  foxes — 
cats  for  mice — hawks  for  doves,  and  women  for 
tailors — John  Bull  for  a Frenchman.”  (This  was 
before  the  “Holy  Alliance”  or  the  Wars  of  the 
Crimea.)  44  Now,  / maintain  that  there  is  in  the 
human  system  a similar  antipathy  to  cold  water — 
R is  not  the  motion  but  the  dement . If  the  Atlan- 
tic were  south-side  Madeira,  you  would  never  hear 
of  sejrsickness ; never,  Sir — never!  But,  Sir,  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  the  mind,  recoils  instinctively 
from  the  idea  of  an  illimitable  quantity  of  cold 
blue  salt  * rater,  Sir.  Hence  nausea,  vomiting — 
(heln  yourself,  and  pass  the  wine) — and  every*  thing 
of  that  kind,  Sir.” 

Not  unlike  a similar  “spirit”  who  said,  in  an- 
swer to  the  eulogy  of  a friend  upon  the  virtues  of 

water : 

44  Well,  yes — water’s  a very  good  thing ; but  for 
a steady  drink,  give  me  rum !” 

But  unhappily,  in  his  case,  as  it  must  be  in  all 
easea,  a 44  steady”  drink  made  an  tm-44  steady”  fate 
for  him  I 


44  It  is  something,”  said  a friend  of  ours  the  other 
evening,  in  a desultory  conversation  concerning 
Preaching  and  Preachers,  44  to  have  heard  that  most 
eccentric,  wandering,  half-crazy  4 servant  of  the 
Lord,’  as  he  used  to  delight  to  call  himself,  Lorenzo 
Dow.  I never  heard  him  but  once — but  that  once 
I shall  never  forget. 

44  It  had  been  given  out  for  weeks  before  that  at 
a certain  day  he  was  to  be  at  the  little  country 

town  of  O i where  I was  born  and  brought  up, 

and  was  to  preach  in  the  morning,  in  a pleasant 
shady  grove  a little  qif  the  street,  whose  few  scat- 
tering houses  gave  it  the  dignity  of  a 4 village.’ 

“At  the  appointed  hour  he  was  seen  coming 
down  the  main  street,  his  long  brown-yellow  hair 
and  terrific  beard  waving  in  the  wind,  and  his  small 
wild  eye  flashing  in  the  light,  as  he  turned  toward 
the  gathering,  and  ascended  the  rough  platform, 
and  walked  up  to  the  temporary  pulpit,  or  desk, 
which  had  been  erected  for  him.  For  although  liis 
appointments  were  made  six  months,  and  some- 
times even  a year  in  advance,  I believe  he  never 
missed  one ; at  least,  at  this  time  he  had  not,  for  I 
remember  distinctly  his  mentioning  the  fact. 

44  I was  present  with  an  elder  brother,  who  was 
a good  deal  of  a wag,  with  an  eye  and  car  open  to 
whatever  was  odd  or  striking,  and  his  risibles  were 
greatly  excited  at  the  hirsute  appearance,  and  in- 
dependent, off-handed  manner  of  Lorenzo. 

“The  itinerant  expounder  took  from  his  pocket 
a worn  and  very  dirty  copy  of  the  Bible — a small 
quarto — and  spread  it  upon  the  rough  pine-board  | 
which  inode  the  top  of  his  desk.  Ho  then  took  from  < 
toother  receptacle  in  his  old  but  capacious  coat,  a j 
red  bandana  handkerchief,  and  wiped  his  face,  which  j 
waa  streaming  with  perspiration.  He  then  leaned 
forward,  made  a short  prayer,  and  prepared  to  be- 
gin his  discourse. 

14  At  this*  time  my  brother  waa  desirous  of  chang- 
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ing  his  position  on  the  tree ; so  he  climbed  up  to  a 
higher  branch,  and  in  doing  so  detached  a dry  and 
withered  limb,  which  fell  upon  the  ground  directly 
in  front  of  the  speaker. 

44  Lorenzo  looked  up  (and  as  he  spoke  his  red 
lips  were  surrounded  by  the  first  beard-mustache  1 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life),  and  in  a voice  that  must 
have  been  a cross  between  John  Randolph’s  and 
Daniel  Webster’s,  said: 

44  4 B-o-o-y-s ! up  in  the  tree  there/  he  still — 
keep  still — or  come  d-o-w-n  / You  are  like  the  dogs 
in  the  f/wm-ger — you  won’t  eat  yourselves,  and  you 
won’t  let  the  oxen  eat !’ 

44 1 needn’t  say  that  we  were  4 hush  as  mice’  during 
the  rest  of  the  sermon — parts  of  which,  by  the  way, 
were  of  exceeding  eloquence,  if  that  can  be  called 
eloquence  which,  however  rude,  has  the  power  of 
deeply  moving  the  feelings. 

44  He  spoke  of  the  thousands  of  miles  he  had 
traveled,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  often  in  storms 
and  tempests,  through  howling  wildernesses;  of 
his  perils  by  water  and  perils  by  land,  by  night 
and  by  day ; but  never  had  his  heart  failed  him-— 
never  had  he  shrunk  from  his  mission. 

“ Lorenzo  bad  a keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  and 
his  satire  was  of  the  most  biting  character.  It  was 
Dow  who  so  discomfited  a brother  itinerant  who 
had  remonstrated  with  him  for  his  eccentricity, 
both  in  his  matter  and  his  manner : 

44  4 1 think,’  said  he,  4 you  had  better  study  your 
Bible  a little  more ; you  don’t  always  get  the  right 
meaning.  I think  you  was  mistaken,  for  instance, 
when  you  told  your  hearers,  the  other  day,  that 
under  the  old  Jewish  dispensation  all  small  crimes 
were  punished  with  cropping  off  an  ear ; that  it 
was  a rare  thing  to  find  a large  assembly  gath- 
ered together,  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  without  find- 
ing half  of  them  with  their  cars  off;  and  that  this 
was  what  Christ  meant  by  saying  so  often,  44  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear!” * 

44  4 1 never  said  60  !’  indignantly  responded  the 
itinerant. 

14  4 Well,  never  mind,*  said  Lorenzo ; 4 never 
mind  now ; it  has  all  gone  by ; but  a whole  con- 
gregation is  seldom  mistaken !’ 

44  Doubtless  the  whole  story  w*as  4 made  out  of 
w'hole  cloth,*  to  annoy  and  hoax  the  preacher.” 


One’s  heart  must  needs  melt  over  this  feeling, 
appealing  colloquy  between  a store-keeper  and  his 
customer : 

Store-keeper.  “That’s  a bad  fifty-cent  piece. 
I can’t  take  it.  It  is  only  lead  silvered  over.” 

44  Well,”  replies  the  customer,  44  admitting  such 
to  be  the  fact,  I should  say  that  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  deception  might  induce  you  to  ac- 
cept it.  Admire,  Sir,  the  devotion  of  the  artist  to 
the  divine  idea  of  Liberty,  the  idol  of  us  all ! He, 
having  wrought  her  effigy  in  humble  lead,  in  order 
to  make  it  worthier  of  that  glorious  impression,  re- 
sorts  to  the  harmless  expedient  of  silvering  it  over ! 
And  shall  we  harshly  repudiate  his  work?  Oh, 
no,  Sir!  you’ll  take  it;  I know  you  will!” 

44  Enough  suid he  did  take  it ! 


44  Nothing,”  said  one  who  knew  human  nature 
w ell,  44  is  more  difficult  than  to  make  an  acceptable 
present  in  an  acceptable  way.”  Here  is  an  instance 
where  both  were  accomplished  “ par  la  gauche ,”  as 
the  French  phrase  goes: 

A venerable  professor  in  one  of  our  Northern 
Universities,  who  was  a great  antiquary,  and  fond 
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of  all  rarities  44  in  his  line”  that  could  be  found  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  had  an- 
other affection, , almost  equal  to  his  pre-eminent 
penchant , and  that  was,  a love  for  Bologna  sau- 
sages, of  which  he  had  always  a supply  on  hand 
for  his  own  personal  use,  whether  lecturing  upon 
his  favorite  themes,  or  in  his  study,  or  44  elabora- 
ton/ ,”  as  his  pupils  used  to  term  it. 

Now  this  worthy  professor  had  a nephew  who 
was  going  abroad,  who  had  lived  with  him  for 
some  time,  contributed  much  to  his  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquarian curiosities,  and  had  become  a confirmed 
favorite.  As  he  was  about  to  sail,  the  professor 
handed  him  a small  roll,  saying : 

14  My  dear  boy,  I thank  you  for  your  promise  to 
send  me  whatever  is  rare  or  curious  4 in  my  way,’ 
that  you  may  meet  with  upon  your  travels.  I do 
not  want  them  so  much  for  myself— I want  them 
for  the  benefit  of  science — for  that  science  of  the 
glorious  Past  which  throws,  and  always  will,  al- 
ways must  throw  such  a gorgeous  lustre  upon  the 
Future.  Meantime,  take  this”  (handing  him  the 
‘scroll'  to  which  we  have  alluded)— “ take  this. 
It  is  but  a small  present ; but  it  may  prove  usefhl 
to  you — it  may  be  a God-send — it  mav  save  your 
life!” 

The  young  nephew  took  the  44  document,”  and 
sailed  upon  his  voyage. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  the  nephew  re- 
turned home,  having  in  the  mean  time  visited 
nearly  even’'  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

One  morning,  a few  days  after  his  return,  he 
made  his  appearance  at  his  uncle's  mansion,  bear- 
ing under  his  arm  a small  tin  box. 

The  first  greeting  over,  his  uncle  said  to  him 
(he  had  not  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  the  tin  box), 
as  he  led  the  way  to  his  museum  of  antiquated  cu- 
riosities : 

44  Well,  Ned,  what  have  you  got  in  the  box,  eh  ? 
Something  rare,  I'll  be  sworn.” 

44  It  is  something  rare,”  said  the  nephew ; 44  but 
what  it  i3  I am  sure  I can  not  tell.  I picked  it  up 
in  Pompeii,  but  there  nobody  knew  what  it  was.” 

And  he  handed  the  box  to  the  doctor,  who  re- 
ceived it  as  gingerly  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with 
mortgages. 

“But  stop,”  said  the  doctor;  44 we  must  have 
Professor  G hero.” 

The  professor  was  sent  for,  and  came.  The  box 
was  opened,  sundry  newspapers  were  unwound,  and 
its  contents  were  found  to  consist  of  one  article 
only.  With  44  spectacles  on  nose,”  the  doctor  ex- 
amined it  with  minute  carefulness.  He  turned  it 
over  and  over,  looked  at  it  on  all  sides  and  all  ends, 
and  in  all  lights  ; and  having  finished  his  survey, 
he  handed  it  to  the  professor. 

44  What  is  that,  Professor  G ? It  is  very 

curious.” 

The  professor  examined  it  as  closely  as  the 
doctor. 

44  The  form  is  familiar  to  me,”  said  he ; 44  it  loohs 
very  much  like  a sausage !” 

44  So  it  does — it  does!"  chimed  in  the  doctor. 
44  Don’t  go,  Ned,”  said  he  to  his  nephew,  who  had 
his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  door ; 44  don’t  go ; 
we  shall  soon  know  what  it  is.” 

44  It  looks  like  a sausage,”  repeated  the  professor, 
solemnly;  and  putting  it  to  his  nose,  he  added, 
44 It  smells  like  a sausage!”  And  then,  having 
tasted  it,  he  threw  it  from  him  violently,  as  if  it 
had  been  a rattlesnake,  exclaiming, 
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44  Doctor,  it  is  a sausage — a Bologna  sausage — 
and  a very  bad  one  too !” 

Perhaps  it  was ; but  at  any  rate  it  was  44  the 
present ” which  the  uncle  had  given  the  nephew, 
and  which  possibly  had  not  greatly  improved  by 
having  voyaged  around  the  world ! 

44  Never,”  says  the  narrator,  44  was  meanness 
more  appropriately  rebuked.  Tire  uncle  was  no- 
torious for  his  penuriousness ; his  nephew  had  been 
a slave  to  him  and  his  caprices ; and  his  reward,  as 
he  was  about  to  leave  him,  was — a Bologna  sausage, 
destined  to  become  a veritable  antique !” 

Some  wag,  doubtless  by  way  of  satirizing  cer- 
tain schemes  for  money-making  in  these  days  of 
wild  speculation  in  any  thing  and  every  thing,  in- 
serted in  a daily  journal  the  other  day  the  follow- 
ing attractive  advertisement : 

‘•mo  CAPITALISTS.— Wanted,  FIVE  HUNDRED 

X DOLLARS,  to  go  on  a Spree  P e.o.d.Ls.t.1 

There  was  a chance  for  some  one  who  might  be 
desirous  to  make  a 44  permanent  investment !” 

We  don’t  know  when  we  have  been  more  shocked 
than  m perusing  the  following.  It  occurred  in  St. 
Lawrence  county  in  this  State,  and  is  given  on  the 
authority  44  of  a gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity 

44  A young  man  addicted  to  intemperate  habits, 
during  one  of  his  periodical 4 sprees’  took  a sudden 
notion  to  pay  a visit  to  his  4 sweetheart'  On  the 
evening  alluded  to,  the  young  lady  and  a female 
associate  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  house 
where  she  resided. 

44  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  young 
man  arrived  at  the  house,  considerably  worse  from 
the  use  of  ‘beverages.’  His  strange  manner  in 
approaching  the  door  excited  the  suspicion  of  the 
young  ladies,  who  supposed  the  house  was  attacked 
by  robbers.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  demand- 
ed admission ; but  his  voice  not  being  recognized, 
from  the  thickness  of  his  tongue,  the  ladies  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demand. 

44  Determined  to  force  an  entrance,  he  commenced 
a series  of  assaults  upon  the  barred  and  bolted  door 
by  kicking  and  pounding.  £fter  a number  of  des- 
perate kicks,  the  panel  of  the  door  gave  way,  and 
the  leg  of  the  besieger  went  through  the  aperture, 
and  was  immediately  seized  by  one  of  the  ladies 
and  firmly  held,  while  the  other,  armed  with  a 
saw,  commenced  the  work  of  amputation ! 

44  The  grasp  was  firmly  maintained,  and  the  saw 
vigorously  plied,  until  the  leg  was  completely  sev- 
ered from  the  body ! 

44  With  the  loss  of  his  leg,  the  intoxicated  wretch 
fell  upon  his  back,  and  in  that  condition  lay  the 
remainder  of  the  night. 

44  In  the  mean  time  the  ladies  were  frightened  al- 
most to  death.  With  the  dawn  of  morning  the 
revelation  was  made  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  amputation  of  the  leg  of  her  lover! 

44  The  wretched  man  was  still  alive.  His  friends 
were  immediately  sent  for,  and  he  was  conveyed 
to  his  home,  where,  with  proper  treatment,  he 
gradually  and  miraculously  recovered,  and  is  now 
alive  and  well. 

44  We  hardly  credited,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
journal  from  which  we  quote,  44  the  latter  part  of 
the  story,  and  contended  that  the  mau  must  have 
bled  to  death  .on  the  spot,  insisting,  indeed,  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  But  we  were  mistaken. 

| 44  The  leg  was  a wooden  one." 
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few  sons  of  wealthy  merchants  and  planters  had 
been  schooled  in  the  royal  navy  of  father-land, 
and  many  American  seamen  had  become  some- 
what expert  in  naval  warfare  by  contests  with 
the  French  during  a portion  of  twenty  years 
preceding  the  Revolution,  yet  when  the  tempest 
of  war  burst  upon  New  England,  and  the  wise 
men  of  the  continent  assembled  in  council,  there 
appeared  no  reliable  material  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a marine  force  at  all  adequate  for  the 
contingency.  So  Congress  directed  its  special 
attention  and  earliest  efforts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  an  army. 

The  kindling  flame  of  revolution  at  Lexing- 
ton, and  the  thunder-peal  from  Bunker’s  Hill 
sixty  days  aftenvard,  were  signals  for  rapine 
w’hich  the  British  heeded  with  swift  alacrity. 
Boston  harbor  was  the  centre  from  which  radi- 
ated depredations  upon  public  and  private  prop- 
erty in  all  directions ; and  around  Boston  harbor 
soon  hovered  a bevy  of  private  vessels,  manned 
by  brave  patriots  and  armed  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  These  first  taught  the  maraud- 
ers to  be  circumspect,  then  cautious,  then  fear- 
ful. Within  a few  weeks,  wdiile  the  Continental 
urmy  wrere  piling  huge  fortifications  on  land  to 
fence  in  the  tiger  of  oppression  and  carnage 
upon  the  little  Boston  peninsula,  these  priva- 
teers made  the  marine  freebooters  flee  to  the 
protection  of  the  guns  of  Castle  William  and 
of  the  ships  of  war  in  the  surrounding  waters. 
Right  seemed  to  give  might  to  the  Americans ; 
and  a guardian  angel  appeared  to  sit  at  every 
prow,  for  they  were  almost  always  successful. 

The  necessity  of  a coast-guard  became  ap- 
parent, and  early  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  the 
Continental  Congress  made  a first  effort  to  or- 
ganize a navy.  In  October,  a Marine  Commit- 
tee w'ere  appointed,  and  an  order  for  the  build- 
ing and  arming  of  several  vessels  was  put  forth. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  had  made  similar  efforts,  and 
Wrashington  had  co-operated  with  the  New  En- 
gland people  by  ordering  the  construction  and 
arming  of  six  vessels  to  cruise  off  the  coasts  of 
the  Eastern  Colonies.  These  temporary  expe- 
dients were  followed  by  more  permanent  ar- 
rangements. In  December,  the  Continental 
Congress  issued  its  first  naval  commissions,  and 
Esek  Hopkins  was  appointed  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Among  the  lieutenants  commissioned  at 
the  same  time  was  John  Paul  Jones,  a little 
wiry  man  (a  Scotchman  by  birth),  not  more 
„ than  five  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  was  slight  in  physical  stature,  with 
a thoughtful  expression,  and  dark,  piercing  eyes. 
No  one  would  have  suspected  the  presence  of  a 
hero  in  that  unpretending  young  man  when, 
with  modest  demeanor,  he  received  his  commis- 
sion for  service  in  a navy  yet  uncreated,  and  in 
the  employment  of  a nation  yet  unheralded  to 
the  world  except  in  glowing  prophecies  by  po- 
litical seers,  to  whom  the  wish  was  father  to  the 
thought.  Yet  all  the  greatness  of  a true  hero 
slumbered  in  his  brain,  his  heart,  and  his  sin- 
ews ; arfcTit, -needed  bnjy  the  electric  spark  of 
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opportunity  to  awaken  it  to  full  development. 

That  spark  was  not  long  withheld ; and  when 
the  war  for  Independence  had  closed,  the  sum 
of  his  exploits  was  a large  item  on  the  balance- 
sheet  which  exhibited  the  account  current  of 
American  heroism.  He  had  fought  twenty-three 
battles  on  the  sea ; made  seven  descents  upon 
Great  Britain  or  her  Colonies ; snatched  from 
her  navy,  by  conquest,  four  large  ships  and  many 
tenders,  store-ships,  and  transports ; constrained 
her  to  fortify  her  home  ports,  to  desist  from 
cruel  burnings  in  America,  and  to  change  her 
barbarous  policy  of  refusing  to  consider  captured 
American  seamen  as  prisoners-of-war,  and  tor- 
turing them  in  prisons  and  prison-ships  as 
“ traitors,  pirates,  and  felons.” 

Some  British  writers  delight  in  calling  John 
Paul  Jones  a “ corsair”  and  “ pirate” — “ a ruffian 
who  would  have  fought  under  the  colors  of  the 
Dey  of  Algiers  as  readily  as  under  those  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty  or  of  Congress”* — while 
Americans,  influenced  by  the  memory  of  his 
deeds,  and  assured  by  the  truths  of  history,  re- 
gard him  as  a hero  and  patriot  worthy  of  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  nation’s  Valhalla.  In  the 
language  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  say,  “Let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid 
world.” 

Our  hero  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons  of 
John  Paul,  a gardener,  who  lived  with  Mr. 

Craik,  of  Arbigland,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  picturesque  spots  on  Solway  Frith.  The 
cottage  of  his  birth,  in  a grassy  glade  among 
umbrageous  trees,  is  yet  preserved  with  care, 
and  many  pilgrims  sit  beneath  its  porch  in  ev- 
ery summer  time.  It  is  a very  humble  cot,  and 
the  gardener  of  Arbigland  was  a very  humble 
man  ; and  so  Folly  and  Fiction  conspired  to  ac- 
count for  the  greatness  of  the  son  of  John  Paul 
and  Jenny  Macdufl*,  by  claiming  for  him  a noble 
lineage.  Regarding  the  brand  of  illegitimacy 
as  more  honorable,  when  connected  with  aris- 
tocracy, than  the  title  to  birth-right  in  lawful 
wedlock,  his  most  ardent  admirers  called  him  a 
son  of  the  neighboring  Earl  of  Selkirk.  That 
well-meant  pretense  *was  foul  calumny.  It 
stabbed  female  virtue  and  tarnished  the  mobil- 
ity of  a Christian  gentleman.  The  gardener’s 
son  vindicated  his  mother’s  chastity  during  his 
lifetime;  and  by  his  deeds  proclaimed  to  the 
world  the  significant  fact — which  worshipers  of 
aristocracy  are  slow'  to  believe — that  it  needs  not 
the  blood  of  a peer,  created  but  yesterday  by 
royal  patent,  to  give  paternity  to  a true  noble- 
man. 

“ What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas ! not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.'' 

John  Paul  the  younger  w'as  bom  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1747.  His  childhood  and  earliest  youth 
w’ere  passed  among  the  most  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  on  the  southern  coast  of  Scot- 
land. Near  his  father’s  cottage  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Nith  came  flowing  into  the  Solway  from 
the  north,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  estuary 

* Sco  Pictorial  UUtory  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  voL  L p.  3D7. 
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that  received  them  arose  the  huge  granite  pile 
of  the  steep  Crififel.  Away  eastward  to  farthest 
point  of  vision,  where  the  sparkling  Esk  pours 
its  tribute,  the  Frith  was  spread  out ; and  south- 
ward and  far  seaward  the  Cumberland  shore 
stretched  away  and  faded  in  dim  perspective. 
In  the  shadowy  distance,  vailed  in  blue,  the 
lofty  summits  of  the  Helvellyn,  the  Skiddaw, 
and  the  Saddleback  appeared  solemn  and  mys- 
terious, like  ever-vigilant  sentinels.  Such  were  J 
the  features  of  nature  daily  unvailed  to  the  eye 
of  young  Paul ; and  his  eager  ear  was  charmed 
by  local  legends,  or  the  tales  of  ocean  perils, 
excitements,  and  exploits,  narrated  by  the  bon- 
neted seamen  who  frequented  the  Frith.  These 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  child.  His  unfledged 
ambition  became  restless,  and,  borne  upon  the 
wings  of  imagination,  it  hovered  with  delight 
over  valorous  achievements  in  perspective,  and 
listened  with  the  ear  of  perfect  faith  to  the 
world’s  future  applause.  In  the  little  bays  and 
inlets  on  the  Kirkcudbright  shore  he  manoeu- 
vred tiny  fleets,  himself  “ High  Admiral  of  the 
Blue  ;’v  and  among  his  companions  in  martial 
sports  he  was  ever,  regarded  as  one  born  to 
command. 

The  sea  was  the  mysterious  world  toward 
which  the  thoughts  of  young  Paul  were  contin- 
ually tending.  It  was  the  frequent  burden  of 
his  dreams ; and  in  every  seaman  he  beheld  a 
hero  and  coveted  exemplar.  At  length  h is  great 
desire  was  satisfied.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a shipping  merchant  of 
White  Haven  (the  principal  port  of  the  Solway), 
and  soon  afterward  sailed  for  the  Rappahannock, 
in  Virginia.  At  Fredericksburg,  on  the  bank  of 
that  stream,  John’s  elder  brother  had  been  set- 
tled for  several  years,  and  at  his  house  young 
Paul  spent  most  of  his  time  while  on  shore,  in 
the  study  of  navigation  and  other  subjects  per- 
taining to  a successful  life  on  the  ocean.  His 
sprightliness,  integrity,  and  sobriety  commended 
him  strongly  to  his  master.  But  business  losses 
soon  compelled  that  gentleman  to  release  the 
apprentice,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
was  master  of  his  own  actions. 

At  that  period  there  were  several  White  Ha- 
ven vessels  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade. 
Thirsting  for  adventure,  young  Paul  sought  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  third  mate  in  one 
of  those  slavers.  His  skill  as  a seaman  and 
knowledge  as  a navigator  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  his  superiors  and  the  owners,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  was  promoted  to  first 
mate  of  the  Two  Friends , one  of  the  largest  of 
the  White  Haven  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade. 
But  he  had  become  disgusted  with  the  cruel 
business.  That  manly  justice  and  all-pervading 
humanity  of  his  character,  planted  at  his  birth 
and  wonderfully  fruit-bearing  in  his  maturity, 
were  outraged ; and  abandoning  the  prospect  of 
certain  official  promotion  and  great  pecuniary 
gains,  he  left  the  vessel,  at  Jamaica,  in  1768, 
and  returned  to  Scotland  as  a passenger  in  a 
brigantine  bound  for  Kirkcudbright.  On  the 
voyag  5,  tbs  vYipVpn  e nd  mate  sickened  and  died, 


and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  crew,  John 
Paul  took  command,  and  safely  navigated  the 
vessel,  with  its  valuable  cargo,  into  its  destined 
haven.  The  owners  were  grateful  to  the  young 
man  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  and 
at  once  made  him  master  of  the  vessel.  As 
such  he  made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies. 
During  the  second,  an  event  occurred  which 
had  an  important  influence  in  shaping  his  des- 
tiny. At  his  command,  the  carpenter  of  the 
vessel,  a mutinous  and  insolent  fellow,  was 
flogged  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage  was  discharged.  He  shipped  in  a Bar- 
celona packet,  where  he  died,  and  Captain  Paul’s 
envious  enemies  at  home  circulated  the  report 
that  the  carpenter’s  death  was  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive punishment  inflicted  by  his  commander. 

The  story,  often  told  and  always  embellished, 
gained  general  credence.  Paul  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  those  whom  he  respected  as 
his  best  friends ; and,  after  engaging  for  a little 
while  in  the  coast  trade,  he  abandoned  Scotland 
forever. 

Captain  Paul  commanded  a London  vessel  in 
the  West  India  trade  for  about  eighteen  months ; 
and  after  engaging  in  commercial  speculations, 
at  Tobago,  on  his  own  account,  for  a short  time, 
he  went  to  Virginia  to  take  charge  of  the  estate 
of  his  brother,  who  had  died  childless  and  intest- 
ate. The  roseate  hues  of  childhood’s  dreams 
concerning  life  on  the  sea  had  become  mellowed 
into  russet,  and  even  graver  autumnal  tints,  by 
the  pencil  of  reality ; and,  charmed  by  the  cli- 
mate and  the  amenities  of  Virginia  life,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  ocean  and  seek  happiness 
upon  the  plantation.  Yet  he  seems  not  to  have 
shared  in  his  brother’s  estate  ; and  when  history 
next  gpeaks  of  him,  he  was  living  in  penury  near 
Fredericksburg.  The  tempest  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  then  gathering  strength,  and  the 
muttering  thunders  of  its  wrath  were  heard  all 
over  the  land.  These  stirred  the  latent  ener- 
gies of  the  hero  in  the  soul  of  Captain  Paul. 

He  had  chosen  America  for  his  home,  and  he 
resolved  to  fight  for  its  liberties.  In  homely 
garb,  and  bearing  a kind  word  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Doctor  (afterward  General)  Hugh 
Mercer,  of  Fredericksburg,  he  traveled  on  foot 
to  Philadelphia,  appeared  before  the  Marine 
Committee  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
offered  his  services  in  the  navy  about  to  be  cre- 
ated. For  reasons  never  explained,  he  now  af- 
fixed Jones  to  his  name.  The  Committee  had 
never  heard  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Silas  Deane 
shook  his  head  in  distrust.  John  Langdon  had 
heard  of  John  Paul  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth, 
hut  to  him  Jones  was  a myth.  But  Richard 
Henry  Lee  knew  the  young  man  and  his  history, 
and  urged  his  suit.  It  was  successful ; and  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1775,  John  Paul  Jones 
wag  commissioned  a lieutenant  in  the  American 
navy,  first  on  the  list,  his  credentials  bearin^ 
date  the  seventh  of  that  month. 

The  command  of  the  sloop  Providence  was 
offered  to  Lieutenant  Jones ; but  being  unac- 
quainted with  such  craft,  he  preferred  service 
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mken  .fro  hi ’the  merchant  service  and  armed,  | In  the  t we  n ty-ti \n  th  year  his  Age  *?  A mb  n? 
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any  honor.  The  Glasgow  escaped,  and  the  dam- 
aged squadron,  with  its  two  prizes,  ran  into 
New  London  harbor.  From  thence  it  stole 
around  to  Narraganset  Bay,  and  anchored  in 
the  river  a little  below  Providence.  Congress 
censured  Hopkins  for  his  disobedience  of  orders 
and  inefficiency  in  the  affair  with  the  Glasgow , 
and  in  March,  1777,  after  a fair  trial,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  Two  other  com- 
manders in  the  squadron  were  tried  for  not  aid- 
ing the  Alfred.  One  was  acquitted ; the  other 
was  cashiered,  and  the  command  of  his  vessel 
(the  Providence  sloop-of-war,  with  twelve  guns) 
was  given  to  Jones.  Commodore  Hopkins  had 
no  blank  commissions,  and  so  he  wrote  the  new 
appointment  upon  the  back  of  Jones’s  commis- 
sion, received  from  Congress.  In  that  little 
craft  our  hero  performed  many  brave  exploits. 
For  several  weeks  he  cruised  between  Boston 
harbor  and  the  Delaware ; sometimes  convoying 
American  vessels  bearing  troops  and  provisions, 
and  at  others  annoying  the  numerous  British 
vessels  that  hovered  along  the  New  England 
coast.  He  sometimes  had  severe  encounters, 
but  by  superior  seamanship  he  managed  to  es- 
cape much  harm,  if  he  did  not  achieve  victories. 

Early  in  August,  1776,  Jones  received  a cap- 
tain’s commission  from  Congress,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  month  he  sailed  in  his  little 
craft  on  a six  weeks’  cruise  eastward.  While 
far  at  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bermudas,  he 
chased  the  Solebay  frigate,  supposing  her  to  be 
an  English  merchantman.  He  came  very  near 
being  captured  himself,  for  at  one  time  he  was 
within  pistol-shot  of  his  stranger  antagonist. 
With  consummate  skill  ho  kept  without  the 
range  of  her  heavy  guns,  and  escaped  unin- 
jured. Soon  afterward,  while  lying  to  off  the 
Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  his  men  were  fishing, 
the  British  frigate  Milford  came  bearing  down 
upon  him.  Jones  immediately  made  sail,  to 
try  the  relative  speed  of  the  vessels.  Assured 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Providence , he  short- 
ened sail  and  allowed  the  Milford  to  gain  on 
him.  The  enemy  commenced  firing  at  long 
distances,  and  occasionally  rounded  to  and  dis- 
charged a broadside.  This  was  kept  up  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  without  dam- 
aging the  Providence . “He  excited  my  con- 
tempt so  much,”  said  Jones,  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  Marine  Committee,  “by  his  continual  firing 
at  more  than  twice  the  proper  distance,  that 
when  he  rounded  to  to  give  a broadside,  I or- 
dered my  marine  officer  to  return  the  salute 
with  only  a single  musket.”  Jones  lost  sight 
of  the  Milford  at  twilight,  and  the  following 
day  he  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Canso,  dispersed 
the  fishing  vessels,  destroyed  the  ships  at  the 
wharves,  seized  the  tory  flags,  and  then  shot 
across  Chedabucto  Bay  and  made  two  descents, 
at  different  points,  upon  Madame  Island,  with 
the  same  destructive  energy.  After  a cruise  of 
forty-seven  days,  he  entered  Newport  harbor, 
having  captured  sixteen  prizes,  destroyed  many 
small  vessels,  and  spread  alarm  all  along  the 
coasta^ofNo-P  Scctia  and  Cape  Breton. 


While  at  the  east.  Captain  Jones  was  in- 
formed that  about  a hundred  American  prison- 
ers were  at  hard  labor  in  the  coal  mines  on 
Cape  Breton.  He  now  proposed  an  expedition 
for  their  liberation  and  the  capture  of  the  coal 
fleet,  which  would  sail  for  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber. The  plan  was  approved,  and  by  order  of 
Commodore  Hopkins  he  sailed  in  command  of 
the  Alfred,  on  the  2d  of  November,  accompanied 
by  the  I*rovidence.  He  made  several  captures, 
and  among  them  was  an  armed  vessel  laden 
with  winter  clothing  for  the  British  troops  in 
Canada.  This  was  an  important  prize;  for 
when  it  arrived  at  Dartmouth,  the  destitute 
army  under  Washington  was  shivering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  Jones  failed  in  his 
humane  endeavor  to  release  the  American  pris- 
oners, for  the  harbors  of  Cape  Breton  adjacent 
to  the  coal  mines  were  frozen  when  he  arrived. 

After  alarming  the  people  of  Louisburg,  de- 
stroying considerable  property  at  Canso,  and 
making  his  name  a terror  to  the  fishermen  of 
Nova  Scotia,  he  sailed  for  Boston  with  five 
prizes  under  convoy,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  on  board  the  Alfred.  He  fell  in  with 
the  Milford,  which  gave  chase  and  captured 
one  of  his  prizes.  With  the  others  he  reached 
Boston  in  safety  on  the1  15th  of  December, 
having  only  two  days’  water  and  provisions 
left. 

The  temper  and  patriotism  of  Captain  Jones 
were  severely  tried  after  his  return  from  this 
successful  cruise.  Instead  of  being  rewarded 
by  promotion,  he  was  mortified  by  degradation 
and  injustice.  Commodore  Hopkins,  then  suf- 
fering the  displeasure  of  Congress,  though  not 
yet  deprived  of  his  commission,  was  jealous  of 
the  rising  fame  of  Jones,  because  it  was  de-  * 
served ; and  using  his  delegated  power  as  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  navy,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Alfred  to  Captain  Hinman, 
and  ordered  Jones  back  to  the  sloop  Providence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  rank  also,  Jones  was  dis- 
honored, by  being  placed  eighteenth  on  the  list 
of  captains,  when  he  was  entitled,  as  senior 
lieutenant,  to  be  the  sixth.  This  was  grievous 
injustice  to  a brave  man,  and  his  sensitive  soul 
felt  the  indignity  keenly;  yet,  unlike  Arnold, 
who  had  been  similarly  treated,  he  did  not  allow 
his  private  resentments  to  rise  superior  to  his 
public  duties.  He  submitted,  but  not  in  silence. 

He  wrote  a spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Marine 
Committee,  and  that  body  commissioned  him 
for  a cruise  in  the  Alfred  with  a small  squadron 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hopkins  would  not 
recognize  the  appointment.  Jones  was  not  to 
be  foiled.  He  made  a journey  by  land  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  in  person  explained  his  case  and 
asked  for  justice  before  the  Marine  Committee. 

They  antedated  his  commission  as  captain,  but 
that  did  not  open  to  him  that  coveted  door  of 
rank  and  promotion  which  he  sought.  His  im- 
portunities were  constant,  but  consistent,  and 
finally  the  committee  abandoned  the  Gulf  ex- 
pedition, ordered  three  large  vessels  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  Congress,  and  authorized 
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Jones  to  take  command  of  either  of  the  three 
which  he  might  choose.  There  was  much  de- 
lay, and  the  sutyect  of  rank  still  greatly  annoyed 
Jones.  That  annoyance  aroused  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  a series  of  letters 
to  the  Marine  Committee,  in  which  he  mani- 
fested the  most  subtle  statesmanship  and  ad- 
ministrative talent.  He  suggested  many  things 
concerning  regulations  in  the  navy,  the  relative 
rank  of  officers  in  comparison  with  the  land 
service,  the  establishment  of  dock-yards,  and 
the  appointment  of  competent  superintending 
commissioners,  which  showed  a breadth  of  fore- 
caste and  wise  prudence  really  astonishing. 
His  suggestions  received  the  most  respectful 
attention,  and  his  plans  were  generally  adopted. 
The  committee  clearly  perceived  that  they  were 
dealing  with  no  ordinary  man,  and  that  any 
neglect  of  such  a character  would  be  treason  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  countiy. 

Jones  had  returned  to  Boston,  and  while 
waiting  for  the  purchase  of  the  three  ships  or- 
dered by  Congress,  that  body  gave  him  an  hon- 
orable proof  of  its  confidence  by  ordering  him 
to  proceed  to  France  in  the  French  merchant 
ship  Amphitrite  (which  had  brought  military 
stores  to  the  colonists),  with  officers  and  men, 
to  take  charge  of  a large  vessel  to  be  purchased 
by  tiie  American  commissioners  in  Paris*  A 
highly  flattering  letter  to  the  commissioners  was 
given  to  him,  which  concluded  with  the  injunc- 
tion “ not  to  disappoint  Captain  Jones’s  w ishes” 
on  that  occasion.  But  the  dream  of  glory  which 
Hhis  commission  awakened  in  his  mind  was  soon 
dispelled.  The  commander  of  the  Amphitrite 
made  objections  to  taking  Jones  and  his  com- 
panions on  board,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
• doned  for  the  time. 

The  summer  was  now  advancing,  and  Cap- 
tain Jones  was  restive  in  inaction.  He  impor- 
- tuned  Congress  to  allow  him  to  serve  his  adopted 
country  in  some  capacity,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  that  body,  by  special  resolution,  invested 
him  with  the  command  of  the  Ranger , a new 
ship  built  for  the  naval  sendee  at  Portsmouth. 
At  the  same  time  it  resolved  that  the  national 
flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  composed 
of  “ thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ; 
and  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a 
blue  field,  representing  a new  constellation.” 
Captain  Jones  soon  afterward  raised  the  new 
ensign  of  the  republic  over  the  decks  of  the 
Ranger  with  his  owrn  hands,  as  he  did  the  colo- 
nial flag  on  board  the  Alfred  about  eighteen 
months  before.  This  was  probably  the  first 
display  of  our  national  flag  from  the  mast  of 
a vessel  belonging  to  the  new-born  empire. 

Captain  Jones  was  not  ready  to  depart  until 
the  1st  of  November  following,  when,  with  a 
good  crew,  eighteen  heavy  guns,  very  little  spare 
rigging  for  the  ship  or  provisions  for  the  men, 
and  “ only  thirty  gallons  of  rum”  to  drink  on 
the  voyage,  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for 
France.  He  captured  two  prizes  on  the  way, 
chased  a fleet  of  ten  sail  for  three  days,  and 
arrived,,  safely  at  Nanites  in  December.  He  im- 
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mediately  forwarded  the  letter  of  the  Marine 
Committee  to  the  commissioners  at  Paris,  cov- 
ered by  one  from  himself,  in  which  he  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  to  the  American 
cause,  and  suggested  the  employment  of  single 
vessels,  or  squadrons  of  small  size,  and  at  great 
distances  apart,  as  the  most  effective  method 
for  annoying  the  British.  This  was  the  mode 
of  warfare  which  he  afterward  adopted  while 
making  his  wonderful  cruises  in  the  northern 
waters.  On  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  the 
commissioners  invited  Captain  Jones  to  Paris, 
whither  he  went  with  joyous  alacrity ; for  he 
had  been  informed  that  a large  ship  called  the 
Indieat,  intended  for  his  use,  was  almost  com- 
pleted at  Amsterdam. 

Early  in  1776,  Silas  Deane,  a delegate  in 
Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Marine  Committee, 
was  sent  on  a secret  mission  to  Paris,  to  sound 
the  French  government  on  the  subject  of  ex- 
tending aid  in  money,  arms,  and  men  to  the 
revolted  colonists.  That  aid  was  hoped  for, 
not  because  a Bourbon  king  was  suspected  of 
love  for  a people  struggling  for  freedom,  but 
because  the  revolt,  if  sustained,  would  seriously 
damage  England  and  benefit  France,  her  an- 
cient and  abiding  enemy.  Deane’s  suit  was 
quite  successful,  if  abundant  promises  could  be 
relied  on.  He  was  joined  in  December  follow- 
ing by  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  as  asso- 
ciate commissioners,  and  these  were  the  men 
before  whom  Jones  appeared.  As  yet,  the 
French  government  had  made  no  public  avowal 
of  its  friendship  for  the  colonists,  and  French 
duplicity  was  endeavoring  to  conceal  the  fact 
of  its  secret  sympathy  from  English  jealousy. 

But  the  concealment  was  gossamer-like,  for  the 
American  commissioners  were  as  free  to  act  in 
Paris  in  carrying  out  measures  against  Great 
Britain  as  if  they  had  been  in  Philadelphia; 
and  they  were  in  daily  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  the  French 
premier.  This  was  well  known  to  the  British 
ministry. 

The  conference  between  the  commissioners 
and  Captain  Jones  was  long,  friendly,  and  im- 
portant. But  disappointment  was  again  in  his 
pathway  to  glory.  The  Indien  had  been  sold 
to  France,  because  the  British  minister  at  the 
Hague  had  warmly  remonstrated  against  the 
equipment  of  that  vessel  for  the  “ rebel”  service 
in  a Dutch  port,  and  the  government  of  Hol- 
land was  unwilling  then  to  give  offense  to  En- 
gland; so  Jones  departed  for  Nantes,  to  make 
a cruise  in  the  Ranger  until  something  better 
should  offer.  Before  he  left,  he  had  a long 
conference  with  the  French  minister  concern- 
ing the  employment  of  a Gallic  fleet  under 
D’Estaing,  then  preparing  to  sail  for  America. 

Jones  communicated  a plan  of  operations  in  a 
letter  to  Silas  Deane,  which  formed  the  basis 
of  D’Estaing’s  instructions. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  French 
government  could  no  longer  conceal  its  inten- 
tions. On  the  6th  of  Februaiy, : Jj7:78,  a treaty 
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alliance  l*?twecn  France  and  the  newly-pro- 
claimed republic  was  concluded  tit  Paris ; and 
eight  days  afterward  the  Hag  of  the  United 
States,  displayed  by  the  i&mptr,  was  sainted  by 
nine  gum  from  the  dag-ship  of  the  French  ad- 
miral Piquet.  This  was  the  third  time  that 
the  American  ensign  had  been  specially  hon- 
ored in  the  hands  of  the  Kirkcudbright  sailor. 
The  act  now  had  great  aignfficanee,  for  it  was 
a virtual  acknowledgment  by  a representative 
of  a great  European  power,  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States. 

Early  in  April,  1778,  Captain  Jones  sailed 
from  the  harbor  of  Brest  for  a cruise  along  the 
roasts  of  the  British  islands.  He  ran  into  Sf. 
George's  Channel,  capturing  or  destroying  every 
re*sel  rfmt  fiA)  J qjiw^vay,  and  spreading  the 


wildest  alarm  along  the  shores  of  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  the  north  of  England.  With  a daring 
equaled  only  by  his  consummate  nautical  skill, 
he  entered  Belfast  Lough  on  a windy  night,  to 
surprise  and  capture  the  British  aloop-of-war 
Drake.  The  strong  breeze  freshened  to  a gale, 
arid  foiled  the  invader.  He  then  crossed  the 
broad  channel,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  22d 
of  April  anchored  the  Ramjex  between  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  White  Haven,  With  two  armed 
boats  he  then  proceeded  to  avenge  some  of  the 
burnings  in  America,  by  endeavoring  to  destroy 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  where  he  first  put  on 
the  suit  of  a sailor- boy,  nineteen  years  before. 
Again  he  w as  foiled,  not  by  the  winds,  but  by 
the  extreme  humanity  of  one  of  Ids  officers  and 
his  men,  and  the  treason  of  a private  who 
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seems  to  have  volunteered  in  the  expedition 
for  that  very  purpose. 

Jones  commanded  one  of  the  boats,  with  fif- 
teen men,  and  Lieutenant  Wallingsford  the 
other,  with  the  same  number.  They  left  the 
Ranger  at  midnight,  and  just  before  dawn 
reached  White  Haven.  Each  boat  was  sup- 
plied with  combustibles ; and  it  was  arranged 
to  fire  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  (then  more  than 
two  hundred  in  number)  at  separate  points,  and 
to  apply  the  torch  to  the  town.  The  port  was 
guarded  by  two  batteries,  mounting  fifteen  pieces 
of  artillery  each.  These  Jones  undertook  to 
secure,  while  Wallingsford  prepared  for  the  con- 
flagration. Jones  scaled  the  breastworks  of  one 
of  the  forts  at  the  dark  moments  before  dawn, 
secured  the  sentinels,  and  spiked  the  guns  with- 
out alarming  the  people.  Then,  with  a single 
follower,  he  proceeded  to  the  same  duty  at  the 
other  fort,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  leaving 
his  crew  to  fire  the  shipping  on  that  side  of  the 
harbor.  On  his  return,  he  found  his  plans  all 
frustrated.  Lieutenant  Wallingsford  thought 
it  wrong  to  destroy  the  private  property  of  the 
poor  people,  and  the  volunteers  of  Jones’s  im- 
mediate party  had  lost  their  fire,  and  could  do 
nothing.  The  day  had  now  dawned,  and  the 
deserter  had  alarmed  the  town.  The  people, 
panic-stricken,  flew  to  the  forts,  but  the  spiked 
guns  were  powerless.  Jones  was  exasperated 
to  the  last  degree ; and  seizing  a firebrand  in  a 
neighboring  house,  he  kindled  a flame  on  board 
one  of  the  largest  ships  that  lay  in  the  midst 
of  others.  To  make  the  destruction  sure,  he 
cast  a barrel  of  tar  upon  the  fire.  The  people, 
seeing  the  smoke,  rushed  toward  the  wharf, 
when  Jones,  with  a pistol  in  each  hand,  and 
entirely  unsupported,  kept  the  multitude  at  bay 
until  he  got  quietly  into  his  boat,  and  under 
cover  of  the  dense  smoke  that  crept  over  the 
waters,  escaped,  with  his  companions,  to  the 
Ranger , without  the  sacrifice  of  a life  or  limb. 
It  was  a cruel  attempt,  and  can  not  be  justified 
even  by  the  law  of  retaliation  acknowledged 
in  the  bloody  code  of  war.  It  was  an  act  akin 
to  the  destruction  of  New  London  by  Arnold, 
when  the  spires  of  his  birth-place  were  almost 
in  view.  It  was  within  sight  of  Paul’s  native 
shores,  where  a loved  mother  and  sisters  dwelt 
securely,  and  he  could  almost  see  the  tall  trees 
of  Arbigland  that  sheltered  him  in  childhood. 
In  the  town  he  sought  to  lay  in  ashes,  were  com- 
panions of  his  youth — his  friends  and  benefac- 
tors— who  would  all  have  been  involved  in  the 
common  ruin.  He  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  English  “that  not  all  their  boasted 
navy  could  protect  their  own  coasts,”  and  to 
assure  them  that  the  scenes  of  distress  which 
they  had  occasioned  in  America  might  soon  be 
brought  home  to  their  own  doors.  That  plea 
wras  a palliation,  but  it  had  no  force  with  the 
people  of  White  Haven.  To  them  the  name 
of  John  Paul  Jones  became  the  synonym  of  all 
wickedness,  while  David  Freeman,  the  deserter, 
w*as  called  the  saviour  of  White  Haven. 
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boyhood — not  to  embrace  mother  and  sisters, 
and,  in  friendly  intercourse  with  neighbors,  re- 
call the  pleasures  of  early  youth ; but  to  impress 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  with  a sense  of  his 
power,  and  to  benefit  his  adopted  country  by 
securing  a notable  prisoner  for  exchange.  The 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  his  father’s  early  friend,  was  the 
intended  victim.  His  beautiful  mansion  stood 
embowered  upon  a wooded  promontory  that 
penetrated  the  Dee,  known  as  St.  Man’s  Isle, 
and  near  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  Ran- 
ger boldly  anchored  in  the  channel  of  the  Solway 
at  noon-day,  and,  with  a single  boat  and  a few 
followers,  Jones  proceeded  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Earl.  On  landing,  he  w as  informed 
by  some  laborers  that  his  lordship  was  absent 
from  home.  In  disappointment,  Jones  ordered 
his  men  back  to  the  boat,  when  Simpson,  his 
lieutenant,  a large  and  fiery  man,  proposed  car- 
rying off  the  plate  of  the  Earl,  in  imitation  of 
the  English  on  the  American  coasts.  The  gen- 
erous soul  of  the  commander  was  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  petty  plunder  like  that.  There  seemed 
to  be  dignity — encouraged  by  the  usages  of  war 
— in  burning  a fleet  or  destroying  a to\fn,  but 
sordid  meanness  was  involved  in  the  robbery  of 
an  innocent  family  of  its  paltry  silver.  And 
then  old  associations  came  crowding  upon  his 
memory,  and  quickened  the  pulses  of  his  heart. 

He  was  standing  beneath  the  very  oaks  and 
chestnuts  that  sheltered  him  in  boyhood’s  pas- 
times ; and  from  the  hand  of  Lady  Selkirk  he 
had,  in  early  youth,  received  nothing  but  kind- 
ness. He  could  not  do  it ; and  again  he  ordered 
his  men  to  the  boat.  Simpson  hotly  expostu- 
lated, and  the  menacing  murmurs  of  the  seamen, 
who  longed  for  prize-money,  made  Jones  per- 
ceive it  to  be  expedient  to  yield.  He  ordered 
the  business  to  be  done  as  delicately  and  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  While  they  were  gone,  the 
commander  paced  the  green  sw  ard  beneath  those 
old  familiar  trees,  and  there  formed  that  plan  of 
justice  wrhich  he  afterward  faithfully  executed. 

When  the  prizes  of  the  Ranger  were  sold,  Jones 
bought  the  plate  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  re- 
stored it  safely  to  the  owner,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  to  his  lady  replete  with  the  noblest  senti- 
ments of  chivalric  honor.  The  Earl  publicly 
acknowledged  the  act ; and  yet  writers  have  been 
base  enough  to  blazon  the  robbery  on  the  page 
of  histoiy,  but  artfully  to  conceal  the  fact  of 
restoration. 

Jones’s  descent  upon  St.  Mary’s  Isle  spread 
great  terror  throughout  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  frightened  burghers  of  Kirkcudbright  drag- 
ged a venerable  twenty-four-pound  cannon  to 
the  beach  at  twilight,  and  kept  it  pointed  all 
night  long,  with  deadly  intent,  upon  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  hull  of  the  dreaded  cruiser. 

Dawn  revealed  the  fact  that  the  hated  object 
wus  an  innocent  rock,  and  that  the  Ranger  had 
departed  from  the  Frith.  She  was  then  far 
away  in  the  Irish  sea,  and  at  sunset  the  next 
evening  was  battling  manfully  with  the  English 
sloop-of-w'ar  Drake,  off  Carrickfergus.  After  a 
bloody  contest  of  an  hour  and  a quarter  the 
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British  ship  struck  it#  colors.  With  his  prize, 
and  two  hundred  prisoner  Jones  sailed  around 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  down  it  s western  coast, 
in  search  of  adventures.  lie  entered  the  harbor 
of  Brest  on  the  Sill  of  May,  and  there  lie  wrote 
his  extraordinary  letter  to  Lady  Selkirk. 

Joness  cruise  taught  England  the  useful  les- 
ion that  her  marauding  policy  was  a bad  one, 
for  the  Americans  possessed  the  will  and  the 
}*>wer  for  ample  retaliation.  The  gallantry  and 
daring  of  the  brave  captain  found  a responsive 
eulogy  it  the  j? sSi  tfy  If.  fevery  Frenchman,  and 


throughout  the  kingdom  his  name  was  an  equiv- 
alent for  brilliant  heroism.  Yet  at  this  full 
meridian  of  coveted  glory,  a cloud  of  disap* 
The  American  commis- 


pointraent  appeared, 
sioriers  at  Paris  praised  Jones  to  his  heart’s  con* 
tent,  and  he  dreAv  upon  them  for  something 
more  substantial,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
crew  and  prisoners,  and  to  refit  the  Ranger  and 
Drake  for  sea.  The  Continental  treasury  and 
credit  were  then  both  low.  The  commissioners 
had  a mengre  bank  account,  and  Jones’s  draft 
was  dishonored.  For  more  than  a month  he 
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was  in  great  distress;  when  wealthy  private 
friends  relieved  him,  and  he  prepared  for  an- 
other cruise.  Almost  every  hour  he  conceived 
new  enterprises,  all  directed  against  the  British 
Isles.  In  the  mean  while,  a brilliant  sun-ray  of 
glory  burst  upon  his  path.  The  Indien,  built  at 
Amsterdam,  was  now  the  property  of  the  French 
government  England  and  France  had  not  yet 
declared  war  against  each  other,  and  that  ves- 
sel, useless  to  the  French  government,  - was 
offered  to  Jones.  Franklin  wrote  that  she  would 
be  fitted  out  at  Brest,  and  .would  sail  under  the 
colors  of  the  United  States.  The  French  Min- 
ister of  Marine  invited  Jones  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements,  and  with  a joyful  heart 
he  hastened  thither,  but  to  grasp  another  apple 
of  Sodom.  The  war  decree  went  forth.  France 
needed  all  her  vessels,  and  Jones  could  not  be 
placed  in  command  of  so  fine  a ship  as  the  In - 
die w,  in  the  French  sendee,  without  producing 
great  murmurs  among  the  naval  officers  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  a double  disappointment 
in  this,  for,  in  expectation  of  having  command 
of  a larger  vessel,  Jones  had  relinquished  that 
of  <he  Ranger . During  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1778  that  brave  officer  was  upon  the  soil  of 
France  without  a ship,  instead  of  being  upon  the 
quarter-deck  of  a man-of-war,  commensurate  in 
its  appointments  with  his  merits  and  skill. 

Jones  could  never  brook  inaction.  He  at 
last  became  disgusted  and  half  starved  with 
the  innutritious  aliment  of  official  promises. 
He  complained,  remonstrated,  denounced  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  and  finally  wrote  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  king.  He  could  have  had 
employment  in  large  ships  as  a privateer,  but 
he  refused  all  offers  of  the  kind,  because,  as  he 
expressed  it,  he  was  “a  servant  of  the  Imperial 
Republic  of  America,  honored  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Congress,  and  could  not  serve  either 
himself  or  his  best  friends  in  any  private  capaci- 
ty.” Dr.  Franklin,,  who  was  always  the  firm 
friend  of  Jones,  urged  his  suit  for  employment, 
at  the  French  court,  and  received  assurances 
that  a fine  ship  should  be  purchased  immediate- 
ly for  the  use  of  Jones.  Relying  upon  this  prom- 
ise the  captain’s  letter  was  not  handed  to  the 
king,  and  the  impatient  sailor  was  directed  to  go 
to  L’Orient,  and  choose  a vessel  from  among  a 
number  there.  He  asked  for  a fast-sailing  ship, 
for  he  “ expected  to  go  in  harm’s  way.”  Day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  he  waited  for 
official  orders  to  purchase,  until  he  became  al- 
most frantic  with  desire,  and  heart-sick  with 
hopes  deferred.  One  day,  while  in  a coffee- 
house at  L’Orient,  he  picked  up  a copy  of  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac,  the  production  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. His  eye  rested  upon  the  maxim,  “ If  you 
would  have  your  business  done,  go;  if  not, 
send."  It  was  an  electric  spark,  which  kindled 
new  and  burning  resolutions  in  the  breast  of  the 
chafed  hero,  and  he  resolved  to  “go”  to  court, 
and  not  to  “ send”  any  more  letters.  He  soon 
stood  in  the  presence,  first  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  then  of  the  king  himself.  His  ap- 
peal was -listened  to  with  respect,  and  his  im- 
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portunities  were  heeded,  for  the  sagacious  min- 
istry perceived  that  Jones  might  be  exceedingly 
useful  to  France  by  annoying  the  English.  The 
Due  de  Duras , a ship  of  forty  guns,  was  imme- 
diately purchased  at  L’Orient,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  commemorative  of 
the  influence  of  his  maxim,  Jones  named  the 
vessel  Bon  Homme  Richard.  It  was  a half  worn- 
out  merchant  ship,  quite  unseaworthy,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  service  in  which  it  was  to  be 
engaged.  But  Jones  was  glad  to  find  employ- 
ment in  any  public  vessel,  for  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  corrosion  of  the  rust  of  inaction. 

A little  squadron  of  three  vessels  besides  the 
Richard  was  soon  in  readiness  at  L’Orient,  each 
ship  bearing  the  American  colors.  The  crews 
were  mostly  Frenchmen,  except  that  of  Jones's 
flag-ship,  which  consisted  of  about  four  hundred. 

It  was  a medley  of  representatives  of  almost 
cveiy  nation  of  Europe,  and  even  some  Malays, 
while  the  number  of  Americans  did  not  exceed 
eighty.  When  the  squadron  was  almost  ready 
for  departure,  the  American  frigate  Alliance  ar- 
rived with  Lafayette,  and  at  Jones’s  request, 
that  vessel  was  added  to  his  little  fleet.  It 
proved  an  unfortunate  alliance,  for  Landais,  her 
commander,  was  a bad  man,  and  greatly  injured 
the  sendee.  Jones  could  not  foresee  trouble, 
for  he  was  unwarned ; and  he  was  preparing  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  proceed  toward  the  British 
waters,  when  he  was  delighted  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Lafayette,  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Commodore’s  exploits,  had  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  accompany  the  expedition 
with  seven  hundred  land  troops.  It  was  further 
announced  to  Jones  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
cruise  would  be  the  destruction  of  Liverpool, 
and  other  large  seaport  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  precisely  such  an  enterprise  as  he  then 
coveted,  and  visions  of  glory  and  renown  cheer- 
ed his  spirit.  Suddenly  the  political  kaleido- 
scope turned  again.  Information  had  reached 
the  French  court  that  Spain  was  about  to  join 
the  alliance  against  Great  Britain,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  general  con- 
quest, was  to  be  the  next  important  move  of  the 
Continental  chess-players.  Lafayette  would  be 
needed  on  that  more  extended  field  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  expedition  against  Liverpool  was 
abandoned.  Again  disappointed  and  mortified, 
Jones  was  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, as  a sort  of  coast-guard  for  France.  Then 
he  first  experienced  the  evils  of  a connection 
with  Landais;  and  after  a short  cruise  he  re- 
turned to  L’Orient,  barren  of  any  special  honors 
in  his  vocation. 

The  French  government  and  the  American 
commissioners  were  now  as  anxious  for  Com- 
modore Jones  to  be  afloat  as  he  was  for  advent- 
ure, for  war  was  progressing  vigorously.  On 
the  14th  of  August,  1779,  the  Commodore  left 
L’Orient  with  a squadron  of  seven  sail,  on  a 
cruise  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.  He  was 
not  out  of  sight  of  land  before  Landais  became 
disobedient  and  insolent.  There  was  a fine  field 
for  valorous  achievements  before  the.  little.flect, 
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“Now,  deer  Laird,  dinna  ye  think  it  a shame 
for  ye  to  send  this  vile  pi  ret  to  rob  our  folk  o’ 
Kirkcaldy,  for  ye  ken  they’re  poor  enow  already, 
and  hae  naething  to  spare.  The  wa  the  ween 
blaws,  he’ll  be  here  in  a jiffie,  and  wha  kens 
what  he  may  do?  He’s  nae  too  guid  for  ony 
thing.  Mickle’s  the  mischief  he’s  dune  already. 
He’ll  burn  their  hooses,  tak  their  very  claes,  and 
tirl  them  to  the  sark ; and,  waes  me ! wha  kens 
but  the  bluidy  villain  may  tak  their  lives ! The 
puir  weemen  are  maist  frightened  out  o*  their 
wits,  and  the  bairns  skirling  after  them.  I can- 
na  thol’t  it!  I canna  thol’t  it!  I hae  been 
lang  a faithfu’  servant  to  ye,  Laird ; but  gin  ye 
dinna  turn  the  ween  aboot,  and  blaw  the  scoun- 
drel out  o’  our  gate,  I’ll  na  staur  a fit,  but  will 
just  sit  here  till  the  tide  comes.  Sae,  tak  yere 
wull  o’t.” 

While  the  minister  was  praying  the  white 
caps  began  to  dot  the  Frith.  A heavy  gale 
swept  over  the  waters,  and  Jones  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  summons  for  the  magistrates  of  Leith  was 
never  delivered ; and  the  good  people  of  Kirk- 
caldy always  regarded  that  timely  gale  as  an 
answer  to  the  earnest  prayer  of  Mr.  Shirra. 
In  after  years,  when  complimented  for  the  power 
of  that  appeal,  the  old  minister  would  humbly 
say,  “ I prayed — the  Laird  sent  the  weend !” 

But  the  Providence  that  protected  the  people 
of  Leith  and  the  neighborhood  did  not  shield 
the  convoy  of  the  Baltic  fleet  from  Jones’s 
wrath,  less  than  a week  afterward.  Leaving 
the  Forth,  he  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber and  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  destroyed  many 
coal  vessels  bound  for  London.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  September  he  unfortunately 
fell  in  with  the  Alliance,  with  which  he  had 
parted  company  a few  days  before.  His  squad- 
ron then  consisted  of  that  vessel,  his  own,  and 
the  Pallas  and  Vengeance.  He  had  been  anx- 
iously watching  for  the  Baltic  fleet ; and  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  it  appeared  off  Flambor- 
ough-Hcad,  forty  sail  in  number,  and  convoyed 
by  the  new  6hip  Serapis,  mounting  forty-four 
guns,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns.  The  apparition  of  the  American  squad- 
ron in  the  northern  horizon  caused  much  alarm 


and  confusion  in  that  merchant  fleet,  and  Jones 
hastened  to  profit  by  it.  Again  the  perverse 
Landais  was  his  evil  genius.  When  Jones  sig- 
naled the  squadron  to  form  a line  of  battle  for 
attack,  Landais  refused  compliance.  Jones 
then  pressed  sail  on  the  Richard,  and  made 
chase,  followed  by  the  Pallas  and  Vengeance. 
The  canvas  of  all  was  but  slightly  bent  by  the 
gentle  land-breeze  at  sunset,  which  scarcely 
dimpled  the  smooth  bosom  of  Bridlington  Bay. 
When  the  English  perceived  escape  to  be  quite 
impossible,  their  two  armed  vessels  prepared  for 
action.  Slowly  the  Ron  Homme  Richard  and  Se- 
rapis approached  each  other,  and  at  twilight 
they  were  not  yet  within  the  reach  of  each  oth- 
er’s guns.  They  were  so  near  the  land  that  hun- 


dreds of  people,  who  had  collected  on  the  shores, 
saw  tb£  mpinc  duelists  approach  for  conflict. 


For  a little  while  the  pall  of  night  lay  black 
upon  the  land  and  water.  All  was  darkness 
and  silence;  and  the  excited,  half-breathless 
spectators  on  the  shore  saw  no  signs  of  the 
lightning  and  the  thunder  that  were  soon  to 
burst  from  the  brooding  gloom  in  the  east. 

Then  the  golden  disc  of  a full  moon  arose  above 
the  arc  of  the  North  Sea,  away  toward  the  shores 
of  Denmark,  and  upon  the  shimmering  curtain 
of*pale  light  around  it  the  forms  of  the  two 
hostile  vessels,  black  as  ravens,  were  sharply 
penciled.  Slowly  they  approached  each  other, 
like  dioramic  figures.  Up  went  the  red  ensign 
of  the  British  navy,  instead  of  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  and  was  nailed  to  the  fiag-staflf  of  the 
Serapis . Sluggishly  in  the  gentle  breeze  flut- 
tered the  stripes  and  stars  over  the  Richard,  as 
she  rounded  to  on  the  larboard  quarter  of  her 
antagonist,  within  pistol-shot  distance.  A glit- 
ter and  a glare  flashed  over  the  dark  waters  as 
the  lower  deck  ports  of  the  Serapis  were  triced 
up,  and  displayed  two  complete  batteries,  and 
a well-armed  spar  deck,  all  lighted  and  cleared 
for  action.  The  Richard  displayed  her  heavy 
guns  at  the  same  time,  when  the  English  com- 
mander hailed,  “ What  ship  is  that  ?”  Jones 
hurled  an  eighteen-pound  shot  in  reply,  that 
went  crashing  through  a port  of  the  Serapis  and 
splintered  a gun-carriage  on  the  leeside  of  her 
lower  deck.  The  tempest-cloud  was  nowr  riven, 
and  the  lightning  and  the  thunder  of  two  heavy 
broadsides  flashed  and  boomed  over  the  smooth 
waters.  Thus  was  begun  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rible sea-fights  recorded  by  history. 

The  Richard  had  a gun-room  battery  on  her 
lower  deck,  of  six  old  eighteen  pounders,  which 
had  served  faithfully  in  the  French  nary  for 
thirty  years.  At  the  first  discharge  two  of  them 
were  bursted,  killing  almost  every  man  in  the 
gun-room,  and  partially  demolishing  the  deck 
above,  while  the  heavy  round-shot  of  the  Serajns 
made  severe  breaches  in  the  decaying  timbers 
of  the  old  vessel.  Jones  instantly  ordered  his 
lower  deck  ports  to  be  closed,  and  that  batteir 
was  abandoned.  The  firing  was  incessant,  and 
each  ship  strove  earnestly  to  gain  an  advantage, 
in  position,  over  the  other.  There  was  not 
wind  enough  to  aid  skillful  seamanship,  and  in 
a few  minutes  the  Richard  ran  into  the  Serapis 
on  her  larboard  quarter,  and  their  spars  and 
rigging  became  entangled.  The  great  guns  of 
the  combatants  were  now  almost  useless,  and 
Jones,  at  the  head  of  his  Americans,  attempted 
to  board  the  enemy.  After  a sharp  and  close 
contest  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  was  repulsed, 
and  Captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapis,  who  could 
not  see  the  American  flag  in  the  midst  of  the 
smoke,  cried  out,  “Has  vour  ship  struck?” 
Jones  instantly  replied,  “I  have  not  yet  begun 
to  fight!” 

The  vessels  now  separated,  and  Jones  made 
an  attempt  to  lay  the  Richard  athwart  the  hawse 
of  the  Serapis . He  failed,  and  a moment  after- 
ward the  two  ships  lay  broadside  to  broadside, 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns  touching  each  other. 

The  Serapis  was  much  the  better  sailer,  and 
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Jo  Tier's  hope  of  success  was  in  his  present  po- 1 almost  omnipresent — now  directing  the  gu|fcners, 
dtiori*  so  he  lashed  the  ships  together,  and  in  | now  urging  the  musketeers  in  the  tops  to  vigor- 
that  close  embrace  they  poured  their  terrible  ’ on*  act  ion,  and  at  times  engaged  in  the  thickest 
volkys  into  each  other  with  awful  effect.  It  of  u terrible  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  IHchard 
was  now  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  and  the  ! and  her  crew  suffered  terribly,  yet  they  fought 
conflict  bad  raged  for  an  hour.  If  grew  more  on.  £he  hud  been  pierced  by  several  eighteen- 
furious  os  the  flow  of  blood  increased;  and  from  pound  balls  below  water,  and  leaked  badly  ; yet 
deck  to  deck  of  the  entangled  vessels  the  com-  her  pumps  were  untouched,  and  the  warning 
batants  rushed  madly,  fighting  like  demons  w ith  voice  of  her  carpenter  was  unheeded, 
pike,  andr"  pistol,  and  Icutlass.  Jones  seemed  A new  extern  v now  appeared.  When  the 
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Richard  gave  chase  to  the  Serapis , and  the 
Pallas  bore  down  upon  the  Countess  of  Scar - 
Itorowjh , Landais  placed  the  Alliance  at  a safe 
distance,  and  with  the  seeming  disinterested- 
ness of  an  umpire  he  looked  calmly  on  when 
the  unequal  contest  began.  When  it  had  raged 
for  about  two  hours,  and  the  moon  hod  ascend- 
ed high  enough  in  the  unclouded  sky  to  flood 
the  vessels  and  the  sea  with  light  and  make 
their  condition  clear,  he  ran  down  toward  the 
grappled  ships  under  easy  sail,  fired  a broad- 
side into  the  Richard's  quarter,  and  killed  sev- 
eral of  her  men.  As  he  ranged  past  her  lar- 
board he  gave  another  raking  fire,  with  fatal 
effect;  and  thus  he  continued  pouring  death 
upon  that  crippled,  shattered,  sinking  ship, 
while  her  signal-lights  of  recognition  were  in 
full  view,  and  despairing  voices  from  her  deck 
shouted  supplications,  in  God’s  name,  for  him 
to  forbear,  for  he  was  bruising  the  wrong  ves- 
sel. It  was  the  right  ship  for  him.  He  made 
no  mistake,  but  was  practicing  foulest  villainy 
— blackest  treason.  He  hoped  to  kill  Jones, 
make  an  easy  prize  of  the  Serajris,  and  gain  all 
the  honors  of  a great  victory.  There  was  a God 
of  justice  who  defended  the  right,  and  the  mis- 
creant failed.  The  courage  of  Jones  quailed  not 
in  that  dreadful  hour,  nor  were  his  wonderful 
efforts  slackened,  though  the  guns  of  the  Al- 
liance had  swept  many  of  a fine  corps  of  marines 
from  the  Richard's  poop,  and  had  aided  "the 
enemy  in  silencing  every  one  of  his  great  guns 
except  two  nine-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck. 
Soon  the  commander  there  was  badly  wounded, 
and  his  men  were  scattered.  Jones  took  his 
place,  collected  a few  brave  fellows,  and  shifted 
one  of  the  larboard  guns  to  a proper  position. 
These’ were  the  only  cannons  fired  from  the 
Richard  during  the  remainder  of  the  action. 
They  swept  the  deck  of  the  Serapis  with  grape 
and  cannister  shot,  and  against  her  main-mast 
double-headed  shot  were  hurled  with  destructive 
effect.  The  marines  in  the  tops  of  the  Richard 
soon  killed  or  dispersed  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  cast  hand-grenades  with  such  energy 
and  success,  that  the  Serapis  was  set  on  fire  in 
a dozen  different  places  at  the  same  time.  One 
of  the  grenades  ignited  some  cartridges,  and 
the  explosion  killed  twenty  men,  and  maimed 
as  many  more. 

In  the  midst  of  the  appalling  scene,  when 
both  ships  were  on  fire,  the  wounded  carpenter 
of  the  Richard  said  she  must  sink.  The  fright- 
ened gunner  ran  aft  to  puli  down  the  American 
flag,  but  a round  shot  had  carried  away  the  en- 
sign-yard an  hour  before.  Then  the  gunner 
cried  44  Quarter ! for  God’s  sake  quarter ! Our 
ship  is  sinking!”  He  continued  his  cries  until 
Jones  silenced  him  by  hurling  a discharged  pis- 
tol at  his  head,  which  fractured  his  skull,  and 
sent  him  headlong  down  the  hatchway. 

“ Do  you  call  for  quarter  ?”  shouted  Captain 
Pearson  to  Jones. 

“ Never !”  responded  the  lion-hearted  Com- 
modore. 
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immediately  sent  a party  to  board  the  Richard. 

They  were  met  at  the  rail  by  Jones,  with  pike 
in  hand,  and  supposing  he  had  many  like  him 
at  his  back,  the  enemy  retreated.  At  that  mo- 
ment there  was  the  sound  of  many  feet  rushing 
to  the  upper  deck  of  the  Richard.  The  master- 
at-arms,  influenced  by  either  treachery  or  hu- 
manity, had  released  all  the  prisoners  on  board. 

One  of  them  had  escaped  to  the  Sercgm,  and 
informed  the  commander  of  the  utterly  crippled 
condition  of  the  Richard.  Encouraged  by  the 
intelligence,  Pearson  renewed  the  battle  with 
increased  vigor.  The  situation  of  Jones  was 
now  extremely  critical.  His  ship  was  sinking; 
his  heavy  guns  were  all  silenced,  except  where 
he  was  fighting;  one  of  his  own  squadron  was 
treacherously  sailing  round  and  raking  his  shat- 
tered vessel  with  deadly  broadsides;  some  of 
his  officers  were  determined  on  surrendering; 
others  were  crying  for  quarter;  and  a large 
number  of  prisoners  were  free  to  do  os  they 
pleased.  Nothing  ever  appeared  more  hopeless 
than  his  prospect  of  success.  But  he  had  re- 
sources within  himself,  at  such  an  hour,  pos- 
sessed by  few  men.  He  saw  the  affright  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  idea  of  sinking,  and  ordered 
them  to  the  pumps  to  save  their  lives.  As  he 
expected,  the  first  law  of  nature  overcame  their 
desire  for  liberty  and  duty  to  their  king.  They 
obeyed,  and  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  few  efficient  men  left  of  the  Richard. 

Suddenly,  now,  the  flames  began  to  creep  up 
the  rigging  of  the  Serapis,  and  in  their  glare, 
and  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  Jones  saw  that 
her  mainmast  had  been  hewn  almost  asunder 
by  his  double-headed  shots.  He  immediately 
renewed  the  assault  at  that  point,  and  the  tall 
mast  reeled.  Captain  Pearson  perceived  his 
danger,  and  lacking  the  courage  and  obstinacy 
of  Jones  in  the  moment  of  great  peril,  he  struck 
his  flag,  and  surrendered  to  his  really  weaker 
foe.  44  It  is  painful,”  he  said,  in  a surly  man- 
ner, to  Jones, 44  to  deliver  up  my  sword  to  a man 
who  has  fought  with  a halter  around  his  neck.” 

Jones  preserved  his  temper,  and  courteously  re- 
plied, as  he  returned  the  weapon:  “Sir,  you 
have  fought  like  a hero ; and  I make  no  doubt 
but  your  sovereign  will  reward  you  in  the  most 
ample  manner.”  Even  so  it  happened,  for 
knighthood  awaited  Captain  Pearson,  at  the 
hands  of  King  George  the  Third,  because  of  his 
bravery  on  that  occasion.  It  is  said  that  W’hen 
Jones  was  told  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  his 
antagonist,  he  remarked:  44 Well,  he  deserves 
it ; and  if  I fall  in  with  him  again,  I will  make 
a lord  of  him !” 

For  almost  three  hours  the  battle  had  raged 
with  unabated  fury,  and  fire  was  now  rapidly 
consuming  both  ships.  All  hands  were  at  once 
employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Soon 
after  the  English  commander  went  on  board  the 
Richard  the  vessels  were  disengaged.  The  en- 
tangled spars  and  rigging  had  kept  the  hewn 
mast  of  the  Serapis  from  falling;  now  it  went 
down,  with  a terrible  crash,  carrying  with  it  the 
mizen  topmast.  The  Richard  was  damaged  past 
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haughtiest  disdain.  “ It  is  a matter  of  the  high- 
est astonishment,”  he  said,  in  his  letter  of  re- 
fusal to  the  Duke,  “ that  after  so  many  compli- 
ments and  fair  professions,  the  court  should  offer 
the  present  insult  to  my  understanding,  and  sup- 
pose me  capable  of  disgracing  my  present  com- 
mission.” To  Dr.  Franklin,  in  whose  care  he 
sent  the  epistle,  he  wrote : “ I hope  the  within 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon 
will  meet  your  approbation;  for  I am  per- 
suaded that  it  never  could  be  your  intention  or 
wish  that  I should  be  made  the  tool  of  any  great 
rascal  whatever,  or  that  the  commission  of 
America  should  be  overlaid  by  the  dirty  piece 
of  parchment  which  I have  this  day  rejected ! 
They  have  played  upon  my  good-humor  too  long 
already,  but  the  spell  is  at  last  dissolved.  They 
would  play  me  with  the  assurances  of  the  per- 
sonal and  particular  esteem  of  the  king,  to  in- 
duce me  to  do  what  would  render  me  contempt- 
ible even  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  servants.  Ac- 
customed to  speak  untruths  themselves,  they 
would  also  have  me  to  give  under  my  hand  that 
I am  a liar  and  a scoundrel.  They  are  mis- 
taken ; and  I would  tell  them,  what  you  did  to 
your  naughty  servant : 4 We  have  too  contempt- 
ible an  opinion  of  each  other’s  understanding  to 
live  together !’  ” These  were  the  indignant  ex- 
pressions of  a noble  nature — the  words  of  a man 
who  had  become  painfully  acquainted  with  the 
hollowness  of  Bourbon  professions,  and  the  false 
honor  of  Bourbon  satellites.  His  letter  brought 
an  obsequious  apology,  and  many  sweet  words, 
which  softened  Jones’s  anger,  but  did  not  deceive 
his  judgment.  He,  however,  changed  the  res- 
olution he  had  made  of  returning  to  America ; 
and  at  the  close  of  December  he  was  in  the 
British  waters,  making  even  heavy  line-of-battle 
ships  tremble  at  his  presence,  for  he  was  regard- 
ed as 

“ A malignant  comet,  bearing  in  its  tail 
Death,  famine,  earthquakes,  pestilence  and  ruin." 

But  the  Alliance  was  a poor  sailer;  and  after 
a short  and  fruitless  cruise,  Jones  anchored  in 
the  harbor  of  L’Orient.  There  he  found  the 
Serapis , and  at  once  he  solicited  Dr.  Franklin 
to  buy  her  for  the  American  service,  and  to  have 
the  damaged  Alliance  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
Minister  of  Congress  had  no  power,  either  in 
instructions  or  money,  to  comply.  Jones  was 
troubled,  for  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  a cruise 
with  a squadron,  or  at  least  in  a worthy  ship. 
Ostensibly  to  urge  the  sale  of  his  prizes,  but 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  aid  from  the 
French  government  in  accomplishing  what 
Franklin  could  not  authorize,  he  appeared  at 
court,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  flattered  by  the  great,  and  caressed  by  the 
fair.  He  had  the  pardonable  vanity  of  loving 
praise  and  personal  honors,  and  while  he  de- 
spised the  courtiers  who  hovered  around  roy- 
alty, he  was  not  unwilling  to  partake  of  the 
pleasure,  at  times,  of  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
kingly  favor.  His  stay  in  Faris  was  not  long, 
but  it  was  sufficiently  protracted  to  allow  his 
evil  genius,  Landais  and  an  influential  Ameri- 
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can,  who  seemed  to  delight  in  intriguing  against 
Dr.  Franklin,  to  work  great  mischief  at  L’Ori- 
ent. The  officers  of  the  Alliance  were  in  a state 
of  mutiny  on  Jones’s  return,  and  had  chosen 
Landais  as  their  commander.  Jones  was  not 
much  chagrined,  however,  for  he  saw  in  this 
movement  a chance  for  him  yet  to  have  com- 
mand of  the  Serapis,  to  carry  stores  and  arms 
from  France  to  the  United  States ; and  he  did 
not  very  warmly  second  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  the  French  government  to  arrest  Lan- 
dais, and  prevent  his  sailing. 

Landais  departed  in  the  Alliance,  and  Jones 
was  soon  afterward  placed  in  command  of  the 
Ariel,  another  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  army  under  Washington. 

After  great  delay,  he  left  L’Orient  early  in  Oc- 
tober, and  thirty  hours  later  he  encountered  a 
terrible  gale.  The«  Ariel  was  dismantled  by 
the  wind,  and  reduced  to  a mere  hull,  with  no- 
thing but  her  bowsprit  left,  and  in  that  condition 
she  was  held  by  anchors  to  the  windward  of 
the  reef  off  Penmarque  Point  for  sixty  hours. 

Jones  then  worked  her  into  L’Orient  without 
the  loss  of  a man.  There  again  he  plied  Dr. 
Franklin  and  several  French  magnates  with 
letters  concerning  the  command  of  a larger 
ship,  service  in  the  British  waters,  and  prize- 
money  : but  he  was  ordered  to  America,  with 
dispatches  for  Congress  (the  arms  were  so  much 
damaged  in  the  gale  that  they  were  not  sent), 
and  early  in  December  he  was  ready  to  sail.  He 
gave  a splendid  entertainment  on  board,  put  to 
sea,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1781,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
three  years.  On  the  voyage  he  fought  and  con- 
quered an  English  armed  vessel,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  write  in  his  journal : “ The  English 
captain  may  properly  be  called  a knave,  because, 
after  he  had  surrendered  his  ship,  begged  for 
and  obtained  quarter,  he  basely  ran  away,  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  naval  war,  and  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations.”  This  reminds  us  of  the  com- 
plaint of  a British  officer,  that  Marion  would 
44  not  fight  like  a gentleman  or  Christian.” 

Jones  was  received  at  Philadelphia  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect,  and  twenty -four  hours 
after  his  arrival  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  to  give  information  con- 
cerning the  tardy  arrival  of  the  Alliance,  and 
other  vessels,  that  were  to  bring  French  arms 
and  stores.  Much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  found 
Landais  in  utter  disgrace,  and  himself  high  in 
favor  with  Congress.  Before  he  left  France,  he 
was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  a small  packet 
for  Luzerne,  the  French  Minister  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  contained  the  cross  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Merit,  to  be  given  to  Jones  if  Congress 
should  consent.  While  he  was  preparing  his 
answers  for  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  Congress 
resolved  that  his  capture  of  the  Senytis  “was 
attended  with  circumstances  so  brilliant  as  to 
excite  general  applause  and  admiration.”  It 
was  also  resolved — 

“ That  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  these 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Yersaillcs  cpm- 
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ored  by  a resolution  that  thanks  should  be  given 
him  “ for  the  zeal,  prudence,  and  intrepidity  with 
which  he  hath  supported  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag.” 

In  June  following,  Jones  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  new  ship-of-the-line  America,  then 
in  progress  of  construction  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  the  largest  ever  owned  by 
Congress,  and  Jones  felt  that  he  was  thus  virtually 
made  chief  captain  in  the  navy,  with  the  implied 
relative  rank  of  rear  admiral.  He  was  satisfied 
that  Congress  had  done  what  it  could  in  his  fa~ 
voy,  and  he  left  Philadelphia  for  Portsmouth 
with  delight.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  camp  of 
Washington,  in  Westchester  County,  near  the 
Hudson,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief.  Jones  displayed  his  decora- 
tion at  his  button-hole,  and  Washington  court- 
eously suggested  that  it  might  offend  some  of 
the  staid  New  England  people.  The  Commo- 
dore tucked  his  jewel  beneath  his  waistcoat,  and 
hastened  to  Portsmouth,  only  to  experience 
more  vexatious  delays  and  severe  disappoint- 
ments. The  work  on  the  America  was  progress- 
ing at  a snail’s  pace,  and  months  rolled  away 
before  she  was  ready  to  be  launched.  The  day 
when  that  event  would  take  place  had  almost 
arrived,  when  a French  squadron  that  was  to 
convey  a part  of  Rochambeau’s  army  to  the 
West  Indies  entered  Boston  harbor  in  a storm, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  vessels  was  stranded 
and  lost.  ' The  beams  of  peace  were  now  glim- 
mering in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  America 
might  not  be  wanted  for  active  service.  So 
Congress  embraced  the  opportunity  to  testify  to 
France  its  gratitude  for  its  alliance,  and  at  once 
presented  that  fine  new  ship  to  the  king.  Jones 
was  greatly  disappointed,  yet  he  manifested  a 
thoroughly  patriotic  spirit.  On  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, 1782,  he  displayed  the  French  and 
American  flags  over  the  stem  of  the  America , 
launched  her  into  the  waters  of  Portsmouth  har- 
bor, and  the  next  morning  formally  delivered 
her  into  the  keeping  of  her  future  commander. 

The  dream  of  glory  which  had  so  often  flitted 
before  the  vision  of  the  brave  Chevalier  now 
vanished  again,  and  he  obtained  permission  to 
accompany  the  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies 
as  a volunteer.  After  an  absence  of  several 
months  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  sick  and 
dispirited,  but  was  soon  restored  to  vigor  under 
the  soothing  care  of  the  Moravian  Sisters  of 
Bethlehem.  In  the  autumn  following  he  sailed 
for  France  in  a packet-ship,  with  authority  from 
Congress  to  obtain  all  prize-money  to  which 
himself  and  those  who  had  served  under  him 
were  entitled.  His  proceedings  in  the  matter 
were  to  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
American  Minister  at  the  French  court.  The 
packet  was  driven  by  a gale  into  Plymouth  har- 
bor, but  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  having 
been  signed  before  his  arrival,  the  u pirate”  was 
allowed  to  journey  to  London,  and  from  thence 
to  Paris,  without  molestation.  No  doubt  many 
in  England  would  have  been  glad  to  award  him 
the*  fate  of  Captain  Kidd  at  Execution-dock. 
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With  his  usual  zeal  and  perseverance  Jones 
prosecuted  the  business  of  his  mission,  in  the 
midst  of  many  vexations  and  disappointments, 
and  finally  brought  it  to  a close,  and  found  him- 
self with  money  in  both  pockets,  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1785.  Although  accused  of  exacting 
excessive  commissions  for  sendees  as  agent  in 
procuring  the  prize-money,  his  accounts  were 
approved  by  Mr.  Jefferson  (then  American  Min- 
ister in  France),  and  subsequently  by  Congress. 

He  had  some  difficulty  with  the  Board  of  Treas- 
ury concerning  them,  but  that  Commission  con- 
cluded to  allow  his  claims,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
received  and  spent  the  money. 

The  Chevalier  now  became  quite  a “lion” 
with  the  great  and  fair  in  the  French  metrop- 
olis, and  he  reveled  in  ease  and  honors  with  a 
delight  quite  inconsistent  with  his  republican 
professions.  For  a time  he  was  completely  in- 
toxicated by  flattery  and  the  free  use  of  money, 
and  the  dream  lasted  almost  as  long  as  his  purse 
remained  plethoric.  He  played  the  courtier  and 
the  lover  with  equal  fondness,  until,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a great  practical  man,  king  and  minis- 
ters were  suddenly  forgotten.  That  man  was 
Ledyard,  the  eminent  American  traveler.  He 
had  conceived  a magnificent  scheme  of  traffic 
in  furs  between  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  China,  and  he  proposed  a partnership 
with  Jones.  The  Chevalier  saw  a glorious  har- 
vest of  gain  and  adventure  in  the  enterprise,  and 
heartily  entered  into  the  plan.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  capital- 
ists to  a sufficient  extent,  and  after  considerable 
progress  had  been  made,  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  That  rich  field  of  commerce  was 
left  for  John  Jacob  Astor  and  others  to  occupy, 
a quarter  of  a century  later. 

The  magic  spell  of  royal  enchantment  being 
now  broken,  Jones  started  for  Copenhagen,  ta 
attempt  the  settlement  of  some  accounts  with 
the  Danish  government  in  relation  to  prize- 
money  ; but  his  funds  failed  when  he  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Brussels,  and  he  turned  back. 

In  the  summer  of  1787  he  visited  the  United 
States,  when  he  procured  the  final  settlement  of 
his  accounts,  and  busied  himself  for  some  time 
in  planning  various  schemes  for  the  good  of  his 
adopted  country.  Among  others,  he  submitted 
to  Mr.  Jay,  then  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
plan  for  releasing  many  American  seamen  who 
had  been  captured  by  Algerine  corsairs,  and 
were  suffering  the  horrors  of  barbarian  slavery 
on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

He  asked  for  authority  to  execute  his  plans; 
but  the  government,  then  in  the  midst  of  great 
political  and  financial  entanglements,  could  not 
second  his  benevolent  efforts.  After  a little 
affray  in  the  streets  of  New  York  with  his  old 
enemy  Landais,  Jones  sailed  for  Europe,  bear- 
ing to  Mr.  Jefferson  dispatches  of  much  import- 
ance to  himself.  One  was  an  order  to  procure 
the  gold  medal  which  Congress  had  awarded  to 
the  Chevalier;  and  another  contained  instruc- 
tions for  Mr.  Jefferson  to  employ  Commodore 
Jones,  or  some  other  person,  to  prosecute  cer- 
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rrincwM  1 le  y ah  who  honored  him  With  her 
'.mi Ion  and  reccit  t*d  the  homage  of  die  assem- 
bled grandees.  But  when  he  atitfoipted  to 
enter  upon  the  business  of  his  -tai^iun  he  fonftd 
'many  diftVeultie#,  and  he  iinaliy  made  fit  for- 
mal nhaiuhmiiieju  of  the  udgof  latio rut  Oh  the 
wane  day  he  received  a patent  from  the  king 
for  an  arnmul  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  crown*, 
as  an  iirknowledgment  4>for  the  respdoJ  he  had 
shown  fov  the  IMrnsh  flag  Y*hiie  he  had  com- 
mand in  the  European  The  romndcmr 

was  urt  fortunate,  and  the  * nemic*  of  the  CheTa- 
Her  openly  charged  him  with  receiving  a bribe. 
The  parent  proved  Hi  lie  a vrorthle**.  piece  of 
parchment,  for  Juries  never  received  a tirade  v 
from  the  king.  The  true  uroon  for  Ids  sus- 
pending  the- fovifotiess,  was  the  fact 
ifucfc  the  Kua&iun  mhmter  at  Copenhagen  had 
marie  a direct.  prepofcUioti  to  Jones  to  enter  Hr 
naval  service  Of  ( btth  ann»/ vekh  I he  relative  rank 
and  pay  of  a He  requested  the 

Chevalier  to  repair  n»no:*h>tody  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  meire  from  foe  EmpreW  his  comtuis- 
sum,  arid  instmetions  to  take  :enmrmpnl  on  the 
Bliiyk  Sea,  under  the,  dirtre'dm^  pf  Prince  Po 
tOtnluu*  ihefl  with  u largfcfaqfoay  in  i»cr*itiu>t^ 
Pussia  Although  ihfc  to  the 

i-auk  of  rear-admiral  and  dhl  not 
und  in  enmtruunh  yethc  atxeptbd  the  pntjx^ii- 
fiou  ; unci  with  a thousand  ducats  in  his  pocket 
placed  there  bv  the  Kitssian  m ’mister  to  defray;' 
Hie  expenses  of  his  journey,  he  set  out  for  the 
KonmuntT  court,  bv  way . uf  Byyedcii , in  fold- ■ 
Apninsx 

Iforing fom-ained  a singlc  rJav  in  Stockholm. 
Jdnea  tveiit  to  GresfmUfl  to  embark  • hut  there 
tva*  too  ntmfo  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  iiothrim  t;v 
allow  him'  w-  no.v  ie  or  even  to  reach  thw 
dlaml  l>luiids  in  the  Channel.  ImpnlimH  to 
{receive  the  awaiting  honors,  and  Velieving  Catli- 
anjijMg  be  os  anxious  as  himself  for  the  ii.nrr 


tfon  forjirjax-Hiom.'yat  the  court  ofDuti- 

Utark 

Jones,  passed  .several  tiny*  with  Mr.  Adams 
in  London,*  and  Ihen  hastened  to  Paris.  Phi 
the ;t£Ttefofo£ Ids  arrival  he  had  m 
intej-rtew  with  Mr.  JeffWsmi ; avid  ha  left  The 
},>ri's*$ru:e  of  the  mmh&W  with  his  mind  fi*ied 
with  a nfora  brilliant  vision  of  glory  than  Tib 
hui buion  had  *ver  ventured  iu  aspire  lx*.  The 
Empress  nt  liussla  was  tlieu  it  aging  \var  ugnmst 
foe  Turk*,  and  her  fleef  tn  >he  Sea  had 
met  with  &ome  severe  revume^. 


The  liUs$ian 
ndefwcer  M The  Ffeheh  court  nt  oncq  mtitunted 
m 5tr.  JeltVmm  his  earnest  desire  t&  procure 
foe  *en  ue*  of  foe  CTieviilhjr  for  his  royal  inis- 
■?  1.1  £ had  vvriUeiv  fo  hu  government,  that 
T'lf  her  Imperial  .Mtijesh*  foofod  fofoftde  to 
foetiMef  command  of  her 
flat*  **a  the  :B)*fck  Sea,  witJf  ea rft  bf/wcJter  he 
voitM  U4ijwcft  for  It,  thuCirc  hya*  than  n year 
f ‘RR-i  wi..jiM  make  <?ousrjnm‘u(jj  )e  tiwmhle/* 
T'his  htlifuaifotr  }h*  Jefl’er^on  coiunvurit fated  to 
ChtnTjkr.  ntul  his  rmaninutiou  was  foiid  fo 
••.foe; and  honor  that 
{n.^'&iwsxi  him.  But  haying  leant e«lr  hj  sad -ex* 
^neutks.  worui  of  She  subtle  irrts  of  .diplonutey  ' 
Up  c^oteided  his  gipduruiT.  Wicu  the  Riifedan 
-fixiuHier  -otiUvbrd  him  t/u  the  wul.jec.t  he  nas 
*T>r.  am]  pr^temlcd  to  he  indifterenty  while  he 
f*iii  bUTijing  niTli  impatience  to  grasp  the  coc- 
r.uA  prjite.  A few  ^ afterward  ho  received 
hi*  tsirdemialy  mnn  M r.  JefKirswt . m vis  it  ,tiie 
ivmrt  oflTenmArkonliw  of  prize-money; 

PatTxi  Bwr  inonung  of  hi*  departure  he . took  the 
pivaiaruinci  to  hycakf^t  with  a l^lish  ftiehcl, 
wh^rgTu^  w>  sure  Tc  meet  tto  Ka^rtfiuamh- 
tdf,  it  ho  held- that  golden  apple  he  so  much  do- 
. dred.  :T- V • - ;:  V;.  y >'  --'v 

The  Chevalier  w*a^  cordially  welcotngd  M the 
I)«m>lt  court.  Ileyap|H.\d  with  the  iw?il  fam- 
ily and  diniescore  of  guests,  llirud  wirh  the 
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view,  he  resolved  to  attempt  doubling  the  south- 
ern joints  of  the  ice-held  in  the  open  Baltic. 
For  that  purpose  he  hired  an  open  passage-boat 
about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  a smaller  one 
as  a tender.  His  boatmen  were  not  aware  of 
his  intentions  until  they  were  opposite  Stock- 
holm at  twilight,  when  they  refused  to  venture. 
With  a pistol  in  each  hand,  the  Chevalier  de* 
dared  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who  should 
dare  to  disobey  his  orders,  and  they  complied. 
Ail  that  night  they  had  a pleasant  voyage,  and 
early  the  next  morning  they  saw  the  far  distant 
shores  ^Fi^djiridg^-^ng  a dim,  irregular  line 


upon  the  horizon.  All  that,  day  they  skirted 
along  the  ice  with  a strong  wind  from  t he  Swed- 
ish shore.  During  the  succeeding  night  it  in- 
creased to  ft  gale.  In  the  gloom  the  small 
boat  was  swamped,  nnd  tho  two  men  in  it  were 
rescued  from  drowning  with  great  difficulty. 
Jones’s  courage  never  forsook  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  All  night  long  he  sat  at  the  stern 
as  coxswain,  and  watched  his  little  compass 
calmly  by  the  light  of  a carriage  lantern.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage  they  entered  the 
Finland  gulf,  and  arrived  at  Revel  in  safety. 

Having  well  rewarded  his  boatmen  and  pro- 
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vidtjcMtii^  rh«nr  pressed  forward 

i ward  ■ the  ' at  tbe  Russian 

‘v*pL&&  uu  she  vi  the  4th  of  May.: 

Th&rsy  were  prepared  for 

him.  Noblfc^  anti  foreign  ruin  t$ter& 

ttt^ded  to  jfiirnf  ft^ni  pay  homage  to  hti 
genius  and  feme.  3’fcgir  ixli  m iratio n had  \*ncu 
mended  by  W last  daring  adremure  m the 
Balne,  and  the.  court  was  cuUiusiasiii;  hi  if*  r<v 
replum  of  the  hero.  Catharine  h im  ,fe 

:t  private  audience;  and  two; day* i^cf ; Hw/i*pfL: : 
vu^  hc  waf*  publicly  tvreseetc4  by  Count  Segue, 
rli<?  preach  embassador*  to  the 
*ut  m -stare  in  the  midst  of  mu  tty  ul  i.la\  nobility 
4f  kith  and  the  imperial  guards,  ilia 

fweption  wus  all  tftttt  bis  heart  cotihl  de&iuyj 
ml  his  happiaa&*  vvr*  made  complete  by  ie- 
cct'iag  the  coveted  cornmi.vduh  of  rear-ad  nunil 
id  the  Ltu^iau  ta'y  That  appomtnieuf  ^:- 
vitcd  die  jealousy  of  other  foreign  ofticm  in 


the  HcrfricU  iuf  tlm  thirty  tHfinmiv- 

j&ioited  EftglfefrttijLW  ^hyp*  tottuvi  f<>  rirssfgtt  rather 
than  lie  ft&ctcj sibJ  v>fh  thiit  bJErigli«h  pirsiy 
und  t>iunp^\vi.u  Thyh  hhust^riv^  4wgur»ieri. 


and  *m t;lhe  cUi  of  May dfec  j^Vevai  W left  St. 
l^erhlntrjr  for  1 he  of  l*rince  IV 

ttwkin*  J^wiaj  tv  letter  fmtti  • the  Lfcipntes  W 
ihtki  functionary,  and  Itxmng  hw  ppekfcte  well 
filled  vd$b  dwcats  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hi* 
iorxmr*  ' ' . f;  • ,'■  ( ' ; ’ ; ; / ■ ; • ; . ■ _ ; . • . :;.  ' : j 

PpU?mkib  proud  and  haughty  ; m w«* 
JdPitf*-  Vet  tfrejr  met  with  a determination  i»  * 
each  other,  mid  all  would  flmitr 
Whit.  well  hmk  not  die  jealousy  of  othsr  for 
eigTj  n dicers,  whom  Jones  stipeiiseded.,  caused 
tcthible.  Th&  Chevalier's  worn  enemy  wajs  tite 
Prince  of  Na*sau<  Ufegen,  a needy  adventurer 
wish  very  moderate  talents,  hut  whom  l\Uvmkit» 
delighted  to  honor,  The  prince  wns  then  pre~ 
paring  for  au  important  movement  agnium  tin: 


att Aim  ox  nut  nmeiaa  cull^s- 
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Turks.  One  of  the  keys  to  power  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Oczakow, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Dneiper  and  Bog,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Mussulmans.  Potemkin 
had  determined  to  attack  it  by  land  and  water. 
The  Russian  navy  capable  of  operating  in  the 
Liman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dneiper,  consisted 
of  the  line-of-battle  ship  Wolodomer  and  other 
smaller  vessels,  and  a flotilla  of  gun-boats.  Jones 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet,  and  Nassau 
of  the  flotilla.  By  great  efforts  Potemkin  had 
effected  an  apparently  friendly  relation  between 
the  different  commanders;  and  at  about  the 
middle  of  June,  while  the  army  was  concen- 
trating in  front  of  Oczakow,  he  ordered  an  at- 
tack to  be  made  upon  the  Turkish  fleet.  In 
the  engagement  that  ensued,  Jones  displayed 
the  greatest  skill  and  valor,  and  the  victory 
achieved  would  have  been  far  more  decisive  if 
he  had  been  the  sole  commander.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  the  siege  was  commenced  upon  the 
doomed  town  by  the  combined  land  and  naval 
forces.  Having  placed  his  flag-ship  in  proper 
position,  Jones  entered  an  armed  boat  and 
dashed  like  a furious  rocket  into  the  midst  of 
some  Turkish  galleys  within  gunshot  distance 
of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  and  the  heavy  guns  of 
the  batteries  of  Oczakow.  With  that  fearless 
energy  which  always  marked  him  in  the  hour 
of  great  peril,  the  Admiral  led  his  men  to  quick 
and  complete  victory  over  two  of  the  galleys, 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  Capitan  Pacha. 
The  Turks  were  utterly  dismayed  by  his  mad 
courage,  which  seemed  as  indifferent  to  danger 
as  if  inspired  by  their  own  dark  fatalism.  They 
shrank  in  terror  at  his  approach.  In  the  midst 
of  an  incessant  cannonade  he  fired  four  other 
galleys,  and  then  returned  to  the  Wolodomer 
with  fifty-two  prisoners,  without  losing  a man. 
Nassau,  in  the  mean  while,  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  fight,  had  hastened  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Potemkin  to  tell  of  the  brilliant 
victory  and  to  magnify  his  own  exploits. 

When  the  rewards  for  valor  were  distributed, 
Rear-admiral  Jones  received  the  decoration  of 
the  order  of  St.  Anne,  the  gratuity  of  a year’s 
pay,  and  a gold-mounted  sword.  Nassau,  Po- 
temkin’s favorite,  was  decorated  with  the  higher 
military  order  of  St.  George,  and  enriched  by 
the  gift  of  a valuable  estate  having  almost  four 
thousand  serfs  upon  it.  The  Admiral  was  dis- 
satisfied, and  was  not  slow  in  making  his  feel- 
ings known  to  Potemkin.  He  also  ventured, 
during  some  subsequent  naval  operations,  to 
express  his  opinions  freely  concerning  proposed 
measures,  forgetting  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a man  who  was  really  the  Czar  of  Russia  in 
power,  for  he  was  the  acknowledged  master  of 
the  Empress.  His  enemies,  who  concealed  their 
real  feelings  from  Potemkin,  were  at  the  same  1 
time  busy  at  the  ear  of  the  prince  with  plausible 
stories  concerning  Jones’s  ambition  and  inde- 
pendence. They  even  told  him  that  the  Admi- 
ral had  ridiculed  his  operations  on  land  in  the 
siege  of  Oczakow,  and  was  endeavoring  to  win 
officers  to  his  inte^t^so  as  to  supersede  Po- 


temkin. While  the  prince  was  irritated  by  these 
reports,  Jones  happened,  injudiciously,  to  ob- 
ject to  some  order  from  head-quarters,  and  in 
his  frank  manner,  as  if  addressing  a French  or 
American  officer  of  equal  rank  with  whom  he 
was  co-operating,  he  concluded  a note  to  Potem- 
kin with  these  words : 44  Every  man  who  thinks, 
is  master  of  his  own  opinion;  this  is  mine.” 
Potemkin  was  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  any 
body  to  have  an  opinion  but  himself ; and  the 
practical  commentary  upon  that  unfortunate 
text,  which  Jones  was  compelled  to  read,  was 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Mordwinoff  the  follow- 
ing day  with  orders  to  take  command  of  all  the 
naval  forces,  and  bearing  the  following  signifi- 
cant note  to  the  Chevalier  from  the  offended 
prince : 44  According  to  the  special  desire  of  her 
Imperial  Majesty,  your  service  is  fixed  in  the 
northern  seas ; and  as  this  squadron  and  flotilla 
are  placed  by  me  under  the  orders  of  Vice-ad- 
miral Mordwinoff,  your  excellency  may,  in  con- 
sequence, proceed  on  the  voyage  directed,  es- 
pecially as  the  squadron  in  the  Liman  can  not 
now,  on  account  of  the  advanced  season,  be 
united  with  that  of  Sevastopol.” 

Jones  well  knew  that  remonstrance  would  be 
in  vain,  and  that  a multiplicity  of  words  would 
make  his  case  worse ; so,  after  procuring  from 
Potemkin  a complimentary  letter  to  the  Em- 
press, and  assurances  of  his  friendship,  the  Ad- 
miral departed  for  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  near  the  close  of  December.  In  the 
mean  while,  Oczakow  had  been  stormed  at  a 
time  of  extreme  cold ; the  Turks  had  become 
panic-stricken ; the  town  and  fortresses  had  sur- 
rendered, anu  thirty  thousand  persons,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  had  been  cruelly  mas- 
sacred by  order  of  Potemkin.  When  Jones 
heard  of  it,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  spared 
participation  in  a scene  of  such  foul  inhuman- 
ity ; and  he  was  further  comforted  by  the  intel- 
ligence that  his  successor  had  been  guilty  of 
many  gross  blunders  in  the  management  of  the 
fleet  and  flotilla,  and  was  in  utter  disgrace  with 
the  haughty  Potemkin. 

Jones  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Em- 
press on  the  day  after  his  Arrival,  and  asked  for 
employment.  She  was  gracious  in  her  manner, 
but  told  him  he  must  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Potemkin.  The  impatient  Admiral  employed 
the  seven  weeks’  delay  in  forming  projects  for 
his  future  course.  He  laid  plans  before  Cath- 
arine for  extending  her  commercial  relations 
with  Christendom,  and  for  pushing  her  con- 
quests in  the  direction  of  Constantinople — the 
goal  of  Russian  ambition  even  to  this  day. 

These  plans  were  submitted  to  Potemkin,  on 
his  arrival,  and  were  dismissed  with  a compli- 
ment. The  Admiral  soon  perceived  that  his 
popularity  at  court  was  waning.  Slanders  of 
every  kind  had  been  circulated  by  the  English 
in  the  Russian  capital  during  his  absence,  and 
he  had  no  means  at  hand  for  refuting  them  ex- 
cept simple  denials.  The  jealousies  of  other 
foreigners  aided  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  the 
Empress,  and  at  length  (as  was  afterward  proven' 
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a person  high  in  esteem  at  court  bribed  a worth- 
less woman  to  accuse  the  Admiral  of  the  crime 
of  having  made  an  indecent  assault  upon  her 
daughter.  Already  invitations  for  him  to  dine 
at  court  had  become  less  and  less  frequent. 
Now  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  list  of 
guests;  and  when,  early  in  April,  he  went  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Empress,  he  was  uncere- 
moniously driven  away.  His  friends  suddenly 
abandoned  him.  Every  door  was  shut  against 
him.  People  avoided  speaking  to  him  in  the 
streets.  His  servants  left  him ; and  in  that  cap- 
ital where,  only  a year  before,  he  had  been 
courted  and  honored  by  all  ranks,  he  had  but 
one  solitary  friend,  who  shut  his  ears  to  the 
voice  of  malice  and  falsehood.  That  friend 
was  Count  Segur,  the  French  Embassador,  who 
knew  him  well  and  felt  certain  of  his  innocence. 


He  was  not  that  real  enemy,  a passive  friend, 
but  exerted  himself  continually  and  successfully 
in  disabusing  the  mind  of  Catharine  and  procur- 
ing the  restoration  of  the  brave  Admiral  to  her 
favor. 

New  projects  now  revolved  in  the  teeming 
brain  of  Jones.  New  visions  of  glory  appeared 
in  his  dim  future,  and  he  again  dreamed  of  hon- 
ors to  be  won  as  commander  of  the  Russian 
navy  in  the  Black  Sea.  But  envy  and  malice 
never  sleep,  and  are  ever  busy.  English  influ- 
ence was  potential  at  the  Russian  court.  The 
Empress  was  convinced  of  the  innocence  of 
Jones,  but  she  deemed  it  expedient  not  to  give 
him  employment  that  might  alienate  the  allegi- 
ance of  other  foreign  officers.  Instead  of  giving 
the  Admiral  a commission  for  active  service, 
she  furnished  him  with  a furlough  for  two  years, 
and  a passport  to  leave  the  country.  His  air- 
castles,  built  upon  the  unsubstantial  foundations 
of  royal  favor,  disappeared  in  a moment.  There 
was  no  alternative,  for  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Peter  never  allows  reason  to  dispute 
with  the  imperial  will.  So,  toward  the  close  of 
August,  1789,  John  Paul  Jones  left  the  Russian 
capital  forever;  comforted  somewhat  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  salary  was  to  be  continued 
during  his  absence.  Count  Segur  took  special 
pains  to  give  a favorable  construction  to  the 
Admiral’s  absence  from  Russia,  both  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  at  Paris;  and  M.  Genet,  who  af- 
terward became  conspicuous  as  the  Embassador 
of  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States, 
was  ever  his  warm  and  active  friend.  The  ca- 
prices of  Catharine  and  the  favoritism  exercised 
by  Potemkin  w*ere  so  well  known  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  leave  of  absence  given  to  Jones 
did  not  affect  his  character  unfavorably.  He 
was  soon  made  aware  of  the  fact;  for  all  the 
way  from  the  borders  of  Russia,  he  w'as  every 
where  treated  with  the  distinction  due  to  his 
rank  and  sendees. 

While  at  Warsaw,  Admiral  Jones  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  noble  Kosciuszcko, 
who  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  preparations 
to  cast  off  from  the  neck  of  unhappy  Poland  J 
the  yoke  of  Russian  oppression.  With  that  pa-  | 
triot,  the^ChevalierTconferred  on  the  subject  of 
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his  entering  the  navy  of  Sweden  against  Russia; 
an  event  which  Catharine  seemed  to  apprehend. 

The  Rear-admiral  had  been  taught,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  in  the  battle  of  public  life  un- 
der monarchies,  “ Every  man  for  himself”  was 
the  general  rule  of  action ; and,  while  he  would 
never  have  raised  his  arm  against  France  or  the 
United  States,  he  was  willing  to  win  honor  and 
emolument  for  himself  under  any  Continental 
flag  but  that  of  the  Crescent.  He  never  entered 
the  Swedish  navy,  however;  and  a little  later 
the  treachery  of  Prussia  caused  the  dreadful 
event  in  Polish  history  which  elicited  from  the 
pen  of  Campbell  the  burning  words : 

“ Hope  for  a season  bade  the  world  farewell ! 

And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciuszcko  fell  1" 

The  active  life  of  Admiral  Jones  was  now 
drawing  to  a close,  and  his  brilliant  and  de- 
structive onslaught  upon  the  Turkish  galleys  re- 
mained his  last  notable  exploit  in  his  profession. 

For  a time  he  enjoyed  a season  of  leisure  at 
Amsterdam,  and  engaged  in  his  favorite  pastime 
of  letter-writing.  Of  all  his  epistles  written  at 
that  time,  none  were  more  creditable  to  his 
head  and  heart  than  one  which  he  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Taylor,  his  eldest  sister.  His  mother  had 
been  long  dead,  and  only  two  of  his  immediate 
family  remained.  He  yearned  to  visit  them, 
but  a fear  of  personal  violence  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  been 
taught  to  hate  him  as  a monster  of  cruelty, 
kept  him  from  their  warm  embraces.  In  his 
letter  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  use- 
ful to  his  sisters  and  their  children  ; wished  he 
“had  a fortune  to  offer  to  each  of  them ;”  and, 
concerning  his  orphan  nieces  he  6aid,  “I  desire 
particularly  to  be  useful  to  the  two  young  wo- 
men, w'ho  have  a double  claim  to  my  regard,  as 
they  have  lost  their  father.” 

Toward  the  close  of  April,  1790,  Admiral 
Jones  visited  London  to  close  the  business  of  a 
speculation  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  with 
Dr.  Bancroft,  and  received,  ns  his  share  of  the 
operations,  about  sixteen  thousand  dollars  in 
notes  and  money.  He  remained  there  only 
long  enough  to  transact  his  business,  and  then 
hurried  to  Paris.  In  July,  he  addressed  a long 
vindicatoir  letter  to  Prince  Potemkin,  the  chief 
object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  procure  the 
coveted  decoration  of  the  Order  of  St.  George, 
to  which  his  exploits  w’hile  in  command  of  the 
fleet  before  Oczakow  fairly  entitled  him.  At 
the  same  time,  he  called  Potemkin’s  attention 
to  some  new  naval  projects ; hinted  at  the  prob- 
ability of  Catharine’s  favorite  becoming  a Sov- 
ereign of  Europe ; and  begged  him  to  accept  a 
copy  of  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  the  Cheva- 
lier by  the  American  Congress.  Jones  was 
anxious  to  return  to  the  Russian  navy,  and  he 
thus  cautiously  sought  to  accomplish  his  object 
through  the  good-will  of  the  all-potent  Prince. 

But  Potemkin  never  favored  the  Admiral  with 
a reply,  and  he  remained  in  comparative  inac- 
tion until  the  following  spring,  wrhen  he  made 
a direct  application  to  the  Empress  to  be  re- 
called to  her  service.  Catharin^  jyas  silent 
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as  Potemkin,  until,  through  Baron  Grimm,  her 
secret  agent  in  Paris,  Jones  submitted  some 
promising  improvements  in  naval  construction, 
and  asked  for  employment.  Then  Catharine 
replied,  that  a general  peace  in  Europe  appeared 
probable,  and  that  when  she  needed  the  services 
of  Rear-admiral  Jones  she  would  communicate 
directly  with  him.  Now  faded  away  his  last  ray 
of  hope  of  ever  again  ’walking  the  quarter-deck 
of  a Russian  man-of-war,  and  the  disappointed 
Admiral  dismissed  Catharine  and  all  her  retinue 
from  the  sphere  of  his  aspirations. 

Long  exposure  to  peculiar  hardships  in  va- 
rious climates,  and  the  chafing  of  a hot  and 
restless  spirit  in  a delicate  body,  had  implanted 
in  the  system  of  Admiral  Jones  seeds  of  dis- 
ease which  now  rapidly  germinated.  The  fatal 
shears  of  Antropos  clipped  the  wings  of  his  am- 
bition for  glory  in  battle,  and  he  began  to  con- 
template higher  and  holier  things.  The  lion 
and  the  bear  of  his  passions  quietly  lay  down 
with  the  lamb  of  his  affections,  and  the  young 
child  of  purest  emotions  led  them  where  it 
pleased.  Reminiscences  of  early  years  wove  a 
web  of  melancholy  delight  around  his  whole  be- 
ing, and  he  yearned  for  the  love  of  his  family 
and  friends.  As  the  splendor  of  earthly  mag- 
nificence paled  before  the  light  of  true  appre- 
ciation, his  soul  turned  with  tenderness  to  the 
mild  radiance  which  beamed  from  a higher 
sphere.  His  letters  to  his  eldest  sister  at  this 
time  were  full  of  pleasant  thoughts,  and  kindly, 
religious  sentiments.  A coldness  between  his 
sisters  troubled  him.  “ My  grief  is  inexpressi- 
ble,” he  wrote,  “ that  two  sisters,  whose  happi* 
ness  is  so  interesting  to  me,  do  not  live  together 
in  that  mutual  tenderness  and  affection  which 
would  do  so  much  honor  to  themselves,  and  to 
the  memory  of  their  w'orthv  relations.  Permit 
me  to  recommend  to  your  serious  study  and  ap- 
plication Pope’s  ‘ Universal  Prayer.’  You  will 
find  more  morality  in  that  little  piece  than  in 
many  volumes  that  have  been  written  by  great 
di vines : 

4 Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe, 

To  hide  the  fault  I see ; 

That  mercy  I to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me !’  M 

Sometimes  his  disease  would  abate,  and  hopes 
of  returning  health  would  cheer  him.  Then 
would  come  yearnings  for  the  path  of  human 
glory.  Ambition  made  many  cartoons  of  new 
plans,  and  lie  contemplated  a ceremonial  visit 
at  the  Court  at  Versailles.  But  the  tempest  of 
that  great  Revolution  which  soon  swept  away 
the  throne,  all  royalty,  and  the  flower  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  France,  w'as  then  gathering  strength, 
and  he  never  saw'  the  face  of  Louis  XVI.  again. 
Then  his  sympathies  were  greatly  excited  in 
behalf  of  captive  Americans  among  the  Alge- 
rines; and  he  urged  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  induce  his  government  to  take 
measures  for  their  immediate  ransom.  His  stir- 
ring petition  was  heeded,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
sec  its  fruits.  His  disease  made  rapid  progress, 
vet  his  miiid  retained  its  vigor,  and  he  kept  up 
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an  extensive  correspondence  until  the  spring  of 
1792,  when  his  vitality  rapidly  failed.  Early  in  the 
summer  his  malady  assumed  the  fatal  form  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest.  The  Queen’s  physician 
attended  him,  and  a few  kind  friends  cheered 
his  last  hours.  Among  these  were  Governeur 
Morris  (then  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles),  Colonel  Blackden,  and 
Reaupoil,  a French  officer,  who  greatly  admired 
the  character  of  Jones. 

Colonel  Blackden  at  last  assumed  the  office 
of  friendly  adviser,  and  performed  the  painful 
and  delicate  duty  of  urging  the  Admiral  to  set- 
tle his  worldly  affairs  and  prepare  for  death. 

On  the  18th  of  July  Jones  made  a schedule  of 
all  his  property.  Two  notaries  were  then  sent 
for,  and  Governeur  Morris  proceeded  to  draw' 
the  last  Will  of  the  dying  man,  according  to 
the  invalid's  own  dictation.  His  veneration  for 
titles,  which  had  been  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  his  character,  disappeared,  and  in  a clear 
voice  he  directed  his  friend  to  write : “ Before 
the  undersigned,  notaries  at  Paris,  appeared 
John  Paul  Jones,  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  resident  at  Paris,  lodged  in  the 
street  of  Tounion,  No.  42,  at  the  house  of  M. 
Dorbergue,  h ussier  audiancier  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  third  arrondissement,  found  in  a parlor 
in  the  first  story  above  the  floor,  lighted  by 
two  windows,  opening  in  the  said  street  of 
Tournon,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  sick  in  body, 
but  sound  of  mind,  memory,  and  understand- 
ing, as  it  appeared  to  the  undersigned  not- 
aries, by  bis  discourse  and  conversation,  who 
in  ■view  of  his  death  has  made,  dictated,  and 
worded,  to  the  undersigned  notaries,  his  testa- 
ment as  follow's:”  Then  he  proceeded  to  be- 
queath all  his  property,  amounting,  probably,  to 
about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  to  his  two  sisters 
and  their  children,  and  made  Robert  Morris  of 
Philadelphia  (the  great  financier  of  the  Revo- 
lution) his  sole  testamentary  executor.  He 
signed  his  Will  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  when  his  friends,  after  witnessing  it, 
withdrew,  leaving  him  still  seated  in  his  “arm- 
chair.” His  physician  arrived  soon  afterward. 

The  arm-chair  was  vacant,  and  the  little  parlor 
was  deserted.  On  entering  the  adjoiuing  bed- 
room he  found  there  the  lifeless  body  of  his 
patient,  the  face  upon  the  bedside  and  the  feet 
resting  upon  the  floor.  A few  hours  after  his 
spirit  had  departed,  a commission  arrived  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  appoint- 
ing him  its  agent  to  treat  with  the  Regency  cf 
Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  all  captive  Ameri- 
cans. How  the  sight  of  it  w'ould  have  soothed 
his  pillow  in  his  dying  hour! 

When  the  death  of  Admiral  Jones  was  made 
known  in  the  National  Assembly  of  Frame, 
that  body  passed  complimentary  resolutions, 
and  decreed  that  twelve  of  its  members  should 
appear  in  the  funeral  procession.  Tw'o  days 
after  his  death  his  body  was  placed  in  a leaden 
coffin,  in  order  that  it  might  be  conveniently 
taken  to  the  United  States,  or  Russia,  if  either 

government  should  claim  it.  It  wras  followed 
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ica;  of  that  liberty  wlileli  so  gloriously  ushered 
in  our  own.  The  So  mi  nun  is  of  the  North  had 
drawn  him  under  her  standard,  but  Paul  Jone* 
could  not  long  breathe  the  pestilential  nir  of 
despotism ; lie  preferred  the  sweets  of  private 
life  in  France,  now  free,  to  the  eclat  of  titles 
and  honors,  which,  froth  an  usurped  throne, 
were  lavished  upon  him  by  Catharine.  But  the 
fame  of  the  great  man  survives ; his  portion  is 
immortality.  And  what  more  flattering  hom- 
age can  we  offer  to  the  inane*  of  Paul  Jones, 


to  the  tomb  hr  quite  a large  concourse  of  citt- 
iens,  and  the  stipulated  deputation  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  The  funeral  obsequies  were 
}«erformed  at  the  serene  and  solemn  hour  of 
twilight,  and  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by 
u funeral  oration  pronounced  bv  M.  Mruron,  a 
French  Protestant  clergyman,  who  said : 

**  Legislators  ! citizens  1 soldiers ! brethren  1 
and  Frenchmen  ! We  have  just  returned  to  the 
earth  the  remains  of  an  illustrious  stranger,  one 
uf  the  fhrel  champioms  of  the  liberty  of  Amer- 
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than  to  swear  on  his  tomb  to  live  or  to  die  free  ? 
Let  this  be  the  vow  and  watchword  of  every 
Frenchman ! 

“ Let  neither  tyrants  nor  their  satellites  ever 
pollute  this  sacred  earth ! May  the  ashes  of 
the  great  man,  too  soon  lost  to  humanity,  enjoy 
here  an  undisturbed  repose ! May  his  example 
teach  posterity  the  efforts  which  noble  souls  arc 
capable  of  making,  when  stimulated  by  hatred 
to  oppression. 

“Friends  and  brethren!  a noble  emulation 
brightens  in  your  looks ; your  time  is  precious; 
your  country  is  in  danger!  Who  among  us 
would  not  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  to 
save  it?  Identify  yourselves  with  the  glory  of 
Paul  Jones,  in  imitating  his  contempt  for  dan- 
ger, his  devotion  to  his  countiy,  and  the  noble 
heroism  which,  after  having  astonished  the  pres- 
ent age,  will  continue  to  call  forth  the  venera- 
tion of  ages  to  come !” 

In  this  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ter- 
ble  waves  of  a bloody  Revolution  then  surging 
fearfully  over  Paris,  the  son  of  the  humble  gar- 
dener of  Arbigland  was  hidden  away  from  mor- 
tal vision,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Nei- 
ther the  government  of  the  United  States  nor 
that  of  Russia  ever  claimed  his  remains  for 
burial  or  monumental  honor,  and  the  place  of 
his  sepulchre  is  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
eration ! 


TAYLOR’S  BATTLES  IN  MEXICO. 

ON  the  8th  of  March,  1846,  General  Taylor 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Corpus  Christi  in 
Texas,  and  marched  tow'ard  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Mexicans,  the  movement  was 
an  act  of  war.  Though  Texas  had  been  ten 
years  independent  and  unmolested  by  the  Power 
which  still  claimed  a nominal  sovereignty  over 
her ; though  she  had  solicited  and  obtained  ad- 
mission, over  a year  before,  into  the  family  of 
the  United  States,  Mexico  still  regarded  her  as 
a dependency,  and  protested  against  the  occu- 
pation of  her  territory  by  our  troops  as  an  in- 
vasion of  Mexican  soil.  Furthermore,  Mexico 
denied  that  Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
as  asserted  in  the  treaty  which  followed  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto ; and  persisted  in  regard- 
ing the  River  Nueces  as  the  proper  southern 
boundary  of  her  rebellious  province.  When, 
therefore,  the  United  States  army,  not  content 
with  occupying  Corpus  Christi  and  the  whole 
of  Texas  to  the  north  of  the  Nueces,  began  to 
march  southward,  the  double  affront  roused  the 
Mexican  spirit  to  fever  heat,  and  preparations 
were  instantly  made  for  war. 

Fully  apprised  of  the  temper  of  the  southern 
republic,  our  little  army,  about  3500  strong, 
struck  their  tents  at  Corpus  Christi  with  alac- 
rity and  glee.  They  were  in  perfect  condition 
and  discipline.  Among  their  officers  they  count- 
ed several  w'ho  had  fought  thirty  years  before 
on  the  northern  frontier;  and  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  men  had  been  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  warfare  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Indians.  The  recruits,  full  of  vouthful  ardor 
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and  hope,  promised  themselves  to  make  up  for 
their  want  of  experience  by  excess  of  zeal  and 
valor.  All  had  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
general.  Nor  was  their  trust  misplaced.  Old 
“Rough  and  Ready”  was  a model  republican  sol- 
dier. Never  doubting  his  own  powers,  he  acted 
and  spoke  with  invariable  decision  and  energy. 
Though  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  discipline,  he  was  always  accessible 
to  the  lowest  private  in  his  anjy ; and  neither 
in  his  mode  of  living,  nor  even  m his  dress,  did 
he  draw  any  distinction  between  himself  and 
the  troops  he  commanded.  Danger  he  had 
begun  to  affront  fearlessly  when  his  cheek  was 
smooth  as  a girl’s ; now  that  his  brow  was  fur- 
rowed, his  head  grizzled,  and  his  face  bronzed 
by  southern  suns,  old  “ Zach”  grinned  at  the 
whistle  of  bullets  as  composedly  as  if  he  had 
been  ball-proof.  No  Spartan  lived  more  plain- 
ly than  he.  The  coarsest  food  was  his  usual 
fare,  and  the  sod  his  favorite  bed.  “I  saw' 
him,”  says  a volunteer,  “sitting  in  front  of  a 
soiled  and  ragged  tent,  dressed  in  an  old  linen 
coat  and  trowsers,  twirling  a straw  hat  between 
his  fingers,  and  dictating  to  some  one  within 
the  tent:”  not  more  composed,  however,  then 
than  he  was  when  he  stood  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  or  amidst  the  rain 
of  balls  at  Buena  Vista.  He  had  a w'agon 
which  accompanied  him  throughout  the  cam- 
paign— a clumsy,  hard-seated,  low-backed  Jer- 
sey concern,  which  he  had  bought  by  way  of 
luxury;  but  it  was  generally  occupied  by  a 
wounded  soldier,  while  the  General  sat  on  his 
old  gray.  As  a commander  he  w'as  daring, 
prompt,  and  unshakable  in  his  purpose ; all  the 
army  knew  that  when  he  had  said  a thing,  no 
power  on  earth  could  alter  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  careful  of  his  men.  While  he  com- 
manded, no  lives  were  needlessly  risked  for  the 
sake  of  glory.  “ If  the  enemy  oppose  my  march, 
in  whatever  force,”  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  at 
War,  “ I will  fight  him.”  But  at  Palo  Alto  he 
would  not  suffer  his  infantry  to  advance  within 
range  of  the  Mexican  guns  till  the  day  was 
nearly  decided. 

On  the  11th  March  the  last  of  the  troops  left 
Corpus  Christi  for  Point  Isabel.  They  set  out 
in  high  spirits,  but  the  trials  of  the  march  soon 
put  their  endurance  to  the  test.  Eight  days 
they  toiled  over  a country  cursed  by  Heaven. 

A broiling  sun  overhead — beneath,  a desert, 
with  here  and  there  a patch  of  rank  prairie 
grass,  but  generally  paved  with  what  resembled 
hot  ashes  to  the  weaty  feet  of  the  soldiers : no 
water,  save  stagnant  pools  or  glassy  lakes  filled 
with  a salt,  unwholesome  liquid:  not  a sign 
any  wdiere  of  life  or  animated  nature.  Day 
after  day  young  men  fell  in  the  ranks  overcome 
by  the  heat,  or  sat  down  to  die  by  the  roadside, 
as  reckless  of  life  as  of  glory.  Many  a poor 
fellow  w’ho  left  Corpus  Christi  full  of  vigor  and 
martial  energy,  closed  his  career  before  the 
army  reached  the  Arroyo  Colorado.  It  was  not 
till  the  19th  that  the  advance-guard  encamped 
on  the  border  of  that  stream.  There  the  sol- 
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diers’  hearts  were  roused  by  the  appearance  of 
ranchero  cavalry  on  the  south  fouik,  and  the 
sound  of  many  bugles  betokening  the  long-ex- 
pected enemy.  Men  forgot  their  fatigue  at  the 
first  blast.  Weapons  were  cleaned,  spirits  cheer- 
ed, nerves  braced  for  battle.  It  came  not,  how- 
ever. When  the  gallant  Worth,  at  the  head  of 
some  light  artillery,  dashed  into  the  river,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the 
splash  of  shot  around  him,  all  was  silent  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  for  this  time  the  army  was 
balked.  The  rancheros  had  fled.  On  the  troops 
pushed,  over  better  ground  in  some  respects, 
but  disputing  the  space  for  their  tents  at  night, 
and  their  blankets  in  the  morning,  with  huge 
rattlesnakes.  At  length  they  reached  the  Mata- 
moras  road,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rio  Grande 
the  country  sensibly  improved.  Pomegranate, 
fig,  and  orange  groves  smiled  in  the  distance. 
Cattle  were  seen  toiling  in  cultivated  fields; 
poultry  and  game  tempted  the  soldier  as  he 
thought  of  the  hard  fare  of  the  past  few  days. 
Above  all,  in  front,  rolled  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande : nothing  marvelous  as  a river 
to  those  who  had  come  from  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mississippi,  but  a stream  of 
fresh  water  suggestive  of  cool  bathes  and  plen- 
teous draughts  to  these  tired  and  thirsty  bands. 
Especially  was  it  hailed  with  joy  as  the  Mexi- 
can border,  which  the  enemy  could  hardly  fail 
to  defend. 

General  Taylor  had  selected  Point  Isabel  for 
his  depot,  and  with  the  train  and  a party  of 
dragoons  had  left  the  army  for  thence  on  strik- 
ing the  Matamoras  road.  On  his  approach  the 
Mexican  residents  of  the  village  on  the  Point 
gallantly  fired  their  houses  and  fled.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  army  the  dragoons  arrived  in 
time  to  stop  the  conflagration;  the  dtfpot  was 
established,  and  General  Taylor  returned  to  the 
main  body,  which  marched  on  the  Rio  Grande 
opposite  Matamoras.  Crow'ds  assembled  on  the 
Mexican  bank  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  hoist- 
ed for  the  first  time  within  sight  of  the  Rio 
Grande : in  all  their  domestic  wars  the  good 
people  of  Matamoras  had  never  known  such  a 
period  of  excitement.  Within  hail  of  each 
other  two  armies  were  encamped,  each  waiting 
for  the  other  to  commence  the  work  of  death. 
Each  saw  the  muzzle  ofv  the  enemy’s  cannon, 
but  shrunk  from  applying  the  match  to  its  own. 
The  w'hole  month  of  April  was  spent  in  this 
way — the  Mexicans  in  the  city  of  Matamoras, 
and  the  forts  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
the  Americans  in  their  camp,  and  a fort  which 
was  being  constructed  on  the  Texas  side  under 
the  directions  of  Major  Mansfield.  Alarms  fre- 
quently roused  our  army,  and  the  men  flew  to 
arms  anticipating  a surprise;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peremptory  orders  that  had  been  sent 
to  the  Mexican  general  Arista,  he  would  not 
cross  the  river.  Parties  of  ranchero  cavalry, 
headed  by  the  famous  bandit  Romano  Falcon, 
scoured  the  vicinity ; and  in  one  of  their  expe- 
ditions fell  in  with  Colonel  Cross,  a gallant  of- 
ficer, who  was  takirg  his  afternoon  ride.  The 
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old  man  was  pulled  off  his  horse  and  robbed  of 
his  arms,  purse,  etc. ; then,  it  is  said,  the  ran- 
cheros proposed  to  take  him  a prisoner  to  Mata- 
moras ; but  their  savage  leader,  indignant  at  the 
humane  proposal,  instantly  rushed  upon  him  and 
beat  his  brains  out  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 
Lieutenant  Porter,  w*ho  was  sent  to  look  for  him. 
was  surprised  by  the  same  party,  and  having  been 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  was  butchered  with  one 
of  his  men.  A few  days  afterward.  Captain 
Thornton,  who  had  been  sent  out  with  a party 
to  reconnoitre,  was  captured  and  carried  to 
Matamoras.  Stragglers  from  the  camp  were 
sure  to  be  trapped  by  the  vulture  rancheros. 
These  incidents  embittered  the  feeling  of  our 
men,  and  the  intercourse  which  had  been  at 
first  instituted  with  the  city  w'as  broken  off. 

On  1st  May,  General  Taylor  decided  to  re- 
lieve Point  Isabel,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Mexicans  and  was  inadequately  garrisoned.  He 
left  to  hold  the  new  fort  (since  called  Fort 
Brown)  the  7th  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
artillery,  in  all  500  men,  under  Major  Brown ; 
and,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  marched  with  the 
rest  of  the  army.  Peals  from  the  church-bells 
at  Matamoras,  and  loud  shouts  from  the  spec- 
tators who  lined  the  Mexican  side,  testified  the 
enemy’s  delight  at  what  they  called  “Taylor’s 
flight.”  Several  Mexican  regiments  instantly 
crossed  the  river — a body  of  cavalry,  under  Gen- 
eral Torrejon,  had  already  crossed  above  the 
city — and  Taylor  was  hardly  out  of  sight  before 
the  forts  on  the  south  side  opened  fire  on  Major 
Brown’s  position.  Clouds  of  smoke  arose  from 
the  four  batteries  opposite  to  Fort  Brown,  and 
round  shot  and  shells  rained  thickly  upon  its 
walls  and  parapet.  The  little  garrison  w'ere  not 
dismayed.  The  18-pounders  wore  brought  to 
bear  on  the  batteries  immediately  opposite,  and 
in  thirty  minutes  two  of  the  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, and  the  upper  batteries  silenced.  A 
few  shot  were  fired  at  the  city,  but  the  distance 
was  too  great  and  the  practice  was  discontinued. 
Indeed,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  quantity  of 
ammunition  in  the  fort  was  barely  sufficient  for 
defense  in  case  of  assault;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the  lower 
batteries  without  replying.  The  delight  of  the 
Mexicans  at  having,  as  they  believed,  “silenced 
Fort  Brown,”  was  even  greater  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  “flight  of  Taylor.”  Nothing,  it 
seemed,  was  now  wanting  but  an  assault ; but 
for  this  they  were  not  yet  prepared.  Shells  and 
shot  were  rained  from  a safe  distance.  Arista 
erected  a new  mortar  battery  behind  the  fort  on 
the  Texan  side,  and  played  with  admirable  ac- 
curacy upon  the  work;  without,  howaver,  ef- 
fecting any  greater  result  than  a mere  annoy- 
ance. Bomb-proofs  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription had  been  erected — stakes  being  laid  on 
pork  barrels,  and  several  feet  of  earth  placed 
upon  them — and  to  these  the  besieged  fled  when 
a shell  made  its  appearance  in  the  air.  For  six 
days  the  Mexican  batteries  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire.  On  the  third  day  a shell  struck  the  para- 
pet, exploded,  and  a cloud  of  dust  arose ; when 
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it  blew  away,  Major  Brown  was  seen  lying  on 
the  ground,  his  right  leg  tom  completely  off  by 
a fragment  of  the  shell,  /The  soldiers  crowded 
arqund  him ; but  their  dying  chief  cried : “ Men, 
go  to  your  duties  I Thank  God ! the  country 
has  not  lost  a younger  man.”  His  leg  was  am- 
putated, but  to  no  purpose — the  wound  was 
mortal. 

The  next  day  the  Mexicans  approached  with- 
in range  of  the  6-pounders ; and,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the  de- 
fenders had  an  opportunity  of  replying.  It  was 
done  with  such  effect  that  the  assailants  precip- 
itately retired.  Arista  then  summoned  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender.  Captain  Hawkins,  who  suc- 
ceeded Major  Brown  in  the  command,  replied 
that,  not  being  familiar  with  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage, he  was  not  very  sure  of  the  meaning  of 
General  Arista’s  letter ; but  if  it  was  a request 
to  surrender  he  must  positively  decline.  Then 
the  shot  and  shells  poured  into  the  fort  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  The  men  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  watching  for  them,  and  at 
last  joked  familiarly  about  their  Mexican  visit- 
ors. The  cook  said  the  rascals  had  spoiled  his 
coffee  by  throwing  a shell  into  the  pot.  Still, 
the  fatigue  of  watching  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  little  party.  Unless  relief  came,  they  must 
yield  at  last.  Eight  days  had  elapsed  since 
Taylor  marched,  and  they  had  no  news  of  him. 
The  anxiety  of  the  garrison  was  worse  than  the 
Mexican  fire.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  in 
the  intervals  between  the  discharges  from  the 
batteries,  cannonading  was  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fort  Isabel.  A tremendous  shout  from 
the  fort  welcomed  the  sound.  They  knew  Tay- 
lor was  coming.  They  knew  a battle  wras  being 
fought.  On  its  fate  depended  their  own  and 
that  of  the  whole  army.  Their  anxiety  can  be 
conceived. 

The  evening  before,  the  defenses  of  Fort  Is- 
abel being  completed  and  a garrison  left  for  its 
defense,  General  Taylor  marched  with  2111 
men  and  ten  guns,  two  of  which  w ere  18-pound- 
ers,  in  the  direction  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
men  were  boiling  with  excitement  and  ardor  for 
the  battle.  At  noon  next  day  a long  shout  arose 
from  the  advance-guard.  They  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  Mexican  army  in  order  of  battle. 
Apprised  by  his  scouts  of  Taylor’s  movements, 
Arista  had  marched  to  meet  him,  chosen  his 
ground,  and  drawn  up  his  army  in  a most  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  spot  he  had  chosen 
is  a plain  about  three  miles  in  extent,  bounded 
by  chaparral,  or  brushwood,  and  clumps  of  dwarf 
mosquito  trees,  called,  by  contrast  with  the  more 
diminutive  shrubs  of  the  country,  Palo  Alto,  or 
high  timber.  The  plain  itself  is  covered  with 
long  rank  grass,  reaching  to  the  muzzles  of  the 
field-pieces ; but  not  a hillock  or  an  elevation  of 
any  kind  breaks  the  level  of  its  surface.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  plain  the  Mexican  army  spread 
from  side  to  side.  On  cither  wing  the  cavalry 
were  posted,  their  bright  uniforms  and  lances 
glancing  in  the  noonday  sun;  between  them 
were  solid  columns  of  infantry,  with  cannon  at 
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i n tervals.  Gaudy  flags  and  pennons  waved  ovt  r 
each  regiment ; conspicuous  among  all  was  the 
banner  of  the  celebrated  Tampico  battalion, 
floating  proudly  over  as  fine  a body  of  men  as 
ever  carried  a musket.  ’Twas  a fine  sight,  this 
army,  about  six  thousand  men  in  all,  in  perfect 
discipline  and  equipments,  glittering  with  bright 
steel  and  tinsel  ornament,  and  evidently  as  eager 
for  the  fray  as  our  own.  The  lancers  on  the 
left  wing,  under  General  Torrejon,  were  espe- 
cially admired.  There  were  a thousand  of  them, 
gallant  fellows,  on  fine  horses,  full  of  fight,  and 
splendidly  equipped. 

When  the  enemy  was  signaled,  General  Tay- 
lor ordered  a halt,  and  bade  the  men  quench 
their  thirst  at  the  pools  by  the  roadside.  The 
colors  were  then  unfurled,  and  the  infantry  of- 
ficers reminded  their  men  of  the  significant  sen- 
tence in  the  last  general  order : “ The  General 
enjoins  upon  the  infantry  that  their  main  de- 
pendence must  be  in  the  bayonet.”  There  was 
not  in  that  army,  small  as  it  was,  one  man  who 
doubted  what  the  result  of  the  battle  would  be. 

At  two  o’clock  the  troops  advanced  in  two 
wrings.  The  right  was  composed  of  the  3d,  4th, 
and  5th  infantry,  Ringgold’s  battery,  a few  dra- 
goons under  May,  and  two  18-pounders  under 
Churchill ; in  the  left  was  a battalion  of  artil- 
lery serving  as  infantry,  Duncan’s  battery,  and 
the  8th  regiment  of  infantry.  As  they  marched 
forward,  Lieutenant  Blake,  of  the  topographical 
engineers,  galloped  out  from  the  line  alone  to- 
ward the  enemy,  never  drawing  rein  till  within 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  their  front ; he 
then  dismounted,  calmly  adjusted  a telescope, 
and  made  a minute  observation  of  their  force ; 
which  concluded,  he  rode  back  as  coolly  as  if  on 
parade.  Poor  fellow!  he  had  braved  the  fire 
of  the  whole  Mexican  army  to  fall  ingloriously 
the  next  morning  by  an  accidental  shot  from  his 
own  pistol. 

When  our  troops  had  advanced  within  seven 
hundred  yards  of  the  Mexicans,  a stream  of  fire 
ran  along  their  line,  and  round  shot  and  can- 
ister came  whizzing  through  the  air.  ’Twas 
the  first  of  the  battle.  Swift  as  thought,  Dun- 
can and  Ringgold  replied  with  far  greater  pre- 
cision; and  the  terrible  18-pounders  under 
Churchill  roared  louder  than  all.  Through 
and  through  the  solid  Mexican  masses  the  round 
balls  cut  lanes,  and  as  the  serried  ranks  closed 
over  the  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades,  fresh 
discharges  mowed  them  down  in  their  turn. 
Taylor’s  infantry  were  prudently  kept  out  of 
range ; and  the  enemy’s  pieces,  directed  against 
the  batteries,  were  too  ill  aimed  to  do  much 
mischief.  Galled  by  the  American  fire,  and 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unsteadiness  of 
their  horses,  Torrejon's  lancers  begged  to  be 
led  against  the  foe.  Arista  ordered  them  to 
turn  the  American  right,  which  rested  against 
a clump  of  chaparral.  They  instantly  disap- 
peared from  the  field  of  battle,  and  came  sweep- 
ing round  the  clump  in  headlong  haste.  But 
the  movement  had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  Tay- 
lor. Before  they  wheeled  round,  the  5th  moved 
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rapidly  toward  the  point  where  they  must  re-  | 
appear;  and  when  the  lancers  emerged  from 
cover,  our  fellows  awaited  them  in  square.  On 
they  came,  unslinging  their  escopetas  as  they 
rode,  and  firing  a harmless  volley  into  the  square. 
For  a moment  there  was  silence ; then  a rapid 
discharge  from  the  5th  shut  them  from  view, 
and  when  the  smoke  rose  the  lancers  had  broken, 
and  with  many  an  empty  saddle  were  in  full  re- 
treat. A loud  cheer  from  the  5th  hailed  the 
failure  of  the  charge.  The  Mexicans  were  not 
bcate  n,  however.  After  retiring  a short  distance, 
they  re-formed  and  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Taylor’s  train.  At  the  same  time  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  which  had  followed  them,  were 
brought  up  against  the  5th.  The  moment  was 
critical.  In  double-quick  time  the  3d  infantry 
hastened  to  protect  the  train,  and  two  of  Ring- 
gold’s  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  flew  over 
the  plain  to  meet  the  Mexican  artillery.  Both 
were  perfectly  successful.  The  terrible  volley 
they  had  encountered  from  the  5th  had  made 
the  lancers  cautious ; a very  few  shots  from  the 
3d  put  them  to  flight;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Ridgely  opened  on  the  Mexican  artillery  before 
they  had  time  to  unlimber.  So  well  aimed 
were  his  guns,  that  the  Mexicans  turned  at  the 
first  fire,  and  sought  refuge  behind  the  chap- 
arral. 

All  this  time  the  roar  in  the  front  had  never 
ceased.  It  was  now  arrested  by  a singular  acci- 
dent. The  wadding  of  the  guns,  falling  into 
the  long  dry  grass,  set  it  on  fire,  and  immense 
clouds  of  blinding  smoke  arose  from  the  plain. 
In  a twinkling  the  whole  battle-field  w'as  in  a 
blaze,  and  neither  combatant  could  see  his  foe. 
A dead  silence  ensued.  Both  commanders 
availed  themselves  of  the  pause  to  change  their 
position — Taylor  to  pursue  his  advantage,  Arista 
to  escape  the  murderous  fire  of  our  artillery. 
The  latter  turned  his  whole  line  at  right-angles 
. to  his  former  position ; the  former  pushed  for- 
ward his  right  wing,  until  Ringgold’s  guns  stood 
on  the  very  spot  at  first  occupied  by  Torrejon’s 
cavalry.  So  profound  was  the  silence  that  the 
creaking  of  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriages,  as 
twenty  yoke  of  oxen  drew  them  heavily  fonvard, 
could  he  heard  distinctly.  There  was  a moment 
of  fearful  suspense,  when  no  one  could  tell  how 
or  where  the  battle  would  burst  forth  anew.  At 
length  a gap  in  the  smoke  disclosed  to  Duncan’s 
sharp  eye  the  Mexican  masses  moving  silently 
down  along  the  chaparral  against  the  American 
left  wing.  In  a few'  moments  the  w'hole  force, 
with  1000  ranehero  cavalry,  in  good  order,  w'ould 
have  fallen  resistlessly  upon  the  8th  and  artil- 
lery battalion.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 
Urging  his  horses  to  a hand  gallop,  Duncan  tore 
round  the  burning  prairie,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke,  till  he  neared  its  left  side ; then  rapidly 
unliinbering,  wdth  match  lighted,  and  guns 
pointed,  he  awaited  the  foe.  A puff  of  wind 
lifted  the  vail  of  smoke ; the  cavalry  w-ere  within 
musket-shot,  sweeping  along  with  steady  tramp. 
The  Mexicans  hardly  saw  the  unexpected  ad- 
versarv^wdien  a thundering  discharge  from  the 
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whole  battery  assailed  them.  Reeling  beneath 
the  shock,  men  and  horses  rolled  over  in  the 
plain : the  advance  was  checked.  Behind  the 
horse,  however,  the  infantry  moved  steadily  and 
rapidly  forward,  the  Tampico  battalion  pressing 
eagerly  to  the  front.  Duncan  was  unsupported. 

A vigorous  charge  would  have  carried  the  bat- 
tery. General  Taylor  saw  the  danger,  and  or- 
dered up  the  6tb,  with  Keris  dragoons,  to  sup- 
port the  guns.  But  the  men  whom  Duncan  led 
sought  no  support.  Dividing  their  aim,  one 
section  poured  its  volleys  into  the  dense  col- 
umns of  Mexican  foot,  while  shells  and  grape 
from  the  other  crashed  through  the  disordered 
ranks  of  the  horse.  Yalliant  as  they  were,  the 
assailants  could  not  advance  under  that  deadly 
rain  of  shot. 

Meanwhile  the  action  had  been  resumed  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  plain.  Ringgold's 
battery  and  the  18-pounders  reopened  their  fire 
upon  the  masses  in  front  of  them.  In  return, 
the  Mexican  artillery  poured  a stream  of  canis- 
ter upon  the  guns.  The  range  was  closer  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  on  both  sides 
the  practice  was  murderous.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  Colonel  Payne  begged  Lieu- 
tenant Churchill  to  allow  him  to  sight  one  of 
his  pieces.  He  had  hardly  done  so  when  he 
heard  his  name  pronounced  in  a plaintive  voice 
behind  him.  Turning  hastily,  he  saw  Major 
Ringgold  lying  on  the  ground,  mortally  wrounded. 

A shot  had  mangled  both  the  gallant  soldiers 
legs,  and  laid  bare  the  bones.  Payne  mshed  to 
his  side.  “Take  this,”  said  the  dying  man 
feebly,  resting  his  head  on  his  left  hand,  and 
removing  with  his  right  a chain  from  his  neck, 

“ for  my  sister.”  Thus  fell  one  of  the  best  ar- 
tillery men  in  the  army.  Beside  him  lay  Cap- 
tain Page,  his  face  torn  away  by  a cannon-ball. 

The  Mexicans  had  got  the  range  perfectly,  and 
though  their  firing  was  slower  than  Churchill’s, 
it  never  slackened. 

Still,  in  many  portions  of  the  line  a wavering 
was  visible.  On  the  American  right,  their  pre- 
ponderance of  metal  enabled  Churchill  and 
Ridgely  to  do  terrible  execution ; on  the  left, 
Duncan  had  just  received  a fresh  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  followed  the  retreating  masses 
with  shell  and  canister.  Desperately  did  the 
Mexicans  struggle  against  the  irresistible  tor- 
rent which  drove  them  back.  Over  and  over 
again  Torrejon  rallied  a squadron  of  cavalry 
for  a charge,  but  each  time  an  unerring  shot 
from  the  batteries  dispersed  them.  The  fate 
of  the  day  was  sealed.  As  night  fell  the  re- 
treat of  the  Mexicans  became  undisguised; 
their  batteries  ceased  firing,  and  under  cover 
of  the  darkness  their  troops  withdrew  out  of 
range  into  the  chaparral.  Thus  was  won  the 
day  of  Palo  Alto. 

Worn  out  by  fatigue,  many  of  the  men  lay 
down  where  they  stood,  and  fell  asleep  before 
the  smoke  had  risen  from  the  battle-field.  The 
surgeons  and  their  aids,  with  torches,  hastened 
in  search  of  the  wounded,  stumbling  over 

corpses,  and  guided  by  the  groans  of  those 
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whom  the  shot  had  laid  low.  The  plain  was 
strewed  with  bodies.  Fifty-six  Americans  had 
fallen,  nine  of  them  to  rise  no  more ; the  Mex- 
ican loss,  which  was  far  greater,  has  never  been 
accurately  determined.  Arista  set  it  down  at 
252  killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  but  it  was 
probably  nearly  double  that  number. 

As  the  Mexican  surgeon-in-chief  had  fled 
with  his  instruments,  the  wounded  were  left  to 
die  on  the  field ; the  damp  night  saw  many  a 
brave  spirit  succumb  to  the  agony  of  thirst  and 
loss  of  blood. 

Before  daybreak  next  morning  Taylor  and 
his  officers  were  astir.  Though  the  men  had 
encamped  on  the  field,  nothing  was  known  of 
the  position  of  the  Mexicans ; the  attack  might 
be  renewed  at  break  of  day.  But  the  dawn 
burst  on  a deserted  plain.  The  enemy  had 
fled,  leaving  his  wounded  on  the  field. 

Several  hours  were  consumed  in  providing 
for  these,  and  preparing  for  the  march.  It  was 
not  till  one  p.m.,  that  the  army  advanced  to- 
ward the  river.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  General  had  begun  to  think  Arista  had 
fallen  back  on  Matamoras,  when  a sudden  rat- 
tle of  musketry,  followed  by  the  heavier  boom 
of  cannon  in  the  front,  revealed  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  ■ A few  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande 
the  Matamoras  road  intersects  a ditch  or  ravine, 
about  sixty  yards  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  called 
Resaca  de  la  Palma  In  front  it  resembles  an 
irregular  quarter-moon,  with  the  horns  to  the 
north,  from  which  side  the  army  was  advancing. 
With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  road,  the 
whole  space  inclosed  by  the  ravine,  as  well  as 
its  outside  borders,  is  covered  with  thick  chap- 
arral, in  every  portion  of  which,  with  guns  plant- 
ed so  as  to  sweep  the  road,  the  Mexican  army 
Awaited  Taylor's  Approach.  They  had  received 
reinforcements  that  morning,  to  replace  the  loss- 
es of  the  day  before ; and  the  ardor  of  the  new 
troops,  joined  to  the  confidence  inspired  by  the 
undoubted  strength  of  their  position,  had  quite 
dispelled  the  moral  effect  of  their  recent  defeat. 

The  day  was  fast  declining,  and  Taylor  was 
anxious  to  reach  Fort  Brown.  The  Mexican 
army,  about  three  times  his  strength,  was,  in  his 
eyes,  a mere  obstacle  to  be  overcome  as  a mat- 
ter of  course.  A few  minutes  sufficed  for  his 
plans,  and  to  rest  the  troops.  He  then  sent  for- 
ward Iiidgely’s  light  battery  along  the  road, 
and  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  infantry  deployed  as 
skirmishers  through  the  chaparral  toward  the 
ravine.  Iiidgeiy  advanced  under  a sheet  of 
flame  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  near- 
est Mexican  battery ; then,  rapidly  unlirabering, 
he  opened  fire  as  vigorously  as  usual.  The  skir- 
mishers forced  their  way  through  the  tangled 
brushwood  with  such  alacrity  that  they  kept 
pace  with  the  flying  artillery,  and  engaged  the 
enemy  at  the  same  moment.  On  their  side,  the 
Mexican  batteries  thundered  away,  and  the  in- 
fantry, posted  in  the  ditch  and  under  cover  of  the 
thicket  around  it,  poured  in  a destructive  shower 
of  ball.  It  was  clear  that  the  cannon  would 
not  decide^this  contest,  as  it  had  the  one  of  the 
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day  before.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  infantry 
to  recall  Taylor’s  injunction.  Well  did  they 
remember  it.  Bursting  furiously  from  the  chap- 
arral, the  gallant  3d  and  4th  leaped  into  the 
ravine,  bayoneted  or  drove  back  the  Mexicans 
stationed  there,  and  proceeded  to  form  in  the 
hollow.  Rallied  by  their  officers,  the  Mexicans 
returned  to  the  charge  before  our  troops  had 
formed,  and  again  the  steel  line  drove  them 
back.  Onward  then  our  brave  men  rushed  to 
the  foremost  Mexican  battery,  and  carried  it 
with  the  bayonet. 

But  the  road  was  untenable.  The  powerful 
batteries  in  the  rear  of  the  ravine  swept  it  with 
constant  discharges.  Ridgely  had  enough  to 
do  to  keep  off  the  cavalry  with  his  pieces,  and, 
as  it  was,  his  men  were  falling  rapidly  under  the 
the  iron  hail  to  which  they  w*ere  exposed.  It 
was  clear  that  the  fate  of  the  day  depended  on 
the  capture  of  the  Mexican  guns.  44  Captain 
May,”  roared  Taylor,  riding  up  to  the  dragoons, 

“ you  must  take  that  battery !”  “I  will  do  it,  Sir !” 
was  the  reply ; and  the  next  moment  May  and 
his  squadron  were  thundering  down  the  road. 
Ridgely’s  batteries  were  in  the  way,  the  men 
stripped  to  the  skin,  loading  and  firing  amidst 
the  rain  of  shot  like  very  devils.  “Wait,  Char- 
ley,” 6aid  their  commander  to  Captain  May, 

“ till  I draw  their  fire.”  The  air  was  rent  by 
the  ring  of  the  light  guns,  followed  instantane- 
ously by  the  stunning  roar  of  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries ; then  the  artillerymen  limbering  up,  May 
dashed  gallantly  forward,  far  ahead  of  his  troop,  » 
through  the  ravine,  and  straight  over  the  battery. 

The  guns  were  taken.  Dearly  bought,  however. 

In  the  act  of  cheering  on  the  men,  the  gallant 
Inge  had  been  Struck  by  a ball  in  his  throat,  and 
silenced  forever.  Over  the  Mexican  guns  they 
had  captured,  the  dragoons  had  fallen  so  thickly 
that  May  could  only  rally  six  men  to  hold  them. 

Seeing  this,  the  Tampico  battalion  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  May  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way 
back  to  the  lines  with  one  prisoner,  General  De 
la  Vega.  But  his  glorious  exploit  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  fruitless.  Just  as  the  Mexicans  re- 
took the  pieces,  Colonel  Belknap,  with  thtf  8th, 
and  part  of  the  5th,  charged  up  the  road,  and 
fell  upon  the  enemy  with  a yell.  Over  the  can- 
nons and  round  the  carriages  a desperate  fight 
with  the  bayonet  began.  Man  to  man,  and  foot 
to  foot,  every  inch  of  ground  was  contested  with 
desperate  obstinacy. 

The  cold  steel  was  doing  the  work  all  over 
the  field.  The  infantry  had  rushed  through 
the  ravine,  and  were  attacking  the  Mexicans  on 
their  own  side.  A party  of  the  4 th,  headed  by 
Captain  Buchanan,  stormed  an  retrenchment 
containing  a cannon,  and  drove  off  the  gunners. 

A squadron  of  Mexican  horse  immediately 
charged  them.  They  fired,  and  Corporal  Chis- 
holm shot  down  the  commanding  officer.  “ Wa- 
ter, water!”  cried  the  dying  Mexican,  in  pite- 
ous tones.  The  corporal  instantly  stooped  down 
and  placed  his  canteen  to  his  lips.  He  had 
scarcely  risen  when  a Mexican  ball  laid  him 
beside  his  expiring  foe. 
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On  another  side  MTntosh,  with  the  8th, 
made  a similar  attack  on  a party  of  Mexicans 
ensconced  behind  the  chaparral.  This  was  so 
thick  that  the  men  could  not  force  their  way 
through  it.  MTntosh  alone,  carried  forward  by 
his  horse,  penetrated  to  the  Mexican  side.  He 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  a host  of  foes. 
One  man  thrust  his  bayonet  through  his  mouth 
till  it  came  out  below  his  ear ; another  ran  him 
through  the  arm;  and  a third  pinned  him  to 
the  earth  with  a thrust  through  the  hip.  At 
that  moment  an  attack  from  another  side  di- 
verted the  attention  of  his  assailants.  Dun- 
can’s battery  had  crossed  the  ravine,  and  threat- 
ened them  in  flank.  MTntosh  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  Duncan,  without  looking  at  him, 
called  upon  him  for  support.  The  wounded 
man  could  barely  articulate;  he  tried  to  say, 
‘•Show  me  my  regiment,  and  I will  give  you 
the  support  you  need.” 

The  whole  army  had  by  this  time  crossed  the 
ravine  and  driven  back  the  Mexicans  from  its 
lx>rder.  For  a time  the  contest  was  maintained 
with  the  bayonet;  but  despite  the  valor  and 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  in  a hand-to-hand  con- 
flict victory  was  sure  to  rest  with  the  men  of 
. the  north.  They  fought  with  a ferocity  which 
.appalled  the  Mexicans.  From  bush  to  bush, 
from  sod  to  sod,  they  forced  them  back,  seem- 
ingly as  unconscious  of  fatigue  as  of  wounds. 
First  one  side,  then  another  gave  way.  The 
lancers,  scattered  and  dismayed,  began  to  charge 
fitfully  and  recklessly,  losing  men  and  gaining 
no  advantage.  At  last,  Duncan’s  and  Ridgely’s 
batteries  took  up  a commanding  position  on 
the  south  side  of  the  ravine,  and  opened  a fire 
of  grape  on  the  broken  masses.  This  finished 
them,  and  the  rout  became  general.  The  whole 
army,  with  Arista  at  its  head,  sought  safety  in 
flight.  His  camp  was  taken,  with  all  his  cor- 
respondence and  munitions  of  war.  He  had 
barely  time  to  rally  a few  lancers  when  the 
dragoons  and  the  light  batteries  were  on  his 
heels. 

Over  the  plains,  with  the  wings  of  terror,  scram- 
bled the  fragments  of  the  Mexican  army,  throw- 
ing away  accoutrements,  knapsacks,  and  arms, 
to  increase  their  speed.  -Horse  and  foot,  Tam- 
pico teterans  and  splendid  lancers,  were  all  hud- 
dled together  in  confused  masses,  no  man  know- 
ing his  companion,  or  thinking  of  aught  hut 
flight.  For  close  behind  them  rumbled  the  light 
artillery  of  the  victors,  halting  ever  and  anon  to 
pour  a deadly  shower  of  grape  upon  their  help- 
• less  hands.  On  another  side,  the  light  infantry 
and  dragoons  pressed  hotly  upon  the  hindmost, 
slaking  the  savage  fury  a battle  engenders  in 
the  soldier’s  breast.  There  was  no  pity  for  the 
slayers  of  Ringgold,  or  the  brutal  assassins  who 
would  have  murdered  MTntosh.  With  bayonet 
and  sabre,  with  grape  and  canister,  they  were 
driven  like  sheep  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  new’  dangers  awaited  them.  Boats  could 
not  be  found  for  a tithe  of  the  fugitives.  Crowds 
rushed  headlong  into  those  that  were  there,  and 
swainpcti  them.  Others  dashed  into  the  stream, 
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and  perished  in  the  waves.  To  add  to  all,  the 
defenders  of  Fort  Brown,  who  had  spent  a day 
of  maddening  anxiety  within  hearing  of  the 
battle,  assailed  the  flying  host  with  showers  of 
shot  as  it  reached  the  river. 

Over  one  hundred  Americans  were  missing 
next  morning  when  the  roll  was  called.  Thir- 
ty-nine had  been  killed.  The  Mexican  loss 
was  very  great.  Some  said  that  750  had  fall- 
en on  the  field ; others,  who  are  perhaps  nearer 
the  truth,  set  down  the  number  at  500.  But 
to  this  must  he  added  the  list  of  those  who  per- 
ished iu  the  flight  at  the  hands  of  the  pursuers, 
or  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  All  next 
day  the  United  States  troops  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  burying  the  dead ; night  came  on  be- 
fore the  sod  was  trodden  down  over  the  last 
grave. 

A few  days  wdre  spent  in  repairing  the  dam- 
age of  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  May,  and 
fortifying  Fort  Brown.  Then  Taylor  prepared 
to  cross  the  river  and  attack  Matamoras.  Dis- 
sensions and  strife  distracted  the  Mexican 
camp.  Arista  was  for  retreating  without  strik- 
ing a blow ; some  of  his  officers  recommended 
a bolder  course ; but  others,  influenced  by  the 
political  intrigues  at  work  in  the  army,  second- 
ed the  suggestion  of  their  chief,  and  Matamoras 
was  evacuated.  Haggard  and  sullen,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Mexican  force  slunk  out  of  the  city 
at  dusk  on  the  17th,  and  began  to  move  slowly 
southward.  As  they  marched,  some  vented 
openly  their  anger  at  the  timidity  of  the  gen- 
eral; others  gave  way  to  grief  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  country ; a few  committed  suicide 
in  rage,  and  General  Garcia  died  of  a broken 
heart.  Of  the  splendid  army  which  had  made 
such  an  imposing  appearance  at  Palo  Alto,  bare- 
ly 1800  disorganized  troops  remained.  Mean- 
while Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  at  leisure  and  in- 
vested Matamoras,  awaiting  reinforcements. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  days  of  July  that  he 
felt  strong  enough  to  advance  into  the  interior. 

By  that  time,  strong  bodies  of  volunteers  had 
landed  at  the  Brazos,  and  had  Taylor  possessed 
means  of  transportation,  he  might  have  led  ten 
thousand  men  against  the  enemy.  As  it  was, 
he  resolved  to  do  the  work  with  little  more  than 
half  that  number.  Pushing  up  the  river  to 
Camargo  early  in  August,  he  reviewed  his  army 
there,  discharged  all  sickly  and  discontented 
men,  and  selected  from  the  volunteers  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  1st  Ohio,  and  Kentucky 
regiments  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  Texas 
horse,  the  Baltimore  battalion,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Louisiana  44  three  months’  volunteers,”  to 
accompany  the  regulars.  The  rest  he  stationed 
at  various  posts  along  the  river.  On  the  19th 
August,  General  Worth,  who  had  rejoined  the 
army  at  Camargo,  marched  to  Cerralvo,  and 
the  two  other  divisions  under  Twiggs  and  But- 
ler followed  shortly  after.  The  march  to  Point 
Isabel  had  been  severe,  hut  it  was  nothing  to 
this.  Fever  and  other  diseases  had  weakened 
the  volunteers  in  the  camp  at  Camargo ; heat 

and  thirst  now  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  their 
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of  fine  fellows  died  by  the  roadside,  and  were 
hastily  thrust  into  pita  dug  at  night,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  a few  handfuls  of  dry  earth.  A 
whole  month  elapsed  before  the  army  marched 
from  the  village  of  Marin  toward  the  dark  tow  - 
ering line  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  and  encamped 
within  a few  miles  of  Monterey.  A squadron 
of  Mexican  horse  had  constantly  hovered  round 
them  ; and  from  their  scouts  they  knew  that 


miseries.  In  five  days,  Butler’s  division — all 
row  men — marched  seventy-live  miles,  for  the 
most  part  through  a barren  country,  where  no 
^atcr  could  be  had,  and  the  thorny  chaparral 
was  the  only  vegetation  visible.  At  the  close 
of  each  day  the  men  staggered  as  if  drunk- — 
breaking  the  ranks  constantly  to  rush  to  holes 
in  the  earth  in  search  of  stagnant  water,  but 
<eldc«m  finding  the  boon  they  sought.  Scores 
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Ampudia,  who  had  succeeded  Arista  in  com- 
mand of  the  army,  was  not  far  distant.  Early 
on  the  20th  September,  Taylor  rode  forward 
with  the  cavalry'  toward  Monterey,  never  halt- 
ing till  within  range  of  its  guns.  He  was  ad- 
justing his  glass  to  examine  the  defenses,  when 
a puff  of  smoke  rose  from  the  brow  of  the  cita- 
del, and  a shot  whizzed  through  the  air  close 
over  his  head.  The  sound  re-echoed  through 
the  mountain  gorges,  startling  the  main  army, 
and  stirring  the  young  blood  of  the  volunteers. 
“ Forward !”  was  the  cry ; and  soon  the  last  di- 
vision encamped  opposite  the  city  in  a grove 
called  San  Domingo. 

The  prospect  was  striking  and  lovely.  Be- 
tween the  city  and  the  camp  stretched  a fertile 
valley  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  orange  and  acacia 
groves,  and  sugar-cane;  all  exhibiting  a high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  wearing  an  air  of  lux- 
ury. The  city  itself,  half-vailed  by  thick  fo- 
liage,  gleamed  brightly  in  the  sun,  as  its  rays 
glanced  upon  the  smooth  marble-like  stucco 
which  covered  the  houses.  A tall  spire  near 
the  centre  marked  the  situation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ; elegant  residences  and  large  factories  dot- 
ted the  outskirts.  On  the  east  a silver  stream, 
a tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  emerged  from 
the  hills  behind  Monterey,  and  wound  itself 
through  the  plain,  in  the  rear  of  Forts  Teneria 
and  Diablo.  These  wrere  the  easternmost  works 
of  defense.  Opposite  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  advanced  a short  distance  in  the  plain,  the 
citadel,  with  frowning  bastions  bristling  with 
guns,  reared  its  formidable  front ; on  the  west, 
two  hills — Independence  and  Federacion — on 
the  north  and  south  of  the  river,  were  crowmed 
each  with  a fort  and  a battery  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  commanding  that  side  of  the  place. 
Behind  all  rose  the  tremendous  peaks  called 
the  Saddle  and  Mitre  Mountains.  Lofty  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Madre,  they  resembled  giants 
standing  over  the  lovely  town  at  their  feet, 
ready,  in  case  of  need,  to  roll  enormous  rocks 
from  their  summit  and  overwhelm  its  assailants. 
At  the  foot  of  those  mountains  ten  thousand 
Mexicans — horse,  foot,  and  artillery — were  as- 
sembled to  avenge  the  defeats  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  defend  the  queen  city 
of  the  North.  Taylor  had  but  6G4f>  men,  in- 
cluding officers.  The  Mexicans  lay  securely  in 
their  forts,  and  behind  defenses  of  great  strength ; 
our  men  were  in  the  open  plain.  They  had  can- 
non and  munitions  of  war  in  abundance ; Tay- 
lor had  four  light  batteries  of  six  pounders,  three 
howitzers,  and  one  useless  ten-inch  mortar  with- 
out a platform. 

Sunday  night  (20th  September)  set  in  dark 
and  cloudy  w'ith  a drizzling  rain.  The  plan  of 
attack  had  already  been  organized.  Worth, 
with  his  division  and  the  Western  Texans,  had 
marched  through  the  corn-fields  toward  the 
w'estern  extremity  of  the  city  to  attack  the 
heights  of  Federacion  and  In  depen  dencia.  Tay- 
lor, with  the  main  army,  menaced  the  east  end. 
Day  broke  bright  and  clear,  and  after  breakfast, 
at  the  drum’s  beat,  the  army  advanced  from  the 
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camp.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  General  Tay- 
lor’s intention  to  attack,  but  only  to  create  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Worth.  If  so,  fate  over- 
ruled his  plan.  Major  Mansfield  of  the  En- 
gineers, who  was-  in  advance  reconnoitring  the 
forts,  sent  word  to  Colonel  Garland  to  come 
forward,  having,  as  he  believed,  discovered  a 
practicable  point  for  attack.  The  latter  in- 
stantly descended  the  slope  at  the  head  of  the 
1st  and  3d  infantry,  Bragg’s  battery,  and  the 
Baltimore  battalion,  followed  as  he  went  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  Taylor,  who  sat  like  a statue 
on  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  In  breathless  silence 
the  army  w atched  the  steady  march  of  those 
brave  men  advancing  on  as  desperate  an  enter- 
prise as  history  records.  Before  they  had  neared 
the  point  designated  by  Mansfield,  the  citadel 
had  opened  a terrible  fire  on  their  right  flank ; 
and  the  moment  after  a battery  in  front  sent  a 
shower  of  ball  and  shell  into  their  ranks.  On 
they  marched,  never  wavering,  till  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  garrison  wras  so  short 
that  they  could  distinguish  the  faces  of  the  gun- 
ners. Then  Fort  Teneria,  hitherto  silent,  poured 
in  a deadly  volley,  enfilading  them  on  the  left. 

The  advance  did  not  burn  a cartridge.  Against 
such  defenses  Bragg's  battery  and  muskets  were 
as  useless  as  popguns.  Dreadfully  cut  up,  and 
in  some  confusion,  the  infantry  dashed  into  the 
suburbs,  and  sought  cover  behind  the  walls  of 
the  nearest  houses.  But  every  sj>ot  w'as  ex- 
posed. From  behind  walls  and  from  house-toj>s 
volleys  of  musketry  assailed  them  as  fiercely  as 
the  cannon.  The  advance  broke.  Barbour 
had  fallen;  Colonel  Watson,  in  the  act  of  cheer- 
ing on  his  men,  was  struck  dow  n by  a ball  in 
his  throat,  and  immediately  afterward  his  regi- 
ment, the  Baltimore  battalion,  despairing  of 
success,  fled  in  disorder.  Bragg  was  seen  in 
the  midst  of  the  hail  coolly  unbuckling  the  har- 
ness from  his  dead  horses.  The  1st  and  3d, 
scattered  and  separated,  sought  wildly  some 
point  where  they  could  use  their  weapons.  But 
no  one  knew  where  he  was,  or  whither  to  go. 

To  stand  still  was  certain  death ; they  turned 
and  fell  back.  As  they  emerged  from  the  lane, 
a body  of  lancers  fell  with  heavy  swoop  on 
their  broken  ranks,  mangling  the  wounded 
and  doing  considerable  damage  among  the  fu- 
gitives. 

Meanwhile  Taylor,  ignorant  of  Garland’s  fate, 
had  ordered  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Tennes- 
see volunteers  of  Butler’s  division,  with  the  4th 
infantry,  to  move  by  the  left  flank  toward  the 
point  of  attack.  Dividing  as  they  approached, 
the  4th  marched  directly  on  Fort  Teneria ; but 
befote  they  had  approached  within  musket-range 
a tremendous  volley  laid  low  one-third* of  the 
men,  and  the  rest  fell  back.  Decidedly  the  fate 
of  war  w'as  against  the  assailants.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion,  Taylor  rode  up,  and  learning 
how  matters  stood,  ordered  Butler’s  division  to 
fall  back,  and  Garland  to  withdraw  his  men  from 
the  field.  He  was  not  obeyed.  A singular 
accident  had  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day*. 
When  the  1st  broke  under  the  crosa-fir^  Qf  the 
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citadel  and  Fort  Teneria,  two  companies,  under 
Captain  Backus,  found  shelter  in  a tannery,  and 
immediately  clambered  to  the  roof,  which  they 
found  to  their  delight  overlooked  the  fort.  Just 
as  the  4th  gave  way,  Backus  opened  a galling 
lire  upon  the  Mexican  gunners.  At  that  mo- 
ment Quitman’s  brigade  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi volunteers  were  advancing  in  the  track 
of  the  4th  against  the  work.  Backus  saw  the 
opportunity,  and,  urging  his  company  to  load 
and  fire  rapidly,  shot  down  man  after  man  at 
the  Mexican  guns.  Ten  minutes  would  do  it: 
on  came  the  Brigade,  cut  up  by  the  citadel  fire, 
but  spared  the  fatal  volleys  of  the  fort:  the 
roof  of  the  tannery  w'as  WTeathcd  in  smoke.  At 
100  yards  Quitman  gave  the  word  to  charge. 
A tremendous  shout  rose  along  the  plain,  and 
the  gallant  volunteers  swept  like  a flame  up  the 
slope,  over  the  parapet,  through  an  embrasure, 
and  into  the  fort.  Nothing  could  resist  those 
bayonets.  As  they  rushed  in,  the  Mexicans 
rushed  out.  Teneria  was  safe.  The  news 
reached  Taylor  just  as  Butler  was  preparing  to 
fall  back : he  dispatched  an  aid  at  full  gallop 
to  countermand  the  movement.  At  the  head 
of  the  Ohio  regiment  of  volunteers,  Butler  then 
pressed  forward  toward  the  centre  of  the  city ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Garland  re-formed  his 
men,  and  made  a second  charge  more  desperate 
than  the  first.  But  it  w'as  impossible  to  con- 
tend against  the  batteries.  Fort  Diablo  and 
the  citadel  pelted  the  advancing  columns;  every 
street  was  raked  by  cannon ; every  house  was 
a battery,  whence  unseen  foes  poured  in  a dead- 
ly fire  on  the  assailants.  After  prodigious  loss, 
a retrograde  movement  was  ordered.  The  reg- 
ular infantry  fell  back  on  Fort  Teneria;  their 
comrades  on  the  camp.  The  first  day’s  work, 
nt  the  west  end,  was  over.  It  had  cost  nearly 
400  men. 

General  Worth  bad  been  more  fortunate. 
After  an  uneasy  night,  stray  shots  from  skir- 
mishers rousing  the  bivouac  every  few  minutes, 
he  had  debouched  at  an  early  hour  from  the 
corn-fields  and  advanced  toward  the  Saltillo 
road.  There  a strong  party  of  lancers  awaited 
him,  supported  by  several  companies  of  foot.  As 
Hay’s  Texans  approached,  leading  the  column, 
the  Mexicans  couched  their  lances  and  swept 
down  upon  them.  Two  companies  of  the  Tex- 
ans dismounted  and  took  a position  behind  a 
fence;  the  others  vainly  endeavored  to  with- 
stand the  charge.  Pressing  forward  with  re- 
sistless force  the  lancers  rode  through  the  line, 
scattering  the  Texans,  and  bore  down  on  Smith’s 
light  infantry,  which  was  deployed  as  skirmish- 
ers. These  firing  hastily  and  without  aim,  failed 
in  checking  the  foe.  On  they  came,  their  bright 
pennons  floating,  and  their  horses  covered  with 
foam,  when  the  dismounted  Texans  opened  fire. 
Not  a shot  was  lost.  Those  unerring  rifles  rang 
not  in  sport.  Saddle  after  saddle  was  emptied, 
and  the  front  rank  palled  up.  At  that  moment 
Duncan  had  unlimbered  his  guns,  and  poured  a 
deadly  discharge  of  canister  over  the  heads  of 
the  iiVinpi^heiu  i\to  i\*  lancers’  ranks.  They 


broke  instantly  and  fled.  After  them,  in  hot 
haste,  ran  Smith's  skirmishers  and  the  artillery. 
Man  after  man  was  picked  off  as  they  galloped 
up  the  hillside.  The  Colonel,  a gallant  fellow, 
who  had  vainly  endeavored  to  rally  his  men, 
was  seen  to  fall  from  his  horse,  struck  by  a bul- 
let, and  to  roll  down  the  slope. 

Master,  by  their  defeat,  of  the  Saltillo  road, 
Worth  detached  Captain  Smith,  with  800  men, 
to  storm  the  height  of  Federacion,  on  which 
stood  Fort  Soldado  and  a batter)'  of  two  guns. 
At  noon  they  advanced  stealthily  through  the 
corn-fields  toward  the  river.  Discovered  by 
the  enemy,  a rain  of  shot  was  poured  down  upon 
them,  splashing  the  water  into  their  faces  as 
they  crossed  the  stream ; and  almost  at  the 
same  moment  a body  of  Mexican  infantry  were 
seen  descending  the  height  to  meet  them. 
Worth,  perceiving  the  movement,  instantly  dis- 
patched the  5th  and  7th,  by  different  lines,  to 
divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  support 
Smith.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  the  latter  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  slope,  seeking  cover  under 
crags  and  bushes,  and  firing  irregularly  at  the 
Mexican  sharpshooters  overhead.  Here  the 
Texan  rifle  came  into  beautiful  play.  The 
Mexican  aim  was  bad,  the  balls  passing  over 
the  assailants’  heads : the  latter  did  not  lose  a 
shot.  Upward  they  crept,  clinging  to  roots  and 
bushes,  narrowing  their  circle  as  they  approach- 
ed the  summit,  and  picking  off  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance ; till,  at  lust,  the  crest  gained,  they  fell 
upon  the  Mexicans  with  the  bayonet,  and  drove 
them  headlong  toward  Fort  Soldado.  A glo- 
rious cheer  rent  the  air  as  the  stars  and  stripes  . 
were  run  up  over  the  Mexican  flag-staff.  The 
5th  and  7th,  seeing  that  the  battery  was  carried, 
and  that  the  enemy  was  flying  toward  Soldado, 
wheeled,  and  advanced  in  double-quick  time 
upon  that  point.  It  was  a race  between  them 
and  the  Mexicans.  Both  entered  the  fort  al- 
most at  the  same  moment,  the  low  parapet  offer- 
ing no  serious  obstacle.  Within,  the  struggle 
did  not  last  five  minutes.  In  less  than  that 
time  the  few  who  resisted  were  shot  or  bay- 
oneted, and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  was  in  full 
flight  down  the  hillside.  The  whole  height 
w'as  taken,  almost  without  loss. 

As  the  United  States  flag  rose  in  the  air,  a 
terrific  fire  from  the  forts  on  Independenoia 
Hill  opened  upon  it.  Showers  of  grape  tore  np 
the  ground.  In  reckless  fury  the  Texans,  fol- 
lowing close  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  Mexicansy 
toppled  many  a man  ere  he  reached  the  plain. 

In  the  midst  ofithe  conflict  a storm  burst  over- 
head ; the  thunder  roared  as  loud  as  the  cannon, 
and  a hurricane  swept  over  the  height.  War 
seemed  to  rage  above  as  well  as  below. 

The  night  was  wet  and,  on  the  mountain 
heights,  piercingly  cold.  Many  of  the  men  had 
neither  food  nor  blankets.  But  a small  portion 
of  the  work  was  done.  At  three  next  morning 
a small  party,  under  Colonel  Childs,  marched 
to  storm  the  other  height.  Silently  they  groped 
their  way  in  the  darkness  to  its  base,  and . began 
to  climb  through  the  mist'which.  enveloped  the 
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whole  acclivity,  observing  the  utmost  precaution 
to  prevent  detection  by  the  enemy.  So  well  did 
they  manage  that  the  first  ray  of  daylight  pierc- 
ing the  morning  fog  found  them  close  to  the 
summit,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  only 
picket  the  Mexicans  had  thought  fit  to  throw 
out.  The  latter  fired  hastily,  and  fell  back. 
The  storming  party  gave  them  a volley  in  re- 
turn, and  charged  vigorously  upward,  reaching 
the  summit  just  in  time  to  see  the  Mexicans, 
bewildered  and  panic-struck,  throw  their  can- 
non down  the  declivity,  and  scamper  toward  the 
Bishop's  Palace.  The  redoubt  was  carried  as 
easily  as  the  forts  on  Federacion.  There  only 
remained  the  Bishop's  Palace,  situate  on  the 
same  hill  (Independencia),  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  defenses  on  that  side  of  the  city. 

It  was  a work  of  great  strength ; solid  walls 
of  masonry,  mounted  with  a howitzer  and  can- 
non, and  well  garrisoned.  Fearing  the  loss  of 
life,  Worth  forbade  any  attempt  to  storm  it,  but 
directed  a field-piece  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  re- 
doubt, and  brought  to  bear.  In  two  hours  a 
12-pounder  was  partly  dragged  partly  carried  to 
the  summit — a height  of  800  feet  above  the 
plain — and  opened  with  shell  and  shrapnel  on 
the  Palace.  No  visible  results  were  produced. 
Signs  of  a sortie  were,  however,  soon  apparent, 
and  a body  of  light  infantry  were  thrown  out  as 
an  advance  along  the  road  to  the  redoubt,  while 
the  riflemen  and  the  rest  of  the  main  body  lay 
in  wait  on  both  sides  of  the  pathway.  These 
preparations  were  hardly  made  before  a squadron 
of  lancers  were  seen  sweeping  up  the  hill  at  full 
gallop.  The  advance  fired  and  fell  back.  The 
Mexicans,  mistaking  their  manoeuvre,  pressed 
on  the  faster,  till  the  troops  on  both  sides  were 
enabled  to  close  to  the  right  and  left,  and  de- 
liver their  fire  at  close  range.  Stunned  by  this 
unexpected  discharge,  the  lancers  turned  their 
horses’  heads  back  toward  the  Palace.  The 
infantry  instantly  followed  with  the  bayonet. 
Down  the  hill  they  ran,  almost  side  by  side 
with  the  foe,  keeping  pace  with  the  horses,  and 
rapidly  approaching  the  Palace.  The  officer 
vainly  endeavored  to  carry  out  Worth’s  order, 
and  restrain  their  men.  Their  blood  was  up, 
the  enemy  was  in  full  flight,  and  nothing  could 
stop  them.  Pell-mell  with  the  Mexicans  they 
rushed  up  to  the  walls;  Ayers  soon  found  an 
embrasure,  through  which  he  leaped,  followed  by 
his  men,  while  Bradford  entered  by  the  priest- 
cap.  The  fall  of  the  Federacion,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  redoubt,  had  destroyed  the  morale 
of  the  garrison  : they  did  not  wait  to  dispute  the 
entrance  of  the  Palace,  but,  spiking  their  guns, 
fled  precipitately  to  the  city.  Great  havoc  was 
committed  among  the  flying  masses  by  the  rifle- 
men and  Duncan’s  pieces.  Thus  fell  the  last  of 
the  defenses  on  the  west  side.  The  tug  of  war 
had  now  come. 

At  the  dead  of  night,  Fort  Diablo  was  evac- 
uated. As  soon  as  the  fact  was  discovered, 
Quitman  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  the  Missis- 
sippi regiment.  Thus  early  on  23d,  a cross-fire 
was  ope  ned  ♦hvc’t  ? from  the  Bishop’s  Palace 


on  the  west,  and  from  Teneria  and  Diablo  on  the 
east.  Simultaneously,  bodies  of  riflemen  on 
both  sides  began  to  force  their  way  through  the 
streets  toward  the  Gran  Plaza,  which  served  as 
the  Mexican  head-quarters.  The  streets  were 
barricaded  with  mason-work  pierced  for  mus- 
ketry, and  every  second  house  had  on  the  roof 
a sand-bag  battery,  from  whence  showers  of 
bullets  were  poured  on  the  assailants.  The 
Mexicans  fought  obstinately.  Grosser  misman- 
agement on  the  part  of  generals,  or  nobler  cour- 
age on  that  of  soldiers,  were  never  witnessed. 
Taught  by  the  losses  of  the  first  day,  Taylor 
gave  special  directions  to  Colonel  Davis,  of  the 
Mississippi  volunteers,  and  to  the  other  officers 
of  the  advance  corps  to  husband  their  men.  He 
Jiimself  was  seen,  as  usual,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bullets,  coolly  directing  this  house  to  be  occu- 
pied, or  that  street  to  be  abandoned.  Worth, 
on  his  side,  was  equally  careful.  On  east  and 
west  the  riflemen  were  directed  to  crawl  over 
the  housetops,  exposing  themselves  as  little  as 
possible,  and  to  pick  off  every  Mexican  visible. 

The  order  was  literally  obeyed  by  the  Texans. 
Meanwhile  the  infantry  cut  their  way  into 
houses  with  the  ax,  and  slowly  advanced,  bat- 
tering a passage  for  themselves  through  the 
walls.  With  dismay  the  enemy  perceived  thnt 
the  besiegers  enjoyed  as  complete  a shelter  as 
the  besieged  ; and  that  their  strong  position  w*as 
useless  to  check  the  steady  advance  of  the  Amer- 
icans. The  scene  in  the  Gran  Plaza  and  its 
environs  was  frightful  in  the  extreme.  Men, 
women,  and  children  (for  many,  trusting  in  the 
strength  of  the  place,  had  not  removed  their 
families)  were  huddled  together,  smitten  with 
panic,  and  shrieking  whenever  a ball  whizzed 
over  their  heads.  There  w'as  no  concert  among 
the  officers.  The  inner  barricades  were  well  gar- 
risoned, and  whenever  the  Americans  appeared 
in  a street  a hail  of  bullets  was  poured  upon 
them ; but  neither  the  Commander-in-chief  nor 
any  one  else  seemed  capable  of  planning  an  of- 
fensive movement.  The  hand  of  fate  was  laid 
heavily  upon  the  city.  Already  the  sack  had 
commenced.  In  many  of  the  houses  groups  of 
Mexicans  were  surprised,  and  old  men  and  young 
girls  were  seen  clasping  the  knees  of  the  officers 
and  praying  for  protection  against  the  soldiery. 
Elsewhere  the  native  women,  with  manly  cour- 
age, were  tending  the  wounded  and  carrying 
munitions  to  the  barricades.  The  end  was  ap- 
proaching. When  night  fell,  the  assailants  had 
hemmed  in  the  garrison,  and  two  blocks  were 
the  only  interval  between  Worth’s  sharpshooters 
and  the  Gran  Plaza.  A mortar,  under  Major 
Monroe,  had  been  sent  to  the  west  end,  and  was 
served  at  intervals  during  the  night  on  the  Ca- 
thedral. A very  few  hours  of  daylight  would 
have  enabled  it  to  blow  up  the  building,  wliich 
was  filled  with  powder. 

But  Ampudia  had  already  decided  to  sur- 
render. Early  on  the  24th,  a bugle  sounded, 
and  a messenger,  bearing  a flag  of  truce,  ap- 
proached the  forts  with  proposals  for  a capitu- 
lation. He  w*as  gladly  received  by  Taylor,  who 
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was  anxious  to  spare  further  effusion  of  blood ; 
hostilities  were  suspended,  negotiations  com- 
menced, and,  on  the  day.  following,  Monterey 
surrendered. 

Thus  fell  the  stronghold  of  Northern  Mexico, 
and  one  of  the  best  fortified  places  in  America. 
It  had  stood  many  a siege  ; for  thirteen  days  had 
been  vainly  attacked  by  the  Spanish  troops  in 
the  War  of  Independence ; and  was  considered 
impregnable  by  the  native  soldiers.  Yet  Tay- 
lor’s army,  composed,  according  to  Ampudia, 
of  a couple  of  thousand  regulars,  with  “ a band 
of  adventurers  without  valor  or  discipline/’ 
stormed  it  in  three  days,  at  a loss  of  only  158 
killed  and  368  wounded — the  besieged  losing 
over  1000  men.  On  the  26th  the  evacuation 
commenced,  and  on  the  29th  General  Worth 
was  installed  as  military  Governor  of  Monterey. 
Its  appearance  resembled  a vast  burial-ground, 
l'utrid  corpses  tainted  the  night  air,  and  the 
howl  of  the  wolves,  which  were  attracted  from 
the  chaparral  by  the  scent,  echoed  dismally 
through  the  suburbs.  Many  of  the  citizens  had 
fled  with  the  army;  only  a few  wroe-stricken 
families  w ere  left  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the 
conqueror. 

An  armistice  terminated  hostilities  till  the 
13th  November.  By  that  time  Santa  Anna — 
who  had  returned  to  Mexico — had  mustered  a 
]>owerful  army  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  march  against  Monterey.  Taylor,  in- 
tending to  act  on  the  defensive  only,  proposed 
to  occupy  a line  stretching  from  Saltillo  to  Tam- 
pico, which  fort  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Mex- 
icans; and,  in  pursuance  of  this  plan,  marched 
on  Saltillo  and  Victoria,  and  occupied  them 
without  resistance.  His  plans  were  frustrated 
by  a requisition  from  General  Scott  depriving 
him  of  Worth’s  and  Twiggs’s  divisions  of  regu- 
lars. Thus  reduced  to  a force  of  some  5000 
men — all  of  whom,  except  a few  dragoons  and 
artillery,  were  volunteers — Taylor  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  projected  line,  and  to  content 
himself  w ith  one  stretching  from  Saltillo  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  part  of  Februaiy.were  spent  by  the 
army  in  awaiting  the  Mexican  attack.  It  was 
known  that  Santa  Anna  w'ould  advance  from 
San  Luis  to  expel  the  invaders;  his  force  was 
fairly  estimated,  and  the  wide  disparity,  in  point 
of  numbers,  between  the  two  armies  was  not 
concealed  from  the  troops.  Yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  retreating;  on  the  contrary,  when 
Taylor  determined  to  advance  southward  from 
Saltillo,  and  to  occupy  Agua  Nueva,  eighteen 
miles  nearer  the  foe,  the  whole  army  marched 
in  high  spirits.  It  was  subsequently  found  that 
the  force  under  Taylor — including  Wool’s  di- 
vision, which  had  joined  the  main  army — was 
too  small  to  hold  Agua  Nueva,  and  a retrograde 
movement  was  ordered  to  the  pass  of  La  An- 
gostura, a narrow  defile  near  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista.  There  the  army  awaited  Santa 
Anna’s  approach. 

It  was  on  the  22d  of  February — Washington’s 
birthrday — that  the  Mexican  advance  made  its 
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appearance,  rolling  before  it  clouds  of  dust.  It 
had  suffered  dreadfully  on  the  road  from  San 
Luis  from  cold  and  want  of  supplies;  but  al- 
lowing for  these  sources  of  loss,  the  army  led 
by  Santa  Anna  can  not  have  numbered  less 
than  20,000  men,  including  4000  cavalry,  and 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery ; and  the  sufferings  of 
the  march  made  the  soldiers  all  the  more  eagei: 
for  the  battle.  Disappointed  in  not  finding 
Taylor  at  Agua  Nueva  as  he  had  expected, 
Santa  Anna  proclaimed  that  he  had  fled,  and 
ordered  the  cavalry  in  pursuit.  The  Mex- 
icans had  already  had  one  experience  of  Tay- 
lor’s flights — a second  was  at  hand.  When  the 
lancers  reached  the  Angostura,  they  found  the 
pass  guarded  by  Washington’s  battery  of  eight 
pieces,  and  very  properly  halted.  The  corre- 
spondence, since  so  famous,  between  the  two 
generals,  then  took  place;  and  on  receipt  of 
Taylor’s  laconic  letter,  Santa  Anna  commenced 
the  attack. 

The  advantage  of  position  was  all  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States  army.  The  pass  it- 
self was  so  narrow  that  Washington’s  battery 
could  guard  it  against  almost  any  force;  im- 
passable gullies  and  ravines  flanked  it  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  the  mountains  gradually 
rose  td  a height  of  some  2000  feet.  The  only 
spot  on  which  a regular  battle  could  be  fought 
was  a plateau  on  the  east  of  the  pass,  which 
stretched  from  the  precipitous  mountain  slope 
nearly  to  the  road,  terminating  on  that  side  in 
I several  ridges  and  ravines.  This  plateau  gained, 
the  pass  might  have  been  turned;  and  accord- 
ingly Santa  Anna’s  first  thought  was  to  master 
it.  A strong  body  of  light  infantry  was  dis- 
patched, in  the  afternoon  of  22d,  to  climb  the 
mountain  side  which  commanded  the  plateau ; 
but  the  moment  the  manoeuvre  was  perceived, 
a party  of  Taylor’s  riflemen  ascended  the  oppo- 
site ridge  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  Mexicans 
opened  fire,  and  the  Kentuckians  replied ; and 
thus,  as  each  body  strove  to  overtop  the  other, 
both  ridges  were  soon  covered  with  smoke. 
Foiled  in  hi9  object,  Santa  Anna  awaited  the 
morning  to  commence  operations  in  earnest; 
and  Taylor,  fearing  an  attack  on  Saltillo,  set 
out  to  complete  the  defenses  of  that  point  dur- 
ing the  night. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  American 
pickets  were  driven  in,  and  at  break  of  day  the 
Mexican  light  infantry,  on  the  ridge  above  the 
plateau,  led  by  General  Ampudia,  commenced 
charging  down  into  the  ravine  which  separated 
them  from  the  Kentuckians.  They  had  received 
reinforcements  during  the  night,  and  were  at 
least  eight  to  one.  Fortunately,  General  Wool 
had  anticipated  the  movement,  and  Lieutenant 
O’Brien  was  ready  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a 
piece  of  cannon.  A very  few  discharges,  well- 
aimed,  sent  the  Mexicans  back  to  cover.  Then 
the  main  army  advanced ; two  columns,  under 
Pacheco  and  Lombardini,  supported  by  lancers 
and  a 12-pounder  batten'  in  the  rear,  marching 
directly  toward  the  plateau,  and  a third  moving 
against  the  pass.  Wool  had  disposed,  tfrp  army 
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almost  in  a line  across  the  plateau  from  the 
pass  to  the  mountain : Washington’s  battery 
being  on  the  right,  and  O’Brien’s  on  the  left 
wing,  the  infantry  and  a squadron  of  dragoons 
in  the  centre,  and  the  volunteer  cavalry  inclined 
slightly  to  the  rear  on  the  right  and  left.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  Pacheco’s  column  de- 
bouched from  a ravine,  and  began  to  form  cool- 
ly on  a ridge  of  the  plateau.  General  Lane 
hastened  forward,  skirting  the  mountains  with 
the  2d  Indiana  volunteers  and  O’Brien’s  bat- 
tery to  meet  them.  At  two  hundred  yards 
O’Brien  opened  with  terrific  effect;  the  close 
columns  of  the  Mexicans  were  plowed  by  his 
shot.  But  the  reply  was  steady  and  almost 
equally  effective  liaked  on  the  left  by  the 
12-pounder  battery,  and  assailed  by  a storm  of 
bullets  from  the  masses  rising  out  of  the  ravine, 
the  volunteers  fell  thickly  round  their  colors, 
and,  after  some  minutes,  the  Indiana  volunteers 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  fled  in  spite  of 
Lane’s  efforts  to  rally  them.  O’Brien  was  left 
almost  alone  with  his  guns.  He  fired  one  last 
discharge,  then  hastily  limbering  up,  followed 
the  flying  infantry  over  the  plateau. 

It  had  like  to  have  been  a fatal  movement ; 
for  Lombardini  gaining  the  southern  edge  of 
the  plateau  at  that  moment,  the  two  Mexican 
columns  united,  and  the  lancers,  who  swarmed 
on  the  flanks,  galloped  down  with  fell  swoop  on 
the  volunteers.  To  add  to  the  danger,  the  In- 
diana regiment  in  its  flight  became  entangled 
with  the  Arkansas  volunteers,  who  caught  the 
panic  and  fled  likewise.  Their  loss  in  a fight 
where  the  enemy  was  over  four  to  one  was 
severely  felt.  However,  nothing  daunted,  the 
2d  Illinois,  under  Colonel  Bissell,  received  the 
Mexican  fire,  and  returned  it  as  fast  as  the 
men  could  load.  The  dragoons,  who  could 
do  no  sendee  in  such  a conflict,  ’were  sent  to 
the  rear;  but  a couple  of  guns,  under  Trench 
and  Thomas,  were  brought  to  bear,  and  every 
shot  cut  like  a knife  through  the  Mexican  col- 
umns. Still,  it  was  impossible  for  such  a hand- 
ful of  men  to  check  an  army  of  thousands : the 
enemy  poured  down  the  plateau,  and,  passing 
between  the  mountain  and  the  Illinoisans,  turned 
our  left,  and  poured  in  a flank  as  well  as  a front 
fire.  Eighty  men  having  fallen  in  twenty  miu- 
utes,  Colonel  Bissell  gave  the  w ord  of  command 
to  face  to  the  rear,  and  the  gallant  regiment,  as 
cool  as  if  on  drill,  faced  about,  marched  delib- 
erately a few  yards  toward  the  ravine — Church- 
ill walking  his  horse  before  them — then  turned 
and  resumed  firing. 

Meanw  hile  the  lancers  were  driving  the  In- 
diana and  Arkansas  volunteers  off*  the  plateau, 
and  cutting  off  the  riflemen  in  the  mountain 
from  the  main  army.  These,  perceiving  the 
danger,  and  trusting  that  the  lancers  would  be 
checked  by  the  Arkansas  and  Kentucky  caval- 
ry, toward  which  they  were  approaching,  aban- 


doned their  position,  and  came  running  down 
the  inountoiu  side,  with  a view  of  cutting  their 
way  back  to  the  batteries.  But  the  mounted 
volunteers  made  but  a brief  stand  against  the 
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impetuous  charge  of  the  lancers;  and  Ampu- 
dia’s  light  infantry  no  Booner  saw  the  riflemen 
move  than  they  followed  close  on  their  heels, 
firing  as  they  w’ent.  The  slaughter  of  our  poor 
fellows  was  dreadful;  the  Texans  were  anni- 
hilated. In  one  confused  mass,  riflemen  and 
volunteer  cavalry,  Arkansans  and  Kentuckiaus 
w'ere  driven  back  by  the  advancing  columns  of 
the  enemy,  and  little  was  wanted  to  complete 
the  rout.  Vainly  did  the  officers  try  to  rally 
the  fugitives.  No  sooner  had  a handful  of  men 
been  persuaded  to  halt  and  turn  than  a volley 
from  the  Mexicans  scattered  them.  Thus  fell 
Captain  Lincoln — a chivalrous  spirit,  who  was 
struck  to  the  earth  by  two  balls  in  the  act  of 
cheering  on  a small  party  of  Kentuckians  to 
hold  their  ground. 

At  this  perilous  moment  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry was  drowned  by  a tremendous  roar  of 
cannon  in  the  direction  of  the  pass.  The  Mex- 
icans under  Villamil  had  approached  within 
range,  and  Captain  Washington,  who  had  sworn 
to  hold  the  pass  against  any  odds,  was  keeping 
his  word.  The  gunners  had  been  wild  w ith  ar- 
dor and  suspense  all  morning;  they  were  now 
gratified,  and  though  three  guns  had  been  taken 
from  the  battery,  they  poured  such  a murderous 
fire  upon  Villamil’s  column  as  it  approached 
through  the  narrow  pass,  that,  after  wavering  a 
moment,  it  scattered,  and  most  of  the  men  sought 
refuge  in  the  ravines.  The, moment  they  broke 
the  2d  Illinoisans,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
pass,  eagerly  followed  their  colonel,  Hardin,  to 
the  plateau,  to  share  the  dangers  of  their  com- 
rades. Almost  as  soon  M4Kcc’s  Kentuckians 
and  Bragg’s  battery  came  plunging  through  the 
gullies  on  the  west  of  the  pass  and  joined  them  ; 
while  Sherman’s  guns  were  speedily  brought  up 
from  the  rear.  Thus  the  1st  Illinoisans  were 
saved,  and  grape  and  canister  mowed  down  the 
Mexican  masses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Still,  the  light  infantry  under  Ampudia  were 
pressing  on  by  the  left  to  the  rear  of  Wool’s  posi- 
tion. In  half  an  hour  the  pass  might  have  been 
turned.  Most  providentially  at  that  moment 
Taylor  arrived  with  Davis’s  Mississippi  rifle- 
men and  May’s  dragoons.  The  former  barely 
stopped  an  instant  for  the  men  to  fill  their 
canteens,  then  hastened  to  the  field.  Boiling 
with  rage,  Davis  called  on  the  Indiann  volun- 
teers to  form  “behind  that  wall,”  pointing  to 
his  men,  and  advance  against  their  enemy. 

Their  colonel,  Bowles,  the  tears  streaming  dow  n 
his  face,  finding  all  his  appeals  fruitless,  seized 
a musket,  and  joined  the  Mississippians  as  a 
private.  Time  could  not  he  lost ; Ampudia 
was  close  uj>on  them;  Davis  formed  and  ad- 
vanced with  steady  tread  against  a body  more 
than  five  times  his  strengih.  A rain  of  halls 
poured  upon  the  Mississippians,  but  no  man 
pulled  a trigger  till  sure  of  his  mark.  Then 
those  deadly  rifles  blazed,  and  stunned  the  Mex- 
ican advance.  A ravine  separated  them  from 
the  enemy ; Davis  gave  the  word,  and,  with  a 
cheer,  down  they  rushed  and  up  the  other  side ; 
then  forming  hastily,  with  one  awful  volley  they 
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shattered  the  Mexican  head,  and  drove  them 
back  to  cover. 

Bat  the  cavalry  had  crept  round  the  mount- 
ain, and  were  descending  on  the  hacienda. 
They  were  Torrejon’s  brigade,  splendid  fellows, 
mostly  lancers,  and  brimful  of  light.  Opposed 
to  them  were  Yell’s  Arkansas  and  Marshall’s 
Kentucky  mounted  volunteers — less  than  half 
their  number.  Hopelessly  these  bravo  fellows 
stood,  tiring  their  carbines  as  the  foe  approach- 
ed ; but  the  last  man  was  still  taking  aim  when 
the  lancers  were  upon  them  like  a whirlwind. 
The  brave  Yell  was  dashed  to  the  eartli  a corpse, 
and  Lieutenant  Vaughan  fell  from  his  horse, 
pierced  by  twenty-four  wounds.  Huddled  to- 
gether in  a confused  mass,  Mexicans  and  Amer- 
icans dashed  side  by  side  toward  the  hacienda, 
engaged  in  a death-struggle  as  they  galloped 
onward,  and  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  dust.  One 
tall  Mexican  was  seen,  mounted  upon  a power- 
ful horse,  spearing  every  one  that  came  within 
reach,  in  the  drunkenness  of  battle ; while  here 
and  there  a Kentuckian,  with  native  coolness, 
loaded  as  he  rodp,  and  brought  down  man  after 
man.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  read  these 
lines,  the  horses’  hoofs  were  rattling  over  the 
streets,  shrieks  and  shouts  heralding  their  ap- 
proach. Amidst  the  din,  the  crack  of  rifles 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  told  that  the  little 
garrison  were  holding  their  own.  Through  and 
through  the  hacienda  the  Mexicans  swept,  dis- 
engaging themselves  from  the  volunteers  just  in 
time  to  escape  a charge  from  May’s  dragoons, 
which  came  clattering  down  the  ravine  to  the 
rescue.  Reynolds  followed  with  two  pieces  of 
flying  artillery,  and  Torrejon  himself,  badly 
wounded,  and  minus  several  of  his  best  men, 
was  glad  to  escape  to  the  mountains. 

Meanwhile  Major  Dix  had  snatched  the  col- 
ors of  the  2d  Indiana  volunteers  from  the  hands 
of  their  bearer,  and  bitterly  swore  that,  with 
God’s  help,  that  standard  should  not  be  dis- 
graced that  day.  “ lie  would  bear  it  alone,”  he 
said,  44  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.”  Roused  by 
his  words,  a few  men  rallied  around  him,  and 
joined  the  Mississippi  rifles  on  the  plateau. 
The  gallant  3d  Indiana  were  there,  and  Sher- 
man had  brought  up  a howitzer.  Enraged  at 
the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  hacienda,  a fresh 
body  of  lancers  now  charged  these  troops,  ad- 
vancing in  close  column,  knee  to  knee,  and 
lance  in  rest.  In  breathless  haste,  the  volun- 
teers were  thrown  across  the  narrow  ridge,  in  two 
lines,  meeting  at  an  angle  near  the  ceutre.  Not 
a whisper  broke  the  silence  as  the  Mexicans  ap- 
proached, and  the  intrepid  bearing  of  men,  whom 
nothing  could  have  saved  from  destruction  if 
the  charge  had  been  vigorous  appaled  the  lanc- 
ers. Within  eighty  yards  of  the  lines  they  ac- 
tually halted.  At  that  instant  the  rifles  were 
raised:  a second — an  awful  second — elapsed. 
Then  “ Fire !”  and  a blaze  ran  round  the  angle. 
The  Mexican  column  was  destroyed.  Horses 
and  men  writhed  on  the  plain.  The  rear  rank 
stood  for  a moment,  but  a single  discharge  from 
the  howitzer  scattered  them  too,  and  they  fell 
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| back.  For  the  first  time  during  the  day  fortune 
seemed  to  favor  the  Americans.  Hemmed  in 
on  two  sides,  and  driven  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  five  thousand  Mexicans,  horse  and 
foot,  with  Ampndia’s  division,  were  being  slaugh- 
tered by  nine  guns,  which  never  slackened  fire. 

Their  fate  was  certain;  when  a flag  of  truce 
from  Santa  Anna  induced  Taylor  to  silence  his 
batteries.  Twas  but  a ruse.  Santa  Anna  asked 
“ What  General  Taylor  wanted  ?”  Before  the 
answer  reached  him,  the  Mexicans  had  made 
good  their  escape  to  the  rear. 

Notwithstanding  the  parley,  one  Mexican 
batteiyr  continued  its  fire  upon  our  troops.  This 
was  the  18  and  24-pounder  battery  of  the  bat- 
talion of  San  Patricio,  composed  of  Irishmen, 
deserters  from  our  ranks,  and  commanded  by 
an  Irishman  named  Riley.  Harassed  by  this 
lire,  and  perceiving  the  enemy’s  treachery,  Tay- 
lor sent  the  Illinoisans  and  Kentuckiuns,  with 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  in  pursuit  of  Ampudia. 

They  hurried  forward  along  the  heads  of  the 
ravines;  but  to  their  horror,  as  they  neared  the 
southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  an  overw  helming 
force  of  over  10,000  men,  comprising  the  whole 
of  Santa  Anna's  reserve,  emerged  from  below 
and  deployed  before  their  firing.  To  resist 
w'fts  madness.  The  volunteers  discharged  their 
pieces,  and  rushed  precipitately  into  the  nearest 
gorge.  Its  sides  were  steep,  and  many  rolled 
headlong  to  the  bottom.  Others  w'ere  massacred 
by  a shower  of  bullets  poured  from  Mexicans 
who  clustered  on  both  ridges  above.  In  the 
midst  of  the  carnage,  Hardin,  MTvee,  and  many 
other  brave  officers  fell,  vainly  trying  to  seek 
an  exit  for  their  troops.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine, *a  squadron  of  lancers  were  ready  to  cut 
off  their  escape.  Down  the  sides  poured  the 
Mexican  infantry,  slaughtering  the  wounded 
with  the  bayonet,  and  driving  the  helpless  mass 
before  them.  Above,  pale  as  death,  with  lips 
clinched,  O’Brien  and  Thomas  stood  to  their 
deserted  pieces.  Once  before  that  morning,  the 
Mexican  shot  had  left  the  former  alone  at  his 
gun ; foi*  the  second  time,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  seemed  to  depend  on  his  single  exertions. 

If  ho  could  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  for  a few' 
minutes,  there  would  be  time  for  other  batteries 
to  come  up.  Ball  after  ball  tore  ragged  gaps 
through  the  advancing  host.  After  each  dis- 
charge, O’Brien  fell  back  just  far  enough  to  load 
and  lire  again,  praying  in  an  agony  that  help 
might  come.  He  was  wounded  himself;  all 
his  men  w^erc  killed  or  wounded ; but  he  flinched 
not  before  the  surging  wave  of  Mexicans  till  the 
clack  of  w hips  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  were 
heard  behind  him.  Then — for  he  knew  it  was 
Bragg  urging  onward  his  jaded  horses — the 
brave  fellow  aimed  one  deadly  volley  of  canis- 
ter, and  abandoned  his  pieces.  The  next  mo- 
ment Bragg  unlimbered  and  opened  a telling 
fire.  Sherman  followed,  and  Davis  and  Lane 
coming  up  at  a run,  the  crack  of  rifles  w as  heard 
away  to  the  extreme  left.  On  the  right,  the 
well-known  roar  of  Washington’s  guns  startled 
the  foe.  It  w'as  the  death-warrant  of  the  Jan - 
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immdairn  Kni  ‘far  dj&t'aiUTrr.  UiAWhlfe' 

hw)  iwk«  di^dtljj  *?h  theeur,  and  the  vultures 
gapped  ibri*  om#*  £*veirheml.  Nothing  was 
tnh^rrt  of  ’eft*.  Mexirint  arinfj  w>  one . con  hi 
My  wfcid  the-  ii»orir>w  nrigh*  bring  forth.  With 
wsioti*  cyt?  the  u'fbK«is  haded  for  the  dawn. 

It  came.  m ki*f  y ami  to  Uudr  inexpressible  dc* 
'ite)tix  the  m*t/&rieuk*  yt  light  in  the  eastern  s»fey-; 
i&Teaksd  » diverted  cjtinp,  The  Mexicans  had 
fcb  An  arm v of  am  men,  vwnpris- 

itig  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  troops.  Imfl  been 
LeiUeo  by  4*HJ0  A meneari^  over  40**0  of  whom 
Were  raw  rohwtecrs.  Such  a cheer  as  rose 
fir.Vwt  the  |«uffi  of  August  ura  on  rhnt  Febmary 
'Ummitig  never  before  nr  since  re^hood  through 
the  vbu  k ^.-rp  s of  the-  Kk‘Fi  a Madrc. 


m.vr  r,ui'«MM,t.. 

fashion  unut  be  a gn-ai  train.  Not  good,  pfcf 
Imps*  ofrinos!  ta  ln-aliy  bad  : sJuumrmjg.  if.  not 
truly  exhibirin-'  pnfcrita  wefibinsscv  mernrd 
obliquities;  im  Utemo*u  part  iiiordiimttdy  oronv 
to  bm*  of  ^eif.  and  self  alone  ; scornful  of  ^neh 
JiH'ji  call  great,  noble, 
taunt  j Ticvcnhde^  oibohmliu^  it*  some  t‘x<od. 
h'nwz  as  ran;  hh  they,  A popuf  u wmMgYt 
esscotiully.  lir^ning  by  te.uuro  pf  . moht  4clb 
rate  fibfc;  po  goartix,  no  eaMios,  np  • po;o  ,n 
cori5arvatisnt?  hot  emu  a cay  of  gj-atituda  to  r<dr 
on  iti  fin*  bout  oi  IrisuvnHTM.n  : every  thing,-  in 
liliort,  ngfi  in^t.  him — pofajitirfiekltnre^,;iO)V>dionA 
rival rv,  Inc*  vi table  ^CiOKhil.  and,  tsooirid 
exhaustion  of’ his  own  re^nrees.  Yet  all  the 
bowstrings  and  seinictar^  of  Asia  have  not 
brought  t'&tk  despots  inoi'e  eon  tide  nfJy  dc  ?fpoue 
thou  some  men  of  fashion  tha  world  Ims  seen. 

Soclr,  in  sonic  sort;  was  George  Brmnmdl  - 
tnobliiphlv  baptised  Beau  'Bnimnndl.  The  scut 
of  ti  serrfjur)’  of  Lord  North,  not  unfairly  stts- 
pet  ted  of  picking  and  stealing,  iit  those  day s df 
uoble  peculators ; his  moibir  die  youngest  child 
of  a Iotteiy-oSice  keeper;  heir  to  dirty  $emb 
rnciHS  on  both  sides.  Your  true  hero  dates 
from  the  roadie ; strangles  his  nurse,  refutes 
Locke  on  the  U n dersbind ii»g*  or  draw?  problems 


‘V  mAV  inivM  Mia.L.  . . 

fPO  me  Yc'hm  utwov^  hpprovn-.il  n nu.»t 

1 Ovei-sight  iit  -Aft,  Gnrh  le  m have 

utiviid.  in  the  book  of  - Hero«*.v  the  I‘ito  as 
’ife  of  Fadboii.  if  the  Pocr,  *f.e  Sold icf,  the 
Pniph^t*  die  King,  Avhy  not  bo  u\w  wbr^c  *\vAvy 
oftetiL  «-s  as  dtelfsk  oitAh^  far 

^ieftd^r^r  Wb  of  populrfr'vfeffi'i  bcocc  ur^abjg, 
in  him  who  matfitains  it.  '*;*r*t>.*  ioc5,  if.not  ^>f-‘ 
ri$>r  Ha  thete,  al  ail  e>*eht^  hgr^eiu ^ thdr.iviiy  ? 
fyrtyff  wonder,  fb mouth,  t hoi  cob! 
bfiy  driven  hi Ut  the  dc>b  should  imped  howling 
human uy  to  ovrn  tliesbldterulieib ; tbiitihe  tow- 
ard in  as,  quaking  ever  visions  of  itn mortality, 
shoald  gnmt  to  a Mohammed  or  a Jfrdm  Ivtiox 
a f-aietit  of  heroism  ; that  scald iny  words  of 
IfxiitG  vbuald  light  heroic  fint^iq  coldest  breasts ; 
but  that  a.  man,  clothed  with  nu  visible  majesty 
of  m i B/.l,  back  ed  by  no  hayotietr,:  prete  u ding  to  no 
ImjHDLiwn  from  ulxire,  shmdd  rxii^e  Jiimsetf  to 
be  jHsjru hir  lawgsvfcr,  pronouncing  finally  on  vital 
rnauer*  <yf  feedhtg,  dm#h«g,  converging,  bowing, 
d^nemgrt  •ihginfe  )oVe-m<iking7  tnurryingr  imiw- 
l&gp-  Wlisiving, getneruWy^-thar  ids  decree^  with-' 
iiu>  other  ground  or  motive  than  his  own  private 
cwmwrt  i>f  the  Fitting,  should  yet  be 


peremp- 
tory th e nk  am  of  d Citf  ry  this  »)  ipears  c .vtart- 
iiitg  of  heroSn^  in  rhe  Carlyle  Reuse  of 

the  woAC-i  ^yvM*fcdoubtt  u real  leader  of 


mfmifely  disfehdtble,  ohd  a time  came  when  he 
rould  smtlbw-:.nu’  fain* 
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•$on'ia*t.  In  * fovfrjeor^  cries  agnin  % in*  tnorc  which  did  nni  in  any  wise  ixnfbitf  Iti$ 

C6r  dai&*<7&  tot  uHfftiYh>  ^tom£eh  a**  a officer,  «*'  fch&&e  into  dftjT  k*ve 

ft  weft^vcr  w fcuei  YfPm  lus  father midtesrv!  nhumi&iriiy  proved.  Inlmppfty  to  Vi*  niiiitftrj* 
*uii«  |>os t bringing  one  for  pro*t*?c.t*v  the  Tenth  Warn  ordered  hv  ndentl#** 
hi.Vilossd'ivoiviyrlv  brother  bcgbmmgf— ''.My  dear  Siam?  Guard*  to  Manche-surr — uty  of  bubhim 
William.'*  Read  it  again  mail  again  $ such  fears  and injh?T  broadcloth  ami  printed  com# n*>—*w I) ert 
otiitkniaiui^ -ore  rai^yn  indies  go  *ojm  at  night,  mid  rich  intfi  hwiW  fome 

fcTidence  tha^BmxumetievLfr  had  aljtiirt.  Wise-  \nwkv  • 44 1"  .moUr.”  said  Captain  Bmmmell  bv 
Ijr,  most  wtfifciy  does  Mss  bioni^t  bmg^  die  Pripco,  “ multi  wot  go  to  Manchester.* 

tain  dilate m »a.riit6  tmths  ft  wem  .fi  Ob,  by  all  moaner  wua  die  .silver. . Mdo  a$ 

, lujC&gftJ % . ; Th e i^^Wi  n>u  please,  rinit/imcll;  du  as  >tm  please^*:  Tlw 

survived  - tiic  ;.(foWv  Xt:p  true,  but  tl*is  w&S  the  Wro.ftftl  n*  he  pleach  atid:  dolled  it  lie  epaulet, 
last  time  • i i Wits • tdy m A . by • ?» ny  eimse  )mfc  stlfish*  jiwki'ftm ' pros^xui,  plain  Mr.  Pruiujrtelfj  with 

ness,  From  E?on  to  <iKAjr(L  whore.  tiic  from  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  lift  »;jwn—fnii t of  h ft 
cut*  old  TriootU  Iwr.un&e  they  jstriiiy  lit  father* ' . pick  ft  *V*:udl  but  rechcw&e 

' vuJgiif  milts#®*  ?'  wjutiyM  say*  ft-i*  biographer,  t ts  t*ir  tto  fepkiftj>  j -^tAblfth- 

•you  fhe  j»hm  or  hulking  tiHunnoie*  with  hiteh  of  moot  & t^ewrftehl  Pdrevr..  mul  resok^l  io  ii>e 
Jugfti  Mftftv  mid  connection*^  t&fttly,  did  I ^ f Pwisinvowiposi^ 

Wtsamps,  meet*  die  Pmfto  of  Wales,  &&sh  fton  coiti^niptihl^  BiH  owe:  Em)oh  c/>fd;^  a 
Ticiy.m  Paniamcn^  ipsolence  to  hi«  fuiiierrfdth  '-of  : ' ' Star' 

in  his  ; of  OvOurvn  ranker  his  ctnwid^st,  tlik  nw  hj>0rn. 

to  fulh]  I hi«  ^ it  nr,  to  is?  the  lemfer  of  Eu^ 

v tJtgT  of  t <3 «y- 

Uf  tiiyy  mefoift  a dsh^luA  duwdv,,f  sttitk  the 
ft£huU*fct  *f|A  a.  d<»the^wear- 


luamuirs.  a cntimry  ni  rht*  i snth,  i bat  isruin; 
melt  we*  deflciPifd  in  ^livsir  al  cmimgfc,  Of,  in 
I lainer  S'axou,  j;  coward,  l make  th*  {fuestsmiv 
J uavender  add  scomtgd  soa j>  sometitnes  sejulr f fig 
epidermis  of  brave  men,  hut  not  often.  Bnim- 
ttiell  insulted,  ti ever  fought.  That  he  did  not 
ktiotv  the  men  he  was  set  to  command,  is  rurt 
true;  he  knew  perfectly  well  a large  blue-nosed 
rroojier,  in  front  or  rear  of  whom  Comet  Brufu- 
iocJl's  station  was  oil  review  days ; but  cake  away 
that  blue  nose,  with  its  carbuncles,  nnd  tho  men 
of  the  Taut!)  UJ  him  were  total  tfir;ingers;  All 
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such  was  the  attire  of  Brummell.  He  was  not 
careless  of  dress ; noticing  evei y solicism  in  his 
friends,  asking  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with  awful 
solemnity— finger  and  thumb  holding  out  the 
lapel  of  a much-prized  chef  d' oeuvre — “ Bedford, 
do  you  call  this  thing  a coat?”  even  comparing 
the  obsequious  Jesse,  in  orthodox  black  coat 
and  white  waistcoat,  to  a magpie ; and  stooping 
curiously  to  speculate  whether  Lord  Alvanley’s 
leathers  were  boots  or  mere  slippers.  But  his 
horror  of  eccentricity  was  heroic.  It  has  even 
lieen  doubted  whether  he  can  fairly  be  classed 
with  those  great  men  who  carried  reforms  in  tai- 
loring, or  compared  with  geniuseslike  Beau  Nash. 
But  on  this  point  history  is  positive.  Brum- 
mell  was  the  Schwartz,  the  Watt,  the  Fulton  of 
starch.  Before  him,  the  white  neckcloth  was 
worn  without  stiffening ; hence,  of  course,  yield- 
ing to  every  motion  of  the  cervical  and  thoracic 
muscles,  and  invariably  welding  into  the  form 
of  a rope  before  bedtime.  Brummell  came, 
and  neckcloths  were  starched.  Standing  before 
his  cheval  glass,  with  shirt-collar  erect— of  pro- 
digious height,  a sort  of  breastwork  hiding  neck, 
face,  and  even  forehead — the  Brummell  cravat 
was  gently  applied  to  the  throat.  At  first  it 
measured  a foot  in  width.  Soon,  bending  down 
with  artistic  hand  the  collar,  chin  too  began  to 
descend  with  slow  and  regular  pulsations ; cravat 
to  crease,  firmly  but  gradually ; till,  at  length, 
the  twelve  original  inches  compressed  to  less 
than  four,  the  crisis  of  tying  arrived.  Napoleon 
was  beaten  at  Waterloo,  Shakspeare  wrote  more 
than  one  dull  play,  Ilomer  wras  known  to  snooze, 
and  it  did  happen  that  Brummell  failed  in  the 
tie.  “ These,”  said  his  valet,  bearing  from  his 
boudoir  a bundle  of  crumpled  linen,  “ are  our 
failures.”  Unlike  Robert  Bruce  and  other  he- 
roes, Brummell  never  made  a second  attempt  to 
tie  a neckcloth ; if  not  unexceptionable  at  first, 
it  was  thrown  aside  to  the  laundress.  But  in 
his  youth,  and  full  vigor  of  his  intellect,  he  gen- 
erally succeeded  at  once — an  achievement  in- 
disputably heroic. 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  boot  toes  that  Bean 
Nash  commenced  the  reputation  which  gained 
him  a public  funeral  and  a monument;  neck- 
cloths lmd  much  to  do  with  Brummeirs  acces- 
sion to  the  kingship  of  fashion ; less,  howrevcr, 
say  his  biographers,  than  good-humor,  correct 
taste,  perfect  breeding,  and  sarcastic  wit.  No 
question  but  a private  gentleman,  w hose  judg- 
ment on  The  Proper  in  the  minuti®  of  dress, 
etiquette,  and  so  forth,  gave  the  law'  to  Carlton 
House,  must  have  been  a Hero,  with  or  without 
cravats  ; not  so  clear,  however,  that  at  first  the 
favor  of  that  unspeakably  vile  mortal,  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  was  not  the  prime  cause  of 
Lis  elevation.  Whether  or  no,  he  soon  defied 
competition,  out-Princing  the  Prince.  “The 
Prince,”  said  the  king  of  tailors  to  a customer, 
“ wears  superfine,  and  Mr.  Brummell  the  Bath 
coating ; it  is  immaterial  which  you  choose,  Sir 
John;  suppose  we  say  the  Bath  coating — I 
think  Mt^Brummellrhas  a trifle  the  preference.” 

He  lvtrifle  the  preference  over 


every  one  in  London  at  the  time.  A duchess 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  her  daughter  to  be 
careful  of  her  behavior  when  “the  celebrated 
Mr.  Brummell”  approached  her.  A lord  con- 
sidered himself  well  treated  when'  Brummell 
gave  him  his  arm  from  White’s  to  Watier’s.  A 
creditor  was  paid  by  a bow  from  the  window  of 
the  Club-house,  and  a salute,  “Ah!  how  do 
you  do,  Jemmy?”  Not  he  the  man  to  make 
little  of  the  rank  fortune  had  bestowed  on  him. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Johnson-Thomson  is  hack- 
neyed; perhaps  less  so  that  anecdote  of  his,  of 
a dinner  given  him  “ by  a person  of  the  name 

of  R .”  “He  wishes  me  to  notice  him,” 

said  Brummell,  “ but  desired  that  I should  make 
up  the  party  myself ; so  I asked  Alvanley,  Mills, 
Pierrepoinfc,  and  a few  others,  and  the  affair 
tnrned  out  unique  ; there  was  eveiy  delicacy  in 
or  out  of  season ; the  celery  w as  perfect,  and 
not  a wish  remained  ungratified  ; but,  my  dear 
fellow,  conceive  my  astonishment  when  I tell 

you  that  Mr.  R had  the  assurance  to  sit 

down  and  dine  with  us !”  Which,  after  all,  is 
only  an  English  version  of  Moliere’s  sarcasm : 

Eli  ante.  II  prend  8oin  de  servir  <U*s  mots  fort  delicate, 
Cxlulene.  Oui;  mate  je  voudrais  qu’il  ne  s*y  servit  pas. 

C’est  un  fort  median t plat  quo  aa  sotte  person nc, 

Et  quigute&mon  gout  touslcsrepasqu'il  donne. 

These  were  the  days  of  his  gloiy.  He  could 
go  at  night  to  the  house  of  a great  academician, 
knock  till  the  neighborhood  was  awakened,  and 
when  his  victim  protruded  his  head,  incased  in 
woolen  nightcap,  from  an  upper  w indow,  grave- 
ly inquire : 

“ Pray,  Sir,  is  your  name  Snodgrass?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  would  the  wearer  of  the  nightcap 
reply,  “ my  name  is  Snodgrass.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so  ? Snodgrass ! Snodgrass ! 

A very  odd  name  that,  upon  my  soul.  Good- 
night to  you,  Mr.  Snodgrass.” 

He  could  ask  a gentleman  who  offered  him 
his  carriage  to  go  to  a party : “ But,  my  dear 
fellow,  pray  how  are  you  to  go  ? You  would 
not  like,  perhaps,  to  get  up  behind?  And  yet 
it  will  hardly  do  for  me  to  be  seen  in  the  samo 
carriage  with  you.” 

The  houses  of  the  British  nobility  he  could 
regard  as  inns:  to  be  visited  with  valet  and 
portmanteau,  with  or  without  invitation,  and  to 
be  spoken  of  afterward  os  “good  houses  to  spend 
one  night  in.” 

Impudence,  doubtless,  went  for  much  in  this 
despotism  of  his.  They  say  that  in  Minnesota 
and  parts  of  low's  men  object  to  being  snubbed 
and  slighted ; but  in  haunts  of  civilization,  the 
contrary,  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  case,  and 
polished  humanity  feels  a sort  of  canine  grati- 
tude for  w'rongs  of  this  nature.  ’Twas  long  be- 
fore “the  Prince”  rebelled  against  the  Brum- 
mcll  yoke.  The  story  of  “ George,  ring  the 
hell”  lias  never  been  authenticated,  and  was  al- 
ways denied  by  Brummell ; but  of  his  slights  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  there  is  no  question,  nor  of  the 
free-and-easy  way  in  which  he  lived  with  his 
patron.  Contempt  thus  bred — as  the  copy-book 

warns  vouth  must  be.  the  case — the  rest  was  ob- 
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v»  us  say,  fiv-huiuijbife 
mkjj  tagged  a friend  whom  he  met  c 
f ht*  t uv  uuver  <o  whi^Hir  rkut  ho  had  #e&r»  him 
i in r<v~ous  divided  between  the  scone 

landing  firm  the  Prjuco/otbh^ 
th<‘  Hero  i«  his  iji»gni*e«  Then  si  n/if?  ttai 
■jgtosut  ;peoj»te;  vtihd-  gttvd  parties  uuike  ujvlltfdr 
mind:*  beforehand  whieh  they  would  invite- 
the  IMnce  ht  BnunoiaU  j the  shrpwrk^t  xhc 
dowagers  foariahly  alternating 
bvo— Wftles  on  Tuesday.  the  I/cuder  of  hn  m 
fThjurfcdayv  Then  it  was,  too , t&<& 
remlmtcd  on  the  mean -spin  red  selouoC  the 
House  bffjutdph  For  a premeditated  lksoir  hv 
the  ihtndw«  question  v 4 vAlvuuky/ who  is  your 

totffi&pVT  ; .■';  £V  £ "v  V - ; 

/^tNorgc  Oiielfph  \ya$  undoubtedly  corpulent: 
wi;ore  stay*,  it  k said,  &n4  t^sdimed  acids  to 
|>TOcn,t?  hk  person  from  liberty,  luit  without 

. the  toiilrarr; 

vra*  perfect  , in  point  nf'  ftgiue  and  tovrm m 
Sib  faith  vr&i  not  hamldc/me,  though  intelligent; 
hrnr  light  brdivu,  ^vUiak^rs.  Kuglish  | hi»  livnd 
beautiful  ; nose  broken  by  a fall  from  lib  non*, 
whence,  f^iu  , a or  cdber  plebeian 

mould,  it  became  Roman ; eyes  full  of  fun  and 
wit.  With  advantages,  for  some  time  he 


\iW»-  *\i  njude  him  w^itt  he  is,  iind  f einrj  im- 

make  him,”  «rai  qtut^  di^  remark  that  iltom- 
mblf  might  hare taon  exjjeejLed  tx?  luter  with 
regard  to  the  fmute  Ring,  J n<i  the  son  of 
•wring,  too,  tq  imtAle  a ijmlniess  i'iinee^  who 
knew  hew:  ’iaq^h;tntth 

forgotten  die  hdtavho  had  spent  in  Bmiumbl^s 
?*ahinerr  studying  ttai  he  no's  sfylct  of  dress  and. 
mode  nf  using  rhe  reionrees  of  the  toilet.  Moort* 
dc-rjumv  that  George  quarreled  with  liis  friend, 
because  the  latter  iimi 

^ XbT<?atencd  iuat  ytiAr,  In  a «uperfirni  fraseintu 
To  iWit  Utcu.  yjnd  bring  U*e  old  Ivtng  inLo  fu^aicm.w 

Cat  hie  was*  in  the  most  brutal  and  rude  wav, 
hr  the  First  Gentlcntairi  of  Europe.  Soon  after- 
ward, G&&0  aeoepis  m invimuortia  ft  hail 
given  by  Brjjtnihell  md.  ;*h?ee  friend*, : At  the 
door  all  four  um  waiting  to  rgetdve  the 
who  Aviilka  laV  does  nut  feat  ex- 

changes civilities  with  Ids  three  friends.  -On 
) Girting  tM$mT*pe*&abl  v menu 
to  a companion ; Had  BriimmeU  taken  the 
cut  I gave  hini  good-humoredly,  I would  have 
renewed  aiy  aequ^ifttanee  with  him,”  Of  the 
two,  ihe  Man  of  Fashion  is  hy  Car  tlie  most  ^ 
5]»oi*tablQ  in  ererr  wav. 

At  firstY  he  oj.r ol  lit de  shout  the  ctit.  Lon* 
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kept  the  heir-apparent  at  bay,  and  continued 
to  issue  decrees  on  the  fashions  from  Chester- 
field Street.  One  great  advantage  over  his 
rival  was  his  insensibility  to  love  affairs.  Ex- 
cept in  hot  weather,  Brummell  never  even  flirt- 
ed ; and  then,  a letter  of  the  Yoiture  order  sat- 
isfied 1 vs  longings.  Love  on  Bath  post  leaves 
the  heart  pretty  free:  whence,  while  George 
was  adding  folly  to  crime  in  obeying  his  pas- 
sions, BrummelTs  head  was  unconfused  by  any 
turbulence  of  his.  He  had,  as  was  ascertained 
afterward,  a box  full  of  locks  of  hair ; bundles 
of  letters;  a few  portraits;  together  with  other 
mementoes  commonly  given  by  women  who  de- 
sire to  give  more  substantial  tokens  of  regard. 
But  he  was  himself  wonderfully  phlegmatic  on 
such  points,  and  the  ladies  probably  went  to  all 
the  expense  of  the  tender  affair. 

Worst  for  Brummell  was  inexorable  want  of 
money.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  are  a large 
sum;  but  with  care  and  exertion  it  can  be 
spent.  Brummell  spent  it.  The  Man  of  Fash- 
ion fulfilled  his  destiny  by  losing  ten  thousand 
— his  last  shilling — at  Wader’s.  “Would  to 
God,”  said  he,  “some  one  would  bind  me 
never  to  play  again!”  Small  use,  when  the 
ten  thousand  check  had  been  signed,  and 
the  Jews  and  shaved  paper  were  his  only  re- 
source. 

It  is  a nice  question  whether  a heartless  man 
can  feel  any  honorable  impulse?  whether,  all 
things  equal,  a seducer  would  object  to  forge  a 
note?  Weight  of  aristocratic  authority  is,  of 
course,  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  house; 
but  lordly  honor  is  something  so  different  from 
the  article  current  in  America — where,  in  the 
words  of  the  admirable  Jesse,  “ refinement  of 
manners  and  gentlemanly  bearing  can  not  be 
common  to  any  very  large  proportion  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  can  not  be  expected” — that 
the  general  proposition  can  scarcely  be  resolved 
thereby.  Refined,  most  gentlemanly  Jesse 
doubts  not  but  Brummell  expected  to  win 
money  enough  at  Brooke’s  to  make  good  what 
he  stole ; it  would  have  been  shrewder  to  deny 
the  theft.  Far  if  men  about  town  had  on  tip- 
tongue  the  how  and  the  where  George  Brum- 
mell got  his  friend  to  endorse  a note,  proceeds 
to  be  divided  equally  between  them,  pocketed 
the  whole,  and  lost  it  that  night  at  play,  the  rest 
of  mankind  would  have  gone  to  their  graves  in 
ignorance  of  the  peccadillo,  had  there  been  no 
Jesse  to  record  it.  His  dupe  storms ; earns  the 
cognomen  of  Dandy-killer  by  merciless  perse- 
cution of  poor  George. 

A drizzly  day  in  May.  Brummell  sits  con- 
templative in  his  room  in  Chapel  Street,  Park 
Lane.  A gorgeous  room  that,  glittering  with 
exquisite  Sevres  china  and  ormolu ; a few  paint- 
ings, portraits  of  Lord  North  and  George  the 
Third;  ditto  books,  De  GrammoqJ,  Chester- 
field, Heloise  and  Abelard,  likewise  a Shaks- 
pcare  notable  for  its  binding;  snuff-boxes  of 
fabulous  cost  in  every  corner.  Valet  enters 
with  cold  fowl  and  claret  from  Watier’s.  “ Sir- 


“ My  x>xab  Scbopv — Lend  me  two  hundred  pounds ; the 
banks  are  shut,  and  all  my  money  is  in  the  three  per  cents. 

It  shall  he  repaid  to-morrow  morning.  , 

“Yours,  Gjcougk  Bsuiuacix." 

The  answer  brief,  fit  response  to  such  re- 
quest: 

“My  x>kab  Gjbobok — ’Tis  very  unfortunate ; but  all  my 
money  is  in  the  three  per  cents. 

“Yotui,  S.  Davos." 

At  the  Opera,  as  usual,  that  evening,  nothing 
denoting  the  plot;  but  at  nine  the  Man  of 
Fashion,  in  the  carriage  of  “ a noble  lord,”  tears 
over  the  road  to  Dover,  leaving  the  mail  far  be- 
hind. Next  morning,  at  the  classic  hour  for 
promenade,  George  Brummell,  on  the  quay  at 
Calais,  thinks  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Old  England 
have  been  overpnffed  by  poets ; and  the  Sheriff 
of  Middlesex  prepares  leviathan  posters  as  fol- 
lows : 

“A  Catalogue  of  a very  choice  and  valuable  assemblage 
of  Specimens  of  the  rare  old  Sdvres  Porcelain,  etc.,  etc. 

Ten  dozen  of  capital  old  Port,  Sixteen  dozen  Beauvais, 
Burgundy,  Claret,  and  Still  Champagne ; the  whole  hav- 
ing been  nine  years  in  the  cellar  of  the  Proprietor,  etc., 
etc.  The  genuine  Property  of  a Man  of  Fashion  gone  to 
the  Continent” 

The  refugee  from  justice  must  live ; may  dis- 
pense with  beef,  beer,  and  such  luxuries ; but 
can  not  do  without  ormolu,  satin,  and  buhl. 
Five-and-twenty  thousand  francs  spent  in  these 
necessaries,  and  thus  in  course  of  time,  by  dint 
of  severe  begging,  Brummell  is  himself  again  at 
Calais.  Lord  This  and  That,  grateful  no  doubt 
for  having  been  walked  with  or  bowed  to,  write 
civil  notes  on  gilt-edged  paper,  inclosing  prom- 
ises to  pay  on  behalf  of  that  meritorious  institu- 
tion the  Bank  of  England.  Brummell  conde- 
scends to  acknowledge  the  note,  but  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  inclosure  till  he  asks  for  more.  Lives 
quietly,  so  regularly  that  when  the  workmen  see 
his  flowing  brocade  dressing-gown  and  velvet 
beret  cross  the  passage  from  his  bedroom,  they 
know  it  is  twelve  o’clock,  and  trudge  off  to  din- 
ner. Two  hours  for  dressing ; a couple  more  for 
reading — for  which  purpose  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle and  Reviews  suffice,  with  Lcvizac’s  French 
Grammar,  wherein,  said  the  aforenamed  Serope 
Davies,  he  was  stopped,  like  Bonaparte  in  Rus- 
sia, by  the  elements.  At  five,  he  dressed  for 
dinner  at  six.  Not  even  for  Lord  Westmore- 
land, his  creditor  for  frequent  loans,  would  the 
Man  of  Fashion  consent  to  “ feed”  at  an  earlier 
hour.  Being  a pauper,  Dorchester  ale,  with  a 
petit  verre,  and  a bottle  of  the  best  claret  were 
his  usual  beverage  when  alone ; but  he  counted 
largely  on  invitations  to  dinner  from  passing 
Englishmen.  As  he  grew  older,  gluttony  grew 
upon  him ; he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  an 
invitation,  no  matter  what  the  hour  of  “ feeding.” 

Walking  with  Lord  Sefton  on  the  quay,  a 
vulgar-looking  Englishman  bows  to  him.  “ Sef- 
ton,” said  the  indignant  Brummell,  “what  can 
that  fellow  mean  by  bowing  to  you?”  “To 
me  ? he  is  bowing  to  you,  for  I know  no  one  in 
Calais.”  At  next  turn  they  pass  the  English- 
man again,  who,  this  time,  grasps  the  horrified 
Man  of  Fashion  by  the  arm,  and  stutters : “Don’t 
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forget,  Brum,  don’t  forget,  goose  at  four — goose 
at  four.”  That  day  Brummell  bought  his  goose 
dear  enough. 

Spite  of  ingratitude  so  monstrous  as  to  be 
hardly  credible,  insolence  likewise  not  by  any 
possibility  to  be  exaggerated,  for  fourteen  years 
this  hero  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  in  gross 
idleness,  without  a penny  unbegged.  Once  in 
a while  he  was  called  to  account.  One  morn- 
ing a gaunt  militaire,  whose  nasal  organ  had 
been  shot  or  lopped  off  on  the  field  of  Salamanca 
or  Vittoria,  called  on  Brummell,  and  without 
preface,  addressed  him  as  follows : 

“ Mr.  Brummell,  I have  heard  that  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  spread  a report  about  the 
town,  affecting  my  position  in  society  here,  by 
stating  that  I am  not  a retired  officer,  and  never 
held  a commission ; in  fact,  that  I am  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a retired  hatter.” 

The  old  soldier  spoke  truth.  The  Man  of 
Fashion  thought  nothing  of  announcing  that 
So-and-so,  whom  he  disliked,  had  been  a butler, 
So-and-so  a snuff-dealer,  So-and-so  a hatter. 
But,  without  changing  a muscle,  he  lied  thus : 

“ I am  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  any  one  should 
have  supposed  that  I could  have  been  guilty  of 
such  a breach  of  good-manners.  I can  assure 
you  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  the  report.” 

And  as  the  appeased  son  of  Mars  retreated 
to  the  door,  he  added : 

“ For,  now  I think  of  it,  I never  in  my  life 
dealt  with  a hatter  without  a nose.” 

He  had  a fat,  wheezy  terrier,  named  Vick, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  loved.  Taken  ill,  the 
hero  called  in  two  doctors  to  see  the  beast: 
they  declared  Yick  must  be  bled.  “Bled!” 
cried  her  owner ; “ I shall  leave  the  room ; in- 
form me  when  the  operation  is  over.”  Bled  or 
not,  Vick  died,  and  Brummell  declared  he  had 
lost  the  only  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  This 
from  a man  living  in  gorgeous  luxury  at  the 
expense  of  his  friends,  is  beyond  question  he- 
roic. 

Soon  death  began  to  narrow  their  circle. 
First  died  John  Chamberlayne,  who,  from  pure 
charity,  had  regularly  made  him  an  allowance, 
and  whose  executors  were  pestered  out  of  their 
lives  by  letters  from  the  Man  of  Fashion,  pray- 
ing a continuance  of  the  gratuity;  next,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  a lovely  character,  whose 
goodness  to  the  wretched  exile  had  never  flag- 
ged, and  for  whom — give  him  the  credit  of  every 
semblance  of  gratitude — he  had  spent  much 
time  in  patching  a screen.  Others,  living,  tired 
of  giving  to  one  who  knew  so  little  of  the  art  of 
receiving.  The  King  himself  passed  through 
Calais  and  did  not  see  Brummell.  ’Tis  said  the 
Man  of  Fashion  sent  his  Majesty  some  snuff  and 
Maraschino,  knowing  his  tastes ; and  the  story 
went  that  George  requited  the  civility  by  giving 
him  a few  pounds.  But  Monsieur  Leleux, 
Brummeirs  landlord,  was  positive  he  had  re- 
ceived no  money  from  the  King ; for  “ when  he 
had  any  he  always  paid  some  portion  of  his 
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bills,”  and  he  did  nothing  of 
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Well  might  ^ue  ho 


bac  on  the  comer  “wonder  le  roi  George  did 
not  take  bettare  care  of  his  frandes.” 

Time  went  on,  and  the  gorgeous  furniture  of 
Brummell’s  apartment  began  to  fade.  No  mon- 
ey. No  credit.  No  friends  at  Calais.  Starva- 
tion clearly  in  prospect.  Then  began  the  Man 
of  Fashion  to  wish  to  be  a consol,  to  make  out 
ship’s  papers,  and  deal  in  miniature  diplomacy. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  petitioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, applied  to  William  the  Fourth,  and  the 
pauper  was  accordingly  gazetted  as  British  Con- 
sul at  Caen.  This  was  in  1830,  Brummell  be- 
ing at  the  time  fifty-two  years  old. 

Easier  to  appoint  him  consul  than  get  him 
away  from  Calais,  where  he  owed  every  one 
money,  from  his  valet  to  his  banker;  after  much 
financing  and  higgling,  at  length — his  furniture, 
ormolu,  buhl,  and  all,  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
four  hundred  pounds  salary  allowed  the  Con- 
sul at  Caen  assigned  to  a trustee  for  their  bene- 
fit— he  threw  himself  into  the  diligence  and 
slept  all  the  way  to  Paris.  There,  a few  days 
spent  in  old-style  enjoyments,  dinners  with  Stu- 
art de  Rothesay,  Talleyrand,  suppers  with  Ma- 
dame de  Bagrathion,  Montrond,  etc.,  an  order 
to  Dabert  for  an  enameled  snuff-box,  to  cost 
twenty-five  hundred  francs,  and,  at  last,  post- 
chaise  and  relays  of  fast  horses  at  every  stage 
from  Paris  to  Caen.  “ Landlord,  the  best  rooms, 
the  best  dinner,  the  best  Lafitte !”  So  saying, 
j the  consul,  with  a fixed  income  of  eighty 
! pounds — two  thousand  francs — a year,  installed 
himself  in  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy. 

There  the  former  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  well  received.  There  live  a host  of  En- 
glish at  Caen — men  of  small  incomes  and  large 
laziness,  whom  the  cheap  fare  of  that  city  suits 
I admirably — these  were  rejoiced  at  the  advent 
of  so  distinguished  a countryman.  Frenchmen 
too,  who  had  heard  of  him,  were  glad  to  learn 
from  his  own  lips  the  secrets  of  his  success  as  a 
Man  of  Fashion.  Visitors  poured  in  upon  him, 
and  his  pristine  fame  seemed  to  dawn  once  more 
upon  his  path. 

Heaven  intended  him  to  make  enemies.  One 
Jones  gave  a dinner  to  which  he  was  not  invited. 

“ Sir,”  said  Brummell  to  a friend  who  called  on 
him,  “I  will  go  to  the  Jones’s  to-night.” 

He  had  a pat ^ a pdU  de  foie  gras , the  chef 
(Taxwre  of  the  ablest  of  the  dynasty  of  French 
cooks.  He  had  brought  it  with  him  from  Paris, 
and  at  each  stage  he  had  examined  it  with  fa- 
therly tenderness,  lest  the  jolting  should  have 
injured  it.  It  had  stood  for  some  days  in  his 
cupboard,  being  relished  by  anticipation.  This 
pat€  Brummell  dispatched  to  Jones  with  a civil 
note. 

The  answer  was,  of  course,  an  invitation  to 
dinner.  At  the  canonical  hour  the  guests  sat 
down;  soup,  fish,  entries,  were  discussed,  even 
rdtif  but  to  the  horror  of  the  consul,  his  p&tf, 
like  Goldsmith’s,  was  not  to  be  seen. 

In  the  passage,  on  his  way  home,  Brummell 
took  the  servant  aside,  and  inquired  confiden- 
tially of  the  pat& 
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" Monsieur,”  said  Isidore,  “ is  keeping  it  for 
Master  Henry's  birthday.” 

“Go,”  cried  Bnunmell,  in  a perspiration, 
“go  back  to  the  kitchen,  and  say  that  I partic- 
ularly desire  to  see  the  patt  de  foie  gras? 

It  was  brought.  “Feeling,”  said  the  hero 
afterward  to  a friend,  “ that  it  would  have  been 
a sin  to  leave  it  with  such  people,  I ordered 
him  to  put  it  into  the  carriage,  and  followed  it 
without  delay.  As  I cut  into  it  this  morning  I 
felt  quite  justified,  for  I never  inserted  my  carv- 
ing-knife into  such  another.” 

Installed  in  snug  lodgings  in  the  house  of  the 
cousin  of  an  ex-Minister  of  Charles  X.,  his  credit 
slightly  improved  by  the  consular  dignity,  com- 
mon sense  and  economy  might  have  secured  to 
Bnunmell  a comfortable  old  age.  But  the  Man 
of  Fashion  was  not  dead  in  him.  Three  shirts 
and  three  neckcloths  a day,  boots  as  brilliantly 
polished  as  mirrors,  soles  always  blacked  as  well 
as  tipper  leathers,  valet,  dinner  parties,  and  so 
forth,  to  him  were  essentials  of  life.  In  six 
months  he  protests  he  is  reduced  to  utter  dis- 
tress for  want  of  a few  miserable  francs.  Re- 
lieved, part  by  generous  friends,  part  by  sale  of 
watch  and  plate,  he  struggles  a little  longer. 
Still  the  leader  of  fashion  at  Caen ; parading 
the  streets  in  blue  coat  with  velvet  collar,  buft* 
waistcoat,  black  trowsers,  and  refulgent  boots; 
brown  silk  umbrella  always  cased  in  tight  fitting 
cilk  envelope ; hat  jauntily  founded  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  not  to  be  removed  even  to  a lady. 
A staunch  conservative  in  politics.  When  Louis 
Philippe  passes  through  Caen,  and  a dinner  and 
ban  are  given  in  his  honor,  Brummell  is  asked 
if  he  had  been  to  “ the  King’s  ball  ?” 

“ What  King  ?”  he  inquires,  vastly  surprised. 

“What  King!  The  French  King,  Louis 
Philippe,  to  be  sure.” 

“ Oh ! the  Duke  of  Orleans,  you  mean ; no, 
I did  not  go,  but  I sent  my  servant.” 

Doomed  by  this  time,  however,  to  graver  con- 
cerns than  jests.  A prospect  arising  of  a va- 
cancy in  the  consulates  of  Havre  and  Leghorn, 
short-sighted  Brummell  wrote  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston to  say  that  the  office  of  Consul  at  Coen 
was  a sinecure,  and  might  safely  be  abolished. 
Herein  he  was  strictly  correct.  The  story  goes 
that  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  acted 
in  a consular  capacity  was  in  marrying  a couple. 
A few  weeks  afterward,  while  he  was  in  the  hands 
of  Isidore  his  valet,  and  en  chemise,  his  door 
was  violently  burst  open,  and  the  infuriate  lady 
whom  he  had  made  a wife  rushed  in  calling  for 
protection  against  her  “ brute  of  a husband.” 

The  consul  rose  and  wrapped  his  dressing- 
gown  around  his  person,  with  face  eloqnent  with 
outraged  modesty. 

\ “Madam,”  said  the  Man  of  Fashion,  “you 
will  be  good  enough  to  call  to-morrow ; I will 
b consult  my  chancellor.  For  the  present,”  he 
added,  pointing  to  his  bare  legs,  “you  per- 
H ceive — ” 

r The  consulate  was  abolished.  Barely  recov- 
ering from- the  shock  a stroke  of  paralysis  laid 
him  prostrate,  C.ic'uors  pressed  him  hard, 


driving  him  at  times  to  take  refuge  in  the  bed- 
room of  bis  kind  landlady.  Hard  to  say  bow 
the  battle  might  have  ended  hod  not  kind  friends 
in  England  once  more  come  forward  and  paid 
his  debts.  This  the  time  at  which  the  Man  of 
Fashion,  writing  to  Miss  Amable,  his  landlady’s 
daughter,  quoted  Fitzpatrick’s  lines : 

44  Whate’er  they  promised  or  professed 
In  disappointment  ends; 

In  short  there's  nothing  I detest 
So  much  as  all  my  friends.” 

A few  months  more,  and  one  day  at  the  table 
d’hote  of  the  Hotel  d’Angleterre,  poor  Brum- 
mell starts  at  feeling  his  sonp  trickle  down  his 
chin,  not  into  his  mouth.  Napkin  over  his  face, 
he  rushes  to  his  room,  where  his  glass  shows 
him  his  mouth  drawn  up  on  one  side  to  his  ear. 
A second  paralytic  stroke : many  more  dreaiy 
days  in  his  room,  debarred  from  whist,  legiti- 
mist tea  parties,  the  Cours  CqffarellL  Lucky, 
even  then,  to  find  a physician  willing  to  attend 
him  with  care  from  mere  regard  for  what  he 
had  been. 

No  more  now  a Man  of  Fashion.  Friends 
in  England  had  raised  him  a life  annuity  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ($600),  enough 
for  a bachelor  at  Caen ; but  what  could  suffice 
for  a man  of  his  habits?  Glad  enough,  now, 
to  beg  half-a-dozen  shirts  from  the  banker  Arm- 
strong. Pitiful,  very  pitiful,  that  letter  of  his 
to  his  old  chum  Alvanley,  closing  thus : 

“ My  old  friend  King  Alien  promised,  at  least 
it  was  so  represented  to  me,  to  send  me  some 
habiliments  for  my  body,  denuded  like  a new- 
born infant — and  what  a Beau  I once  was !” 

Another  change  in  his  life -drama.  One 
morning  a rough  hand  grasps  his  shoulder  in 
bed  and  bids  him  rise.  Roused,  gendarmes 
and  huissiers  surround  him ; unless  he  can  pay 
odd  thousand  odd  hundred  and  odd  francs  odd 
centimes,  to  jail  ho  must  go.  Small  avail,  then, 
to  burst  into  tears,  like  a poor  weak  old  man  as 
he  was ; not  even  the  favor  of  garbing  himself 
leisurely  in  his  faded  clothes  can  be  granted 
him.  He  must  dress  quickly  and  in  public. 
Thence  to  a room  in  the  common  jail,  with 
three  malefactors  for  companions,  and  a truckle 
bed  for  furniture.  Doors  closed  and  bolted, 
the  once  Man  of  Fashion  almost  ceases  to  be  a 
man  at  all  in  his  agony. 

A week  afterward  misery  had  galvanized  life 
into  some  odd  corner  of  his  heart,  and  he  wrote 
to  thank  a friend  for  kindnesses  offered  to  him 
in  his  affliction.  In  the  postscript  he  says: 
“You  will  perceive  the  extremities  to  which  I 
am  reduced,  I am  about  to  seal  to  you  with  a 
wafer!  Do  not  even  whisper  this  indecorum, 
for  I may  again  frequent  the  world.” 

A few  francs  obtained  from  a fellow-prisoner, 
he  purchased  a looking-glass ; wrote  fiercely  to 
Armstrong  for  Esprit  de  Savon,  and  & “boot- 
jack  that  shuts  up;”  and  ordered  two  quarts  of 
milk  per  diem  for  his  toilet  A hero  to  the 
last! 

Once  more  his  old  friends  clubbed  together 
and  sent  to  Caen  the  sum  required  to  set  him 
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free.  Eleven  weeks  from  the  time  of  his  in- 
carceration he  made  his  reappearance  at  an 
evening  party;  the  company  snrrounded  him 
with  compliments  and  good  wishes.  “ Mes- 
sieurs,” said  the  Man  of  Fashion,  looming  np  a 
trifle,  “ this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life ; for 
I have  got  out  of  prison,  and  have  eaten  salmon 
for  dinner.”  One  gentleman,  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  releasing  him  from  his  troubles, 
he  did  not  visit.  Meeting  him  in  the  street,  he 
apologized  on  the  ground  that  “his  visiting 
cards,  which  were  always  made  in  London,  had 
not  yet  arrived.”  His  indignant  friend  retort- 
ed : 44  No  apologies,  Mr.  Brummell.  Had  you 
called,  I could  not  have  returned  your  visit;  for 
my  cards  are  made  in  China,  and  will  not  come 
to  hand  for  some  time.”  The  King  had  sub- 
scribed liberally  to  the  fund.  Some  one,  con- 
versing with  Brummell  shortly  afterward,  asked 
him  if  he  had  been  intimate  with  William,  when 
Luke  of  Clarence  and  in  the  British  navy : 44  I 
can  not  say  I was,”  was  the  reply.  “ The  man 
did  very  well  to  wear  a cocked  hat,  and  walk 
about  the  quarter-deck,  crying  4 Luff!’  But  he 
was  so  rough  and  uncivilized  that  I was  obliged 
to  cut  him.” 

Poor  Brummell,  from  cutting  princes,  had 
come  to  hobnobbing  with  Jew  tailors,  Norman 
gargoltiers,  Cockney  snobs,  for  the  sake  of  a 
glass  of  Champagne  or  St.  Julien.  A few,  very 
few,  stray  relics  of  his  heroship  left — primrose 
gloves,  patent  blacking  imported  expressly  from 
Paris  at  five  francs  the  bottle,  Eau  de  Cologne, 
oil  for  his  wigs,  Rheims  biscuits.  These  ves- 
tiges it  was  Armstrong’s  business  to  eradicate,  as 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  income  of  the  im- 
poverished gentleman. 

In  the  days  of  his  glory,  when  men  said 
oftener  Brummell  and  the  Prince  than  the 
Prince  and  Brummell,  he  had  often  declared 
that  no  one  but  a savage  could  wear  a black 
neek-tie.  Weekly  scrimmages  with  the  washer- 
woman, to  rescue  his  linen  from  her  clutches 
without  payment,  had  long  ago  reduced  him  to 
one  white  neckcloth  a day.  Now  a lady  who 
knew  him  well,  noticing  his  haggard  appearance 
one  morning,  observed  that  his  looks  would  be 
improved  by  a black  cravat.  Next  day,  to  the 
horror  of  Caen  dandydom,  Brummell  appeared 
in  the  Rue  St  Jean  with  a black  silk  handker- 
chief in  room  of  his  cherished  cambric. 

Patent  vernis,  too,  he  yielded,  under  threats 
of  fresh  imprisonment  from  “the  scoundrel 
Mulet,”  an  impudent  varlet  who  expected  to  be 
paid  for  his  merchandise.  On  other  points  he 
held  out  When  Armstrong  sent  him  a cotton 
dressing-gown,  he  tore  open  the  window  and 
threw  it  into  the  yard,  declaring  that  he  had  not 
come  to  that.  Eau  de  Cologne,  oil  for  his  wig, 
and  Rheims  biscuits  for  his  lunch,  he  could  nei- 
ther buy  nor  do  without ; he  begged  them,  first  at 
one  store  then  at  another.  Fancy  the  gaunt  old 
man,  ragged  and  threadbare,  hobbling  into  a per- 
fumer’s and  begging,  for  the  love  of  old  times,  a 
small  bottle  of  Jean  Marie  Farina!  A Hero 
Digit  still!  (^Q  Qle 


The  rest  sickens.  Not  clothes  only,  but  soul 
and  mind  were  in  rags.  Memory  gone,  tact 
vanished,  pride — last  flickering  of  heroism— ex- 
tinguished; morbid  gluttony  sole  survivor  of 
past  characteristics.  To  think  of  the  crazy  farce 
in  which  the  poor  creature  delighted — having 
his  door  opened  and  great  people  announced — 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Alvanley,  Lord 
Sefton,  and  others  he  had  known  long  ago, 
mostly  now  under  the  sod ; while  he,  crouching 
over  a miserable  Are,  to  warm  his  shivering 
limbs,  gabbled  courtly  phrase  and  worn-out 
compliment ! His  turn,  now,  to  feel  the  meas- 
ure the  Man  of  Fashion  had  so  often  meted  out. 

His  paralytic  jaws  were  incessantly  in  motion. 

Some  brutal  Frenchman,  irritated  by  the  noise, 
turned  savagely  on  him:  “Mr.  Brummell,  if 
you  must  chew  incessantly,  at  least  chew  in 
time !” 

Another  brute  sent  him  a printed  caricature 
of  himself,  in  his  rags  and  his  dirt,  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines  beneath  it : 

“Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold, 

My  pins  are  weak,  and  I am  growing  old ; 

Around  my  shoulders  this  worn  cloak  I spread. 

With  an  umbrella  to  protect  my  head, 

Which  once  had  wit  enough  to  charm  the  world. 

But  now  possesses  naught  but  wig  well  curled. 

Alas  I alas ! while  rain  and  wind  do  beat, 

That  great  Bean  Brummell  should  thus  walk  the  street  !** 

One  single  pleasing  incident  left.  One  cold 
winter  morning  arrived  at  the  Hotel  d’Angli- 
terre  a lady  without  luggage  or  servant.  Land- 
lord, skilled  in  judging  men  and  women,  pro- 
nounced her  to  be  44  de  la  haute  vol^e showed 
her  to  a private  room  with  extra  civility. 

Briefly  acknowledging  his  offices,  the  lady  ask- 
ed if  she  could  see  Mr.  Brummell  without  being 
seen  by  him.  44  Nothing  easier,”  was  the  reply; 

“he  must  pass  your  door  on  his  way  to  the 
table  d’hote.  I will  meet  him  and  engage  him 
in  conversation  as  he  passes ; from  your  room 
you  can  see  him  distinctly,  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  detection.  The  plan  was  carried  out. 
Brummell  was  detained  a few  moments ; when 
the  landlord  rejoined  the  incormue,  she  was  in 
an  agony  of  tears,  and  almost  speechless.  That 
evening  she  left  precipitately  for  Paris.  No  one 
ever  knew  who  she  was,  or  what  romantic  tale 
she  had  in  her  heart  when  the  spectacle  of  poor 
old  Brummell  stumbling  down  stairs  harrowed 
it  so  cruelly. 

They  gave  him  a keeper — a 44  cursed  old  wo- 
man”— and  forbade  his  going  out.  But  infirm- 
ities came  thick  and  heavy ; his  presence  was 
loathsome.  A happy  day  it  was  when  Mr.  Arm- 
strong succeeded  at  last  in  procuring  admission 
for  him  into  the  Hospital  du  Bon  Sauveur.  44  A 
prison ! a prison !”  the  poor  crazy  old  creature 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  the  heavy  gates 
opened  and  the  fiacre  drove  up  to  the  door. 
Pleasant — in  so  long  a catalogue  of  sorrowful 
events — to  find  that  at  last,  in  the  hands  of  the 
excellent  Sisters  of  Charity,  he  recovered  his 
spirits,  and,  in  some  measure,  his  reason.  44 1 
have,”  he  said,  “all  I wish  to  eat,  and  a large 
fire.  I never  was  so  comfortable  in  ail  mv  life.” 
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Twas  the  bright  flash  of  the  dying  lamp.  On 
the  30th  March,  1840,  he  died  without  a groan. 

Such  the  Hero  as  Man  of  Fashion.  A mourn- 
ful, grievous,  instructive  histoiy.  A fit  theme 
for  some  idle  Carlyle  to  expand  into  a chapter 
to  be  tacked  to  the  end  of  a fresh  Sartor  Re- 
sartus. 

Have  we  a Brummell  among  us  ? Walk  up 
Broadway,  from  Tenth  Street  upward ; up  Fifth 
Avenue ; go  to  the  Opera  on  grand  nights ; scan 
dress  and  style ; note  the  behavior  of  those  thin- 
legged,  mustached  youths,  who  flutter  round 
ladies,  or  stand  apart  in  solemn  groups,  com- 
posed with  feeble  artistic  skill;  read  the  expres- 
sion, or  gauge  the  vacancy  of  those  faces,  add 
say  if  any  there  could  have  invented  starched 
neckcloths! 


THE  BEAUTY. 

OLD  as  I am,  I love  to  look  upon  a pretty 
woman.  All  the  long  years  that  I have 
spent  at  my  desk — pondering  over  stocks,  bal- 
ancing speculations,  and  summing  up  given  col- 
umns of  figures — have  not  been  able  to  wither 
that  old  natural  spring  that  bubbles  out  of  my 
heart  at  the  sight  of  beauty. 

I have  a locket  in  one  of  the  remotest  corners 
of  my  large  secretary  at  home — a comer  never 
profaned  by  bills,  or  notes,  or  money.  A yellow 
packet  of  letters  lies  there,  a bunch  of  withered 
jasmine,  and  on  top,  with  its  face  downward, 
lies  the  locket.  This  locket  was  once  a splen- 
did affair.  The  back  is  of  blue  enamel,  on 
which  is  inlaid  a golden  cipher.  Underneath  the 
enamel  lies  a tress  of  sunny  hair,  not  gummed 
or  twisted,  according  to  modem  fashion,  into 
a torturing,  rigid  love-knot,  but  loosely  fold- 
ed in  the  same  wavy  curl  that  it  had  when 
it  hung  from  the  head  that  now  sleeps.  The 
other  side  of  the  locket  contains  a miniature. 
Dark,  moist,  violet  eyes ; rich  sunny  hair,  heavy 
as  spun  gold,  hanging  down  in  bewildering  loops; 
tender,  pale  cheeks,  through  which  faint  roses 
peep ; full,  quivering  lips,  capable  of  expressing 
every  thing  silently,  and  making  their  preroga- 
tive of  speech  a superfluity,  while,  from  within, 
one  catches  the  gleam  of  the  dearest  little  teeth 
half  disclosing  themselves. 

Well,  I got  that  lock  of  hair  from  her.  She 
gave  me  that  bunch  of  jasmine.  They  are  all 
that  are  left  to  remind  me  of  her  now. 

This  miniature  has  not  any  thing  whatever  to 
do  with  my  story.  I am  not  going  to  give  you 
the  history  of  that  single  love-passage  in  my 
life.  I have  alluded  to  it  only  that  you  may  see 
that  the  dried-up  old  bachelor — that  “ old  Troy,” 
as  he  is  usually  called — has  had  his  tender  mo- 
ment, and  may  be  excused  for  still  finding  his 
heart  beat  time  to  the  harmony  of  womanly 
beauty. 

When  Constance  Brevier  “came  out,”  at  a 
great  ball  given  at  her  own  house  for  the  occa- 
sion, I do  believe  that  I was  veiy  near  making 
an  old  fool  of  myself,  and  falling  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  her.  She  was  just  sixteen,  and 
ravisl^ngl^  be?utffi  L I will  not  attempt  to  de- 
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scribe  her.  You  must  imagine  the  smallest  feet, 
the  sweetest  eyes,  the  most  delicate  hands,  the 
lithest  figure,  the  brightest  hair,  the  merriest 
laugh,  and  call  your  imagination  Constance 
Brevier. 

When  Constance  Brevier  “ came  out,”  New 
York  felt  it  to  be  an  event  Her  father,  who 
was  her  only  surviving  parent,  was  a banker  of 
enormous  reputed  wealth.  His  house  was  a 
palace.  His  equipages  were  numerous  and  un- 
exceptionable, and  his  only  daughter  surpass- 
ingly lovely.  You  may  be  sure  that  many  a 
young  roan,  as  he  made  his  toilet  that  evening, 
had  wild  dreams  of  canying  off  that  splendid 
prize. 

I went  rather  early  to  the  house,  and  arrived 
there  before  any  of  the  guests.  I found  Con- 
stance in  the  large  drawing-room,  walking  up 
and  down  before  a long  mirror,  and  admiring 
herself  undisguisedly. 

“ Oh  1 Mr.  Troy,”  said  she,  bounding  toward 
me  as  I entered,  “ how  do  you  like  my  dress  ? 

Isn’t  it  pretty  ? Madame  Larami  says  that  she 
never  made  one  like  it  before.” 

“ I think  it  is  charming,  my  dear  Miss  Con- 
stance,” I answered;  “but  I suspect  that  you 
lend  qui£e  as  much  charm  to  the  dress  as  it 
lends  to  you.”  * 

“ Oh ! get  away,  you  shocking  old  creature ! 

You  think  that  because  I am  only  just  coming 
out,  you  can  quiz  me  as  much  as  you  please. 

But  I’m  not  so  inexperienced  as  you  think.  I 
have  received  a love-letter,”  she  added,  in  an 
important  tone. 

“ Indeed ! Who  from  ? One  of  the  young 
gentlemen  at  Mr.  Besom’s  school?” 

“No;  nothing  of  the  sort !”  she  cried  sharp- 
ly, flushing  up  with  indignation  at  such  a suspi- 
cion. “ It  was  from — Well,  never  you  mind 
who  ’twas  from ; but  he’s  so  handsome ! Oh ! 
and  the  letter  is  beautifully  written !” 

“When  did  you  get  this  letter?”  I inquired, 
gravely ; for  it  seemed  to  me  rather  a dangerous 
sort  of  thing  for  this  young  creature  to  be  com- 
mencing so  early  with  affaires  du  ccewr. 

“ Oh,  about  a year  ago,  when  I was  at  Ma- 
dame Cancan’s  school.  He  shot  it  up  on  the 
roof  of  the  house  with  an  arrow,  and  I ran  up 
and  got  it.  It  was  so  romantic!  You  can’t 
think  how  the  other  girls  envied  me.” 

“I’ve  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  What 
did  you  learn  at  Madame  Cancan’s,  Constance, 
besides  love-letters  ?” 

“ Well,”  she  answered,  musingly,  and  count- 
ing on  her  fingers,  “I  learned  French,  and 
music,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  all  the 
fashionable  dances.  Besides,  you  know,  they 
say  that  Madame  Cancan’s  young  ladies  know 
how  to  enter  a room  better  than  those  of  any 
other  school.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  such  a favorable  ac- 
count of  Madame  Cancan’s  establishment,”  I 
said,  somewhat  bitterly,  as  I turned  at  the  sound 
of  Brown’s  whistle  outside,*  to  see  who  the  ar- 
rival was. 

“ Oh,  there’s  Croton  Poole !”  shrieked  Con- 
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stance,  as  the  young  man  passed  in  on  his  way 
to  the  dressing-room.  “ Croton ! Croton  !”  she 
cried,  running  into  the  hall,  “ I’m  not  engaged 
for  the  German.  Do  ask  me  before  the  others 
come !” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Mr.  Croton  Poole,  doff- 
ing his  Gibus  hat  with  a composed  smile. 
“ Consider  yourself  engaged  to  me  for  the  Ger- 
man.” 

UI  can  give  you  the  third  waltz  too,  if  you 
like,”  she  continued,  with  an  attempt  to  be  care- 
less which  was  entirely  nullified  by  th$  girlish 
anxiety  of  her  tone. 

“ The  third  waltz  ?”  repeated  Mr.  Poole,  re- 
flectively. “Let  me  see — yes;  I think  I am 
disengaged  for  the  third  waltz.  Shall  I have 
the  honor — ?” 

“Certainly!”  cried  Constance,  delightedly. 
“ Croton,  how  do  you  like  my  dress  ?” 

Mr.  Croton  Poole  turned  lazily  round  on  the 
stairs,  which  he  was  just  ascending;  glanced 
calmly  over  the  fairy-like  figure  that  stqpd  be- 
low, waiting  so  anxiously  for  his  fiat : 

“ Too  many  roses !”  he  said  at  last,  and  leis- 
urely walked  up  stairs,  leaving  poor  Constance 
utterly  petrified  by  this  sudden  blow. 

“It’s  only  his  fun,”  she  said  to  me,  half  apol- 
ogetically, while  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
“You  can’t  think  how  funny  Croton  is  when  he 
likes.” 

I thought,  as  we  went  into  the  room  together 
again,  that  Master  Croton  was  Jn  all  probability 
the  dashing  young  archer,  against  whose  arrows 
even  Madame  Cancan’s  roof  was  not  safe. 

The  ball  was  a splendid  one.  Flowers  seem- 
ed to  have  been  rained  over  the  rooms.  The 
soft  light  of  the  myriads  of  wax  tapers  lent  & 
charm  even  to  the  most  tender  complexions ; 
and  splendid  silk  brocades,  and  innocent  tarle- 
tane  skirts,  rustled  against  each  other  in  the 
crowded  rooms  w ith  a voluptuous  sound. 

“The  German”  commenced  at  one  o’clock, 
and  then  it  was  that  Croton  Poole  appeared  in 
all  his  glory.  Up  to  this  period  he  had  con- 
descended to  fewr  dances.  His  waltz  was  lan- 
guid ; his  polka  rcdowa  indolent.  In  the  inter- 
vals, he  leaned  against  the  scagliola  pillars,  and 
watched  Constance,  who  never  seemed  to  tire, 
swimming  through  the  rooms.  But  when  that 
universal  movement  began ; when  that  bringing 
of  chairs  down  from  unknown  and  mysterious 
comers  in  the  fourth  story  commenced;  when 
the  bad  male  dancers  began  to  look  hot  and 
anxious  in  the  search  for  partners ; when  the 
plain  young  ladies,  who  had  not  been  asked, 
assumed  an  expression  utterly  condemnatory  of 
dancing,  indicating  that  if  they  had  a thousand 
offers  of  partners  they  would  not  so  condescend ; 
in  short,  when  all  quiet  non-dancing  people  were 
ruthlessly  routed  out  of  their  corners  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  performers,  and  the  German 
cotillion  reigned  triumphant,  then  it  was  that 
Croton  Poole  awoke  from  his  lethaygy,  and  be- 
came the  life  and  soul  of  the  revel. 

He  instantly  enthroned  himself  upon  a dicta- 
torial enrinSijc^,  aijd  jruled  every  thing.  He 


made  people  sit  closer,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  in  order  to  form  the  circle.  He  ordered 
the  musicians  what  to  play,  and  even  bearded 
the  immortal  Kammerer  himself.  Then,  seiz- 
ing the  fairy-like  Constance,  he  whirled  her  for 
a few  toms  round  the  room,  and  proceeded  to 
lead  the  first  figure  of  The  German. 

What  mazes  he  threaded,  what  intricacies  he 
invented  that  evening ! People,  without  know- 
ing how,  or  why,  or  wherefore,  found  themselves 
suddenly  forming  wreaths  of  flowers  and  ara- 
besque patterns  upon  the  floor,  from  which  some 
simple  evolution  was  to  evolve  them.  Then 
there  were  figures  in  which  pretty  bright-colored 
flags  floated  about  the  room,  in  the  course  of 
being  distributed  to  the  various  dancers.  The 
lady  held  one  set,  the  gentleman  the  other,  and 
each  set  corresponded  in  patterns  and  numbers 
to  the  other.  The  lady  gave  her  flags  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  the  gentleman  gave  his  flags  to 
the  ladies,  and  then  each  gentleman  rushed 
about  eagerly  to  find  the  lady  who  held  the  flag 
corresponding  to  his,  and  having  found  her,  they 
both  whirled  off  in  a wild  waltz  or  a determined 
polka. 

Throughout  this  wonderful  performance,  of 
which  he  was  the  director-in-chief,  Croton  Poole 
maintained  a splendid  self-possession.  Nothing 
seemed  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of  his  temper. 

There  was  a dogged  Englishman,  who  did  not 
understand  the  dance,  and  who,  true  to  his  na- 
tional prejudices,  would  hold  on  when  he  was 
told  to  let  go,  and  let  go  when  he  was  told  to 
hold  on,  and  eventually  involved  himself  in  such 
a maze  of  difficulties,  that  the  only  way  he  had 
left  to  get  out  of  them  was  to  stand  perfectly 
still,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  collect  his 
scattered  senses ; even  over  him  Croton  Poole 
seemed  to  possess  some  magical  influence,  for  I 
saw  him  absolutely  assist  in  “ the  basket-figure” 
without  a blunder  before  I went  away. 

Of  course  it  was  easy  for  any  one  to  see  that 
Croton  Poole  and  Constance  Brevier  would  pre- 
cipitate themselves  into  wlmt  the  world  calls  an 
“ engagement.”  Croton  was  rich,  dashing,  and 
good-looking;  Constance  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity get  a very  large  fortune  from  her  father;  and 
all  the  world  knows  that  these  are  all  the  items 
which  modern  society  deems  necessary  to  the 
constitution  of  a happy  marriage.  Constance, 
however,  loved  Master  Croton.  He  had  a cer- 
tain sort  of  affection  for  her,  I thought,  but  his 
calmness  wos  so  sublime,  his  self-possession  so 
perfect,  that  I doubt  if  he  could  ever  feel  any 
thing  even  approaching  to  passion. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Constance  Brevier’s 
golden  moments  that  I have  to  deal.  The  ter- 
rible lesson  that  I read  in  her  life  is  only  to  be 
found  in  those  darksome  days  that  followed  so 
quickly  upon  the  sunshine  of  her  youth. 

Mr.  Brevier  failed,  compromised  with  his 
creditors,  and  for  a brief  time  seemed  to  rise 
beyond  his  difficulties.  It  wus  a deceitful  calm. 

New  York  was  paralyzed  one  morning  when  it 
learned  that  Mr.  Brevier  had  issued  a million 
of  false  stock  in  the  Crambambuli  Railroad,  of 
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which  he  was  director,  and  had  fled  the  country. 
Heartless  to  the  last,  he  had  left  his  daughter 
penniless  and  alone.  The  splendid  palace  and 
its  gorgeous  furniture  were  sold,  and  Constance 
had  to  descend  from  a life  of  Eastern  luxury  to 
the  equivocal  comforts  of  a second  class  board- 
ing-house. 

Though  public  execration  fairly  engulfed  the 
name  of  Brevier,  and  a hundred  thousand 
tongues  consigned  it  each  day  to  perdition,  the 
woiid  seemed  to  have  discrimination  enough 
not  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  on  the  child. 
Constance  was  still  asked  out,  and  taken  on 
rammer  trips  by  her  old  acquaintances,  and  was 
still  the  belle  of  the  ball-room.  As  to  Croton 
Poole,  that  acute  young  gentleman  and  excel- 
lent dancer  sheered  off  the  instant  Brevier’s  first 
failure  was  made  public.  A pretty  little  quarrel 
between  him  and  Constance  one  evening  at  the 
Opera,  was  easily  managed,  and  proved  an  ex- 
cellent excuse,  and  the  pair  parted  forever. 

There  was  a great  change,  however,  in  Miss 
Brevier’s  position,  even  though  she  still  reigned 
supreme  as  “The  Beauty.”  She  went  every 
where,  and  every  where  a host  of  young  men 
dangled  in  her  train.  But  tlieir  devoirs  and  her 
dresses  had  undergone  the  same  transmutation. 
They  danced  with  her,  and  flirted  with  her,  and 
drove  her  out  sleighing,  and  took  her  to  the  the- 
atre ; but  then,  when  they  had  sufficiently  amused 
themselves,  they  went  off  and  married  some  one 
else.  Her  toilet  was  changed  also.  The  rich 
dresses  of  Honiton  lace  had  quietly  glided  into 
simple  tarletane  ; you  saw  that  the  white  gloves, 
however  well  “breaded,”  were  not  fresh,  and 
you  recognized  the  old  blue  crape  skirt  under 
its  various  disguises  of  different  trimmings. 

Still,  Constance  seemed  merry  enough,  for 
she  was  yet  young,  and  doubtless  had  wild, 
vague  hopes  of  conquering  some  millionaire  by 
the  mere  force  of  her  charms.  I,  however, 
watched  her  sadly,  with  a sad  presentiment  of 
her  melancholy  fate.  She  had  very  little  to 
live  on;  a mere  pittance  which  she  inherited 
from  her  mother ; and  but  for  the  presents  kind 
people  made  her,  and  the  many  visits  she  made 
in  the  summer  and  sometimes  in  the  winter, 
she  would  not  have  been  able  to  sustain  herself 
decently.  Her  father  she  never  heard  of.  He 
was  either  dead,  or  was  leading  a life  of  selfish 
enjoyment  on  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  world. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  bore  with  them  the 
flower  of  “The  Beauty’s”  cheeks.  She  was 
still  elegant-looking,  but  the  lips  began  to  be 
compressed,  and  rarely  opened  but  to  emit  6ome 
bitter  sneer.  Constance  saw  with  terror  that 
her  life  was  about  to  be  a failure ; that  when 
her  appearance  had  vanished,  her  friuuls  would 
flj  too,  and  leave  before  her  that  long,  gloomy 
prospect  of  a lonely  life.  The  old  ball-dresses 
that  she  wore  were  still  more  faded.  The  lace 
began  to  be  cottony,  and  the  handkerchiefs 
which  it  edged  were  no  longer  made  of  impal- 
pable cambric.  You  might  sometimes,  I think, 
d&toct^a  uciii  ' triplet  on  her  arm,  and  she 
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now  began  to  talk  of  her  bills  at  Madame  La- 
rami’s — a sure  sign  that  she  did  not  deal  there. 

There  was  something  terribly  melancholy  to 
me  in  witnessing  the  decay  of  this  woman.  Yet 
what  was  to  be  done  ? She  was  useful  for  no- 
thing. Madame  Cancan  had  taken  good  care 
of  that  She  was  extravagant,  and  whatever 
money  she  had  was  spent  on  cheap  finery — for 
she  still  clung  hopelessly  to  society.  She  was 
doomed. 

Even  the  sloth  sometimes  loses  its  hold  on 
the  bough  to  which  it  clings,  and  falls  to  the 
ground;  and  the  time  came  when  Constance 
was  deserted  by  that  society  that  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  sea.  Once  she  floated  upon  the  topmost 
wave,  beautiful  as  a nautilus  expanding  its  sails 
to  the  sun ; but  the  tide  receded  as  the  hours 
wore  on,  and  left  her  gasping  and  dying  on  the 
lonely  strand ! 

Shortly  after  her  disappearance  from  society 
I lost  sight  of  her  for  & number  of  years.  I 
heard  that  6ho  had  gone  South,  to  live  upon  a 
plantation  belonging  to  some  distant  relative  of 
hers ; and  people  when  they  spoke  of  her  sighed 
and  shook  their  heads.  I did  not  then  know 
why. 

One  day  I was  sitting  in  my  room  talking 
with  Croton  Poole,  who  had  married  a Southern 
heiress,  and  was  now  & portly  middle-aged  man 
with  a family  of  five  children.  He  had  called 
on  me  about  the  transfer  of  some  stock,  and  we 
talked  the  matter  over  as  we  smoked  a couple 
of  Cabanas.  In  order  to  illustrate  to  him  some 
fact  connected  with  the  transaction,  I went  to 
my  secretary  to  look  for  a certain  document. 

In  turning  over  the  papers,  the  locket  I men- 
tioned to  you  before  fell  out.  It  caught  Cro- 
ton’s eye.  He  sighed,  and  gave  a sad  smile. 

“I  have  one  too,”  said  he;  “the  only  thing 
of  hera  I kept.” 

“Was  it — ?”  I interrogated. 

“Yes;  Constance  Brevier.  Poor  girl  I I 
loved  her  very  much  once,  and  I do  believe  she 
loved  me.  But  my  family  would  not  hear  of 
the  match  after  her  father’s  failure.  Have  you 
heard  what  has  become  of  her?” 

“ No.  They  told  me,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
that  she  was  South  ; but  I heard  since  that  she 
had  left  Charleston,  where  she  was  staying — 

Oh ! here’s  the  statement  of  the  Company.” 

And  Constance  Brevier  was  soon  forgotten 
by  both  of  us,  money-getting  creatures  that  we 
were. 

“ There’s  a woman  in  the  hall  wishes  to  speak 
with  you,  Mr.  Troy,”  said  the  servant,  interrupt- 
ing us  in  the  midst  of  an  elaborate  calculation 
of  the  profits  of  the  Patent  Phosphoric  Gas 
Company  for  the  past  half  year.  “I  told  her 
you  were  engaged,  but  she  said  she  wanted  to 
see  you  only  for  a few  minutes.” 

“ Show  her  up,”  I growled,  angrily  enough. 

“ Poole,  you  have  no  objection,  I soppose.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Croton,  laughing;  “only 
I hope  I am  not  indiscreet  in  remaining.” 

I was  preparing  some  equally  witty  retort  to 
this  sally,  when  the  door  opened,  and  my  visitor 
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entered.  She  remained  a pace  or  so  inside  the 
door,  as  if  some  spell  impeded  her  farther  en- 
try. She  was  a very  queer-looking  woman  in- 
deed. She  had  on  a dirty  colored  calico  dress, 
with  a great  many  flounces  on  the  skirts ; but 
here  and  there  the  stitching  of  the  flounces  had 
given  way,  and  they  hung  in  ragged  festoons 
about  her  heels.  She  had  on  a queer,  rumpled, 
old  black  bonnet — such  as  strong-minded  wo- 
men wear — and  inside  were  soiled,  blowzy, 
rusty-stemmed  calico  roses.  Her  gloves  were 
kid,  but  black  with  age,  and  seemed  to  have  be- 
longed to  a man  from  their  size ; while  about 
her  thin,  discolored  neck  a handkerchief  of 
many  colors,  from  which  all  the  gayety  had  not 
been  washed,  was  folded. 

I knew  in  a moment  that  she  had  come  to 
beg.  I knew  it  by  those  suppliant  hands  folded 
across  her  chest  in  their  gigantic  gloves.  I 
knew  it  by  that  timid,  guilty  step.  I knew  it 
by  that  long,  sharp  nose  tipped  with  red,  and 
those  dull,  hopeless  eyes,  that  6poke  so  plainly 
of  many  a dollar  of  charitable  money  spent 
upon  the  fatal  brandy  bottle. 

“ Well,  my  good  woman,”  said  I,  impatiently 
enough  I fear,  “what  do  you  want?” 

“Don’t  you  know  me,  Mr.  Troy?” 

“ I really  am  not  aware — ” and  I looked  cu- 
riously into  that  wrecked  and  reckless  face. 

She  laughed.  She  was  not  surprised.  Few 
people  would  know  her  now.  She  had  been 
very  unfortunate,  but  it  was  not  her  fault.  She 
blamed  her  father  for  it  entirely.  Nevertheless, 
she  had  many  a time  and  oft  danced  with  that 
gentleman  sitting  near  the  fire,  Mr.  Croton 
Poole. 

Poor  Croton — how  his  portly  figure  quivered 
at  these  words. 

“ Gracious  Heavens !”  he  cried;  “you  surely 
are  not  Constance  Brevier?” 

“That’s  my  name,”  she  answered  calmly. 
“ Pm  glad  I met  you  here.  Pm  very  poor — al- 
most starving;  and  I know  you’ll  assist  me” 
And  her  dull  eyes  lighted  up  with  a gleam  of 
drunken  hope.  * 

Poole  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  I 
never  saw  a man  so  completely  shocked.  A 
few  moments  before  he  had  been  recalling  a 
lovely,  blooming  girl,  and  lo ! the  reality  of  his 
dream  enters,  an  uncleanly  old  woman,  who 
begs,  and  smells  of  brandy. 

Shall  I tell  you  how  we  tried  in  vain  to  re- 
claim the  poor  creature  from  the  influence  of 
the  terrible  passion  by  which  she  was  domina- 
ted— how  we  surrounded  her  with  every  pos- 
sible comfort  except  that  one  for  which  she 
longed?  Shall  I describe  to  you  that  awful 
death-bed  around  which  the  visions  of  the  ine- 
briate thronged  in  terrible  profusion?  It  were 
better  not,  but  I do  wish  that  Madame  Cancan 
had  been  there  to  see.  That  amiable  instruct- 
ress of  youth  would  have  seen  the  result  of  mak- 
ing young  ladies  ornamental  instead  of  useful. 

Oh,  Madame  Cancan ! if  you  would  only 
teach  your  pupils  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves! | 
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THERE  was  a strange  and  yet  wondrously 
beautiful  idea  prevailing  among  some  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed 
were  ever  and  anon  permitted  to  return  to  the 
earth,  and  to  revisit  the  places  they  had  loved 
most  dearly.  Cunning  magicians  of  Egypt  built 
upon  this  faint  foreshadowing  faith  in  a life  to 
come  a weird  charm  that  curdled  the  blood 
of  the  credulous,  and  yet,  now  and  in  another 
form,  soothes  the  heart  of  the  faithful.  They 
professed  to  know  the  magic  art  of  lighting  an 
ever-burning  taper  within  the  huge  stone  coffins 
that  held  the  embalmed  body,  so  that  the  soul, 
when  it  came  from  its  new,  mysterious  home, 
could  look — who  will  say  with  what  feelings  ? — 
upon  the  frail  house  in  which  it  once  had  lived 
and  loved. 

Such  a light  the  faith  of  our  day  and  of  our 
land,  with  a charm  not  of  earthly  power,  but 
from  on  high,  has  placed  in  our  souls,  that  we 
may  there  ever  behold  our  own  sinful  heart. 

But  science  also  has  lighted  up  the  flesh  cof- 
fin in  which  our  heaven-bom  soul  is  confined 
for  a while,  that  we  may  read  there  the  solemn 
lesson  that  our  days  are  but  as  grass,  as  a flower 
of  the  field.  The  body  of  proud  man,  so  won- 
derfully made,  so  carefully  nursed,  is  after  all 
but  a loan  from  our  great  mother  Nature.  A 
loan,  too,  not  for  the  brief  space  of  fourscore 
years  and  ten,  but  for  a short,  fleeting  moment 
Every  instant  some  slight  particles  leave  the 
beauteous  structure  to  return  to  the  bosom  of 
their  first  home.  Dust  returns  to  dust  not  only 
in  the  last  great  hour,  when  the  black,  bitter 
drop  falls  from  the  sword  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  the  soul  of  man  is  carried  up  to  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  Not  a second  passes  that 
does  not  teach  the  same  mighty  lesson.  Man 
dies  continually,  and  all  life  is  but  a consump- 
tion of  matter. 

But  by  the  side  of  death  there  is  life  ever  pres- 
ent— thanks  to  Him  who  breathed  this  breath 
into  man,  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
made  him  a living  soul.  And  as  “w-e  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  shall  all  be  changed,”  so,  day  by 
day  also,  our  body  is  changed,  and  we  spend  our 
lives  in  growing  and  passing  away,  in  an  eternal 
binding  and  loosening  of  the  elements  that  form 
God’s  noblest  creation. 

This  destruction  and  restoration  is  constantly 
going  on  as  long  as  life  continues  to  dwell  in 
us.  For  to  live  is  but  to  be  active,  and  every 
employment  of  force  is  a consumption  of  ma- 
terial. The  decaying  and  vanishing  substance 
has  to  be  replaced,  and  for  that  purpose  W'e  take 
food.  We  eat,  then,  not  only  to  satisfy  the 
craving  of  hunger,  but  to  build  up  and  replace 
what  has  teen  lost  If  we  eat  to  live,  the  art 
to  eat  is  in  truth  the  art  to  live.  For  food  does 
more  than  merely  prevent  destruction,  and  sup- 
ply again  and  again  the  parts  that  have  been 
destroyed.  It  furnishes  not  only  the  sinews, 
the  blood,  and  the  bones  of  the  hardy  laborer, 
it  supplies  also  the  brain  of  the  statesman  and 
the  scholar,  it  gives  fuel  to  the  lamp  of  genius 
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in  the  poet  and  the  artist  Thus  we  can  say 
in  more  than  one  sense,  Tell  us  what  you  eat, 
and  we  will  tell  you  what  you  are ! For  as  our 
food  is,  so  is  not  only  our  body,  but  our  mind 
also,  our  heart  and  our  character. 

Modem  science  especially  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  not  an  accident,  nor  a mere  national  pecul- 
iarity, which  give!  the  English  laborer  such  a 
superiority  over  the  slower  son  of  Erin,  but  the 
better  food  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  It  is 
the  question  of  meat  versus  potatoes.  Nor  is  it 
difference  of  race  alone,  or  the  influence  of  soil 
and  climate,  that  marks  the  earth-eating  Oto- 
mak  with  savage  stupidity,  the  vegetarian  Hin- 
doo with  gentle,  dreamy  indolence,  and  the 
wild  hunter  of  the  Far  West  with  cruelty  and 
a restless  desire  for  battle.  Other  food,  other 
manners.  “ Eat  lotus,  and  you  will  forget  your 
country,”  said  the  Greeks.  The  Punic  armies 
lost  their  ancient  valor  and  noble  spirit  amidst 
die  luxuries  of  Sicily;  and  Germany  sent,  cen- 
tury after  century,  the  flower  of  her  nobility, 
the  bravest  of  her  children  to  succumb,  not  to 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  but  to  the  “ sweet  figs 
of  the  South.” 

Food,  then,  makps  the  working  body  and  the 
thinking  mind;  it  inflames  or  calms  our  pas- 
sions, it  fills  the  soul  with  proud  energy  or  dark- 
ens it  with  melancholy  and  timid  fear.  It 
not  only  sustains,  but  makes  man,  and  by  this 
strange,  mysterious  power,  it  has  become  the 
subject  of  anxious,  scientific  researches.  The 
quantity,  which  depends  mainly  upon  climate 
and  occupation,  interests  the  economist,  its 
quality  the  physiologist  We  can  not  count 
any  longer  upon  the  abundance  of  Eden  or  the 
miracles  of  the  desert ; we  must  not  continue 
in  ignorance.  The  Arabs  of  Algiers  complained 
to  a French  general  that  formerly  they  had  lived 
in  quiet  and  happiness;  peace  and  ignorance 
had  dwelt  among  them,  and  they  had  been 
grateful  for  Buch  blessings.  Since  the  arrival 
of  the  French,  however,  days  of  trouble  and 
Borrow  had  come;  and  alas!  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labor,  and,  still  worse,  to  learn  and  to 
study!  So  it  is  with  ourselves.  We  sigh  in 
Tain  for  the  happy  days  of  our  first  father. 
Draconic  laws  alone,  we  fear,  could  make  us 
return  to  the  black  soup  of  the  Spartans,  and 
yet  we  would  not  tickle  our  throats,  like  the 
later  Romans,  with  peacock  feathers,  to  reject 
dish  after  dish,  until  insensibility  makes  an  end 
to  the  process  of  gorging.  We  shrink  with  hor- 
ror from  the  terrible  cannibal,  and  look  with 
pity  upon  the  effeminate,  rice-fed  Indian. 

The  first  question,  it  is  true,  relates  simply 
to  the  removal  of  that  strange  pain  which  we 
call  hunger.  It  dwells  not  in  the  stomach  only, 
for  that  may  be  filled  to  the  utmost  and  the 
sensation  still  continues;  but  it  extends  over 
the  whole  body,  as  the  satisfaction  of  its  crav- 
ings soothes  and  pleases  the  entire  structure. 
If  hunger  is  not  appeased  by  food,  high  fever 
follows,  great  debility,  the  loss  of  teeth,  and 
finally  insanity,  with  terrible  pain  and  madness. 
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three  days  without  eating  and  drinking,  and 
the  mere  diminution  of  food  produces  a painful 
sensation.  The  strict  fasting  which  the  religion 
of  most  Eastern  nations  prescribes  at  certain 
seasons  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  head- 
ache, fever,  and  weakness.  Continued  famine 
produces,  besides  its  own  pains  and  pangs,  most 
fearful  diseases,  especially  the  so-called  hunger- 
typhus.  Even  in  our  day  this  dread  scourge 
of  mankind  has  been  known  in  Silesia,  Ireland, 
and  India.  It  loosens  the  6ilver  cords  of  life, 
and  severs  all  ties  of  love  and  affection.  Dull, 
dire  insensibility  at  last  gives  way  to  raging 
madness,  and  ends  in  unutterable  anguish. 

We  must,  however,  not  only  earn  our  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  but  overcome  the  corse 
also  that  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  to  us  thorns 
and  thistles — the  ground  being  cursed  “ for  our 
sake.”  So  we  have  now  to  learn  what  will  sup- 
port millions  living  on  an  area  that  in  days  of 
yore  barely  maintained  a few  hundreds.  Sci- 
ence has  taught  us,  that  as  clay  produces  one 
plant  and  sand  another,  so  man  also  requires  a 
variety  of  food  to  provide  for  all  the  elements 
of  which  he  is  made.  We  were  led  to  think  of 
this  by  experiments  first  made  in  agriculture. 

Here  Liebig  discovered  the  great  laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  curious  proofs  were  soon  not  wanting 
to  confirm  his  theory  and  to  amaze  the  unin- 
formed. A German  prince — would  they  were 
all  so  well  employed! — tried  the  simple  oat- 
plant,  and  truly  wonderful  were  the  results  he 
obtained.  Depriving  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  of 
flint,  it  remained  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
pale  and  dwarfish ; giving  it  no  lime,  it  never 
grew  beyond  the  second  leaf,  while  the  want 
of  natron  arrested  it  at  the  third.  Without 
phosphorus  it  grew  up,  looking  well  and  hearty, 
but  it  produced  no  fruit ; without  iron  it  gained 
neither  strength  nor  color.  The  absence  of 
magnesia  left  it  weak  and  prostrate ; the  want 
of  manganese  reduced  it  in  size  and  strength, 
and  suffered  it  to  produce  but  few  and  sterile 
blossoms.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with 
animals  also : bees  that  were  fed  upon  pure 
sugar  gave  no  wax ; eggs  hatched  by  artificial 
heat  lacked  the  oil  oozing  from  the  hen’s  close 
feathers,  and  brought  no  chickens;  dogs  fed 
upon  bread  only  would  not  survive;  and  if 
they  received  nothing  but  sugar,  they  died  as 
soon  as  if  they  hod  perished  by  famine. 

The  same  laws  were  found,  at  lost,  to  apply 
even  to  man.  Arrow-root,  for  instance,  although 
most  nutritious  and  palatable  in  itself,  does  not 
sustain  human  life  unless  it  be  mixed  with  other 
ingredients ; and  to  sentence  a criminal  to  live 
npon  arrow-root  alone,  would  be  to  condemn  him 
to  certain  death  by  lingering,  torturing  starva- 
tion. Men  fed  with  potatoes  alone,  would  die, 
with  a full  stomach,  in  a few  months,  and  from 
sheer  want  of  nutrition.  Lean  meat,  without 
fat  and  condiment,  produces  the  same  effect; 
but  if  we  can  drink  coffee  with  our  potatoes,  or 
add  other  spices  to  the  meat,  we  . may  thus  ob- 
tain the  necessary  azote,  and  prosper.  For  even 
the  spices  and  condiments  which  we  use,  are 
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not  mere  luxuries,  but  absolute  necessities. 
Thus  it  was  onoe  the  law  of  Sweden  that  sol- 
diers condemned  to  die  should  be  kept  in  prison 
well-provided  with  bread  and  water,  but  receiv- 
ing no  salt.  Their  sufferings  were  horrible,  and, 
after  perhaps  six  weeks,  they  hailed  the  coming 
of  death  as  a release  from  intolerable  anguish. 

Still,  we  have  learned  that  science  alone  does 
not  guide  us  safely  in  the  selection  of  food.  If 
we  ate  only  to  live,  we  might  appoint  the  chem- 
ist our  cook,  and  erect  large  laboratories  as 
kitchens  for  the  million.  There  casein  would 
be  prepared  and  fat,  starch  and  gluten  in  their 
simplest  forms.  But  we  eat  not  to  feed  only, 
but  to  enjoy.  The  same  great  Ruler  on  high, 
who  has  turned  the  curse  that  drove  us  from 
Eden  into  a blessing,  has  deigned  to  give  a 
higher  dignity  and  a nobler  nature  even  to 
the  humble  duty  we  owe  to  our  earth-born 
body.  He  has  placed  watchmen  at  the  Yery 
entrance,  that  try  and  test  whatever  approaches 
before  they  admit  it  within.  The  eye  sees  the 
food,  and  chooses  according  to  form  and  shape ; 
the  nose  decides  by  odor  and  fragrance,  with 
exquisite  delicacy  of  perception ; at  last,  when 
these  two  ordeals  are  safely  passed,  the  tongue, 
that  keenest  of  judges,  tastes  with  a thousand 
invisible  nerves,  and  according  to  its  incorrupt- 
ible judgment,  grants  or  refuses  admittance. 
The  eye  may  be  trained  into  compliance  with 
man’s  unnatural  tastes ; the  nose  may  be  de- 
ceived by  powerful  odors ; but  the  tongue  wears 
not  the  bondage  of  human  justice,  and  is  infal- 
lible as  it  is  faithful.  Nature  has  thus  endow- 
ed us  with  a mere  bodily  want — hunger;  but, 
kind  mother  as  she  is,  she  has  added  a higher 
sense,  to  be  controlled  by  the  mind  and  to  re- 
act upon  the  intellect.  She  has  given  us  taste, 
the  sense  that  mokes  the  appeasing  of  the  ap- 
petite an  enjoyment,  and  induces  us  to  employ 
our  ingenuity  in  making  food  subservient  to 
higher  purposes  than  mere  animal  gratifica- 
tion. 

Thus  it  is  that  science  is  but  an  imperfect 
guide,  and  that  the  instinctive  or  well-trained 
taste  also  must  be  consulted.  That  this  is  not 
a vain  and  idle  theory  has  been  proved  at  but 
too  painful  expense.  One  instance  will  suffice. 
In  the  year  1679  Papin  cooked  bones  in  pots 
of  peculiar  construction  into  a jelly,  and  claim- 
ed the  merit  of  having  discovered  a new  and 
wonderously  cheap  kind  of  food.  His  sovereign, 
Charles  II.,  was  disposed  to  accept  the  fatal 
gift,  and  impose  it  by  law  upon  his  people,  but, 
fortunately,  the  evil  was  averted  by  ridicule. 
A long  and  solemn  procession  of  dogs  appeared 
at  court,  with  petitions  round  their  necks,  in 
which  they  implored  the  king  to  leave  the  bones 
to  their  own  unfortunate  race.  But  the  same 
experiment  was  repeated  with  more,  though  not 
better  success,  in  the  sad  days  of  the  French 
revolution.  A distinguished  chemist,  d’Arcet, 
established  the  doctrine  that  bones,  cooked  for 
many  hours,  would  give  at  least  half  os  much 
food  as  pure,  costly  meat.  The  theory  was 
sounds afcd.  the  invention  met  with  applause. 

CjO  QIC 


Bone-soup  became  all  the  fashion ; it  inundated 
hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  prisons.  But  no- 
body liked  it  except  d’Arcet,  Was  it  prejudice 
or  idle  fancy?  Startling,  however,  was  the 
fact,  that  starving  dogs  even  refused  the  much- 
praised  soup,  and  at  last  a grocer  reported  in 
the  public  papers  that  rats  had  broken  into  his 
store,  and  there  committed  most  terrible  havoc. 
They  had  eaten  his  flour  and  his  rice ; they  had 
not  spared  the  paste  of  his  labels  and  the  leath- 
er of  his  6hoes ; but,  oh  wonder ! they  had  not 
touched  his  bone-soup  extracts l A committee 
was  at  last  chosen  to  inquire  into  the  matter; 
men  like  Dupuytren  and  Mage n die  took  part  in 
the  researches,  and  after  many  years  of  careful 
and  anxious  investigation,  they  reported  against 
the  new  substitute.  It  appeared  that  bread  and 
meat  given  with  the  bone-soup  had  been  only 
as  good  as  without  it  and  no  better ; that  dogs 
had  died  of  starvation  before  they  would  eat 
the  new  soup ; and  that,  chemically  speaking, 
the  intense  heat  required  to  extract  the  gluten 
from  the  bones  destroyed  their  nutritive  power. 

Thus  it  was  that  taste  obtained  a signal  vic- 
tory over  science,  and  showed  the  importance 
of  those  instincts  with  which  we  have  been  en- 
dowed by  the  wise  beneficence  of  Nature. 

This  sense  may,  of  course,  be  educated  as  well 
as  other  senses,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  influence  of 
habit  and  early  training.  As  the  eye  that  should 
see  from  childhood  up  nothing  but  caricatures, 
and  the  ear  that  should  hear  only  dissonances, 
would  soon  bo  little  able  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  music  and  painting,  so  taste  also  may  be 
equally  spoiled  by  the  constant  use  of  raw  ma- 
terial or  over-refined  delicacies.  Hence  the 
difference  of  taste  in  barbarous  nations  and  in 
the  more  civilized.  Low  races  love  low  food, 
and  cooking  may  be  as  bad  and  as  good  as 
music.  The  higher  the  culture  of  a nation  the 
better  its  food.  Not  that  it  must  needs  be  more 
artificial  and  choice — for  here  also  simplicity  is 
the  highest  of  arts — but  it  will  be  most  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  exact  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used,  and  produce  the  greatest  enjoyment  at 
the  same  time  that  it  fulfills  most  completely 
the  primary  end  of  sustaining  the  body.  View- 
ed in  this  light  the  food  of  a people  will  show 
its  higher  or  lower  state  of  civilization,  and  be- 
come an  important  aid  in  judging  of  its  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  extrav- 
agance and  sinful  waste  of  the  Romans  is  but 
an  evidence  of  their  decline ; and  the  races  of 
the  wilderness,  that  swallow  earth  or  devour 
their  fellow-man,  may,  from  that  simple  fact 
alone,  be  safely  placed  lowest  in  the  scale  of 
mankind. 

Thus  the  choice  of  food  betrays  the  more  or 
less  noble  nature  of  man,  in  the  individual  as 
well  as  in  the  nation.  Brutish  races  feed  like 
brutes,  and  ignoble  man  eats  ignoble  food,  like 
worms  or  spiders.  For  as  the  mind  has  its  own 
great  laws  of  beauty,  so  has  the  palate.  The 
Chinese  show  their  want  of  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  not  more  in  their  worship  of  detest- 
able deities  and  the  cruel  mutilation  i of  their 
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women,  than  by  eating,  as  their  greatest  deli- 
cacy, the  nests  of  swallows  and  the  flesh  of  dis- 
gusting fetid  trepang.  The  Mongol  who  fat- 
ens  rats  and  mice  like  pigs,  butchers  them  with 
care,  and  carries  them  on  long  white  poles  to 
market,  is  as  good  evidence  against  his  race  as 
the  cruelty  that  stains  the  pages  of  his  history, 
and  the  dark  ignorance  that  broods  over  his 
mind.  The  Otomak,  who  Alls  his  stomach  with 
vile  clay,  is  by  this  custom  alone  stamped  as 
the  refuse  of  mankind ; and  the  patient  Hin- 
doo will  be  a slave  of  the  well-fed  European  as 
long  as  he  lives  upon  vegetables  only.  Even 
the  races  that  eat  nothing  but  meat,  give  a one- 
sided expression  to  their  character.  They  be- 
come cruel,  impatient,  and  blood-thirsty;  with 
them  neither  body  nor  soul  fulfill  perfectly  the 
great  laws  of  nature. 

In  this  aspect  the  question.  What  do  we  eat? 
k not  without  interest  or  importance. 

As  man  is  the  lord  of  creation,  he  draws  his 
food  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature : he 
lives  on  earth,  on  plants,  and  on  animals.  It 
was,  however,  not  always  so,  for  in  paradise 
man  was  evidently  instructed  to  live  on  vege- 
tables only.  “ Every  herb  bearing  seed,  and 
every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a tree 
yielding  seed,”  were  assigned  to  him  for  meat 
by  the  express  words  of  the  Almighty.  There 
k no  nation  on  earth  that  does  not  preserve 
some  faint,  feeble  memory  of  an  early  age  of 
unclouded  innocence  and  happiness;  and  wher- 
ever this  k found,  tradition  mentions  the  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food  as  one  of  the  marks 
of  this  golden  age,  when  plants  were 

“ The  food  of  msu. 

While  yet  he  lived  in  innocence  and  told 
A length  of  golden  years,  unfleshed  in  blood, 

A stranger  to  the  savage  arts  oflife. 

The  lord  and  not  the  tyrant  of  the  world.” 


Dig 


It  has  been  surmised,  and  not  without  good 
reason,  that  the  form  of  our  mother  earth  may 
have  undergone  such  a change  at  the  deluge, 
as  to  render  flesh  better  suited  to  be  meat  for 
man.  Before  that  dread  event  animal  food  was 
eaten  only  by  those  whose  sins  brought  such 
awful  judgments  upon  the  world.  When  the 
bow  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  heaven,  and  the 
great  covenant  was  made  between  God  and 
u every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon 
the  earth,”  permission  was  granted  to  eat  ani- 
mal food.  The  word  of  God  shows  us  distinct- 
ly both  the  original  grant  and  the  new  exten- 
sion : “ Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you  . . . even  os  the  green  herb  have 
I given  you  all  things.”  Still,  animal  food  is 
even  now  but  sparingly  used  in  Eastern  coun- 


tries, and  by  some  nations  held  in  utter  abhor- 
rence. All  great  legislators  of  the  Orient  have, 
moreover,  forbidden  the  use  of  certain  animals, 
whom  they  call  unclean.  Moses,  Manu,  and 
Mohammed,  proscribed  them  alike ; Buddhism 
makes  the  killing  of  a living  animal  sinful. 
Not  does  any  nation  on  earth  yet  subsist  on 
animal  food  only ; even  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of 


> live  as  fishermen  and 


huntere,  mix  some  vegetables  with  their  diet. 

The  Greenlander  and  the  Esquimaux  has  his 
berries  and  his  spoon-wort,  the  great  luxuries 
of  his  brief  summer ; and  the  northwestern  In- 
dians, when  first  known,  raised  already  maize 
and  wild  grains.  The  stunted  native  of  Siberia 
gathers,  during  autumn,  large  stores  of  roots, 
with  which  he  improves  his  fish  and  his  meat 
during  winter,  and  the  mkerable  Arouak  digs 
for  roots  and  bulbs,  which  he  reduces  to  powder 
and  bakes  into  bread. 

The  early  races  were  beyond  doubt  mainly 
hunters,  and  subsisted  on  the  animals  they  had 
killed.  Like  carnivorous  animals,  they  also 
required  large  quantities  of  this  food,  which 
generally  contains  but  little  fat,  and  this  made 
again  constant  and  violent  exercise  indispens- 
able for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  Hence  the 
poor  captive  lion  wanders  restlessly  up  and 
down  in  his  narrow  prison,  not  from  a thirst 
of  liberty,  as  roving  fancy  would  like  to  have  it, 
but  from  a far  lower  animal  instinct.  Hence, 
also,  the  restless  activity  of  the  hunter,  that 
drives  him  over  hill  and  dale,  a propensity  still 
increased  by  the  vast  tracts  of  land  he  requires 
for  his  support,  as  much  more  life  is  destroyed 
than  what  is  immediately  needed.  Where  man 
lives  by  the  chase,  the  earth  can  be  but  thinly 
settled,  and  culture  make  little  progress.  The 
deserts  of  our  Far  West,  and  the  South  Ameri- 
can pampas,  are  such  vast  plains,  with  few  ani- 
mals, and  still  fewer  men  living  upon  them. 

Nor  can  races  be  long-lived  as  such,  that  sub. 
sist  only  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  na- 
ture, adding  neither  by  skill  nor  by  labor  to  her 
inherent  power.  Hence  the  gradual  but  sure  ex- 
tinction of  the  Bed  Man  of  our  continent,  and  the 
natives  of  all  countries  to  whom  agriculture  is 
unknown.  They  roam  through  their  grassy  des- 
erts, and  vie  with  the  fierce  beasts  of  the  wild- 
erness in  swiftness  and  brutal  cunning.  They 
can  not  rest ; for  as  the  huge  whale  must  leave 
his  own  mysterious  home  and  follow — a willing, 
giant  slave — his  almost  invisible  food  through 
the  wide  ocean,  so  the  Indian  also  must  ever 
remain  in  the  track  of  the  retiring  animal,  and 
learns  at  best  to  train  the  wild  horse,  the  better 
to  pursue  the  frightened  herd  across  the  wide 
prairie.  His  life  is  spent  in  pursuit,  his  hands 
are  ever  reeking  with  blood.  Hard-hearted 
and  blood-thirsty,  he  soon  enjoys  with  equal 
zest  the  last  torments  of  his  prey,  and  the  an- 
guish of  the  enemy  he  has  killed.  The  unceas- 
ing struggle  for  his  daily  food  adds,  it  is  true,  to 
his  physical  strength,  and  the  constant  danger 
steels  his  heart  with  undaunted  courage:  he 
learns  to  endure  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  death 
itself,  with  unwavering  fortitude.  But  he  pays 
dearly  for  these  virtues.  Where  every  one 
must  daily  and  hourly  think  how  to  support  his 
own  life,  the  mind  soon  becomes  selfish,  and 
the  heart  unfeeling;  social  virtues  are  un- 
known, and  the  sweet  bonds  of  affection  are 
easily  broken.  The  care  for  his  own  existence 
makes  his  eye  look  with  jealous  watchfulness 
at  every  intruder ; his  roving,  restless  life  de- 
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prives  him  forever  of  the  blessings  of  a home. 
His  thoughts  are  ever  bent  upon  murder,  his 
talk  is  but  on  arms  and  adventures.  He  learns 
at  best  only  how  to  dress  skins  and  to  fashion 
weapons:  he  trains  his  senses  to  suxpassing 
keenness.  He  sees  the  faint  vapor  rising  from 
a stream  afar  on  the  prairie,  and  scents,  with 
unfailing  accuracy,  the  track  of  his  game  or  a 
hostile  party.  Romance  has  in  vain  tried  to 
gild  the  sad  picture.  The  Indian’s  fancy  is 
filled  with  battle  and  bloodshed ; hatred,  ven- 
geance, and  thirst  for  destruction,  are  his  pre- 
vailing emotions.  Inhumanity  is  with  him  a 
virtue ; barbarous  insensibility  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  his  pride.  Skulls  and  scalps  are  his 
ornaments,  and  the  torture  of  a captive  his 
highest  enjoyment.  And  miserable  as  his  life 
upon  earth  is,  so  is  his  idea  of  the  future.  The 
god  of  the  Scandinavian  of  old,  and  of  the  red 
Indian  of  our  day,  is  alike  a great  hunter;  par- 
adise a hunting-ground  abounding  with  game ; 
and  ceaseless  feasting  the  great  joy  of  heaven ! 
Few  are,  however,  fortunately,  the  races  on 
earth  that  live  by  the  chose  only,  and  rapidly 
passing  away  as  the  woodman’s  ax  is  heard  in 
the  forest,  and  the  bee  builds  the  first  home  in 
the  wilderness.  Still,  all  nations  but  the  wor- 
shipers of  Buddha  eat  the  flesh  of  animals, 
and  through  the  wide  realm  of  creation  scarce- 
ly a single  family  escapes  the  universal  slaugh- 
ter. Even  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  to  eye 
and  palate  find  a house  where  they  are  wel- 
comed, and  a race  that  hails  them  as  benefac- 
tors. Worms  and  insects  must  furnish  food, 
and  grace  the  table  not  of  the  poor  only,  but  of 
the  wealthy. 

The  common  rain-worm  is  carefully  gathered 
in  China,  and,  raw  or  roasted,  considered  most 
palatable  food.  Still,  it  is  the  poor  mainly  that 
appreciate,  by  the  side  of  pleasant  taste,  the 
cheapness  of  such  provisions.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  gourmet  wdio  praises  the  luscious 
woodsnipe,  and  still  more  the  black  mass  from 
the  inside,  that  he  carefully  places  on  his  toast 
and  eats  with  a feeling  akin  to  veneration  ? Ho 
is  eating  the  worms  that  live  in  the  snipe’s  in- 
testines 1 Of  equal  value  is  the  famous  palm- 
worm  of  the  West  Indies,  which,  roasted  on 
tiny  spits  and  richly  spiced,  forms  one  of  the 
best  dishes  of  luxurious  dinners.  Its  near  re- 
lation, the  grugru  worm  of  Java,  is  said  to  be 
richer  still  and  more  delicate.  Nor  do  costly 
silk-worms  escape  the  fate  of  all  that  is  eatable ; 
freed  from  their  cocoons,  and  daintily  dressed, 
they  are  highly  honored  and  largely  swallowed 
by  the  noblemen  of  Madagascar.  The  Chinese, 
with  their  incredible  power  of  overcoming  all 
natural  instincts,  go  here  also  farthest;  they 
raise  the  larvae  of  blue-bottle  flies  in  heaps  of 
putrid  fish  near  the  sea-coast,  and  value  the 
produce  more  highly  than  the  facility  of  obtain- 
ing it  would  lead  us  to  believe.  They  place 
themselves  thus,  with  all  their  boasted,  central 
superiority,  on  a level  with  the  poor  Indians  of 
the  Orinoco,  whom  the  traveler  Schomburgk 
ground  for  grubs  and 


worms.  It  is  true  they  ate  them  raw,  while  the 
children  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  dress  their 
worms  with  spices  and  sauces.  Centipedes, 
eighteen  inches  long,  were  eagerly  devoured  by 
the  Indian  companions  of  the  great  Humboldt, 
and  leeches  adorn  the  tables  of  the  very  princes 
of  Japan. 

Turning  to  worms  and  their  kin  in  the  great 
ocean,  we  find  that  the  higher  orders  of  oysters 
and  other  shell-fish  are  eaten  by  nearly  all  na- 
tions. But  leaving  the  more  familiar  kinds 
aside,  it  would  seem  that  scarcely  a single  in- 
habitant of  the  sea,  from  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
jelly  to  the  roughest  and  toughest  of  shell-fish, 
is  spared  by  the  insatiable  hunger  of  man. 

The  shapeless  red  sea-nettles,  that  hang  with- 
out shell  on  the  sides  of  submarine  rocks  or 
float  about  at  the  mercy  of  waves,  were  a favor- 
ite dish  as  early  as  the  times  of  Aristotle,  who 
praises  their  hard,  firm  flesh  in  the  wintry  sea- 
son, while  the  more  fastidious  Apicius  recom- 
mends them  as  best  in  September.  Now  they 
are  mainly  eaten  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  where  they  divide  the  attention  of  sea- 
faring men  with  the  countless  medusae  that  sail 
in  crowds  through  the  ocean.  Roasted  in  oil, 
after  flour  has  been  strewn  on  them,  they  are 
as  palatable  as  they  are  nutritious.  The  tough 
and  indigestible  sepia,  which  in  Venice  the 
poor  only  venture  to  cook,  is  a favorite  dish  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  during  their  fasts.  They 
cut  them  lengthwise  and  cook  them  fresh  in 
saltpetre,  which  gives  their  meat  a bright-red 
color,  or  they  dry  them  and  eat  them  at  leis- 
ure, cooked  with  herbs  and  dressed  with  lemon- 
juice,  oil,  and  pepper.  The  smaller  varieties, 
which  are  rarer,  are  said  to  be  better  and  more 
delicate.  Sea-urchins  crowd  in  vast  numbers 
all  around  the  shores  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
the  East  Indies ; they  feed  upon  crabs  and  sea- 
nettles,  and  are,  in  return,  eaten  by  millions. 
Their  bright  saffron-yellow  bodies  may  be  seen 
in  every  market  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Loire, 
and  from  Benares  to  Marseilles.  They  furnish 
an  ample  proportion  of  the  daily  bread  of  the 
lower  classes.  But  in  all  that  pertains  to  a due 
appreciation  of  sea-worms — if  that  term  is  ad- 
missible— the  Chinese  must  again  be  acknowl- 
edged as  feast-masters.  They  ascribe  to  mol- 
lusks  peculiar  virtues,  and  pay  most  extrava- 
gant sums  for  their  favorite  kinds.  Among 
these  the  trepang  holds  probably  the  first  rank — 
an  ugly,  shapeless,  fearfully-smelling  holothuriA 
of  Indian  seas.  Thousands  of  Malay,  English, 
and  American  vessels  are  annually  busy  in  those 
waters  to  catch  the  disgusting,  w*orm-shaped  ani- 
mal. Its  principal  hoiges  are  the  coral-banks 
of  the  South  Sea  and  Australian  waters;  but 
Chinese  fishermen  go  as  far  as  New  Guinea, 
and  American  6hips  to  the  Caroline  Islands,  in 
pursuit  of  this  favorite  of  the  Chinese  taste. 

The  greatest  market  for  the  trepang  is  Macas- 
sar, where  not  less  than  thirty-six  varieties  are 
exposed  for  sale,  the  choicest  of  which  bring 
incredible  prices.  The  worm  is  caught  either 
by  long  pointed  sticks,  that  are  thrust  down  at 
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random,  or  is  brought  np  from  the  deep  by  skill- 
ed and  well-paid  divers.  In  Sumatra  they  are 
thrown  alive  on  heaps  of  coral  lime,  which  in- 
duces them  to  disgorge  their  whole  contents ; 
at  other  places  they  are  cooked  for  two  whole 
days,  when  they  begin  to  resemble  calfs-foot 
jelly,  and,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  spices,  be- 
come fit  for  the  table. 

Not  much  more  attractive  to  the  stranger  is 
the  favorite  dish  of  many  a European  nation — 
roasted  or  pickled  snails.  The  slimy,  slippery 
form  of  these  animals  makes  them  to  most  per- 
sons peculiarly  repulsive,  but  their  extraordinary 
nutritive  power  and  excellent  taste  has  long 
siuce  served  to  defeat  all  prejudice.  While  the 
Aahantees,  and  other  nations  of  lowest  grade, 
smoke  them  and  eat  them  as  daily  food  all  the 
year  round,  the  higher  races  employ  them  only 
aa  relish  or  for  special  occasions.  The  Homans 
already  valued  the  cochle&ria,  and  fattened 
them  with  bran  and  wine  until  they  reached 
truly  gigantic  dimensions.  In  our  day,  also, 
they  are  prescribed  as  eminently  useful  to  suf- 
ferers in  consumption,  and  all  Southern  Europe 
afiects  them  during  the  times  of  annual  fasting. 
In  Switzerland  and  Italy  the  traveler  finds  large 
establishments,  where  they  are  carefully  raised, 
and  either  disposed  of  at  home,  or  potted  and 
sent  by  millions  to  foreign  countries.  The  red 
snail  makes  a capital  broth  for  weak  persons ; 
the  pomatia  may  be  found  in  all  countries.  In 
Venice  all  snails  are  eaten,  at  least  by  the  poor; 
in  France  the  vignot  et  guignettt  is  consumed  in 
incredible  numbers. 

If  the  palate  has,  like  the  eye,  its  laws  of 
beauty,  which  would  lead  it  to  prefer  nobler 
forms,  insects  ought  to  be  eaten  as  little  as 
moll  asks.  They  are  rarely  blessed  with  a beauty 
that  is  intended  for  other  senses  but  the  sight ; 
their  long,  dry  bodies,  their  restless,  countless 
feet  and  quaintly-shaped  heads  are  interesting 
in  their  ugliness,  but  far  from  attractive  to  the 
hungry.  What  natural  taste  could  lead  us  to 
cany  to  the  month  a larva,  that  changes  its 
shape  from  day  to  day,  now  looks  dry  and  dark, 
and  to-morrow  bursts  and  pours  forth  a yellow, 
dismal  fluid  ? Like  a true  Proteus  it  defies  all 
knowledge  of  its  next  shape,  and,  in  all  stages, 
inspires  disgust  rather  than  desire.  Still,  in- 
sects are  eaten,  bnt  their  lowest  kinds  only  by 
the  lowest  races  of  mankind.  Tschudi  saw  the 
natives  of  Peru  hunt  assiduously  in  the  forests 
of  hair  on  the  heads  of  their  children  and  eager- 
ly devour  the  minute  gome — a taste  which  they 
•hare  with  the  Hottentots  and  other  African 
tribes.  New  Caledonians  prefer  spiders  to  all 
common  food;  and  the  amiable  inhabitants  of 
New  South  Wales  catch  even  moths  ( Euplaca 
kamatd)j  remove  the  gray  powder  on  their  tiny 
bodies,  and  roast  them  in  masses.  Bees — which 
civilized  nations  deprive  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labor — are  eaten  in  Ceylon  as  spice,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fragrant  odor  they  give  to  the 
breath.  The  pleasant  acid  taste  of  ants  tempts 
many  races  of  Brazil  mid  the  East  Indies ; and 
even  in  «th?t  flaw  i Unidious  countries,  the  old 


and  the  feeble  consume  them  under  an  impres- 
sion that  they  strengthen  the  spinal  marrow! 

The  acid  they  contain  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  lemon ; and  many  a Euro- 
pean has  learned,  in  Java  and  Eastern  coun- 
tries, to  thrust  his  arm  into  a hill  of  white  ants 
and  to  eat  the  quaint  food  without  cooking  and 
dressing.  The  huge  termites,  however,  those 
skillful  artists  of  Africa,  require,  even  at  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  a more  careful  treatment. 

They  are  caught  as  they  fall  into  the  water  in 
calabashes,  and  roasted  like  coffee-beans  in  huge 
iron  pots ; then  they  are  flung,  by  the  handful, 
into  their  mouths.  The  Hottentots  also  are 
fond  of  them,  and  admire  their  fattening  power. 

In  the  East  Indies  they  are  caught  by  thousands 
and  baked  in  pies,  which  are  brought  to  the 
public  markets — a custom  which  prevails  in 
South  America  also,  where  they  are  sold  after 
having  been  roasted. 

Locusts  furnish  the  favorite  food  of  many 
numerous  races  of  Africa;  some  nations  live 
exclusively  on  them,  but,  it  is  said,  they  rarely 
grow  older  than  forty  years,  and  mostly  die  a 
miserable  death,  produced  by  fearful  diseases. 

Alfred  Cole  tells  us  in  his  graphic  manner  how 
a whole  kraal  of  Caffres  once  died  after  having 
consumed  an  unusual  quantity  of  locusts.  We 
read,  not  without  wonder,  that  even  in  classic 
Greece  this  repulsive  food  was  not  rejected. 

The  same  Athenians  that,  later,  wore  golden 
crickets  in  their  hair  as  proof  that  they  were 
natives  on  their  own  soil,  like  the  insects  them- 
selves, ate  the  smaller  varieties  skillfully  dressed. 

But  we  must  remember  that  antiquity  also  was 
not  always  faithful  to  the  first  laws  of  beauty 
and  humanity.  Were  not  their  costliest  fishes 
fattened  upon  the  bodies  of  slaves  thrown  into 
the  ponds  for  that  horrible  purpose?  In  one 
day  the  locusts  are  rarely  seen,  but  at  long  in- 
tervals, and  permanently  only  in  the  Orient. 

There  the  Arabs  resort  to  them  in  yeajp  of 
famine;  they  dry  and  grind  them  to  powder, 
and  bake  them  with  flour  into  cakes  or  roost 
them  in  butter.  Legs  and  wings  are  always 
rejected,  the  bodies  are  often  preserved  in  vine- 
gar, and  ore  considered  a rare  delicacy.  In 
Germany,  where,  in  1748,  they  committed  in- 
credible ravages,  the  eggs  at  least  were  eaten 
and  highly  prized. 

Ascending  in  the  scale  of  animals,  we  see 
with  lessened  surprise  that  reptiles  are  eaten 
with  eagerness  all  over  the  world,  and  neither 
want  of  beauty  nor  abundance  of  venom  pro- 
tects them  against  omnivorous  man.  In  vain 
they  assume  all  manners  of  oddest  shapes ; in 
vain  they  move,  creeping,  and  hopping,  and 
sliding;  although  they  suggest  to  us,  by  form 
and  motion,  all  that  is  false  and  unfair,  hideous 
and  horrid,  even  God’s  curse  of  the  serpent  does 
not  shield  it,  and  from  the  humble  frog  of  the 
pond  to  the  colossal  crocodile  of  Egypt,  they  all 
are  but  so  much  food  for  their  master. 

The  old  Mexicans  loved  the  speckled  sal- 
amander, and  ate  it  with  Spanish  pepper ; the 
Spaniards  learned  the  odd  fashion,  ana  as  late 
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as  the  sixteenth  century  the  ugly  creature  was 
brought  to  their  markets  and  roasted  for  the 
table.  Vipers  are  a favorite  dish  of  Italians 
to  this  day ; Celsus  recommends  them  as  whole- 
some and  luscious;  in  China  they  are  salted 
and  pickled.  The  lizards  of  this  continent  are 
a most  delicate  dish,  and  not  long  since  the 
leguana  of  the  Antilles  was  brought  in  large 
numbers  to  South  Carolina.  At  home  they 
are  raised  and  fattened  upon  chicory  and  rice. 
Snakes  also  find  a ready  market  in  Eastern 
countries.  The  giant  of  Java,  well  nigh  ten 
feet  long  and  of  the  thickness  of  a man's  arm, 
infests  the  pepper-plantations,  and  its  venom 
is  fatal ; still  it  is  caught  and  eaten  with  rel- 
ish. The  huge  boa  constrictor  is  said  to  fur- 
nish an  exceedingly  fat  meat,  and  the  negroes 
of  its  native  country  prefer  it  to  the  daintiest 
food  of  the  white  man.  The  anaconda  of  Bra- 
zil supplies  the  table  of  the  poor,  though  the 
Portuguese  only  use  the  rich  fat  it  contains. 
The  natives  of  South  America  eat  almost  all 
snakes,  and  the  Far  West  has  taught  many  a 
fastidious  palate  from  over  the  sea  to  relish, 
with  the  red  Indian,  the  fatal  rattlesnake  of  our 
own  country. 

Frogs  are  such  familiar  food,  that  no  city- 
market  now  is  without  them;  but  toads  are 
probably  valued  as  food  only  in  Surinam.  Tur- 
tles also  prevail,  from  the  table  of  the  fat  aider- 
man  of  London  to  the  far  ends  of  the  world ; 
the  best  are  said  to  be  those  of  the  Indian  Sea, 
where  a fish,  an  echineis,  is  trained  to  catch 
them.  Crocodiles,  however,  are  not  so  popular 
abroad,  though  at  home  highly  valued  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicate  flesh  and  excellent  eggs. 
Herodotus  already  speaks  with  fervor  of  the  huge 
giants  of  Elephantine  in  the  Upper  Nile,  where 
they  are  still  caught  with  an  angle  and  univer- 
sally eaten  in  spite  of  their  strong  musk  odor. 
Even  thw*  alligator  of  the  Southern  States  is  by 
no  means  despised,  and  finds  ready  admittance 
with  black  and  white. 

There  is  no  limit,  we  believe,  to  the  victims 
furnished  by  the  realms  of  air  and  water;  mod- 
ern skepticism  knows  no  longer  the  meaning 
of  clean  and  unclean.  Among  quadrupeds,  a 
shrinking  shyness  alone  distinguishes  here  and 
there  between  the  right  to  eat  and  the  propriety. 
Rats  and  mice,  that  shun  the  light  of  day,  are 
eaten  only  by  Mongol  races:  as  here  also  the 
rule  is  maintained,  that  nobler  nations  love  no- 
bler food.  It  is  sad  for  the  honor  of  mankind, 
that  we  must  still  include  man  himself  in  the 
list  of  animal  food;  but  there  is  comfort  in  the 
sure  hope  that  the  rapidly  fading  horror  will 
soon  vanish  entirely,  as  the  faint,  blushing  dawn 
of  Christianity  is  seen  to  rise  from  every  shore, 
from  every  ocean. 

As  nations  advanced  in  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, the  dwellers  in  the  desert  became  nomadic 
shepherds.  Hunters  no  longer,  they  were  still 
without  a home  and  a hearth  of  their  own,  for 
they  had  to  wander  with  their  herds  from  pas- 
ture to  pasture.  Armed  only  for  purposes  of 
defer^e,  t^cy  tvnijl^on  more  peaceful  pursuits, 


but  rarely  of  war  and  of  murder.  New  cares 
began  to  occupy  their  mind,  and  new  virtues 
were  developed  by  the  entire  change  in  their 
mode  of  life.  The  herds  demanded  their  con- 
stant care  and  kindness,  the  easily  exhausted 
pasture  required  foresight  for  coming  wants. 

The  tribes  of  the  Desert  even  learned  to  plant 
trees  around  the  precious  well,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  taming  and  preserving  the  animals  by 
whom  they  were  supported  fostered  the  higher 
qualities  of  patience  and  perseverance.  The 
great  question  of  Mine  and  Thine  made  itself 
felt  in  all  its  widely  extended  importance ; neigh- 
bors had  to  be  reconciled,  and  mutual  aid  to  be 
rendered.  Thus  they  were  led  to  impose  laws 
at  home,  and  to  establish  social  intercourse  with 
others.  Tribe  was  bound  to  tribe,  and  family 
to  family.  Servants,  intrusted  with  weighty 
and  responsible  duties,  must  be  obedient  and 
faithful;  hence  the  nomade’s  family  became 
the  bond  of  sweet  and  sacred  affection,  the  cen- 
tre of  all  his  duties  on  earth,  the  one  great  in- 
terest of  his  life.  The  honor  of  their  father, 
the  patriarch,  was  the  honor  of  all ; filial  piety 
the  first  duty.  What  interested  one  concerned 
all ; and  thus  the  relation  of  friend  or  foe,  the 
feelings  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  They  be* 
gan  to  cherish  the  memory  of  their  forefathers, 
and  tradition  begat  histoiy. 

The  hunter  had  honored  strength  and  cun- 
ning above  all  virtues ; even  now  the  greatest 
warrior  is  his  chief,  whose  merits  are  counted 
by  scalps.  Nomadic  nations  honor  age,  be- 
cause it  gives  experience  and  wisdom;  they 
respect  their  father  and  love  their  brother. 

The  great  ideas  of  Family  and  Faith  begin  to 
shed  their  benign  light  upon  the  humanised 
race ; they  have  a common  code  upon  earth,  a 
common  God  in  heaven — their  Lord  is  their 
shepherd,  who  leads  them  by  the  still  waters  in 
green  pastures. 

But  their  life  also  is  yet  one-sided,  and  in  its 
very  liberty  much  too  restricted.  One  posture 
is  like  another ; each  family  is  but  a copy  of  the 
next,  and  all  tradition  remains  ever  alike.  They 
have  still  no  home,  and  with  it  neither  new 
wants  nor  new  blessings.  Hence  their  mind 
and  their  language  remain  equally  imperfect. 

As  the  unbounded  steppe  is  but  a repetition  of 
the  same  prairie,  so  the  fancy  of  nomadic  na- 
tions roams  but  over  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
same  first  elements.  The  camel,  the  horse,  the 
tent,  and  the  family  find  a thousand  varied 
forms  and  expression,  but  they  exhaust  the 
wealth  of  their  language.  To  rest  in  the  cool 
shade  by  still  waters  is  still  the  highest  ideal  of 
happiness,  and  a God  who  rules  in  patriarchal 
severity  over  his  family,  his  chosen  people,  their 
loftiest  conception.  Such  are  still  the  Arabic 
Bedouin  and  the  wandering  Mongol. 

Soon,  however,  the  races  of  men  learned  to 
subdue  the  wild  grass,  the  despotic  power  of 
the  steppe.  They  tamed  the  plants  of  the  earth, 
and  thps  they  learned  to  tame  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  lastly  themselves.  So  striking  was 
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this  change,  so  manifest  its  blessings,  that  all 
nations  of  antiquity  worshiped  with  grateful 
reverence  the  donors  of  grain  as  the  gods  them- 
selves.  The  old  Germans  looked  upon  their 
giant  Thor  as  a tiller  of  the  soil  that  he  had 
wrested  from  icy  winter,  in  spite  of  fierce  storms 
and  terrible  tempests.  He  had  brought  his  be- 
loved children  the  precious  grain,  and  with  it 
order  and  happy  peace. 

Demeter,  crowned  with  golden  ears  of  corn, 
was  the  great  goddess  of  the  Greeks,  whom  they 
celebrated  in  awful  mysteries  as  the  giver  of 
law  and  virtue.  Even  Peru  had  its  legends  of 
similar  import,  and  the  Christian  of  our  day 
yet  hopes  for  the  time  when  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  plowshares. 

Agriculture  brought  man  that  first  blessing 
of  all,  a home;  the  constant  dependence  on 
wind  and  weather,  on  rain  and  sunshine,  pointed 
ever  to  Him  from  whom  come  all  good  and  per- 
fect gifts.  Comfort,  wealth,  and  even  luxury 
rewarded  his  labors,  trade  and  commerce  arose 
to  carry  his  products  from  land  to  land,  and 
law  and  justice  regulated  his  manifold  relations 
to  neighbors  and  distant  connections.  There 
was  but  one  step  left ; the  transition  from  agri- 
culture to  industry,  when  man  made  himself 
master  not  only  of  the  products,  but  even  of  the 
hidden  powers  of  nature.  Then  only  he  be- 
came truly  and  fully  the  Lord  of  Creation. 

In  the  vegetable  world  we  find  that  our  own 
great  mother  Earth  famishes  us  largely  and 
readily  our  daily  bread.  Fruit  trees  grow  main- 
ly in  tropic  regions,  and  it  seems  as  if  nature 
had  placed  the  first  fruit  fully  prepared  right 
by  the  side  of  the  cradle  of  man.  Trees  of  this 
kind  are,  even  now,  found  in  greatest  perfection, 
where  nations  are  living  in  a state  of  utter  help- 
lessness. The  bread-fruit  tree  gives  not  only 
well-leavened  bread,  but  also  animal  milk,  and 
three  are  sufficient  to  support  a man  from  season 
to  season.  Ten  suffice  for  a family  during  life- 
time. And  yet  the  indolent  South  Sea  Indian 
dreams  of  a paradise,  where  his  favorite  fruit 
will  hang  ready  cooked  on  the  tree  l All  over 
the  tropics  these  giant  trees,  requiring  no  care 
sad  attention,  offer  their  inexhaustible  wealth 
to  the  low  and  lazy  native  of  those  countries. 
He  has  no  motive  for  work,  no  inducement  to 
think  and  to  reflect.  Truly,  the  curse  that 
condemns  us  to  labor,  though  it  be  in  the  sweat 
of  our  brow,  is  a blessing  above  all  others ! 

The  banana  and  the  pisang  begin,  like  the 
palm-tree,  to  supersede  by  degrees  the  bread- 
fruit tree.  Whether  they  bear  cocoa-nuts,  dates, 
or  sago,  they  are  ever  ready  to  feast  the  hungry 
and  to  shelter  the  houseless.  Nations  live,  in 
peace  and  security,  on  the  branches  of  the  Mauri- 
tius palm,  others  take  a single  leaf  of  the  pisang 
to  cover  their  person.  Even  the  sombre  pines 
of  the  North  become  fruitful  and  eatable  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  the  Chili 
pine  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  supplies  the 
natives  with  inviting  seeds  in  its  cones.  One 
large  tree  thus  maintains  eighteen  persons  for  a 
year,  and  requires  no  i cutting  down  and  no  re- 
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planting ! Figs  furnish  food  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  far  East,  and  dates  are  well  known  as 
the  bread  of  the  desert.  With  civilized  nations, 
however,  the  fruit  of  trees  is  no  longer  daily 
bread ; it  shares  with  roots  and  bulbs  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  and  giving  a zest  to  food  of  more 
substantial  nature. 

Roots  and  bulbs  require  already  a certain 
amount  of  labor,  and  mark  thus  a second  stage 
in  the  progress  of  man,  as  shown  in  his  vegeta- 
ble diet.  The  eye,  that  before  and  in  Paradise 
looked  up  the  lofty  tree,  and  thence  freely  and 
without  consciousness  of  guilt  to  his  Maker,  is 
now  bent  in  shame  and  remorse  upon  the 
ground.  The  lotus  of  the  ancients  that  made 
them  forget  their  sweet  home,  and  the  palma 
of  India,  are  probably  among  the  earliest  roots 
thus  eaten.  On  this  continent  the  mandisca 
sustains  thousands  of  starving  nations,  and  eat- 
able ferns  are  almost  the  only  food  of  the 
savages  of  New  Zealand.  In  Europe  the  po- 
tato occupies  nearly  the  same  position ; there, 
also,  it  is  the  last  resource  of  famishing  masses. 

The  poor  peasant  and  the  down-trod  laborer 
are  set  to  perform  the  hardest  task  ever  imposed 
upon  man;  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
work  with  the  smallest  supply  of  food,  which 
requires,  moreover,  the  greatest  labor  of  diges- 
tion among  all  plants  that  are  eaten ! Its  nu- 
tritive- power  is  extremely  small,  and  if  Mo- 
hammed Ali  could  dispatch  a water-melon  of 
forty  pounds  after  a substantial  dinner,  the 
capacity  of  an  Irish  stomach  for  the  reception 
of  his  favorite  dish  i9  hardly  less  astounding. 

It  is  true  that,  as  a substitute  for  grain,  the 
potato  has  done  most  excellent  service  to  suf- 
fering mankind.  If  it  can  not  avert  famine,  it 
lessens  at  least  its  horrors.  As  late  as  the  year 
1770  the  harvest  failed  in  Bohemia,  and  180,000 
human  beings  died  a miserable  death  by  starva- 
tion, while  over  200,000  migrated  to  Silesia, 
where  they  knew  they  would  find  the  means  of 
subsistence.  But  except  as  a last  resort  it  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it ; enfeebling  the  health 
and  weakening  the  constitution  of  the  consumer, 
it  breaks  the  energy  of  nations,  and  all  the 
miseries  of  that  baneful  curse  of  Europe,  the 
Proletariat,  are  connected  with  the  much-praised 
tuber.  Dressed  in  humble  gray  like  a Sister  of 
Charity,  and  claiming  to  be  the  friend  of  the 
poor,  the  comfort  of  the  needy,  it  is  still  one 
of  the  fatal  gifts  that  the  discovery  of  this  con- 
tinent bestowed  upon  our  race.  America  gave 
to  Africa  its  slave-trade;  it  brought  upon  the 
Red  Man  death  and  extinction  by  brandy  and 
painful  disease.  To  Europe  it  gave  tobacco 
and  potatoes,  two  plants  of  mysterious  charm 
and  most  doubtful  use. 

Last  in  the  order  of  vegetables  that  serve  ns 
as  food,  come  the  grasses,  the  true  bearers  of 
civilization.  It  was  a great  thought  indeed, 
the  plan  of  combining  in  one  great  mass  the 
thousand  of  tiny  single  blades  that  are  needed 
for  the  support  of  a nation.  Each  stalk  is  so 
trifling — only  a straw  I — and  yet  even  without 
toil  and  tilth,  they  furnish  food  for  countless 
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races.  From  the  stunted  growth  in  northern 
regions,  to  the  thick  forests  of  lofty  bamboos  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  rocking  their  rich 
crowns  in  gentle,  fragrant  breezes,  they  are 
plants  of  beauty  and  priceless  value.  More 
than  two  millions  of  square  miles  are  covered 
with  vast  oceans  of  waving  grass  in  steppes  and 
prairies.  Neither  human  dwellings  nor  shrub 
or  tree  break  the  vast,  monotonous  plain,  where 
silence  reigns  supreme,  and  the  wind  only  travels 
on  noiseless  wings.  Small  portions  only  are 
inhabited.  The  Indian  and  the  Gaucho  roam 
uncontrolled  over  the  llanos  in  South  America, 
as  the  Red  Man  of  the  north  hunts  still  on  the 
westernmost  prairies.  The  enchanted  oases 
of  Africa,  and  the  unknown  steppes  of  Russia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  teem  with  nomadic 
nations.  The  Bashkir  and  the  Tartar,  the 
Kirghis  and  the  Mongol,  graze  their  countless 
herds  of  sheep,  and  carefully  milked  horses,  on 
the  grass  steppes  of  Eastern  Asia.  Even  the 
fens  of  old  England,  and  the  marshes  of  Ger- 
many, vie  with  the  sadly-neglected  plains  of 
Spain  in  maintaining  innumerable  herds. 

Of  the  more  valuable  grains,  which  the  hand 
of  man  intrusts  to  the  mysterious  bosom  of  our 
mother  earth,  every  nation  prefers  the  one  or 
the  other,  and  in  each  land  the  favorite  is  called 
by  the  exclusive  name  of  corn.  The  first  use 
made  of  such  fruits  was  probably  that  of  the 
old  races  of  Asia,  who  roasted  a flour  made  of 
linseed  and  mixed  it  with  honey.  The  same 
food  became,  at  a later  period,  the  bread  of  the 
Helots  in  Sparta.  All  these  grasses  came  from 
Asia,  if  maize  be  not  due,  as  is  believed,  to 
America.  But  as  every  man  has  his  favorite 
dish  and  food,  so,  from  time  immemorial,  eveiy 
nation  also  has  had  its  own  characteristic  plant, 
which  it  has  carried  with  it  in  all  migrations, 
and  which  it  cultivates  wherever  it  settles.  The 
Greek  took  the  'vine  to  his  most  distant  colonies, 
the  Persian  his  cypress ; the  Arab  can  not  live 
without  his  date,  nor  the  Mohammedan  without 
opium.  The  Roman  brought  wheat  to  all  por- 
tions of  Europe,  the  Gipsy  has  carried  the  fatal 
datura  from  India  even  to  the  great  Mississippi, 
thus  mingling  a curse  with  so  many  blessings. 
In  like  manner  we  find  that  the  whole  Orient 
lives  upon  rice,  which  in  the  East  becomes  his 
sole  daily  food.  Least  nutritious  of  all  grain- 
bearing grasses,  and  only  in  large  quantities  an- 
swering its  purpose,  it  is  the  last  of  these  grasses 
that  have  been  carried  from  the  Orient  to 
Western  countries.  In  Europe  we  find  that 
northern  and  western  nations  prefer  wheat, 
Germany  rye,  and  Scandinavia  barley.  To 
these  Spain  adds  spelt,  and  Scotland  even  oats, 
as  an  addition  to  other  flour  in  bread.  Africa 
raises  durrah,  a gigantic  millet,  and  America 
maize. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  blessings  that  have 
every  where  followed  in  the  wake  of  grain-bear- 
ing grasses,  few  nations  live  on  vegetables  only. 
Whether  they  live  upon  the  banana,  rice,  or  po- 
tatoes, in  all  cases  they  must  consume  immense 
quantities  in  order  to  sustain  life.  There  is 
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little  carbon  in  plants,  and  the  larger  portion 
of  their  substance  goes  to  produce  hydrogen, 
which  has  to  be  expelled  by  respiration.  Hence 
grass-feeding  animals  spend  their  whole  life 
in  eating  and  sleeping,  or,  at  best,  in  rumina- 
tion. Besides,  there  is  no  moral  element  in 
plants.  No  part  of  a plant,  nor  any  Bhape  it 
may  assume  in  the  boundless  profusion  of  na- 
ture, is  distasteful  or  disgusting.  It  is  always, 
from  the  most  brilliant  to  the  humblest,  the 
friend  of  man.  It  never  conveys  to  us  the  idea 
of  being  ugly  or  repulsive.  But  this  very  uni- 
formity is  a defect,  as  far  as  its  relations  to  man 
are  concerned.  All  plants  are  more  or  leas 
alike,  however  great  the  difference  in  size  and 
individual  shape  may  appear.  There  is  but  one 
form  and  one  life  common  to  all.  Hence  the 
same  uniformity  extends  also  to  those  who  live 
upon,  and  therefore,  as  it  were,  consist  of,  these 
ever-repeated  forms  and  conditions.  All  vege- 
tarians eat  the  same  elements  of  food,  and  all 
soon  become  wondrously  alike.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  animal  kingdom.  Although  here  also, 
as  in  the  whole  of  nature, 'nothing  is  absolutely  s 
ngly,  still  different  animal  forms  produce  differ- 
ent impressions  upon  our  mind.  One  man  faints 
at  the  sight  of  a spider,  the  other  eats  it ; and 
what  we  look  upon  with  delight  disgusts  our 
neighbors.  Hence  it  was  not  in  vain  that  a 
tooth  for  meat  was  added  to  our  grinders.  Na- 
ture has  thus  pointed  out  the  way,  and  the  law 
of  nature  is  here  also  a moral  law.  Every  well- 
tried  experiment  has,  so  far,  proved  that  a mixed 
diet  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  for  all  practical 
I purposes  for  which  man  is  intended — a doctrine 
which  Cabanis,  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  re- 
lations of  man’s  physical  condition  to  his  moral 
state,  has  most  brilliantly  proven. 

It  may  not  bo  amiss,  finally,  to  refer  to  some 
more  extraordinary  articles  of  food  upon  which 
man  is  found  to  live,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. He  resorts  to  them  under  the  impulse 
of  both  famine  and  extravagant  luxury.  Sati- 
ated with  all  that  nature  affords  him,  he  ransacks 
the  world  to  find  stimulants  for  his  over-burden- 
ed appetite.  He  takes  the  acids  of  plants  and 
of  animals,  their  fat,  or  their  special  secretions. 
Vegetables  also  afford  him  acids  or  powerful 
infusions.  Even  the  mineral  kingdom  must 
contribute  its  share.  Salt,  however,  seems  to 
be  indispensable  for  all  living  existence.  No 
plant  can  grow  without  it;  animals  die  a miser- 
able death  when  deprived  of  the  precious  addi- 
tion to  daily  food  ; and  so  it  is  with  man  : for 
respiration,  and  for  the  production  of  heat,  salt 
is  to  him  also  the  one  great  condition. 

In  times  of  want  and  famine,  man  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  simplest  and  least  inviting 
productions  of  nature.  In  northern  countries, 
where  neither  grass  nor  trees  cheer  the  eye,  all 
the  mountains  and  all  the  vast  plains  are  cov- 
ered with  gray  moss,  which  the  natives  grind 
for  a support  of  themselves  and  their  cattle 
during  the  long,  unbearable  winter.  Algae, 
also,  and  lichens,  must  serve  the  same  purpose, 
from  the  inhospitable  shores  of:.Icelan<d  jto  the 
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boundless  steppes  of  the  Tartars.  The  Lapps 
and  northern  Finns  take,  in  times  of  famine,  the 
tender  inner  bark  of  the  less  resinous  pines,  soak 
it  in  water,  and,  if  possible,  mix  it  with  rye-flour. 
This  “Borkbrod”  is,  of  course,  but  little  nutri- 
tious, and  yet  it  must  serve  often  for  whole  years 
as  their  only  food.  The  miserable  Indians  of 
California  used,  in  like  emergencies,  to  steal 
even  the  leather  used  by  the  missionaries  for 
shoes  and  for  harness. 

A diseased  taste  alone  can  lead  to  the  use  of 
resin,  and  yet  the  Bedouins  and  African  nations 
subsist  not  rarely  upon  gum-arabic,  that  exudes 
from  cuts  in  the  bark  of  the  Egyptian  mimosa. 
Near  the  Urals,  the  resin  of  certain  larches  drops 
in  spring  from  the  branches,  and  is  eagerly  eaten 
as  spice,  or  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 

Only  the  veiy  lowest  of  races  eat  earth.  Hum- 
boldt tells  of  the  unfortunate  Otomaks  and  Ja- 
mes, on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  among  whom 
some  poor  nomadic  tribes  live  upon  ants,  gum,  and 
earth.  It  is  a mild,  fatty  clay,  probably  full  of  in- 
fusoria, and  answering  the  double  purpose  of  serv- 
ing as  a kind  of  ballast  that  weighs  on  the  great 
nerve  of  the  stomach,  and  of  supplying  a small 
amount  of  actual  food  out  of  the  large  mass  of 
organic  matter  with  which  the  rind  of  the  earth  is 
every  where  filled.  Nor  is  this  remarkable  cus- 
tom confined  to  cannibal  nations.  TheTunguses, 
near  Ochotsk,  and  the  natives  of  Kamtschatka, 
also,  eat  a variety  of  fine  white  clay,  resembling 
butter;  while,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  same 
earth  is  pnt  upon  leaves,  and  thus  swallowed. 
In  S&marang,  in  Java,  a well-known  earth, 
called  tana,  is  sold  in  the  market,  in  skillfully- 
curled  rolls,  like  those  of  cinnamon.  All  through 
the  Tropics,  in  fact,  and  in  hot  countries,  there 
seems  to  prevail  a fondness  for  certain  varieties 
of  earth,  although  the  abundance  of  nature’s  pro- 
duction would  surely  not  seem  to  require  such 
strange  assistance.  In  Europe,  the  use  of  clay 
or  earth  has  frequently  been  resorted  to  in  times 
of  famine.  Germany  saw  it  employed  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War;  and  as  late  as  1793,  ne- 
cessity drove  suffering  men  to  mix  it  with  rye 
or  oats  in  their  bread.  The  mountain-flour  of 
Finland  and  Sweden  is  a fine  flint  earth,  often 
mixed  with  lime,  and  enters — as  a matter  of 
taste  rather  than  necessity — into  their  bread,  so 
that  hundreds  of  wagon-loads  may  be  seen  to 
convey  the  strange  food  from  county  to  county. 
The  strangest,  however,  of  all  mineral  foods  is 
probably  arsenic,  the  well-known  poison.  In 
Upper  Austria  the  miners  and  peasants,  old  and 
young,  strew  arsenic  like  salt  on  their  bread, 
and  eat  it,  without  injuir,  to  preserve  a youth- 
ful and  blooming  appearance ! 

THE  NEW  COMES  * 

MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  H.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

MR.  AJCD  KS&  CUTE  KSWO0MX. 

THE  friendship  between  Ethel  and  Laura, 
which  the  last  narrated  sentimental  occur- 
* Continued  ton  tbe  Juno  Number. 
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rences  had  so  much  increased,  subsists  very 
little  impaired  up  to  the  present  day.  A lady 
with  many  domestic  interests  and  increasing 
family,  etc„  etc.,  can  not  be  supposed  to  culti- 
vate female  intimacies  out  of  doors  with  that 
ardor  and  eagerness  which  young  spinsters  ex- 
hibit in  their  intercourse;  but  Laura,  whose 
kind  heart  first  led  her  to  sympathize  with  her 
young  friend  in  the  latter's  days  of  distress  and 
misfortune,  has  professed  ever  since  a growing 
esteem  for  Ethel  Newcome,  and  says,  that  the 
trials  and  perhaps  grief  which  the  young  lady 
now  had  to  undergo  have  brought  out  the 
noblest  qualities  of  her  disposition.  She  is  « 
very  different  person  from  the  giddy  and  world- 
ly girl  who  compelled  our  admiration  of  late  in 
the  days  of  her  triumphant  youthful  beauty,  of 
her  wayward  generous  humor,  of  her  frivolities 
and  her  flirtations. 

Did  Ethel  shed  tears  in  secret  over  the  mar- 
riage which  had  caused  Laura’s  gentle  eyes  to 
overflow?  We  might  divine  the  girl’s  grief, 
but  we  respected  it.  The  subject  was  never 
mentioned  by  the  ladies  between  themselves, 
and  even  in  her  most  intimate  communications 
with  her  husband  that  gentleman  is  bound  to 
say  his  wife  maintained  a tender  reserve  upon 
the  point,  nor  cared  to  speculate  upon  a subject 
which  her  friend  held  saerqd.  I could  not  for 
my  part  but  acquiesce  in  this  reticence ; and, 
if  Ethel  felt  regret  and  remorse,  admire  the 
dignity  of  her  silence,  and  the  sweet  composure 
of  her  now  changed  and  saddened  demeanor. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between  the  two 
friends  was  constant,  and  in  these  the  younger 
lady  described  at  length  the  duties,  occupations, 
and  pleasures  of  her  new  life.  She  had  quite 
broken  with  the  world,  and  devoted  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  nurture  and  education  of  her 
brother’s  orphan  children.  She  educated  her- 
self in  order  to  teach  them.  Her  letters  con- 
tain droll  yet  touching  confessions  of  her  own 
ignorance  and  her  determination  to  overcome 
it.  There  was  no  lack  of  masters  of  all  kinds 
in  Newcome.  She  set  herself  to  work  like  n 
school-girl.  The  piano  in  the  little  room  near 
the  conservatoiy  was  thumped  by  Aunt  Ethel 
until  it  became  quite  obedient  to  her,  and 
yielded  the  sweetest  music  under  her  fingers. 

When  she  came  to  pay  us  a visit  at  Fairoak* 
some  two  years  afterward  she  played  for  our 
dancing  children  (our  third  is  named  Ethel,  our 
second  Helen,  after  one  still  more  dear),  wc 
were  in  admiration  of  her  skill.  There  must 
have  been  the  labor  of  many  lonely  nights  when 
her  little  charges  were  at  rest,  and  she  and  her 
sad  thoughts  sat  up  together,  before  she  over- 
came the  difficulties  of  the  instrument  so  as  to 
be  able  to  soothe  herself  and  to  charm  and  de- 
light her  children. 

When  the  divorce  was  pronounced,  which 
came  in  due  form,  though  we  know  that  Lady 
Highgate  was  not  much  happier  than  the  luck- 
less Lady  Clara  Newcome  had  been,  Ethel’s 
dread  was  lest  Sir  Barnes  should  marry  again, 
and  by  introducing  a new  mistress  into  his  house 
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the.  Quceu;.  tea  in  truth  at  the 
. -end-  of  .the  year,  witft  her  4<k 
.rne^io  -bo'ttnu&?  and  her  v\m? 

%.  V &tes  nI>oni  N^eomc; 
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with  her  mami*  tfrkwowreg  tho. 
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shonld  deprive  bef  *jf  the  efec  of  her  diiJ- ; awivt-xfickiyi  by.  thiit  spectacle  of -the.  poverty 
ilm\,  iuiiieb  <*■♦':  Jjjive  wdfh  As  Always,  of  which  the 
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alia i h«i  iv^riJil-^^.tii.'iftaffy,-  but;  '$>  fejbi*  -young-  thought  compels  ft*  ft>  eWifty,  hthnflliyfe  and 
fedy  ta  .ivhorn  beulFcicd  himself  rt-jftet^  kim»  lisvorioru  Tbf?;  priest  of  ^)it*  rarioos  eraetl^ 
tq.fck  jQ^riVd  A**4  imtigriatiorh  for  n wte ^p.xni^i hi»^  cxm- 

clergyman  with  « small  Which  mnndi)'?  h\y  >io>vn  tfnsifr  nitfis  in  \U  presence 

elected  to  starve;  and  the  wealthy  .danglifc^-of  and  kneed  before  il  aabjugatcd,  'by  that  ysriar* 
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j»osed  to  honor  With  hi*  gracious  hfed,  fedfnm!  hunger  adWay*  crying  ; nfitl  iXtiitimn  teredo  it 
him  with  horror  to  the  arms  offer  fndier*  won*  iby  after  ddy— oar  yomig  .l»oniiim  tedy^'  flying 
dering  how  giicti  n man  as  tlnft  Afeufd  ever  from.  ibO  Apleodors’  And  follies  in  wlfteh  ter 
dare  to  proposer  marrisg^  to  an  hooe^t  - girt  ‘ fed  teOfi  p^ed,  found  herseJf  in  the  pivs* 
8ir  Barnes  Neweomd  km  tfivek  nt  eaed  of  th?^adfcg  djerJdin^  rdleys  which 

this  outbreak  of  anger,  he  thought  himself  a J swarmed  with  wretched  life;  sitting  by  naked 
very  ill-used  and  unfortunate  man,  a victim  of  j leefe  whither  hy  God'6  I»le?sfng  stuv  wa$  sotnef 
most  erne!  persecutions,  whshh  vre  may  be  s-ure  I time*  etinbled  10  etury  a little  homfort  and 
did  not  improve  his  temper  <>r  tend  to  the  hap-  consolation  , or  vybencft  she  came  heart-stTieAttJ 
pipesp  of  Ms  circle  at  home.  Feevijilmxfss,  and  by  the  overpowentig  rnkfary*  or  torched  by  ihe 
selliah  rage,  quarrels  with  servants  and  govern*  patiuut  resignation  of  the  new  friends  to  whom 
rsscH,  lmd  other  domestic  dkfeiiei,  lEtJitJ  havl  ftdet  had  directed  her.  Arid  here  she  met  the 
of  course  tft  hear  {ftm  her  brother^  Imt  not  | bk  thrift)  the  homely  wimbttmr 

actual  jiCT^lfel  xih  ns  age.  The-- fiery-  terny^r  Of  ,*  heafia^-  bin  word*  of '.consolation,  the  ^tmt 
fotmer  day«  Wd^  safefeed  fn  hefr  but  the  hau^ty  ;-.AAM^.'  pSfeOgTds  w»&  known  h\  all 

rusolntion  remained^  which  woe  more  than  A ] tiuisu*  and  ejudded  Pow  rmd  ugnit i id  felp  their 
match  for  her  brothet "s  coWMrtlly  rrmnny : bfv  ' picople  itj  trouble , i;?uOh  1 wjhai  poi«V  tlierc 
widest,  die  ms  the  mntt^ss  of  stxty  diutisaml  m thk  (f> 

pounds,  and  by  Ojany  wdy  tunm  and  jntofma  she  laid  one  of  Miss  Eibcl-/  letters  umiIc;  ’Who 
appeals  to  las  lister  8ir  Barnes  sought  to  secure  Would  have  thought:  this  w ns  the  girl  of  jvmr 
tfes  desirable  stim  of  money,  for  his  poor  dear  glaring  London  - 1ml i* rt><ua  f If  fihe  bus  had 
nnftirtmtate  children.  grief  to  Inmr,  how  ft  h^ : rim^tened  and  ini- 

fife'  professed  to  fbml:  that  »he  vraa  nmiing  proved  het  V' 
betsclf  for  her  younger  brotimrs,  whose  ex-  Aod  now  1 ImrAio  oil  ibis  time. 

fUMJsca  the  youfe  iady  wsxs>  defraying,  this  one  while  Ediel  ^wingin  gmee 

at  reUege,  that  in  the  army,  and  whose  main-  with  my  wife,  pr^u  i?*lire'  ha*  been  lapsing  >ndly 
teimnee  be  thougbi  might  ,fe  umpiy  defray/id^ ■'■-'ouV*>.f  ; iSh^  hqk  ^ with  f!Jiy^f. 

emt  of  -ihdi  fA?ii  little  feitbtwA  his  b men- 

jointure:  arid,  by  i n^mkvn^iy  pn) virjg  tfet  a tftofeAted  tutm  life  siihjcCx.  Wbitfeer  ore  »]% 
vast  number  of  hit  fti?4  Mm  Laum  ks 

personal  to  and  would  never  dll  fer  rtgaiA  m Ethel,  and  when 

have  been  lircurr^d  but  for  hd^  thuv  ■wktfrS  io-his  old  friend,,  or 

hon»e,  he  =ufeirarrcd  for  Li<  own  benefit  no  hi-  other  few?  is  fed  cf  him,  Laura  the^  out  m 
conriderablc  portion  of  her  i nc/>tnc\ ; Thu#  the  lu*r  tirade  ngnimt  the  world,  the*  horrid 
vurriage-horseswere  hers,  for  wh a t need’i fad  he,  wicked  sclti.-ih  world,  which  spoils  cvvry  Ivady 
d tnisernblc  lmcltelort  of  any  tlifhg  morn  limn  a who  come5  near  it  What  has  Clh a done,  c« 
riding  hew  mid  n brouglmiu  ? A mtain  num-  vain  tiia  apologist  osk.%  that  nn  old  frknd  should 
her  of  iliG  dcrracjuic«  were  hers,  mid  as  he  could  be  so  angry  with  hfm? 

■g&  no  frcotmdrtd  of  his  own  m « fey  with  him,  8hc  h not  angry  With  him— not  phe.  She 
he  took  Miss  Newcoracfe  seminta.  Ife  would  only  does  not  cafe  about  him.  She  wishes  him 
(mve  had  her  pay  th*  coals  wliich  burnt  in  hi#  no  manner  of  harm — not  the  least,  only  she  has 
^rnte,  M^hth'^taxefr  due  to  cur  Sovereign  J.adj  lost  all  loferiKt  in  him.  And  the  Colonfd  too. 
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the  poor  good  old  Colonel,  was  actually  in  Mrs. 
Pendennis’s  black  books,  and  when  he  sent  her 
the  Brussels  vail  which  we  have  heard  of  she 
did  not  think  it  was  a bargain  at  all — not  par- 
ticularly pretty,  in  fact,  rather  dear  at  the 
money.  When  we  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive 
Newcome  in  London,  whither  they  came  a few 
months  after  their  marriage,  and  where  Rosey 
appeared  as  pretty,  happy,  good-humored  a little 
blushing  bride  as  eyes  need  behold,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis’s  reception  of  her  was  quite  a curiosity 
of  decorum.  “ I not  receive  her  well !”  cried 
Laura.  “How  on  earth  would  you  have  me 
receive  her  ? I talked  to  her  about  every  thing, 
and  she  only  answered  yes  or  no.  I showed 
her  the  children,  and  she  did  not  seem  to  care. 
Her  only  conversation  was  about  millinery  and 
Brussels  balls,  and  about  her  dress  at  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  drawing-room!  What  busi- 
ness has  she  with  feuch  follies  ?” 

The  fact  is,  that  the  drawing-room  was  Tom 
Newcome’s  affair.  Not  his  son’s,  who  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  figure  he  cut  in  that 
astounding  costume,  which  English  private  gen- 
tlemen are  made  to  sport  when  they  bend  the 
knee  before  their  Gracious  Sovereign. 

Warrington  roasted  poor  Clive  upon  the  oc- 
casion, and  complimented  him  with  his  usual 
gravity,  until  the  young  fellow  blushed,  and  his 
father  somewhat  testily  signified  to  our  friend 
that  his  irony  was  not  agreeable.  “ I suppose,” 
says  the  Colonel,  with  great  hauteur,  “that 
there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  an  English  gen- 
tleman entertaining  feelings  of  loyalty  and  testi- 
fying his  respect  to  his  Queen : and  I presume 
that  Her  Majesty  knows  best,  and  has  a right 
to  order  in  what  dress  her  subjects  shall  appear 
before  her : and  I don’t  think  it’s  kind  of  you, 
George,  I say,  I don’t  think  it’s  kind  of  you  to 
quia  my  boy  for  doing  his  duty  to  his  Queen 
and  to  his  father  too,  Sir — for  it  was  at  my 
request  that  Clive  went,  and  we  went  together, 
Sir — to  the  levee  and  then  to  the  drawing-room 
afterward  with  Rosey,  who  was  presented  by 
the  lady  of  my  old  friend,  Sir  George  Tufto,  a 
lady  of  rank  herself,  and  the  wife  of  as  brave  an 
officer  as  ever  drew  a sword.” 

Warrington  stammered  an  apology  for  his 
levity,  but  no  explanations  were  satisfactory, 
and  it  was  clear  George  had  wounded  the  feel- 
ing* of  our  dear  simple  old  friend. 

After  Clive’s  marriage,  which  was  performed 
At  Brussels,  Uncle  James  and  the  lady,  his 
sister,  whom  we  have  sometimes  flippantly  ven- 
tured to  call  the  Campaigner,  went  off  to  per- 
form that  journey  to  Scotland  which  James  had 
meditated  for  ten  years  past;  and,  now  little 
Rosey  was  made  happy  for  life,  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  little  Joscy.  The  Colonel  and 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law  came  to  London, 
not  to  the  bachelor  quarters,  where  we  have 
i*«en  them,  but  to  an  Hotel,  which  they  occu- 
pied until  their  new  house  could  be  provided 
for  them,  a sumptuous  mansion  in  the  Tybur- 
nian  district,  and  one  which  became  people  of 
D igi  their  stiticfO  Q l L 


We  have  been  informed ’already  what  the 
Colonel’s  income  was,  and  have  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  it  was  very  considerable.  The 
simple  gentleman  who  would  dine  off  a ernst, 
and  wear  a coat  for  ten  years,  desired  that  his 
children  should  have  the  best  of  eveiy  thing : 
ordered  about  upholsterers,  painters,  carriage- 
makers,  in  his  splendid  Indian  way ; presented 
pretty  Rosey  with  brilliant  jewels  for  her  intro- 
duction at  Court ; and  was  made  happy  by  the 
sight  of  the  blooming  young  creature  decked  in 
these  magnificences,  and  admired  by  all  his 
little  circle.  The  old  boys,  the  old  generals, 
the  old  colonels,  the  old  qui-his  from  the  club, 
came  and  paid  her  their  homage ; the  directors’ 
ladies,  and  the  generals’  ladies,  called  upon  her, 
and  feasted  her  at  vast  banquets  served  on 
sumptuous  plate.  Newcome  purchased  plate 
and  gave  banquets  in  return  for  these  hospitali- 
ties. Mrs.  Clive  had  a neat  close  carriage  for 
evenings,  and  a splendid  barouche  to  drive  in 
the  Park.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  this  equipage 
at  four  o’clock  of  an  afternoon,  driving  up  to 
Bays’s,  with  Rosey  most  gorgeously  attired  re- 
clining within ; and  to  behold  the  stately  grace 
of  the  old  gentleman  as  he  stepped  out  to  wel- 
come his  daughter-in-law,  and  the  bow  he  made 
before  he  entered  her  carriage.  Then  they 
would  drive  round  the  Park ; round  and  round 
and  round;  and  the  old  generals,  and  the  old 
colonels,  and  old  fogies,  and  their  ladies  and 
daughters,  would  nod  and  smile  out  of  their 
carriages,  as  they  crossed  each  other  upon  this 
charming  career  of  pleasure. 

I confess  that  a dinner  at  the  Colonel’s,  now 
he  appeared  in  all  his  magnificence,  was  awful- 
ly slow.  No  peaches  could  look  fresher  than 
Roscy’s  cheeks — no  damask  was  fairer  than 
her  pretty  little  shoulders.  No  one,  I am  sure, 
could  be  happier  than  she,  but  she  did  not  im- 
part her  happiness  to  her  friends ; and  replied 
chiefly  by  smiles  to  the  conversation  of  the 
gentlemen  at  her  side.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  for  the  most  part  elderly  dignitaries, 
distinguished  military  officers  with  blue-black 
whiskers,  retired  old  Indian  judges,  and  the 
like,  occupied  with  their  victuals,  and  general- 
ly careless  to  please.  But  that  solemn  happi- 
ness of  the  Colonel,  who  shall  depict  it — that 
look  of  affection  with  which  he  greeted  his 
daughter  as  she  entered,  flounced  to  the  waist, 
twinkling  with  innumerable  jewels,  holding  a 
dainty  pocket-handkerchief,  with  smiling  eyes, 
dimpled  cheeks,  and  golden  ringlets  ! He 
would  take  her  hand,  or  follow  her  about  from 
group  to  group,  exchanging  precious  observa- 
tions about  the  weather,  the  Park,  the  Exhibi- 
tion, nay,  the  Opera,  for  the  old  man  actually 
went  to  tho  Opera  with  his  little  girl,  and 
solemnly  snoozed  by  her  side  in  a white  waist- 
coat. 

Very  likely  this  was  tho  happiest  period  of 
Thomas  Newcome’s  life.  No  woman,  save  one 
perhaps  fifty  years  ago,  had  ever  been  so  fond 
of  him  as  that  little  girl.  What  pride.be  had 

in  her,  and  what  care  he  took  of  her!  If  she 
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was  a little  ailing^  what  anxiety  and  honying 
for  doctors!  What  droll  letters  came  from 
James  Binnie,  and  how  they  laughed  over 
them:  with  what  respectful  attention  he  ac- 
quainted Mrs.  Mac  with  every  thing  that  took 
place:  with  what  enthusiasm  that  Campaigner 
replied  ! Josey’s  husband  called  a special 
blessing  upon  his  head  in  the  church  at  Mus- 
selburgh ; and  little  Jo  herself  sent  a tinful  of 
Scotch  bun  to  her  darling  sister,  with  a request 
from  her  husband  that  he  might  have  a few 
shares  in  the  famous  Indian  Company. 

The  Company  was  in  a highly  flourishing 
condition,  as  you  may  suppose,  when  one  of  its 
directors,  who  at  the  same  time  was  one  of  the 
honestest  men  alive,  thought  it  was  his  duty  to 
live  in  the  splendor  in  which  we  now  behold 
him.  Many  wealthy  city  men  did  homage  to 
him.  His  brother  Hobson,  though  the  Colonel 
had  quarreled  with  the  chief  of  the  firm,  yet  re- 
mained on  amicable  terms  with  Thomas  New- 
come,  and  shared  and  returned  his  banquets  for 
a while.  Charles  Iloneyman  we  may  be  sure 
was  present  at  many  of  them,  and  smirked  a 
blessing  over  the  plenteous  meal.  The  Col- 
onel’s influence  was  such  with  Mr.  Sherrick 
that  he  pleaded  Charles's  cause  with  that  gen- 
tleman, and  actually  brought  to  a successful 
termination  that  little  love  affair  in  which  we 
have  seen  Miss  Sherrick  and  Charles  engaged. 
Mr.  Sherrick  was  not  disposed  to  part  with 
much  money  during  his  lifetime — indeed  he 
proved  to  Colonel  Newcomo  that  ho  was  not  so 
rich  as  the  world  supposed  him.  But  by  the 
Colonel’s  interest,  the  chaplaincy  of  Boggly 
Wollah  was  procured  for  the  Rev.  C.  Honey- 
man,  who  now  forms  the  delight  of  that  flour- 
ishing station. 

All  this  while  we  have  said  little  about  Clive, 
who,  in  truth,  was  somehow  in  the  background 
in  this  flourishing  Newcome  group.  To  please 
the  best  father  in  the  world;  the  kindest  old 
friend  who  endowed  his  niece  with  the  best 
part  of  his  savings ; to  settle  that  question  about 
marriage  and  have  an  end  of  it;  Clive  New- 
come  had  taken  a pretty  and  fond  young  girl, 
who  respected  and  admired  him  beyond  all 
men,  and  who  heartily  desired  to  make  him 
happy.  To  do  as  much  tvould  not  his  father 
have  stripped  his  coat  from  his  back — have  put 
his  head  under  Juggernaut’s  chariot  wheel — 
have  sacrificed  any  ease,  comfort,  or  pleasure, 
for  the  youngster’s  benefit  ? One  great  passion 
he  had  had  and  closed  the  account  of  it:  a 
worldly  ambitious  girl — how  foolishly  worship- 
ed and  passionately  beloved  no  matter — had 
played  with  him  for  years ; had  flung  him  away 
when  a dissolute  suitor  with  a great  fortune  and 
title  had  offered  himself.  Was  he  to  whine 
and  despair  because  a jilt  had  fooled  him  ? He 
had  too  much  pride  and  courage  for  any  such 
submission;  he  would  accept  the  lot  in  life 
which  was  offered  to  him,  no  undesirable  one 
surely ; he  would  fulfill  the  wish  of  his  father’s 
heart,  an4  cheer  his,  declining  years.  In  this 
way  tfce  m « i r*  brought  about.  It  was 


but  a whisper  to  Rosey  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
start  and  a blush  from  the  little  girl  as  he  took 
the  little  willing  hand,  a kiss  for  her  from  her 
delighted  old  father-in-law,  a twinkle  in  good 
old  James’s  eyes,  and  double  embrace  from  the 
Campaigner  as  she  stood  over  them  in  a bene- 
dictory attitude ; expressing  her  surprise  at  on 
event  for  which  she  had  been  jockeying  ever 
since  sbe  set  eyes  on  young  Newcome;  and 
calling  upon  Heaven  to  bless  her  children.  So, 
as  a good  thing  when  it  is  to  be  done  had  best 
be  done  quickly,  these  worthy  folks  went  off  al- 
most straightway  to  a clergyman,  and  were 
married  out  of  hand — to  the  astonishment  of 
Captains  Hoby  and  Goby  when  they  came  to 
hear  of  the  event.  Well,  my  gallant  young 
painter  and  friend  of  my  boyhood ! if  my  wife 
chooses  to  be  angry  at  your  marriage,  shall  her 
husband  not  wish  you  happy?  Suppose  we 
had  married  our  first  loves,  others  of  us,  were 
we  the  happier  now?  Ask  Mr.  Pendennis,  who 
sulked  in  his  tents  when  his  Costigan,  his  Bri- 
seis  was  ravished  from  him.  Ask  poor  George 
Warrington,  who  had  his  own  way,  Heaven  help 
him ! There  was  no  need  why  Clive  should 
turn  monk  because  number  one  refused  him; 
and,  that  charmer  removed,  why  he  should  not 
take  to  his  heart  number  two.  I am  bound  to 
say,  that  when  I expressed  these  opinions  to 
Mrs.  Laura,  she  was  more  angry  and  provoked 
than  ever. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  a simple  soul  as 
Thomas  Newcome  to  see  but  one  side  of  a 
question,  and  having  once  fixed  Ethel’s  world- 
liness in  his  mind,  and  her  brother’s  treason, 
to  allow  no  argument  of  advocates  of  the  other 
side  to  shake  his  displeasure.  Hence  the  one 
or  two  appeals  which  Laura  ventured  to  make 
on  behalf  of  her  friend,  were  checked  by  the 
good  Colonel  with  a stern  negation.  If  Ethel 
wTas  not  guiltless,  she  could  not  make  him  see 
at  least  that  she  was  not  guilty.  He  dashed 
away  all  excuses  and  palliations.  Exasperated 
as  he  was,  he  persisted  in  regarding  the  poor 
girl’s  conduct  in  its  most  unfavorable  light. 

44  She  was  rejected,  and  deservedly  rejected,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Far  in  tosh,”  he  broke  out  to  me 
once,  who  was  not  indeed  anthorized  to  tell  all 
I knew  regarding  the  story ; 44  the  whole  town 
knows  it ; all  the  clubs  ring  with  it.  I blush. 

Sir,  to  think  that  my  brother’s  child  should  have 
brought  such  a stain  upon  his  name.”  In  vain 
I told  him  that  my  wife,  who  knew  all  the  cir- 
cumstances much  better,  judged  Miss  Newcome 
far  more  favorably,  and  indeed  greatly  esteemed 
and  loved  her.  44  Pshaw  1 Sir,”  breaks  out  the 
indignant  Colonel,  44  your  wife  is  an  innocent 
creature,  who  does  not  know  the  world  as  we 
men  of  experience  do— as  I do,  Sir;”  and  would 
have  no  more  of  the  discussion.  There  is  no 
doabt  about  it,  there  was  a coolness  between 
my  old  friend’s  father  and  us. 

As  for  Barnes  Newcome  we  gave  up  that 
worthy,  and  the  Colonel  showed  him  no  mercy. 

He  recalled  words  used  by  Warrington,  which 
I have  recorded  in  a former  page,  and  vow- 
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y>*4rMtt  1'  **) ?l  .1  *b?>nUlK*f  tom-.  \to  *0*1 ! . /<*.<%*  * wh*  Nbivs-thV  v • tV ^ ^ t^o' 

«C  if  >*tr  I C>r$v>t :i>u*  « •cwvr*  fbrft  h ov ! v„r.  1m  • n:,<  ’• . • • «.<  *.  -if 

\&pf  d*o<  Mfr  hr  >b*>f  ^ - tkri  •♦m^hhT  Vf:0>v5i»?  jyt*. 

i'ffcw  ; .,fVV^ ' ft» P^.;  =.V \ # i)v\ii  1,n v ■,;■•.  ;-  1 

*4*r  *?lri  't  -j  1p\t.  ;vi.^  .^>0'' 

;0^  K)V  ' •«-*<:'.«  -v  *!■?••  •-'.•*  :um  iottlft  fc'jmZrd  tfctl ; ■•  »*■■■).  94^V|<^  :Ii  i <<-'KMbo\\i  *V-  «r.  »♦:•;  .,v  . • !, 

<.«v  '-'^^414  1 IA  * ! Ue  I?utJ . ^N^axi 

• <.*<•  • •»>  ’tji&.jb#'  i -A^ek^  ihAj  >*j1>"  ^ tjf tfr:  vVf^^i \\3 kt^  $m<I 

■ ,•  * t >•.:-  'Jt.s  fyititol  \v&&  <%:.!*- 

uCIi^eh^v  adopted  th&  Iroquois  etliH^/’  site?  'tamly  neiiiier  orniiilb  nor  j'rqmlnr  in  f lic  <1*  f t y 
Wwijxgto.w;  smoking  hte  'pipe  semen*  of  Lcavdoti,  Wb  reputation  as  a mowt  intolHj^ei»t 
Kica&fi  w tnifi/tr  tbrtn  rtiow  wTiicli  -nre  at  present  j nmn  of  b'rtBi>w>?s  Btiti'  ‘*toodq  Ut.c  of^lil  of  lit® 
it&avcul  m.  I am  pot  oure  tltat  some*,  h<n\w  wjs  d^ervcdly  hijrb,  an*]  people  LanVal 

diiijg  te  n<A  jfo  1h?  «drL.  nB-ogJii^i  tbo  'ttytzfcU  witii 

upon  (|k>  kVe^ujro,  ar  Tomahawk/  or  (?jihl>evvo>y  | i&£  wive^  iind  ito^tib  eofopela; 

wle  of  pot  i.ikt*v’  Ih?  Wt**/n  t!.t  oathroak  hvlw^u  Coloaol  T?o^- 

added,  ,y.U>  be  a Vehdt>tm  W fnd<V  ^ to  orjma  uijd  bis  nephaw  to&  plete,  it  toUv  te 


bancfe<  illit  e,  add  #ijh  oM  Crobipoi  opgagovl  xmmbtirtd  j\\p  ot)>qr 

tot  * ' pdrtuiiV' '.of  t>40  Ifii  rr*  t>Y  I{i?Ls^-n  B^srijirr-!,  vathi.;*! 

l %\vadti  irtuher,’*  I ;»aidr  n fftt )idv^  np/>o  V-olAnd  K*?\w>n>c,  tts  xim ,\*f  the?  priridpa) 
1*4 If  A ilu/mx  ; *>nom  ic*>.  ni  Olive  it  a 4 dp*  .‘H«gli$tiw  ft.  t.k»  and  hopod 

IVitoock  limn  uue.  lik^  i)drn^v  Ytm  never  tt mi  ^Ithmigh  jrrmiUi  ^iffert'uetwf  wo»Idf  of 
know ' wlnf/ti  vY  Khtii  that  ntkRir,  tnicy  hi s-  r«tv.n  emixsc4  oblige  Thomxcj  H ot>  cdmto  b>  all 

And  Ibfcfotys  a very  short  j^Hud  w«3  - ovo^  Sir  |<WBOdai %fidtiigs  v/idi  tlm  haiik  of  Hfib^nd,  the 
3m«i  ^d^came,  Bart^  hit  fcfo  twn  hostfTo  n^idrsinf  ^is  dopxjpJtpy  ?d  whiA  ho  wx&  inict- 
kir^men  $ttcb  a hlo^  ex|^et  ^sted  cmght  ^hfr  on  :lfife  ftcicotmii  and 

bv«t  inch  a qaarte?.  thnt  the  Indtett  firm  sUoabl  ecmtiuvL?  dealing 

' . - • ...fr--.-.-i-  wtvh  Holtons;  cm  the  same  fc-otine;  ob  before* 

•;  • / * *'.  /•  Affi  H<*t«on  Ncwom&  rejtresentod  to  ih&  Cel* 

A:n  hVli^  ;^XXlX>.  ^ . one],  in  his  jo%Y  fnulk  wir^  that  whatever  hap- 

i«A  ^vt  at  tio^r-  petied  between  the  latter  and  hts  nephew  B/inje^, 

Add  lib  father  d}4  nW  think  fit  to  Thoinas  lS'^eomtr  hud  srill  one  friend  in  the 
Jomeai  their  opinions  regarding  thc-ir  kboyinftn,  bottle;  that  the  minjisc lions  between  it  end 
K^f'omc^  mid  them  in  VriFM’iy  the  Indian  Cbtiipjmy  i^on?«  m\i  tually  ad  van  la- 

lie  place*  when  Sir  ^ fin^h'^hat  tH^  mstiagcf  of  the  indian 

Into  question,  we  it^f  be  anre  iWt  their  hank  might  vortlin td  do  Witness  with.  Hob- 
ialk  to  the  B^ronef^  eftt^s,  Aik!  did  not  sons  as  before,  So  the.  B>  ft,  €.  sent  its  eoa- 
impnDf^  already  latygry  feeling  toward  Ihose  bignments  to  Hobson  and  Brotbem,  and  drew 
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its  bills,  which  were  duly  honored  by  that  | 
firm. 

More  than  one  of  Colonel  Newcome’s  city 
acquaintances,  among  them  his  agent,  Mr.  Jolly, 
and  his  ingenuous  friend,  Mr.  Sherrick,  espe- 
cially, hinted  to  Thomas  Newcome,  to  be  very 
cautious  in  his  dealings  with  Hobson  Brothers, 
and  keep  a special  care  lest  that  house  should 
play  him  an  evil  turn.  They  both  told  him 
that  Barnes  Newcome  had  said  more  than  once, 
in  answer  to  reports  of  the  Colonel’s  own  speech- 
es against  Barnes,  “I  know  that  hot-headed, 
blundering  Indian  uncle  of  mine  is  furious 
against  me,  on  account  of  an  absurd  private  af- 
fair and  misunderstanding,  which  he  is  too  ob- 
stinate to  see  in  the  proper  light.  What  is  my 
return  for  the  abuse  and  rant  which  he  lavishes 
against  me?  I can  not  forget  that  he  is  my 
grandfather’s  son,  an  old  man,  utterly  ignorant 
both  of  society  and  business  here ; and  as  he  is 
interested  in  this  Indian  Banking  Company, 
which  must  be  preciously  conducted  when  it 
appointed  him  as  the  guardian  and  overseer  of 
its  affairs  in  England,  I do  my  very  best  to  serve 
the  Company ; and  I can  tell  you,  its  blunder- 
ing, muddle-headed  managers,  black  and  w hite, 
ow  e no  little  to  the  assistance  which  they  have 
had  from  our  house.  If  they  don’t  like  us,  why 
do  they  go  on  dealing  with  us  ? We  don’t  want 
them  and  their  bills.  We  were  a leading  house 
fifty  years  before  they  were  born,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  long  after  they  come  to  an  end.” 
Such  was  Barnes’s  case,  as  stated  by  himself. 
It  w*as  not  a very'  bad  one,  or  very  unfairly  sta- 
ted, considering  the  advocate.  I believe  he 
has  always  persisted  in  thinking  that  he  never 
did  his  uncle  any  WTong. 

Mr.  Jolly  and  Mr.  Sherrick,  then,  both  en- 
treated Thomas  New'comc  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavors, and  bring*the  connection  of  the  B.  B, 
C.  and  Hobson  Brothers  to  a speedy  end.  But 
Jolly  was  an  interested  party ; he  and  his  friends 
would  have  had  the  agency  of  the  B.  B.  C.,  and 
the  profits  thereof,  which  Hobsons  had  taken 
from  them.  Mr.  Sherrick  was  an  outside  prac- 
titioner, a guerrilla  among  regular  merchants. 
The  opinions  of  one  and  the  other,  though  sub- 
mitted by  Thomas  Newcome  duly  to  his  co- 
partners, the  managers  and  London  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company, 
were  overruled  by  that  assembly. 

They  had  their  establishment  and  apartments 
in  the  city ; they  had  their  clerks  and  messen- 
gers, their  managers’  room  and  board-room, 
their  meetings,  where  no  doubt  great  quantities 
of  letters  were  read,  vast  ledgers  produced ; 
where  Tom  Newcome  w'as  voted  into  the  chair, 
and  voted  out  with  thanks;  where  speeches 
were  made,  and  the  affairs  of  the  B.  B.  C.  prop- 
erly discussed.  These  subjects  are  mysterious, 
terrifying,  unknown  to  me.  I can  not  pretend 
to  describe  them.  Fred  Bayham,  I remember, 
used  to  be  great  in  his  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company.  He 
talked  of  cotton,  wool,  copper,  opium,  indigo, 
Singapore,  Manilla,  China,  Calcutta,  Australia, 
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with  prodigious  eloquence  and  fluency.  His 
conversation  was  about  millions.  The  most 
astounding  paragraphs  used  to  appear  in  the 
“Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  regarding  the  annual  din- 
ner at  Blackwall,  which  the  directors  gave,  and 
to  which  he,  and  George,  and  I,  as  friends  of 
the  court,  were  invited.  What  orations  were 
uttered,  what  flow  ing  bumpers  emptied  in  the 
praise  of  this  great  Company ; what  quantities 
of  turtle  and  punch  did  Fred  devour  at  its  ex- 
pense ! Colonel  Newcome  was  the  kindly  old 
chairman  at  these  banquets;  the  Prince,  his 
son,  though  a director  too,  taking  but  a modest 
part  in  these  ceremonies,  and  sitting  with  us, 
his  old  cronies. 

All  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  board, 
all  those  with  whom  the  B.  B.  C.  traded  in 
London,  paid  Thomas  Newcome  extraordinary 
respect.  His  character  for  wealth  was  deserv- 
edly great,  and  of  course  multiplied  by  the 
tongue  of  Rumor.  F.  B.  knew  to  a few  mill- 
ions of  rupees,  more  or  less,  what  the  Colonel 
possessed,  and  what  Clive  would  inherit.  Them  - 
as  Newcome’s  distinguished  military  services, 
his  high  bearing,  lofty  courtesy,  simple  bat 
touching  garrulity — for  the  honest  man  talked 
much  more  now  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  former  days,  and  was  not  insensible  to 
the  flattery  which  his  wealth  brought  him — his 
reputation  as  a keen  man  of  business,  who  had 
made  his  own  fortune  by  operations  equally  pru- 
dent and  spirited,  and  who  might  make  the  for- 
tunes of  hundreds  of  other  people,  brought  the 
worthy  Colonel  a number  of  friends,  and  I 
promise  you  that  the  loudest  huzzas  greeted 
his  health  when  it  was  proposed  at  the  Black- 
wall  dinners.  At  the  second  annual  dinner 
after  Clive’s  marriage  some  friends  presented 
Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  with  a fine  testimonial. 

There  was  a superb  silver  cocoa-nut  tree,  where- 
of the  leaves  were  dexterously  arranged  for 
holding  candles  and  pickles ; under  the  cocoa- 
nut  was  an  Indian  prince  on  a camel  giving  his 
hand  to  a cavalry  officer  on  horseback — a how- 
itzer, a plough,  a loom,  a bale  of  cotton,  on  which 
w ere  the  East  India  Company’s  arms,  a Brahmin. 
Britannia  and  Commerce  with  a cornucopia 
w*ere  grouped  round  the  principal  figures  i and 
if  you  would  see  a noble  account  of  this  chaste 
and  elegant  specimen  of  British  art,  you  are 
referred  to  the  pages  of  the  “Fail  Mall  Gazette” 
of  that  year.  I remember  J.  J.  eying  the  tro- 
phy, and  the  queer  expression  of  his  shrewd 
face.  The  health  of  British  Artists  was  drunk 
apropos  of  this  splendid  specimen  of  their  skill, 
and  poor  J.  J.  Ridley,  Esq.,  A.  R.  A.,  had  scarce 
a word  to  say  in  return.  He  and  Clive  sat  by 
one  another,  the  latter  very  silent  and  gloomy. 

When  J.  J.  and  I met  in  the  world,  we  talked 
about  our  friend,  and  it  was  easy  for  both  of  us 
to  see  that  neither  was  satisfied  with  Clive's 
condition. 

The  fine  house  in  Tybumia  was  completed 
by  this  time,  as  gorgeous  as  money  could  make 
it.  The  Testimonial  took  its  place  in  Use  centre 
of  Mrs.  Clive's  table,  surrounded  by  satellites 
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of  plate.  The  delectable  parties  were  constant- 
ly gathered  together,  the  grand  barouche  roll- 
ing in  the  Park,  or  stopping  at  the  principal 
shops.  Little  Rosey  bloomed  in  millinery,  and 
was  still  the  smiling  little  pet  of  her  father-in- 
law,  and  poor  Clive,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
splendors,  was  gaunt,  and  sad,  and  silent;  list- 
less at  most  times,  bitter  and  savage  at  others ; 
pleased  only  when  he  was  out  of  the  society 
which  bored  him,  and  in  the  company  of  George 
and  J.  J.,  the  simple  friends  of  his  youth. 

His  careworn  look  and  altered  appearance 
mollified  my  wife  toward  him — who  had  almost 
taken  him  again  into  favor.  But  she  did  not 
care  for  Mrs.  Clive,  and  the  Colonel,  somehow, 
grew  cool  toward  us,  and  to  look  askance  upon 
the  little  band  of  Clive's  friends.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  were  two  parties  in  the  house.  There 
was  Clive’s  set — J.  J.,  the  shrewd,  silent  little 
painter ; Warrington,  the  cynic;  and  the  author 
of  the  present  biography,  who  was,  I believe, 
supposed  to  give  himself  contemptuous  airs,  and 
to  have  become  very  high  and  mighty  since  his 
marriage.  Then  there  was  the  great,  numer- 
ous, and  eminently  respectable  set,  whose  names 
were  all  registered  in  Rosey’s  little  visiting-book, 
and  to  whose  bouses  she  drove  round,  duly  de- 
livering the  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  New- 
come,  and  Colonel  Newcome — the  Generals 
and  Colonels,  the  Judges  and  the  Fogeys.  The 
only  man  who  kept  well  with  both  sides  of  the 
house  was  F.  Bayham,  Esq.,  who  having  got 
into  clover,  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
welcome  pasture;  who  really  loved  Clive  and 
the  Colonel  too,  and  had  a hundred  pleasant 
things  and  funny  stories  (the  droll  odd  crea- 
ture) to  tell  to  the  little  lady  for  whom  we  oth- 
ers could  scarcely  find  a word.  The  old  friends 
of  the  student-days  were  not  forgotten,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  get  on  in  the  new  house.  The 
Miss  Gandishes  came  to  one  of  Mrs.  Clive’s 
balls,  still  in  blue  crape,  still  with  ringlets  on  their 
wizened  old  foreheads,  accompanying  Papa,  with 
his  shirt  collars  turned  down — who  gazed  in 
mute  wonder  on  the  splendid  scene.  Warring- 
ton actually  asked  Miss  Gandish  to  dance,  mak- 
ing woeful  blunders,  however,  in  the  quadrille, 
while  Clive,  with  something  like  one  of  his  old 
smiles  on  his  face,  took  out  Miss  Zoe  Gandish, 
her  sister.  We  made  Gandish  overeat  and 
overdrink  himself  in  the  supper-room,  and  Clive 
cheered  him  by  ordering  a full  length  of  Mrs. 
Clive  Newcome  from  bis  distinguished  pencil. 
Never  was  seen  a grander  exhibition  of  white 
satin  and  jewels.  Smee,  R A.,  w as  furious  at 
the  preference  shown  to  his  rival. 

We  had  Sandy  M'Collop,  too,  at  the  party, 
who  had  returned  from  Rome,  with  his  red  beard, 
and  his  picture  of  the  murder  of  the  Red  Comyn, 
which  made  but  a dim  effect  in  the  Octagon 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  the  bleed- 
ing agonies  of  the  dying  warrior  were  vailed  in 
an  unkind  twilight.  On  Sandy  and  his  brethren 
little  Rosey  looked  rather  coldly.  She  tossed 
np  her  little  head  in  conversation  with  me,  and 
gave  r<e  10  wn^er**^  nd  that  this  party  was  only 


an  omnium  gatherum,  not  one  of  the  select  par- 
ties, from  which  heaven  defend  us.  “ We  are 
Poins,  and  Nym,  and  Pistol,”  growled  out  George 
Warrington,  as  he  strode  away  to  finish  the 
evening  in  Clive’s  painting  and  smoking  room. 
“Now  Prince  Hal  is  married,  and  shares  the 
paternal  throne,  his  Princess  is  ashamed  of  his 
brigand  associates  of  former  days.”  She  came 
and  looked  at  us  with  a feeble  little  smile,  as 
we  sat  smoking,  and  let  the  daylight  in  on  us 
from  the  open  door,  and  hinted  to  Mr.  Clive 
that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

So  Clive  Newcome  lay  in  a bed  of  down  and 
tossed  and  tumbled  there.  He  went  to  fine 
dinners,  and  sat  silent  over  them;  rode  fine 
horses,  and  black  Care  jumped  up  behind  the 
moody  horseman.  He  was  cut  off  in  a great 
measure  from  the  friends  of  his  youth,  or  saw 
them  by  a kind  of  stealth  and  sufferance ; was 
a very  lonely,  poor  fellow,  I am  afraid,  now  that 
people  were  testimonializing  his  wife,  and  many 
an  old  comrade  growling  at  his  haughtiness  and 
prosperity. 

In  former  days,  when  his  good  father  recog- 
nized the  difference  which  fate,  and  time,  and 
temper,  had  set  between  him  and  his  son,  wc 
have  seen  with  what  a gentle  acquiescence  the 
old  man  submitted  to  his  inevitable  fortune,  and 
how  humbly  he  boro  that  stroke  of  separation 
which  afflicted  the  hoy  lightly  enough,  hut  caused 
the  loving  sire  so  much  pain.  Then  there  was 
no  bitterness  between  them,  in  spite  of  the  fatal 
division;  hut  now,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
anger  on  Thomas  Newcome’s  part,  because, 
though  come  together  again,  they  were  not 
united,  though  with  every  outward  appliance  of 
happiness,  Clive  was  not  happy.  What  young 
man  on  earth  could  look  for  more?  a sweet 
young  wife,  a handsome  home,  of  which  the 
only  encumbrance  was  an  old  father,  who  would 
give  his  last  drop  of  blood  in  his  son’s  behalf. 

And  it  was  to  bring  about  this  end  that  Thomas 
Newcome  had  toiled  and  had  amassed  a for- 
tune! Conld  not  Clive,  with  his  talents  and 
education,  go  down  once  or  twice  a week  to  the 
City  and  take  a decent  part  in  the  business  by 
which  his  wealth  was  secured  ? He  appeared 
at  the  various  hoard -rooms  and  City  conclaves, 
yawned  at  the  meetings,  and  drew  figures  on 
the  blotting  paper  of  the  Company ; had  no  in- 
terest in  its  transactions,  no  heart  in  its  affairs ; 
went  away  and  galloped  his  horse  alone ; or  re- 
turned to  his  painting-room,  put  on  his  old  vel- 
vet jacket,  and  worked  with  his  pallets  and 
brashes.  Pallets  and  brushes!  Could  he  not 
give  up  these  toys  when  he  was  called  to  a much 
higher  station  in  the  world  ? Could  he  not  go 
talk  with  Roscy — drive  with  Rosey,  kind  little 
soul,  whose  whole  desire  was  to  make  him  hap- 
py? Such  thoughts  as  these,  no  doubt,  dark- 
ened the  Colonel’s  mind,  and  deepened  the  fur- 
rows round  his  old  eyes.  So  it  is,  we  judge 
men  by  our  own  standards;  judge  our  nearest 
and  dearest  often  wrong. 

Many  and  many  a timo  did  Clive  try  and  talk 
with  the  little  Rosey,  who  chirped  and  prattled 
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so  gayly  to  his  father.  Many  a time  would  she 
come  and  sit  by  his  easel,  and  try  her  little  pow- 
ers to  charm  him,  bring  him  little  tales  about 
their  acquaintances,  stories  about  this  ball  and 
that  concert,  practice  artless  smiles  upon  him, 
gentle  little  bouderies ; tears,  perhaps,  followed 
by  caresses  and  reconciliation.  At  the  end  of 
which  he  would  return  to  his  cigar;  and  she, 
with  a sigh  and  a heavy  heart,  to  the  good  old 
man  who  had  bidden  her  to  go  and  talk  with 
him.  He  used  to  feel  that  his  father  had  sent 
her;  the  thought  came  across  him  in  their  con- 
versations, and  straightway  his  heart  would  shut 
up  and  his  face  grow  gloomy.  They  were  not 
made  to  mate  with  one  another.  That  was  the 
truth ; the  shoe  was  a very  pretty  little  shoe, 
but  Clive’s  foot  was  too  big  for  it. 

Just  before  the  testimonial,  Mr.  Clive  was  in 
constant  attendance  at  home,  and  very  careful 
and  kind  and  happy  with  his  wife,  and  the  whole 
family  party  went  very  agreeably.  Doctors  were 
in  constant  attendance  at  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome’s 
door;  prodigious  care  was  taken  by  the  good 
Colonel  in  wrapping  her,  and  in  putting  her  lit- 
tle feet  on  sofas,  and  in  leading  her  to  her  car- 
riage. The  Campaigner  came  over  in  immense 
flurry  from  Edinburgh  (where  Uncle  James  was 
now  very  comfortably  lodged  in  Picardy  Place 
with  the  most  agreeable  society  round  about 
him),  and  all  this  circle  was  in  a word  very 
close  and  happy  and  intimate ; but  woe  is  me, 
Thomas  Newcome’s  fondest  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed this  time : his  little  grandson  lived  but 
to  see  the  light  and  leave  it;  and  sadly,  sadly, 
those  preparations  were  put  away,  those  poor 
little  robes  and  caps,  those  delicate  muslins  and 
cambrics  over  which  many  a care  had  been  for- 
gotten, many  & fond  prayer  thought,  if  not  ut- 
tered. Poor  little  Rosey!  she  felt  the  grief 
very  keenly ; but  she  rallied  from  it  very  soon. 
In  a very  few  months  her  cheeks  were  blooming 
and  dimpling  witli  smiles  again,  and  she  was  tell- 
ing us  Iiqw  her  party  was  an  omnium  gatherum. 

The  Campaigner  had  ere  this  returned  to  the 
scene  of  her  northern  exploits ; not,  I believe, 
entirely  of  the  worthy  woman’s  own  free  will. 
Assuming  the  command  of  the  household,  while 
her  daughter  kept  her  sofa,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had 
set  that  establishment  into  uproar  and  mutiny. 
She  had  offended  the  butler,  outraged  the  house- 
keeper, wounded  the  sensibilities  of  the  footmen, 
insulted  the  doctor,  and  trampled  on  the  inmost 
corns  of  the  nurse.  It  was  surprising  what  a 
change  appeared  in  the  Campaigner’s  conduct, 
and  how  little,  in  former  days,  Colonel  New- 
come  had  known  her.  What  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon the  First  said  respecting  our  Russian 
enemies,  might  be  applied  to  this  lady,  Grattez 
la,  and  she  appeared  a Tartar.  Clive  and  his 
father  had  a little  comfort  and  conversation  in 
conspiring  against  her.  The  old  man  never 
dared  to  try,  but  was  pleased  with  the  younger's 
spirit  and  gallantry  in  the  series  of  final  actions 
which,  commencing  over  poor  little  Rosey *s  pros- 
trate body  in  the  dressing-room,  were  continued 
in  the  d raWi^-roop^,  jre^umed  with  terrible  rigor 


on  the  enemy’s  part  in  the  dining-room,  and 
ended,  to  the  triumph  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, at  the  outside  of  the  hall-door. 

When  the  routed  Tartar  force  had  fled  hack 
to  its  native  north,  Rosey  made  a confession, 
which  Clive  told  me  afterward,  bursting  with 
bitter  laughter.  “You  and  papa  seem  to  be 
veiy  much  agitated,”  she  said.  (Rosey  called 
the  Colonel  papa  in  the  absence  of  the  Cam- 
paigner.) “ I do  not  mind  it  a bit,  except  just 
at  first,  when  it  made  me  a little  nervous. 
Mamma  used  always  to  be  so ; she  used  to  scold 
and  scold  all  day,  both  me  and  Josey,  in  Scot- 
land, till  grandmamma  sent  her  away ; and  then, 
in  Fitzroy  Square,  and  then  in  Brussels,  she 
used  to  box  my  ears,  and  go  into  such  tantrums ; 
and  I think,”  adds  Rosey,  with  one  of  her  sweet- 
est smiles,  “ she  had  quarreled  with  Uncle  James 
before  she  came  to  us.” 

“She  used  to  box  Rosey’s  ears,”  roars  out 
poor  Clive,  “ and  go  into  6uch  tantrums,  in  Fitz- 
roy Square  and  Brussels  afterward,  and  the  pair 
would  come  down  with  their  arms  round  each 
other’s  waists,  smirking  and  smiling  as  if  they 
had  done  nothing  but  kiss  each  other  all  their 
mortal  lives ! This  is  what  we  know  about  wo- 
men— this  is  what  we  get,  and  find  years  after- 
ward, when  wo  think  we  have  married  a smiling, 
artless,  young  creature ! Are  you  all  such  hy- 
pocrites, Mrs.  Pendennis?”  and  ho  pulled  his 
mustaches  in  his  wrath. 

4 ‘ Poor  Clive,”  says  Laura,  very  kindly.  “ You 
would  not  have  had  her  tell  tales  of  her  mother, 
would  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! of  course  not,”  breaks  out  Clive ; “ that 
is  what  you  all  say,  and  so  you  are  hypocrites 
out  of  sheer  virtue.” 

It  was  the  first  time  Laura  had  called  him 
Clive  for  many  a day.  She  was  becoming  rec- 
onciled to  him.  We  had  our  own  opinion  about 
the*  young  fellow’s  marriage. 

And,  to  sum  up  all,  upon  a casual  rencontre 
with  the  young  gentleman  in  question,  whom 
we  saw  descending  from  a Hansom  at  the  steps 
of  the  Flag,  Pall  Mall,  I opined  that  dark 
thoughts  of  Hoby  had  entered  into  Clive  New- 
come’s  mind.  Othello-like,  he  scowled  after 
that  unconscious  Cassio  as  the  other  passed  into 
the  club  in  his  lacquered  boots. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

TUB  FAMILY  FEUD  FB0GRZ8&Z8. 

At  the  first  of  the  Blackwall  festivals,  Hob- 
son Newcome  was  present,  in  spite  of  the  quar- 
rel which  had  taken  place  between  his  elder 
brother  and  the  chief  of  the  firm  of  Hobson 
Brothers  and  Newcome.  But  it  was  the  indi- 
vidual Barnes  and  the  individual  Thomas  who 
had  had  a difference  together ; the  Bundelcund 
Bank  was  not  at  variance  with  its  chief  house 
of  commission  in  London ; no  man  drank  pros- 
perity to  the  B.  B.  C.,  upon  occasion  of  this  fes- 
tival, witli  greater  fervor  than  Hobson  Newcome, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  just  slightly  alluded, 
in  his  own  little  speech  of  thanks,  to  the  noto- 
rious differences  between  Colonel  Neu'eomo  end 
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Bumleletintf  Bank?" 
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his  nephew,  pitmnx.Uun  tliOi*e£rn  gu 
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GfM&vtimiA  hi  Ope)  Court  &p  his  own  ore/mro, 
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himself  It  id  a ThcT^  that  Mr; 
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^ld3i  eccentric,  ^'iusi  coml’ortdble,  claaul^  and  va- 
nfcgittvl.  ffe  occupied  the  updrtnientJ  om^ 
feoanred  l>y  the  amifttileHonuymaiu  He  lived 
in  and  comfort  there.  “ Yon  don't  fnp- 

poK?,"  sajt«  he,  w that  tha  wretched  sli  pend  I 
draw  from  the  ‘Pail  Mull  GaxfcUfc*  efnhUfejme 
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she  baa  naitonly  ^settped  a great  danger,  ,Fcri- 
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iA  Brny  dn;p  y^mr  nautical  tnetaphorp,  and 
tell  me  what  you  menu/  crio*  F.  B.’s  ocrnipan- 
iour  nml  Bayhn rp.  cniiti'mied  tn>  imiTfUion. 

* Were  you  In  the  least  conversant  with  city 
affairs, n he  said,  u or  did  you  deign  to  visit  the 
where  merehanfs  mostly  congregate,  ynn 
wnhl^  have  Marti  the  story,  which  over  the 
xclude  rityyt^ferday  and  spm«d  dismay  trom 
7'hreMneedla  Street  to  ieailenhnli.  The  smry 
;^dhnt  ■ j&£,  fl.rm . of  .Hnhsixn  Brut  he/s,  and  .^Icw-. 

yefir^eday  refused  mroqitnnee  of  tKirxy 
Ylummnd  poug d^  wurth  of  bids  of  the  Bnmleh 
cuud  Banking  Company  of  Sitdja. 

v#The  news  ya*etf  f-ke  ;\  thi-iidwlap  upon 
the  London  Board  of . l)4rectomr  who  had  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  tbo  intentions  of  Hobson 
Brother  amf  gauged  n dreadful  panic  among 
the:  the  ct^eCrn.  Thb  hoard- 

mom  was  Msieged  Iff  and  captains, 

widows  and  Orplht?i.s  5 whhlti  ini'  hour  aft^r  pm- 
t$*r  the  bills  trere  mken  up,  ajirfl  vrilV^  . 
in  the  city  nriJcldTif  tHQ  ■ 
mg,  an  hb iinntTcenwhf  that  hinKjefcrwittol  the 
house  of  Baines  and  dolly,  of  dob  Court,  will 
meet  engsgmnohts  of  the  Bmpl^hriind  JBntiking 
Company  of  India,.  Iwlng  pfoyidptl  with  Atnplfe 
fhndft  to  do  honor  to  iet^yy  lmhUky  of 

that  CompartVi  But  the  &hnr»^  iVHr  8ir,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pafrtc,  I hope  they  wU!  rally. 
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I trust  and  believe  they  will  rally.  For  our 
good  Coloners  sake,  and  that  of  his  friends,  for 
the  sake  of  the  innocent  children  sporting  by 
the  Serpentine  yonder. 

u I had  tny  suspicions  when  they  gave  that 
testimonial,”  said  F.  B.  “In  my  experience 
of  life,  Sir,  I always  feel  rather  shy  about  testi- 
monials, and  when  a party  gets  oue,  somehow 
look  out  to  hear  of  his  smashing  the  next  month. 
Absk  omen / I will  say  again.  I like  not  the 
going  down  of  yonder  little  vncht.° 

The  u Globe,”  sure  enough,  contained  a para- 
graph that  evening  announcing  the  occurrence 
which  Mr.  B&yham  had  described,  and  the 
temporary  panic  which  it  had  occasioned,  and 
containing  an  advertisement  stating  that  Messrs. 
Baines  and  Jolly  would  henceforth  act  as  agents 
of  the  Indian  Company.  Legal  proceedings 
were  presently  threatened  by  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Company  against  the  banking  firm  which 
had  caused  so  much  mischief.  Mr.  Hobson 
Newcome  was  absent  abroad  when  the  circum- 
stance took  [»lace,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
protest  of  the  bills  w as  solely  attributable  to  his 
nephew  and  partner.  But  after  the  break  be- 
tween the  two  firms,  there  was  a rapture  be- 
tween Hobson’s  family  and  Colonel  Ncwcome. 
*ftie  exasperated  Colonel  vowed  that  his  brother 
and  bis  nephew  were  traitors  alike,  and  would 
have  no-furthcr  dealings  with  one  or  the  other. 


Even  poor  innocent  Sam  Newcoroe,  coming  tip 
to  London  from  Oxford,  where  he  had  been 
plucked,  and  offering  a hand  to  Clive,  was 
frowned  away  by  our  Colonel,  who  spoke  in 
terms  of  great  displeasure  to  his  son  for  taking 
the  least  notice  of  the  vonng  traitor. 

Our  Colonel  was  changed,  changed  in  his 
heart,  changed  in  his  whole  demeanor  toward 
the  world,  and  above  all  toward  his  son,  for 
whom  he  had  made  so  many  kind  sacrifice*  in 
his  old  days.  We  have  said  how,  ever  since 
Clives  marriage,  a tacit  strife  had  been  grow- 
ing up  between  father  and  son.  The  boy** 
evident  unhappiness  was  like  a reproach  to  his 
father.  His  very  silence  angered  the  old  man. 
His  want  of  confidence  daily  chafed  and  annoy- 
ed him.  At  the  head  of  a large  fortune,  which 
he  rightly  persisted  in  spending,  he  felt  angry 
with  himself  because  be  could  not  enjoy  it. 
angry  with  his  son,  who  should  have  helped 
him  in  the  administration  of  his  new  estate, 
and  who  was  but  a listless,  useless  member  of 
the  little  confederacy,  a living  protest  against 
all  the  schemes  of  the  pood  naan’s  past  life. 
The  catastrophe  in  the  city  again  brought  fa- 
ther and  son  together  somewhat,  and  the  vin- 
dictiveness of  both  was  roused  by  Barnes’s  trea- 
son. Time  was  when  the  Colonel  himself 
would  have  viewed  his  kinsman  more  chari- 
tably, but  fate  and  circumstance  had  angered 
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that  originally  friendly  and  gentle  disposition ; 
hate  and  suspicion  had  mastered  him,  and  if  it 
can  not  be  said  that  his  new  life  had  changed 
him,  at  least  it  had  brought  out  faults  for  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  no  occasion,  and  quali- 
ties latent  before.  Do  we  know  ourselves,  or 
what  good  or  evil  circumstance  may  bring  from 
us?  Did  Cain  know,  as  he  and  his  younger 
brother  played  round  his  mother's  knee,  that 
the  little  hand  which  caressed  Abel,  should  one 
day  grow  larger,  and  seize  a brand  to  slay  him  ? 
Thrice  fortunate  he,  to  whom  circuipstance  is 
made  easy : whom  fate  visits  with  gentle  trial, 
and  kindly  Heaven  keeps  out  of  temptation. 

In  the  stage  which  the  family  feud  now  reach- 
ed, and  which  the  biographer  of  the  Newcomes 
is  bound  to  describe,  there  is  one  gentle  moral- 
ist who  gives  her  sentence  decidedly  against 
Clive  and  his  father;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a rough  philosopher  and  friend  of  mine,,  whose 
opinions  used  to  have  some  weight  with  me, 
stoutly  declares  that  they  were  right.  “ War 
and  justice  are  good  things,”  says  George  War- 
rington, rattling  his  clenched  fist  on  the  table. 
“I  maintain  them,  and  the  common  sense  of 
the  world  maintains  them,  against  the  preach- 
ing of  all  the  Honeymans  that  ever  puled  from 
the  pulpit.  I have  not  the  least  objection  in 
life  to  a rogue  being  hung.  When  a scoundrel 
is  whipped  I am  pleased,  and  say,  serve  him 
right.  If  any  gentleman  will  horsewhip  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet,  I shall  not  be 
shocked,  but,  on  the  contrary,  go  home  and 
order  an  extra  mutton-chop  for  dinner.” 

“Ah!  revenge  is  wrong  Pen,”  pleads  the 
other  counselor.  “Let  alone  that  the  wisest 
and  best  of  all  Judges  has  condemned  it.  It 
blackens  the  hearts  of  men.  It  distorts  their 
views  of  right.  It  sets  them  to  devise  evil. 
It  causes  them  to  think  unjustly  of  others.  It 
is  not  the  noblest  return  for  injury,  not  even 
the  bravest  way  of  meeting  it.  The  greatest 
courage  is  to  bear  persecution,  not  to  answer 
when  you  are  reviled,  and  when  a wrong  has 
been  done  you  to  forgive.  I am  sorry  for  what 
you  call  Clive’s  triumph  and  his  enemies’  hu- 
miliation. Let  Barnes  be  as  odious  as  you  will, 
Clive  ought  never  to  have  humiliated  Ethel’s 
brother ; but  he  is  weak.  Other  gentlemen  as 
well  arc  weak,  Mr.  Pen,  although  you  are  so 
much  cleverer  than  women.  He  has  been  led 
in  this  affair  by  his  father — I have  no  patience 
with  the  Colonel,  and  I beg  you  to  tell  him, 
whether  be  asks  you  or  not,  that  he  has  lost 
my  good  graces,  and  that  I for  one  will  not 
huzza  at  what  his  friends  and  flatterers  call 
bis  triumphs,  and  that  I don’t  think  in  this  in- 
stance he  has  acted  like  the  dear  Colonel,  and 
the  good  Colonel,  and  the  good  Christian  that 
I once  thought  him.” 

We  must  now  tell  what  the  Colonel  and 
Clive  had  been  doing,  and  what  caused  two 
such  different  opinions  respecting  their  conduct 
from  the  two  critics  just  named.  The  refusal 
of  the  London  Banking  House  to  accept  the 
bills  of  the  Great  Indian  Company  of  course 
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affected  very  much  the  credit  of  that  Company 
in  this  country.  Sedative  announcements  were 
issued  by  the  Directors  in  London ; brilliant  ac- 
counts of  the  Company’s  affairs  abroad  were 
published ; proof  incontrovertible  was  given  that 
the  B.  B.  C.  was  never  in  so  flourishing  a state 
as  at  that  time  when  Hobson  Brothers  had  re- 
fused its  draffs;  there  could  be  no  question  that 
the  Company  had  received  a severe  wonnd,  and 
was  deeply,  if  not  vitally  injured  by  the  conduct 
of  the  London  firm. 

The  propensity  to  sell  out  became  quite  epi- 
demic among  the  shareholders.  Eveiy  body 
was  anxious  to  realize.  Why,  out  of  the  thirty 
names  inscribed  on  poor  Mrs.  Clive’s  cocoa-nut 
tree  no  less  than  twenty  deserters  might  be  men- 
tioned, or  at  least  who  would  desert  could  they 
find  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  arms  and 
baggage.  Wrathfully  the  good  Colonel  scratch- 
ed the  names  of  those  faithless  ones  out  of  his 
daughter’s  visiting  book : haughtily  he  met  them 
in  the  street : to  desert  the  B.  B.  C.  at  the  hour 
of  peril  was,  in  his  idea,  like  applying  for  leave 
of  absence  on  the  eve  of  an  action.  He  would 
not  see  that  the  question  was  not  one  of  senti- 
ment at  all,  but  of  chances  and  arithmetic1;  he 
would  not  hear  with  patience  of  men  quitting 
the  ship,  as  he  called  it.  “ They  may  go,  Sir,” 
says  he,  “ but  let  them  never  more  be  officers 
of  mine.”  With  scorn  and  indignation  he  paid 
off  one  or  two  timid  friends,  who  were  anxious 
to  fly,  and  purchased  their  shares  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  But  his  purse  was  not  long 
enough  for  this  kind  of  amusement.  What 
money  he  had  was  invested  in  the  Company  al- 
ready, and  his  name  further  pledged  for  meet- 
ing the  engagements  from  which  their  late  Lon- 
don Bankers  had  withdrawn. 

Those  gentlemen,  in  the  mean  while,  spoke 
of  their  differences  with  the  Indian  Bank  as 
quite  natural,  and  laughed  at  the  absurd  charges 
of  personal  hostility  which  poor  Thomas  New- 
come  publicly  preferred.  “ Here  is  a hot-head- 
ed old  Indian  Dragoon,”  says  Sir  Barnes,  “ who 
knows  no  more  about  business  than  I do  about 
cavalry  tactics  or  Hindostanee ; who  gets  into 
a partnership  along  with  other  dragoons  and 
Indian  wiseacres,  with  some  uncommonly  wily 
old  native  practitioners;  and  they  pay  great 
dividends,  and  they  set  up  a bank.  Of  course 
we  will  do  these  people’s  business  as  long  as 
we  are  covered,  but  I have  always  told  their 
manager  that  we  would  run  no  risks  whatever, 
and  close  the  account  the  very  moment  it  did 
not  suit  us  to  keep  it : and  so  we  parted  com- 
pany six  weeks  ago,  since  when  there  has  been 
a panic  in  the  Company,  a panic  which  has 
been  increased  by  Colonel  Newcome’s  absurd 
swagger  and  folly.  He  says  I am  his  enemy ; 
enemy  indeed!  So  I am  in  private  life,  but 
wdiat  has  that  to  do  with  business?  In  busi- 
ness, begad,  there  are  no  friends  and  no  ene- 
mies at  alL  I leave  all  my  sentiment  on  the 
other  side  of  Temple  Bar.” 

So  Thomas  Newcome,  and  Clive  the  son  of 

Thomas,  had  wrath  in  their  hearts  against 
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Barney  their  kinsman,  and  desired  to  bo  re* 
venged  upon  him,  and  were  eager  after  his  un- 
doing, and  longed  for  an  opportunity  when  they 
might  meet  him  and  overcome  him,  and  put 
him  to  shame. 

When  men  are  in  this  frame  of  mind,  a cer- 
tain personage  is  said  always  to  be  at  hand  to 
help  them  and  give  them  occasion  for  indulging 
in  their  pretty  little  potion.  What  is  sheer 
hate  seems  to  the  individual  entertaining  the 
sentiment  so  like  indignant  virtue,  that  he  often 
indulges  in  the  propensity  to  the  full,  nay,  lands 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  it.  I am  sure  if 
Thomas  Newcome,  in  his  present  desire  for  re- 
taliation against  Barnes,  had  known  the  real 
nature  of  his  sentiments  toward  that  worthy, 
his  conduct  would  have  been  different,  and  we 
should  have  heard  of  no  such  active  hostilities 
as  ensued. 


Dlgitizj& 


' CHAPTER  LX V. 

WHIOI  MK&.  CUYK  COMES  INTO  MP.ll  POETITKIL 

lx  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  the  B.  B.  C.,  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  always  took  care  to  maintain 
his  candid  surprise  relating  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  Company,  lie  set  about  evil  reports 
against  it  ! He  endeavor  to  do  it  a wrong — 
absurd ! If  a friend  were  to  ask  him  (and  it 
was  quite  curious  what  a number  did  manage 
to  usk  him)  whether  he  thought  the  Company 
was  an  advantageous  investment,  of  course  he 
would  give  an  answer.  He  could  not  say  con- 
scientiously he  thought  so— -never once  had  said 
so — in  the  time  of  their  connection,  which  had 
been  formed  solely  with  a view  of  obliging  his 
amiable  uncle.  It  was  n quarrelsome  Compa- 
ny ; a dragoon  Company ; a Company  of  gen- 
tlemen accustomed  to  gunpowder,  and  fed  on 
mulligatawny.  He,  forsooth,  be  hostile  to  it! 
There  were  some  Companies  that  required  no 
enemies  at  nil,  and  would  be  pretty  sure  to  go 
to  the  deuce  their  own  way. 

Tima,  and  with  this  amiable  candor,  spake 
Barnes  about  a commercial  speculation,  the 
merits  of  which  he  had  a right  to  canvass  as 
well  as  any  other  citizen.  As  for  Uncle  Hob- 
son, h4s-condnct  was  characterized  bv  a timidity 

Go  ale 


which  one  would  scarcely  have  expected  from 
a gentleman  of  his  florid,  jolly  countenance*  ac- 
tive habits,  and  generally  manly  demeanor*  He 
kept  away  from  the  cocoa-nut  feast,  as  wc  have 
seen  : lie  protested  privily  to  the  Colonel  that 
his  private  good-will  continued  umiimimshed ; 
but  he  was. deeply  grieved  at  the  B.  BL  C.  affair, 
which  took  place  while  he  was  on  the  Continent 
— confound  the  Continent,  my  wife  would  go — 
mid  which  was  entirely  without  his  cognizance. 
Hie  Colonel  received  his  brother's  excuses,  first 
with  awful  bows  and  ceremony,  and  finally  with 
laughter.  “My  good  Hobson, : * said  he,  with 
the  most  insufferable  kindness,  “of  course  you 
intended  to  be  friendly;  of  course  the  affair 
was  done  without  your  knowledge,  W e under- 
stand that  sort  of  thing.  London  bankers  have 
no  hearts — for  these  last  fifty  years  past  that  I 
have  known  you  and  yom  brother,  and  tny  ami- 
able nephew,  the  present  commanding  officer, 
has  there  been  any  thing 
in  your  conduct  that  lias  led 
me  to  suppose  you  had?* 
and  herewith  Colonel  New- 
come  burst  out  into  a laugh. 
It  was  not  n pleasant  langh 
to  hear.  Worthy  Hobson 
took  his  hat,  and  walked 
away,  brushing  it  round  and 
round,  and  looking  very 
confused.  The  Colonel 
strode  after  him  down 
stairs,  and  made  him  an 
awful  bow  at  the  hall-dew. 
Never  again  did  Hobson 
Newcome  set  foot  in  that 
Tyburn  inn  mansion. 

During  the  whole  of  that 
season  of  the  testimonial 
the  cocoa-nut  figured  with  an  extraordinary 
number  of  banquets.  The  Coloners  hospital- 
ities were  more  profuse  than  ever,  and  Mr*. 
Clivers  toilets  more  brilliant  Clive,  in  his 
confidential  conversations  with  his  friends  was 
very  dismal  and  gloomy.  When  I asked  City 
news  of  our  well-informed  friend  F.  B.,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  his  countenance  became  funereal. 
The  B.  B.  C.  shares,  which  had  been  at  an  im- 
mense premium  twelve  months  since,  were  now 
slowly  falling,  falling. 

“ 1 wish/*  said  Mr.  Sherrick  to  me,  “ rbe 
Colonel  would  realize  even  now,  like  that  Mr. 
Uatrav  who  has  just  come  out  of  the  ship,  and 
brought  a hundred  thousand  pounds  with  him.* 

“Come  out  of  the  ship!  You  little  know 
the  Colonel,  Mr.  Sherrick,  if  you  think  he  will 
ever  do  that.** 

Mr,  IUtray,  though  he  had  returned  to  .Eu- 
rope, gave  the  most  cheering  accounts  of  the 
B.  B.  C.  It  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state. 
Shares  sure  to  get  tip  again.  He  had  sold  out 
entirely  on  account  of  his  liver.  Must  come 
home — the  doctor  said  so. 

Some  months  afterward,  another  director, 
Mr.  Hedges,  came  home.  Both  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, as  we  know,  entertained  the,  fnshiona- 
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bio  world,  got  seats  in  Parliament,  purchased 
places  in  the  country,  and  were  greatly  respect- 
ed. Mr.  Hedges  came  out,  but  his  wealthy 
partner,  Mr.  M'Gaspey,  entered  into  the  B.  B. 
C.  The  entry  of  Mr.  APGaspcy  into  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  did  not  seem  to  produce  very 
great  excitement  in  England.  The  shares  slow- 
ly fell.  However,  there  was  a prodigious  indigo 
crop.  The  London  manager  was  in  perfect 
good-humor.  In  spite  of  this  and  that,  of  de- 
fections, of  unpleasantries,  of  unfavorable  whis- 
' pent  and  doubtful  friends — Thomas  Newcome 
kept  his  head  high,  and  his  face  was  always 
kind  and  smiling,  except  when  certain  family 
enemies  were  mentioned,  and  he  frowned  like 
Jore  in  anger. 

We  have  seen  how  very  fond  little  Rosey  was 
of  her  Mamma,  of  her  Unde,  James  Binnie, 
and  now  of  her  Papa,  as  she  affectionately 
styled  Thomas  Ncwcome.  This  affection,  I am 
sure,  the  two  gentlemen  returned  with  all  their 
hearts ; and  but  that  they  were  much  too  gen- 
erous and  simple-minded  to  entertain  such  a 
feeling,  it  may  be  wondered  that  the  two  good 
old  boys  were  not  a little  jealous  of  one  another. 
Howbeit  it  does  not  appear  that  they  enter* 
tained  such  a feeling ; at  least,  it  never  inter- 
rupted the  kindly  friendship  between  them,  and 
Clive  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a son  by  both 
of  them,  and  each  contented  himself  with  his 
moiety  of  the  smiling  little  girl's  affection. 

As  long  as  they  were  with  her,  the  truth  is, 
little  Mrs.  Clive  was  vciy  fond  of  people,  very 
docile,  obedient,  easily  pleased,  brisk,  kind, 
and  good-humored.  She  charmed  her  two  old 
friends  with  little  songs,  little  smiles,  little  kind 
offices,  little  caresses ; and  having  administered 
Thomas  Newcome’s  cigar  to  him  in  the  dainti- 
est, prettiest  way,  she  would  trip  off  to  drive 
with  James  Binnie,  or  sit  at  his  dinner,  if  he 
was  indisposed,  and  be  as  gay,  neat-handed, 
watchful,  and  attentive  a child  as  any  old  gen- 
tleman could  desire. 

She  did  not  seem  to  be  very  sorry  to  part 
with  Mamma,  a want  of  feeling  which  that  lady 
bitterly  deplored  in  her  subsequent  conversation 
with  her  friends  about  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome. 
Possibly  there  were  reasons  why  Rosey  should 
not  be  very  much  vexed  at  quitting  Mamma ; 
but  surely  she  might  have  dropped  a little  tear, 
as  she  took  leave  of  kind,  good  old  James  Bin- 
nie. Not  she.  Tho  gentleman's  voice  faltered, 
but  hers  did  not  in  the  least.  She  kissed  him 
on  the  face,  all  smiles,  blushes,  and  happiness, 
and  tripped  into  the  railway  carriage  with  her 
husband  and  fathcr-in-law  at  Brussels,  leaving 
the  poor  old  uncle  very  sad.  Our  women  said, 
I know  not  why,  that  little  Rosey  had  no  heart 
at  ail.  Women  are  accustomed  to  give  such 
opinions  respecting  the  wives  of  their  newly- 
married  friends.  I am  bound  to  add  (and  I 
do  so  during  Mr.  Clive  Newcome’s  absence  from 
England,  otherwise  I should  not  like  to  venture 
upon  the  statement),  that  some  men  concur  with 
the  ladies’  opinion  of  Mrs.  Clive.  For  instance, 
Captains  fioby  at*«I  Us  rr  declare  that  her  treat- 


ment of  the  latter,  her  encouragement,  and  de- 
sertion of  him  when  Clive  made  his  proposals, 
were  shameful. 

At  this  time  Rosey  was  in  a papillary  state. 

A good,  obedient  little  girl,  her  duty  was  to 
obey  the  wishes  of  her  dear  Mamma.  How 
show  her  sense  of  virtue  and  obedience  better 
than  by  promptly  and  cheerfully  obeying  Mam- 
ma, and  at  the  orders  of  that  experienced  Cam- 
paigner, giving  np  Bobby  Hoby,  and  going  to 
England  to  a fine  bouse,  to  be  presented  at 
Court,  to  have  all  sorts  of  pleasure  with  a hand- 
some young  husband  and  a kind  fathcr-in-law 
by  her  side  ? No  wonder  Rosey  w*as  not  in  a 
very  active  state  of  grief  at  parting  from  Uncle 
James.  He  strove  to  console  himself  with 
these  considerations  when  he  lmd  returned  to 
the  empty  house,  where  she  had  danced,  and 
smiled,  and  warbled ; and  he  looked  at  the  ch&\r 
she  sat  in,  and  at  the  great  mirror  which  hod  so 
often  reflected  her  fresh  pretty  face — the  great 
callous  mirror,  which  now  only  framed  upon 
its  shining  sheet  the  turban,  and  the  ringlets, 
and  the  plump  person,  and  the  resolute  smile 
of  the  old  Campaigner. 

After  that  parting  with  her  uncle  at  the 
Brussels  railway,  Rosey  never  again  beheld 
him.  He  passed  into  the  Campaigner's  keep- 
ing, from  which  alone  he  was  rescued  by  the 
summons  of  pallid  death.  He  met  that  sum- 
mons like  a philosopher ; rejected  rather  testily 
all  the  mortuary  consolations  which  his  nephew- 
in-law,  Josey’s  husband,  thought  proper  to  bring 
to  his  bedside;  and  uttered  opinions  which 
scandalized  that  divine.  But  as  he  left  Mrs. 

M‘Craw  only  £500,  double  that  sum  to  his 
sister,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  to  his 
beloved  niece,  Rosa  Mackenzie,  now’  Rosa  New- 
come,  let  us  trust  that  Mr.  M‘Craw’,  hurt  and 
angiy  at  the  ill-favor  showrn  to  his  wife,  his 
third  young  w ife,  his  best  beloved  Josey,  at  the 
impatience  with  which  the  deceased  bad  always 
received  his,  Mr.  M^Craw^s,  own  sermons — let 
us  hope,  I say,  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
mistaken  in  his  views  respecting  the  present 
position  of  Mr.  James  Binnic's  soul;  and  that 
heaven  may  have  6ome  regions  yet  accessible 
to  James,  which  Mr.  M ‘Craw’s  intellect  has  not 
yet  explored.  Look,  gentlemen ! Docs  a week 
pass  w ithout  the  announcement  of  the  discover}* 
of  a new  comet  in  the  sky,  a new*  star  in  the 
heaven,  twinkling  dimly  out  of  a yet  farther 
distance,  and  only  now*  becoming  visible  to 
human  ken  though  existent  forever  and  ever? 

So  let  us  hope  divine  truths  may  be  shining, 
and  regions  of  light  and  love  extant,  which 
Geneva  glosses  can  not  yet  perceive,  and  are 
beyond  the  focus  of  Roman  telescopes. 

I think  Clive  and  the  Colonel  were  more 
affected  by  the  news  of  James’s  death  than 
Rosey,  concerning  whose  wonderful  strength  of 
mind  good  Thomas  Newcome  discoursed  to  my 
Laura  and  me,  w hen,  fancying  that  my  friend’s 
wife  needed  comfort  and  consolation,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis  went  to  visit  her.  “ Of  course  we  shall 
have  no  more  parties  this  year,”  sighed  Rosey. 
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She  looked  very  pretty  in  her  black  dress.  Clive,  accordingly,  and  his  canvass  received  with  toler- 
in  his  hearty  way,  said  a hundred  kind  feeling  able  favor. 

things  about  the  departed  friend.  Thomas  Within  a very  short  time  another  candidate 
Newcome’s  recollections  of  him,  and  regret,  appeared  in  the  field — a retired  Bombay  lawyer, 
were  no  less  tender  and  sincere.  “ See,"  says  of  considerable  repute  and  large  means — and  at 
he,  “ how  that  dear  child’s  sense  of  duty  makes  the  head  of  this  gentleman’s  committee  appeared 
her  hide  her  feelings ! Her  grief  is  most  deep,  the  names  of  Hobson  Brothers  and  New-come, 
but  she  wears  a calm  countenance.  I see  her  very  formidable  personages  at  the  East  India 
looking  sad  in  private,  but  I no  sooner  speak  House,  with  which  the  bank  of  Hobson  Brothers 
than  she  smiles.”  “ I think,”  said  Laura,  as  have  had  dealings  for  half  a century  past,  and 
we  came  away,  “that  Colonel  Newcome  per-  where  the  old  lady,  who  founded  or  consolidated 
forms  all  the  courtship  part  of  the  marriage,  that  family,  had  had  three  stars  before  her  own 
and  Clive,  poor  Clive,  though  he  spoke  very  venerable  name,  which  had  descended  upon  her 
- nobly  and  generously  about  Mr.  Binnie,  I am  son  Sir  Brian,  and  her  grandson  Sir  Barnes, 
sure  it  is  not  his  old  friend’s  death  merely,  War  was  thus  openly  declared  between 
which  makes  him  so  unhappy.”  Thomas  Newcome  and  his  nephew.  The  can- 

Poor  Clive,  by  right  of  his  wife,  was  now  rich  vass  on  both  sides  was  very  hot  and  eager.  The 
Clive ; the  little  lady  having  inherited  from  her  number  of  promises  was  pretty  equal.  The  elec- 
kind  relative  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  tion  was  not  to  come  off  yet  for  awhile ; for  aspir- 
in a very  early  part  of  this  story,  mention  has  ants  to  the  honorable  office  of  director  used 
been  made  of  a small  sum  producing  one  hun-  to  announce  their  wishes  years  before  they  could 
dred  pounds  a year,  which  Clive’s  father  had  be  fulfilled,  and  returned  again  and  again  to 
made  over  to  the  lad  when  he  sent  him  from  the  contest  before  they  finally  won  it  How- 
India.  This  little  sum  Mr.  Clive  had  settled  beit,  the  Colonel’s  prospects  were  very  fair,  and 
upon  his  wife  before  marriage,  being  indeed  all  a prodigious  indigo  crop  came  in  to  favor  the 
he  had  of  his  own ; for  the  famous  bank  shares  B.  B.  C.  with  the  most  brilliant  report  from  the 
which  his  father  presented  to  him,  were  only  board  at  Calcutta.  The  shares  still  somewhat 
made  over  formally  when  the  young  man  came  sluggish,  rose  again,  the  Colonel’s  hopes  with 
to  London  after  his  marriage,  and  at  the  paternal  them,  and  the  courage  of  gentlemen  at  home 
request  and  order  appeared  as  a most  inefficient  who  had  invested  their  money  in  the  transaction, 
director  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Now  Mrs.  Newcome,  We  were  sitting  one  day  round  the  Colonel’s 
of  her  own  inheritance,  possessed  not  only  B.  dinner-table:  it  was  not  one  of  the  cocoa-nut 
B.  C.  shares,  but  moneys  in  bank,  and  shares  in  tree  days,  that  emblem  was  locked  up  in  the 
East  India  Stock,  so  that  Clive  in  the  right  of  butler’s  pantiy,  and  only  beheld  the  lamps  on 
his  wife  had  a seat  in  the  assembly  of  East  occasions  of  state.  It  was  a snug  family  party 
India  shareholders,  and  a voice  in  the  election  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  when  scarcely  any 
of  directors  of  that  famous  Company.  I promise  body  was  in  town;  only  George  Warrington, 
you  Mrs.  Clive  was  a personage  of  no  little  im-  and  F.  B.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendcnnis,  and 
portance.  She  carried  her  little  i*ead  with  an  the  ladies  having  retired,  we  were  having  such 
aplomb  and  gravity  which  amused  some  of  us.  a talk  as  we  used  to  enjoy  in  quite  old  days, 

F.  B.  bent  his  most  respectfully  down  before  before  marriages  and  cares  and  divisions  had 
her ; she  sent  him  on  messages,  and  deigned  separated  us. 

to  ask  him  to  dinner.  He  once  more  wore  a F.  B.  led  the  conversation.  The  Colonel 
cheerful  countenance;  the  clouds  which  gath-  received  his  remarks  with  great  gravity,  and 
ered  o’er  the  sun  of  Newcome  were  in  the  bosom  thought  him  an  instructive  personage.  Others 
of  the  ocean  buried,  Bayham  said,  by  James  considered  him  rather  as  amusing  than  instruct- 
Binnie’s  brilliant  behavior  to  his  niece.  ive,  and  so  bis  eloquence  was  generally  wel- 

Clive  was  a proprietor  of  East  India  Stock,  come.  The  canvass  for  the  directorship  was 
and  had  a vote  in  electing  the  directors  of  that  talked  over.  The  improved  affairs  of  a certain 
Company : and  who  so  fit  to  be  a director  of  his  great  Banking  Company,  which  shall  be  name- 
affairs  as  Thomas  New-come,  Esq.,  Companion  less,  but  one  which  F.  B.  would  take  the  liberty 
of  the  Bath,  and  so  long  a distinguished  officer  to  state,  would,  in  his  opinion,  unite  forever  the 
in  its  army  ? To  hold  this  position  of  director,  mother  country  to  our  great  Indian  possessions ; 
used,  up  to  very  late  days,  to  be  the  natural  ambi-  the  prosperity  of  this  great  Company  w-as  en- 
tion  of  many  East  Indian  gentlemen.  Colonel  thusiastically  drunk  by  Mr.  Bayham  in  some  of 
Newcome  had  often  thought  of  offering  himself  the  very  best  claret.  The  conduct  of  the  cne- 
as  a candidate,  and  now  openly  placed  himself  mies  of  that  Company  was  characterized  in 
on  the  lists,  and  publicly  announced  his  inten-  terms  of  bitter,  but  not  undeserved,  satire, 
tion.  His  interest  was  rather  powerful  through  F.  B.  rather  liked  to  air  his  oratory,  and  neg- 
the  Indian  bank,  of  which  he  was  a director,  lected  few  opportunities  for  making  speeches 
and  many  of  the  shareholders  of  which  were  after  dinner. 

proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company.  To  The  Colonel  admired  liis  voice  and  semi- 
have  a director  of  the  B.  B.  C.  also  a member  ments  not  the  less,  perhaps,  because  the  latter 
of  the  parliament  in  Leadenhall  Street,  would  were  highly  laudatory  of  the  good  man.  And 
naturally  be  beneficial  to  the  former  institution,  not  from  interest,  at  least,  as  far  as  he  himself 
Thou  as  Ncwcnroa’i  prospectuses  were  issued  knew — not  from  any  mean  or  selfish  motives, 
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did  F.  B.  speak.  He  called  Colonel  Newcome 
his  friend,  his  benefactor:  kissed  the  hem  of 
his  garment : he  wished  fervently  that  he  could 
have  been  the  Colonel’s  son : he  expressed,  re- 
peatedly, a desire  that  some  one  would  speak 
ill  of  the  Colonel,  so  that  he,  F.  B.,  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  polishing  that  individual  off 
in  about  two  seconds.  He  revered  the  Colonel 
with  all  his  heart ; nor  is  any  gentleman  proof 
altogether  against  this  constant  regard  and  de- 
votion from  another. 

The  Colonel  used  to  wag  his  head  wisely, 
and  say  Mr.  Bay  ham’s  suggestions  were  often 
exceedingly  valuable,  as  indeed  the  fact  was, 
though  his  conduct  was  no  more  of  a piece  with 
his  opinions  than  those  of  some  other  folks 
occasionally  are. 

M What  the  Colonel  ought  to  do,  Sir,  to  help 
him  in  the  direction,”  says  F.  B.,  “ is  to  get  into 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons  would 
aid  him  into  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  would  help  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons.” 

44  Most  wisely  said,”  says  Warrington. 

The  Colonel  declined.  “I  have  long  had 
the  House  of  Commons  in  my  eye,”  ho  said; 
44  but  not  for  me.  I wanted  my  boy  to  go  there. 
It  would  be  a proud  day  for  me  if  I could  see 
him  there.” 

’“I  can’t  speak,”  says  Clive,  from  his  end  of 
the  table.*  “ I don't  understand  about  parties, 
like  F.  B.  here.” 

44 1 believe  I do  know  a thing  or  two,”  Mr. 
Bayham  here  politely  interposes. 

44  And  politics  do  not  interest  me  in  the  least,” 
Clive  sighs  out,  drawing  pictures  with  his  fork 
on  his  napkin  and  not  heeding  the  other’s  inter- 
ruption. 

“I  wish  I knew  what  would  interest  him,” 
his  father  whispers  to  me,  who  happened  to  be 
at  his  side.  “ He  never  cares  to  be  out  of  his 
painting-room ; and  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very 
happy  even  in  there.  I wish  to  God,  Pen,  I 
knew  what  had  come  over  the  boy.”  I thought 
I knew ; but  what  was  the  use  of  telling,  now 
there  was  no  remedy. 

“A  dissolution  is  expected  every  day,”  con- 
tinued F.  B.  “ The  papers  are  full  of  it.  Min- 
isters can  not  go  on  with  this  majority-— can  not 
possibly  go  on,  Sir.  I have  it  on  the  best  au- 
thority ; and  men  who  are  anxious  about  their 
seats  are  writing  to  their  constituents,  or  are 
subscribing  at  missionary  meetings,  or  are  gone 
down  to  lecturing  at  Athemeums,  and  that  sort 
of  thing.” 

Here  Warrington  burst  out  into  a laughter, 
much  louder  than  the  occasion  of  the  speech 
of  F.  B.  seemed  to  warrant ; and  the  Colonel, 
turning  round  with  some  dignity,  asked  the 
cause  of  George’s  amusement. 

44  What  do  you  think  your  darling,  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome  Newcome,  has  been  doing  during  the 
recess?”  cries  Warrington.  44 1 had  a letter, 
this  morning,  from  my  liberal  and  punctual 
employer,  Thomas  Potts,  Esquire,  of  the  4 New- 
come  Independent ' dip  states,  in  language 


scarcely  respectful,  that  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 
Newcome  is  trying  to  come  the  religious  dodge, 
as  Mr.  Potts  calls  it.  He  professes  to  be  stricken 
down  by  grief  on  account  of  late  family  circum- 
stances; wears  black,  and  puts  on  the  most 
piteous  aspect,  and  asks  ministers  of  various 
denominations  to  tea  with  him;  and  the  last 
announcement  is  the  most  stupendous  of  all. 

Stop,  I have  it  in  my  great-coat;”  and,  ringing 
the  bell,  George  orders  a servant  to  bring  him  a 
newspaper  from  his  great-coat  pocket.  44  Here 
it  is,  actually  in  print,”  Warrington  continues, 
and  reads  to  us.  44  4 Newcome  Anthenaenm. 

1.  for  the  benefit  of  the  Newcome  Orphan  Chil- 
dren’s Home,  and  2.  for  the  benefit  of  the  New- 
come  Soup  Association,  without  distinction  of 
denomination.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome, 

Bart.,  proposes  to  give  two  lectures,  on  Friday 
the  23d,  and  Friday  the  30th,  instant.  No.  1. 

The  Poetry  of  Childhood;  Doctor  Watts,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Jane  Taylor.  No.  2.  The  Poetry  of 
Womanhood,  and  the  Affections ; Mrs.  Heman’s 
L.  E.  L.  Threepence  will  be  charged  at  the 
doors,  which  will  go  to  the  use  of  the  above  two 
admirable  Societies.’  Potts  wants  me  to  go 
down  and  hear  him.  He  has  an  eye  to  busi- 
ness. He  has  had  a quarrel  with  Sir  Barnes, 
and  wants  me  to  go  down  and  hear  him,  and 
smash  him,  he  kindly  says.  Let  us  go  down, 

Clive.  You  shall  draw”  your  cousin  as  you  have 
drawn  his  villainous  little  mug  a hundred  times 
before;  $nd  I will  do  the  smashing  part,  and 
we  will  have  some  fun  out  of  the  transaction.” 

“Besides,  Florae  will  be  in  the  country ; going 
to  Rosebury  is  a journey  worth  the  taking,  I can 
tell  you ; and  we  have  old  Mrs.  Mason  to  go 
and  see,  who  sighs  after  you,  Colonel.  My 
wife  went  to  see  her,”  remarks  Mr.  Pendennis, 

44  and — ” 

44  And  Miss  Newcome,  I know,”  says  the 
Colonel. 

44  She  is  away  at  Brighton,  with  her  little 
charges,  for  sea  air.  My  wife  heard  from  her 
to-day.” 

44  Oh,  indeed ! Mrs.  Pendennis  corresponds 
with  her?”  says  our  host,  darkling  under  his 
eyebrows ; and,  at  this  moment,  my  neighbor, 

F.  B.,  is  kind  enough  to  scrunch  my  foot  under 
| the  table  with  the  weight  of  his  heel,  ns  much 
as  to  warn  me,  by  an  appeal  to  my  own  corns, 

I to  avoid  treading  on  so  delicate  a subject  in  that 
house.  44  Yes,”  said  I,  in  spite,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  this  interruption.  44  My  wife  does 
correspond  with  Miss  Ethel,  who  is  a noble 
creature,  and  whom  those  who  know  her  know 
how  to  love  and  admire.  She  is  very  much 
changed  since  you  knew  her,  Colonel  Newcome ; 
since  the  misfortunes  in  Sir  Barnes's  family,  and 
the  differences  betweon  you  and  him.  Very 
much  changed,  and  very  much  improved.  Ask 
my  wife  about  her,  who  knows  her  most  inti- 
mately, and  hears  from  her  constantly.” 

“Very  likely,  very  likely,”  cried  the  Col- 
onel, hurriedly.  “ I hope  she  is  improved,  with 
all  my  heart.  I am  sure  there  was  room  for  it. 
Gentlemen,  shall  we  go  up  to  th©  ladien  and 
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hare  some  coffee  ?”  And  herewith  the  colloquy 
ended*  and  the  party  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

The  party  amended  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  no  doubt  both  the  ladies  were  pleased  by 
the  invasion  which  ended  their  talk.  My  wife 
and  the  Colonel  talked  apart*  and  I saw  the 
latter  looking  gloomy,  and  the  former  pleading 
very  eagerly,  and  using  a great  deal  of  action, 
as  the  little  hands  ore  wont  to  do  when  the 
mistress's  heart  Is  very  much  moved.  1 wa* 
sure  she  was  pleading  Ethel's  cause  with  her 
uncle. 

So  indeed  she  was.  And  Mr,  George,  too, 
knew  what  her  thoughts  were.  "Look  at  her!” 
he  said  to  me,  “ don't  you  see  what  she  is  do- 
ing- She  believes  in  that  girl  whom  yon  all 
said  Clive  took  a Fancy  to,  before  be  married 
his  present  little  placid  wife ; a nice  little  simple 
creature,  who  Ls  worth  a dozen  Ethels.” 

" Simple  certainly,”  says  Mr.  P.,  with  a shrug 
of  the  shoulder, 

Aymupleton  of  twenty  ia  better  than  » rone 


of  twenty.  It  is  letter  not  to  have  thought  at 
rdl,  than  to  have  thought  such  things  as  must  go 
through  a girl’s  mind  whose  life  is  passed  in 
jilting  and  being  jilted ; whose  eyes,  as  soon  a? 
they  ate  opened,  are  turned  to  the  main  chance, 
and  are  taught  to  leer  at  an  carl,  to  languish  ax 
a marquis,  and  to  grow  blind  before  a common- 
er. I don’t  know  much  about  fashionable  life. 
Heaven  help  ns  ! (you  young  Bnunrodl ! I sec 
the  reproach  in  your  face  1)  Why,  Sir,  ii  ab- 
solutely appears  to  me  ns  if  this  little  hop-o’- 
my-thumb  of  a creature  has  begun  to  give  her- 
self airs  since  her  marriage  and  her  carriage . 
Do  you  know*,  I rntlier  thought  she  patronized 
me  ? Are  all  women  spoiled  bv  their  contact 
with  the  world,  and  their  bloom  rubbed  off  in 
the  market?  I know  one  who  seems  to  me  to 
remain  pure ! to  be  sure  I only  know  her,  and 
this  little  person,  and  Mrs.  Flanagan,  our  laun- 
dress, and  my  sisters  at.  home,  who  don’t  count. 
But  that  Miss  Newcome,  to  whom  once  you  in- 
troduced rue?  Oh,  the  cockatrice!  only  that 
poison  don't  affect  your  wife,  the  other  would 
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kill  her.  I hope  the  Colonel  will  not  believe  a 
word  which  Laura  says.”  And  my  wife’s  tite- 
a-tite  with  our  host  coming  to  an  end  about  this 
time,  Mr.  Warrington  in  high  spirits  goes  up  to 
the  ladies,  recapitulates  the  news  of  Barnes’s 
lecture,  recites  “ How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,” 
and  gives  a quasi-satirical  comment  upon  that 
well-known  poem,  which  bewilders  Mrs.  Clive, 
until,  set  on  by  the  laughter  of  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  she  laughs  very  freely  at  that  odd 
man,  and  calls  him  “you  droll  satirical  creature 
you !”  and  says  “ she  never  was  so  much  amused 
in  her  life.  Were  you,  Mrs.  Pendennis  ?” 

Meanwhile  Clive,  who  has  been  sitting  apart 
moodily  biting  his  nails,  not  listening  to  F.  B.’s 
remarks,  has  broken  into  a laugh  once  or  twice, 
and  gone  to  a writing-book,  on  which,  while 
George  is  still  disserting,  Clive  is  drawing. 

At  the  end  of  the  other’s  speech,  F.  B.  goes 
up  to  the  draughtsman,  looks  over  his  shoulder, 
makes  one  or  two  violent  efforts  as  of  inward 
convulsion,  and  finally  explodes  in  an  enormous 
guffaw.  “It’s  capital ! By  Jove,  it's  capital! 
Sir  Barnes  would  never  dare  to  face  his  con- 
stituents with  that  picture  of  him  hung  up  in 
Newcomer* 

And  F.  B.  holds  up  the  drawing,  at  which  we 
aD  laugh  except  Laura.  As  for  the  Colonel,  he 
paces  up  and  down  the  room,  holding  the  sketch 
dose  to  his  eyes,  holding  it  away  from  him, 
patting  it,  clapping  his  son  delightedly  on  the 
shoulder.  “Capital!  capital!  We’ll  have  the 
picture  printed,  by  Jove,  Sir;  show  vice  its  own 
image;  and  shame  the  viper  in  his  own  nest, 
Sr.  That’s  what  we  will.” 

Mrs.  Pendennis  came  away  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  from  this  party.  She  chose  to  in- 
terest herself  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  her 
friends;  and  her  mind  was  disturbed  by  the 
Coloners  vindictive  spirit.  On  the  subsequent 
day  we  had  occasion  to  visit  our  friend  J.  J. 
(who  was  completing  the  sweetest  little  picture, 
No.  263  in  the  Exhibition,  “ Portrait  of  a Lady 
and  Child”),  and  we  found  that  Clive  had  been 
with  the  painter  that  morning  likewise;  and 
that  J.  J.  was  acquainted  with  his  scheme. 
That  he  did  not  approve  of  it  we  could  read  in 
the  artist’s  grave  countenance.  “Nor  does 
Clive  approve  of  it  either !”  cried  Ridley,  with 
greater  eagerness  than  he  usually  displayed, 
and  more  openness  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
exhibit  in  judging  unfavorably  of  his  friends. 

“Among  them  they  have  taken  him  away 
from  his  art,”  Ridley  said.  “ They  don’t  under- 
stand him  when  he  talks  about  it;  they  despise 
him  for  pursuing  it.  Why  should  I wonder  at 
that  ? my  parents  despised  it  too,  and  my  father 
was  not  a grand  gentleman  like  the  Colonel, 
Mrs.  Pendennis.  Ah!  why  did  the  Colonel 
ever  grow  rich  ? Why  had  not  Clive  to  work 
for  his  bread  as  I have  ? He  would  have  done 
something  that  was  worthy  of  him  then ; now 
his  time  must  be  spent  in  dancing  attendance  at 
balls  and  operas,  and  yawning  at  City  board- 
rooms.  They  call  that  business : they  think  he 
is  idling  when  he  comes  here,  poor  fellow ! As 


if  life  was  long  enough  for  our  art,  and  the  best 
labor  we  can  give  good  enough  for  it ! He  went 
away  groaning  this  morning,  and  quite  sadden- 
ed in  spirits.  The  Colonel  wants  to  set  up  him- 
self for  Parliament,  or  to  set  Clive  up ; but  he 
says  he  won’t.  I hope  he  won’t  ; do  not  you, 

Mrs.  Pendennis  ?” 

The  painter  turned  as  he  spoke ; and  the 
bright  northern  light  which  fell  upon  the  sitter’s 
head  was  intercepted,  and  lighted  up  his  own  as 
he  addressed  us.  Out  of  that  bright  light  look- 
ed his  pale  thoughtful  face,  and  long  locks  and 
eager  brown  eyes.  The  pallet  on  his  arm  was 
a great  shield  painted  of  many  colors : he  car- 
ried his  maul-stick  and  a sheaf  of  brushes  along 
with  it,  the  weapons  of  his  glorious  but  harm- 
less war.  With  these  he  achieves  conquests, 
wherein  none  are  wounded  save  the  envious: 
with  that  he  shelters  him  against  how  much 
idleness,  ambition,  temptation ! Occupied  over 
that  consoling  work,  idle  thoughts  can  not  gain 
the  mastery  over  him : selfish  wishes  or  desires 
are  kept  at  bay.  Art  is  truth : and  truth  is  re- 
ligion : and  its  study  and  practice  a daily  work 
of  pious  duty.  What  are  the  world’s  struggles, 
brawls,  successes,  to  that  calm  recluse  pursuing 
his  calling?  See,  twinkling  in  the  darftiess 
round  his  chamber,  numberless  beautiful  tro- 
phies of  the  graceful  victories  which  he  has  won 
— sweet  flowers  of  fancy  reared  by  him — kind 
shapes  of  beauty  which  he  has  devised  and 
moulded.  The  world  enters  into  the  artist’s 
studio,  and  scornfully  bids  him  a price  for  his 
genius,  or  makes  dull  pretense  to  admire  it. 

What  know  you  of  his  art  ? You  can  not  read 
the  alphabet  of  that  sacred  book,  good  old 
Thomas  Newcome ! What  can  you  tell  of  its 
glories,  joys,  secrets,  consolations?  Between 
his  two  best-beloved  mistresses,  poor  Clive's 
luckless  father  somehow  interposes ; and  with 
sorrowful,  even  angry  protests.  In  place  of  Art, 
the  Colonel  brings  him  a ledger ; and  in  lieu  of 
first  love,  shows  him  Rosey. 

No  wonder  that  Clive  hangs  his  head ; rebels 
sometimes,  desponds  always;  he  has  positively 
determined  to  refuse  to  stand  for  Newcome, 

Ridley  says.  Laura  is  glad  of  his  refusal,  and 
begins  to  think  of  him  once  more  as  of  the  Clive 
of  old  days. 

AN  AMERICAN  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. 

1WAS  tired  of  watching.  The  Russian  lights 
waxed  dimmer  and  fewer,  and  the  inter- 
vals between  the  rifle-cracks  grew  longer.  The 
usual  preparations  for  a night  conflict  had  been 
made,  but  for  once  the  enemy  showed  no  sign 
of  life.  I lay  star-gazing  for  a while,  musing 
on  the  strangeness  of  my  position,  and  specu- 
lating on  my  future  destiny — whether  a Russian 
ball  was  fated  to  close  my  accounts  with  this 
small  planet,  or  it  was  decreed  I should  again 
return  to  my.  own  dear  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  “ What  have  I,”  said  I to  myself, 

“to  do  with  this  siege  of  Sebastopol?  What 
matters  it  to  me  whether  the  Russians  or  the 
Allies  win  the  day ; nay,  hoist  their  flag  over 
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the  minarets  of  Stamboul  ? A pretty  fool  am  It 
an  American,  to  forego  my  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness at  home — I might  be  piling  dollar  on 
dollar,  exporting  corn,  importing  saws,  setting 
up  factories,  freighting  ships,  dabbling  in  stocks 
and  elections,  and  instead  of  all  this,  here  I 
am,  fighting  with  the  Russian,  who  is  not  so  bad 
a fellow  after  all  ? 

“ Que  (liable I repeated  to  myself,  with  an 
accent  which  I am  conscious  was  not  Parisian, 
“/ais-je  dans  cette  galere  fn 

“ You  are  a coward !”  responded  Pride  and 
Ambition  within  me.  “ You  are  seeing  the  world 
in  its  most  exciting  phase.  You  are  learning 
life  at  a telegraphic  rate.  You  are  braving  dan- 
ger, and  this  is  one  of  the  most  pleasurable  and 
manly  performances  known  to  human  nature. 
You  are,  moreover,  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
the  science  and  practice  of  war  under  the  great- 
est masters  in  Europe : who  knows  but  this 
knowledge  may  one  day  raise  you  to  the  highest 
trusts  in  the  gift  of  your  countrymen,  and  fur- 
nish you  with  the  means  of  saving  your  country 
from  an  invader?  Besides,  think  of  the  past! 
Think  of  fighting  on  such  classic  ground  as  this  1” 

My  monitors  had  appealed  too  successfully  to 
my  £t'ide  to  be  unheard.  They  had  touched  a 
sensitive  chord,  especially  in  the  last  sentence. 
The  ideas  it  conjured  up  quite  overpowered  me. 
To  commingle  one’s  dust  with  that  of  unbroken 
lines  of  heroes  thousands  of  years  old ! To  fall 
where  warriors  had  fallen,  the  face  to  the  foe, 
when  Troy  still  stood  ! To  pitch  one’s  tent  on 
one  of  the  graves  of  Grecian  civilization  1 To 
be  a tenant  in  common  with  Mithridates,  and 
dynasties  of  great  Middle  Age  chiefs ! To  add 
one  more  link  to  a historic  chain  which  begins 
before  Moses,  and  whose  other  links  are  inter- 
woven with  half  the  great  names  of  the  world ! 
I was  lost  in  contemplation  of  so  vast  a gallery 
of  pictures. 

A dark  cloud  had  just  been  driven  northward, 
uncovering  a crescent  moon,  which  shed  hazy 
beams  on  the  heights.  I could  distinguish  the 
ridges  of  a deep  gulley  in  which  many  a brave 
man  had  breathed  his  last  only  a day  or  two 
before,  in  a sally. 

Who  knows  how  many  bones  of  Scythians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Tartars,  lie  under  the  mould 
in  that  ravine,  hereafter  to  be  dug  up  and 
shown  to  strangers  as  relics  of  the  great  siege 
of  Sebastopol  ? 

Might  I not  be  sitting  on  the  grave  of  a king 
of  the  Bosporus  ? 

The  thought  so  fired  me  that  I sprang  to  my 
feet. 

There  were  the  frowning  bastions  of  the  city, 
with  straggling  lights  glimmering  in  the  dis- 
tance— our  batteries,  gloomier  and  darker  still 
— the  mountain  ridges,  marked  in  uncertain 
outline  against  the  sky  : far  away,  on  the  left,  I 
fancied  I could  even  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
dusky  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  Strange  to  say, 
there  was  not  a sound  to  hear  but  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  of 
Chersom  For  once,  a night  was  given  to  peace. 
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I sat  down  again,  and  the  old  thoughts  rush- 
ed into  my  mind  more  vividly  than  before.  The 
past  became  a visible  reality.  I felt  my  identitj 
fading  away. 

For  I was  not  at  all  surprised  when  I saw  a 
dazzling  bright  light  on  my  left  hand,  spreading 
from  crag  to  crag,  penetrating  the  valleys,  and 
even  surpassing  the  brilliancy  of  day.  Nor  did 
I stir  w;heu  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  men,  in 
short  blue  tunics,  swarmed  to  the  top  of  a hill — 
one  bearing  tools,  another  cement,  others  huge 
blocks  of  hewn  stone.  The  hill  overhung  the  sea. 

Its  summit  was  being  crowned  with  a noble  ed- 
ifice, rudely  fashioned,  it  is  true,  but  Cyclopean 
in  its  dimensions  and  style.  The  last  stone  was 
laid  on  the  topmost  tier : shouts,  in  a strange 
wild  tongue  rose  from  the  throng ; sw  ords  flash- 
ed in  the  unearthly  light ; cattle  pranced  to  and 
fro  among  the  multitude.  A few  moments  of 
confusion — then  the  throng  was  cleft  by  a state- 
ly procession,  headed  by  a maiden  in  virgin 
white.  As  she  reached  the  temple  fresh  shouts 
rang  in  air,  and  I could  see  the  throng  press 
round  her,  waving  their  weapons,  and  apparent- 
ly much  excited.  She  stood  on  an  elevated 
mound  in  front  of  the  building;  and  a youth, 
richly  robed,  was  led  forward  between  two  stout 
warriors,  and  made  to  kneel  at  her  side.  It  was 
the  work  of  a moment : the  maiden  looked  to 
heaven — the  crowd  was  hushed.  Then  I saw 
her  arm  swiftly  raised;  I saw  the  flash  of  the 
blade,  and  the  youth  sank  to  earth,  his  life- 
blood bubbling  from  the  wound.  Again  the 
hills  and  valleys  rang  with  tumultuous  shouts, 
and  a heroic  fire  seemed  to  light  up  the  maid- 
en’s face. 

I was  not  in  the  least  suiprised  at  all  this,  I 
say,  because  I knew  perfectly  that  the  maiden 
was  Iphigenia,  and  that  the  gods  had  ordained 
that  human  victims  should  be  offered  *up  at  the 
shrine  of  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of  the 
landing  and  conquests  of  the  Amazons  in  the 
Chersonesus. 

A shadow  fell  on  the  scene — a flash  of  dark- 
ness. It  seemed  but  for  a second — I had  lost 
the  conventional  idea  of  time— then  the  bright 
dazzling  light  was  there  again,  and  the  lofty 
temple,  and  the  crowd  mantling  the  hill,  and 
the  radiant  priestess,  serene  as  before,  amidst 
the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  This 
time  two  youths,  in  gorgeous  apparel,  were 
dragged  to  the  altar.  I could  see,  by  their  fault- 
less profiles  and  costume,  that  they  were  Greeks. 

The  priestess  hesitates.  She  would  speak  with 
the  victims.  Obediently  but  sullenly  the  war- 
riors retire.  A moment’s  conversation,  and 
Iphigenia  addresses  the  crowd,  I could  see 
plainly  from  her  gestures,  in  the  name  of  the 
divine  Artemis.  Silence  at  first;  then  mur- 
murs ; but,  at  last,  a shout  of  assent.  One  of 
the  victims  looses  his  gorgeous  mantle  from  his 
neck,  and  mingles  with  the  throng.  Pylades  is 
saved.  The  other  is  led  to  the  altar.  In  speech- 
less suspense  the  warriors  await  the  fatal  blow. 

Did  they  not  see  the  likeness  between  the 

priestess  and  the  victim  ? Could  a sister  stab 
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a brother  to  the  heart  ? Again  the  radiant  vir- 
gin speaks.  The  crowd  cower  under  her  gaze. 
She  asks  for  time ; she  declares  that  the  goddess 
respites  the  victim  for  a day.  No  shout  this 
time  from  the  men  of  blood;  but  muttered 
oaths,  and  scowling  faces,  and  clenched  fists; 
then,  sulkily,  in  small  knots,  the  throng  dis- 
solves. Orestes  is  safe. 

I knew  that  in  the  darkness  now  steeping  the 
temple,  and  in  the  howling  wind  which  fretted 
the  black  waves  of  the  Euxine,  a trusty  bark  was 
bearing  away  forever  the  gallant  Orestes  and  the 
virgin  priestess  of  Artemis. 

When  the  light  flashed  out  again,  it  was  not 
on  the  cliffs  but  on  the  bay  shore,  right  over  the 
city  of  Sebastopol.  But  there  were  no  battle- 
ments or  towers  there,  nor  batteries,  nor  lofty 
arsenals,  nor  mast-forests.  Instead,  rows  of 
hats  lined  the  beach.  Queer  craft,  with  long 
oars  and  a clumsy  sail,  lay  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  country  around  seemed  industriously  tilled. 
I saw  groups  of  sturdy  men  all  busy  at  work — 
one  building,  another  sowing,  a third  bearing 
home  the  fruits  of  the  chase ; others  again  re- 
taining from  battle,  begrimed  with  blood  and 
dust,  and  bearing  Scythian  trophies.  I knew  at 
a glance  that  these  were  the  Heraclid®,  or  clan 
of  Hercules,  who  settled  here  about  the  time 
the  Jews  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  period  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome. 

A sturdy,  manful  race.  Though  brave  as 
steel,  not  particularly  given  to  fighting,  as  the 
Scythians  of  the  Bosporus  were : addicted  rather 
to  peaceful  pursuits,  husbandry,  and  trade: 
mainly  remarkable  for  their  unquenchable  love 
for  independence,  which  protected  their  city  of 
Cherson  for  fifteen  centuries  against  the  name- 
less hordes  of  the  north  and  east.  As  the  phan- 
tom light  flitted  over  the  scene — centuries  being 
condensed  into  a second’s  flash — I could  see  the 
town  of  Cherson  spreading  itself,  winding  along 
the  creek,  creeping  up  the  hillside,  losing  itself 
in  the  valleys.  Fort  Constantine  was  a mart 
for  Colchis  wool,  first  introduced  to  notice  by 
that  bold  sailor  and  speculator,  Jason.  On  the 
site  of  the  star  fort  was  a rich  plantation,  on 
which  scores  of  stout  farmers  toiled.  Plenty 
and  riches  basked  in  every  nook.  There  was 
no  chance  there  for  the  Kings  of  the  Bosporus. 
Theirs  to  rule  the  rude  northern  clanB  which 
had  wormed  their  way  along  the  Cimmerian 
shores,  but  not  to  press  their  yoke  on  the  brown 
necks  of  the  bold  men  of  Cherson.  For  many 
a transient  flash  which  lit  up  the  city  revealed  a 
funeral  procession ; and  by  the  symbols  I knew 
that  a king  had  been  slain  in  battle,  and  that 
his  corse  was  being  laid  in  the  land  of  his  en- 
emies. 

But  who  is  this  ? What  tall,  manly  figure 
strides  the  plains  of  Cherson  with  a monarch’s 
tread  ? His  face  is  handsome  though  care-worn ; 
genius  sparkles  in  his  eye ; there  is  something 
in  his  gesture  as  well  os  his  costume  which  tells 
of  Asia  and  of  eastern  despots.  There  could 
be  no  dqnbt:  .on  yonder  hill,  with  hand  Out- 
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stretched  to  the  southwest,  stood  Mithridates 
Eupator,  the  immortal  foe  of  Rome.  He  had 
been  driven  from  his  hoi**e.  Pompey  had  con- 
quered his  kingdoms.  His  palace  was  a Roman 
barrack.  His  friends  wore  the  captive  chaplet 
in  the  conqueror’s  triumph  in  the  Forum.  Of 
his  immense  army,  gathered  from  twenty-six 
nations,  a bare  handful  had  followed  their  ex- 
iled king.  His  favorite  son  had  turned  against 
him.  The  inexorable  legions  of  Rome  were  on 
his  track ; earth  knew  no  hiding-place  so  remote 
that  it  conld  be  a refuge  for  him.  Yet  in  that 
dark  hoar,  when  Fate  seemed  to  have  done  her 
worst,  the  great  man’s  heart  was  unbroken,  and 
he  stood  high  on  the  cliffs  of  Cherson,  with  hand 
pointed  toward  his  enemy,  planning  a conquest 
of  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Bosporus.  Nor 
was  the  scheme  a senseless  one.  Even  the  rest- 
less sons  of  Hercules,  scornful  as  they  were  of 
kings,  were  ready  to  march  under  such  a chief. 

Legions  sprang  into  existence  at  his  bidding.  , I 
could  see  him  pace  the  heights,  now  crowned 
with  Russian  batteries,  marshaling  band  after 
band,  haranguing  each  in  their  native  tongue. 

Oh,  it  was  a noble  sight  to  see  this  heroic  exile, 
battered  and  crushed  by  misfortune,  call  armies 
of  foreigners  round  his  banner  by  the  mere  mag- 
netism of  his  courage  and  his  will,  and,  while 
nothing  was  so  much  canvassed  in  the  Forum 
as  what  should  be  done  with  him  when  they 
caught  him,  calmly  elaborate  a scientific  inva- 
sion of  Italy  in  anticipation  of  the  Goths ! 

And  when  the  view  dissolved — and  I knew 
that  misfortune  had  been  constant  to  the  last ; 
that  of  all  his  companions  Treachery  alone  had 
been  faithful  to  him ; that  the  time  had  come 
when  he  could  regret  that  he  had  steeled  his 
body  against  poisons,  and  not  steeled  his  heart 
against  the  violence  of  his  hatred — when  I saw 
the  men  of  Cherson  once  more  drive  the  Scyth- 
ians from  their  city,  and  deny  to  other  kings 
the  crown  worn  by  Mithridates  alone — I felt 
that  it  was  something  to  stand  where  snch  a 
man  had  trod,  to  breathe  the  air  which  had 
received  his  last  oath  of  immortal  enmity  to 
Rome. 

Again,  I knew  that  time  was  flying  by  the 
century.  Greater  and  richer  grew  the  city  of 
Cherson.  Sebastopol  was  a village  to  it.  White 
sails  did  not  speckle  but  clothed  the  frith.  What 
a race  of  men  were  these ! Republicans  they ; 
peaceful,  industrious,  generous  to  their  neigh- 
bors ; seeking  no  man’s  land,  coveting  no  man’s 
spoil,  knowing  no  man’s  law  but  their  own. 

What  if  their  share  of  God’s  earth  were  less 
than  Rhode  Island ! What  they  had,  they  used ; 
and  that  so  well  that  it  snfficed.  It  was  not 
their  doing  if  a boastful  giant — King  of  the  ad- 
joining Bosporus — like  another  frog  emulating 
the  ox,  presumed  to  claim  the  authority  con- 
ceded to  Mithridates,  and  marched  to  subdue 
Cherson.  It  was  not  their  brave  chief,  Phar- 
naces,  who  proposed  to  settle  the  fate  of  the 
peninsula  by  single  combat  with  the  giant  king; 
for  Pharnaces  was  a small  man,  possibly  a wool 
merchant.  And  so,  when  I saw  the  two  chiefs 
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meet,  the  huge  Savromates  brandishing  a blade 
like  an  enormous  claymore,  his  antagonist  armed 
with  the  common  gladius , it  delighted  me  to 
watch  the  superior  address  of  the  latter ; and  I 
own  to  very  little  horror  when  the  head  of  Sa- 
vromates rolled  to  the  earth,  and  his  vast  frame 
fell  with  a heavy  shock.  On  themselves  alone 
the  blame  if,  after  this,  the  people  of  the  Bos- 
porus became  subject  to  Cherson,  and  were  44  al- 
lowed a little  land  to  cultivate.” 

I had  long  seen  Romans  at  Cherson.  A 
stranger  sight  was  venerable  men  of  grave  as- 
pect and  earnest  manner,  who  landed  there  and 
spent  night  and  day  in  haranguing  and  teaching 
the  people.  One  I noticed — a brave  old  man, 
whose  face  was  the  mildest  I ever  saw ; he  staid 
but  a short  time.  I knew  that  this  was  Saint 
Clement,  and  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  had 
condemned  him  to  work  in  the  quarries  of  In- 
kermann  because  he  was  a Christian.  Even 
there  he  wrought  his  own  work ; and  I saw  him 
afterward  dragged  by  the  Roman  soldiers  to  the 
topmost  cliff  at  Cherson,  and  hurled  headlong 
into  the  sea. 

A more  startling  sight  still  I saw,  as  the  light 
flowed  and  ebbed  over  the  town  of  Cherson, 
when  the  Bosporian  Asander,  who  had  married 
the  Chersonite  Gycia,  daughter  of  the  richest 
citizen  of  the  republic,  laid  his  dark  plot  to  over- 
throw the  State,  and  render  it  subject  to  the 
Bosporians.  First  came  small  bands  of  'war- 
riors from  the  Bosporus,  bearing  presents  to 
Gycia;  though  all  took  their  leave  when  their 
errand  was  performed,  none  left  the  city,  but 
were  concealed  by  Asander  in  the  palace.  Then 
a secret  council,  held  at  dead  of  night,  between 
Gycia  and  the  chief  men  of  Cherson ; dark  hints 
of  peril  from  the  former,  and  a promise  to  save 
the  State  if  a tomb  were  promised  her  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  pledge  was  given.  I 
saw  men  bearing  faggots,  which  they  laid  on 
every  side  of  the  palace,  and  piled  round  and 
round  and  to  the  very  ceilings ; then,  at  a sig- 
nal, the  torch  was  applied,  and  the  flames  blazed 
and  crackled  over  the  edifice,  and  not  one  Bos- 
porian escaped.  Are  those  the  same  stones 
which  serve  to  cover  the  Russian  riflemen  ? 

Strange  figures  were  pouring  down  from  the 
hills  into  the  plain.  Some  resembled  the  Scyth- 
ians of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  wore 
an  air  of  semi-civilization,  though  their  aspect 
was  uncomely,  and  their  look  treacherous.  Oth- 
ers were  primitive  men  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  forests.  Shaggy  hides  covered  their 
shoulders  and  girt  their  loins ; their  faces  were 
frightful  to  behold,  and  their  long,  matted  hair 
— resembling  the  mane  of  the  horses  they  rode 
— reminded  me  of  the  Centaurs.  Down  they 
came,  pouring  like  birds  of  prey  on  the  fertile 
▼alleys  between  the  mountains,  ravaging  in  a 
season  the  work  of  centuries. 

I knew  at  once  that  these  were  the  Huns. 

Cherson  stood  the  shock  bravely.  Year  after 
year  they  came,  plundering  and  robbing  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  fortress ; and  I could  see,  as 
years  swept  swiftly  by  under  my  gaze,  that  the 
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little  republic  was  narrowing  its  limits  and  clus- 
tering its  sons  in  a smaller  compass ; but  there 
was  no  sign  of  dismay  or  submission. 

A splendid  exile,  whom  I recognized  at  once 
as  an  Emperor,  Justinian  the  Second,  landed 
where  the  Russian  ships  are  now  sunk.  He  had 
come  to  seek  a home,  a refuge  from  the  revolu- 
tion which  drove  him  from  the  throne.  How 
could  the  Chersonites  meet,  by  night,  in  that 
dark  council,  and  resolve  to  betray  the  outcast 
to  his  enemies?  Why  did  they  not  at  least 
make  sure  of  the  fidelity  of  their  citizens  ? 

For  a bark  leaves  the  promontory,  and  the 
spray  which  froths  over  her  bow  cools  the  fe- 
vered brow  of  the  revengeful  exile.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  he  turns  his  face  to  the  city, 
and  with  hand  uplift,  takes  a solemn  oath  to 
punish  those  who  would  have  given  him  up. 

An  oath,  I knew,  not  lightly  made,  or  to  be  pos- 
sibly forgotten.  A fleet,  black  with  soldiers, 
sails  into  the  bay.  *Tis  the  Emperor’s  banner 
they  bear:  Justinian  has  regained  his  throne. 
Dismay,  for  once,  overwhelms  the  city.  Brief 
and  bloody  is  the  fight : what  could  avail  against 
a hundred  thousand  trained  troops  ? A haggard 
remnant  of  the  Chersonites  I follow  with  my 
eye  to  the  woods ; the  others’  blood  dyes  scarlet 
the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  survivors  will  be- 
tray no  more  outcasts. 

Again  I see  the  fleet  approach.  A Euxine 
storm  is  gathering ; the  waves  whiten ; ship  aft- 
er ship  I watch  as  it  struggles  in  the  agony,  and 
I see  it  no  more.  The  vengeance  of  the  outcast 
is  not  satiated : the  city,  says  he,  must  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  nothing  left  to  show  where 
it  stood ; every  soul  must  be  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople. There  was  spirit  left  in  Cherson. 
From  their  hiding-places  in  the  mountains,  from 
the  caverns  of  Inkermann,  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  I behold  the  defeated  assemble  and  hold 
brief  counsel  on  their  fate.  What  a handful 
they  are ! Yet  better  that  handful  for  Cherson 
than  the  fatal  allies  they  seek  from  the  barbar- 
ous Chazars.  For  if  the  Chazar  chief  does  send 
an  army  so  powerful  that  Justinian  is  driven 
back  to  the  gates  of  Byzantium,  even  loses 
his  head  in  the  scuffle,  for  Cherson  henceforth 
naught  is  left  but  a choice  of  masters— -either 
the  Chazar  chief  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Em- 
peror on  the  other — Scylla  or  Chaiybdis.  As 
it  happens,  seeking  to  avoid  both,  it  is  trampled 
by  both : the  Chazars  eat  up  the  land,  and  the 
Emperor  erects  it  into  a 44  Protectorate.”  Hence- 
forth Cherson  becomes  contemptible.  I see  no 
fields  tilled,  no  traces  of  learning  or  refinement, 
no  symptom  of  stern  democracy ; nothing  but 
weeds  in  the  fields  and  weeds  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  barbarians.  It  is  all  vreeds  together ; and 
when  the  Russian  plow  comes  the  whole  will  be 
uprooted. 

Vladimir  is  the  man — the  type  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age  hero— brave,  unrelenting,  superstitious, 
endowed  with  Herculean  strength.  In  the  great 
square  at  Cherson — near  yon  Russian  battery — 
the  Russ  Vladimir  fulfills  his  oath ; he  is  bap- 
tized a Christian  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors 
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and  a crowd  of  vanquished  Chazars.  A ruler 
superior  to  his  age,  he  leaves  Cherson  free  to 
revive  from  the  loses  of  war ; and  once  more  I 
see  pleasant  farms  laid  out,  trading  ships  in  the 
port,  bales  of  merchandise  on  the  beach.  *Tis 
but  a passing  gleam  in  a dark  era.  Very  soon 
other  barbarous  tribes,  fresher  from  the  woods, 
and  therefore  the  better  men  in  battle,  covet 
the  riches  of  Cherson — Picheneges,  Comanes, 
scores  of  nameless  others:  the  Emperor  still 
maintains  his  14  Protectorate  the  Russians 
must  have  their  share  in  the  scramble;  be- 
tween all,  Cherson  is  again  swallowed  up,  and 
the  last  vestige  of  its  republican  glories  swept 
away.  It  is  almost  a blessing  for  the  country 
when  the  Mogul  Tatars  overrun  it,  and,  expel- 
ling all  the  Huns  together,  prove  themselves 
able  to  hold  it.  *Tis  a new  thing  to  see  the 
crescent  here;  but  it  floats  over  ruins — ruins 
which  the  fierce,  warlike  Tatars  are  unable  to 
rebuild.  A deep  shadow — monotonous  gloom 
— hides  Cherson  from  view. 

I knew  that  centuries  had  elapsed  in  the  in- 
terval— that  the  sceptre  of  the  Chersonesus  had 
passed  to  Kaflfa,  and  that  the  Genoese  and  Ital- 
ians were  rearing  republics  of  traders  on  the 
coast,  when  I saw  a fleet  of  Mediterranean  craft 
sail  into  the  harbor  of  Balaclava.  Symbolon — 
perhaps,  the  place  where  ships  were  tossed  to- 
gether— was  what  they  called  it ; but  when  the 
Italians  landed  and  beat  the  inhabitants  in  a 
pitched  battle,  they  rechristened  it  Bella-Chi- 
ave — Beautiful  Key — since  corrupted  into  Bala- 
clava. Inkermann,  too,  they  seized — passing 
over  Cherson,  now  a mere  assemblage  of  fish- 
ermen's & uts.  These  the  days  of  Genoese  su- 
premacy. They  trod  the  land  as  masters: 
ruling  their  rulers,  the  Mogul  Tatars,  by  the 
force  of  their  civilization,  their  wealth,  and 
their  daring.  Had  they  been  able  to  set  any 
bounds  at  all  to  their  rapacity  and  intolerance 
of  restraint — had  they  ever  remembered  what 
these  Tatars  had  done  when  they  were  roused, 
and  what  they  might  do  again  they  might  have 
been  there  still,  and  I — I should  never  have 
pitched  my  tent  on  these  heights.  But  they  were 
haughty,  fool-hardy,  cruel ; the  Empire  of  the 
East  had  fallen,  and  Sultan  Mahmoud  only  de- 
manded a pretext  to  extend  his  dominions ; I 
saw  his  Turks  scaling  the  ridges  on  the  East, 
and  his  fleets  sailing  into  the  harbors  of  Bella- 
Chiave  and  Cherson.  For  the  Genoese  there 
was  no  choice  but  expatriation,  and  a prison  at 
Constantinople,  or  death.  It  was,  says  the  his- 
torian, a dark  day  for  the  Republic  of  Genoa, 
and  many  wise  men  believed  that  its  star  had 
set.  Less  than  twenty  years  after,  a Genoese, 
by  way  of  compensating  the  world  for  the  loss 
it  had  sustained  in  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Chersonesus,  discovered  America. 

I saw  no  more  of  the  Cross ; the  Crescent  was 
every  where.  Again  the  Crimea  was  a Protec- 
torate, the  Protector  being  the  lineal  successor 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  Sultan;  and 
the  local  governor,  a Tatar  Khan,  for  some 
time,  a men^b^r  of.  he  great  Gerai  family. 


Nothing  on  any  side  to  be  seen  bnt  wars,  pi- 
racy, and  flames.  Bandits  by  profession,  the 
Tatars  lived  by  selling  their  services  to  the 
neighboring  monarchs:  now  for,  now  against 
the  Czar  or  the  King  of  Poland ; steeped  every 
where  in  blood  and  rapine.  Khan  after  Khan 
marshaled  his  bands  of  pirates  on  the  beach  at 
Cherson,  and  started  to  lay  waste  some  flourish- 
ing settlement  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  the  best 
of  the  Gerais  (the  ancestor  alone  excepted) — 
Mohammed — who  invaded  Russia,  devastating 
all  before  him.  Nothing  withstood  his  progress 
till  he  arrived  at  Moscow : there  the  Czar  bought 
peace,  and  Mohammed  retired,  having  put  all 
the  children  and  invalids  to  death,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  accustom  his  soldiers  to  be  stern  and 
unfeeling.  More  than  once  Russian  civiliza- 
tion hangs  in  the  balance ; another  Tatar  vic- 
tory will  supersede  it  by  Asiatic  barbarism.  Only 
to  think  that  a woman's  trick  of  Catherine 
the  First,  Menschikoffs  cast-off  mistress,  was 
the  only  means  of  preserving  Russia  to  Peter 
the  Great ; that,  without  the  dragoon's  wife,  its 
capital  might  have  been  Simpferopol,  and  the 
Moguls  lords  of  the  whole  country  from  Arch- 
angel to  Cherson. 

A few  reigns  and  it  is  too  late  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  The  Russians  are  growing  strong 
and  civilized,  as  the  Tatars  retrograde  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  I Bee  the  Russian  flag  on 
the  heights  round  Bakschiserai.  On  it  comes, 
slowly,  irresistibly ; it  floats  over  Inkermann ; it 
waves  in  the  mist  of  Balaclava ; Dolgoruki  tri- 
umphs ; the  whole  Chersonesus  is  Russian.  Bnt 
the  wily  Empress  does  not  intend  to  swell  her 
dominions  by  conquest;  Potemkin  has  laid  a 
shrewder  plot.  I see  the  eagles  depart,  and  the 
crescent  once  more  over  the  high  places;  the 
men  who  disembark  from  the  Turkish  galleys 
still  wear  an  air  of  authority ; a Gerai  is  still 
Khan  of  the  Crimea.  But  the  net  is  being 
drawn  closer  round  the  throne.  A few  years 
of  struggles,  and  a few  weeks  before  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  is  established, 
Catherine  the  Great  proclaims  that  she  and  she 
only  is  the  future  sovereign  of  the  Crimea.  The 
Turks  have  signed  their  death-warrant  in  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji.  There  is  a little  fighting 
to  be  done  with  the  Tatars,  who,  such  is  their 
barbarism,  have  a standing  army  of  200,000 
men ; but  the  last  of  the  Gerais  willingly  resigns 
in  favor  of  Catherine,  and  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  their  neighbors  at  Constantinople, 
and  won  by  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  great  Em- 
press, resign  themselves  to  form  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 

It  is  Catherine  I see  riding  over  the  rocks  of 
Cherson.  A troop  of  Tatars  form  her  body- 
guard, so  thorough  is  her  confidence  in  her  star, 
and  so  ready  they  to  accept  the  new  sovereign. 

Fifty  thousand  troops  are  encamped  at  Cherson 
and  Inkermann,  every  man  of  them  ready  to  die 
for  their  Empress.  Potemkin,  risen  from  fa- 
vorite to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure conqueror  of  the  Crimea,  rides  by  her  side; 
and  the  pair,  as  they  rein  their  horses  on  the 
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brow  of  the  cliff,  and  look  downward  into  the 
valley  and  over  the  lesser  heights,  are  evidently 
lost  in  thought.  The  past  is  appearing  before 
them  as  it  appears  before  me.  Perchance,  too, 
the  Great  Catherine  is  reading  the  future  as 
well:  of  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Crescent, 
of  the  completion  of  her  great  work,  and  of  the 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Europe,  whose  first 
act  was  destined  to  be  played  out  on  the  ground 
she  trod.  Well  might  her  brow  be  darkened. 
Time  presses.  Cherson  makes  way  for  Sebas- 
topol. Night  and  day  armies  of  workmen  must 
toil  to  raise  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  batteries. 
If  they  be  not  alert  at  their  task,  the  Allies  will 
be  upon  them,  and  Sebastopol  will  be  taken. 

§ « * « « 

All  at  once,  without  warning  or  preliminary 
sign,  a blazing  red  light  burst  forth  at  some  dis- 
tance on  my  right,  and  I was  almost  deafened  by 
the  sudden  roar  of  artillery.  I suppose  the  inter- 
val was  not  more  than  a couple  of  seconds — it  ap- 
peared inappreciable — and  the  French  batteries 
on  my  left  responded  with  equal  noise  and  dash. 
Then  followed  rifle-cracks  by  the  hundred,  every 
crest,  and  gorge,  and  bush  spitting  Are  like  a 
dragon.  I could  hear  the  shouts  between  the 
cannon-shots — now  and  then  a shriek — then 
again  the  clear,  manly  voice  of  a French  officer 
ealling,  “ A moif  mes  enfans  ! h moi  /” 

It  was  clear  the  night  was  not  to  be  given  to 
peace,  as  I had  supposed.  Not  relishing  the 
idea  of  being  shot  star-gazing,  and  warned  by  the 
monitory  voice  of  several  whistling  bullets  which 
struck  the  ground  not  far  from  where  I was,  I 
ran  forward  to  the  nearest  picket,  if  not  to  par- 
ticipate in,  at  least  to  witness  the  battle.  I was 
challenged,  of  course,  and  had  just  given  the 
countersign,  when  I felt  a sudden  sensation  of 
numbness  in  my  right  leg.  I fell  to  the  ground. 
“Are  you  hurt,  Sir?”  cried  one  of  the  men 
nearest  me. 

“ I — hurt  ?”  I cried,  feeling  my  leg  curiously 
to  ascertain  first  whether  I had  one,  next  wheth- 
er it  had  a foot  on,  knee,  and  all  the  rest.  My 
doubts  were  soon  set  at  rest.  My  leg  was  broken. 
My  feelings  as  I was  carried  off  in  a stretcher 
to  the  hospital  can  be  imagined.  So  much  for 
the  present  for  classic  ground ! 
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friend  Don  Bobtail  Fandango  is  making 
his  usual  summer  tour  of  the  Watering- 
places,  and  is  as  welcome  as  ever  to  all  his  old 
and  all  his  new  friends.  He  has  persuaded  me 
to  accompany  him  from  Avon  Springs,  at  which 
place,  I learn  from  those  who  pass  the  season 
there,  there  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  and  se- 
lect society  of  all  the  great  fashionable  resorts. 
At  various  other  small  Watering-places  where  I 
have  stopped  for  a few  days,  and  which  seemed 
to  me  rather  dull,  I have  been  told  with  em- 
phasis, that  there  was  no  fuss,  no  dressing, 
none  of  th*  fooli^Jij  trouble  of  Newport  and  Sar- 


atoga— all  of  which  I am  willing  to  believe,  only 
I wish  it  had  been  said  with  less  tossing  of  the 
head  and  less  invidious  bitterness,  as  if  all  who 
preferred  those  larger  and  more  famous  resorts 
had  gone  down  incontinently  into  destruction. 

There  is  my  Aunt  Mastodon,  the  large-framed, 
somewhat  bony  woman,  whom  you  are  sure  to 
meet  at  one  of  the  minor  summer  resorts,  and 
who  says,  with  a loud  voice,  that  she  has  no 
idea  of  letting  Jane  Maria  and  Matilda  Ann  be 
spoiled  with  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  life, 
and  turn  night  into  day  and  carry  the  city  into 
the  country,  as  they  do  at  Newport  and  Sara- 
toga— a life  of  which  decent  people  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  You  can  not  conceive  how  severe 
Aunt  Mastodon  is  upon  what  she  terms,  with  a 
withering  sneer,  “fashionable”  society.  She 
thinks  fashion  is  only  a polite  name  for  Satan ; 
and  when  she  says  of  a person,  with  that  vir- 
tuous screw  of  her  mouth,  “ she  is  fashionable,” 
you  would  think,  if  you  were  a foreigner,  and 
did  not  understand  the  language,  or  if  you  were 
deaf  and  could  not  hoar,  that  my  aunt  had  said 

“ she  is .”  But  you  may  be  sure  she  never 

uses  that  word ; on  the  contrary’,  she  is  very  par- 
ticular to  go  to  ehurch  in  the  afternoon,  and  if 
she  sees  Jane  Maria  or  Matilda  Ann  inclined 
to  be  drowsy,  my  Aunt  Mastodon  fixes  her  ma- 
ternal eye  upon  them,  and  makes  the  responses 
in  such  a loud  and  severe  tone,  that  my  cousins 
are  sure  to  rouse  themselves,  and  fancy  mamma 
has  been  saying  that  somebody  is  fashionable. 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  my  Aunt 
Mastodon,  who  lives  in  the  little  town  of  Griffin 
(Uncle  M.  is  cashier  of  the  Exterior  Bank  of 
Griffin),  and  who  is  the  only  person  in  that  town 
who  troubles  herself  about  the  sins  of  the  city, 
is  also  the  only  person  whose  bonnets  and  dresses, 
and  those  of  her  daughters,  have  a faded  air  of 
second-hand  fashion : and  my  cousins  are  the 
only  Griffinites  who  arc  perpetually  anxious  not 
to  do  any  thing  which  is  not  “genteel.”  The 
other  people  in  Griffin  have  a quiet,  homely, 
country  air.  They  wear  plain  bonnets,  and 
dresses  plainly  made.  They  talk  loud,  and 
laugh  little,  and  go  to  bed  early,  as  is  the  way 
with  sober  country  people.  “Oh!  those  poor 
sinners  in  the  city,  given  over  to  fashion,  what 
will  become  of  their  souls  ?”  says  my  Aunt  Mas- 
todon, when  she  gets  a little  excited  by  seeing 
that  Jane  Maria’s  new  bonnet  (a  razee  of  last 
year’s)  is  not  sufficiently  down  in  the  nape  of 
her  neck. 

“My  dear  Smytthe,”  says  Don  Bob  to  me 
when  we  talk  of  my  Aunt  Mastodon,  whose 
family  connection  is  very  large,  and  some  of 
whom  we  always  meet  at  every  place  we  visit 
during  the  summer,  “ do  you  suppose  if  a good 
angel,  in  the  shape  of  your  Uncle  Mastodon, 
should  say  to  your  aunt  that  he  had  received 
his  share  of  the  great  Mastodon  estates  so  long 
buried  in  England,  and  had  consequently  re- 
signed his  responsibilities  as  cashier  of  the  Ex- 
terior Bank  of  Griffin,  and  intended  to  remove 
to  the  city  and  spend  his  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a year  like  a gentleman— do  you  frappase  your 
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Aunt  Mastodon  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the 
•oft  seclusion  of  Griffin,  or  would  she  go  to  the 
city,  and  live  in  a large  house,  and  do  obsequi- 
ously every  thing  that  Fashion  told  her  to  do  ? 
Smytthe,  it  is  bad  enough,  if  you  please,  that  a 
woman  should  be  what  your  Aunt  Mastodon 
means  to  imply  when  she  says  ‘ fashionable* — 
but  It  is  much  worse  when  the  disappointed  de- 
sire of  being  fashionable  degenerates  into  an 
impotent  envy  and  chagrin ; and  you  may  tell 
your  Aunt  Mastodon  so,  and  all  your  other  rel- 
atives of  the  Pharisee  persuasion.” 

Charity  and  perception  are  so  closely  allied, 
that  I have  observed  the  most  quiet  and  well- 
behaved  people  have  little  time  to  criticise  the 
•ins  of  their  neighbors.  The  severe  social  critic 
is  probably  either  a person  who  likes  society 
very  much  and  is  afraid  that  excesses  will  ruin 
it»  and  so  speaks  from  a kind  of  excusable  self- 
interest  ; or  he  is  a disappointed  aspirant  whose 
name  is  Fox,  and  who  can  not  get  the  grapes. 
Don  Bob  is  of  the  former  kind.  “ I am  so  fond 
of  society,”  he  says,  “ that  I can  not  bear  to  see 
it  spoiled.  I am  also  fond  of  wine,  and  I there- 
fore am  very  much  opposed  to  intemperance. 
If  people  wouldn’t  get  drunk,  we  should  have 
no  need  of  a liquor-law.  It  is  always  the  abuse 
that  ruins  the  use.” 

And  so  we  chat  and  smoke  while  the  soft 
days  glide  over  the  lovely  island,  and  the  pretty 
spectacle  of  a month’s  gay  life  flashes  along  the 
seaside.  Last  evening  Don  Bob  and  I saun- 
tered into  the  ball-room  and  listened  to  the  mu- 
sic and  watched  the  dancers. 

44  Young  and  lively  people  brilliantly  dressed, 
carrying  roses  in  their  hands  and  roses  in  their 
cheeks,  and  moving  gracefully  to  exquisite  mu- 
sic, do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners,” said  Don  Bob.  “They  don’t  say  very 
wise  things,  I snppose ; but  how  much  wiser  is 
your  Aunt  Mastodon  when  she  applies  that  vir- 
tuous screw  of  hers  to  this  cheerful  sight,  and 
distills  a few  drops  of  gall  from  it?  There  is 
your  cousin,  Jane  Maria  (the  scrawny  girl  by 
file  window),  who  wouldn’t  dance  this  waltz  for 
any  earthly  consideration,  perhaps ; but  I beg 
you  to  overhear  what  she  is  saying  to  that  pale 
young  man  in  spectacles,  and  then  tell  me 
whether  it  is  any  more  trivial  to  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a ball-room,  talking  the  most  vapid 
platitudes,  and  wondering  how  girls  can  do  so, 
than  it  is  to  obey  the  instinct  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  good  spirits,  and  move  in  measure 
to  this  delicious  music.  Why,  Smytthe,  if  it  is 
frivolous  to  dance,  what  is  it  to  look  on  and  rail 
at  dancing?  And  indeed,”  said  the  Spanish 
Embassador,  smiling,  “one  would  fancy  that 
dancing  were  the  only  social  sin  in  America,  if 
one  were  to  listen  to  all  the  Mastodons.  Look 
here!  that  lovely  little  clond  of  pink  muslin 
which  has  just  floated  across  the  room  is  Flora 
Harebell,  who  is,  indeed,  no  Plato  in  petticoats, 
hut  a sweet  little  girl,  and  any  man  may  thank 
his  stars  if  they  give  him  such  a flower  as  that 
to  adorn  bis  house.  Flora  will  not  say  very 
pfofoun^~thm{j^  fo  to^yior  understand  all  your 


romantic  remarks,  you  know ; but  she  is  a dar- 
ling, for  all  that,  a simple,  sweet,  affectionate 
girl.  I am  happy  to  add  that,  being  in  good 
health  and  spirits,  full  of  fun,  and  with  a quick 
ear  for  music,  she  is  very  fond  of  dancing,  and 
dances  beautifully.  Now  observe  our  severe 
friend  Clytemnestra.  She  has  read  a good 
deal ; she  is  bright  and  smart ; she  says  sharp 
things  in  a demure  way — a velvety-claw  style 
of  conversation — her  hard  round  eyes  are  an 
accurate  table  of  contents  of  what  is  behind 
them;  she  has  built  three  tabernacles  in  her 
life:  the  first  to  the  world,  and  the  second  to 
the  world,  and  the  third  to  the  world ; she  has 
no  faith  in  men,  and,  knowing  herself  best,  none 
in  women ; she  is  bias ^ and  bitter,  and  unhap- 
py ; living  all  the  time  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
time  railing  at  it ; enjoying  nothing  sincerely, 
and  sacrificing  a possible  friendship  to  a sar- 
casm. Clytemnestra  is  much  more  feline  than 
feminine.  Does  it  make  you  sad,  and  do  you 
think  people  are  dreadfully  frivolous,  when  you 
see  little  Flora  Harebell  dancing  ? Then  how 
do  you  feel  when  you  see  Clytemnestra  investing 
society  and  bombarding  it  with  satire?” 

“ My  dear  Don  Bob,”  I reply,  “ it's  all  a mess. 

If  you  prefer  the  sparkling,  why  should  not  I 
like  the  sardonic  ? And  if  you  present  my  Aunt 
Mastodon,  who  enviously  haunts  the  edges  of 
society,  and  my  severe  friend  Clytemnestra,  who 
tries  to  sting  it,  and  little  Flora  Harebell,  as 
specimens  of  i society,'  what  a precious  thing  it 
must  be,  and  what  wise  men  we  are  to  give  our- 
selves any  trouble  about  it !” 

“ As  for  that,  I live  in  the  world  and  in  a 
certain  society,”  returned  Don  Bob,  “and  I 
must  get  what  I can  ont  of  it.  You  say  that 
4 society’  is  an  organized  lie ; but  I find  nothing 
falser  in  the  drawing-room  than  I do  ont  of  it. 

I state  it  as  a fact,  I don’t  urge  it  as  an  excuse. 

Do  you  think  Mr.  Hide  is  any  truer  in  his  office 
down  town  than  Mrs.  Hide  in  her  parlor  up 
town  ? Does  Mr.  Hide,  when  he  is  trying  to 
buy  or  sell  a cargo  of  sugar  or  five  hundred 
shares  of  a stock  which  he  is  afraid  of,  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  and  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  a bit  more  than  Mrs.  Hide,  who,  consumed 
with  jealousy  at  Mrs.  Gimp’s  handsomer  silk, 
smilingly  wishes  that  lady  good-morning,  and  is 
so  glad  to  see  her?  Or  in  the  courts  at  the  City 
Hall  and  the  Tombs  do  you  find  such  a single- 
hearted  regard  for  truth  that  a drawing-room 
seems  to  you  so  awful?  Or,  in  the  pulpit, 
what  lie  more  terrible  than  the  sermon  on  broth- 
erly love  by  the  Reverend  Simeon  Sop,  who  at 
home  is  the  most  irritable  and  captious  of  men? 

Do  you  say  these  are  rare  cases  ? If  they  are, 
the  rarity  holds  all  through,  and  the  lady  in  the 
parlor  is  as  truthful  in  her  silk  flounces  as  the 
lord  in  the  counting-room  in  his  broadcloth 
coat.” 

“I  wish  Aunt  Mastodon  could  hear  you,” 
said  I with  a laugh. 

“Your  amiable  relative  makes  the  frequent 
mistake  of  supposing  that  goodness  belongs  to 
certain  classes.  Virtue  is  catholic.  A rich 
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man  is  as  likely  to  be  good  as  a poor  man. 
There  is  great  railleiy  just  now  at  the  English 
aristocracy.  Behold  in  the  Crimea  the  terrible 
proof  of  corruption,  shout  all  the  democrats. 
Yes,  and  also  behold  the  other  facts  in  the 
Crimea ; one  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  is 
a dissipated  and  licentious  man,  is  yet  a brave 
and  intrepid  soldier,  as  full  of  pluck  as  Sidney; 
and  also,  that  the  woman  who  has  gone  as  a 
ministering  angel  of  sympathy  and  care  to  the 
suffering  army,  is  from  the  ranks  of  that ( fash- 
ionable* world  which  our  dear  Aunt  Mastodon, 
not  being  in  it,  so  heartily  despises.  Which  do 
you  prefer — the  aristocracy  or  the  snobbery  of 
England  ? I decidedly  prefer  the  former.  It  is 
no  greater  sin  to  drive  in  a carriage  than  to  walk. 
It  is  the  spirit  with  which  things  are  done,  not  the 
fact  of  doing  them,  that  determines  their  char- 
acter. Do  you  remember  the  dear  old  Parson 
Adams  of  your  great  Fielding?  4 Vanity  1 I 
despise  nothing  so  much  as  vanity.  The  best 
sermon  I ever  wrote  was  upon  vanity.’  Your 
Aunt  Mastodon's  censure  of  sin  is  worse  than 
the  sin  she  censures.” 

While  we  were  talking  the  music  played  on, 
and  the  waltzers  whirled.  Don  Bob  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  wall,  and  earnestly  watching  the 
seene.  A gravity  slowly  settled  upon  his  face, 
and  there  was  a look  of  melancholy  in  his  eyes. 

44  If  we  could  love  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,” 
said  he  at  length,  while  his  head  kept  time  to 
the  music,  “or  could  have  any  sentient  relations 
with  them,  with  how  much  pathetic  interest  we 
should  watch  them  as  they  fluttered  and  flash- 
ed in  the  bright  spring  mornings,  and  sang  in 
the  summer  air.  For  beneath  the  sense  of  their 
life,  and  our  enjoyment  of  it,  would  be  the  bit- 
ter consciousness  that  it  was  but  for  a season, 
and  that  next  year  the  same  south  wind  would 
play  among  the  branches  of  the  same  tree,  but 
the  leaves  it  would  shake  into  song  would  not 
be  these  leaves.” 

“ My  dear  Embassador,  you  are  getting  mel- 
ancholy, if  not  morbid.  Life  is  full  of  changes. 
If  you  are  going  to  get  sentimental  over  change, 
you  are  in  a hopeless  condition.  Have  you  seen 
Miss  Dolly  Swabbers  yet?  I see  her  brother 
Remus  is  performing  in  the  polka.” 

Don  Bobtail  took  a huge  pinch  of  snuff. 

44 1 know  what  you  are  thinking  of,”  said  he 
to  me  slowly.  44  You  are  wondering  why  I did 
not  marry  Dolly  Swabbers.” 

44  Certainly,”  replied  I ; 44  it  will  be  two  yean 
in  August  that  you  said  to  me,  4 1 have  seen  a 
lady  to  whom  I intend  to  make  an  offer  of  my 
hand  and  heart ;’  and  you  made  some  other  lit- 
tle remarks  which  you  may  remember,  of  the 
tendency  of  the  fair  sex  to  fall  into  the  arms 
of  certain  people  I” 

44  Smytthe,  there  is  one  sufficient  reason  for 
my  not  having  married  Miss  Dolly  Swabbers. 
She  wouldn't  have  me.  And  it  is  a good  thing 
for  the  Mastodons  to  know,  and  may  alleviate 
their  judgments  of  the  great  world  they  devote 
themselves  to  despising,  that  a young  woman, 
who  was^not  even  in  the  whirl  of  4 fashion,’ 
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but  on  what  Mr.  Benoni  calls  the  4 outsquiits* 
of  society,  refused  to  marry  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassador because  she  did  not  happen  to  fancy 
him.  Would  Cousin  Jane  Maria  have  done 
it  ? Would  Aunt  Mastodon  have  allowed  her 
to  do  it  ? I can’t  say  that  my  heart  was  much 
touched,  for  I had  not  consulted  it  in  making 
my  addresses,  but  my  vanity  was  wounded.  It 
is  such  facts  as  these  which  should  be  known  to 
the  Mastodon  family.  I have  always  believed 
that  a butcher’s  daughter  would  be  just  as  glad 
and  eager  to  marry  a duke  as  an  earl’s  daughter. 
Mercenary  marriages  are  not  confined  to  any 
class.  Is  a rich  farmer’s  son  not  a welcome 
wooer  in  all  the  neighboring  parishes?  Is  a 
man  of  four  hundred  a year  not  as  anxious  that 
his  Dolly  should  4 marry  well’  as  a man  of  forty 
thousand  a year?  Why  do  we  all  snivel  over 
Avid  Robin  Gray , when  Jenny  Wren  sings  it  so 
softly  at  twilight  ? It  is  a ballad  of  a merce- 
nary marriage.  It  is  a manage  de  convenance, 
done  into  Scotch  and  slow  music.” 

“Dear  Don  Bob,  you  are  extremely  bellig- 
erent this  summer,”  said  I,  as  my  eyes  careless- 
ly floated  on  with  the  dancers. 

44  Well,”  answered  he,  smiling,  44 1 suppose  I 
am.  The  Mastodons  have  had  it  all  their  own 
way  so  long,  that  I feel  quite  gladiatorial.  They 
have  been  trampling  about  and  crushing  down 
so  many  flowers  with  the  weeds,  that  I am  in 
for  a hunt  4 Society’  has  been  hacked  at  by 
all  the  tyros  of  both  sexes,  until  to  dance  and 
wear  a pretty  dress  have  become  almost  badges 
of  something  absolutely  wicked.  Nothing  more 
richly  deserves  a good  satirical  prick  than  4 So- 
ciety,' but  let  it  be  done  with  intelligence.  It 
might  be  well,  also,  to  listen  to  social  strictures 
| with  a little  common-sense.  Have  not  1 been 
accused  of  denouncing  dancing  (which  I,  being 
a Spaniard  by  birth,  and  an  embassador  by  posi- 
tion, have  always  liked  and  practiced,  and  which 
all  people,  who  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a 
merry  turn,  are  quite  sure  to  like),  because  I 
have  said  to  Clytemnestra  that  it  was  immodest 
for  a girl  to  dance  with  a tipsy  man,  and  have 
insinuated  that  people  might  dance  without  danc- 
ing all  night,  and  have  even  suggested,  that  pleas- 
ant as  dancing  is,  there  are  also  other  things  to 
attend  to  ? And  because  I have  insisted  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  foolish  extravagance 
and  ignorant  assumption  in  fine  drawing-rooms 
and  in  expensive  lace,  have  I not  been  con- 
sidered a cynic  and  a flyer  in  the  face  of  men 
and  women  ?”  said  Don  Bob,  bursting  into  a 
merry  laugh. 

44  How  many  have  told  me,  by  anonymous  let- 
ters and  otherwise,  that  I had  no  right  to  dance, 
after  denouncing  dancing  so  bitterly ; that  I was 
like  all  other  men,  very  line  in  words  and  very 
frail  in  action ; and  has  not  Egeria  herself  writ- 
ten to  me,  in  the  most  delicate  hand,  that  it  was 
odious  to  see  a man  who  so  well  satirised 
society,  ignobly  enslaving  himself  to  society. 

Why ! will  the  nymphs  make  a Timon  of  me  at 
forty-three?  Seven  sound  yean  yet,  do  I con- 
sider myself  good  for  the  social  arena.  It  is 
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because  I like  society  that  I do  not  want  it  to 
become  too  ridiculous — it  is  because  I am  fond 
of  dancing  that  I do  not  want  dancing  to  de- 
generate into  a style  in  which  no  decent  parent 
will  suffer  his  daughter  to  engage,  thereby  put- 
ting an  end  to  dancing — it  is  because  I like 
beauty,  and  grace,  and  elegance,  that  I do  not 
want  to  see  tinsel  substituted  for  gold,  and  paste 
for  diamonds.  I remember  one  evening  last 
winter,  after  talking  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Fad- 
ladeen, she  said  to  me:  ‘Your  Excellency,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  I do  not  understand  why 
you  are  satirical  upon  society,  for  I have  watch- 
ed you  with  the  greatest  care  all  winter,  and  I 
see  no  one  who  seems  to  enjoy  society  more 
than  you.’  4 That  is  the  very  reason,  dear  Mrs. 
Fadl&deen,’  I replied.  4 Why  do  you  give  medi- 
cines to  your  good  Fadladeen  when  he  is  ill ; 
or  why  do  you  reproach  Mr.  Fadladeen  when 
he  returns  from  dining  with  Mr.  Feramorz,  and 
has  evidently  taken  too  much  of  that  superior 
old  stuff  that  has  made  so  many  voyages  round 
the  world?  Is  it  because  you  hate  the  good 
Fadladeen,  partner  of  your  bosom  ? Not  at  all, 
it  is  because  you  love  him,  and  wish  to  prolong 
his  days  in  the  land.  Stick  to  common-sense, 
Mrs.  Fadladeen,  and  don't  try  the  sarcastic.' 

44  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Mastodon  said  she 
was  delighted  that  some  one  had  bearded  the 
dragon  of  Fashion.  The  sinful  extravagance, 
the  wicked  luxury,  the  pride,  malice,  and  all 
kinds  of  uncharitableness  in  the  city,  were  too 
terrible  to  think  of.  The  flaunting  4fashionists’ 
(Mrs.  M.  is  responsible  for  the  word),  the  hol- 
low-hearted promenaders  in  carriages,  the  mar- 
rying mothers  and  mercenaiy  daughters,  oh  1 
oh ! oh ! perorated  Mrs.  Mastodon  in  a very 
prolonged  interjection.  Now,  observe  again ; 
Mrs.  Mastodon  would  be  extravagant  if  she 
could,  and  luxurious  if  she  could.  She  and 
Jane  Maria,  and  Matilda  Ann,  do  flaunt  in  a 
second-hand  way.  She  does  not  promenade  in 
a carriage,  for  she  does  not  own  one,  and  it  is 
too  expensive  to  hire ; Anally,  Mrs.  Mastodon 
would  4 manage’  her  daughters  into  the  most 
* mercenary  match'  if  she  had  the  chance.  Her 
praise,  therefore,  was  of  the  same  quality  as 
Mrs.  Fadladeen's  blame.” 

The  music  played,  and  the  dancers  floated 
on.  I watched  my  friend  Don  Bob,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a couple  who  came  glid- 
ing down  the  room.  The  same  pensiveness  I 
had  before  remarked,  stole  over  his  face. 

44  There  is  nothing  sadder  than  dancing-mu- 
sic,” said  he.  44  Music  seems  to  touch  the  chord 
of  association  more  strongly  than  any  thing 
else:  and  I can  listen  to  waltzes  which  I re- 
member in  other  days  and  scenes,  until  I grow 
very  soft-hearted  an  d romantic.  Epictetus  there, 
in  the  blue  spectacles,  who  is  talking  to  Matilda 
Ann  about  the  frivolity  of  society,  looks  at  me 
wery  sternly  occasionally.  He  seems  to  be  say- 
ing; to  me  with  his  emphatic  eyes,  4 Why  not 
quit  this  fooling,  and  grapple  with  the  stern  re- 
alities of  life  V Epictetus,  in  the  blue  specta- 
cles, if  persuaded  t no  man  of  sense  ever 


dances,  and  says  so  audibly  when  he  sees  any 
body  whom  he  wishes  to  4 cut  up’  pass  by  with  a 
partner.  Now  it  is  to  be  considered  that  Epic- 
tetus has  no  ear  for  music,  and  could  as  readily 
understand  the  language  of  Thibet  as  the  charm 
of  music.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  he  might 
as  sensibly  #scout  the  literature  of  China,  and 
deny  that  there  was  any  rhythm  in  Arabian 
verse,  a9  to  criticise  dancing  or  undertake  to 
understand  the  pleasure  derived  from  it.  Does 
Epictetus  find  that  the  world  and  life  are  so 
very  lively,  seen  through  his  blue  spectacles, 
that  he  considers  a little  amusement  superflu- 
ous ? For  my  part,  Smytthc,  I think  all  cheer- 
fulness that  you  can  get  in  a world  which,  to  a 
thoughtful  man,  is  not  over-jolly,  is  rather  a 
gain.  Or  does  our  young  philosopher  think  it  un- 
worthy of  a being  with  the  sublime  destinies  of 
a man  before  him,  to  be  leaping  to  the  pleadings 
of  sweet  instruments?  I should  reply  to  him 
that  the  instinct  of  innocent  hilarity  came  from 
the  same  source  as  all  other  generous  instincts 
— that  you  might  abuse  eveiy  instinct  without 
founding  an  argument  against  it ; and  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  quite  as  worthy  a being  of 
sublime  destinies  to  dance,  as  to  sneer  at  dan- 
cing behind  blue  or  other-colored  spectacles. 

44  Now  I am  in  for  defending  dancing,”  said 
the  Spanish  Embassador;  44 let  me  remind  you 
what  one  of  your  older  philosophers  says,  who 
will  not  be  accused  of  too  great  levity  nor  want 
of  meditation  upon  human  destiny,  however 
much,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  may  have  stag- 
gered and  stumbled.  It  expresses  perfectly 
what  I have  often  felt,  and  what  I suppose 
every  man  of  an  imaginative  and  susceptible^ 
temperament  must  have  felt.  If  Epictetus  does 
not  understand  it,  Epictetus  must  yet  remember 
that  the  Arabs  understand  Arabic.  De  Quin- 
cey  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  4 And  in  itself,  of 
all  the  scenes  which  this  world  offers,  none  is 
to  me  so  profoundly  interesting,  none  (I  say 
deliberately)  so  affecting  as  the  spectacle  of 
men  and  women  floating  through  the  mazes  of 
a dance ; under  these  conditions,  however,  that 
the  music  shall  be  rich  and  festal,  the  execution 
of  the  dancers  perfect,  and  the  dance  itself  of 
a character  to  admit  of  free,  fluent,  and  contin- 
uous motion.  And  whenever  the  music  hap- 
pens to  be  not  of  a light,  trivial  character,  but 
charged  with  the  spirit  of  festal  pleasure,  and 
the  performers  in  the  dance  so  far  skillful  as  to 
betray  no  awkardness  verging  on  the  ludicrous, 

I believe  that  many  persons  feel  as  I feel  in 
such  circumstances,  namely,  derive  from  the 
spectacle  the  very  grandest  form  of  passionate 
sadness  which  can  belong  to  any  spectacle  what- 
soever.’ That  seems  to  me  better  than  the  de- 
scriptions of  balls  in  the  fashionable  novels.  It 
is,  at  least,  something  which  I perfectly  under- 
stand ; and  I have  a pride  in  the  statement,  be- 
cause I like  to  have  every  genuine  and  profound 
feeling  adequately  expressed.  You  must  hear 
a part  of  his  explanation  of  this  sadness : 4 The 
reason  is  in  part,  that  such  a scene  presents  a 
sort  of  mask  of  human  life,  with  its  whole  cqui- 
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page  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  luxuries  of  sight 
and  sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the 
interminable  revolution  of  ages  hurrying  after 
ages,  and  one  generation  treading  over  the  fly- 
ing footsteps  of  another,  white  all  the  white  the 
overruling  music  attempers  the  mind  to  the 
spectacle,  the  subject  (as  a German  would  say) 
to  the  object,  the  beholder  to  the  vision.' 

“I  suppose,”  said  Don  Bob,  as  he  repeated 
slowly  and  musically  this  sonorous  passage, 
“ that  Epictetus  w'ould  call  it  all 4 opium,’  or,  at 
least,  wonder  how  sensible  men  could  so  look 
at  every  thing  through  the  imagination,  instead 
of  seeing  it  as  it  really  is.  But  why  should 
Epictetus  suppose  that  his  view,  because  it  is  a 
hard,  and  cold,  and  commonplace,  view,  is  there- 
fore the  real  view?  Because  he  wears  blue 
spectacles,  and  sees  every  thing  steeped  in  a 
ghastly  hue,  may  I not  wear  my  rose-colored 
glasses,  and  see  a more  cheerful  world  ? I do 
not  claim  that  my  view  is  the  only  or  real  view ; 
but  I do  insist  that  it  is  quite  as  good  as  his, 
quite  as  true,  and  a great  deal  pleasanter.  Epic- 
tetus is  fond  of  laughing  at  me  whenever  I 
speak  of  a woman.  ‘I  have  no  idea  of  the  girl, 
from  what  you  say  of  her,’  he  says : ‘ she  may 
be  very  pretty,  agreeable,  and  interesting,  or 
she  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  I can  not  trust 
you,  for  you  never  see  girls  as  they  are,  but 
only  as  they  happen  to  strike  your  imagination.’ 

“And  yet,  Epictetus  calls  himself  a philoso- 
pher ! Docs  he  see  girls  as  they  are  ? Because 
he  discovers  that  the  eyes  ore  blue,  and  the  hair 
light,  and  the  movement  graceful,  and  the  tour - 
mere  irreproachable,  has  he  therefore  seen  the 
girl  as  she  is?  Did  Shakspeare  or  Nick  Bot- 
tom see  the  sunset  as  it  really  was  ? They  both 
Saw  the  shape  of  the  clouds  and  the  splendor  of 
the  light.  But  hod  they  told  Epictetus  about 
it,  their  accounts  would  have  singularly  differed ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  Epictetus  would  have 
preferred  Bottom’s  plain,  common-sense  view  of 
the  spectacle.  I prefer  the  uncommon  sense. 
The  quiet  assumption  of  mediocrity — that  the 
mean  view  is  the  true  view — begets  that  attrib- 
uting of  low  motives,  when  low  motives  can  be 
attributed,  until  we  find  ourselves  in  a pretty 
slough  of  skepticism ; and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  has  come  to  mean  belief  in  general  ras- 
cality, and  4 knowledge  of  the  world’  consists  in 
supposing  it  to  be  a general  grab  game,  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  This  comes  of  re- 
garding life  through  blue  spectacles.  And  when 
Epictetus  tells  me  that  I had  better  grapple  with 
the  stem  realities  of  life,  I am  much  disposed 
to  obey,  and  to  begin  with  him. 

“Now  how  about  these  ‘stem  realities?’ 
What  my  philosophic  Epictetus  means  is  simply 
this : that  I had  better  engage  in  some  lucra- 
tive pursuit  which  shall  net  me  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  a year.  But  suppose  I happen 
to  be  content  with  my  life  and  a hundred  a 
year?  ‘It  is  only  another  case  of  the  imagin- 
ation,* sneers  Epictetus.  Granted  cheerfully; 
but  if  I have 
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others  and  to  myself,  the  chanee  of  enjoying 
and  appreciating  the  manifold  beauties  of  nature 
and  art  that  adorn  this  world  into  which  a good 
Power  has  sent  me — if  I can  keep  my  temper, 
and  my  fresh  feeling,  and  my  sympathy  with 
what  is  generous  and  noble — if  I can  like  a 
flower  and  the  sunset,  and  enjoy  the  moonlight 
and  the  return  of  spring  with  that  quick  leap  of 
the  blood,  which,  once  gone, 4 Medea’s  wondrous 
alchemy'  can  not  restore — why,  then,  if  this  is 
imagination,  you  and  your  ‘stem  realities  of 
life’  may  go  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  I 
can  not  see  that  a man  is  any  more  fulfilling 
his  destiny  as  a man  because  he  sells  hides  and 
makes  a heavy  profit,  than  because  he  paints 
pictures  and  starves.  Epictetus,  who  stands 
aside  at  balls,  and,  not  having  an  ear  for  music, 
sneers  at  dancing,  is  a lawyer,  and  devotes  his 
days  to  searching  title-deeds  and  prosecuting 
claims.  Now  the  thing  demanded  of  a man  is 
not  the  amount  of  his  business,  but  the  quality 
of  his  character ; and  I do  not  find  in  my  his- 
torical and  biographical  researches  that  the  men 
who  are  called  by  distinction  ‘men  of  affairs’ 
have  been  the  most  lovely  or  illustrious  charac- 
ters. The  honest  London  merchant  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  probably  con- 
sidered that  shiftless  Irishman  who  did  the 
bookseller's  literary  jobs  an  unpractical  dreamer, 
who  had  best  be  put  to  some  stout  trade ; but 
Oliver  Goldsmith  probably  knew  as  much  of  the 
stern  realities  as  any  ‘man  of  good  common- 
sense’  of  his  day.” 

Don  Bobtail  Fandango'stopped  suddenly,  and 
I,  who  had  been  dreamily  listening  and  follow- 
ing with  my  eye  the  brilliant  movement  of  the 
room,  turned  to  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  in- 
tently regarding  my  friend  Edgardo,  who  was 
conversing  gayly  with  Lucia.  They  were  both 
very  handsome,  certainly.  He  was  manly,  and 
she  was  womanly.  It  occurred  to  me  as  a little 
strange  that  I had  never  before  thought  of  Ed- 
gardo and  Lucia  together  as  a very  proper 
couple.  I had  met  them  constantly;  but,  like 
many  a familiar  line  of  poetry,  the  sense  of 
which  breaks  upon  your  mind  after  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  words,  so  now  their  appear- 
ance together  reminded  me  of  a very  obvious 
and  natural  result.  There  was  nothing  espe- 
cially devoted  in  his  manner,  and  she  listened 
to  him  and  talked  with  him  without  that  half- 
perceptible  shyness  which  Jane  Maria  Mastodon 
assures  me  is  peculiar  to  girls  in  love.  I won- 
der who  told  her,  or  where  she  read  it  Pres- 
ently they  slid  off  together,  and  whirled  down 
the  room. 

“Us  astonishing  that  a man  like  Edgardo 
will  waits,”  said  Epictetus,  as  he  surveyed  the 
scene  through  his  blue  spectacles;  “men  of 
sense  never  dance.” 

“No,”  said  I;  “men  of  sense  always  sneer.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,  Epictetus,”  said  Don  Bob, 

“that  Edgardo  had  better  grapple  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life  ?” 

Epictetus  gave  us  a broadside  of  blue  specta- 
cle and  passed  on. 
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I don't  pretend  to  describe  an  evening  at 
Newport.  It  is  a hundred  things  to  a hundred 
people.  Ton  see  what  it  was  to  me  talking 
with  my  astute  friend  the  Spanish  Embassador. 
I have  no  idea  what  it  was  to  Edgardo,  how 
much  less  to  Lucia ; how  much  more,  again,  to 
Epictetus ; and  I say  that  last,  because  I think 
I understand  the  blue  spectacle  dodge.  The 
things  that  you  see  and  hear  in  the  ball-room  ; 
the  dazzling  lights,  the  sweet  imperiousness  of 
the  music,  the  furbelows  of  Mrs.  Fadladeen, 
the  flounces  of  my  cousin  Matilda  Ann,  the  su- 
perb bouquet  of  Zenobia,  and  Flora's  modest 
nosegay  of  fresh  rose-buds,  the  polished  elegance 
of  Burnish,  who  is  gotten  np,  in  dress  and  man- 
ners, upon  the  English  model ; Dowd’s  checked 
cravat  and  M‘Manus’s  green  gloves — the*  room, 
the  music,  the  lights,  the  muslin  and  broadcloth 
that  ceaselessly  whirl  in  the  centre  of  the  hall — 
these  only  constitute  a lay-figure,  which  you 
drape  according  to  your  fancy.  If  you  have 
dined  too  heavily,  the  spectacle  is  dull.  If  you 
have  been  out  in  the  yacht  and  the  sea  was 
rough,  you  find  the  evening  very  silly.  If  you 
have  recently  lost  a friend,  it  is  very  spectral. 
If  you  wear  blue  spectacles,  it  is  very  absurd. 
If  you  wear  a white  cravat,  it  is  a waste  of  life. 
If  you  are  a belle  in  your  first  season,  it  is  just 
the  pleasantest  evening  you  ever  had.  If  you 
are  an  old  beau,  it  is  the  same  weary  old 
story.  If  you  are  a mamma,  you  are  sleepy, 
and  wish  the  girls  would  go  home.  If  you  are 
a papa,  you  stand  about  the  edges  of  the  crowd 
and  make  up  fishing-parties  with  Hide  and 
Gunnybags,  or  wonder  whether,  on  the  whole, 
things  pay.  If  you  are  a rejected  lover,  it  is 
a place  not  to  be  mentioned.  If  you  are  ac- 
cepted, it  is  heaven. 

“I  am  not  ashamed  of  Newport,"  said  Don 
Bob  to  me,  as  we  stood  together,  44  though  I find 
a great  many  people  who  are.  I am  not  ashamed 
of  going  to  a ball,  and  dancing,  and  enjoying 
myself.  I should  be  very  much  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I did  nothing  else.  I should  be  very 
much  ashamed  of  myself  if  I supposed  that  I 
could  not  be  manly  without  being  maudlin,  and 
If  I could  not  refuse  to  go  to  a gambling-house 
If  I felt  it  wrong  to  go ; nor  decline  to  smoke, 
If  It  made  me  sick.  I should  be  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  indeed,  if  I wore  a pair  of 
bine  spectacles,"  said  Don  Bob,  smiling  at  Epic- 
tetus, who  passed  by  with  Clytemnestra  leaning 
on  his  arm. 

But  I observed  that,  when  Lucia  and  Edgardo 
stopped,  and  sat  down  together,  and  Edgardo 
fanned  her,  and  wiped  his  brow,  and  smiled, 
and  chatted,  Don  Bobtail  looked  curiously  at 
them,  and  at  length  sighed. 

“ How  very  sad  that  waltz  is !"  said  he.  “ It 
is  one  of  Danner's,  and  is  well  called  the  Bo- 
matUiber . " 

His  eyes  were  still  upon  Edgardo  and  his 
partner,  and  I saw  that  they  had  stopped  talk- 
ing and  were  listening  to  the  music.  Presently 
Edgardo  rose,  and  handing  Lucia  her  fan, 
bowecL/and  retired-  Then  came  young  Remus 
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Swabbers,  and  she  rose  and  then  whirled  into 
the  airy  ring. 

44  How  little  do  old  blue  spectacles  and  your 
Aunt  Mastodon,"  said  the  Embassador,  half 
smiling,  44  suspect  that  Lucia  and  Edgardo  have 
both  grappled  with  the  stem  realities  Epictetus 
is  so  fond  of  talking  about.  Watch  her  as  she 
waltzes.  Here  she  comes ! now  look,  how  sweet! 
how  smiling ! And  here  conies  Edgardo  with 
Dolly  Swabbers.  What  a smooth  brow ! what 
a clear  eye ! I warrant  you  have  never  heard 
their  little  romance,  but  it  is  quite  perfect  in 
its  way.  Lucia  is,  beyond  question,  your  Aunt 
Mastodon’s  pet  horror,  4 a fashionable  girl ;’  and 
Edgardo,  spite  of  Epictetus,  is  a man  of  sense, 
although  he  does  dance.  Now  we  have  just 
time  enough  before  the  hop  breaks  up  to  tell 
the  story.” 

We  seated  ounelves  upon  a sofa,  and,  while 
the  lovely  waltzes  throbbed  an  under  tone  of 
inexpressible  longing  and  sadness,  the  Embassa- 
dor proceeded : 

44  Lucia  was  always  the  same  attractive  girl 
that  you  know,  clever,  and  lively,  and  full  of 
grace  and  sweetness.  I knew  her  in  my  earlier 
visits  to  this  country,  and  many  a good  romp  I 
have  had  with  her,  and  many  a half-paternal, 
half-gallant  speech  has  she  cut  short  with  her 
lifted  finger  and  her  mcriy  laugh.  Like  all  the 
rest  of  her  companions  she  was  brought  up  in 
such  a way  that  luxury  was  a matter  of  course. 

No  wishes  that  money  could  satisfy  were  un- 
gratified in  her  father’s  house.  Life  was  a 
great  garden  in  which  she  played  and  palled 
the  costly  flowers  to  pieces  for  fun.  Presently 
she  was  a girl  and  had  admirers.  Half  the 
boys  in  her  set  were  in  love  with  her.  How 
she  danced!  how  she  dressed ! how  she  laughed ! 
how  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  cheeks 
with  blood  at  every  generous  word  and  act! 
how  untouched  her  heart  was,  and  how  little 
she  believed  that  any  body  really  enred  for  her! 

l4The  bright  years  flew  like  silken  threads, 
and  the  grim  Fates  were  spinning  her  destiny. 
Willful,  impetuous,  enthusiastic,  she  read  all 
the  books,  and  talked  with  the  sensible  men,  as 
well  as  danced  and  frolicked.  She  went  to  the 
opera  and  thought  each  tenor,  in  turn,  the 
superbest  and  most  fascinating  of  men.  She 
pored  over  romances  and  had  ideals  of  heroes. 

She  tried  to  put  the  men  she  knew  into  the 
ideal  clothes  she  had  manufactured.  But  they 
would  never  fit,  and  she  laughed  good-hu- 
moredly at  her  own  conceits.  Meanwhile  all 
the  years  and  the  months  were  good  fairies  and 
gavo  her  wonderful  gifts.  She  lived  in  the 
world.  She  cultivated  her  voice,  and  sang  at 
charity  concerts.  She  went  twice  a week  to 
the  ragged  schools ; and  five  times  a week  to 
great,  gay,  splendid  balls,  where  she  danced 
every  set,  and  bewitched  every  beholder.  Rc- 
mns  Swabbers  and  his  friends  said  she  was  so 
parfatiement  gantf,  and  chauss ^ and  mist?,  that  I 
supposed  the  English  language  had  broken  down 
in  the  attempt  to  express  her  perfections.  At 
length  my  yonng  friend  Remus  capitulated  to 
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this  overpowering  array  of  past  participles,  and 
offered  himself  and  the  hereditary  honors  mid 
estates  of  the  house  of  Swabbers  to  the  accept- 
ance of  Lucia.  She  was  very  much  surprised, 
and  very  decidedly  declined.  But  they  did  not 
quarrel ; and  Remus,  after  a few  genuine  tears, 
betook  himself  to  Miss  WolfFe  again. 

“Then  came  a vast  concourse  of  suitors;  at 
least  it  was  so  rumored.  I don’t  believe  any 
body  had  the  fact  from  Lucia,  for  I don’t  believe 
any  honorable  girl  is  like  a savage,  who  wishes 
the  tribe  to  count  his  scalps.  But  the  men 
sometimes  betrayed  it  in  many  ways;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  through  the  men 
that  these  little  secrets  get  out,  and  then  the  ex- 
posure is  charged  to  the  women,  upon  the  plausi- 
ble pretext  that  no  man  would  betray  his  own  dis- 
comfiture. Perhaps  no  man  would,  but  some 
men  do.  On  the  whole,  I find  it  wiser  to  take 
the  facts,  rather  than  the  theories,  of  life. 

“It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  Lucia 
was  dependent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  life 
she  led.  Many  a man  in  the  city  sighs  for  the 
country,  as  for  happiness ; and  being  once  buried 
in  the  rural  districts  would  give  half  his  fortune 
for  4 the  sweet  security  of  streets*  again.  Old 
Meerschaum,  who  has  smoked  for  forty  years, 
says  smoking  is  no  habit  with  him;  he  has  it 
perfectly  under  control,  and  could  leave  off  just 
when  he  pleases.  But  he  never  pleases.  So 
Lucia  said  she  rushed  to  balls  and  lived  in  the 
world  because  other  people  did.  She  enjoyed 
it,  to  be  sure,  but  she  could  give  it  up  at  any 
time.  At  each  of  the  five  balls  to  which  she 
went  every  week  she  said  that  she  should  be 
very  sorry  indeed  if  she  thought  she  could  not 
give  up  balls.  Lucia  had  her  preferences,  I am 
sure.  She  wondered  whether  -Pericles  would 
be  at  Mrs.  Swabbers’s  on  Tuesday  evening,  and 
whether  he  would  ask  her  to  dance  the  German. 
I know  that  she  was  engaged  to  dance  the  sec- 
ond polka-redowa  with  him  for  a whole  season. 
Then  there  was  less  Pericles  and  more  Julius 


Caesar  in  her  wonder,  and  she  was  quite  will- 
ing to  see  P.  talking  with  Clytemnestra  if  she 
had  J.  C.  sitting  by  her  side,  and  surmising  in 
his  lowest  and  sweetest  tones,  and  with  a look 
of  tender  meaning  in  his  eyes,  who  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  so  audacious  as  to  send  her  that 
bouquet!  But  Julius  Caesar  followed  Pericles, 
Petrarch  yielded  to  Pelham,  and  Vivian  Grey 
was  supplanted  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  this  latter  potentate  that 
Edgardo  was  presented  to  Lucia,  and  the  sceptre 
began  to  tremble  in  the  hand  of  Ptolemy. 

44  Edgardo,  whom  you  see  over  there  in  the 
corner  by  the  orchestra,  fanning  Miss  Dolly 
Swabbers,  was  entirely  captivated  by  Lucia.  But 
he  had  an  equal  horror  of  flirting  and  of  affected 
indifference.  His  honest  interest,  therefore,  was 
evident  at  once,  bnt  not  its  extent.  As  he  saw 
more  of  Lucia  it  was  very  clear  that  he  liked 
her  very  much ; but  even  the  double  eye-power 
of  Mrs.  Hydra  and  Mrs.  Gorgon,  who  applied 
themselves  with  untiring  alacrity  to  the  obser- 
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cover any  thing  further.  And  you  may  fancy 
how  skillfully  it  was  managed  by  Edgardo,  if 
you  notice  the  powers  of  observation  of  that 
pair  of  amiable  old  dragons  when  you  meet  them 
driving  together  on  the  beach  to-morrow  after- 
noon, and  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  gorged 
with  gossip. 

44  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  is  a very  sen- 
sible young  man,  abdicated.  Lucia  laughed, 
and  danced,  and  sewed,  and  went  about  doing, 
good,  as  she  always  did.  She  was  the  most 
brilliant  girl  in  society ; not  an  ideal  woman — 
men  do  not  fall  in  love  with  ideal  women — but 
a lovely  girl,  to  whom  Edgardo  had  entirely 
surrendered,  although  he  did  not  offer  to  put 
her  in  possession  of  a bit  of  her  new  domain. 

Do  you  suppose  she  knew  it  ? Do  you  suppose 
every  woman  knows  when  a man  loves  her  ? If 
he  tries  to  conceal,  doesn’t  he  conceal  too  much  ? 
if  he  is  bold,  is  he  not  too  bold  ? if  he  is  indif- 
ferent, is  it  not  clearly  an  affected  indiffer- 
ence ? I don’t  pretend  to  say  how  it  was.  But 
Lucia  carried  an  occasional  bouquet,  which  I 
am  persuaded  Edgardo  paid  for.  I grant  she 
carried  others,  which  were  not  charged  nor 
chargeable  to  him.  She  danced  often  with  him. 

So  she  did  with  twenty  others.  Poor  Mesdames 
Hydra  and  Gorgon  were  almost  in  despair. 

There  was  no  other  favorite,  however.  The 
throne,  if  not  secretly  occupied,  was  vacant. 

Young  Hotspur  made  a charge  at  it,  about  this 
time,  but  was  incontinently  repulsed.  Things 
continued  so  f<fir  several  months.  The  Fates 
spun,  and  the  world  went  on.  Pericles  married 
Simple  Susan,  and  Petrarch,  Mrs.  Patterson. 

Vivian  Grey  still  wears  a weed  for  Violet  Fane, 
and  Pelham  paired  with  the  little  Pocahontas. 

Julius  Csesar  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  is  a jolly  bachelor  to  this  day. 

“The  world  wagged;  Edgardo  loved.  Of 
course  a lady  never  loves  until  she  is  asked,  or 
I should  say  that  Lucia  was  not  indifferent.  In 
those  days  Edgardo  confided  in  me,  and  I heard 
all.  He  loved  intensely — as  silent  men  usually 
do  love.  But  he  was  full  of  good  sense,  and  he 
knew  that  this  world  is  a world  in  which  happi- 
ness is  dependent,  not  only  upon  feelings,  but 
upon  certain  conditions.  His  tastes  were  very 
quiet.  He  went  into  society  because  he  met 
Lucia  there.  He  was  cheerful,  but  retiring. 

His  character  was  strong,  and  his  habits  result- 
ed from  his  nature,  and  in  his  plan  of  life  4 so- 
ciety* was  secondary.  He  thought  he  saw  clearly 
enough,  how,  both  from  nature  and  habit,  as 
well  as  from  circumstances,  a gay  and  Ijvely, 
and  not  a quiet,  life,  was  necessary  to  Lucia. 
Therefore  he  restrained  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  lest  she  should  be  influenced  by  his 
love  to  love  him,  and  possibly  to  suffer.  He 
asked  my  advice.  It  was  very  simple.  I told 
him  that  when  he  was  traveling  in  a lightning- 
train  he  had  better  not  try  to  jump  out  of  the 
window,  but  to  stick  fast  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney. When  a man  is  in  love  there  is  but  oue 
bit  of  advice  to  give  him,  and  that  is,  4 Go  on.’ 

He  asked  me  if  I thought  Lucia  knew  that  he 
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loved  her.  I replied  that  I was  confident  Bhe 
knew  that  he  liked  her,  and  it  depended  entirely 
upon  her  feeling  for  him  whether  she  thought 
liking  was  loving.  O Heavens ! did  I think  she 
loved  him  ? I frankly  confessed  that  Miss  Lucia 
guarded  her  secret  warily,  and  that  I could  not 
tell. 


“ When  things  go  so  far  they  are  near  the 
crisis.  A few  evenings  after,  he  met  her  some- 
where, and,  as  the  night  was  perfect,  and  the  air 
warm,  and  the  distance  short,  and  papa  and 
mamma  were  also  going  to  walk,  she  consented 
to  allow  Edg&rdo  to  walk  home  with  her.  If  I 
were  the  moon — if  I were  the  sidewalk — if  I 
were  the  air,  I would  tell  you  just  what  he  said. 
He  would  never  tell  me,  and  the  moon  guards 
safely  her  sad  secrets.  But  he  came  into  my 
room  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  flushed, 
and  eager,  and  wild.  He  laughed,  and  cried, 
and  sobbed,  and  behaved  very  differently  from 
the  behavior  you  observe  at  this  moment  while 
he  is  conversing  with  Clytemnestra  near  the 
door.  He  told  me  many  times  and  in  many 
words  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  undeserving 
fools.  He  actually  quoted  poetry,  and  bounced 
out  of  my  room,  singing,  at  two  o’clock. 

“The  next  evening  Edgardo  came  in  pale 
and  quiet.  He  sat  down  by  me.  I was  smok- 
ing, and  had  on  my  Turkish  rvbe-de-ckambre, 
and  we  remained  for  a longtime  without  speak- 
ing. Then,  in  a very  collected  and  tranquil  way, 
he  told  me  that  he  was  convinced  he  ought  to 
renounce  Lucia ; that  much  as  he  loved  her,  he 
could  not  help  seeing  that  he  could  not  make 
her  happy,  for  he  could  not  ask  her  to  relinquish 
the  gay  life  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and 
which  she  preferred,  while  he,  certainly,  could 
not  give  up  his  habits  of  retirement  and  repose. 
The  manly  and  honorable  course,  therefore,  he 
thought,  was  to  end  every  thing  at  once.  This 
change  in  a day  surprised  even  me.  I asked 
him  if  Lucia  knew  of  his  passion,  or  if  she  had 
betrayed  any  feeling  for  him.  He  sighed,  and 
was  silent  for  a little  while,  and  then  said  that 
he  had  almost  betrayed  himself  the  night  be- 
fore; and  whether  it  was  his  eager  fancy,  or 
whether  the  moon  and  the  hour  had  unsealed 
her  heart  for  a moment,  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived that  she  was  not  indifferent  to  him,  and 
that  conviction  had  put  him  iuto  the  state  I 
saw  last  night,  but  had,  at  the  same  time,  made 
him  tremble  lest  he  had  not  paused  in  time.  I 
asked  him  how  he  dared  to  thwart  nature  in 
this  way,  and  whether  he  could  not  trust  a wo- 
man’s love  enough  to  believe  that  it  would  alter, 
and  mould  her  life  to  sympathy  with  that  of  her 
JoTer.  He  confessed  that  theoretically  he  did ; 
but  facts  are  against  ns,  he  said.  • It  was  useless 
to  combat  what  I felt  to  be  a conscientious  con- 
viction. But  it  seemed  to  me  deplorable,  and 
I told  him  so.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
through  the  whole  case,  and  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  conquer  his 
passion.  So  saying,  he  calmly  wished  me  good- 
night, and  went  away. 
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lay  ill  in  Paris  for  three  months,  fluttering  be- 
tween life  and  death.  I was  the  only  one  who 
knew  his  secret.  Now  no  one  knows  it  except 
you  and  I.  And  Lncia?  I can  not  telL  Her 
smile  was  always  as  sweet  afterward,  her  life 
glided  as  gently  on.  His  attentions  had  not 
been  pointed  enough  to  justify  criticism  or  re- 
mark ; and  when  he  left,  no  one  supposed  that 
his  feeling  for  her  had  been  more  than  a tran- 
sient admiration.  I think  she  must  have  had 
strange  doubts  and  surmises.  I think  the  sum- 
mer moonlight  must  sometimes  have  oppressed 
her  with  a sense  of  mystery.  I think  she  must 
have  sometimes  had  a sad  wonder  whether  a 
noble  man  could  be  untrue,  and  have  recoiled 
a little,  perhaps,  from  those  who  most  pleased 
her,  and  toward  whom  she  was  most  attracted. 

Bnt  there  was  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  her 
life.  She  spoke  freely  and  pleasantly  of  Ed- 
gardo; and  when  he  returned  last  year  from 
Europe,  where  he  had  remained  for  three  or 
four  years,  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  and 
her  manner  was  truly  frank  and  cordial.  I ob- 
serve, however,  that  the  throne  remains  unoc- 
cupied, and  that  Lucia  does  not  many. 

“ Ah,  well ; I see  the  people  are  going.  Here 
comes  your  Aunt  Mastodon  with  a cluster  of 
what  she  likes  to  call  in  scornful  Italics,  the 
sickly  aristocracy . She,  I observe,  is  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  them  by  vulgarity  and  ill- 
breeding.  Her  contemporaries,  Mesdames  Hy- 
dra and  Gorgon,  are  shut  up  in  a small  room, 
greedily  discussing  all  the  scandal  they  have 
scraped  up  to-day,  as  scavengers  rake  over  their 
filth.  Here  comes  Edgardo  with  my  friend  Miss 
Swabbers.  What  a dismal  mistake  he  made ! 

And  now  Lucia,  escorted  by  Epictetus  and  the 
blue  spectacles.  I suppose  he  is  insinuating 
sarcasms  about  dancing,  and  suggesting  that  she 
had  better  grapple  with  the  stern  realities  of 
life.  But  let  us  go ; here  is  the  gay  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  whispering  jokes  to  Lucia,  who 
smiles  and  smiles,  while  Epictetus  grows  ever 
bluer  behind  his  spectacles.  Come,  let  us  join 
Philadelphus,  and  go  down.” 

THE  BOHEMIAN. 

I WAS  launched  into  the  world  when  I reach- 
ed twenty-one,  at  which  epoch  I found  my- 
self in  possession  of  health,  strength,  physical 
beauty,  and  boundless  ambition.  I was  poor. 

My  father  had  been  an  unsuccessful  operator 
in  Wall  Street.  Had  passed  through  the  vari- 
ous vicissitudes  of  fortune  common  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  ended  by  being  left  a widower,  with 
barely  enough  to  live  upon  and  give  me  a col- 
legiate education.  As  I was  aware  what  stren- 
ous  exertions  he  had  made  to  accomplish  this 
last;  how  he  had  pinched  himself  in  a thou- 
sand ways  to  endow  me  with  intellectual  cap- 
ital, I immediately  felt,  on  leaving  college,  the 
necessity  of  burdening  him  no  longer.  The 
desire  for  riches  entirely  possessed  me.  I had 
no  dream  but  wealth.  Like  those  poor  wretches 
so  lately  starving  on  the  Darien  Isthmus,  who 
used  to  beguile  their  hunger  with  imaginary 
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banquets,  I consoled  my  pangs  of  present  pov- 
erty with  visions  of  boundless  treasure.  A friend 
of  mine,  who  was  paying  teller  in  one  of  our 
New  York  banks,  once  took  me  into  the  vaults 
when  he  was  engaged  in  depositing  his  specie, 
and  as  I beheld  the  golden  coins  falling  in  yel- 
low streams  from  his  hands,  a strange  mad- 
ness seemed  to  possess  me.  I became  from 
that  moment  a prey  to  a morbid  disorder, 
which,  if  we  had  a pschycological  pathology, 
might  be  classed  as  the  mania  aurabilis.  I 
literally  saw  gold.  Nothing  but  gold.  Walk- 
ing out  in  the  countiy  my  eyes  involuntarily 
sought  the  ground,  as  if  hoping  to  pierce  the 
sod  and  discover  some  hidden  treasure.  Com- 
ing home  late  at  nights,  through  the  silent  New 
York  streets,  every  stray  piece  of  mud,  or  loose 
fragment  of  paper  that  lay  upon  the  side-walk, 
was  carefully  scanned,  for,  in  spite  of  my  better 
reason,  I cherished  the  vague  hope  that  some 
time  or  other  I should  light  upon  a splendid 
treasure,  which,  for  want  of  a better  claimant, 
would  remain  mine.  It  seemed,  in  short,  as  if 
one  of  those  gold  gnomes  of  the  Hartz  Mount- 
ains had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  ruled  me 
like  a master.  I dreamed  such  dreams  as  would 
cast  Sinbad’s  valley  of  diamonds  into  the  shade. 
The  very  sunlight  itself  never  shone  upon  me 
but  the  wish  crossed  my  brain  that  I could  so- 
lidify its  splendid  beams  and  coin  them  into 
“ eagles.” 

I was  by  profession  a lawyer.  Like  the  rest 
of  my  fraternity  I had  my  little  office,  a small 
room  on  the  fourth  story  in  Nassau  Street,  with 
magnificent  painted  tin  labels  announcing  my 
rank  and  title  all  the  way  up  the  stairs.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  I had  nine  of  these  labels  fix- 
ed to  the  walls,  and  in  every  available  comer, 
my  legal  threshold  was  virgin.  No  client  glad- 
dened my  sight.  Many  and  many  a time  my 
heart  beat  as  I heard  heavy  footsteps  ascending 
the  stairs,  but  the  half-dawning  hope  of  em- 
ployment was  speedily  crushed.  They  always 
stopped  on  the  floor  below,  where  a disgusting 
conveyancer,  with  a large  practice,  had  put  up 
his  shingle.  So  I passed  day  after  day  alone  with 
my  “Code”  and  “Blackstone,”  and  my  “Chit- 
ty,”  writing  articles  for  the  magazines  on  legal- 
looking  paper — so  that  in  case  a client  entered 
he  might  imagine  I was  engaged  at  my  profes- 
sion— by  which  I earned  a scanty  and  precari- 
ous subsistence. 

I was,  of  course,  at  this  period  in  love.  That 
a young  man  should  be  very  ambitious,  very 
poor,  and  very  unhappy,  and  not  in  love,  would 
be  too  glaring  a contradiction  of  the  usual  course 
of  worldly  destinies.  I was,  therefore,  entirely 
and  hopelessly  in  love.  My  life  was  divided 
between  two  passions.  The  desire  of  becoming 
wealthy,  and  my  love  for  Annie  Deane. 

Annie  was  an  author’s  daughter.  Need  I 
add,  after  this  statement,  that  she  was  as  poor 
as  myself?  This  was  the  only  point  in  my 
theory  of  the  conquest  of  wealth  on  which  I 
contradicted  myself.  To  be  consistent  I should 
have  devoted  myself  to  some  of  those  young 
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ladies,  about  whom  it  is  whispered  before  you 
are  introduced,  that  “ she  will  have  a hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.”  But  though  I had 
made  up  my  mind  to  devote  my  life  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  and  though  I verily  believe 
I might  have  parted  with  my  soul  for  the  same 
end,  I had  yet  too  much  of  the  natural  man  in 
my  composition  to  sacrifice  my  heart 

Annie  Deane  was,  however,  such  a girl  as 
to  make  this  infraction  of  my  theory  of  life 
less  remarkable.  She  was,  indeed,  marvelous- 
ly beautiful.  Not  of  that  insipid  style  of  beau- 
ty which  one  sees  in  Greek  statues  and  London 
annuals.  Her  nose  did  not  form  a grand  line 
with  her  forehead.  Her  mouth  would  scarcely 
have  been  claimed  by  Cupid  as  his  bow;  but 
then,  her  upper  lip  was  so  short,  and  the  teeth 
within  so  pearly.  The  brow  was  so  white  and 
full,  and  the  throat  so  round,  slender,  and 
pliant;  and  when,  above  all  this,  a pair  of 
wondrous  dark-gray  eyes  reigned  in  supreme 
and  tender  beauty,  I felt  that  a portion  of  the 
wealth  of  my  life  had  already  been  accomplish- 
ed when  I gained  the  love  of  Annie  Deane. 

Our  love  affair  ran  as  smoothly  as  if  the  old  ad- 
age never  existed.  Probably  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  no  goal  in  sight,  we  were  altogether  too 
poor  to  dream  of  marriage  as  yet,  and  there  did 
not  seem  very  much  probability  of  my  achiev- 
ing the  success  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of 
our  schemes.  Annie’s  constitutional  delicacy, 
however,  was  a source  of  some  uneasiness  to 
me.  She  evidently  possessed  a very  highly- 
strung  nervous  organization,  and  was,  to  the  ex- 
tremest  degree,  what  might  be  termed  impres- 
sionable^ The  slightest  change  in  the  weather 
affected  her  strangely.  Certain  atmospheres  ap- 
peared to  possess  an  influence  over  her  for  the 
better  or  the  worse;  but  it  was  in  connection 
with  social  instincts,  so  to  speak,  that  the  pe- 
culiarities of  her  organism  were  so  strikingly 
developed.  These  instincts,  for  I can  not  call 
them  any  thing  else,  guided  her  altogether 
in  her  choice  of  acquaintances.  She  was  ac- 
customed to  declare  that  by  merely  touching  a 
person’s  hand,  she  could  tell  whether  she  would 
like  or  dislike  them.  Upon  the  entrance  of  cer- 
tain persons  into  a room  where  she  was,  even 
if  she  had  never  seen  them  before,  her  frame 
would  6ink  and  shiver  like  a dying  flower,  and 
she  would  not  recover  until  they  had  left  the 
apartment.  For  these  strange  affections  she 
could  not  herself  account,  and  they  on  more 
than  one  occasion  were  the  source  of  very  bitter 
annoyances  to  herself  and  her  parents. 

Well,  things  were  in  this  state  when  one  day, 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  I was  sitting  alone 
in  my  little  office.  The  beginning  of  a story 
which  I was  writing  for  Harper’s  lay  upon  the 
table.  The  title  was  elaborately  written  out  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I hod 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  second  paragraph. 

In  the  first — for  it  was  an  historical  tale  after 
the  most  approved  model — I had  described  the 
month,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  setting  sun. 

In  the  second  I introduced  my  three  horsemen, 
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who  were  riding  slowly  down  a hilL  The  nose 
of  the  first  and  elder  horseman,  however,  upset 
me.  I could  not  for  the  life  of  me  determine 
whether  it  was  to  be  aquiline  or  Roman. 

While  I was  debating  this  important  point, 
and  swaying  between  a multitude  of  sugges- 
tions, there  came  a sharp,  decisive  knock  at  my 
door.  I think  if  the  knock  had  come  upon  the 
nose  about  which  I was  thinking,  or  on  my  own, 
I could  scarcely  be  more  surprised.  “ A client !” 
I cried  to  myself.  “ Huzza!  the  gods  have  at 
last  laid  on  a pipe  from  Pactolus  for  my  espe- 
cial benefit.*  In  reality,  between  ourselves,  I 
did  not  say  any  thing  half  so  good,  but  the  ex- 
clamation as  I have  written  it  will  oonvey  some 
idea  at  the  vague  exultation  that  filled  my  soul 
when  I heard  that  knock. 

“Come  in !”  I cried,  when  I had  reached  down 
a Chitty,  and  concealed  my  story  under  a second- 
hand brief  which  I had  borrowed  from  a friend 
in  the  profession.  “ Come  in !”  and  I arranged 
myself  in  a studious  and  absorbed  attitude. 

The  door  opened  and  my  visitor  entered.  I 
had  a sort  of  instinct  that  he  was  no  client  from 
the  first  moment.  Rich  men — and  who  but  a 
rich  man  goes  to  law — may  sometimes  be  seedy 
in  their  attire,  but  it  is  always  a peculiar  and 
respectable  seediness.  The  air  of  wealth  is 
visible,  I know  not  by  what  magic,  beneath 
the  most  threadbare  coat.  You  see  at  a glance 
that  the  man  who  wears  it  might,  if  he  chose, 
be  clad  in  fine  linen.  The  seediness  of  the 
poor  man  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  unmis- 
takable. You  seem  to  discern  at  a glance  that 
his  coat  is  poor  from  necessity.  My  visitor  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  was  of  this  latter  class. 
My  hopes  of  profit  sank  at  the  6ight  of  his 
pale,  unshorn  face — his  old  shapeless  boots — his 
shabby  Kossuth  hat — his  over-coat  shining  with 
long  wear,  which,  though  buttoned,  I could  see 
no  longer  merited  its  name,  for  it  was  plain 
that  no  other  coat  lurked  beneath  it.  Withal 
this  man  had  an  air  of  conscious  power  as  he 
entered.  You  could  see  that  he  had  nothing  in 
his  pockets,  but  then  he  looked  as  if  he  had  a 
great  deal  in  his  brain.  - 

He  saluted  me  with  a sort  of  careless  respect 
as  he  entered.  I bowed  in  return,  and  offered 
him  die  other  chair.  1 had  bat  two. 

“Can  I do  any  thing  for  you,  Sir?”  I in- 
quired blandly,  still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  cli- 
entage. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  shortly;  “I  never  make  pur- 
poseless visits.” 

“ Hem ! If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  state 
your  case” — for  his  rudeness  rather  shook  my 
faith  in  his  poverty — “I  will  give  it  my  best 
attention.” 

“ Tve  no  doubt  of  that,  Mr.  Cranstoun,”  he 
replied ; “ for  you  are  as  much  interested  in  it 
as  I am.” 

“Indeed!”  I exclaimed,  not  without  some 
surprise  and  much  interest  at  this  sudden  dis- 
closure. “ To  whom  have  I the  honor  of  speak- 
ing, then?”  ! 

“My  name  is  Philijp  Brann.” 
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“ Brann  ? — Brann  ? A resident  of  this  city  ?” 

“ No.  I am  by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  I 
never  reside  any  where.” 

“Oh!  you  are  a commercial  agent,  then, 
perhaps ?” 

“lama  Bohemian !” 

“ A what  ?” 

“ A Bohemian,”  he  repeated,  coolly  removing 
the  papers  with  which  I had  concealed  my  mag- 
azine story,  and  glancing  over  the  commence- 
ment; “you  see,  my  habits  are  easy.” 

“I  see  it  perfectly,  Sir,”  I answered,  indig- 
nantly. 

“When  I say  that  I am  a Bohemian,  I do 
not  wish  you  to  understand  that  I am  a Zingaro. 

I don’t  steal  chickens,  tell  fortunes,  or  live  in 
a camp.  I am  a social  Bohemian,  and  fiy  at 
higher  game.” 

“ But  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  me  ?” 

I asked,  sharply ; for  I was  not  a little  provoked 
at  the  disappointment  I experienced  in  the  fel- 
low’s not  having  turned  out  to  be  a client. 

“Much.  It  is  necessary  that  you  should 
know  something  about  me  before  you  do  that 
which  you  will  do.” 

“ Oh,  I am  to  do  something,  then !” 

“ Certainly.  Have  you  read  Henri  Murgers 
* Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Bok&mef  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  you  can  comprehend  my  life. 

I am  clever,  learned,  witty,  and  tolerably  good 
looking.  I can  write  brilliant  magazine  arti- 
cles”— here  his  eye  rested  contemptuously  on 
my  historical  tale — “ I can  paint  pictures,  and, 
what  is  more,  sell  the  pictures  I paint.  I can 
compose  songs,  make  comedies,  and  captivate 
women.” 

“ On  my  word,  Sir,  you  have  a choice  of  pro- 
fessions,” I said,  sarcastically;  for  the  scorn 
with  which  the  Bohemian  had  eyed  my  story 
humiliated  me. 

“ That’s  it,”  he  answered ; “ I don’t  want  a 
profession.  I could  make  plenty  of  money  if 
I chose  to  work,  but  I don’t  choose  to  work.  I 
will  never  work.  I have  a contempt  for  labor.” 

“Probably  you  despise  money  equally,”  I 
replied,  with  a sneer. 

“No,  I don’t.  To  acquire  money  without 
trouble  is  the  great  object  of  my  life,  as  to  ac- 
quire it  in  any  way,  or  by  any  means,  is  the 
great  object  of  yours.” 

“And  pray,  Sir,  how  do  you  know  that  I 
have  any  such  object?”  I asked,  in  a haughty 
tone. 

“ Ob,  I know  it.  You  dream  only  of  wealth. 

You  intend  to  try  and  obtain  it  by  indnstry. 

You  will  never  Bncceed.” 

“ Your  prophecies,  Sir,  are  more  dogmatical 
than  pleasant.” 

“ Don’t  be  angry,”  be  replied,  smiling  at  my 
frowns.  “You  shall  be  wealthy.  I can  show 
you  the  road  to  wealth.  We  will  follow  it  to- 
gether I” 

The  sublime  assurance  of  this  man  astound- 
ed me.  His  glance,  penetrating  and  vivid, 
seemed  to  pierce  into  my  very  heart.  A strange 
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and  uncontrollable  interest  in  him  and  his  plans 
filled  my  breast.  I burned  to  know  more. 

“What  is  your  proposal?”  I asked,  severely; 
for  a thought  at  the  moment  flashed  across  me 
that  some  unlawful  scheme  might  be  the  aim 
of  this  singular  being. 

“ You  need  not  be  alarmed,”  he  answered,  as 
if  reading  my  thoughts.  “ The  road  I wish  to 
lead  you  is  an  honest  one.  I am  too  wise  a 
man  ever  to  become  a criminal.” 

“Then,  Mr.  Philip  Brann,  if  you  will  explain 
your  plans,  I shall  feel  more  assured  on  that 
point.” 

“ Well,  in  the  first  place,”  he  began,  crossing 
his  legs  and  taking  a cigar  out  of  a bundle  that 
lay  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  my  desk,  “ in 
the  first  place,  you  must  introduce  me  to  the 
young  lady  to  whom  you  are  engaged,  Miss 
Annie  Deane.” 

“ Sir !”  I exclaimed,  starting  to  my  feet,  and 
quivering  with  indignation  at  such  a proposal ; 
“ what  do  you  mean  ? Do  you  think  it  likely 
that  I would  introduce  to  a young  lady  in  whom 
I am  interested  a man  whom  I never  saw  before 
to-day,  and  who  has  voluntarily  confessed  to 
being  a vagabond  ? Sir,  in  spite  of  your  uni- 
versal acquirements,  I think  Providence  forgot 
to  endow  you  with  sense.” 

“Pll  trouble  you  for  one  of  those  matches. 
Thank  you.  So  you  refuse  to  introduce  me! 
I knew  you  would.  But  I also  know  that  ten 
minutes  from  this  time  you  will  be  very  glad  to 
do  it.  Look  at  my  eyes !” 

The  oddity  of  this  request,  and  the  calm  as- 
surance with  which  it  was  made,  were  too  much 
for  me.  In  spite  of  my  anger,  I burst  into  a 
fit  of  loud  laughter.  He  waited  patiently  until 
ray  mirth  had  subsided. 

“ You  need  not  laugh,”  he  resumed ; “I  am 
perfectly  serious.  Look  at  my  eyes  attentively, 
and  tell  me  if  you  see  any  thing  strange  in 
them.” 

At  such  a proposition  from  any  other  man, 
I should  have  taken  for  granted  that  he  was 
mocking  me,  and  kicked  him  down  stairs.  This 
Bohemian,  however,  had  an  earnestness  of  man- 
ner that  staggered  me.  I became  serious,  and 
I did  look  at  his  eyes. 

They  were  certainly  very  singular  eyes.  The 
most  singular  eyes  that  I had  ever  beheld. 
They  were  long,  gray,  and  of  a very  deep  hue. 
Their  steadiness  was  wonderful.  They  never 
moved.  One  might  fancy  that  they  were  gazing 
into  the  depths  of  one  of  those  Italian  lakes  on 
an  evening  when  the  waters  are  so  calm  as  to 
seem  solid.  But  it  was  the  interior  of  these 
organs — if  I may  so  speak — that  was  so  marvel- 
ous. As  I gazed,  I seemed  to  behold  strange 
things  passing  in  the  deep  gray  distance  which 
seemed  to  stretch  infinitely  away.  I could  ha* 
sworn  that  I saw  figures  moving,  and  landsca'  s 
wonderfully  real.  My  gaze  seemed  to  be  fas- 
tened to  his  by  some  inscrutable  power;  and 
the  outer  world  gradually  passing  off  like  a 
cloud,  left  me  literally  living  in  that  phantom 
region  which  I beheld  in  those  mysterious  eyes. 
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I was  aroused  from  this  curious  lethargy  by 
the  Bohemian's  voice.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first 
as  if  muffled  by  distance,  and  sounded  drowsily 
on  my  ear.  I made  a powerful  effort  and  re- 
called my  senses,  which  seemed  to  be  wander- 
ing in  some  far-off  places. 

“You  are  more  easily  affected  than  I Imag- 
ined,” remarked  Brann,  as  I stared  heavily  at 
him  with  a half-stupefied  air. 

“ What  have  you  done  ? What  is  this  leth- 
argy that  I feel  upon  me  ?”  I stammered  out. 

“Ah!  you  believe  now,”  replied  Brann,  cold- 
ly; “I  thought  you  would.  Did  you  observe 
nothing  strange  in  my  eyes  ?” 

“Yes.  I saw  landscapes,  and  figures,  and 
many  strange  things.  I almost  thought  I could 
distinguish  Miss — Miss — Deane!” 

“Well,  it  is  not  improbable.  People  can 
behold  whatever  they  wish  in  my  eyes.” 

“But  will  you  not  explain?  I no  longer 
doubt  the  fact  that  you  are  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary powers,  but  I must  know  more  of  you. 

Why  do  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  Miss 
Deane  ?” 

“Listen  to  me,  Cranstoun,”  answered  the 
Bohemian,  placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder; 

“ I do  not  wish  you  to  enter  into  any  blindfold 
compact.  I will  explain  all  my  views  to  you ; 
for  though  I have  learned  to  trust  no  man,  I 
know  you  can  not  avail  yourself  of  any  infor- 
mation I may  give  you  without  my  assistance.” 

“ So  much  the  better,”  said  I ; “ for  then  you 
will  not  suspect  me.” 

“As  you  have  seen,”  continued  the  Bohemi- 
an, “I  possess  some  remarkable  powers — the 
origin,  the  causes  of  these  endowments,  I do 
not  care  to  investigate.  The  scientific  men  of 
France  and  Germany  have  wearied  themselves 
in  reducing  the  psychological  phenomena  of 
w’hich  I am  a practical  illustration  to  a system. 

They  have  failed.  An  arbitrary  nomenclature, 
and  a few  interesting  and  suggestive  experi- 
ments made  by  Reichenbach,  are  all  the  results 
of  years  of  the  intellectual  toil  of  our  greatest 
minds.  As  you  will  have  guessed  by  this  time, 

I am  what  is  vulgarly  called  ‘ a Mesmerist’  I 
can  throw  people  into  trances,  deaden  the  nerv- 
ous susceptibilities,  and  do  a thousand  things 
by  which,  if  I chose  to  turn  exhibitor,  I could 
realize  a fortune.  But  while  possessing  those 
qualities  which  exhibit  merely  a commonplace 
superiority  of  psychical  force,  and  which  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  men  of  a highly  sym- 
pathetic organization,  I yet  can  boast  of  unique 
powers  such  as  I have  never  known  to  be  grant- 
ed to  another  being  besides  myself.  What  these 
powers  are  I have  now  no  need  to  inform  you. 

You  will  veiy  soon  behold  them  practically 
illustrated. 

“Now,  to  come  to  my  objects.  Like  you,  I 
am  ambitious,  but  I have,  r Jlike  you,  a consti- 
tutional objection  to  labor.  It  is  sacrilege  to 
expect  men  with  minds  like  yours  and  mine  to 
y ark.  Why  should  we — wh'f  are  expressly 
ad  evidently  created  by  Nature  to  eiyoy — why 
should  we,  with  our  delicate  tastes,  our  refined 
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susceptibilities,  our  highly-wrought  organ iza-  hours'  exertion  are  all  we  need  to  make  us  mil- 
tions,  spend  our  lives  in  ministering  to  the  en-  Uormaires  .” 

joyment  of  others  ? In  short,  my  friend,  I do  “ For  Heaven's  sake  explain ! I am  wearied 
not  wish  to  row  the  boat  in  the  great  voyage  in  with  curiosity  deferred.” 
life.  I prefer  sitting  at  the  stem,  with  purple  “ It  is  thus : This  island  and  its  vicinity 
awnings  and  ivory  couches  around  me,  and  my  abounds  in  concealed  treasure.  Much  has  been 
hand  upon  the  golden  helm.  I wish  to  achieve  deposited  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers  during 
fortune  at  a single  stroke.  With  your  assist-  their  wars  with  the  Indians.  Captain  Kyd  and 
ance  I can  do  it.  You  will  join  me !”  other  buccaneers  have  made  numberless  caches 

“Under  certain  conditions.”  containing  their  splendid  spoils,  which  a violent 

I was  not  yet  entirely  carried  away  by  the  death  prevented  their  ever  reclaiming.  Poor 
earnest  eloquence  of  this  strange  being.  Poe,  you  know,  who  was  a Bohemian,  like  my- 

“I  will  grant  what  conditions  you  like,”  he  self,  made  a story  on  the  tradition,  but,  poor  fel- 
continued,  fervently.  “Above  all,  I will  set  low!  he  only  dug  up  his  treasure  on  paper.  There 
your  mind  at  rest  by  swearing  to  you,  whatever  was  also  a considerable  quantity  of  plate,  jewels, 
may  be  my  power,  never  in  any  way  to  interfere  and  coin  concealed  by  the  inhabitants  of  New 
between  you  and  the  young  girl  whom  you  love.  York  and  the  neighborhood  during  the  war  with 
I will  respect  her  as  I would  a sister.”  England.  You  may  wonder  at  my  asserting 

This  last  promise  cleared  away  many  of  my  this  so  confidently.  Let  it  suffice  for  you  that 
doubts.  The  history  which  this  man  gave  of  him-  I know  it  to  be  so.  It  is  my  intention  to  dis- 
selfi  and  the  calm  manner  with  which  he  asserted  cover  some  of  this  treasure.” 
his  wondrous  power  over  women,  I confess  ren-  Having  calmly  made  this  announcement,  he 
dered  me  somewhat  cautious  about  introducing  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  at  me  with  the  air 
him  to  Annie.  His  air  was,  however,  now  so  of  a god  prepared  to  receive  the  ovations  of  his 
frank  and  manly;  he  seemed  to  be# so  entirely  worshipers. 

absorbed  by  his  one  idea  of  wealth,  that  I had  “ How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?”  I inquired 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  to  him  that  I accepted  earnestly,  for  I had  begun  to  put  implicit  faith 
his  strange  proposals.  in  this  man,  who  seemed  equally  gifted  and  au- 

“Good!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  arc,  I see,  a dacious. 
man  of  resolution.  We  will  succeed.  I will  “ There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  can  arrive 
now  let  you  into  my  plans.  Your  fianc6ey  MisB  at  our  desires.  The  first  is  by  the  command  of 
Annie  Deane,  is  a clairvoyante  of  the  first  water,  that  power  common  to  somnambules , who,  having 
I saw  her  the  other  day  at  the  Academy  of  De-  their  faculties  concentrated  on  a certain  object 
sign.  I stood  near  her  as  she  examined  a pic-  during  the  magnetic  trance,  become  possessed 
tore,  and  my  physiognomical  and  psychcological  of  the  power  of  inwardly  beholding  and  verbally 
knowledge  enabled  me  to  ascertain  beyond  a describing  it,  as  well  as  the  locality  where  it  is 
doubt  that  her  organization  was  the  most  nerv-  situated.  The  other  is  peculiar  to  myself,  and 
ous  and  svmpathetic  I had  ever  met.  It  is  to  as  you  have  seen,  consists  in  rendering  my  eyes 
her  pure  and  piercing  instincts  that  we  will  owe  a species  of  camera  obscura  to  the  clairvoyant e,  in 
our  success.”  which  she  vividly  perceives  all  that  we  would 

Without  regarding  my  gestures  of  astonish-  desire.  This  mode  I have  greater  faith  in  than 
ment  and  alarm,  he  continued : in  any  other,  and  I believe  that  our  success  will 

“ You  must  know  that  this  so-called  science  bo  found  there.” 
of  Mesmerism  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  professors  “ How  is  it,”  I inquired,  “ that  you  have  not 
are,  for  the  most  part,  incapablcs,  ith  pupils  before  put  this  wondrous  power  to  a like  use  ? 
credulous  fools.  As  a proof  of  this,  endeavor  Why  did  you  not  enrich  yourself  long  since 
to  recall,  if  you  can,  any  authentic  instance  in  through  this  means  ?” 

which  this  science  has  been  put  to  any  practical  “ Because  I have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
use.  Have  these  mesmeric  professors  and  their  somnambuk  sufficiently  impressionable  to  be  re- 
instruments,  ever  been  able  to  predict  or  foresee  liable  in  her  evidence.  I have  tried  many,  but 
the  rise  of  stocks,  the  course  of  political  events,  they  have  all  deceived  me.  You  confess  to  hav- 
the  approaches  of  disaster.  Never,  my  friend,  ing  beheld  certain  shadowy  forms  in  my  eyes, 
save  in  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and  Sir  but  you  could  not  define  them  distinctly.  The 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  The  reason  of  this  is  reason  is  simply  that  your  magnetic  organization 
very  simple.  The  professors  were  limited  in  was  not  perfect.  This  faculty  of  mine,  which  has 
their  power,  and  the  somnambules  limited  in  their  so  much  astonished  you,  is  nothing  new.  It  is 
susceptibilities.  When  two  such  people  as  Miss  practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  who  use  a small 
I>eanc  and  myself  labor  together,  every  thing  is  glass  mirror  where  I use  my  eyes.  The  testi- 
possible  !”  # mjonjr  of  M.  Leon  Labordc,  who  practiced  the 

“ Oh ! I see.  You  propose  to  operate  in  the  a :t  himself,  Lord  Prudhoe,  and  a host  of  other 
stocks.  My  dear  Syfc  you  are  mad.  Where  is  wit  nesses  have  recorded  their  experience  of  the 
the  money  ?”  trutn  of  the  science  which  I preach.  However, 

“ Bah ! who  said  any  thing  about  operating  I need  discourse  no  further  on  it.  I will  prove 
in  stocks  ? ThA^  involves  labor  and  an  office  to  you  its  verity.  Now  that  you  have  questioned 
I can  afford  ne.thcr.  No,  Cranstoun,  we  wil  me  sufficiently,  will  you  introduce  me  to  your 
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“ And  will  you  promise  me,  Mr.  Philip  Brann, 
on  your  honor  as  a man,  that  you  will  respect 
my  relations  with  that  lady  ?” 

“ I promise,  upon  my  honor !” 

“ Then,  I yield.  When  shall  it  be  ?” 

“ To-night.  I hate  delays.** 

“ This  evening,  then,  I will  meet  you  at  the 
Astor  House,  and  we  will  go  together  to  Mr. 
Deane’s  house.” 

That  night,  accompanied  by  my  new  friend, 
the  Bohemian,  I knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Deane’s  house  in  Amity  Place.  A modest 
neighborhood  fit  for  a man  who  earned  his  liv- 
ing by  writing  novels  for  cheap  publishers,  and 
correspondence  for  Sunday  newspapers.  Annie 
was,  as  usual,  in  the  sitting-room  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  lamps  had  not  yet  been  lighted,  so  that 
the  apartment  seemed  filled  with  a dull  gloom 
as  we  entered. 

“ Annie  dear,”  said  I,  as  she  ran  to  meet  me, 
“let  me  present  to  you  my  particular  friend, 
Mr.  Philip  Brann,  whom  I have  brought  with 
me  for  a special  purpose,  which  I will  presently 
explain.” 

She  did  not  reply. 

Piqued  by  this  strange  silence,  and  feeling 
distressed  about  the  Bohemian,  who  stood  calm- 
ly upright  with  a faint  smile  on  his  lips,  I re- 
peated my  introduction  rather  sharply. 

“Annie,”  I reiterated,  “yon  could  not  have 
heard  me.  I am  anxious  to  introduce  to  you 
my  friend,  Mr.  Brann.” 

“ I heard  you,”  she  answered,  in  a low  voice, 
matching  at  my  coat  as  if  to  support  herself, 
“ hut  I feel  very  ill.” 

“ Good  Heavens ! what’s  the  matter,  darling? 
Let  me  get  you  a glass  of  wine,  or  water.” 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,”  said  the  Bohemian, 
arresting  my  meditated  rush  to  the  door,  “I 
understand  Miss  Deane’s  indisposition  thor- 
oughly. If  she  will  permit  me,  I will  relieve 
her  at  once.” 

A low  murmur  of  assent  seemed  to  break  in- 
voluntarily from  Annie’s  lips.  The  Bohemian 
led  her  calmly  to  an  arm-chair  near  the  window, 
held  her  hands  in  his  for  a few  moments,  and 
spoke  a few  words  to  her  in  a low  tone.  In  less 
than  a minute  she  declared  herself  quite  recov- 
ered. 

“ It  was  you  who  caused  my  illness,”  she  said 
to  him,  in  a tone  whose  vivacity  contrasted 
strangely  with  her  previous  languor.  “I  felt 
your  presence  in  the  room  like  a terrible  elec- 
trical shock.” 

“ And  I have  cured  what  I caused,”  answered 
the  Bohemian ; “ you  are  very  sensitive  to  mag- 
netic impressions.  So  much  the  better.” 

“ Why  so  much  the  better?”  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

“ Mr.  Cranstoun  will  explain,”  replied  Brann 
carelessly ; and,  with  a slight  bow,  he  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  dusky  room,  leaving  Annie 
and  myself  together. 

“ Who  is  this  Mr.  Brann,  Henry?”  asked 
Annie,  as  soon  as  the  Bohemian  was  out  of  ear- 
shot. /‘■His  presence  affects  me  strangely.” 
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“ He  is  a strange  person,  who  possesses  won- 
derful powers,”  I answered ; “ he  is  going  to  be 
of  great  service  to  us,  Annie  ?” 

“ Indeed ! how  so  ?” 

I then  related  to  her  what  had  passed  between 
the  Bohemian  and  myself  at  my  office,  and  ex- 
plained his  object  in  coming  hither  on  this  even- 
ing. I painted  in  glowing  colors  the  magnifi- 
cent future  that  opened  for  her  and  myself,  if 
his  scheme  should  prove  successful,  and  ended  by 
entreating  her,  for  my  sake,  to  afford  the  Bohe- 
mian every  facility  for  arriving  at  the  goal  of  his 
desires. 

As  I finished,  I discovered  that  Annie  was 
trembling  violently.  I caught  her  hand  in  mine. 

It  was  icy  cold,  and  quivered  with  a sort  of  agi- 
tated and  intermittent  tremor. 

“ Oh,  Heniy !”  she  exclaimed,  “ I feel  a sin- 
gular presentiment  that  seems  to  warn  me  against 
this  thing.  Let  us  rest  content  in  our  poverty. 

Have  a true  heart,  and  learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait.  You  will  be  rich  in  time ; and  then  we 
will  live  happily  together,  secure  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  our  means  have  been  acquired 
by  honest  industry.  I fear  those  secret  treasure- 
seekings.” 

“What  nonsense!”  I cried;  “these  are  a 
timid  girl’s  fears.  It  would  be  folly  to  pine 
patiently  for  years  in  poverty  when  we  can 
achieve  wealth  at  a stroke.  The  sooner  we  are 
rich  the  sooner  we  will  be  united,  and  to  post- 
pone that  moment  would  be  to  make  me  almost 
doubt  your  love.  Let  us  try  this  man’s  power. 

There  will  be  nothing  lost  if  he  fails.” 

“Do  with  me  as  you  will,  Henry,”  she  an- 
swered, “ I will  obey  you  in  all  things ; only  I 
can  not  help  feeling  a vague  terror  that  seems 
to  forbode  misfortune.” 

I laughed  and  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
rang  for  lights  in  order  that  the  experiment 
might  be  commenced  at  once.  We  three  were 
alone.  Mrs.  Deane  was  on  a visit  at  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  Deane  was  occupied  ■with  his  literary 
labors  ill  another  room,  so  that  we  had  every 
thing  necessary  to  insure  the  quiet  which  the 
Bohemian  insisted  should  reign  during  his  ex- 
periments. 

The  Bohemian  did  not  magnetize  in  the 
common  way  with  passes  and  manipulations. 

He  sat  a little  in  the  shade,  with  his  back  to 
the  strong  glare  of  the  chandeliers,  while  Annie 
sat  opposite  to  him,  looking  full  in  his  face.  I 
sat  at  a little  distance  at  a small  table,  with  a 
pencil  and  note-book,  with  which  I was  prepar- 
ing to  register  such  revelations  as  our  ciairvoy - 
ante  should  make. 

The  Bohemian  commenced  operations  by  en- 
gaging Miss  Deane  in  a light  and  desultory  con- 
versation. He  seemed  conversant  with  all  the 
topics  of  the  town,  and  talked  of  the  opera,  and 
the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  De- 
sign, as  glibly  as  if  he  had  never  done  any  thing 
but  cultivate  small  talk.  Imperceptibly  but  rap- 
idly, however,  he  gradually  led  the  conversa- 
tion to  money  matters.  From  these  he  glided 
into  a dissertation  on  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
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touched  on  the  topic  of  celebrated  misers,  thence 
slid  smoothly  into  a discourse  on  concealed 
treasures,  about  which  he  spoke  in  so  eloquent 
and  impressive  a manner  as  to  completely  fas- 
cinate both  his  hearers. 

Then  it  was  that  I observed  a singular  change 
take  place  in  Annie  Deane’s  countenance.  Hith- 
erto pale  and  somewhat  listless,  as  if  suffering 
from  mental  depression,  she  suddenly  became 
illumined  as  if  by  an  inward  fire.  A rosy  flush 
mounted  to  her  white  cheeks ; her  lips,  eagerly 
parted  as  if  drinking  in  some  intoxicating  at- 
mosphere, were  ruddy  with  a supernatural  health, 
and  her  eyes  dilated  as  they  gazed  upon  the 
Bohemian  with  a piercing  intensity.  The  lat- 
ter ceased  to  speak,  and  after  a moment’s  si- 
lence, he  said  gently, 

44  Miss  Deane,  do  you  see  ?” 

44  I see !”  she  murmured,  without  altering  the 
fixity  of  her  gaze  for  an  instant. 

‘‘Mark  what  you  observe  well,”  continued 
the  Bohemian;  “describe  it  with  all  possible 
accuracy;”  then  turning  to  me,  he  said  rapidly, 
44  Take  care  and  note  every  thing.” 

44  I see,”  pursued  Annie,  speaking  in  a meas- 
ured monotone,  and  gazing  into  the  Bohemian’s 
eyes,  while  she  waved  her  hand  gently  as  if 
keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of  her  words,  “ I 
see  a sad  and  mournful  island  on  which  the 
ocean  beats  forever.  The  sandy  ridges  are 
crowned  with  manes  of  bitter  grass  that  wave 
and  wave  sorrowfully  in  the  wind.  No  trees 
or  shrubs  are  rooted  in  that  salt  and  sterile 
soil.  The  burning  breath  of  the  Atlantic  has 
scared  the  surface  and  made  it  always  barren. 
The  surf  that  whitens  on  the  shore  drifts  like  a 
shower  of  snow  across  its  bleak  and  storm- 
blown  plains.  It  is  the  home  of  the  sea-gull 
and  the  crane.” 

44  It  is  called  Coney  Island  ?”  the  Bohemian 
half  inquired,  half  asserted. 

44  It  is  the  name,”  pursued  the  Seeress,  but 
in  so  even  a tone  that  one  would  scarce  imag- 
ine she  had  heard  the  question.  She  then  con- 
tinued to  speak  as  before,  still  keeping  up  that 
gentle  oscillation  of  her  hand,  which,  in  spite 
of  my  reason,  seemed  to  me  to  have  some- 
thing terrible  in  its  monotony. 

44 1 see  the  spot,”  she  continued,  “where  that 
you  love  lies  buried.  My  gaze  pierces  through 
the  shifting  soil  until  it  finds  the  gold  that  burns 
in  the  gloom.  And  there  are  jewels,  too,  of 
regal  size  and  priceless  value  hidden  so  deeply 
in  the  barren  sand ! No  sunlight  has  reached 
them  for  many  years,  but  they  bum  for  me  as 
if  they  were  set  in  the  glory  of  an  eternal  day !” 

“Describe  the  spot  accurately!”  cried  the 
Bohemian  in  a commanding  tone,  making  for 
the  first  time  a supremely  imperative  gesture. 

44  There  is  a spot  upon  that  lonely  island,” 
the  Scercss  continued,  in  that  unimpassioned 
monotone  that  seemed  more  awful  than  the 
thunder  of  an  army,  “where  three  huge  sandy 
ridges  meet.  At  the  junction  of  th<?fee  three 
ridges  a stake  of  locust-wood  is  driven  deeply 
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shadow  falls  westward  on  the  sand.  Where 
this  shadow  ends  the  treasure  lies.” 

44  Can  you  draw  ?”  asked  the  Bohemian. 

“ She  can  not,”  I answered  hastily.  The  Bo- 
hemian raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence. 

44 1 can  draw  now”  the  Seeress  replied  firmly, 
never  for  an  instant  removing  her  eyes  from 
the  Bohemian’s. 

44  Will  you  draw  the  locality  you  describe,  if 
I give  you  the  materials?”  pursued  the  mag- 
netizer. 

“I  will” 

Brann  drew  a sheet  of  Bristol  board  and  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket,  and  presented  them  to 
her  in  silence.  She  took  them,  and  still  keep- 
ing her  eyes  immovably  fixed  on  those  of  the 
mngnetizer,  she  commenced  sketching  rapidly. 

I was  thunderstruck.  Annie,  I knew,  possessed 
no  accomplishments,  and  had  never  made  even 
the  rudest  sketch  before. 

“ It  is  done !”  she  said,  after  a few  minutes 
silence,  handing  the  Bristol  board  back  to  the 
Bohemian.  Moved  by  an  inexpressible  curi- 
osity I rose  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  It 
was  wonderful ! There  was  a masterly  sketch 
of  such  a locality  as  she  described  executed  on 
the  paper.  But  its  vividness,  its  desolation,  its 
evident  truth  were  so  singularly  given  that  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  senses.  I could  al- 
most hear  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  howling 
over  the  barren  sands. 

“There  is  something  wanting  yet,”  said  the 
Bohemian,  handing  the  sketch  back  to  her,  and 
smiling  at  my  amazement. 

“I  know  it,”  she  remarked,  calmly.  Then 
giving  a few  rapid  strokes  with  her  pencil,  she 
handed  it  to  him  once  more. 

The  points  of  the  compass  had  been  added  in 
the  itppej'  right  hand  comer  of  the  drawing . No- 
thing more  was  needed  to  establish  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  sketch. 

“This  is  truly  wonderful!”  I could  not  help 
exclaiming. 

“It  is  finished!”  cried  the  Bohemian,  exult- 
ingly,  and  dashing  his  handkerchief  two  or  three 
times  across  Annie’s  face.  Under  this  new  in- 
fluence her  countenance  underwent  a rapid 
change.  Her  eyes,  a moment  before  dilated  to 
their  utmost  capabilities,  now  suddenly  became 
doll,  and  the  eyelids  drooped  heavily  over  them. 

Her  form,  that  during  the  previous  scene  had 
been  rigidly  erect,  and  stnmg  to  its  highest 
point  of  tension,  seemed  to  collapse  like  one 
of  those  strips  of  gold-leaf  that  electricians  ex- 
periment with,  when  the  subtle  fluid  has  ceased 
to  course  through  its  pores.  Without  uttering 
a word,  and  before  the  Bohemian  or  myself 
conld  stir,  she  sank  like  a corpse  on  the  floor. 

“ Wretch !”  I cried,  rushing  forward,  44  what 
have  you  done  ?” 

44  Secured  the  object  of  our  joint  ambition,” 
replied  the  fellow  with  that  imperturbable  calm- 
ness that  so  distinguished  him.  “Do  not  be 
alarmed  at  this  fainting  fit,  my  friend.  Ex- 
haustion is  always  the  consequence  of  such 
violent  psychological  phenomena.  Miss  Deane 
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will  be  perfectly  recovered  by  to-morrow  even- 
ing, and  by  that  time  we  will  have  returned 
millionnaires .” 

44  I will  not  leave  her  until  she  is  recovered,” 
I answered  sullenly,  while  I tried  to  . restore  the 
dear  girl  to  consciousness. 

“Yes,  but  you  will,”  asserted  Brann,  lighting 
his  cigar  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  very  particular 
had  happened.  44  By  dawn,  to-morrow,  you  and 
I will  have  embarked  for  Coney  Island.” 

44  You  cold-blooded  savage !”  I cried  passion- 
ately, 44  will  you  assist  me  to  restore  your  vic- 
tim to  consciousness  ? If  you  do  not,  by  Heav- 
en, I will  blow  your  brains  out !” 

“What  with?  The  fire-shovel?”  he  an- 
swered with  a laugh.  Then  carelessly  ap- 
proaching he  took  Annie’s  hands  in  his,  and 
blew  with  his  mouth  gently  upon  her  forehead. 
The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  Her  eyes 
gradually  unclosed,  and  she  made  a feeble  effort 
to  sustain  herself. 

44  Call  the  housekeeper,”  said  the  Bohemian, 
44  have  Miss  Deane  conducted  to  bed,  and  by 
to-morrow  evening  all  will  be  tranquil.” 

I obeyed  his  directions  almost  mechanically, 
little  dreaming  how  bitterly  his  words  would  be 
realized.  Yes ! truly.  All  would  be  tranquil 
by  to-morrow  evening ! 

I sat  up  all  night  with  Brann.  I did  not 
leave  Mr.  Deane’s  until  a late  hour,  when  I saw 
Annie  apparently  wrapped  in  a peaceful  slum- 
ber, and  betook  myself  to  a low  tavern  that 
remained  open  all  night,  where  the  Bohemian 
awaited  me.  There  we  arranged  our  plan. 
We  were  to  take  a boat  at  the  Battery  at  the 
earliest  glimpse  of  dawn,  then,  provided  with  a 
spade  and  shovel,  a pocket  compass,  and  a small 
valise  in  which  to  transport  our  treasure,  we 
were  to  row  down  to  our  destination.  I was 
feverish  and  troubled.  The  strange  scene  I 
had  witnessed,  and  the  singular  adventure  that 
awaited,  seemed  in  combination  to  have  set  my 
brain  on  fire.  My  temples  throbbed ; the  cold 
perspiration  stood  upon  my  forehead,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  I allowed  myself  to  join  the 
Bohemian  in  the  huge  draughts  of  brandy 
which  he  continually  gulped  down,  and  which 
seemed  to  produce  little  or  no  effect  on  his  iron 
frame.  How  madly,  how  terribly  I longed  for 
the  dawn ! 

At  last  the  hour  came.  We  took  our  imple- 
ments in  a carriage  down  to  the  Battery,  hired 
a boat,  and  in  a short  time  were  out  in  the 
stream  pulling  lustily  down  the  foggy  harbor. 
The  exercise  of  rowing  seemed  to  afford  me 
some  relief.  I pulled  madly  at  my  oar,  until 
the  sweat  rolled  in  huge  drops  from  my  brow, 
and  hung  in  trembling  beads  on  the  curls  of  my 
hair.  After  a long  and  wearisome  pull  we 
landed  on  the  island  at  the  most  secluded  spot 
we  could  find,  taking  particular  care  that  it  was 
completely  sheltered  from  the  view  of  the  soli- 
tary hotel,  where  doubtless  many  inquisitive 
idlers  would  be  found.  After  beaching  our 
boat  carefully,  we  struck  toward  the  centre  of 
the  island,  Brann  seeming  to  possess  some  won- 
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derful  instinct  for  the  discovery  of  localities, 
for  almost  without  any  trouble  he  walked  nearly 
straight  to  the  spot  we  were  in  search  of. 

44  This  is  the  place,”  said  he,  dropping  the 
valise  which  he  carried.  “ Here  are  the  three 
ridges,  and  the  locust  stake,  lying  exactly  due 
north.  Let  us  see  what  the  true  time  is.” 

So  saying  he  unlocked  the  valise  and  drew 
forth  a small  sextant,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  take  an  observation.  I could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  genius  of  this  man,  who  seemed  to 
think  of  and  foresee  every  thing.  After  a few 
moments  engaged  in  making  calculations  on 
the  back  of  a letter,  he  informed  me  that  ex- 
actly twenty-one  minutes  would  elapse  before 
the  shadow  of  the  locust-stake  would  fall  on  the 
precise  spot  indicated  by  the  Seeress.  44  Just 
time  enough,”  said  he,  44  to  enjoy  a cigar.” 

Never  did  twenty -one  minutes  appear  so  long 
to  a human  being  as  these  did  to  me.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  landscape  to  arrest  my  at- 
tention. All  was  a wild  waste  of  sand,  on 
which  a few  patches  of  salt  grass  w aved  mourn- 
fully. My  heart  beat  until  I could  hear  its 
pulsations.  A thousand  times  I thought  that 
my  strength  must  give  way  beneath  the  weight 
of  my  emotions,  and  that  death  would  overtake 
me  ere  I had  realized  my  dreams.  I was 
obliged  at  length  to  dip  my  handkerchief  in  a 
marshy  pool  that  was  near  me,  and  bind  it 
about  my  burning  temples. 

At  length  the  shadow  from  the  locust  log  fell 
upon  the  enchanted  spot.  Brann  and  myself 
seized  the  spades  wildly,  and  dug  with  the  fury 
of  ghouls  who  were  rooting  up  their  loathsome 
repast.  The  light  sand  flew  in  heaps  on  all 
sides.  The  sweat  rolled  from  our  bodies.  The 
hole  grew  deeper  and  deeper ! 

At  last — oh  Heavens! — a metallic  sound  1 
my  spade  struck  some  hollow  sonorous  sub- 
stance. My  limbs  fairly  shook  as  I flung  my- 
self into  the  pit,  and  scraped  the  sand  away 
with  my  nails.  I laughed  like  a madman  and 
burrowed  like  a mole.  The  Bohemian,  always 
calm,  with  a few  strokes  of  his  shovel  laid  bare 
an  old  iron  pot  with  a loose  lid.  In  an  instant 
this  tfas  dashed  witli  a frantic  blow  of  my  fist, 
and  my  hands  were  buried  in  a heap  of  shin- 
ing gold ! Red  glittering  coins ; bracelets  that 
seemed  to  glow  like  the  stars  in  heaven ; gob- 
lets, rings,  jewels  in  countless  profusion  flashed 
before  my  eyes  for  an  instant  like  the  sparkles 
of  an  Aurora — then  came  a sudden  darkness — 
and  I remember  no  more ! 

How  long  I lay  in  this  unconscious  state  I 
know  not.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I was  aroused 
by  a sensation  similar  to  that  of  having  water 
poured  upon  me,  and  I was  some  moments  be- 
fore I could  summon  up  sufficient  strength  to 
raise  myself  on  one  elbow'.  I looked  bewil- 
deredly  around.  I w*as  alone!  I then  strove 
to  remember  something  that  I seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  w’hen  my  eye  fell  on  the  hole  in  the 
sand,  on  the  edge  of  which  I found  I was  lying. 

A dull-red  gleam  as  of  gold  seemed  to  glimmer 
from  out  the  bottom.  This  talismanic  sight 
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restored  to  me  every  thing — my  memory  and 
my  strength.  I sprang  to  my  feet.  I gazed 
around.  The  Bohemian  was  nowhere  visible. 
Had  he  fled  with  the  treasure?  My  heart 
failed  me  for  a moment  at  the  thought;  but 
no ! there  lay  the  treasure  gleaming  still  in  the 
depths  of  the  hole,  with  a dull -red  light,  like 
the  distant  glare  of  hell.  I looked  at  the  sun ; 
he  had  sank  low  in  the  horizon,  and  the  dews 
already  falling,  had,  with  the  damp  sca-air, 
chilled  me  to  the  bone.  While  I was  brushing 
die  moisture  from  my  coat,  wondering  at  this 
strange  conduct  of  the  Bohemian,  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  a slip  of  paper  pinned  upon  my  sleeve. 
I tore  it  off  eagerly.  It  contained  these  words: 

“I  leave  you.  I am  honest  though  I am 
selfish,  and  have  divided  with  you  the  treasure 
which  you  have  helped  me  to  gain.  You  are 
now  rich,  but  it  may  be  that  you  will  not  be 
happy.  Beturn  to  the  city,  but  return  in  doubt. 

“ The  Bohemian.” 

What  terrible  enigma  was  this  that  the  last 
sentence  of  this  note  enshrouded?  what  vailed 
mystery  was  it  that  rose  before  my  inward 
vision  in  shapeless  horror?  I knew  not.  I 
could  not  guess,  but  a foreboding  of  some  un- 
known and  overwhelming  disaster  rushed  in- 
stantly upon  me,  and  seemed  to  crush  my  very 
soul.  Was  it  Annie,  or  was  it  my  father  ? One 
thing  was  certain,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  penetrating  the  riddle.  I seized  the  valise, 
which  the  Bohemian  had  charitably  left  me — 
how  he  bore  away  his  own  shore  of  the  treasure 
I know  not — and  poured  the  gold  and  jewels 
into  it  with  trembling  hands.  Then  scarce  able 
to  travel  with  the  weight  of  the  treasure,  I 
staggered  toward  the  beach,  where  we  had  left 
the  boat.  She  was  gone.  Without  wasting  an 
instant  I made  my  way  as  rapidly  as  I could  to 
the  distant  pier,  where  a thin  stream  of  white 
smoke  informed  me  that  the  steamer  for  New 
York  was  waiting  for  the  bathers.  I reached 
her  just  as  she  was  about  to  start,  and  stagger- 
ing to  an  obscure  corner  sat  down  upon  my 
treasure  sorrowfully. 

With  what  different  feelings  to  those  which  I 
anticipated  was  I returning  to  the  city.  My 
dream  of  wealth  had  been  realized  beyond  my 
wildest  hopes.  All  that  I had  thought  neces- 
sary to  yield  me  the  purest  happiness  was  mine, 
and  yet  there  was  not  a more  miserable  wretch 
in  existence.  Those  fatal  words — “Return  to 
the  city,  but  return  in  doubt !”  were  ever  before 
me.  Oh ! how  I counted  every  stroke  of  the 
engine  that  impelled  me  to  the  city. 

There  was  a poor  blind  humpbacked  fiddler 
on  board,  who  played  all  along  the  way.  He 
played  execrably,  and  his  music  made  my  flesh 
creep.  As  we  neared  the  city  he  came  round 
with  his  hat  soliciting  alms.  In  my  reckless- 
ness, I tumbled  all  the  money  I had  in  my 
pockets  into  his  hands.  I never  shall  forget  the 
look  of  joy  that  flashed  over  his  poor  old  seared 
and  sightless  face  at  the  touch  of  these  few  dol- 
lars. ‘/Good  Heavens!”  I groaned,  “here  am 
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I,  sitting  on  the  wealth  of  a kingdom,  which  is 
all  mine,  and  dying  of  despair;  while  this  old 
wretch  has  extracted  from  five  dollars  enough 
of  happiness  to  make  a saint  envious !”  Then 
my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Annie  and  the 
Bohemian,  and  there  always  floated  before  me 
in  the  air  the  agonizing  words — “Return  to  the 
city,  but  return  in  doubt !” 

The  instant  I reached  the  pier,  I dashed 
through  the  crowd  with  my  valise,  and  jumping 
into  the  first  carriage  I met,  promised  a liberal 
bounty  to  the  driver  if  he  would  drive  me  to 
Amity  Place  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  Stimulated  by  this,  we  flew  through  the 
streets,  and  in  a few  moments  I was  standing  at 
Mr.  Deane’s  door.  Even  then  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a dark  cloud  seemed  to  hang  over  that 
house  above  all  others  in  the  city.  I rang ; but 
my  hand  had  scarcely  left  the  bell-handle  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Doctor  Lott,  the  family 
physician,  appeared  on  the  threshold.  He  looked 
grave  and  sad.  * 

“We  were  expecting  you,  Mr.  Cranstoun,” 
he  said,  very  mournfully. 

“Has — lias  any  thing — happened?”  I stam- 
mered, catching  at  the  railings  for  support. 

“Hush!  come  in.”  And  the  kind  Doctor 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  roe  like  a child 
into  the  parlor. 

“ Doctor,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  tell  me  what  Is 
the  matter?  I know  something  has  happened. 

Is  Annie  dead  ? Oh ! my  brain  will  burst  un- 
less you  end  this  suspense !” 

“No— -not  dead.  But  tell  me,  Mr.  Crans- 
toun, did  Miss  Deane  experience  any  uncom- 
mon excitement  lately  ?” 

“Yes — yes — last  night,”  I groaned  wildly, 

“ she  was  mesmerized  by  a wretch.  Oh ! fool 
that  I was  to  suffer  it !” 

“ Ah ! that  explains  all,”  answered  the  Doc- 
tor. Then  he  took  my  hand  gently  in  his — 
“Prepare  yourself,  Mr.  Cranstoun,”  he  contin- 
ued, with  deep  pity  in  his  voice,  “ prepare  your- 
self for  a terrible  shock.” 

“ She  is  dead,  then !”  I murmured.  “ Is  she 
not?” 

“ She  is.  She  died  this  morning  of  the  ef- 
fects of  over-excitement,  the  cause  of  which  I 
was  ignorant  of  until  now.  Calm  yourself,  my 
dear  Sir.  She  expired  blessing  you.” 

I tore  myself  from  his  grasp,  and  rushed  up 
stairs.  The  door  of  her  room  was  open,  and, 
in  spite  of  myself,  my  agitated  tramp  softened 
to  a stealthy  footfall  as  I entered.  There  were 
two  figures  in  the  room.  One  was  an  old  man, 
who  knelt  by  the  bedside  of  my  lost  love,  sob- 
bing bitterly.  It  was  her  father.  The  other 
lay  upon  the  bed,  with  marble  face,  crossed 
hands,  and  sealed  eyelids.  All  was  tranquil 
and  serene  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Even  the 
sobbings  of  the  father,  though  bitter,  were  muf- 
fled and  subdued.  And  she  lay  on  the  couch, 
with  closed  eyes,  the  calmest  of  all ! Oh ! the 
Seeress  now  saw  more  than  earthly  science  could 
show  her. 

“I  felt,  as  I knelt  by  her  father  and,  kissed 
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her  cold  hand  in  the  agony  of  my  heart,  that  I 
was  justly  rewarded. 

Below  stairs,  in  the  valise,  lay  the  treasure  I 
had  gained.  Here,  in  her  grave-clothes,  lay  the 
treasure  I had  lost ! 

A DESSERT  DISH  FOR  TRAVELERS, 
name  is  Stephen  Sharply. 

I like  comfort,  and  have  devoted  a con- 
siderable number  of  years  to  the  study  of  those 
appliances  which  ordinarily  promote  comfort. 
Until  recently,  my  sphere  of  study  was  confined 
to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I had  grown  up 
under  the  influence  of  a very  strong  American- 
ism of  sentiment.  In  common  with  most  of 
the  people  living  in  our  town,  I entertained  a 
lively  regard  for  our  institutions,  growth,  mo- 
rality, power,  wealth,  temperance,  women,  ho- 
tels, and  such  like. 

I doubted  if  another  country  equal  to  Amer- 
ica was  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  Jordan — 
the  scriptural  Jordan.  I entertained  no  special 
repugnance  or  contempt  for  those  Europeans  ! 
who  had  made  their  escape  from  the  Old  Coun- 
try, and  come  over  to  indulge  in  the  benefits 
of  our  civilization.  I extended  a silent  wel- 
come to  them,  and  thought  them  happy  fellows. 

I felt  confident  that  New  York  was  not  only 
the  prince  of  American  cities,  but  the  prince  of 
all  cities  whatever.  Paris  might  have  prettier 
gardens  and  more  statues ; but  I was  sure  they 
had  no  such  group  of  iron  water-lilies  as  we  had 
in  the  Park ; beside  which,  there  wras  the  City 
Hall  with  its  marble  front,  with  the  big  bell  in 
the  rear,  and  the  new  brown-stone  edifice  on 
the  comer  I 

The  Tuileries  might  be  larger,  but  would  it 
compare  with  some  of  Trimble’s,  or  Thomas  and 
Son’s?  I thought  not.  As  for  Broadway,  I 
smiled  when  travelers  spoke  to  me  of  the  Bou- 
levards. Are  there  such  pavements  in  the  Bou- 
levards as  the  Russ?  or  such  stores,  or  half 
as  many  omnibuses,  or  such  .brilliantly-dressed 
ladies,  or  such  knowing  fellows,  with  their  feet 
on  the  tables  and  w indow-sills,  as  we  could  see 
at  the  Irving  or  Collamore  ? I thought  not. 

Were  there  any  such  skillful  people  with  a 
fire-arm  as  our  target-shooters,  Harper  Guards, 
and  others  ? any  such  “ knock-down  and  pull- 
out” dare-devils  as  our  Bow  ery  boys  ? any  such 
strong  place  as  Fort  Schuyler  or  Hamilton,  with 
such  a prodigious  array  of  guns?  I thought 
not.  Nay,  I was  sure  that  America  was  a 
match  for  any  tiling — in  ships,  houses,  hotels, 
churches,  every  thing  indeed,  unless  it  might 
be  a few  scurvy  poets  and  painters. 

It  was  natural,  certainly,  that  travelers  should 
write  fulsome  descriptions  of  wdiat  they  had 
seen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  I 
always  made  allowances  for  a certain  latitude 
of  expression ; yet  w ithal,  I w*as  willing  to  admit 
that  the  people  of  the  Old  World  might  possess 
some  objects  well  wTorth  seeing,  and  might  have 
their  own  views  about  the  comforts  of  living, 
about  proprieties,  and  so  on.  But  when  I 
walked  under  the  ceilings  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
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Hotel,  or  studied  the  decorations  in  Taylor’s 
eating  saloon,  or  Phalon’s  barber’s  establish- 
ment (with  Croton  water  attached)  I asked  my- 
self, with  a glow  on  my  face,  if  we  were  not  an 
extraordinary  people,  and  if  there  was  such  an- 
other race  of  luxurious  princes  extant  ? 

With  this  feeling  at  my  heart,  I knocked  off 
a glass  of  soda-water  (sarsaparilla  sirup)  one 
day  last  summer,  and  determined  to  take  my 
family  to  Europe.  I thought  I should  be  able 
to  bear  the  loss  of  the  elegant  comforts  upon 
this  side,  in  the  triumph  I should  feel  in  the 
contrast  of  the  two  sorts  of  civilization. 

Mrs.  Sharply  and  the  children  were  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  We  embarked  on  an  Amer- 
ican steamer.  The  state-rooms  were  small,  but 
the  decorations  were  exquisite.  By  the  happy 
adjustment  of  the  cabin  mirrors,  I could  from 
my  own  lounge  watch  Mrs.  Sharply,  who  was 
reclining  upon  a neighboring  lounge,  during 
all  the  paroxysms  of  her  illness.  Indeed,  the 
mirrors  gave  altogether  a lively  effect  to  the 
ship,  and  multiplied  apparently  the  motion  to 
an  almost  indefinite  extent.  I might  say  the 
some  of  the  spring  mattresses,  which  appeared 
unusually  effective.  I am  told,  and  can  readily 
believe,  that  the  British  steamers  have  not  yet 
adopted  these  pleasant  devices  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a sea-voyage. 

Our  captain  was  a prompt  man,  with  an  im- 
mense deal  of  self-possession,  and  the  true 
American  grit.  He  had  been  known,  I was 
told,  to  run  his  ship  at  full  speed  within  half  a 
cable’s  length  of  Cape  Race,  and  run  down  a 
few  stupid  fishermen  in  a small  boat  without 
once  stopping  his  engines;  and  on  an  earlier 
occasion  had  beached  a first-class  liher  on  the 
New  Jersey  shores,  with  studding-sails  all  stand- 
ing, in  a most  incomparable  manner ; in  short, 
he  had  made  splendid  passages,  and  owned  a 
splendid  place,  and  was  a splendid  fellow  in 
his  gilt  buttons — of  course. 

I had  once  seen  an  advertisement  in  a city 
paper,  before  leaving,  of  a place  in  the  country 
to  sell,  highly  recommended  for  its  proximity  to 

the  “fine  place”  of  Captain . I had  half 

a mind  to  go  and  take  an  observation:  the 
idea  of  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  “ fine 
place”  of  a great  packet  captain  seemed  pleas- 
ant. There,  thought  I,  is  your  real  aristocratic 
quarter — at  the  skirts  of  a jolly,  driving  tar,  ac- 
customed to  give  orders  through  a trumpet,  and 
to  clink  glasses  with  the  distinguished  people 
at  the  head  of  the  table ! 

He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Sharply  one  day,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  and  kindly.  Mrs.  Sharp- 
ly was  grateful. 

When  we  came  in  sight  of  the  dingy,  black 
steamers  which  drive  about  the  coast  of  England, 
my  pride  was  quite  a-glow ; if  the  poor  people 
could  only  have  caught  sight  of  the  Hendrik 
Hudson  or  of  the  Henry  Clay  (before  she  was 
burnt),  what  would  they  not  have  said ! 

The  decks  of  Liverpool  I found  substantial 
affairs,  certainly.  I thanked  God,  however, 
that  American  seaports  had  no  need  of  such 
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cumbrous  affairs  to  keep  their  shipping  afloat. 
And  after  all,  remarked  I,  scanning  narrowly 
the  masonry  of  the  quays,  I do  not  know  that 
this  is  equal  to  the  High  Bridge — 

“Or  Girard  College,”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 

“ No,  or  Girard  College,”  said  I. 

“ Such  dirty  stones,”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 

“ Quite  right,  dear,”  said  I. 

“And  then  the  cate,”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 

“ Yes,  and  the  cabs,”  said  I. 

“Such  fine  ones  as  we  have,”  said  Mrs. 
Sharply. 

“ Two  horses  to  each,”  remarked  L 

“ And  more  showy — much,”  said  Mrs.  Sharp- 
ly; “and  what  ugly  buildings,”  continued  she. 

“But  substantial,”  said  I,  willing  to  assume 
a partial  defense  of  Great  Britain. 

“La,  yes,  substantial,”  said  Mrs.  Sharply; 
but  so  smoky  and  dingy !” 

“ Not  equal  to  Stewart’s,”  remarked  I. 

Mrs.  Sharply  held  up  both  hands  as  if  she  were 
indignant  at  the  comparison  having  been  made. 

The  room  they  gave  us  at  the  hotel  was  a 
dingy  little  affair,  the  furniture  very  old — of  a 
fashion  at  least  ten  years  gone  by;  and  the 
crockery  and  plate  were  such  as  we  used  to  see 
in  picture-books  long  ago.  They  evidently  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  change  their  pat- 
terns every  third  year  as  they  do  in  New  York. 
I wondered  if  our  ladies  could  be  tempted  to 
eat  off  from  such  dishes  at  home. 

Yet  the  plate,  I remarked,  was  solid,  and  the 
linen  was  fresh  and  white — whiter,  I was  com- 
pelled to  confess,  than  one  often  sees  at  the 
Astor  House.  The  salmon,  too,  was  good,  and 
served  piping  hot;  and  though  there  was  no 
Croton  water  in  our  chambers,  there  were  most 
bountiful  pitchers  freshly  filled,  and  such  a stock 
of  towels  as  would  have  amazed  the  maids  at 
the  St.  Nicholas. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Sharply  and  family,  though 
they  missed  greatly  the  mirrors  and  rose-wood 
trimmed  with  damask,  managed  to  rub  off  a day 
or  two  at  a Liverpool  hotel  with  considerable 
equanimity,  Of  course  they  were  astounded, 
as  well  as  at  the  little  compartments  into 
which  they  cut  up  the  English  railway  carriage, 
and  thought  them  very  confined.  I think  this 
notion  may  have  weighed  more  upon  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  Sharply,  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
dressed  up  one  of  our  girls  in  a very  dainty  hat 
of  Lawson’s,  with  the  pardonable  pride  (in  a 
mother)  of  exciting  the  admiration  of  her  fel- 
low-voyagers. As  we  were  quite  by  ourselves 
in  the  carriage,  this  pleasant  endeavor  was  ut- 
terly lost;  and  I am  pained  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Sharply  was  unreasonably  severe  upon  Mary 
Jane  throughout  the  day.' 

We  were  amused  with  London,  and  thought 
it  quite  an  extensive  place.  Mrs.  Sharply  did 
not  particularly  admire  the  6tylo  in  which  the 
ladies  dressed ; and  I must  say  that  the  cut  of 
the  coats,  so  far  as  I had  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, was  vastly  inferior  to  St.  John,  Raymond, 
and  Co.’s. 
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draL  She  thought  it  an  enormous  building,  as 
it  really  is ; but  the  stone  of  Trinity  Church  is 
much  finer;  and,  if  it  came  to  matter  of  size, 
we  both  concluded  that  the  up-town  Reservoir 
was  larger  even  than  St.  Paul’s.  We  attended 
service  there,  and  were  much  amused  with  the 
little  boys  in  shirts,  who  went  through  the  chants 
in  such  a sing-song  way ; and  thought  that  if 
matters  with  us  came  to  such  a pass,  we  could 
match  the  mummery  at  a little  up-town  church 
— I think  it  is  in  Sixth  Avenue. 

We  used  to  discuss  the  Tune*  articles  some- 
times over  our  breakfast;  and  wonder  if  Mr. 
So-and-so  (of  New  York  or  Boston)  could  not 
write  better  ones  if  they  chose — more  pithy  and 
dashing — Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  Evening  Post,  for 
instance,  or  General  Webb;  of  course  they 
could. 

As  for  speeches  (for  we  went  one  evening  to 
the  House  of  Commons),  we  thought  them  very 
sad  affairs ; they  may  have  helped  on  the  busi- 
ness, perhaps,  very  well ; but  they  were  not  such 
elegant  orations  as  we  hear  at  Tammany  Hall, 
or  at  the  ward  meetings ; no  such  figures,  and 
splendid  sentences,  and  such  quotations  from 
the  poets  os  Mr.  Sumner  uses.  What  a flowery 
man  he  is,  indeed ! As  my  wife  remarked — 

“ Nothing  but  jonquils  and  roses  I” 

They  talk  of  the  crowd  of  carriages  in  Lon- 
don, along  the  Strand  and  thereabout;  “Let 
them  come  to  Barnum’s  Museum,”  said  Mrs. 
Sharply,  complacently,  “that  is  all.”  As  for 
the  London  hotels,  they  were  scarce  larger  than 
a good  Fourteenth  Street  house  (Mr.  Smith’s, 
for  example,  late  of  John  Street),  nor  were  they 
nearly  so  showy  in  exterior.  Mrs.  Sharply  and 
Mary  Jane  contrasted  them,  with  some  very 
natural  pride,  with  the  Irving  and  New  York 
Hotel.  I do  not  think  there  w'as  a single  gay 
fellow  to  be  seen  about  the  steps,  in  brilliant 
waistcoat,  or  whiffing  a flat  cigar ; I could  not 
observe  a single  pair  of  boots  on  any  of  the  win- 
dow-sills. Mary  Jane  was  immensely  disap- 
pointed. To  be  sure,  the  dinners  were  good- 
very  good,  and  the  waiters  neat  and  attentive ; 
but  where  there  was  one  waiter  in  & London 
house,  we  counted  at  least  a dozen  in  New  York 
— perhaps  more. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Sharply  had  no  patience  with 
the  London  hotels;  “There  was  no  life  in 
them,”  she  said.  It  really  seemed  as  if  one 
had  broken  into  some  quiet  old  gentleman’s 
house,  and  as  if  he  might  come  down  upon  you 
any  moment,  and  catch  you  at  his  salmon  and 
fish  sauces. 

If  I had  not  known  to  the  contrary,  I think  I 
should  have  taken  the  waiters,  who  glided  about 
in  pumps  and  white  stockings,  for  genteel  young 
men  of  the  New  York  evening  circles.  Even 
Maria  Jane,  who  is  observant  in  those  matters, 
remarked  that  their  cravats  were  as  well  tied  as 
John ’s.  I think  they  were. 

Their  conversational  powers,  however,  were 
limited ; more  limited,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the 
yonng  gentlemen  with  whom  I have  compared 
them.  In  respect  to  dinner  they  are  exceed- 
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ingly  voluble : “ Soup,  Sir ; Oxtail,  Pea  Soup, 
Sir;  Mock  Turtle;  Fish,  Sir;  Salmon,  yes,  Sir ; 
Fried  Sole,  Sir ; Roast  Beef,  Sir ; Sweets,  Sir  ?” 
is  said  with  an  ease  and  self-possession  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  imitate.  But  when  on  one 
occasion  I ventured  to  encourage  conversation 
in  regard  to  objects  of  interest  about  town  by  a 
series  of  inquiries,  the  only  replies  I could  gain 
were,  “I  really  don’t  know,  Sir;  will  inquire, 
Sir;  can't  say,  Sir;  I de’say,  Sir;  will  ask  be- 
low, Sir.” 

“ After  all,”  said  I to  Mrs.  Sharply,  in  a phil- 
osophic vein,  “ his  duty  is  with  his  dinner;  why 
should  we  ask  more  ? It  is  a beautiful  instance 
©f  that  division  of  labor  aimed  at  by  the  Social- 
ists, where  every  man  finds  his  true  office,  and 
does  not  meddle  wdth  his  neighbors.” 

When  wo  reached  France  we  were  dependent 
upon  Maiy  Jane,  who  had  studied  for  a season 
or  two  with  Madame  Chegaiy.  It  w*as  perfectly 
surprising — the  manner  in  which  that  girl  un- 
derstood and  interpreted  French ! I felt  proud 
of  her,  and  more  than  repaid  for  all  the  expense 
of  her  education. 

I observ  ed  that  a few  words  were  nearly  the 
some  in  both  languages : chamber,  for  instance, 
is  chcanbre  in  French ; an  evident  corruption  of 
the  English  spelling.  They  also  employ  the 
word  frank  very  frequently;  not,  however,  in 
our  sense  of— honest. 

We  had  occasion  to  remark  in  France  another 
change  in  the  hotel  system ; and  Mary  Jane  was 
thoroughly  scandalized  by  finding  men  in  velvet 
caps  and  slippers  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
chamber-maids.  We  missed  the  mirrors  and 
carpets  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  as  well  as  the  spit- 
toons. The  baths,  too,  when  we  ordered  them, 
were  served  by  men,  who  brought  in  the  tubs 
upon  their  heads,  and  filled  them  with  hot  or 
cold  water  to  our  liking.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  Parisian  mode  of  life. 

The  soups,  which  Mrs.  Sharply  thought  very 
flimsy  on  the  first  day’s  trial,  we  came  to  like 
exceedingly;  and,  up  to  the  time  of  our  de- 
parture, entertained  a growing  fondness  for 
French  cooking  generally.  It  was  something 
extraordinary  how  Mrs.  Sharply  forsook  her 
old  taste  for  buckwheat  cakes  and  corn  bread, 
and  conformed  to  the  omelet  and  coffee  diet. 
As  for  Maria  Jane,  she  now  thinks  hot  break- 
fast cakes  excessively  vulgar. 


D 


There  was  an  error  committed  at  the  first 
day's  dinner;  Mrs.  Sharply  admits  it  herself; 
she  had  the  recollections  of  the  Ocean  House 
in  her  mind ; she  wore  a low-necked  dress,  and 
directed  Maria  Jane  to  do  the  same.  They 
were  the  most  dashingly  dressed  party  at  the 
table,  and  drew  upon  themselves  what  seemed 
to  me  rather  too  piquant  observation.  The 
low-necked  dresses,  at  my  instance,  were  laid 
by  for  home  wear. 

Mrs.  Sharply  naturally  turned  up  her  nose  at 
the  company,  and  remarked  freely  upon  a lady 
who  ventured  to  appear  at  table  in  her  traveling 
hat. 


t.  , though  it  was  surely 


not  quite  so  splendid  as  the  home  tables,  I must 
confess  that  I liked  the  easy  air  of  things,  and 
.fancied  the  quiet  arrangements  and  etiquette  of 
the  French  dinner  as  well  as  I liked  the  cookeiy. 

We  had  a little  experience  in  a more  private 
way  after  a time ; in  common  with  almost  every 
body,  we  went  into  lodgings,  as  they  say  in  Lon- 
don. My  family  were  scandalized  at  first  with 
the  idea  of  living  up  three  pair  of  stairs ; but 
upon  proper  representations  on  the  part  of  our 
landr&dy  that  the  apartments  were  highly  re- 
spectable, and  that  the  Countess  Milleflcurs  oc- 
cupied the  acyoining  rooms,  Mrs.  Sharply  gave 
over  her  objections.  Indeed,  she  assumed  the 
defense  of  high  lodgings,  and  repeated  our 
neighbor's  name  of  the  fourth  floor  oftener,  I 
thought,  than  there  w as  any  necessity  for  doing. 

I should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Sharply  on  a fourth 
floor  in  New  York ! 

I advised  Maria  Jane  to  talk,  as  occasion 
offered,  with  the  landlady,  who  seemed  a very 
chatty  body ; but  Miss  Sharply  thought  her  ac- 
cent bad.  Perhaps  it  was.  That  girl — Miss 
Sharply — does  speak  French  superbly ! 

Our  dinners  in  these  new  quarters  came  in 
from  a little  restaurant  near  by ; a man  in  a 
paper  cap  brought  the  meats  in  a basket.  Such 
a falling  off  from  the  St.  Nicholas  or  the  Sara- 
toga houses ! “ Who  could  have  believed,”  said 
Mrs.  Sharply,  with  her  mind  on  Morris,  the  head- 
waiter  of  the  United  States,  giving  orders  to 
forty  servants,  with  a majestic  wave  of  the  hand, 

“who  could  have  imagined  that  in  Paris  our  din- 
ner should  be  served  by  one  man  in  a paper  cap  ?" 

Yet,  so  it  was ; and  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people,  loving  comfort  as  much  as  the  Sharp- 
lys,  were  living  in  the  same  way.  Did  the  mis- 
take (if  there  was  any)  lie  with  them  or  with  us? 

I am  ashamed  to  confess  how  the  Sharplys 
became  attached  to  those  little  dinners — all 
served  in  a sort  of  ante-room,  not  so  large  as 
the  flirting  alcoves  in  the  corridors  of  a New 
York  hotel.  Mrs.  Sharply,  wfho  had  rebelled 
against  the  arrangement  at  first,  was  kept  in 
countenance  by  finding  all  her  friends  living  in 
just  such  a fashion — consenting  to  drop,  for  the 
time,  our  own  magnificent  civilization,  in  the 
way  of  dinners  and  mirrors,  and  to  conform  to 
the  humble  French  habits. 

Did  Louis  Napoleon  or  the  Minister  of  State 
have  any  conception,  we  wondered,  of  what 
ceilings,  mirrors,  roast  turkeys,  and  buckwheat 
cakes  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Astor  House  ? 

The  French,  and  other  Continental  nations, 
have  a certain  splendor  about  their  life  and 
habits,  but  it  does  not  lie,  for  the  most  part  (as 
with  us),  in  steamboats  and  hotels.  I should 
say  that  the  street  known  os  the  Boulevards  was 
a splendid  street,  and  so  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  the  Madeleine  Church;  the  hotels, 
and  homes  for  travelers  and  strangers,  are  qui- 
eter. I never  heard  of  any  body  employing 
Horace  Vernet  to  decorate  an  eating-saloon ; 
and  as  for  bridal  chambers,  whether  on  ship- 
board or  in  hotels,  they  are  so  positively  plain, 
that  nobody  knows  where  to  find  them.  From 
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What  a meagre  honeymoon  a returned  Cali- 
fornian or  a boarder  at  the  St.  Nicholas  would 
make  of  it  in  such  homely  quarters  as  they  give 
one  in  the  European  hotels ! 

I did  not  mean  to  run  on  in  this  manner  when 
I sat  down  to  write.  I said  that  I had  a keen 
eye  for  comfort,  and  had  spent  a considerable 
number  of  years  in  learning  how  to  find  it. 
Ditto  of  Mrs.  Sharply. 

I have  told  plainly  what  we  thought  of  mat- 
ters upon  the  other  side,  and  how  we  were  half 
ashamed  to  find  ourselves  satisfied  so  easily  with 
the  simple  arrangement  and  homely  order  about 
the  European  houses  for  strangers. 

When  we  broke  up  our  visit — with  some  com- 
punctions, I must  confess — Mrs.  Sharply  and 
Maria  Jane  were  quite  in  a glow  with  the  thought 
of  getting  back  into  our  palaces  again. 

I remarked  certain  changes  along  the  road. 
We  exchanged  our  little  velvet-capped  French 
serving-man  (who  said  44 Pardon!”  and  lifted 
hi*  cap,  if  he  only  touched  our  elbow)  for  an 
amphibious,  lame-legged  English  steward,  on 
the  Channel  boat,  who  shuffled  up  to  you  with 
a gruff  “ Fare,  Sir  !”  for  his  only  speech. 

Yet  the  hotels,  with  their  dingy  furniture, 
were  not  so  distasteful  as  at  first ; we  seemed  to 
hare  grown  into  the  home-ish  manner  of  it  all. 
Maria  Jane  had  positively  abandoned  low-necks 
for  the  hotel  table,  and  wore  a quiet  dress — 
gray  and  black  poplin — that  I think  became  her 
wonderfully.  We  even  ventured  upon  a British 
steamer  to  cross  the  ocean,  which,  though  it 
hadn’t  so  many  mirrors,  or  so  bountiful  tables 
as  the  American,  had  larger  and  more  comfort- 
able state-rooms.  It  is  an  English  fancy,  in 
hotels  as  well  as  boats,  to  give  more  room  to 
sleeping-quarters,  and  less  to  parlors  than  we. 

The  arrangement  doesn’t  favor  display,  but  it 
does  comfort. 

Well,  the  Sharplys  touched  at  length  their 
native  shores  again — with  emotion,  of  course. 
Die  streets,  I must  confess,  did  not  seem  so 
wide  as  when  I left,  nor  so  clean;  and  yet, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wood,  they  were  more  clean. 
After  all,  say  what  Mrs.  Sharply  would,  the 
Boulevards  were  wider  than  Broadway,  twenty 
feet  at  the  least,  and  there  were  trees  on  either 
side,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  stubbing  one’s 
toes  against  uneven  pavements. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  Broadway  did 
not  seem  to  bound  the  horizon  of  grand  things. 
There  were  other  streets  in  the  world  besides 
Broadway.  There  certainly  were.  I made  the 
observation  aloud. 

44  Some,”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 

We  went  jolting  presently  into  a side  street. 

u What  a coach  !”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 

44  Such  a pavement,”  said  Maria  Jane. 

44  Not  quite  a Champs  Elystes”  said  I ; for  I 
had  picked  up  some  of  the  street  names  in  quite 
passable  French  style. 

At  this  there  was  a jolt  which  bruised  Mrs. 
Sharply’s  bonnet  fearfully  against  the  side  of 
the  coach. 


“ Villi 
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!”  said  Mrs.  Sharply. 


I echoed  the  remark  feelingly,  having  strug- 
gled through  a crowd  of  them  upon  the  dock,  at 
the  risk  of  having  my  coat  tom  off  my  back. 

We  arrived  presently  at  the  door  of  that 
stately  building  known  as  the  Astor  House. 

I approached  as  nearly  as  I could  (five  or  six 
persons  appeared  to  be  cracking  jokes  with  the 
office  people)  to  a sleek-looking  clerk,  with 
beautifully  coiffed  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  and  pen 
over  his  left  ear — altogether  surpassing  any 
thing  I had  seen  in  a similar  position  during 
my  travels.  He  entertained  my  demands  more 
graciously  than  I had  hoped,  bowed  a willing- 
ness to  comply  with  my  request  for  a room, 
designated  with  his  pen  (removed  for  the  pur- 
pose from  his  ear)  an  attendant  waiter,  handed 
him  a key,  waved  me  gracefully  away,  replaced 
the  pen  behind  his  left  ear,  and  resumed  his 
jokes. 

44  What  a grand  house  it  is !”  said  Maria  Jane 
Sharply,  as  we  mounted  the  first  flight. 

44  So  airy !”  said  Mrs.  Sharply,  panting  after 
me  up  the  second  flight. 

“Isn’t  it  high?”  Baid  I,  as  we  finished  the 
fourth  pair  of  stairs.  It  was  high. 

A slatternly  maid  was  sweeping  with  might 
and  main  the  room  destined  for  Mrs.  Sharply ; 
the  bed  was  in  the  middle,  the  chairs  were 
piled  upon  the  table,  and  the  whole  was  scarce 
larger  than  the  state-room  we  had  left. 

We  appealed  to  the  waiter;  44 he  would  sec 
at  the  office.”  There  was  a change  to  a lower 
floor ; the  size  the  same ; view  upon  a dark  pi- 
azza within  the  court ; one  window ; fresh  paint 
— a very  splendid  white ; the  carpet  a new  pat- 
tern, smelling  still  of  the  factory ; bedstead  of 
rosewood,  evidently  adapted  to  the  last  fashion ; 
wardrobe  still  sticky  with  varnish — the  whole 
small  but  brilliant ; very  enjoyable — to  the  eye. 

Mrs.  Sharply  rings ; rings  twice ; rings  a 
third  time,  and  Irish  waiter  comes,  talking  per- 
verse English. 

“Can  the  landlady  be  seen  ?” 

Servant  grins ; evidently  knows  no  landlady; 
it  is  a homely,  old  absurdity,  that  of  having  a 
landlady. 

44  Can  any  responsible  person  be  seen  ?” 

Waiter  retires — remains. 

Another  ring. 

A new  waiter  appears ; the  same  form  is 
gone  through  with;  he  goes,  and  reports : “Man 
can’t  leave  the  office;  any  thing  you’ll  have, 
Mister?” 

Mr.  Sharply  pushes  down  to  the  office  again. 

The  crowd  is  greater  than  before,  and  there  is 
no  possibility  of  approaching  the  man  with  hy- 
acinthine  locks.  Matters  seem  utterly  hopeless, 
when  a traveling  friend  takes  Sharply  by  the 
arm,  probes  his  misfortune,  and  offers  relief. 

44  My  dear  Sharply,  you  don’t  understand  this 
thing ; you  must  be  acquainted  with  these  peo- 
ple ; their  friends  get  the  rooms ; let  me  intro- 
duce you. 

“Halloo!  Hyacinth”  (very  loudly,  over  the 
heads  of  six  intimate  friends),  44  my  friend  Mr. 
Sharply;  Mr.  Sharply,  Mr.  Hyacinth.”  fr=, 
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The  gentleman  bowed  gracefully;  removed 
the  pen  from  his  left  ear;  “We  will  see  what 
we  can  do  for  you  Mr.  Sharply.” 

Charming  manner  he  had ! 

Well,  so  it  went  on : very  brilliant  and  grand; 
an  immense  concourse  of  fine  fellows  in  large 
whiskers  hob-nobbing  over  the  office  desk — 
comparing  hats,  or  putting  Hyacinth  in  a roar ; 
a splendid  painting  or  two  on  the  walls;  a 
magnificent  clerk  to  receive  the  money;  a 
telegraph  machine  chattering  at  your  elbow ; a 
parlor  in  the  corner  with  furniture  only  six 
months  old  at  the  oldest ; every  thing  in  short 
to  boast  about,  and  be  proud  of,  except,  it  might 
be,  a little  quiet  attention,  and  a little  whole- 
some relief  from  the  hubbub  of  travel. 

I recurred  longingly  to  the  dingy  parlors,  on 
the  other  side,  at  which  I had  sneered;  and 
bethought  myself  if  it  were  not  better  after  all 
to  forego  somewhat  of  the  splendor  for  a little 
more  of  homeliness  and  comfort,  and  a little 
less  of  arrogance  and  bluster. 

This  office  clerk,  thought  I,  with  so  much 
pomatum  to  his  hair,  and  such  distinguished 
acquaintance,  may  be  after  all  worth  less  toward 
making  a home  comfortable  than  the  stout  land- 
lady of  some  such  inn  as  the  Bell  at  Glouces- 
ter; and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  small,  splendid 
places  they  crib  a stranger  in  within  our  palaces, 
have  nearly  the  charm  of  the  low  but  well-aired 
chambers  of  many  an  old-fashioned  tavern. 

What  a splendid,  noisy  home  it  was  to  be 
sure ! 

And  yet  there  were  those  who  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely.  A certain  major-general  (of  militia) 
who  strode  about  the  hall,  saying,  “ How  d’ye 
do,”  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to  the  people  of  the 
office,  and  the  waiters,  and  half  the  new-comers, 
seemed  to  enjoy  things  immensely ; and  a cer- 
tain cadaverous  man,  who  had  secured  the  top 
neat  of  the  table  at  dinner,  and  had  bribed  his 
waiter  to  bring  him  all  the  desirable  dishes,  ate 
hugely,  and  with  a quiet  satisfaction  I have 
rarely  seen  equaled.  He,  however,  like  the 
general,  and  a judge  of  a neighboring  town,  and 
one  or  two  rollicking  sea-captains,  were  “ friends 
of  the  house.” 

My  sober  opinion  is,  that  although  our  hotels 
are  very  magnificent  outside,  and  have  splendid 
decorations  within,  yet  a quiet  stranger  who 
does  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bluster,  or 
to  hob-nob  with  Mr.  Hyacinth  at  the  desk,  or 
to  make  a sudden  seizure  of  whatever  palatable 
thing  may  lie  within  reach,  will  have  a smaller 
chance  for  comfort  in  them  than  in  the  humble 
hotels  upon  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  reckon  splendor  too 
highly,  and  comfort  too  little.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  art  of  living  cheaply  and  well,  is  not 
yet  as  well  understood  by  the  newr  country  as 
by  some  of  the  old  ones.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
one  very  good  step  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
would  be  to  give  up  the  belief,  indulged  in  by 
so  many,  that  there  is  no  need  of  improvement. 
There  is  no  man  so  far  away  from  progress  as 
the  oiKswho  thinks  he  has  no  farther  to  go. 
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I do  not  undertake  a quarrel  with  those  who 
prefer  a two-horse  carriage  to  a snug  cab  with 
a good  hack ; nor  with  those  who  want  to  tread 
on  tapestry  and  gaze  into  mirrors ; I only  say 
that  I love  comfort,  and  think  there  should 
be  a place  made  for  those  who  seek  after  it 
quietly. 

I think  we  shall  come  to  this  by-and-by,  after 
living  in  a hurry  has  subsided  into  living  com- 
fortably. 

I hope  Stephen  Sharply  will  live  to  see  the 
day. 

WORTH  FIVE  HUNDRED  MILLIONS! 

AN  ugly  business.  I tried  not  to  think  of  it, 
but  couldn’t  succeed. 

My  friends  implored  me  to  submit  to  the 
operation.  They  urged  me  to  make  up  my 
mind  like  a man ; but  I thought  of  Job  and  his 
counselors,  and  remained  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule.  I considered  myself  a martyr — wan- 
tonly imposed  upon — a victim,  on  whose  un- 
fortunate carcass  surgeons  believed  they  might 
make  any  experiment  with  impunity.  I was 
resolved  that  they  should  find  themselves  mis- 
taken. So,  when  Dr.  Bumpus  in  his  rough 
manner  would  say,  “ those  toes  must  come  off,” 

I would  call  him  “ brute,”  and  threaten  to  turn 
him  out ; but  he  only  laughed,  and  always  dis- 
played a callousness  to  my  suffering  that  nearly 
drove  me  mad. 

“They’ll  be  the  death  of  you,”  he  said  one 
day. 

“Pshaw!  humbug!” 

“Can’t  live  a month  unless  you  have  ’em 
taken  off.  That’s  my  professional  opinion.” 

“ To  the — mischief  with  your  professional 
opinion,”  I shouted,  for  he  was  by  this  time 
half  way  down  stairs,  whence  I could  hear  the 
wretch  inquiring  about  the  latest  news  from 
Europe. 

“ I’ll  have  another  doctor  this  veiy  day,”  said 
I,  in  a rage. 

“What  is  the  use  of  that?”  suggested  my 
old  friend  Dratackes.  “ You  see  the  job  must 
be  done.  An  unpleasant  one  I admit ; but  it’s 
better  to  lose  two  toes  than  your  life.  Come, 
bear  up.  Say  the  word,  and  we  shall  have  a 
consultation  of  M.D.’s  to-morrow.” 

I was  seized  with  an  infernal  twinge  just 
at  the  moment,  and  this,  perhaps,  did  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  shake  my  obstinacy. 
During  some  moments  passed  in  reflection,  I 
thought  that,  after  all,  my  friends  might  be 
right.  I didn’t  like  to  be  considered  a cow- 
ard, and  yet,  Gad!  I could  not  make  up  my 
mind. 

“ Hang  the  toes!”  I ejaculated,  at  the  end  of 
a pause. 

“ Don’t,2  implored  my  friend. 

“ I shall,”  I returned,  vehemently. 

“ No,  you  mustn’t.” 

At  last,  after  several  spasmodic  efforts  at 
heroism,  these  memorable  words  escaped  me — 

“ I shall  have  it  done  to-morrow !”  The  per- 
spiration rolled  off  my  forehead  as  SI  spoke. 
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“ Bravo !”  cried  Dratackes  in  ecstasy,  “all 
will  soon  be  right  now.” 

I could  not  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion. 
Daring  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  following 
night  I suffered  agony.  All  sorts  of  fearful 
weapons  used  by  surgeons  in  the  exercise  of 
their  hideous  duties  passed  in  array  before  my 
mental  vision.  I underwent  in  imagination  the 
tortures  of  amputation  a thousand  times.  As 
fast  as  one  toe  was  cut  off  with  due  formality, 
the  work  would  be  recommenced  seriatim  on 
the  others  again  and  again.  I groaned  aloud 
in  anticipated  torture.  Even  in  hasty  snatches 
of  sleep  I dreamed  of  doctors  in  the  semblance 
of  fiends,  with  smiles  of  infernal  satisfaction 
on  their  faces,  hacking  limbs  from  my  bleeding 
body.  I woke  up  more  than  once,  shouting — 
“Hold  on;  you’re  murdering  me!”  In  such 
misery  sped  the  intervening  hoars. 

I can  not  remember  how  I reached  the  hos- 
pital where  the  operation  was  to  be  performed. 
I had  afterward  a confused  idea  of  being  laid 
oat  upon  a table  in  regular  old-fashioned  style, 
and  hearing,  in  gruffer  tones  than  ever,  the 
voice  of  Bumpus.  I fancied,  too,  that  he  made 
me  take  some  sort  of  concoction  with  a strange 
suffocating  odor.  Fear  then  entirely  mastered 
me.  Otyects  became  indistinct,  and  I had  not 
the  power  of  observing  what  was  going  on. 

I was  roused  from  this  partial  stupor  by  the 
sight  of  a strange  face — another  doctor  I at  first 
supposed  him  to  be.  I remember  being  sur- 
prised, even  then,  at  the  curious  resemblance 
he  bore  to  Bumpus.  My  medical  attendants 
had  left  the  room  for  a moment  to  consult  upon 
some  point  of  practice,  and  while  they  were 
absent  he  sidled  up  to  me  with  a smile. 

“An  unpleasant  position,  Sir?” 

“Rather.  Can’t  be  helped,  though.” 

“ A mistake,  Sir — a serious  mistake.  I could 
hove  cured  you  without  any  of  this  work.  These 
surgeons  are  perfect  old  fogies — half  a dozen 
centuries  behind  the  age.” 

I looked  at  him  anxiously,  willing  to  grasp 
at  any  straw.  In  fact,  I yet  had  a lurking  sus- 
picion of  being  humbugged  by  Bumpu& 

“I’ve  thought  as  much  myself,”  said  L 

Without  giving  any  answer  he  passed  his 
hand  twice  or  thrice  over  my  diseased  limb,  a 
process  that  instantly  relieved  me  from  pain. 

“Come  now,”  ho  suggested,  “get  up.  Let 
a 8 move  before  these  wiseacres  return.  No  need 
of  any  butchering  here.” 

“Sir!”  I exclaimed,  in  a burst  of  grateful 
enthusiasm,  “you  are  my  guardian  angel !” 

We  escaped  from  the  house  without  being 
observed,  and  walked  up  Broadway  toward  my 
own  lodgings.  I did  not  feel  the  slightest  pain. 
I thought  it  proper  then  and  there  to  express 
my  inability  to  recompense  the  straager  for  his 
services,  but  before  I had  half  uttered  the  sen- 
tence he  said : 

“ In  want  of  money,  eh  ? Mention  the  num- 
ber of  millions  in  a word,  and  in  another  your 
wish  is  granted.” 


“ Done.  How  will  you  have  it  ?” 

I stared  at  my  new  friend,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  examined  him  attentively.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  gentlemanly  address ; bat,  doubt- 
less, a lunatic.  lie  smiled  affably  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  my  thoughts,  and  exclaimed : 

“ Well,  I most  say  good-by  here.  You  may 
expect  the  gold.  I shall  send  it  over  to-night. 

Adieu  1” 

With  these  words  he  left  me  abruptly.  “As 
mad  as  a March  hare,”  said  I to  myself,  looking 
after  him. 

I reached  home,  musing  over  my  strange  ad- 
venture. It  was  enough  to  make  any  man  pon- 
der and  reflect.  Though  I paid  little  heed  to 
the  millions  spoken  of  so  extravagantly  by  my 
singular  friend,  still  my  own  sudden  and  mirac- 
ulous recovery  from  a disease  pronounced  mor- 
tal by  the  physicians  was  a proved  fact.  There 
could  be  no  skepticism  here.  I was  neverthe- 
less perplexed,  and  not  a little  confused,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  I really  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it  at  all. 

After  nightfall,  I became  even  more  restless 
and  uneasy.  I can  not  say  now  whether  I 
wished  my  promised  visitor  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance or  not.  My  conscience  smote  me  for 
having  formed  his  acquaintance.  At  best,  he 
was  a suspicious  character,  and  perhaps  had 
dealing  with  evil  spirits.  It  was  much  in  vogue 
then  in  New  York  for  men  to  be  influenced  by 
good  spirits,  why  not  by  evil  spirits  also?  I 
was  interrupted  in  these  and  similar  reflections 
by  a single  rap  at  the  door — a sudden,  solemn 
rap — an  ominous  rap.  The  sound  made  me 
feel  chilly.  I guessed  who  the  rapper  was,  and 
I was  right.  “ Come  in,”  said  I,  tremulously. 

He  entered,  smiling  as  blandly  as  ever.  I 
started  involuntarily;  for  be  looked  so  like 
Bumpus,  that  I thought  it  was  that  worthy  in- 
dividual come  to  complete  his  operation. 

“ Got  the  money !”  pointing  with  his  thumb 
over  his  right  shoulder  to  a large  party  of  sturdy 
satellites,  who  were  carrying  in  a number  of 
ponderous  bags,  which  they  dropped  with  a loud 
crash  upon  the  floor.  Othors  had  huge  bundles 
of  bank-notes.  At  first  I fairly  disbelieved  my 
own  eyes — I must  be  dreaming.  Presently  one 
of  the  bags  became  unfastened — whether  by  ac- 
cident or  on  purpose  I do  not  know — but  hun- 
dreds of  broad,  glittering  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  rolled  upon  the  floor.  The  sight  gave 
me  a sensation  like  that  caused  by  a rush  of 
blood  to  the  head.  I took  up  some  of  the 
pieces  and  examined  them.  I weighed  them 
on  the  tip  of  my  finger,  and  rung  them  over 
and  over  again  on  the  table.  They  seemed 
most  temptingly  genuine.  Gold  has  a charm 
for  the  eyes  that  I never  realized  till  then.  I 
was  a poor  man.  What  could  I not  do  with 
such  a treasure  ? 

My  visitor  gave  me  time  to  consider.  He 
hummed  a tune,  and  examined  some  books 
lying  about.  “ He  must  be  the  devil,”  I thought. 

And  yet,  the  longer  I looked  at  the  bags  still 
coming  in,  the  more  ardently  did  I wfsh  t^ 
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make  them  mine.  “ I may  outwit  him,”  I re- 
flected. “ If  he  wants  me  to  be  his  slave,  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken.  I may  compromise 
for  the  present,  and  turn  him  adrift  by-and-by ! 
Hang  the  fellow ! he  looks  at  me  and  smiles  as 
if  he  could  read  the  secrets  of  my  soul !” 

“What  sendees  am  I to  render  for  this?”  I 
asked  at  length,  with  some  hesitation. 

“ Oh,  we’ll  speak  of  that  hereafter.” 

“ Accommodating,”  I thought ; “ veiy  accom- 
modating.” 

“ What  name,  Sir  ? Where  can  I find  you?” 

“I  am  easily  found ; don’t  trouble  yourself 
about  that.” 

“You  are  not  in  league  with  the — the — 
the — ” 

“ Devil  ? Ha,  ha,  ha ! The  devil  is  a pleas- 
ant sort  of  fellow — is  useful  too  in  his  way. 
But  (looking  at  his  watch)  I have  business  on 
hand — must  be  oflf.  I shall  see  you  again. 
Adieu !” 

I watched  him  closely  as  he  went  out.  He 
had  not  the  sign  of  a hoof,  and  his  legs,  with- 
out any  exaggeration,  were  those  of  a well- 
made  man. 

As  he  left,  an  undefinablc  sensation  of  bod- 
ily pain  seized  me.  I could  not  say  that  I felt 
it  in  any  particular  limb,  but  it  thrilled  through 
my  entire  frame  like  a convulsion  or  spasm, 
and  forewarned  me  of  future  suffering. 

I was  alone  with  the,  gold.  I rolled  some  of 
it  out,  counted,  and  returned  it.  I examined 
and  re-examined  the  massive  ingots.  I daint- 
ily handled  a few  of  the  notes,  and  found  them 
to  be  five-hundrcd-dollar  bills  on  the  best  banks 
of  the  country.  I then  put  them  all  back,  cov- 
ered them  carefully,  and  sat  down  to  think. 
The  tremendous  power  that  such  wealth  could 
give  me,  forced  itself  upon  my  mind.  I became 
fascinated  with  the  charm.  The  demon  of  ava- 
rice was  at  work  even  then,  for  I conceived 
plans  for  doubling  and  trebling  the  enormous 
sum  I possessed.  In  contemplating  such  a vast 
treasure — with  its  existence  palpably  before  me 
— I soon  lost  sight  of  conscientious  scruples. 
They  vanished  that  night,  and  forever,  before 
I closed  my  eyes  in  sleep.  Schemes  of  specu- 
lation on  a tremendous  scale — purchases  of  cit- 
ies and  states — floated  before  my  startled  imag- 
ination. I would  astound  the  world  with  my 
deeds ! In  the  history  of  all  past  ages,  such  an 
influence  as  mine  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
recorded ! Lost  in  these  reflections,  wherever 
I gazed  I saw  nothing  but  gold — gold — gold. 
It  was  already  my  god,  for  I had  bowed  down 
and  worshiped.  But  the  idea  of  doing  good 
and  benefiting  my  fellow-man  with  this  wealth, 
did  not,  in  one  solitary  thought,  drift  across  my 
fevered  brain. 

I was  on  foot  early  next  morning.  I resolved 
to  deposit  a large  portion  of  my  money  in  the 
various  banks  of  the  city — the  notes,  especially, 
I was  afraid  of  losing.  In  order  to  avoid  sus- 
picion, it  became  necessary  to  employ  agents. 
They  were  found  without  much  difficulty ; and 
a week  afterward  I had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
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ing  that  I had  deposited  some  twenty  millions 
in  fifty  banks  of  New  York  under  fifty  different 
names.  Whether  in  this  transaction  I was  se- 
cretly aided  by  the  Evil  One  or  not,  I do  not 
venture  to  say.  I simply  state  the  fact  My 
efforts  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 

The  excitement  in  New  York  was  marvelous. 

Such  an  influx  of  gold  had  not  been  known 
within  the  memory  of  man.  It  became  a drug 
in  the  market.  On  the  strength  v>f  my  deposits 
the  banks  increased  their  capitals,  and  extended 
their  business  on  an  enormous  scale. 

My  next  step  was  to  purchase  a house  in 
Fifth  Avenue.  Several  were  for  sale,  and  I 
chose  a solitary  one  far  up  town,  with  a spacious 
fire-proof  vault  in  the  basement.  Into  it  I grad- 
ually removed  all  my  gold.  I selected  Fifth 
Avenue  because  it  was  more  retired,  and  I would 
be  less  noticed  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  I still  retained,  however,  my  old  residence, 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business.  Indeed, 

I opened  numerous  offices  down  town,  and  ap- 
peared in  each  under  different  names  and  dis- 
guises. In  all  I did,  I worked  with  extreme 
caution,  and  even  the  men  I employed  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  my  affairs.  I was  satisfied 
on  this  point  from  the  result  of  numerous  ex- 
periments to  which  I resorted  in  order  to  test 
the  extent  of  the  discoveries  their  curiosity 
prompted  them  to  make.  I used  to  enjoy  going 
down  to  Wall  Street,  and  there  buy  up  the  avail- 
able stock  of  a company,  raise  the  premium  to 
a fabulous  sum,  sell  out,  and  then  realize  an 
immense  profit.  The  merchants  were  all  agog; 
for  they  were,  of  course,  unable  to  detect  the 
under-current  that  disturbed  the  once  even  tide 
of  commerce.  I had  their  paper  to  any  amount, 
and  could  have  ruined  men  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. Operators  and  jobbers  were  in  a perpet- 
ual fever  of  excitement. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of  the  numberless 
schemes  in  which  I was  engaged — the  colossal 
business  I carried  on  in  trade — the  vast  specu- 
lations by  which  I realized  additional  millions. 

Let  it  suffice  that  I doubled  and  even  trebled 
the  original  amount  of  my  wealth.  I tried  in 
vain  to  make  a rough  estimate  of  what  I was 
worth. 

Months  passed  away,  during  which  my  love 
of  gold  rapidly  increased.  I had  a craving  to 
see,  to  handle  the  glittering  metal.  Every  coin 
was  of  value  in  my  eyes.  But  beyond  this  in- 
stinct, I had  now  a demon’s  desire  to  exercise 
my  power — to  injure,  and,  if  possible,  to  de- 
stroy. I held  no  friendly  communications  with 
any  living  soul,  and  I had  sympathy  for  none. 

During  this  time  I suffered  continually  from 
the  spasmodic  pains  I have  described;  and  I 
began  to  suspect  that  I was  not  radically  enred 
of  the  disease  with  which  I had  previously  been 
afflicted.  They  were  rending,  shooting  pains- 
darting  through  limbs,  breast,  and  brain — leav- 
ing behind  bodily  exhaustion  and  mental  de- 
spair. 

I was  pondering  over  these  matters  one  night 
as  I sat  in  my  vault,  counting  $nd  re-pounting 
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my  tens  of  thousands — arranging  them  in  heaps  The  officials  had  fled  in  dismay,  carrying  ofl 
--feasting  my  eyes  with  the  gorgeous  spectacle  what  was  left. 


according  to  my  daily  custom ; I took  up  acci- 
dentally the  book  containing  my  bank  accounts. 
The  grand  total  exhibited  a deposit  of  twenty 
millions.  u Twenty  millions !"  I cried,  and  re- 
peated the  seductive  words  over  and  over  again. 
“Twenty  millions!  Twenty  millions  ! What 
a pile  they  would  make  here  1 I’ll  draw  them 
out!  I'll  break  all  the  banks!  Whew!  what 
a sensation  that  will  create!  Ha!  ha!” 

“ Ha ! ha!”  rebounded  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  These  echoes  of  the  vault  so  startled 
me  that  I turned  round  expecting  to  see  a 
visitor.  No  one  was  there,  yet  I trembled  with 
affright,  and  hurried  up  stairs,  imagining  that 
some  one  had  discovered  my  retreat.  Small 
chance  of  that  though;  for  I kept  the  house 
locked  up,  and  no  human  being  ever  entered  it 
but  myself. 

The  idea  of  ruining  the  banks  became  a 
settled  determination,  and  the  very  next  morn- 
ing I was  among  my  agents,  arranging  prelim- 
inaries, specifying  the  exact  day,  hour,  and 
even  moment  when  the  act  should  be  con- 
summated. It  was  a feasible  plan;  for,  as  I 
have  said,  the  banks  had  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  on  the  strength  of  my  deposits,  that  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  my  property  in  gold,  with 
all  the  interest  accumulated,  must  infallibly 
break  them. 

My  disposition  had  gradually  and  totally 
changed.  I was  now  possessed  of  a cunning 
that,  I may  be  permitted  to  say,  was,  at  one 
time,  altogether  foreign  to  my  nature.  Fear 
of  detection,  of  being  robbed,  or  even  of  being 
pointed  out  as  a man  of  enormous  wealth,  was 
always  present  to  my  imagination.  I used 
every  precaution  that  a subtle  intellect  could 
devise.  I disguised  myself  in  different  ways 
when  I spoke  to  people  on  business.  Not  a 
single  individual  knew  that  I was  proprietor  of 
a house  in  Fifth  Avenue,  for  I bought  it  under 
a fictitious  name  through  a third  person.  I had 
even  stored  this  house  with  provisions,  in  case  I 
should  one  day  be  obliged  to  secrete  myself 
there  from  popular  vengeance. 

I instructed  my  agents  to  bring  the  money, 
drawn  in  bullion  from  the  banks,  to  various 
places  down  town.  This  was  done  as  well  and 
as  secretly  as  I could  have  desired,  and,  in  the 
night  time,  I watched  its  removal  to  Fifth 
Avenue  by  other  parties.  A laborious  task! 
The  carmen  had  no  idea  that  those  heavy  boxes 
contained  aught  else  than  the  ordinary  goods 
their  labels  designated. 

I waited  anxiously  for  the  result  of  this 
operation.  Two  days  elapsed,  and  by  twelve 
o’clock  on  the  third  my  plot  began  to  yield  its 
fruits.  The  news  spread  like  wild  fire  over  the 
city  that  the  banks  were  all  breaking.  The 
newspapers  issued  an  edition  after  each  explo- 
sion. People  rushed  frantically  for  their  mon- 
ey, but  found  only  closed  doors.  They  burst 
them  open  furiously,  and  discovered  nothing 
within  but  "benches,  desks,  and  account  books. 
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The  ruin  of  the  hanks  was  followed  by  a fear- 
ful crisis.  Merchants  of  every  description  were 
suspending  payment  by  hundreds.  Tradesmen 
could  not  sell  their  goods.  Householders  could 
not  get  their  rent.  In  the  space  of  one  week 
the  panic  had  arrived  at  such  a height  that  the 
inhabitants  were  leaving  the  city. 

The  laboring  classes  were  starving,  and  held 
immense  mass  meetings  in  the  Park  to  devise 
means  for  their  relief. 

Gold  or  silver  coin  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Common 
Council  in  favor  of  adopting  another  currency, 
but  no  one  could  hit  upon  an  expedient.  As 
each  day  passed,  confusion  became  worse  con- 
founded, and  universal  distress  was  alarmingly 
on  the  increase. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  I wandered 
about,  exulting  secretly  in  the  ruin  I had  caused. 

While  walking  one  day  down  Broadway,  I was 
startled  at  being  suddenly  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  founder  of  my  wealth.  He  brought 
strangely  to  my  remembrance  the  face  and  form 
of  Bumpus,  whose  very  existence  I had  forgot- 
ten. I did  not  like  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance now;  it  wore  a Satanic  look — and  I 
tried  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  My  effort  proved 
fruitless;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me.  He 
spoke  abruptly,  and  without  any  greeting,  in  a 
gruff  voice — 

“I  have  work  for  you.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow large  stores  are  expected;  you  must 
have  agents  at  all  the  depots,  and  as  these  stores 
arrive  in  the  city” — the  words  hissed  through 
his  closed  teeth — “you  must  have  them  de- 
stroyed.” 

“ What ! starve  out  the  city !”  I exclaimed ; 

“ I dare  not  I” 

“You  must ; I order  it.” 

“ But  the  thing  is  impossible,”  I continued, 
pretending  not  to  notice  his  last  words,  for  I 
felt  their  truth. 

“I  have  other  slaves  besides  you,  fool!  I 
can  give  you  every  assistance  you  require.  Be 
at  your  office  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o’clock 
ready  to  receive  visitors  from  me.  All  they 
want  is  the  money.” 

So  saying  he  left  me  to  my  own  reflections, 
and  horrible  reflections  they  were.  As  I re- 
turned home  I ran  over  every  possible  plan  by 
which  I could  avoid  his  commands  and  shako 
off  his  influence.  There  was  no  way  of  doing 
this  except  by  giving  up  my  gold,  aud  I would 
have  parted  sooner  with  my  life.  Then  I 
thought  of  his  scheme.  It  was  vengeance  on  a 
more  extended  scale  than  I could  have  con- 
ceived possible ; but  reflection  familiarized  rath- 
er than  exaggerated  its  deformities.  They 
grew  less  and  less  hideous.  Had  not  I,  too,  a 
thirst  for  vengeance?  Was  I not  an  outcast 
from  society?  With  every  moment’s  thought 
I gained,  as  it  were,  a fresh  impetus  of  diabol- 
ical energy,  and  finally  resolved  to  lend  myself 
to  the  work. 
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I waited  impatiently  the  next  morning  for  increased.  The  life  of  any  one  known  to  pos- 
my  promised  visitors.  They  came  at  the  ap-  sess  food  was  not  safe  for  an  hour.  Law  and 
pointed  hour — dark,  taciturn  men.  They  re-  order  were  set  at  defiance.  It  was  a consum- 
ceived  the  money  without  any  comment,  and  mation  in  which  I silently  exulted. 


had  it  immediately  taken  away.  Then  in  ab- 
ject terror  at  what  I had  done,  I fled  to  my 
own  home. 

I can  not  say  exactly  how  the  deed  was  ac- 
complished; I was  afraid  to  make  inquiries, 
and  remained  secreted  in  my  prison-home, 
dreading  I scarcely  knew  what.  I stole  out  at 
intervals  to  pick  up  the  rumors  that  flew  with 
startling  rapidity  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The 
citizens  seemed  alarmed  at  some  great  impend- 
ing calamity.  With  pale,  anxious  faces  they 
stood  in  groups  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
talking  eagerly.  I drew  near  one  of  these 
knots  to  listen,  and  heard  it  said  that  certain 
speculators  hqd  bought  up  immense  stores  of 
provisions  recently  brought  to  the  city ; that  the 
mob,  excited  to  madness,  had  broken  open  their 
warehouses;  that  fearful  riots  ensued,  during 
which  the  warehouses  were  burnt  with  all  they 
contained.  Exclamations  of  horror  escaped 
from  the  by-standers  at  this  announcement. 
They  believed  the  city  doomed,  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  leave  in  time.  They  did  not  im- 
agine the  truth,  but  I knew  that  the  agents  of 
the  Evil  One  were  at  work,  and  had  burnt  up 
the  provisions. 

With  a skill  and  precision  that  will  be  deem- 
ed utterly  fabulous  by  those  who  can  not  com- 
prehend the  source  whence  these  men  derived 
their  power,  the  infernal  deed  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  The  expense  made  a huge 
inroad  upon  my  wealth,  but  I heeded  it  not, 
for  I was  impelled  by  a stubborn  determination 
to  accomplish  the  diabolical  work  in  which  I 
was  engaged.  I stationed  agents  at  all  the 
inlets  to  the  city.  They  purchased  food  of 
every  description  on  the  false  plea  that  they 
did  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  starving  populace. 
Then  followed  the  ruin  I contemplated.  Night 
after  night  the  sky  was  red  with  the  glare 
of  burning  warehouses  filled  with  provisions. 
Many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  mob, 
now  thoroughly  ferocious  from  hunger  and  the 
thought  that  others  were  profiting  by  its  suffer- 
ings. My  plot  was  being  completely  carried 
out.  The  people  seemed  to  have  thrown  rea- 
son overboard,  and  unconsciously  were  aiding 
me  in  my  designs.  Telegraphic  messages  were 
sent  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  large 
cities,  imploring  assistance;  but  their  condi- 
tion was  as  bad  as  ours.  There  also  starvation 
was  staring  men  in  the  face.  My  agents  were 
abroad  every  where.  They  did  not  leave  a 
stone  unturned,  for  they  bought  up  grain,  cat- 
tle, and  vegetables  in  distant  places,  and  effect- 
ually prevented  any  efficient  aid  being  render- 
ed to  the  metropolis. 

My  labors  were  almost  over — they  were  more 
than  completed  now  by  the  mob.  The  fearful 
excesses  to  which  it  resorted  alarmed  peaceful 
citizens,  and  all  who  could  were  preparing  to 
cscap^firb^Jhe  fi&^€|d  <$ty.  Day  hy  day  the  panic 


Ships,  freighted  with  provisions  that  might 
have  saved  the  famishing  population,  were 
destroyed  by  my  orders  while  moored  to  the 
wharves.  Others  could  be  seen  hovering  off 
quarantine  afraid  to  approach  ; for  along  the 
edge  of  the  water  the  burning  warehouses  pre- 
sented one  line  of  flame.  Many  vessels  were 
cut  adrift  by  their  owners,  and,  hoisting  sail, 
they  stood  out  to  sea  with  all  speed. 

Unsuspected,  I remained  concealed  in  my 
secluded  home,  waiting  for  the  end. 

It  did  not  arrive  fast  enough.  People,  it  is 
true,  were  leaving  in  thousands,  but  they  did  so 
quietly.  I could  not  see  them — I could  not 
mark  the  diminished  numbers  remaining — I 
could  not  gloat  sufficiently  over  their  alarm 
and  their  sufferings.  I could  only  hear  the 
uproar  without — the  riot  and  tumult  that  day 
and  night  shook  the  heavens.  The  bodily 
pain  I now  endured  excited  this  feverish  sus- 
pense, and  roused  it  to  a pitch  of  frenzy.  My 
passions  were  beyond  all  restraint  “This 
ruin,”  I said,  “ must  be  consummated  at 
once  ;”  and  my  desire  to  drive  every  living 
soul  from  the  metropolis  rose  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  stood  in  the  way.  How  could 
it  be  done?  There  was  but  one  answer — by 
disease. 

The  idea  came  to  me  first  as  a whispered  sug- 
gestion. It  was  possible,  and  might  be  tried. 

Nay,  as  I thought  the  matter  over,  it  seemed 
feasible,  and  must  be  tried.  The  promptings  of 
my  black  heart  assumed  a bolder  and  more  dar- 
ing tone,  and  the  words  continually  rang  in  my 
ears — loud  and  louder  with  every  moment’s  re- 
flection— “ Poison  the  Croton  reservoir  /” 

“Poison  the  Croton  Reservoir!” — a devilish 
scheme. 

But  money  did  it  Ha ! ha ! From  men’s  souls 
downward  money  can  buy  up  all.  I could  tell 
how  I went  up  to  the  Receiving  Reservoir,  and 
cautiously  broached  my  plan  to  a dark-looking 
individual  superintending  the  works.  The  prof- 
fered bait  was  too  tempting  for  his  virtue.  At 
first  he  refused,  and  even  threatened,  but  I only 
held  up  the  gold  before  his  eyes.  He  turned 
pale  and  trembled,  and  I doubled  the  amount 
of  my  bribe,  already  enormous.  He  hesitated 
and — succumbed.  Ha!  ha!  Gold  can  work 
miracles. 

The  deed  was  done,  and  that  same  night  sick- 
ness and  death  began  to  spread  a black  pall  over 
the  city. 

I had  surrendered  myself  now,  body  and  soul, 
to  the  Spirit  of  evil.  There  was  no  drawing 
back,  for  I was  purchased  with  a price.  Some- 
times when  I thought  of  this,  I would  gnash  my 
teeth  in  very  despair ; and  then,  despair  would 
be  succeeded  by  a fierce  hatred  for  the  whole 
human  race.  I clutched  at  phantoms,  and  in 
imagination  committed  murder  foul  upon  good 
and  brave  men  whom  I had  seen  in  other  days. 
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Their  angry  spirits  floated  in  the  form  of  gloomy 
shadows  above  my  head. 

At  snch  times  I longed  to  exercise,  in  a still 
greater  degree,  the  power  acquired  by  wealth. 
I longed  to  venture  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
prison,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  wretched- 
ness and  misery  I had  caused ; but  I feared  de- 
tection, and  the  consequent  vengeance  of  the 
people.  Then  my  mood  would  change.  These 
ugly  visions  would  be  chased  away.  “ Ho ! 
King  Avarice ! Right  welcome  Aristocrat, 
most  ancient  of  all  ancient  orders!  Though 
to  some  thou  wearest  a grim  and  grizzly  aspect, 
I bow  before  thee !” 

Down,  down,  many  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  on  my  knees  counting  my  millions — 
gloating  over  them  in  secret  ecstasy — piling 
them  up  in  fantastic  pyramids  to  the  vaulted 
ceiling — lying  down  amidst  these  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  gold — burying  myself  beneath  them — 
danling  my  eyes  with  their  splendor — flinging 
the  broad  pieces  about  in  mad  enjoyment. 

The  lamp,  as  it  hung  from  the  ceiling,  quiv- 
ered while  it  lit  up  the  scene. 

Such  were  my  occupations  by  day.  By  night  I 
would  steal  out  to  mark  the  change  that  another 
twelve  hours  had  wrought  in  the  city.  Gradu- 
ally the  hum  of  a busy  population  had  died 
away.  Labor  was  entirely  suspended.  Streets, 
filled  a few  days  previous  with  anxious  faces, 
seemed  deserted  now — tenanted  only  by  some 
hunger-stricken  wretch  in  search  of  food.  The 
sullen  tolling  of  a bell — the  striking  of  a clock — 
the  rambling  of  a solitary  car  on  the  pavement, 
occasionally  disturbed  the  stillness.  These 
sound  and  signals  warned  me  that  the  metrop- 
olis was  not  empty,  though  at  brief  intervals 
the  shrill  whistle  of  the  rail-car  told  that  citi- 
zens were  yet  leaving.  And  then  I would 
hasten  back  to  my  home,  shrinking  from  each 
gleam  of  moonlight  that  lay  across  the  street. 

One  night,  when  I had  gone  out  to  note  the 
progress  of  this  huge  destruction  and  desertion, 
I searched  long  and  in  vain  for  any  human 
creature.  Becoming  bolder  as  I proceeded,  I 
traversed  Fifth  Avenue,  walked  along  Broad- 
way as  far  as  Union  Square,  and  there  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  benches.  It  was  an  unearthly 
sort  of  night.  The  trees  drooped,  and  the  whole 
scene  looked  wan  and  sickly  in  the  moonlight. 
There  seemed  a ghastly  transparency  in  every 
object  Was  the  end  of  all  things  at  hand? 
I thought  so ; and  as  the  wind  broke  upon  my 
car  in  moans  and  heavy  sobs,  I fancied  that 
Nature  was  laboring  to  bring  forth  Death. 

Thoughts — wild,  strange,  devilish  thoughts — 
were  mine.  I can  remember,  since  I recovered 
from  that  mad  delirium,  but  a fragment  of  what 
I felt,  for  a blessed  forgetfulness  has  been  my 
lot  But  this  I know,  that,  with  my  head  be- 
tween my  knees — shrunk  up  like  a craven  hound 
—I  suffered  the  torture,  the  terror,  the  anguish 
°f  a repentance  that  came  too  late.  It  was  no 
sincere  repentance  that  I felt.  Oh  no ! rather 
a fiendish  despair — such  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe  is  tfteMoom  of  lost  souls.  For  I was 
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doubly,  trebly  cursed — and  I gnashed  my  teeth 
when  I thought  that  my  power  was  even  now 
passing  away  forever.- 

Ha!  what  was  that  — creeping  — creeping 
stealthily  through  the  trees  ? A rustling  sound 
startled  me,  and  sent  an  icy  shiver  through  my 
bones.  I retreated,  or,  rather,  tottered  back  to 
the  shade,  out  of  which  I had  ventured,  and 
glared  at  a form  that,  all  unconscious  of  my 
presence,  moved  assassin-like  along.  It  resem- 
bled some  nncouth  beast  more  than  a man — yet 
man  it  was.  Presently  another,  and  another, 
and  then  many  more  appeared  in  sight — all 
gliding  onward  in  the  same  quiet  way.  Suddenly 
they  bounded  in  the  air  with  one  accord,  whoop- 
ing and  shrieking  in  a manner  that  made  the 
echoes  ring  and  ring  again.  I was  in  the  midst 
of  a troop  of  maniacs — stark,  staring  maniacs ! 

Like  prisoners  just  escaped  from  captivity, 
they  danced  madly  about  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  joy.  They  shouted  and  gibbered  unmean- 
ingly one  at  the  other,  and  so  often  approached 
the  spot  where,  only  half-concealed,  I w as  crouch- 
ing, that  I fancied  detection  inevitable.  It  was 
a hideous  midnight  merry-making!  My  own 
instincts  were  yet  partially  human,  and  I re- 
coiled with  horror  from  such  a sight. 

After  I had  endured  an  hour  of  terrible  sus- 
pense, they  passed  on.  But  long  after  they  left 
the  Square  I could  hear  their  yells  far,  far  down 
the  dark  street,  nor  did  I dare  to  stir  until  their 
voices  were  lost  in  the  distance.  I wiped  the 
dank  perspiration  from  my  face,  and  ns  I touched 
my  forehead  methonght  it  had  become  wrinkled 
and  shriveled,  as  though  years  had  worn  them- 
selves out  in  those  passing  moments  of  terror. 

But  silence  was  restored.  There  was  no  sonnd 
now  save  the  wind,  which  continued  to  sob — 
sob— -sob  as  loud  as  ever.  I dared  not  trust 
myself  in  the  moonlight  again,  for  it  seemed  os 
if  these  demons  were  transformed  into  fleecy 
clouds,  and  drifted  across  the  sky  to  watch  my 
movements.  I humed  home,  and  felt  once 
more  a fiendish  satisfaction  when  I had  bolted 
and  double  bolted  the  door.  My  fears  vanished 
at  the  sight  of  my  gold.  My  gold ! my  mount- 
ains of  gold ! I dived  into  them — plucking  up 
the  pieces  in  handfuls,  and  tossing  them  about 
with  the  frenzy  of  a madman. 

I did  not  stir  out  for  a week  after  this  adven- 
ture. Day  after  day  I listened  for  some  token 
of  life  without.  The  occasional  patter  of  rain 
was  the  only  noise  that  broke  the  monotony  of 
that  awful  stillness.  From  the  housetop  I tried 
for  hours  to  peer  through  the  sullen  mists  that 
hung  like  a shroud  over  the  city ; and  when  the 
wind  swept  them  away,  among  the  vast  mis- 
shapen mass  of  chimneys  there  was  no  cloud  of 
smoke  to  tell  that  a solitary  dweller  had  been 
left  behind.  A grim  army  of  ogres  they  were — 
those  chimneys — looking  like  threatening  Yul- 
cans,  with  black,  haggard  faces,  demanding  work 
from  me,  their  master!  But  I heeded  them 
not.  They  were  dead — cold  and  dead,  no  life, 
no  warmth,  no  breath  in  them ! 

The  railway  whistle  was  hushed;;; not  evj en 
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the  sound  of  a horse’s  hoof  striking  the  pave- 
ment, or  the  barking  of  a dog  could  be  heard ; 
the  rolling  of  car  and  omnibus  had  long  since 
ceased.  New  York  was  wholly  deserted. 

Satisfied  of  this  fact  I ventured  out.  It  was 
a blustering  sort  of  a day.  The  wind  came 
tearing  along  the  empty  streets  as  if  it  was  pos- 
sessed with  devils.  Then,  disgusted  at  finding 
no  living  object  whereon  to  vent  its  fuiy,  it  would, 
in  sudden  freaks,  turn  abruptly  into  by-streets, 
and  moan  passionately  down  their  narrow  chan- 
nels toward  either  river.  I began  to  feel  that 
the  very  blasts  of  heaven  could  be  companions. 
I was  suffering  from  the  same  racking,  rending 
pain.  It  had  become  settled  now,  and  was  al- 
most beyond  enduring;  it  animated  me  with 
the  spirit  of  a demon. 

I reached  what  had  once  been  the  great  thor- 
oughfare of  the  metropolis ; and  I do  remember 
that  it  w as  with  something  akin  to  hellish  delight 
that,  standing  near  Grace  Church,  I noticed  the 
complete  desertion  of  Broadway.  As  I walked 
onward  I found  that  the  stores  on  each  side 
were  open,  as  if  business  was  yet  being  carried 
on.  Silks  and  satins,  rich  and  rare,  cloths  and 
costly  merchandise  of  every  description  adorned 
the  windows,  into  which  no  eyes  save  mine  w*eVe 
ever  destined  to  look  again.  The  latest  fash- 
ions, the  newest  style  of  hat  or  coat  might  still 
be  seen  in  conspicuous  places ; and  I laughed 
aloud  to  think  that  such  dainty  garments  would 
rot  and  moulder  where  they  hung.  Some  had 
been  torn  down ; and  broken  windows  testified 
that  arms  had  been  thrust  in  to  carry  off  the 
booty ; but  the  plunderers,  in  their  hurry  to  es- 
cape, had  relinquished  the  prizes,  leaving  the 
street  carpeted  with  silks  for  the  wind,  in  one 
of  its  boisterous  freaks,  to  whirl  away.  Peering 
out,  beneath  piles  of  dust,  I sometimes  detected 
a costly  jewel,  and  I would  instinctively  grasp 
it,  as  if  its  value  w'as  greater  then  than  the  rub- 
bish among  which  it  lay ! 

I traveled  on.  I found  the  doors  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  St.  Nicholas  hotels  open,  and, 
before  them,  carriages  laden  with  trunks  and 
packages,  waiting,  perchance,  for  phantom  pas- 
sengers! The  horses  lay  on  the  pavement — 
harnessed  and  dead.  In  eveiy  direction  omni- 
buses and  coaches,  carts  and  cabs — some  over- 
turned, some  upright — were  forsaken  by  their 
owners,  and  left  to  decay.  Electioneering  pla- 
cards on  the  walls  seemed  yet  fresh,  and  nom- 
inations proclaimed,  even  then,  the  triumph  of 
Know  Nothin gism. 

The  doors  of  the  theatres  stood  invitingly 
open,  and  fiaming  hand-bills  on  the  Broadway 
announced  the  revival  of  an  ancient  comedy. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  It  was  true;  and  devils  were  to 
bo  the  actors ! 

I arrived  at  the  Park.  The  City  Hall  loom- 
ed up  dismally  in  the  midst  of  a few  withered 
trees.  A broken-down  platform  marked  the 
spot  where  old  political  parties  were  wont  to 
assemble.  The  clock  had  stopped,  and  pointed 
to  the  hour  of  twelve.  The  gTeat  bell  was  mute 
in  its  cage,  and  the  wind,  as  it  howled  around 
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the  dome,  essayed  in  vain  to  move  that  iron 
tongue  of  warning.  It  had  ceased  to  speak. 

I passed  by  the  Daily  Times  office,  and  saw 
| extras  posted  on  its  bulletin,  announcing — 

A Groat  axd  Alarming  Crisis! 
SEVENTY-FIVE  BANKS  BROKEN  UP  SIMULTA- 
NEOUSLY! 

THE  FIRST  MERCHANTS  IN  NEW  YORK 
SUSPENDING  PAYMENT!! 

DESERTION  OF  THE  CITY  ! ! ! ! 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

j These  papers  were  dated  six  weeks  previous. 
How  they  gloated  over  the  wreck  in  huge  cap- 
I itals ; and  how  they  would  have  gloated  if  they 
could  have  detailed  a tithe  of  what  I have  wit- 
nessed ! 

I passed  by  churches,  and  their  doors  alone 
were  closed — firmly  closed — as  if  they  had  been 
swung  to  with  a giant’s  force.  Instinctively  I 
looked  up  at  Trinity’s  spire.  I fancied  that  it 
moved — that  it  shook — tottered — was  about  to 
fall  and  crush  me.  It  was  only  a fancy ; yet  I 
hurried  my  pace,  for  a strange  chill  crept  over 
j me  at  the  thought  of  halting  beneath  its  gloomy 
! shadow.  The  wind  kept  me  company  all  the 
while,  and  swept  up  every  street  to  greet  me  as 
I went  along. 

i At  length  I reached  the  Battery,  and  there 
it  blew  in  fitful  hurricanes,  rushing  out  madly 
over  the  water.  I could  scarcely  hold  my  foot- 
ing; the  rough  waves  rose  angrily  to  where  I 
stood.  Even  to  the  distant  shores  of  Jersey 
and  Staten  Island  ships,  or  rather  hulks,  cov- 
ered the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  drifted  hither 
and  thither,  without  helm  or  rigging.  Not  one 
was  moored — not  a living  creature  could  be 
seen  upon  their  decks.  They  looked  like  an 
army  of  battle-horses  let  loose.  They  charged — 
they  recoiled — they  rallied — they  hurled  them- 
selves furiously  one  against  the  other ; splinters 
wore  flung  high  in  the  air — they  shivered — 
sunk — rose — crashed — sunk,  and  rose  again  in 
fragments ! The  unbridled  storm,  snorting  in 
its  pride  and  power,  careered  madly  round  and 
round  the  bay,  directing  its  wrath  now  here, 
now  there,  so  that  the  ocean  represented  one 
gigantic  wreck. 

Over  this  scene  was  spread  a yellow,  sickly, 
faded  canopy — the  reflection  of  a setting — a 
dying  sun;  for,  in  truth,  I never  thought  to 
look  upon  its  rise  again.  In  the  west,  heavy 
clouds  lifted  themselves  up  in  fantastic  shapes. 
Anon,  they  took  the  form  of  the  golden  treas- 
ures in  my  vault — even  as  I had  often  piled 
them  up — magnified  now  into  mountains  upon 
mountains.  They  shone  like  pale  virgin  gold. 

The  two  scenes  were  alike — identical;  ex- 
cept that  here,  a visible  sea  of  destruction  rolled 
and  roared  at  my  feet.  A horrible  fear  seized 
my  soul — I gazed  aw'e-struck — spell-bound — 
confouunded ; and,  as  I thus  gazed,  behold  ! the 
shadow'  of  a man  standing  out  in  dark  relief 
against  the  glittering  sky  ! It  approached.  My 
destroyer  stood  before  me!  His  likeness  to 
Bumpus  was  more  forcible  than  ever.  It  was 

Bum  pus  transformed  into  a devil ! 

r Original  from 
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His  sardonic  smile  was  changed  into  a look 
of  fiendish  triumph.  I knew  that  I was  lost — 
unutterably  and  forever  lost. 

There  was  a pause. 

“How  like  you  my  power?”  he  said,  at 
length  ; “ you  have  used  it  well — my  demon’s 
power  of  gold.” 

“Back,  fiend!  your  time  has  not  come 
yet.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha!”  and  his  mocking  laugh  sound- 
ed shrilly  above  the  storm  that  encircled  us, 
and  the  noise  of  the  waves  that  beat  against  the 
quay  beneath  our  feet. 

I turned  to  go,  but  ho  caught  me  by  the  wrist, 
saying 

“Not  so;  you  are  mine  now.  What!  you 
don’t  like  me  when  unmasked?”  His  form 
seemed  to  dilate  as  he  spoke. 

I made  a desperate  effort  to  free  myself, 
and  succeeded  in  releasing  my  arm;  but  he 
grasped  me  again  and  again.  I struggled  with 
all  the  terrific  energy  of  despair.  With  our 
arms  clasped  round  each  other’s  waists,  we  wres- 
tled for  rictory.  To  me  it  was  a strife  for  eter- 
nal life  or  death,  and  the  thought  lent  me  su- 
perhuman strength.  I felt  his  hot  breath  upon 
my  face,  and  could  see  his  eyes,  like  burning 
coals,  fiashing  with  infernal  malice.  Neither 
spoke,  and  for  some  moments  neither  gained 
any  advantage.  I soon  discovered  that,  slowly 
but  surely,  he  was  dragging  me  toward  the  edge 
of  the  Battery.  Every  second  brought  us  closer 
-—closer — closer.  We  were  on  the  brink  now. 
The  roaring  of  the  storm  sounded  faintly  in  my 
ears.  A moment  more — during  which  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  came  up  with  startling  reality 
before  me — a moment  more,  and  I lost  my  bal- 
ance. Still  holding  on  to  my  enemy  with  a 
death-grip,  I felt  myself  falling — falling,  down 
— down— down — ah!  it  seemed  to  unfathoma- 
ble depths! 

I did  not  die ; I did  not  even  lose  conscious- 
ness. For  a long,  long  time  the  water  rushed 
around  my  head  and  into  my  mouth,  ears,  and 
eyes,  giving  me  agonizing  sensations  of  pain. 
Anon  the  peculiar  noise  of  waves,  bubbling  and 
splashing  about,  changed  to  sounds  of  music. 
I knew  then  I wras  drowning ; but,  strange  to 
say,  with  that  knowledge  all  suffering  passed 
away.  The  passions  of  my  soul  were  lulled  at 
last.  Borne  along  by  the  undercurrents  of  the 
ocean — lying  on  my  back,  with  eyes  staring 
fixedly  upward — I could  see  the  golden  light 
streaming  down  through  the  water,  interrupted 
now  and  then  as  I was  swept  beneath  some 
drifting  wreck.  Again  there  was  a change. 
The  music  ceased,  and  in  its  stead  I heard  a 
clattering  of  tongues — a very  Babel — all  talking 
together  confusedly.  The  first  words  I could 
distinguish  were  spoken  in  a loud  voice — 

“ It’s  all  over.” 

“ Thank  God!”  I ejaculated. 

‘-You  may  consider  your  life  saved,”  was 
the  rejoinder. 

“ Surely,”  I thought,  “ that  must  be  the  voice 
of  my  old-friend  Didyims  Dratackes !” 
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“Didymus,  dear,”  said  I,  timidly,  after  a 
pause,  “is  that  you?” 

“Yes” 

“ Am  I safe  ?” 

“ Perfectly.”* 

“ Oh,  I have  suffered  such  awful  agony !” 

“ Bah  1”  said  Bumpus,  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation ; “ no  one  suffers  pain  under  the  infiu' 
ence  of  chloroform.” 

Chloroform!  A light  broke  in  upon  me. 

They  had  given  me  chloroform!  I looked 
down  at  my  foot — it  was  tightly  bandaged.  1 
turned  my  eyes  toward  Bumpus  and  his  assist- 
ants— they  were  wiping  their  instruments. 

My  toes,  Sir — my  toes  had  been  taken  off! 

WEAK  POINTS  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

IT  is  sometimes  instructive,  and  at  all  times 
interesting,  to  learn  something  of  the  eccen- 
tricities, failings,  and  foibles  of  remarkable  per- 
sons. Such  traits  form  the  most  attractive  and 
salient  points  of  biographical  works ; they  may 
be  called  the  coloring  of  literary  portraiture, 
and,  being  endowed  with  an  individual  vitality, 
are  found  to  linger  longest  in  the  memory  of  the 
general  reader. 

Having  gathered  together  a number  of  these 
personal  anecdotes,  we  propose  to  pass  away  a 
gossiping,  and  not  wholly  an  unprofitable,  half 
hour  in  relating  them  to  our  readers. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  inordinate  van- 
ity which  characterizes  many  illustrious  lives. 

When  Caesar  became  bald,  he  consta;  ly  wore 
the  laurel-wreath  with  which  we  see  him  repre- 
sented on  medals,  in  the  hope  of . concealing 
the  defect ; and  Cicero’s  egotism  was  so  great, 
that  he  even  composed  a Latin  hexameter  in 
his  owrn  praise : 

Oh  fbrtunatam  natam  me  Console  Roman. 

(Oh  fortunate  Rome  when  I was  born  her  consul !) — 

a line  which  elicited  the  just  sarcasms  of  Juve- 
nal. Queen  Elizabeth  left  three  thousand  dif- 
ferent dresses  in  her  wardrobe  when -she  died; 
and  during  many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  would  not  suffer  a looking-glass  in  her  pres- 
ence, for  fear  that  she  should  perceive  the  rav- 
ages of  time  upon  her  countenance.  Maecenas, 
the  most  egregious  of  classic  exquisites,  is  said 
to  have  “wielded  the  Roman  Empire  with  rings 
on  his  fingers.”  The  vanity  of  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  beau 
on  record.  II is  shoes,  on  court-days,  were  so 
gorgeously  adorned  with  precious  stones,  as  to 
have  exceeded  six  thousand  guineas  in  value ; 
and  he  had  a suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with 
jeweled  sword  and  belt,  the  worth  of  which  was 
almost  incalculable.  The  great  Descartes  was 
very  particular  about  his  wigs,  and  always  kept 
four  in  his  dressing-closet;  a piece  of  vanity 
wherein  he  was  imitated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  never  expended  less  than  forty  guineas  upon 
one  of  his  large  black  periwigs.  Mozart,  whose 
light  hair  was  of  a fine  quality,  wore  it  very 
long  and  flowing  down  between  his  shoulders, 
with  a tie  of  colored  ribbon  confining  it  at  the 
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neck.  Poor  Goldsmith’s  innocent  dandyisms, 
and  the  story  of  his  peach-blossom  coat,  are  al- 
most proverbial.  Pope’s  self-love  was  so  great, 
that,  according  to  Johnson,  he  “ had  been  flat- 
tered till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.”  Allan  Ramsay’s 
egotism  was  excessive.  On  one  occasion,  he 
modestly  took  precedence  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  estimating  their  comparative  importance  with 
the  public:  “but  haud  [hold],  proud  czar,”  he 
says,  “ I wadna  nifler  [exchange]  fame !”  Na- 
poleon was  vain  of  his  small  foot.  Salvator 
Rosa  was  once  heard  to  compare  himself  with 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  calling  the  former 
dry,  and  the  latter  coarse ; and  Raphael,  again, 
was  jealous  of  the  fame  and  skill  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Hogarth’s  historical  paintings — which 
were  bad — equaled,  in  his  own  opinion,  those 
of  the  old  masters.  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  vanity  was 
so  well  known,  that  a mischievous  wit,  resolv- 
ing to  tiy  wdmt  amount  of  flattery  he  would  be- 
lieve, told  him  one  day  that  if  the  Author  of 
Mankind  could  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
(Lely’s)  opinions  upon  beauty,  we  should  all 
have  been  materially  benefited  in  point  of  per- 
sonal appearance ; to  which  the  painter  em- 
phatically replied  : “ ’Fore  Gott,  sare,  I believe 
you’re  right!”  Bojardo,  the  Italian  poet,  as- 
cribed so  high  an  importance  to  his  poetry,  that 
when  he  had  invented  a suitable  name  for  one 
of  his  heroes,  he  set  tho  bells  ringing  in  the  vil- 
lage. Kotzebue  was  so  vain  and  envious,  that 
he  could  endure  nothing  celebrated  to  be  near 
him,  though  it  were  but  a picture  or  a statue; 
and  even  Lamartine,  the  loftiest  and  finest  of 
French  poets,  robs  his  charming  pages  of  half 
their  beauty  by  the  inordinate  self-praise  of  his 
commentaries.  Rousseau  has  been  called  “ the 
self-torturing  egotist;”  and  Lord  Byron’s  life 
was  one  long  piece  of  egotism  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  was  vain  of  his  genius,  his  rank, 
his  misanthropy,  and  even  of  his  vices ; and  he 
was  particularly  proud  of  his  good  riding  and 
his  handsome  hands. 

Penuriousness,  unhappily,  has  been  too  com- 
monly associated  with  learning  and  fame.  Cato, 
the  censor,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  so 
parsimonious  that  he  sold  his  field-horse,  to  save 
the  expense  of  conveying  the  animal  by  sea  to 
Italy.  Attilius  Regulus,  at  the  period  of  his 
greatest  glory  in  Africa,  entreated  permission 
to  return  home  to  the  management  of  his  estate, 
which  consisted  but  of  seven  acres,  alleging  that 
his  servants  had  been  defrauding  him  of  certain 
agricultural  implements,  and  that  he  wras  anx- 
ious to  look  after  his  affairs.  Lord  Bacon  is  a 
melancholy  instance  of  the  dominion  obtained 
by  avarice  over  a gTeat  mind.  Among  artists, 
Nollekens  and  Northcote  were  proverbially  penu- 
rious. Swift,  in  his  old  age,  was  avaricious,  and 
had  an  absolute  terror  of  visitors.  “When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every 
one  a shilling,  that  they  might  please  them- 
selves with  their  provision.”  Of  the  great  Duke 
of  Murlbo rough,  it  is  said  by  MaCaulay,  that 
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“ his  splendid  qualities  were  mingled  with  alloy 
of  the  most  sordid  kind.” 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  errors  of  self-indul- 
gence. Socrates,  Plato,  Agathon,  Aristophanes, 
and  others  of  the  most  celebrated  Greeks,  drank 
wine  to  a surprising  extent ; and  Plato  says,  in 
his  Symposium,  that  Socrates  kept  sober  longer 
than  any.  Tiberius  was  so  much  addicted  to 
this  vice,  that  he  had  frequently  to  be  carried 
from  the  senate-house.  Cato  was  fond  of  the 
bottle.  Ben  Jonson  delighted  in  copious  draughts 
of  Canary  wine,  and  even  contrived  to  have  r 
pipe  of  that  liquor  added  to  his  yearly  pension 
as  poet-laureate.  The  fine  intellect  of  Cole- 
ridge was  clouded  over  by  this  unhappy  pro- 
pensity. Montaigne  indulged  in  sherry.  The 
otherwise  unexceptionable  morality  of  Addison 
was  stained  by  this  one  error.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Fielding,  and  Sterne  shared  the  pre- 
vailing taste  for  hard  drinking.  Mozart  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Churchill  was  a very  in- 
temperate man ; and  Hogarth  gave  a ludicrous 
immortality  to  the  satirist’s  love  of  porter,  by 
representing  him  in  the  character  of  a bear  with 
a mug  of  that  liquor  in  its  paw.  Tasso  aggra- 
vated his  mental  irritability  by  the  use  of  wines, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  his  physicians.  During 
his  long  imprisonment,  he  speaks  gratefully  in 
his  letters  of  some  sweetmeats  with  which  he 
had  been  supplied ; and  after  his  release,  he  re- 
lates with  delight  the  good  things  that  were 
provided  for  him  by  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Mantua — “the  bread  and  fruit,  the  fish  and 
flesh,  the  wines,  sharp  and  brisk,  and  the  con- 
fections.” Pope,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
epicure,  when  staying  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  would  lie  in  bed  for  days 
together,  unless  lie  heard  there  were  to  be  stewed 
lampreys  for  dinner,  when  he  would  forthwith 
arise,  and  make  his  appearance  at  table.  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a voracious  liking  for  a leg  of 
mntton.  “At  my  Aunt  Ford’s,”  he  said,  “I 
ate  so  much  of  a leg  of  mutton,  that  she  used  to 
talk  of  it.”  A gentleman  once  treated  him  to 
a dish  of  new  honey  and  clouted  cream,  of 
which  he  partook  so  enormously,  that  his  enter- 
tainer was  alarmed. 

Quin,  the  famous  actor,  has  been  known  to 
travel  from  London  to  Bath,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  dining  upon  a John  Dory.  Dr.  Parr,  in  a 
private  letter,  confesses  to  his  passionate  love 
of  hot  boiled  lobsters,  with  a profusion  of  shrimp- 
sauce.  Shelley  was  for  many  years  a vegeta- 
rian ; and  in  the  notes  to  his  earliest  edition  of 
Queen  Mab , speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  a dinner 
of  “ greens,  potatoes,  and  turnips.”  Ariosto  was 
excessively  fond  of  turnips.  He  ate  fast,  and 
of  whatever  wTas  nearest  to  him,  often  beginning 
with  the  bread  upon  the  table  before  the  other 
dishes  came.  Being  visited  one  day  by  a stran- 
ger, he  devoured  all  the  dinner  that  was  pro- 
vided for  both ; and  wdien  afterward  censored 
for  his  unpoliteness,  only  observed  that  “the 
gentleman  should  have  taken  care  of  himself.” 
Handel  ate  enormously ; and  Dr.  Kitchener  re- 
lates of  him,  that  whenever  he  dined  i^a  tavern, 
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he  ordered  dinner  for  three.  On  being  told 
that  all  was  ready  as  soon  as  the  company  should 
arrive,  he  would  exclaim:  “Den  pring  up  de 
dinner  prestissimo — I ah  de  gombaky  !”  Lord 
Byron’s  favorite  dish  was  eggs  and  bacon ; and 
though  he  could  never  eat  it  without  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  he  hod  not  al- 
ways sufficient  firmness  to  resist  the  temptation. 
Lalande,  the  great  French  astronomer,  would 
eat  spiders  as  a relish.  Linnaeus  delighted  in 
chocolate ; and  it  was  he  who  bestowed  upon  it 
its  generic  name  of  Tkeobroma,  or  “ food  of  the 
gods.”  Fontcnelle  deemed  strawberries  the 
moat  delicious  eating  in  the  world ; and  during 
his  last  illness,  used  to  exclaim  constantly : “ If 
I can  but  reach  the  season  of  strawberries  !” 

The  amusements  of  remarkable  persons  have 
been  various,  and  often  eccentric.  The  great 
Bayle  would  frequently  wrap  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  hasten  to  places  where  mountebanks 
resorted : and  this  was  his  chief  relaxation  from 
the  intensity  of  study.  Spinoza  delighted  to 
set  spiders  fighting,  and  would  laugh  immoder- 
ately at  beholding  their  insect-warfare.  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  used  to  seek  amusement  in  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  was  found  by  De  Grammont 
jumping  with  his  servant,  to  see  which  could 
leap  the  highest.  The  great  logician,  Samuel 
Clarke,  was  equally  fond  of  such  saltatoiy  in- 
terludes to  his  hours  of  meditation,  and  has 
been  discovered  leaping  over  tables  and  chairs. 
Once,  observing  the  approach  of  a pedant,  he 
said:  “Now  we  must  leave  off,  for  a fool  is 
coming  in!”  The  learned  Petavius  used  to 
twiri  his  chair  round  and  round  for  five  minutes, 
at  the  end  of  every  two  hours.  Tycho  Brahfe 
diverted  himself  with  polishing  glasses  for  spec- 
tacles. Paley,  the  author  of  Natural  Theology , 
was  so  much  given  to  angling,  that  he  had  his 
portrait  painted  with  a rod  and  line  in  his  hand. 
Louis  XVI.,  of  sad  memory,  amused  himself 
with  lock-making.  Salvator  Rosa  used  to  per- 
form in  extempore  comedies,  and  take  the  char- 
acter of  a mountebank  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Anthony  Magliabecchi,  the  famous  librarian  to 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  took  a great  interest  in 
the  spiders  which  thronged  his  apartments ; and 
while  sitting  among  his  mountains  of  books, 
would  caution  his  visitors  “not  to  hurt  the 
spiders!”  Moses  Mendelssohn,  surnamed  the 
Jewish  Socrates,  would  sometimes  seek  relief 
from  too  much  thought  in  standing  at  his  win- 
dow and  counting  the  tiles  upon  his  neighbor’s 
roof.  Thomas  Warton,  the  poetical  antiquary, 
used  to  associate  with  the  school-boys,  while 
visiting  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Warton.  Campbell 
says : “ When  engaged  with  them  in  some  culi- 


nary occupation,  and  when  alarmed  by  the  sud- 
den approach  of  the  master,  he  has  been  known 
to  hide  himself  in  a dark  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
and  has  been  dragged  from  thence  by  the  doctor, 
who  had  taken  him  for  some  great  boy.  Cowper 
kept  hares,  and  made  bird-cages.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  so  fond  of  his  cat,  that  he  would  even  ge 
out  himself  to  buy  oysters  for  Puss,  because  his 
servant  was  too  proud  to  do  so.  Goethe  kept 
a tame  snake,  but  hated  dogs.  Ariosto  de- 
lighted in  gardening ; but  he  destroyed  all  he 
planted,  by  turning  up  the  mould  to  see  if  the 
seeds  were  germinating.  Thomson  had  his 
garden  at  Richmond,  respecting  which  the  old 
story  of  how  he  ate  peaches  off  the  trees  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  is  related.  Gibbon  was 
a lazy  man.  Coleridge  was  content  to  sit  from 
morning  till  night  threading  the  dreamy  mazes 
of  his  own  mind.  Gray  said  that  he  wished  to 
be  always  lying  on  sofas,  reading  eternal  new 
novels  of  Crebillon  and  Marivaux.  Fenton  the 
eminent  scholar,  died  from  sheer  inactivity : he 
rose  late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to 
his  books  and  papers.  A woman  who  waited 
upon  him  in  his  lodgings  said,  that  “he  would 
lie  a-bed  and  be  fed  with  a spoon.”  Contrary 
examples  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote 
all  his  finest  works  before  breakfast ! 

To  return  to  the  recreations  of  celebrated 
persons.  Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  some- 
times cast  aside  his  Puritan  gravity,  and  played 
at  Blindman’s-buff  with  his  daughters  and  at- 
tendants. Henri  Quatre  delighted  to  go  about 
in  disguise  among  the  peasantry.  Charles  H.’s 
most  innocent  amusement  consisted  in  feeding 
the  ducks  in  St.  James’s  Park,  and  in  rearing 
numbers  of  those  beautiful  spaniels  that  still 
bear  his  name.  Beethoven  would  splash  in  cold 
water  at  all  times  of  the  day,  till  his  chamber 
was  swamped,  and  the  water  oozed  through  the 
flooring  to  the  rooms  beneath ; he  would  also 
walk  out  in  the  dewy  fields  at  night  or  morn- 
ing without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shelley  took 
an  unaccountable  delight  in  floating  little  paper- 
boats  on  any  piece  of  water  he  chanced  to  be 
near.  There  is  a pond  on  Hampstead-hcnth 
which  has  often  borne  his  tiny  fleets ; and  there 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  him — rather  too  good, 
we  fear,  to  be  true — which  says,  that  being  one 
day  beside  the  Serpentine,  and  having  no  other 
paper  in  his  pocket  w'herewith  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  ship-building,  he  actually  folded  a 
bank-bill  for  fifty  pounds  into  the  desired  shape ; 
launched  the  little  craft  upon  its  voyage ; watched 
its  steady  progress  with  paternal  anxiety ; and, 
finally,  went  over  and  received  it  in  safety  at 
the  opposite  side. 


JilnntJjU}  JUtntli  nf  Cornnt  Ctrnrts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 


fpHE  events  of  the  past  month  have  been  varied 
X and.  important.  We  learn  that  the  Black 
D HVriof  dlffi<^  1 tTfhiaL  been  amicably  settled  be- 


tween the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  Advices  from  Madrid  inform  us  that  Mr. 

Perry,  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation,  has 
formally  announced  that  his  Government  accepts 
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the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Cabinet ; 
his  note  on  the  subject  expresses,  in  the  name  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  most  friendly 
sentiments,  and  the  hope  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
affair  will  draw  closer  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  El  Dorado  case,  and  that  of 
the  American  Consul  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  have 

also  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. Mr.  Perry  has, 

in  the  form  of  a letter  to  the  President,  reviewed 
the  whole  matter  at  issue  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Soule,  our  late  Minister  to  Spain.  He  justifies 
himself  for  bringing  the  controversy  before  the 
public  on  the  ground  that  44  it  is  interesting  to  the 
decorum  of  the  American  Government  that  a citi- 
zen, who  actually  has  the  honor  to  represent  the 
Republic  at  one  of  the  principal  courts  of  Europe, 
however  small  his  merits  in  other  respects,  should 
not  leave  uncorrected  the  hypothesis  that  he  may 
be  either  a spy  or  a traitor.”  Mr.  Perry  charges 
Mr.  Soul 6 with  misapprehending  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Spain,  and  transmitting  erroneous  in- 
formation to  Washington,  compromising  the  United 
States  Government  before  Europe.  Mr.  Perry  as- 
serts that  the  Spanish  Government  was  determined 
to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  us ; and  as  to 
the  Black  Warrior  affair,  he  says  that  it  w as  “ man- 
aged by  Mr.  Soule  in  such  a manner  as  to  obstruct 
and  impede  the  success  of  the  reclamation  of  the 
American  Government,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
persisted  in  declaring  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington that  no  arrangement  w*as  practicable  for 
months  after  he  himself  had  informed  Mr.  Soule 
that  the  Spanish  Government  was  desirous  to  ar- 
range the  question,  and  all  others.”  For  the  evi- 
dence to  support  his  statements,  Mr.  Perry  refers 
to  documents  on  lilc  in  the  Department  of  State,  or 
in  the  possession  of  the  President  or  Secretary. 
Mr.  Soule  has  published  a letter  denying  these 
allegations  of  his  former  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Mr.  Perry  lias  since  been  recalled  home,  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith  has  been  appointed  in  hia 

place. In  Newr  York  the  excitement  about  the\ 

liquor  question  has  subsided.  The  Recorder,  in  an 
elaborate  opinion,  decided  that  there  was  no  legal 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  be- 
tween the  1st  of  May  and  the  4 th  of  July — the  day 
w hen  the  new  act  was  to  go  into  operation.  After 
that  date  the  validity  of  the  new  liquor  law  w ill 
probably  be  tested  before  a competent  tribunal. 
Quite  a sensation  wras  caused  in  the  metropolis  by 
the  return  of  the  Grape  shot,  with  Lewis  Baker, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  William  Poole.  The 
Grapes  hot,  which  had  been  specially  chartered  to 
seek  and,  if  possible,  bring  back  the  fugitive,  left 
New  York  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  arrived  at 
Palmas,  Canary  Islands,  on  the  7th  of  April. 
Baker  had  escaped  in  the  Isabella  Jewett,  which 
did  not  reach  Palmas  until  ten  days  after  the 
Grape  shot.  On  her  arrival,  she  was  immediately 
boarded  by  the  officers  from  the  Grapes  hot.  Baker’s 
capture  was  effected  w ithout  much  difficulty,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  lGth  of  May  he  was  safely 

lodged  in  the  44  Tombs”  of  New  York. Colonel 

Kinney  has  had  to  encounter  unexpected  obtsacles 
to  his  Central  American  colonization  scheme.  He 
was  arrested  both  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
on  charges  of  attempting  to  violate  the  Neutrality 
Laws,  but  in  both  cases  he  wras  released  on  bail  to 
await  the  issue.  The  United  States,  chartered  to 
convey  himself  and  party,  was  still  in  the  port  of 

New  York,  watched  by  Government  vessels. 

AnotberTexpedition|  of  a somewhat  different  char- 
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acter,  set  sail  from  these  shores  on  the  31st  of  May. 

The  bark  Release , and  steam  propeller  Arctic , un- 
der the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hartstein,  United 
States  Navy,  have  gone  in  search  of  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  associates,  who,  in  the  Advance , are  supposed 
to  be  ice-bound  in  the  Northern  Seas.  The  good 
wishes  of  every  American  citizen  follow  the  gallant 
seamen  on  their  perilous  enterprise,  and  prayers  are 

offered  up  for  their  speedy  and  successful  return. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  the 
American  Order  met  at  Syracuse  on  the  8th  of  May, 
and  continued  in  session  during  three  days.  They 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  discussing  the  merit  of  & 
new  Constitution  submitted  in  report  of  Committee. 

No  material  alterations  were  made  to  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  basis  of  representation  remaining  as  be- 
fore, one  member  from  each  Council. A serious 

disturbance,  ending  in  loss  of  life,  has  taken  place  ih 
Portland,  Maine.  Mayor  Dow”  of  that  city,  antici- 
pating the  action  of  the  Common  Council,  recently 
purchased  $1600  worth  of  liquor  for  the  city  agency. 
Several  citizens  entered  a complaint  against  him, 
and,  on  the  2<J  of  June,  a warrant  was  issued  for 
the  seizure  of  the  liquor.  The  Mayor  thereupon 
called  a meeting  of  the  Aldermen  in  order  to  legal- 
ize his  possession  of  the  liquor,  and  they,  accord- 
ingly, passed  a resolution  to  purchase  it  for  the 
city.  The  same  night  a large  crowd  broke  into  the 
building  used  as  the  city  liquor  agency,  and  were 
commoncing  to  destroy  the  liquor,  when#two  mil- 
itary companies,  previously  summoned  to  the  spot, 
w*ere  ordered  to  fire  on  them  by  the  Mayor.  They 
did  so ; and  in  the  discharge  one  man  was  killed  and 
several  were  w’ounded.  On  the  6th  of  June  Mayor 
Dow'  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  keep- 
ing liquor  with  intent  to  sell.— In  the  Massachu- 
setts House  of  Representatives,  a message  w as  re- 
ceived from  Governor  Gardner,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
declining  to  remove  Judge  Loring  from  the  office  of 
Judge  of  Probate.  The  grounds  assigned  by  the 
Governor  for  refusing  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
Legislature  in  this  respect,  were : Finff,  That  the 
State  Constitution  did  not  confer  on  the  Executive 
tlw  powder  of  removal  at  the  mere  wish  of  the  Leg- 
islature ; Second,  That  there  was  no  justifying 
precedent ; Third,  That  no  crime  had  been  alleged 
against  Judge  Loring,  and  nothing  to  disqualify 
him  for  the  office  he  held;  and,  Fourth,  That  to 
depose  a judge  on  account  of  his  not  serving  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  day,  would  inaugurate  a 
policy  that  might  react  injuriously  upon  the  char- 
acter^ of  the  judiciary.  {The  bill  known  as  the 
jPersonal  Liberty  Rill,  containing  certain  stringent 
•regulations  in  regard  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  the  17th  of  May. 

This  bill  enacts  that  no  person  holding  office  under 
the  Commonw  ealth  of  Massachusetts  shall  issue  or 
serve  any  warrant  or  process  under  the  acts  of 
Congress  44  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and 
persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters 
and  it  further  declares  that  any  officer  who  shall 
arrest  or  imprison  any  one  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  a fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  After  an  amendment 
had  been  adopted  prohibiting  State  officers  from 
holding  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner, 
the  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  229 
against  43.  The  Governor  subsequently  vetoed 
the  measure,  but  it  was  passed  by  both  Houses 
over  the  veto.  In  his  message  Governor  Gardner 
expressed  his  approval  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill ; hut  others  he  deemed  conflicting  with 
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ilie  ConstRutiort  *>?  '8thi«3&'-  m dt-dured 

by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thy  Governor says  t.  *#  Ua- 
rohstlt  otuma£  tmacttpiraf  tending  ip  *fl  ft tmed 
cohdlet  beiw*#$t  « hir  %Ht*  eyttens*  of 

gov^romf.ut , Which  .usiwt  ireinU  m the  suhuii&dim 

of  <m*r  *iifce  fatal  E 1%,  slumhi  be  v^uab 

Tit'  6biuinc'j  H judu'iuus  Bter*wmfitib*p  as  wi<U  as 
pxlTD. itic  duty.  In  smi  deliritfe^lbkT/uii^t  i>t~ 

gsu^Afibha,  the  integrity  of  The  om  XfeobW  jib 
f*r*Kr*efct :«fe  zealously  as  the  bf the 

other  should  bo  avoided.  An  f»a^etaoii  may  lafrrc- 
after  be  supplied,  but  the  stigma  <>?nh  UnyotijiB 
ttiiictfi&i  ^uacUnent  nut  never  hn  tfntinjy  ethic^, 
The  rights  the  honor,  and  thB  inft^ty 
»*huseUd  ate  contided  to  us,  having  worn  io  id>vy 
her  institution  and  that  of  out  common  pat- 
«mr,  the  United  Si(itos/And  let  us  pet  under  the 
wtamutj  of  %himt  oath?,  and  In  obedience  b>  their 
T6^iur«ineiit«>n  0u  the  t^tb  of  May.,  Urn  follow  - 
iiijLf  juneudnieta  tv  the.  Mass^huseUs  State  Ob- 
surutiou  was  pa^tod  in  the  Senate : ‘‘So  person 
shall  be  enUtbtd  Jo  y^te#^  b^.  eligible  to  ojfeeivm 
the  tfa  t : #k&  ti  n v<r  born 

Within  the  jnriodiotiof)  of  jjifc United  Statei,  oc  lin- 
ks!1* hz  *fc»U  hv  the  tin  id  of  an  American 
i**n  cfe^ngtbs  t^mporary  db^en^  of  one-  ict  both 
of  h&  'parents  from  thfe  United  Staled;*  Th\a 
irrtmdi a&ni.  *u$  not  intended  to  atfeid  foreign  eta 
v a bo  ha*t  previously  legally  naturalized.  The 
ndjounft'fi  on  the  21st  of  May.  A vote 
has*  been  iftheri  On  several  iummdmcn  t$  to  the  Oh- 
fluxion  of  submitted  to  the  people. 

Tfce  '-iev^ : W#; ;-biit:.:thfr'  majorities  Were  de- 
rided. .The  « vm  h thhen « whabl tab  the  plurality 

SU.'  ..'  &LiL  ._: 


iirls,  to  t*e  hpid  An  fife  ^u*  ^da  y aiVjr  the  first 


the  election  of  .Sey/nl^iy',  Treasurer,  Biceiver-Ceu* 
-vrah  Aiatftnr;  m#  •Att^rn^Geueral,  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  olnrTfciff  of  Shmtfe, ^ |if‘gister  of  Probate  * 

. Coinmi^ieu*/*  i>f  { Clerks  of  Courts,  and 
people  in  such  mantrer 
Si  ifct  l/ftghdalUfy  *h&U  diniei;  and  prohibit  tE3 
application  of  tljW  puplll*  : moneys  to  the  support  of] 
any  oili^T  aeb.eoU  than  tho$v*  eomhicted  under  thd 
^Iw^Witnjadem^  of  tiiMnWTi  ot  city  authorities  op 
in  the  we  of;  tiny  rttiipim*  far  thu  umttiUW 
nsmver  e*5tV3tttt>yiy  o Wu  krhnbla.  Tim  AIu^hST 

"f cuiperam.:*)  'Copvrntjofj,  hidd;  at 
B<rat «t  on  the  Hvh  of  JtfjTf  ^ la rgrjly  attended, 
hfe^iutiona  ^rere  ad^ted  nrgiftg  the  thorough  en-j 
fhnvjewttt  of  tho  MahiCv  l^ttw.  Govtruer  C;Lr(]Uued 
pn«MH L Coventor  Chrtk.  ntl^f 

distinguished  tH-r^/jaguK  ^vttu  prmmt.  TIk*  nzw 
i'wju/jir  lao;  rii  Mawtanhnstdi^  Wvnt  xMo  on 
5hn  ^iHh  pf  May,  Mayor  Smtt.K ..Wf  had 

^nioaXly  issued  a - prc«dafnafip)h  ikvlnstju^  his  tl»> 
ierofinatietk  tc?  entree  it  as  lb%  .as  it  temiuu&d  on 
ifcte  SiUtute  Stnh?  Legh*^ 

4Ai<ar«  vttt^  still  m st^mtrn..  An  U rui^o totn t to  the 
$t*Ui  Cme;titutinn-~ta  einhn  out  the  Won?.1  * White1 
ia  the  almost  unan- 

px*&nl  the:  thnnrn  out  in  the 

Uyate  of  Pennsyl  van  la 

hs^hdain:  * *m  the  8th  of  May. 

t’inft  viphs  tio  tiw.  '-n.^ournmeiit,  • a resolulti'oo  approv- 
ing the  coom?  Go^  mor  Reeder  in  Kansas  Ma^ 
>t»^imwoily  Itr  the  Bourn.  The  Kational 

fctK'xr  XoGting'  Ck4ivout|ou  assembled  In  Phlla(teb 
P&ti*  on  ..tf  ThyW^&fhu 


with  clowd  doors —^Virginia  h£v  beep  thr  ayetm 
of  one  of  the  most  hotiy-^unresaotl  and: 
vasaed  uketions  t vedr  kuo^n  Vn  tliia  ib^iohlic.  lire 
ri v airy  wa  » Imtw e^a  Knew  Notlun^;  so  d Democrai ,. 
mid  for  Home  moniUspiie\4miH  to  fhetTlectiun,  which 
took  place  on  tba  ^thpfMjs>\tW*tb  partis  confident-: 
ly  ciiimtod  on  an  o A^Whrltriing  mnjnn tyv  ,’  For  tho 
time;  iiting  public  b ti tiuiou  rhroughout  the  United 
W ih«  l)ld  Dmnliiioii.  ami  dti^ 
jtrris^  According  tiv  i.Mt  poiUiuki  .sjrropath^r 
Hobtidtcd  yiih  fivdingii  of  hope  mid  tear 

fin*  nvinlt.  1 he  whole  d*‘oic^rrjtir  tjrket  ?a? 
finally  declared  wy  A.  M*ri^  candidate 

for  Governor,  rfndyjfu^  a-  idojoriiy  of  Ahonf  teb  . 
thousand  vot<s  o^f.  Fl;nnYu.>v^. 

-Violent  putty  feeling  1ms  recently  prtHioced  \ 

riot,  and  even  bloodshed,  in  tbe  uew  Torntorj  j 
Kansas.  A large  meeting  of  retndtents  Was  heid  xn  ii 
Uoavenworlh  on  the  30th  of  April,  in  tafi^nro 
the  postponement  of  the  time  for  the  registration 
of  lands.  A portion  of  the  mooting  were  ht  fayot 
•jf  tbe  extension,  aird  the  remiutider  , opposed  it. 

An  ungry  discission  en*med  ; tVrnn  Wrorda  the  op- 
fK>ncnts  c&tH\  to  blc/Ws,  sud  Malcolm  Clark 
^bot  hv  ii.  taw >w  ti amed  iUGreb.  Thr*  tAWjd*  f}fc. 
vuiTtti  much  And  fdrovv  lo  lynch  MH'r^av 

lint  th\?  romirinibtingolfie/rr  at  It  i tr«  V 

in  a inmiforiut  to  Corigw^,  jihe  )•••'•',•• 

in  Rans'os-coriipUifc  that  MK^oyrisne  !m<,-  j 
m&M  thrir  territory  iii  larg-4  u\iiitb»^r.sf  ^ ,&\t*(V' 
upon  thielr  lights,  ami  selon^  for  tiuun  iistiti 
rukrv”  The  oth^r.;p^ity---2tSJWitin?  tlifll-t  fihcterpi 
has  been  recognte!  In  ?hts  Tirntory^dCnodncn ! 
any  attempt  to  ovoj*rh?o\r  the  h^tllniion.  Dtt  i 
22d.  of  May  the  eiwifatt  ibr  the  txrst  LegiSiAture  of  > 
KansiLs  took  pfacb.  Thfc^ocw^  of  the  UnW^lav^ry . , 
ticket  lias  been  tho  reseat L---'-  Fro kj  Now 
Wo  learn  that  the  Indiana  tin**  very  trouble-  . 
some,  ami  tho  war  ugaiunt  flium  htM,  in  consft- 
quince,  ikn-n  Timorously  waged,  Tlin  txffii  ial  dis- 
patch of  Jiieuibrfnut^olonei  St  Xrmi,  fattilmg 
the  exploits  of  two  companies  of  mounted  Nev,- 
IMe.xJcan  yoitmtejerfi  and  out  wnipatiy  of  United 
Stur»^H  dragoons  under  Ids  cdrrtmatrd’,  has  boen 
puhUshod.  lie  deft  Fort  Mas^ehuseit*  on  fhfe 
20th  of  ApViI.  Colonel  Fauntlerny  aL<o  left  the 
ehme  ptacti  with  50ft  rtguWi?  and  Tolimteers.  and 
niafehvd  up  tiu>  ti io  did  Norte.  Both  had  dmrd 
iighting.  i*jipt4f{ng  and  killing  many  Indians  whvn- 

crt<r  fhc  latter  odiprrd  them  Ifattle. Advices 

from  V;  thh ^ v«;  the  partb^fvr^  of  tho  trial  ntMapH*. 
Ctiy,  otv  the^Stof Mgr^hj  of  tbmj  jiidiaiis  for  th^ 
murder  of  Ckpt^in  dohp  W.  fiuwnlson,  United 
Starts  Army,  h will  bp  rtamvalvjvd  that  that 
galiant  oilin.'r,  with  h small  detachment  <yt  his  m- 
vcying  parry,  was  massacred  <>n  tbe  5rh.lv  bf  Octi>* 
bejv18.r>3.  In.  the  spring  qf  18M;, a strong  force 
of  artillery  ami  dragoons  luulor  the  eothttiand  pf 
CVdpn^l  E.  J.  Step  roc*  was  ordered  to  eras  the 
riains,  winter  in  Salt  Laktr  Valley,  smd  at  any  ^ 
cost  capture  the  p^rj^fratonc  v>f  dtif.  crvriu*  They  : ’i 
were  dlscovumb  and  dediveml  nrv^r  to  the*  civU  v " 
power.  At  tho  recent  tria^  thrmgli  tbxv  evident, 
against?  the  anuused  was  clear  aud  unccftrtradicied 
— though  the  judge  riiarged  tTnd  it  was  ».  case  of 
either  murder  or  o^quitbij^v^f  i|p*  jury  rei^irrcd 
a verdict  of  maneJaugbt«?T  only<  and  the  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  the  .f>nitenit»ty  for  threu  years  \'- 
— the  fall  extent  of  tbe  law.  It  is  n^ertod  thac  j. 
the  jury  were  tampered  With  —that  Mormons  Inter-  J 
t foerd  to  thwart  the  endii  of  jnstrec.  ' - . 

i)oy  ftdvn^  proTp  •Cn^/Vr/f*r  slr/j  to  the  3 6iJi  of 
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May.  Page,  Bacon,  and  Co.,  had  again  suspended 
payment,  and  business  in  San  Francisco,  though 
slowly  improving,  was  still  in  a depressed  condi- 
tion. The  Legislature  adjourned  on  the  8th  of 
May.  Among  the  more  prominent  measures  passed, 
we  notice  the  law  for  the  reduction  of  fees  in  office ; 
/ the  anti-gambling  bill ; the  acts  to  re-incorporate 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  provide  for  fund- 
ing its  debt;  an  act  reducing  pilot  charges  on 
whaling  vessels;  the  bill  appropriating  $100,000 
for  the  construction  of  a wagon  route  from  Sacra- 
mento to  the  Eastern  Boundary  of  the  State ; and 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  next  election.  Accounts  from  the  mines 
were  encouraging.  In  her  passage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco (which  port  she  left  on  the  17th  of  April),  the 
steamship  Golden  Age  met  with  a serious  acci- 
dent. When  off  the  Island  of  Quibo,  about  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles  above  Panama,  she 
struck  a sunken  rock.  At  one  time  the  danger 
was  imminent ; but  by  good  management  she  was 
backed  off,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 
Of  the  795  passengers  on  board,  not  one  was  in- 
jured. They  were  all  taken  away  by  the  John 
L . Stephens  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident  oc- 
curred, and  were  landed  at  Panama.  The  Golden 
Age , through  the  exertions  of  Captain  Watkins, 
was  safely  brought  to  Bogota,  New  Granada, 
where  she  has  been  undergoing  repairs. 

MEXICO  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Affairs  in  Mexico  bear  very  much  the  same 
aspect  that  they  have  borne  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  Santa  Anna  had  not  returned  from  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  Department  of  Michoacan,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
insurrectionary  movement  under  Alvarez  at  the 
South.  Some  skirmishes  between  the  Government 
troops  and  the  insurgents  had  taken  place — both 
parties,  as  usual,  claiming  the  victory.  It  was  re- 
ported that  another  revolution  had  broken  out  in 
the  North,  and  that  1500  soldiers  had  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande,  headed  by  Garza,  ex-Govcmor  of 
Tamaulipas,  C a pest  ran,  Carvqjal  Campo,  and 
Canales.  Advices  from  Texas  say  that  early  in 
April  it  was  notorious  in  Browmsville  that  such  a 
movement  was  meditated.  General  Wool  had  im- 
prisoned many  persons  suspected  of  being  friendly 
to  the  Revolutionists. 

Well-founded  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
difficulties  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil  wdll  be 
speedily  settled.  The  Brazilian  squadron  had  ar- 
rived at  the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay  River,  and  its 
Commander,  Senor  Oliviera,  in  communicating  to 
the  Paraguayan  government  the  object  of  his  visit, 
declared  that  he  was  authorized  and  disposed  to 
enter  into  an  amicable  arrangement  of  existing 
difficulties.  In  his  answer,  dated  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Paraguayan  Minister  says:  “In  the 
act  w hich  has  been  made  the  casus  belli — the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Brazilian  Minister  to  Paraguay  some 
two  years  ago — there  was  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  giving  offense  to  Brazil.”  The  Commander 
of  the  Brazilian  squadron  was  invited  to  proceed 
%vith  his  flag  ship  to  Assumpcion,  provided  that 
the  rest  of  his  squadron  should  remain  at  anchor 
outside  Paraguayan  waters.  This  proposition  was 
accepted.  Senor  Oliviera,  according  to  latest  ac- 
counts, had  gone  to  Assumpcion,  where  he  had  been 
received  with  suitable  honors,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  difficulties  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernmcni^would  sooni  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Vienna  conferences  having  proved  a failure, 
the  papers  relating  to  those  famous  negotiations 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  latest 
statement  on  the  position  of  these  negotiations  was 
given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of 
May  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  said  that  there  had 
been  informal  communications  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  since 
the  last  protocol  of  April  the  26th,  but  no  formal 
communications  which  could  be  laid  before  the 

House. The  Reform  movement  in  England 

progresses.  The  meeting  held  in  London  on 
the  5th  of  May  was  large  and  influential ; ad- 
ministrative reform  was  strongly  urged,  as  well 
by  the  speakers  as  in  the  resolutions  passed,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  the  war  was  boldly  de- 
nounced. Other  meetings  of  a similar  nature 
continued  to  be  held  throughout  the  kingdom. 

An  important  debate  on  the  conduct  of  the  war 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  14th  of 
May.  The  main  point,  as  embodied  in  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  notice  of  motion,  was  “ to  acquaint 
her  Majesty  that  while  we  admit  and  lament  the 
privations  to  which  war  necessarily  subjects  all 
classes  of  the  people,  we  yet  venture  to  assure  her 
Majesty  that  they  would,  in  so  just  a cause,  bear 
these  privations  without  complaint,  if  they  could 
feel  that  the  war  had  been  well  conducted — that 
the  troops  had  not  been  exposed  to  any  hardships 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  forethought — 
and  that  every  thing  had  been  done  to  enable  them 
to  achieve  decisive  success.  Humbly  to  represent 
to  her  Majesty  that  her  people,  suffering  privations 
on  account  of  the  war,  have  as  yet  had  no  such 
consolation;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  not 
withhold  from  her  Majesty  the  avowal  of  our  con- 
viction that  the  conduct  of  the  war  has  occasioned 
general  dissatisfaction,  and  given  rise  to  just  com- 
plaints ; and  that  wo  must  humbly  lay  before  her 
Miycsty  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  is  only 
through  the  selection  of  men  for  public  employ- 
ment without  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  public 
service,  that  the  country  can  hope  to  prosecute  the 
war  successfully,  anu  to  obtain  its  only  legitimate 
object — a secure  and  honorable  peace.”  Lord  El- 
lenborough’s  speech  was  remarkable  for  its  advo- 
cacy of  some  sound  republican  principles.  His 
motion,  which  amounted  virtually  to  one  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  ministry,  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  181  against  71.- — On  the  18th  of  May  the 
Queen  publicly  distributed  medals  to  the  w ounded 
soldiers  returned  from  the  war.  Over  500  medals 
wrere  given — commencing  with  distinguished  gen- 
eral officers,  and  ending  with  private  men.  The 

ceremony  passed  off  with  enthusiasm.' On  the 

25th  of  May  an  important  debate  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Disraeli’s  motion  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  administration.  The 
Government  were  sustained  by  a majority  of  one 
hundred  votes. 

FRANCE. 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  is  the  most  important  event  of  the  month. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April,  accompanied 
only  by  two  officers  of  his  household,  Napoleon 
left  the  Tuileries  in  plain  clothes  to  take  his  usual 
ride  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  As  he  approached 
the  Barriere  de  l’Etoile,  a W'ell-dreased  man  on 
the  sidewalk  drew  a pistol  and  fired  twice  at  the 
Emperor.  The  second  ball  grazed  his  Majesty’s 
hat.  Pianori  (for  this  was  the  assassin's  name) 
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mstattijy  afritfed,  and,  after  a desperate  reabt- 
*n/yiw*»  d«*«ft*d  arid  ifcx>ied  to  the  Prefecture 
of  Police.  He  Vwo^vf  to  trial  m & vadlh 
of  Mat  , &nd<  helper  foujfut  guUty,  The  court  sen- 
tenosKi  him  U tb*  punlabumrit  "by  ibu 

penal  eo4*  ter  Urn  eiio>^  of  pjmdddin.  Ho  hoard 
hi#  ffcoteuoe  u»rmm4,  *tt<i  *lren  o«  ih*  *yiSMd, 
y«ufd  make  «o  contowou,  tmi  died  with  the  words 
**  hr  E*+imi)fotuz?  oo  hi#  h'pa-  l‘uuori  was 
an  iiidiiifiu  and,  3t  fe  Mt»iit , sumot  M (Juriteildla 
may.  . The  motive  fair  his,  crime,  according  to  his 
two  statement.  waa  pommel  revenge.  It  was  at 
Hfrs  ittppQj&d  that  be  waw  tbii  a^ent  tit  Mine  hnge 
cuaspijcaev  to  trrqrtferow  the  Napoleon  dynasty* 
i*U  this  ides.  tf  at  aor  time  seriously  mUrtaintd, 
/*«ns  to  have  bemi  altogether  abandoned. — -The 
ftsach  Palace  of  Industry  wasopomid  by  fckfc  .SSesi* 
wrof  NapoWsm  an  rite  loth  of  May.,  Smntf  eight 
dwteiaad  p*nm * febL.4*  % speetacb, 

it  is*  to  begfi  a feritm?.  Ahout  tme  oVl.^-k 
the  Einf.frmr  and  Emp>t5se.  m^vmpuuted  by  King 
And  Uxo  Trin66fc» Mathibio,  arrived,  au4 
took  teaks' plucks  oil  tbfc^urgimvj*  platform  Iprfty 
pemi  :for  ihfcs**  »mid*t  t-i?u  mthnmtite  cri$*  of 
* Hot  Prince  Napulcibu,  Fwsridmt 

0/ tlie  Ciumms^iofl,  then  advanced  toward  tXwir 
taijn&n  and  read  the  opening  speech.  The  Urn* 
jannVjeply  W*»  brimly  a#  follows  i ; *>  Jfi  plnclug 
yi'd,  mjr  couaia,  ui  tile  head  of  the  Comutbrnojii  (to 
chom  w**  coadded  so  difficult  a iuaL,  T wirited  to 
gjVerott  a prwuf  *4  my  confideroceVand  I am  happy 
see  ihdl  ewtihiteuco  [justified..  I he^  that  yem 
rill  convey  a&y  0*#fes»  to  the  Commissioners  for 
rifcir  ooJUgb.to>e4  e$ra  and  indofaliguWfe  seal*  I 
o/wm  with  joy  ihisTsyrpte  \\tPvzu&,  w^ch  iiiyrtf^ 
ail  nations  u>  otitm# rdV‘  'Having  made  their  sU;v 
ino^fed^mftti^r  t<&  Hto  comj|^yt  the  Emperor  und 
Ktojwtas.  thert  th#3  hall  .:*tith  the>r  suiUj,  dud 
tks  third,  -af J adiwVry  wns 

ffpsaed.— — MV  f/^iyfp»\'  Minister  for 

.'Ihftjgn  ASkm  Vn.  b-jiy  signed.  It  w 

«#rted  that  iit  ti’u  iuK^  VuV'^  Cooferfne^,  at ! 
yhifh  faft  .appeared  a*?  I'tou j pot  entiarjr  tecu  the 
?^neh  0>urt,  hn  dwmsisKi'J  anjl  arraoijyd  “wlib 
Cwim  K5unl  a fof  pe’aofc  widely ;;  differ^ ! 

mt  fmiij  l&at  oa  which  tit*  ail  fed  i\  0 vernm  e i\t< 
tel  licim<xiy Ufy  a^rw*/l.  Coord  Waltoirski,  tchh  for 
»%ii y **r*  HUed  thh  of  Embassador  to  lie 

Hifthb  Court  . has  ^uuc^ded  him. 

(XEiL^HX. 

A uidou  b#dw'€ten  Russia  and  Austria  for  on 
wxiied  neutrally  been  spoken  of  as  becptmtig 
toom  and  morn  probable.  £tu*Ui  had  directed  her 
Srpre^nuti  v^  at  the  Pour!  of  Damstadt  th  uorifv 
til  the  Gemurn  GOvenimeuTa  that  «he  will  only 
hold  U>  the  fir^t  two  point®  of  gnar»r.t«e  m enndi- 
don  of  .tfce  jM?ufe ct  nehUraitfy  ot 
the  V6ih  of  May  Count  JBuul,  on  l^hsdf  of  Awna« 
doting  «K  itit»?jrc  iotr  with  Lord  VYesrihwUod  aud 
Boer  queue}',  sm7geatod  that  the  mfcmMra 
<if  the  Confewmief  shmild  meet  agaiu,  aud  it  wa® 
•<?arp<ictfed  '^ti.  ne^tiatiotia  wouhl  W reopen# 
ittstfig,  the  Viomii*  papers  say,  now  proprm^  as 
t MaUo«  to  tbh  third  point,  that;  Rusria  and  Turkey 
ihall  between  thcmselrea  the  murder  oJf  Udps 

iheynrSi  W[)  Vn  the  Blach  tie* : that  England  and 
France  shall  k<«rp  two  ships  therein.,'  and  tlvat 
T*rtrr  ahaR  not  enter  into  any  treaty  with  Kos- 
wa  finlc«?  thtt  satmu  l*e  dnt  submitted  io  trmve 
»i  EUfriaml  .•;>;■■■•'•;*'.-  1 ^ .V’  :Ay.-/ry^.  ' 
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Thfc  bamhaniioent  of  Ach^topol,  w hich  was 
opened  by  the  iiilies  :m  the  i)th  pt  Ajnril  itom  /h)0 
plebes  of  cannon,  vw  coaUauail  nmnitniJpUwUy 
until  the  ^tHh,  when,  fern  wane  of  mruuuuititm, 
their  Hre  wcu.  ru^^uded.  6tnee  that  date  . th« 
campAijkpi,  though  rcarlvcd  hy  a ^iries  cf  iirUliant  V 
^ploit%  bus  Fwoduced  no  toto&vo  result  Uu 
Ike  ul^hi  of  the  LUh  the  English  fiuc^eded,  it.  s 
sevgre  Iojss^  in  eiipturing  the  first  uf  thc  cucrny’> 
rdhi  pile.  Gemual  Ouuroltxt  reviewed  Bo^juexV 
army  otf  »h#ftrruti«a  nn  the  26tli,;  It  i®  ilWrihwl 
as  httvinu  lrtiea  an  nnpor»mg.  sprclaeh^  lit  tie 
course  of  the  review,  Uie  Geuernl,  addm^ih<  hi* 
offiem.  arniounoed  ihnt  a rwUorv^mcnt  at  8U,vj<Ki 
men  might  be  expected  in  pstn  or  iifteeh  da}  AL 
luding  to  Sebastopol  he  ts  r*?i>ortiid  to  tm ye  said — 
l<  St  rioo*  n 'entrema  pa*  jiar  h. $tfrn\uw*  I'mlnrom 
pttr  k jhi&re"  On  the  ml  of  the  ti  r^i  of  May 
the  Ereneh  had  » d^p^ratu  toiitdst  for  the  Ja*t  two 
ri:)fl0  tr^bchee^  which  imped**!  i)uj  progress  of  Uieir 
rieairthe  lk^stair.t>aUery«  Tkf^ 
succeeded  m driving  mt  ito  itujs^ians.  Quarter 
vraa  neither  twktM  -not  git m.  ylit,  «a’^; ; v 

tuivd  niqe  mortars,  Oa  ihti  id  of  May  the  Kus?- 
?ians  Tuade  a furious  sortie-  to  retake  tlieir  work^. 

They  wore  mcc  and  fonrod  back  l*r  the  Uritish 
gutmte  at  the  |nnot  of  the  bayonet.  Six  -$\ her 
uusucttfAsful  sortie*  by  the  Ru#r.ians  lire  reported 
to  have  taken  place  ap  to  tiie  ifith  of  May  iuciw- 
si  vn.  Oh  the  M of  May  a force  of  Ip.iW  Tnrkii, 

French,  and  Engl^ hhH  having  era  barked  in  all  tha 
Avuilalde  nbipH  near  Sclmstophi,  set  *uU  in  the  ui- 
reotlptk  of  t bo  $ea  of  Ax*iff,  loa  H&y  dr  two  limy 
retuntefl  and  haetlly  dl&emhurke.cL  it  is  »uj^>osyd 
from  tluf  . cireu/Udtuucc  Vmt  Ac  Alite5*  ary  about 
fcstending'  their  operations,  The  tritnps  arc  r^ 
fmrttd  io  be  in  good  healtli  and  excollwit  spirits 
An  imporianl  item  iu  tbj#  «ew$  from  U»e  Crinuia  is 
the  resignation  o£  CAnrobeft  and  the  appointment 
of  Q?n«rul  Eeljfcvier  in  hi#  plac<?k  ^ Jly  ebatter«d 
health, 11  soya  Cairrobcirt,  in. hi*  d^T^teh^ ’to  the 
Eiwperor,  M ho  longer  allows?  ok-  to  cmRujimin  the 
chtef  coimnaxidy  and  my  duty  toWiVrd  viy 
compels  me  lo  usk  yon  to  tmfwter  the  ti/mmund  to 
Gouerul  |"eliw4er— a skillful  and  expenout^d  leml- 
or.'1  The  ,reftij^oatii>nv;lut»  b^n  uceeprcd  by  th^ 

Empuror,  and  Pidissitir  te  non  *u  numhiUn d bf  tlm 
EmncH  junuy  before  Sob^topiii.  TbUappmniuumt 
tm e a popular  one;  Ldtest  ax;couitt&  aay  that 

r^inftirt^cnts  to  the  nUtetl  army  wore  cuustinually 
arriYiug  The  bWktute  of  Kut^ian  pt&tp  ia  the  *;  .;V  ■ 
Bfitri^  and  tiw  Gdlf  of  Finlafui  hirvo  bfeeu  notified. 

Sevel  on  the  eyu  of  a l>oiubard:ment. 

CHiNJL  . ,-v  ... 

Stirring  eveuta  mark  the  history ^ of  tliv  Cclusiul 
Empiro  during  thr.MUoMh  of  M4iHdi>  XcUerg?  drurt 
China,  state  that  *&dte  in  CasCo>t>e^ 
tied — the  rebels  buying  b<Mm  driven  from  Jhe  miy. 

The  fdm:k2do  no  loug^r  ols'te.  «hd  by  a eombln^ 
movement  of  the  tap^rifll  ^o)idier>  snd  the  peo|de, 

Canton  end  the  forte  adjacent  haveTHieijfiwlffmn 
tti ft  in8ti7iy:ents.  Yh<>  Imperialists  ha vu  also  sue- 
cefcfted  m r^piuring  Shonghai,  but,  it  ia  sajd, 
b&vo  riiOekirigty  abus^l  their  triumph.  Nearly 
ilve  hundred  pTfeoucw  were  put  m death.  Semt- 

Wcriv  tixriiirud  m Jbe  mv».«t  frightful  miumer,  awl 
Hi*  plaoO  of  oxeniliet)  has  l*x:n  de«ml>ed  as  a *ast 
u^di  the  rahel  ciiieta  suceef^ted 

iu  tam |4h|^  but  by  ter  ths>  lacrwtler  number  of  the 
[ riu^tideni^ TwlBhtu  Ubs  hand*  of  their.  euumy\ 

Origir-al  from  ■'  . 
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A Commonplace  Booh  of  Thoughts , Memories, 
and  Fancies , by  Mrs.  Jameson.  (Published  by  D. 
Appleton  and  Co.)  Of  the  many  refined,  suggest- 
ive, and  agreeable  female  writers,  of  whom  modern 
English  literature  boasts,  Mrs.  Jameson  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  informing.  She  always 
wins  upon  the  cultivated  reader  by  her  freedom 
fVom  pretension,  her  sensitive  delicacy  of  taste,  her 
acute  and  accurate  perceptions,  and  the  feminine 
beauty  of  her  language.  She  has  not  an  original 
mind — she  never  claims  the  possession  of  genius — 
never  seeks  to  enhance  the  appreciation  of  her 
powers  by  venturing  on  subjects  beyond  her  depth 
— nor  wastes  her  exquisite  natural  endowments  on 
abortive  attempts  at  creation.  But  in  the  sphere 
of  taste,  of  womanly  sensibility  to  intellectual  and 
artistic  excellence,  she  is  pre-eminent.  She  has 
enjoyed  a rich  and  varied  culture — books  and  for- 
eign travel  have  done  their  utmost  for  the  expan- 
sion of  her  intellect — the  experience  of  life  has 
done  the  rest.  She  is  a contemplative,  thoughtful, 
earnest  woman — not  too  wise  or  brilliant  for  com- 
mon sympathies — loving  less  to  teach  than  to 
learn— with  a trained  eye  for  the  productions  of 
art,  a large  acquaintance  with  literature,  and  a 
rare  power  of  genial  apprehension.  Such  is  the 
woman,  and  her  “ Commonplace  Book”  is  like 
herself.  It  is,  indeed,  the  true  Mrs.  Jameson — 
with  the  impress  of  her  culture,  her  studies,  her 
speculations,  and  her  feelings  on  every  page.  It 
contains  copious  selections  from  her  favorite  authors 
— but  they  are  not  dry,  barren,  isolated  excerpts 
— they  are  vivified  by  her  own  sympathizing  sug- 
gestions, and  colored  by  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  her  own  feelings.  Many  of  her  criticisms  are 
refined  and  admirable — others  are  of  doubtful  cor- 
rectness— and  occasionally  she  indulges  too  much 
in 44  airy  nothings.”  In  the  long  run,  a wholesome, 
pleasant  volume,  and  one  that  will  be  widely  read. 

Of  the  recent  English  novels  that  have  gained  a 
popular  celebrity,  Constance  Herbert , by  Miss  Jews- 
bury,  is  admitted,  we  believe  on  all  hands,  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  Although  of  a less  impassioned 
character  than  some  of  her  previous  productions, 
it  is  alive  with  genuine  feeling,  and  crowded  with 
scenes  and  incidents  of  deepest  pathos.  The  plot 
tarns  on  the  conflict  between  inclination  and  duty 
in  the  character  of  the  heroine ; but,  though  fol- 
lowing a beaten  path,  is  wrought  out  in  an  original 
manner,  and  has  all  the  charm  of  freshness  of  con- 
ception and  delineation.  Constance  is  an  admira- 
ble creation.  With  all  the  qualities  to  inspire  the 
most  romantic  love,  even  to  drive  her  admirers  to 
distraction  and  suicide,  she  retains  her  self-posses- 
sion and  true  moral  equilibrium;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  shows  none  of  the  hardness  and 
formality  which  are  the  ordinary  attendants  of  tri- 
umphant virtue.  Her  sweet  womanly  graces  are 
not  impaired  by  her  steadfast  adherence  to  princi- 
ple, though  at  the  sacrifice  of  a cherished  affection. 
The  subordinate  characters  in  the  story  are  depict- 
ed with  fine  discrimination,  leaving  no  doubt  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  writer  as  a true  paint- 
er of  human  nature.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

A School  of  Life , by  Anna  Mary  Howitt. 
(Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  daughter 
of  William  and  Mary  Howitt  shares,  to  a great  de- 
gree, the  talent  for  lively  observation,  the  strong 
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domestic  feeling,  the  deep  moral  sentiment,  and  the 
genial  love  of  nature  which  characterize  her  cele- 
brated parents.  She  has  already  made  her  appear- 
ance as  an  author  under  happy  auspices.  Her 
44  Art  Student  in  Munich”  was  every  way  credit- 
able to  her  taste,  and  though  not  of  the  highest 
order  of  ability,  has  won  for  her  many  friends. 

The  present  work  will  not  detract  from  her  reputa- 
tion. It  is  a series  of  simple  pictures  of  German 
and  English  life,  connected  by  a well-constructed 
plot,  and  imparting  attractive  lessons  of.  inoral 
cheerfulness  and  strength.  The  style  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  subject,  by  its  sweet  and  natural  delicacy. 

The  story,  though  abounding  in  passages  of  gentle 
pathos,  makes  no  pretensions  to  incidents  of  terri- 
ble excitement,  and  has  nothing  to  gratify  readers 
who  demand  exaggerated  scenes  for  the  provoca- 
tion of  their  sated  curiosity. 

We  have  a sprightly,  chatty  volume  of  travels 
in  BeU  Smith  A broad,  written,  it  is  understood,  by 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  American  legation  at  Paris, 
describing,  in  singularly  racy  vernacular,  some  of 
the  scenes  and  spectacles  which  astonished  the 
open-eyed  authoress  on  her  first  entrance  upon  for- 
eign life.  She  does  not  set  up  for  an  oracle  of 
opinion  or  a censor  of  manners — has  little  affinity 
with  the  44  strong-minded”  women  of  the  day — and 
perhaps  gives  little  new  information  to  those  who 
have  stepped  foot  on  European  shores,  or  who  are 
familiar  with  any  of  the  host  of  descriptions  which 
reflect  the  features  of  foreign  society  before  our 
own  firesides.  But  she  has  no  small  share  of  the 
talent  of  the  Parisian  raconteur , and,  in  her  lively, 
gossiping  way,  tells  us  so  many  pleasant  things, 
discourses  so  charmingly  on  the  thousand  and  one 
incidents  of  her  daily  experience,  that  we  are  da- 
lighted  with  listening  to  her  merry  voice,  and  grow 
quite  disconsolate  on  leaving  her  company.  Her 
language  has  here  and  there  a trace  of  the  dialect 
which  is  good  English  only  in  the  free-spoken 
West ; but  this  is  a venial  blemish,  and  calls  forth 
as  little  censure  as  an  occasional  solecism  from  the 
rosy  lips  of  a rustic  beauty.  She  is  alw  ays  freah 
and  natural  in  her  expressions,  and  this  is  better 
than  dainty  correctness.  (Published  by  J.  C. 
Derby.) 

Speeches  and  Addresses  by  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Hilliard.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

In  this  volume  a distinguished  public  man  of  Ala- 
bama has  given  to  the  world  a collection  of  the  oc- 
casional performances  which  have  established  his 
reputation  as  a vigorous  thinker  and  an  eloquent 
debater,  both  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  his  own  State.  It  is  composed 
of  speeches  on  various  important  questions  of  pub- 
lic interest,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Alabama  and  of  the  United  States,  com- 
memorative discourses  on  the  deaths  of  President 
Harrison,  General  Taylor,  Henry  Clay,  Charles 
Carroll,  and  Daniel  Webster,  and  a number  of 
miscellaneous  addresses  on  di  fferent  occasions.  The 
publication  of  the  volume  wrill  open  a wider  sphere 
for  the  fame  of  the  author.  It  will  add  to  his  ce- 
lebrity os  a politician  the  distinction  of  learning, 
profound  thought,  and  vigorous  and  polished  elo- 
quence. It  is  rarely  that  speeches  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  political  debate,  often,  perhaps,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and,  in  many  cases,  on  subjects  of 
temporary  interest,  are  worthy  of  preservation  in 
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a collected  form.  Their  value  passes  away  with  him  to  the  rejection  of  the  accredited  doctrines  of 
the  occasion  that  called  them  forth.  They  are  the  Church,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  skeptical 
speedily  banished  to  some  dusty  nook  of  the  library,  theories  of  modern  German  specula  tists  on  the 
where  they  are  covered  with  cobwebs  that  no  curi-  other.  Hence  his  medium  position  in  regard  to 
oos  hand  disturbs.  Not  so  with  the  present  vol-  theological  parties  was  the  result,  not  of  neutrality, 
nme.  It  is  worthy  to  occupy  a place  by  the  side  but  of  independence.  He  boldly  attacked  the  most 
of  the  collections  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence  sacred  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  pre- 
which  have  recently  done  so  much  for  the  illustra-  served  in  the  traditions  of  ages ; while,  at  the  same 
tion  of  American  literature.  Its  various  contents  time,  he  waged  an  embittered  w arfare  against 
are  uniformly  marked  by  extensive  research,  solid-  those  who  extended  the  attack  beyond  the  limits 
ity  of  argument,  and  dignity  and  force  of  expres-  which  he  had  prescribed  to  his  own  mind.  One  of 
sion.  Wherever  the  subject  admits,  a great  wealth  these  volumes  is  mainly  devoted  to  a refutation  of 
of  historical  reference  is  brought  to  its  elucidation,  the  theory  of  Strauss,  who  resolves  the  narratives 
enforcing  the  points  at  issue  by  analogy  as  well  as  of  the  Gospels  into  a series  of  mythical  legends, 
by  logical  deduction.  The  eulogies  on  eminent  Professor  Norton  argues  against  this  destructive 
Americans  will  be  found  to  possess  the  greatest  in-  theorist  writh  signal  vigor  and  effect.  He  points 
tereut  for  the  general  reader,  and,  we  think,  wrill  out  his  inconsistencies  and  shortcomings,  in  a 
not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  specimens  of  manner  which  must  essentially  damage  any  pres- 
cordial  but  not  indiscriminate  panegyric.  tige  which  remains  to  him  after  his  examination  by 

History  for  Boys , by  John  G.  Edgar.  (Pub-  foreign  critics.  But,  in  the  same  work,  Professor 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  design  of  Norton  advances  theories  of  his  own,  which,  if 
this  volume  is  to  exhibit  the  most  important  events  logically  developed,  would  lead  to  consequences  no 
in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  in  a manner  at-  less  repulsive  and  pernicious,  in  the  view  of  most 
tractive  to  juvenile  readers.  It  presents,  in  fact,  considerate  thinkers,  than  those  which  he  so  elab- 
a brie^  but  highly  valuable  compendium  of  modem  orately  refutes.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  probable 
history.  The  most  striking  incidents  in  the  annals  that  the  present  posthumous  productions  will  be 
of  each  country  have,  of  course,  been  selected  for  regarded  as  a valuable  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
narration,  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  any  essential  theological  science.  They  are  quite  as  well  adapt- 
dnrumstance  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  differ-  ed  to  shake  the  faith  of  religious  men,  by  their  sug- 
European  nations  has  been  omitted.  The  work  gestions  and  analyses,  as  to  remove  the  doubts 
will  be  found  no  less  available  for  general  reference  which  have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  skeptical  in- 
than  for  juvenile  reading.  quiry.  In  a merely  literary  point  of  view,  no  one 

Homes  for  the  People,  by  Gervassk  Wheeler,  can  question  their  rare  ability.  They  indicate  great 
(Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Mr.  Wheeler  critical  acuteness,  a habit  of  nice  verbal  discrim- 
haa  performed  a good  service  in  the  preparation  of  ination,  and  an  almost  unparalleled  command  of 
this  comprehensive  volume.  It  treats  of  the  va-  a vigorous  and  transparent  diction.  It  must  be 
nous  classes  of  dwellings  adapted  to  the  wants  and  admitted,  however,  that  they  do  not  show  an  equal 
climate  of  this  country',  giving  abundant  directions  degree  of  philosophical  comprehension,  or  the  power 
for  popular  use.  A brief  description  is  furnished  of  rising  from  the  examination  of  details  to  the 
of  the  peculiarities  of  former  architectural  styles,  athletic  grasp  of  general  principles.  The  intellect 
so  far  as  they  can  be  applied  to  domestic  buildings  of  the  author  was  more  remarkable  for  its  micro- 
of  the  present  day,  while  a series  of  carefully-di-  scopical  minuteness  of  perception  than  for  its  ele- 
cted plans  of  residences  will  serve  as  a guide  to  vation  or  breadth.  This  idiosyncrasy  reappears  in 
persons  about  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  a home,  the  present  writings. — In  regard  to  the  new  trans- 
No  one  can  consult  the  volume  without  gaining  lation  of  the  Gospels,  which  fills  one  of  these  vol- 
many  useful  suggestions,  and  it  may  probably  times,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  speedily 
ave  some  sanguine  projectors  from  much  super-  take  the  place  of  the  common  version,  hallowed, 
fiuous  expense  and  disappointment  by  the  clear-  as  it  is,  in  the  feelings  of  the  public  by  so  many 
aesa  and  precision  of  its  details.  The  volume  is  domestic  associations  and  religious  influences, 
embellished  by  one  hundred  original  designs.  Critical  scholars  will  doubtless  find  utility  by  a 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company'  have  published  comparison  of  its  renderings  with  other  English 
three  posthumous  volumes  by  the  late  Professor  translations — it  may  throw  a fresh  light  on  some 
Norton,  of  Cambridge,  containing  A Translation  passages  of  verbal  intricacy — but  it  can  never  be 
<f  the  Gospels,  with  Notes , and  a treatise  on  the  7n-  acceptable  to  hearts  imbued  with  a love  of  the  pe- 
Umal  Evidence  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels . culiar  phraseology  of  Holy  Writ.  The  antique 
In  the  great  religious  controversies  of  the  day,  homeliness  of  the  dear  and  venerable  translation 
Professor  Norton  held  a middle  ground,  although  in  common  use,  finds  a poor  substitute  in  the  afiec- 
a neutral  position  on  any  important  question  was  tation  of  modem  elegance  of  expression, 
utterly  foreign  to  his  temperament  and  habits.  He  Our  Countrymen , by  Benson  J.  Lossing  (pub- 
was  a man  of  decided  and  strong  convictions,  an  lished  by  Ensign,  Bridgman,  and  Fanning),  is  the 
earnest,  if  not  an  original  thinker,  singularly  fear-  title  of  an  instructive  volume  suggested  by  the  au- 
less  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a rare  model  of  thor’s  studies  in  American  history.  It  consists  of 
intellectaal  self-reliance.  It  was  not,  accordingly,  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  Americans 
from  any  disposition  to  conciliate  opposing  opin-  who  have  illustrated  some  special  phase  in  the  po- 
ions  that  he  was  led  to  avoid  the  extreme  views  of  iitical,  religious,  and  social  life  of  our  country,  dur- 
partisans  on  either  side.  His  mental  tendencies  ing  its  progress  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the 
were  positive  and  absolute — he  had  no  tincture  of  present  time.  The  subjects  are  selected  from  the 
the  generous  eclectic  spirit  which  searches  for  various  walks  of  society,  in  many'  cases  comprising 
truth  under  diverse  aspects — he  cherished  that  persons  who  were  remarkable  only  for  uncommon 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  his  own  convictions  excellence  of  character;  and,  taken  as  a whole, 
which,  in  a post  age,  wculd  have  made  him  an  in-  they  form  an  interesting  gallery  of  nati-veworth. 
qiimtor ; hi®  inquiries  brought  Mr.  Lossing  has  evidently  devoted  himself  with 
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~great  zeal  to  the  elaboration  of  his  materials,  and 
has  produced  a work  which  will  enhance  his  well- 
earned  reputation. 

Professor  Gillespie,  of  Union  College,  has  con- 
tributed a valuable  work  to  the  advancement  of 
his  favorite  science,  in  a new  Treatise  on  Land  Sur- 
veying, containing  an  admirable  exposition  of  the 
theory  of  the  art,  and  complete  directions  for  its 
practical  application.  The  volume  presents  sev- 
eral peculiar  features.  Among  those  most  deserv- 
ing attention  we  may  refer  to  the  simplification  of 
the  process  of  surveying,  all  its  operations  being 
deduced  from  five  principles — the  explanation  of  a 
system  of  surveying  with  only  such  simple  instru- 
ments as  may  be  found  in  the  possession  of  every 
farmer — and  a complete  and  systematic  collection 
of  the  principal  problems  in  the  division  of  land. 
The  author  has  made  a thorough  examination  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject,  both  Amer- 
ican and  foreign — no  important  point  has  been 
overlooked — but  his  work  has  in  no  respect  the  air 
of  a compilation — every  thing  has  passed  through 
a critical  analysis,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  an  orig- 
inal individuality.  (Published  by  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.) 

The  Life  of  Sir  William  Peppered,  by  Usher 
Parsons.  (Published  by  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.) 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  renowned  for  his 
military  and  political  services  in  the  ante-revolu- 
tionary period  of  American  history.  He  was  born 
at  Kitterv  Point,  opposite  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1696.  The  Indian  war  was  raging  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  and  continued  three  years.  After 
a short  interval  it  was  renewed,  and  lasted  till 
1713,  making  thirteen  years  of  hostilities  during 
the  first  seventeen  of  his  life.  He  was  thus  early 
imbued  with  a military  spirit.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  bore  arms  in  patrol  duty  and  in  keeping 
watch  and  ward.  In  1744  ho  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Louisburg,  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  His  success  in  this 
enterprise  is  a matter  of  history.  It  forms  the 
main  pillar  of  his  reputation,  presenting  the  prom- 
inent traits  of  his  character  in  bold  relief.  The 
biography  of  this  early  New  England  hero  was 
suggested  to  the  writer  by  his  accidentally  coming 
into  possession  of  papers  supposed  to  contain  ma- 
terials for  a life,  which  had  been  exposed  for  half 
a century  and  had  become  much  stained  and  de- 
faced by  age.  On  examining  these  papers,  they 
were  found  to  consist,  to  a great  degree,  of  merely 
business  documents  of  no  value,  although  there 
were  among  them  some  rough  drafts  of  letters  to 
correspondents,  and  original  letters  from  the  same. 
These,  however,  were  not  intelligible  without  their 
correlatives,  which  some  antiquary,  more  curious 
than  conscientious,  had  purloined.  They  were 
luckily  discovered  afterward,  and  furnished  the  bi- 
ographer with  several  important  incidents  in  Sir 
William  Pepperell’s  career.  After  all,  he  was  able 
to  obtain  but  scanty  materials  for  the  composition 
of  his  work.  But  he  has  done  excellent  justice  to 
the  subject,  and  produced  a monograph  of  genuine 
historical  merit.  It  will  undoubtedly  bo  referred 
to  henceforth  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  annals  of  New  England  to 
which  it  relates. 


The  English  book-trade,  which  has  lately  been 
very  much  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  all-en- 
grossing details  of  the  war  having  engaged  the  at- 
tentiotfo? f public,  begin*  to  show  signs 


of  renewed  activity.  Among  the  new  historical 
and  biographical  w orks  recently  published  or  an- 
nounced, are  the  two  concluding  volumes  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham’s  “ Memoirs  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinets  of  George  III.,”  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
hitherto  inedited  letters  of  eminent  statesmen  and 
other  public  characters — the  “ Letters  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  including  her  Correspondence 
with  Charles  I.,”  now  first  collected  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  Everett  Green — Dr.  Doran’s  44  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover;” 
viz.,  Charlotte  Dorothea,  Caroline,  Charlotte,  and 
Caroline  of  Brunswick — the  44  Letters  of  John  Cal- 
vin,” edited  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnett,  chronologically 
arranged,  extending  from  1538  to  1564,  the  year 
of  his  death,  and  never  before  collected — Sir  David 
Brewster’s  44  Memoir  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  drawn  up  from 
family  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth ; that  part  of  the  work  relative  to  Newton’s 
chemical,  alchemical,  and  theological  pursuits  be- 
ing altogether  new — the  fourth  volume  of  44  Ali- 
son’s History  of  Europe,  from  1815  to  1852” — a 
popular  edition,  in  ten  volumes,  of  Henry  Hal- 
lam’s  historical  works;  viz.,  “Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,”  the  44  Constitutional  History  of  En- 
gland,” and  the  44  Literary  History  of  Europe” — & 
collection,  edited  by  the  author,  of  John  Wilson 
Croker’s  Quarterly  Review  articles  on  the  “First 
French  Revolution” — the  second  series  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Chapman’s 44  Course  of  History,”  including  the 
Mediaeval  Period — a new  edition  of  44  Sir  William 
Napier’s  Battles  of  the  Peninsula” — “Anderson’s 
History  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies” 

— and  a revised  and  extended  edition  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  Lives  of  Literary  Men,  Philosophers, 
and  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  the  Third. 

Many  new  books  of  travel  (some  of  them  also 
relating  to  the  seat  of  war  and  the  military  opera- 
tions before  Sebastopol)  have  appeared,  or  will  be 
immediately  forthcoming.  Among  these  may  lie 
mentioned  Lieutenant  Burton’s  44  Personal  Narra- 
tive of  a Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Mecca” — 

“ The  Dead  Sea,  a New  Route  to  India,”  by  Cap- 
tain Allen,  author  of  the  44  Narrative  of  the  Niger 
Expedition” — Charles  R.  Weld’s  44  Vacation  Tour 
in  the  United  States” — 44  A Narrative  of  Captain 
M4Clure’s  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  in 
the  Investigator ” — Mason's  “Narrative  of  Life  with 
tho  Zulus  of  Natal,  South  Africa” — “ Pictures 
from  the  Battle  Field,”  by  44  The  Roving  English- 
man”— and  a “Complete  Guide  to  the  English 
Lakes,”  by  Harriet  Martineau.  Tho  last  guide- 
book to  the  Lake  scenery  was  written  by  Words- 
worth, the  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the 
most  remunerative  of  all  his  works. 

Among  the  Miscellanies  we  find  44  The  Heiress 
of  Haughton,”  a new  novel  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  which 
is  a continuation  of  44  Aubrey” — a translation,  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  of  M.  Guizot’s  44  Medita- 
tions and  Moral  Sketches” — a fifth  and  concluding 
volume  of  Tooke’s  “History  of  Prices,”  brought 
down  to  1854 — 44  An  Analytical  View  of  Newton’* 
Principia,”  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Routh — 

44  The  Works  of  Francis  Arago”  (including  his  au- 
tobiography), translated  by  Admiral  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor Baden  Powell,  and  R,  Grant,  author  of 
“History  of  Physical  Astronomy” — a collection 
of  Mr.  Conybeare’s  44  Essays,  Ecclesiastical  anti 
Social,”  from  the  Edinburgh  Review— andlfc  trans- 
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lstion,  by  Charles  Martel,  of  M.  Flouren’s  work  on 
44  Homan  Longevity,  and  the  Amount  of  Life  upon 
the  Globe.”  This  work  was  written  to  sustain 
the  theory  that  man’s  natural  age  is  one  hundred 
rears,  and  that  he  does  not  (or  ought  not)  enter 
into  old  age  until  he  has  completed  his  seventieth 
year. 


Murray  and  Bohn,  by  arrangement  with  the  au- 
thor, bring  out  two  editions  of  Washington  Irving's 
wLife  of  Washington.” — A “Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,”  by  Lady  Holland  (his  daughter), 
with  a selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Austin,  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  department 
of  biography. — Among  the  more  recent  poetry,  only 
one  volume  particularly  challenges  attention.  It 
is  called  “ Clytemnestra,  The  Early  Return,  The 
Artist,  and  other  Poems,”  by  Owen  Meredith. 
They  exhibit  much  force,  and  little  mannerism. 
The  author  is  understood  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the  novelist,  and  his 
writings  give  promise  of  very  successful  perform- 
ance at  some  future,  and  not  far  distant  time. 


Alfred  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  announces 
a volume  to  be  called  “ Maud,  and  other  Poems.” 
There  is  also  vaguely  promised  “ A New  Work  by 
Leigh  Hunt” — and  Robert  Montgomery,  now  a 
popular  preacher  in  London  (whose  “Omnipres- 
ence of  the  Deity”  is  advertised  as  in  its  twenty- 
eighth  edition),  has  just  published  “ The  Sanctu- 
ary,” described  as  a Companion  in  Verse  for  the 
English  Prayer  Book. 


Mr.  Macaulay  has  at  length  completed  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  his  “ History  of  England,” 
which  will  be  put  into  the  printer's  hands  imme- 
diately. It  is  understood  that  this  further  portion 
of  his  great  work  will  include  the  larger  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  events  of  the  reign  'of  Queen 
Anne. 


There  is  considerable  activity  among  the  pub- 
lishers of  Paris.  The  44  Posthumous  W orks  of  Lam- 
ennais,”  the  celebrated  preacher,  are  appearing. 
The  first  volume,  which  is  well  spoken  of,  contains 
a French  translation  of  the  Inferno , with  an  inter- 
esting introduction  on  the  Life,  Doctrines,  and 
Works  of  Dante.  The  Correspondence  of  Lamen- 
nais  will  follow,  and  his  Political  Miscellanies  will 
complete  the  publication. — “ The  History  of  the 
One-and-fortieth  Arm-Chair,”  by  M.  Arshne  Hous- 
save  (editor  of  V Artiste),  is  causing  a sensation 
among  the  literati  of  Paris.  The  French  Academy 
oontains  forty  fauteuils , occupied  by  the  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day,  and  M.  Houssaye  relates  the 
histories  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  not  been 
called  on  to  fill  any  of  them.  The  list  includes 
many  of  the  greatest  names  in  French  letters — 
Descartes,  Scarron,  Pascal,  Molierc,  Gassendi, 
Rochefoucauld,  Le  Sage,  Beranger. — “ The  Auto- 
biography of  George  Sand”  brings  the  lady  down 
to  her  marriage. — Two  volumes  of  a “ Theatrical 
History  of  Paris,  from  1645  to  1855,”  by  M.  Castil 
Blaze,  have  appeared,  and  are  full  of  scandalous 
anecdote. 


Among  the  recent  deaths  may  be  noticed  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  Director-General  of  the  Gov- 
ernment School  of  Geology  in  England ; Sir  Henry 
Bishop  (hpsband  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop,  the 
vocalist),  ^ as  t graceful  and  voluminous 


composer  of  music;  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  for  many 
years  the  parliamentary  representative  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  a leader  of  the  ultra-Prot- 
estant political  party ; Sir  George  Head,  author  of 
“A  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  En- 
gland,” and  other  works  on  domestic,  colonial,  and 
foreign  subjects ; Lady  Davy  (formerly  Mrs. 
Apreece),  widow  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  and  philosopher ; M.  Duvernay, 
successor  to  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  of  Paris;  and 
Professor  Gauss,  of  Gottengen,  the  foremost  math- 
ematician in  Europe,  who  was  so  little  of  a traveler 
that  he  had  never  seen  a railroad  or  a locomotive 
until  within  a year  or  two  of  his  death. 


Eugene  Sue  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by 
ophthalmia,  and  is  threatened  with  total  loss  of 
sight. — It  may  be  stated,  as  an  incident  in  literary 
history,  that  the  sum  paid  to  Alexandre  Dumas  for 
his  “Monte  Christo,”  to  appear  in  feuilletom  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  was  60,000  francs  ($10,000), 
with  leave  to  republish  it  in  any  other  form  imme- 
diately after  it  had  appeared  in  the  newspaper. 
This  was  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  a line.  The 
work  added  12,000  to  the  daily  circulation  of  the 
paper.  Besides  this  large  payment,  M.  Dumas 
had  the  profits  of  the  immense  circulation  of  the 
work  in  book-form. 


The  mania  for  autographs  continues  undiminish- 
ed in  England.  The  manuscript  of  “ Kenilworth” 
recently  sold,  in  London,  for  two  hundred  and  five 
dollars.  It  wanted  a few  pages.  At  the  same 
auction,  the  original  design  for  Chan  trey's  “ Sleep- 
ing Children”  brought  six  guineas  ; a Letter  from 
Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilton  sold  for  five  guineas ; 
Moore's  fourteen  letters  to  Power  (his  publisher) 
brought  ten  guineas;  Moore’s  MS.  of  “The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer”  brought  £2  2s. ; Southey’s  letter 
to  Lamb  respecting  Hone,  £2  12 s.  6 d. ; Burns’s 
letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  containing  his  own  life,  £18 ; 
the  MS.  of  Burns's  “Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,” 
£20  10s. ; Fielding’s  assignment  of  “ Tom  Jones,” 
£8 ; Scott's  letter  to  Terry  respecting  “ Quentin 
Durward,”  £3  lGs. ; a letter  from  Charles  II.  to 
Rupert,  £3  13s.  6d. ; Killigrew  papers  relating  to 
Drury  Lane,  £3 ; a letter  from  Shenstone  to  Dods- 
ley,  £4  16s. 


At  a recent  book-sale  in  London,  eighteen  dollars 
were  given  for  a small  volume,  a tragedy,  supposed 
to  be  the  only  production  in  print  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  which  was  taken  from  the  carriage  of 
King  Joseph  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  William  IV. 


A “ Life  of  President  Edwards”  is  promised  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Grozart,  a Scotch  clergyman, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
United  States,  collecting  materials. 


The  abolition  of  the  newspaper  stamp  (two  cents 
on  each  sheet)  has  brought  out  many  announce- 
ments of  cheap  journals.  Foremost  among  these 
is  the  Illustrated  Times  (in  opposition  to  the  Illus- 
trated London  News),  to  consist  of  sixteen  folio 
pages,  with  fifteen  to  twenty  first-rate  wood-en- 
gravings, for  four  cents  per  number. 


A Quarterly  Review,  of  which  the  first  number 
is  first-rate,  principally  discussing  Indian  questions, 
has  been  commenced  at  Bombay. 
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THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE  promises  to  assume  a 
new  aspect  before  long.  Hitherto,  regarding 
it  as  a struggle  between  Russia  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Western  Powers  on  the  other  for  the  leg- 
acy of  the  Sultans,  the  world  has  looked  on  with 
tolerable  indifference,  and  the  United  States  have 
held  themselves,  even  in  speech,  discreetly  aloof. 
Americans  do  not  believe  in  what  Europeans  call 
the  balance  of  power.  We  have  heard  that  term 
invoked  to  excuse  the  persecution  of  patriots,  and 
the  banding  together  of  despots  against  Truth 
and  Right.  The  suspicion  thus  cast  on  the  theory 
of  a balance  of  power  has  been  converted  into 
positive  disbelief  by  inquiry  into  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  European  States.  A balance  implies 
equilibrium,  equal  weight,  equal  strength,  equal 
power.  Now,  as  in  fact  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  unequal  as  the  weight,  strength,  and 
power  of  the  several  States  of  Europe — as  there  is 
, nothing  to  prevent  any  two  or  three  uniting  to- 
gether against  a fourth,  as,  for  instance,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria  against  Russia,  or 
Austria  and  Russia  against  Hungary — it  appears 
wholly  gratuitous  to  say  that  there  exists  any 
equilibrium  or  balance  of  power  which  any  com- 
bination of  events  can  render  it  desirable  or  even 
possible  to  preserve.  When,  therefore — to  pass 
over  the  futilities  of  diplomacy — the  decrepitude 
of  Turkey  became  notorious,  and  a war  broke  out 
between  several  nations  covetous  of  her  inheritance, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  in  the 
least  deceived  by  the  ingenious  pretenses  of  the 
Western  Powers--did  not  attach  any  faith  to  their 
assertions  that  they  drew  the  sword  in  the  interest 
of  Europe  and  for  the  preservation  of  u the  balance 
of  power/1  and  assumed  a posture  which,  though 
simply  neutral,  apparently  led  to  the  belief  that 
our  sympathies  were  with  Russia.  Hence,  many 
querulous  appeals  to  Brother  Jonathan  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water;  none  of  which,  however, 
appeared  to  prove  that  it  was  our  duty,  as  lovers  of 
liberty,  or  members  of  the  human  family,  or  men  of 
sense,  to  mix  in  the  struggle  either  by  act,  word,  or 
thought.  In  truth,  neither  in  the  diplomatic  cam- 
paign nor  in  the  campaigns  in  the  field  had  a sin- 
gle principle  of  any  cosmopolitan  value  been  placed 
in  issue.  It  was  a mere  question  of  interest  on 
both  sides.  Not  even — going  beyond  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  looking  to  future  contingencies 
— did  it  appear  of  any  appreciable  consequence  to 
the  world  at  large  whether  the  Muscovites  grasped 
Constantinople  and  found  a Capua  as  well  os  a 
Byzantium  there,  or  the  Western  Powers,  holding 
it  with  a foreign  garrison,  reduced  the  Sultan  to 
the  condition  of  the  Rajahs  and  Nabobs  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  ended  by  quarreling  over  his  estate. 
In  respect  of  civilization,  religion,  and  freedom, 
each  horn  of  the  dilemma  held  out  a nearly  equal 
promise. 

To  what  extent  the  purpose  and  conditions  of 
the  war  are  likely  to  be  modified  by  the  events  of 
the  past  few  months,  can  be  best  discovered  by  a 
brief  retrospect.  When  the  Western  Powers  de- 
clared war  against  Russia,  Prince  Gortschakoff 
held  the.  I>anubian  Principalities  and  menaced  the 
sou  the  n brn^  of  stream.  Though  the  Turks 


had  defended  their  lines  with  incredible  valor,  and 
the  siege  of  Silistria  had  been  a failure,  it  was  ob- 
vious that,  in  a military  point  of  view,  Omar  Pasha 
and  his  50,000  men  opposed  no  serious  obstacle  to 
whatever  designs  Russia  might  have  entertained 
against  Turkey.  The  climate  and  want  of  pay 
would  have  dissolved  the  brave  little  army  fast 
enough  without  any  help  from  the  Russians.  The 
first  aim  of  the  Allies,  therefore,  was  to  menace 
Gortschakoff.  This  was  effected  by  the  encamp- 
ment at  Vania;  which,  aided  by  the  ravages  of 
the  noxious  climate  of  the  Principalities,  rendered 
the  defense  of  the  line  of  the  Balkans  complete. 

The  next  step  was  the  convention  of  14th  June  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Austrian  army  invaded  the  Principalities  and  oc- 
cupied them.  The  practical  consequence  of  this 
treaty  and  the  movement  of  the  Austrians  was  to 
compel  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  lines 
along  the  Danube.  Whether  there  was  any  latent 
pro-Russian  design  in  the  Austrian  advance  or  not, 
it  certainly  had  the  double  effect  of  guarding  the 
Turkish  frontier  against  the  Russians  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  setting  free  the  army  un- 
der Paskievitch  and  Gortschakoff  to  act  against  the 
Allies  where  they  might  be  most  needed. 

The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  followed — a move- 
ment prompted,  first,  by  a desire  to  gratify  the  pop- 
ular clamor  in  England  for  decisive  action,  and, 
secondly,  by  a rash  expectation  of  immediate  and 
dazzling  triumphs.  That  it  was  wholly  unjustifia- 
ble, as  a piece  of  strategy,  is  not  contested.  Then 
followed  the  storming  of  the  heights  of  Alma; 
the  death  of  St.  Arnaud,  and  consequent  paraly- 
sis of  the  allied  army;  the  timid  flank  march  to 
Balaclava ; and,  finally,  the  resolve  of  Raglan  and 
Canrobort  to  make  the  best  of  their  bad  position, 
by  fortifying  themselves  on  the  heights  between 
the  harbor  of  Balaclava  and  the  peninsula  of  Cher- 
son.  Whether,  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  Sebastopol  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a coup- 
de-main,  they  contemplated  offensive  operations 
against  the  immensely  powerful  forts  before  them, 
can  not  yet  be  stated  with  certainty;  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  sought  nothing  beyond  a 
defensive  position,  and  that  the  siege  operations 
w’ere  dictated  by  the  Cabinets  at  London  and  Paris, 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  matters,  and  acting 
under  severe  popular  pressure.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  allied  troops  w’cre  in  a false  position 
from  the  first,  and  that  Lord  Raglan — the  soundest 
head  among  them  after  all — was  for  taking  to  the 
fleet  without  further  delay  the  moment  the  original 
object  of  the  enterprise  was  beyond  his  reach.  In  pe- 
riods of  great  excitement,  the  most  important  events 
often  flow  from  trivial  causes.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Tartar  hoax  had  much  to  do  with  the  se- 
rious commencement  of  the  siege.  Reports  of  the 
defenseless  condition  of  the  place — no  doubt  highly 
exaggerated — must  have  been  brought  in  by  de- 
serters, and  confirmed  the  design.  At  all  events, 
offensive  operations  were  undertaken.  A first  bom- 
bardment proved  wholly  fruitless.  A bloody  re- 
connoissance  of  the  Russians  toward  Balaclava, 
showed  the  necessity  of  holding  that  portion  of  the 
line  with  a strong  force.  The  sanguinary  buttle 
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of  Inkermann,  though  fraught  with  transcendent 
glory  for  the  British  soldiers,  only  confirmed  Lord 
Raglan’s  former  desire  to  embark.  The  fact  was, 
from  that  day  the  siege  was  hopeless.  The  place 
was  not  invested  and  could  not  be.  Clouds  of 
Russians  reinforced  the  garrison.  Miles  of  pro- 
vision carts  rattled  over  the  Inkermann  road,  and 
entered  the  city  without  molestation.  In  men, 
metal,  and  ammunition  the  garrison  were  far  su- 
perior to  the  besiegers.  In  position  they  had  the 
advantage  of  stone  defenses,  besides  as  good  and 
as  extensive  earthworks  as  the  Allies  could  erect. 
In  spirit  they  excelled  the  assailants,  for  they  fought 
tinder  the  spur  of  religious  fanaticism  and  patriotic 
fervor;  far  more  potent  incentives  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing than  a mere  sense  of  duty  or  thirst  for  glory, 
cm  which  alone  the  Allies  relied.  If  to  these  in- 
equalities be  added  the  crowning  difference  between 
th*  hostile  armies  in  point  of  quarters  and  supplies, 
the  Russians  being  well  fed,  well  clad,  well  housed, 
the  Allies  starved,  half-naked,  and  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  a winter  climate  as  severe  as  that  of  New 
York,  the  desperate  character  of  the  operation  may 
be  partly  realized.  Notwithstanding  all  which,  it 
was  determined  to  persevere.  Eminent  engineers  be- 
lieved that  the  fate  of  the  operation  was  a question 
of  metal  and  men.  Tho  w hole  winter  was  accord- 
ingly spent  in  procuring  reinforcements  and  a train 
of  artillery  which  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  bat- 
ter down  any  works  in  the  world.  Early  in  April 
a second  bombardment  was  commenced.  It  lasted 
thirteen  days,  and  the  amount  of  shot  fired  into  the 
place  has  been  computed  at  several  thousand  tons 
weight.  A bombardment  on  such  a scale  h ad  never 
been  attempted  before.  Yet  it  was  as  decided  a 
failure  as  the  last.  With  wonderful  braverv  and 
skill,  the  Russians  repaired  the  ravages  of  each 
day's  fire  before  the  morning  dawn ; the  heaviest 
shot  and  shell  inflicted  but  little  damage  on  soft 
earthworks ; and  the  net  result  of  this  unexampled 
military  effort  was  merely  to  inflict  some  unim- 
portant loss  on  the  enemy,  to  exhaust  the  finest 
park  of  siege-artillery  ever  collected,  and  to  impair 
the  morale  of  the  allied  army. 

Such  has  been  the  product  of  twelve  months  of 
fighting.  Practically,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  the  bulk  of  the  injury  has  fallen  on  Russia. 
Her  army  has  been  driven  out  of  tho  Principalities, 
and  she  has  lost  that  material  pledge  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  the  Porte.  Her  fleet  has 
been  swept  from  the  Black  Sea,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  is  as  thoroughly  in  tho  hands  of  the 
Western  Powers  as  the  Seine  or  the  Thames.  A 
foreign  army  has  invaded  Russian  territory,  won 
one  great  battle  and  at  east  two  sharp  skirmishes, 
and  is  impregnablv  intrenched  on  Russian  soil. 
From  being  the  assailant,  the  Czar  has  been  placed 
on  the  defense.  From  menacing  Turkey,  he  is  now 
menaced  himself.  From  threatening  Constanti- 
nople, his  own  strongest  fort  is  now  only  defended 
by  the  incredible  valor  of  his  troops,  and  has  lain 
for  thirteen  days  under  an  “infernal  fire.”  The 
Allies  can  land  men  and  supplies  at  three  points  in 
bis  dominions  as  easily  as  at  any  of  their  owfn  ports. 
The  Baltic  is  closed.  Russian  foreign  trade  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  a feeble  stream  which  trickles  ex- 
pensively through  Prussia.  Odessa  is  a desert. 
The  timber  merchants  of  Riga,  Archangel,  and  the 
north  are  ruined.  For  all  commercial  purposes, 
Russia  is  carried  back  to  the  position  out  of  which 
it  was  extricated  by  Pflter  the  Great  one  hundred 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience  and  loss 
inflicted  on  the  Allies  have  been  insignificant. 

Their  trade  has  not  been  disturbed.  Their  do- 
minions have  not  been  molested.  At  no  former 
time  were  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  larger,  or 
the  clearances  more  numerous.  France  holds  her 
Universal  Exhibition  as  brilliantly  and  as  imper- 
turbably as  if  there  were  no  wars  any  where.  The 
prospects  of  popular  comfort  in  both  countries  de- 
pend, as  usual,  mainly  upon  the  crops.  Loans 
have  been  effected  by  both  governments  at  highly 
favorable  rates.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  pending, 
the  Bank  of  England  has  found  it  necessary  twice 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  for  money,  such  is  the 
abundance  of  capital  seeking  investment.  Great 
Britain  discovers  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it  used 
to  be  to  recruit  men  for  the  war ; but  notwithstand- 
ing the  diminution  in  the  supply  caused  by  emi- 
gration, it  is  obvious  that  it  rests  with  her  to  over- 
come this  difficulty  by  adopting  a more  liberal  plan 
of  treating  her  common  soldiers.  In  France,  of 
course,  the  conscription  law  obviates  any  similar 
inconvenience.  In  fine,  the  sum  total  of  the  loss 
inflicted  by  the  twelve  months'  war  on  the  Western 
I Powers  is  nothing  more  than  an  expenditure  of 
men  and  of  money.  Both  can  be  spared.  Individ- 
ually wre  may  lament  the  contingency  which  causes 
the  sudden  and  horrid  death  of  a fellow-creature ; 
but  such  considerations  are  foreign  to  political  in- 
quiry ; in  calculations  affecting  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, the  destruction  of  soldiers  becomes  a matter 
of  moment  only  when  the  source  from  which  they 
are  to  he  replaced  is  dried  up.  Europe  wonld 
hardly  feel  a drain  of  a hundred  to  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  and  a score  or  two  of  millions 
per  annum  for  the  next  half-dozen  years. 

It  was  with  these  facts  before  them  that  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers  met,  after  ad- 
journment, at  Vienna,  in  April  last.  The  very 
fact  of  their  meeting  was  a concession  by  Rus- 
sia, for  the  basis  on  which  an  understanding  was 
hoped  to  be  reached  was  that  of  the  Four  Points 
which  had  been  peremptorily  rejected  by  Nicholas 
the  First.  The  protocols  of  the  conferences  have 
been  made  public.  From  these  it  appears  that 
Russia  was  willing  to  place  the  Principalities  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  five  Powers;  to  throw 
open  the  Danube ; to  authorize  the  Sultan,  when- 
ever he  fancied  his  defense  required  it,  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  to  foreign  fleets;  to  provide  for  the 
toleration  of  the  Greeks  in  Turkey.  The  Western 
Powders  desired,  beyond  this,  that  Russia  should, 
for  the  security  of  Constantinople,  agree  to  limit 
her  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  to  a given  number  of 
ships;  and  the  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries,  quite 
as  deeply  interested  in  checking  Russian  progress 
as  their  Allies,  “hoped  to  see  the  proposal  agreed 
to."  But  when  the  Russian  Envoys  inquired 
point-blank  whether  Austria  would  regard  the  re- 
jection of  this  demand  by  Russia  as  a casus  belli , 
the  Austrians  gave  an  emphatic  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive by  their  silence.  On  this,  the  Russians  re- 
fused to  limit  their  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  until  a 
scries  of  disasters  had  left  them  no  choice  but  to 
yield.  And  the  conference  broke  up. 

So  the  quarrel  stands.  The  war  continues  on 
the  issue  whether  or  no  Russia  ought  to  have  as 
many  ships  as  she  pleases  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
impossible  for  an  American  to  contemplate  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  that  any  two  or  more  Powers  may  dictate 
to  a third  what  naval  force  she  shall1  Wat  liberty 
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to  launch  in  her  own  ports,  without  feelings  of  un- 
mixed apprehension.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  there 
may  be  plausible  reasons  for  suspecting  her  of  de- 
siring to  deal  with  Turkey  as  the  Western  Powers 
have  actually  dealt;  but  history  is  too  full  of 
groundless  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  nations, 
obstinate  delusions  on  that  of  rulers,  and  gross 
blunders  on  that  of  both,  for  any  careful  mind  to 
feel  assured  that,  at  some  future  day,  this  or  that 
great  Power  may  not  entertain  similar  suspicions 
with  regard  to  the  United  States.  No  such  event 
may  be  likely  or  probable  at  present ; but  who,  five 
years  ago,  could  have  foreseen  that  England  and 
France  would  have  gone  to  war  with  Russia? 
Lord  John  Russell  very  frankly  remarked  at  the 
Vienna  Conference  that  it  was  not  the  design  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  lay  down  as  a principle  the 
right  of  intervention  in  vicinal  or  neighboring 
States  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  military  or 
naval  force ; as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  France 
by  England,  or  Austria  by  Prussia ; because,  in  such 
cases,  the  danger  was  best  met  by  a corresponding 
augmentation  of  force  by  the  State  menaced ; and 
that  he  conceived  it  only  applied  to  those  States 
whose  distance  rendered  it  impossible  to  keep  a 
check  on  their  movements  by  building  ship  for 
ship,  and  raising  regiment  for  regiment.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  mention  a country  which  fulfilled 
these  conditions  more  completely  than  the  United 
States.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a vast  deal  of  truth 
and  good  sense  in  the  counsels  of  those  who  are 
constantly  reminding  us  of  the  affection  and  re- 
spect we  owe  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren  across 
the  water ; but  how  is  it  possible  to  hear  without 
alarm  the  deliberate  enunciation,  by  a British  gov- 
ernment official,  of  a principle  which  may  be  used 
to-morrow  as  the  basis  of  a demand  that  we  dis- 
mantle this  or  that  fortress,  or  break  up  into  old 
timber  this  or  that  ship  of  war,  because  such  and 
such  foreign  Powers  choose  to  think  it  menaces  the 
safety  of  Canada  or  the  independence  of  Mexico  ? 

To  return  to  Europe,  however,  the  operations 
in  the  Crimea  can  hardly  attain  any  leading  im- 
portance. It  is  said  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
divide  the  allied  forces  of  French,  British,  Sardin- 
ians, and  Turks,  into  two  corps  (Tarmee , one  of 
which  will  retain  the  present  works  from  Cher- 
son  to  Balaclava,  while  the  other  operates  in- 
land, fights  a battle  or  two  with  the  Russians  in 
the  field,  and  locks  the  door  of  the  Peninsula  at 
Perekop.  All  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done. 
The  Crimea,  with  the  exception  of  a few  miles 
along  the  coast,  is  a succession  of  rocks,  hills,  and 
ravines;  abounding  with  passes  which  a small 
force,  armed  with  good  artillery,  could  defend  for 
a very  long  period  against  any  army ; containing 
very  few  plains  where  a trained  body  of  Western 
troops  could  manoeuvre  satisfactorily : just  the  sort 
of  country,  in  fact,  for  Tartar  or  Cossack  guerrillas, 
but  the  very  worst  possible  for  large  bodies  of  dis- 
ciplined soldiers.  We  have,  moreover,  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Russians  have  been  actively 
employed  all  winter  in  fortifying  defiles,  setting 
up  batteries,  and  preparing  to  destroy  bridges  and 
roads.  It  has  always  been  the  maxim  of  Russian 
generals  to  avoid  a battle  in  the  field  when  an  equal 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  any  other  plan.  It 
was  in  forcing  the  strong  positions  of  the  Russians 
in  the  march  to  Moscow,  and  in  their  sudden  at- 
tacks upon  his  exposed  flanks,  that  Napoleon  lost 
so  many  men.  The  opportunities  for  loss  by  sim- 
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with  100,000  men  from  Balaclava  to  Simpheropol 
or  Perekop.  Again,  suppose  Perekop  secured:  it 
has  been  held  and  fortified  before.  Unfortunately, 
the  meagre  histories  of  former  campaigns  in  the 
Crimea  contain  no  estimate  of  the  disperdition  of 
life  on  the  Isthmus.  We  only  know  that  it  is  a 
“vale  of  death,”  as  the  Turks  say,  teeming  with 
fevers  of  the  most  fatal  description;  dreaded  by 
travelers  as  much  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  used 
to  be  three  or  four  years  ago.  How  many  men  do 
the  Allies  intend  to  leave  to  guard  this  passage  ? 

If  few,  how  long  will  it  be  closed  ? If  many,  what 
awful  bills  of  mortality  may  be  expected ! How 
many  to  guard  the  other  road  to  the  Crimea — the 
artificial  passage  through  the  Putrid  Sea,  by  which 
De  Lacy  formerly  marched  his  army  ? It  is  just 
possible  that  the  Allies,  having  mastered  the  feeble 
garrisons  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Crimea,  overrun 
the  country,  and  closed  the  two  roads  to  the  main- 
land, may  return  to  Sebastopol  and  invest  it  thor- 
oughly. But  such  an  enterprise  would  require, 
for  its  successful  accomplishment,  such  a combina- 
tion of  good  fortune,  skill,  and  numbers,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a probable  event.  Nor 
is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  it  were 
accomplished,  the  Czar  would  be  any  the  readier 
to  conclude  a peace,  so  long  as  any  of  his  million 
of  soldiers  survived  to  harass  the  garrisons  at  Per- 
ekop and  on  the  shores  of  the  Putrid  Sea. 

More  depends  on  the  course  of  Germany.  By 
the  treaty  of  the  2d  December  last,  Austria  agreed 
to  join  the  Allies  in  offensive  operations  against 
Russia,  if  the  Czar  refused  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
the  Four  Points.  As  has  been  shown,  the  Czar  did 
not  refuse,  but,  on  the  contrary,  offered  to  treat  on 
that  basis.  The  negotiation  ended  in  a rupture 
on  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  third 
point;  the  Allies  insisting  that  full  force  could 
only  be  given  to  it  by  the  curtailment  of  the  Rus- 
sian naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea — Titoff  and 
Gortschakoff  regarding  the  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  Turkey  (without  territo- 
rial guarantee)  as  a sufficient  barrier  against  Rus- 
sian aggression.  The  Austrian  plenipotentiaries 
mildly  expressed  their  regret  that  Russia  would 
not  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  Western  Powers ; 
but  they  said  nothing  which  would  need  to  be  re- 
called or  explained,  if  Francis  Joseph  chose  to-mor- 
row to  say  that  the  Russian  Emperor  having  offered 
to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed,  and  the  rupture 
having  been  caused  by  exorbitant  demands  ou  the 
part  of  France  and  England,  he  considered  his 
treaty  obligations  fulfilled,  and  would  not  take  the 
field.  All  experience  shows  that  no  treaty  or  pledge 
given  or  made  by  a government  can  bo  relied  on 
for  one  moment  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  advanta- 
geous. Like  corporations,  ministers  and  monarchs 
have  no  souls,  and  peijury  sits  lightly  on  their  con- 
sciences. The  question,  therefore,  as  to  Austria’s 
future  course,  simply  resolves  itself  into  this  form : 

What  is  it  her  interest  to  do  ? What  is  her  inter- 
est as  a first-class  power  in  Europe?  What  as  a 
member  of  the  German  Bund  ? 

Austria  is  to-day  in  a position  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  France  under  the  Medicis  and  Richelieu. 

The  Emperor  is  fighting  the  battle  of  the  people— 
of  the  peasants  against  the  feudal  lords.  It  is  no 
easy  war  to  wage,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  accident 
has  enabled  him  to  increase  his  standing  army  to 
nearly  700,000  men;  for  not  a few  of  the  barons 
and  chiefs  in  his  motley  dominions  would  take  up 
arms  against  him  if  they  had  a chance  of  vio- 
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toiy.  Francis  Joseph  has  so  firmly  planted  his 
policy  on  this  basis,  that  the  masses  of  the  German 
people,  recovering  slowly  from  the  disappointment 
of  1848,  and  quite  ready  to  shake  off  as  many  of 
their  thirty-six  sovereigns  as  they  can,  are  rather 
inclined  to  rally  round  him  under  some  popular 
banner.  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  late  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  this  tenden- 
cy is  quite  marked  among  the  peasantry.  It  gives 
the  Emperor  a decided  advantage  over  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  view  of  any  movement  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  German  unity  and  nationality.  If 
Francis  Joseph,  for  instance,  were  to  call  Germany 
to  arms  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  popular  rights,  or 
on  any  such  pretext  as  Napoleon  would  be  likely 
to  put  forward  in  the  event  of  the  war  lasting,  he 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  carry  the  country  with 
him.  Even  Rhenish  Prussia  would  respond  to  the 
appeal,  and  the  Court  at  Berlin  would  be  left  with 
half  its  present  dominions.  Whereas,  in  the  mind 
of  the  German  people,  the  name  of  the  Czar  is  so 
indissolubly  connected  with  absolutism  and  tyran- 
ny, that  though  they  might  follow  their  sovereigns 
to  war  by  his  side,  they  would  do  so  reluctantly, 
and  the  lead,  in  the  German  Bund,  would  be  thrown 
into  Prussia’s  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
terest of  Austria  as  an  independent  Power  is,  in 
the  first  place,  for  peace.  Metteraich’s  saying,  that 
“the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Austria  was 
to  keep  at  a distance  from  the  destructive  move- 
ment* of  the  times,”  was  never  truer  than  at  pres- 
ent. A standing  army  like  hers — admirably  dis- 
ciplined, skillfully  quartered,  well  officered — is  a 
perfect  guarantee  against  revolution  in  time  of 
peace ; but,  in  war,  the  volcano  which  always  lurks 
under  the  forced  union  of  heterogeneous  states 
would  be  likely  to  burst  into  eruption.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  then,  that  so  long  as  diplo- 
macy can  contrive  to  ward  off  the  fatal  day,  Aus- 
tria will  remain  at  peace.  This  indeed  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  persevering  efforts  she  is 
still  making  to  renew  the  negotiations.  When 
farther  procrastination  becomes  impossible,  it  will 
be  her  interest,  as  an  independent  Power,  and  in- 
dependently of  her  connection  with  the  Bund,  to 
aide  with  Russia.  It  is  plausibly  conjectured  that 
the  temptation  held  out  by  Napoleon  to  Francis 
Joseph  at  the  time  of  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Five  Powers  was  an  offer  of  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities : in  exchange  for  which  a portion  of  Aus- 
trian Italy  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
in  recompense  for  his  accession  to  the  league.  How 
stand  matters  now  ? Austria  has  got  the  Princi- 
palities ; holds  them  as  securely  as  the  Archduchy 
of  Austria  or  Lombardo-Venetia ; proclaims  mar- 
tial law  therein ; can  not  be  driven  out,  unless 
by  Russia.  What  more  could  she  obtain  by  de- 
claring war  against  the  Czar?  She  could  gain 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  Lombardo-Venetia,  which 
in  “due”  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  She  might  lose 
tbe  affection  of  the  people  of  Germany,  but  she 
would  gain  the  same  proportionate  strength  as  she 
possessed  from  1815  to  1830,  when  the  royal  con- 
gresses of  the  Three  Powers  brought  the  combined 
armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  bear  on 
any  revolutionary  point. 

It  will  thus  become  a question  for  Francis  Joseph 
whether  to  risk  his  position  in  the  Bund,  or  to  risk 
bia  position  in  Europe : to  repel  the  clinging  ele- 
ments of  German  democracy,  or  the  friendly  ad- 
vances of  the  Czar.  And  the  prospect  is  that  he 
wiU 
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ative.  There  are  many  other  reasons — which  want 
of  space  forbids  us  to  attempt  to  enumerate  here— 
why  Austria  is  more  likely  in  the  end  to  join  Rus- 
sia than  the  Western  Powers.  Men  of  the  stamp 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas  do  not  count  confidently  on 
the  support  of  a Power  equal  to  their  own  without 
good  reason.  It  is  next  to  a certainty  that  Nich- 
olas had  talked  over  the  legacy  of  u the  sick  man” 
with  the  Austrian  agents,  and  arranged  their  re- 
spective parts,  before  a word  was  said  to  Sir  Ham- 
ilton Seymour.  All  the  diplomatic  reserve  and 
cunning  of  Count  Buol  and  his  associates  could 
not  wholly  hide  their  Russian  leaning  at  the  Vienna 
conferences ; when  their  words  were  most  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  Western  envoys,  it  is  plain  to  see 
their  feelings  inclined  the  other  "way.  Nor  are 
the  past  services  of  Russia  to  be  quickly  forgot- 
ten. At  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  Nicholas 
saved  Hungary  to  the  Emperor;  only  a short 
while  before,  when  a still  greater  peril — want  of 
money — threatened  to  destroy  the  great  resource 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  army,  Nicholas 
lent  fifty  millions  of  florins,  which  have  never  been 
repaid. 

The  leaning  of  the  other  European  Powers  can 
be  readily  discerned.  Prussia  goes  with  Russia,  of 
course — at  the  cost,  perhaps,  of  a few  urban  out- 
breaks; Spain,  Holland,  and  Italy  with  the  West- 
ern Powers.  The  Northern  Powers,  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  would  prefer  peace,  but  if  forced  to  show 
their  hands,  the  chances  are  that  nothing  but  force 
will  prevent  their  siding  with  Russia.  In  this 
case,  a third  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  would 
be  by  no  means  an  unlikely  event. 

We  have  heard  much  of  “the  nationalities.” 

First,  Russia  was  said  to  have  threatened  Prussia 
with  a resuscitation  of  Poland,  and  thus  driven  her 
to  separate  from  the  Western  league.  Then  it  was 
foolishly  whispered  that  Austria  w’as  to  rouse  other 
nationalities  to  make  war  upon  Russia.  Then  the 
Czar  was  to  call  the  Sclavonic  races  to  arms 
against  Austria.  And,  finally,  the  newspapers 
give  Napoleon  credit  for  a scheme  to  rouse  44  the 
nationalities”  against 44  the  barbarian  of  the  North,” 
Kossuth  advocating  the  notion  with  all  the  vigor 
of  his  eloquent  but  visionary  pen.  There  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  certain  Polish,  Hungarian, 

Italian,  and  Transylvanian  chiefs  w’ould,  with 
stray  branches  of  the  Slavonic  tribes  scattered  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  empires, 
take  up  arms  very  readily,  if  they  were  offered 
them  by  France,  and  fight  as  best  they  could  for 
their  independence.  But,  unfortunately,  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  pleasing  speculations  on  the 
progress  of  liberty,  facts  hold  out  but  a slender 
promise  of  the  realization  of  theories.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  these  tribes  would 
join  France  against  Russia,  but  many  sensible 
reasons  for  expecting  the  contrary.  There  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  they  would  co-operate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  for  supposing  they 
would  instantly  fall  to  fighting  among  themselves. 

There  is  no  ground  for  hoping  that  the  peasants 
would  of  their  free  will  join  the  standard  of  in- 
dependence. All  travelers  concur  in  stating  that 
the  rural  classes  in  these  countries  are  indifferent 
to  freedom  and  independence ; and  if  any  hopes  were 
based  on  their  support,  the  world  might  again  wit- 
ness what  it  has  witnessed  so  often  before — brave, 
high-minded  chiefs  abandoned,  betrayed,  and  led 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  very  men  they  had  taken  up 
arms  to  liberate. 
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HERE  is  one  duty  we  had  forgotten,  and  of 
which,  as  a gallant  old  Easy  Chair,  we  are 
heartily  ashamed.  In  the  midst  of  a loud  outcry 
for  woman’s  rights,  and  in  a day  of  eloquent  con- 
ventions and  prolonged  discussions  to  achieve  the 
triumph  of  that  cause,  we  have  omitted  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  one  noble  woman  who,  not  at  all  dis- 
tressed about  the  feminine  right  of  suffrage,  nor  in 
the  least  anxious  to  command  a ship,  or  direct  an 
army,  or  occupy  a pulpit,  or  open  an  office,  has 
gone  quietly  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Crimean 
horrors,  and  is  there  having  her  rightsr  without 
talking  about  them,  and  wreathing  her  name  with 
the  immortal  laurels  not  only  of  fame,  but  of  affec- 
tionate remembrance.  It  does  seem  a great  deal 
better  to  go  to  the  seat  of  w ar,  to  go  any  wdiere, 
where  you  can  be  of  actual  use  to  mankind,  and  to 
show  that  heroism,  knowledge,  and  endurance  are 
not  the  monopoly  of  men — a great  deal  better  to  do 
this  than  to  go  to  Syracuse  and  Worcester  and  cam 
a cheap  notoriety  by  disagreeable  declamation. 
Many  of  the  delegates  of  the  Woman’s  Rights  Con- 
ventions are  doubtlessly  noble  w'omen,  women  w ho 
have  gained  knowledge  through  suffering,  and  who, 
having  been  abused  by  brutal  husbands,  are  nat- 
urally indignant  at  their  condition.  But  a congress 
of  hen-pecked  husbands,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  w*ould  be  rather  absurd.  There  is  a great 
waste  of  fury  and  fine  eloquence  m the  whole  mat- 
ter. If  any  woman  is  pining  for  a sphere,  let  her 
take  passage  and  follow  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
do  good  as  extensively  and  as  silently  as  she. 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Newcomes , Thack- 
eray gives  the  name  of  this  lady  to  the  immortality 
of  fiction,  as  it  had  already  secured  that  of  history. 
“ I believe,”  he  says,  “ that  the  world  is  full  of 
Miss  Nightingales.”  It  is  a noble  tribute  to  w*o- 
men ; and  it  is  a fine  expression  of  his  own  faith 
in  gentleness  and  human  goodness.  There  are,  as 
every  man  knowrs,  Sisters  of  Charity  all  around  him. 
Tender  hands  are  wiping  aching  brow*s  in  every 
house.  Loving  lips  are  breathing  soft  prayers 
for  passing  souls  in  every  village,  and  grave  and 
thoughtful  minds  are  calmly  directing  nccessar}' 
details  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest  confusion.  Over 
all  the  great  battle-field  of  life  ministering  angels 
are  hovering,  sighing,  and  smiling,  and  pouring 
balm.  But  there  is  a peculiar  and  beautiful  hero- 
ism in  the  spectacle  of  a wroman  of  the  loftiest  na- 
ture and  of  the  tendercst  nurture — whose  mind  has 
been  fed  by  all  that  is  rarest  and  loveliest  in  the 
results  of  human  genius,  and  by  all  the  various 
splendors  of  nature,  which  it  was  especially  fitted 
to  perceive  and  enjoy,  before  whom  lay  all  that  is 
most  alluring  in  the  social  life  of  the  first  nation  of 
the  W'orld — putting  it  all  aside,  showing  that  her 
soul  was  so  noble  that  it  loved  a truer  nobility ; so 
cultivated,  that  it  required  a higher  culture  than 
that  of  the  most  tasteful  social  elegance,  and,  leav- 
ing home  and  its  happiness  behind,  going  out  into 
remote  regions  to  fulfill  her  career. 

Certainly  we  should  have  observed  and  read  to 
very  little  purpose,  if  we  had  not  long  ago  felt  that 
there  is  something  in  the  conditions  of  modern  so- 
ciety which  bears  very  severely  upon  wromen.  The 
civilized  world  is  purely  Hindoo  in  its  social  organ- 
ization. And  the  women’s  rights  movement  is  a 
blind  effort  to  grasp  what  women  feel  is  denied  to 
them — although  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how,  why,i 
or  by  whom.  Eveiw  woman,  in  modem  society, 
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who  has  strong  character,  great  intelligence,  a fine 
and  fastidious  taste,  a nature  which  demands  un- 
usual scope,  and  a heart  capable  of  all  that  makes 
the  love  of  woman  the  theme  of  poetry  and  the 
substance  of  history,  feels  the  want  of  a career. 

They  try  to  find  it  in  a hundred  ways.  Most  wo- 
men marry  and  do  the  best  they  can  in  that  way. 
Many  take  to  literature,  and  call  upon  the  world 
to  stand  and  deliver  its  sympathy — very  much  as 
reduced  gentlemen  took  to  the  road  and  demanded 
your  money.  Many  pine  in  an  inexplicable  apa- 
thy—-caring  for  nothing,  askingfornothing,  hoping 
for  nothing,  and  quietly  despairing.  We  suppose 
no  man  but  easily  finds  several  illustrations  of  all 
these  classes  within  his  own  experience.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  any 
especial  social  organization.  Men  make  the  world 
as  they  are.  Laws,  both  political  and  social,  rep- 
resent the  average  moral  conviction  of  the  legisla- 
tors. And  this  apathetic  sadness  is  to  be  sought  in 
a metaphysical,  rather  than  a physical,  condition. 

Florence  Nightingale  has  chosen  her  career,  and 
among  those  of  all  famous  women  none  is  lovelier. 

It  is  more  suggestive  of  Madame  Roland  than  of 
Madame  de  Stael ; and  certainly  it  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  the  latter.  Margaret  Fuller  was 
never  happier  than  in  the  hospitals  of  Rome ; and 
no  one  who  loves  her  memory  but  rejoices  that  she 
demonstrated  there  how  capable  and  executive  a 
practical  actor  in  life  she  could  be.  For,  in  this 
world,  we  instinctively  wish  to  see  that  people  are 
fitted  for  this  world  in  wdiich  God  has  seen  fit  to 
place  them.  That  a man  converses  with  the  stars 
and  can  not  pay  the  butcher ; that  a woman  draws 
tears  from  the  prosperous  by  her  pathetic  lyre,  and 
from  the  poor  by  her  inability  to  help  them  or  to 
give  them  their  dues — is  a fact  as  contemptible  on 
the  one  side  as  it  may  be  beautiful  upon  the  other. 
Florence  Nightingale,  superior  to  the  society  in 
which  she  moved  in  England,  is  a spectacle  w hich 
could  not  fail  to  sadden,  from  the  feeling  of  unsat- 
isfied and  unoccupied  powers  which  it  suggested. 

But  Florence  Nightingale  writing  to  the  Minister 
that  she  would  direct  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and 
receiving  his  letter,  which  crossed  hers  upon  the 
way,  and  wrhich  asked  her  to  direct  them ; Florence 
Nightingale  asking  an  official  for  beds  for  the  suf- 
fering, and,  when  delayed  by  him  and  by  stupid 
official  formality,  ordering  the  soldiers  to  break 
down  the  doors  of  the  storehouse  and  bring  the 
beds,  which  they  did  with  enthusiasm;  Florence 
Nightingale  intelligently  managing,  organizing, 
and  supervising;  Florence  Nightingale  blessing 
and  blessed  by  lonely  and  forsaken  soldiers,  is  not 
a spectacle  which  saddens  but  inspires ; and  even* 
noble  man  thanks  God  for  the  sight. 

“Would  you  like  to  have  your  sister  do  so?” 
inquires  young  Kid,  who  wears  primrose  gloves 
and  respects  his  shirt-collar. 

“ No,  Kid.  Wc  should  like  to  have  our  sister 
graduate  at  a French  boarding-school,  and  speak 
irreproachable  Parisian.  We  should  like  to  have 
her  wear  the  loveliest  dresses,  and  bonnets  low  in 
the  neck.  We  should  like  to  have  her  go  to  the 
Opera  in  the  selectest  society,  and  never  appear  to 
enjoy  too  much.  We  should  like  to  have  her  drive 
in  a carriage  down  Broadway,  and  only  nod  to  the 
proper  people.  We  should  like  to  have  her  ‘so 
lady-like,’  4 such  a sweet  girl,’  ‘with  so  much 
style.’  We  should  like  to  have  her  say,  ‘Who 
are  those  people  ?’  when  she  saw  any  one  she  did 
not  know,  and  believe  that  her  little  clique  of  little 
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people  was  the  very  point  and  crown  of  the  world. 
We  should  like  to  have  her  speak  French  and  Ital- 
ian, and  know  nothing  of  literature  and  life.  We 
should  like  to  have  her  think  it  wicked  not  to  go 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  a very  becoming  thing 
in  the  higher  classes  to  respect  religion ; and,  finally, 
we  should  like  to  have  her  make  a good  match, 
marry  a son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families, 
live  in  one  of  the  newest  and  best  houses,  and  sing 
at  charity  concerts  behind  a curtain.  That,  we 
think,  would  be  lady-like  and  feminine.  That, 
dear  Kid,  is  what  no  one  could  talk  about,  partic- 
ularly that  dreadful  Mrs.  Grundy,  whom  we  all  so 
love  and  conciliate.  That  would  be  all  that  a no- 
ble man  could  ask  of  a noble  woman.  That  is 
what  Shakspeare  thought  of  when  he  imagined 
Miranda  and  Ophelia,  Imogen  and  Cordelia. 
Wordsworth,  too,  meant  what  we  mean,  my  Kid, 
something  not  too  prononce — ‘your  sister,’  of 
course— and  not  such  a lady  as  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, a lady  for  knights  like  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and 
the  brave  Bayard  to  love,  and  bards  like  Shaks- 
peare and  Wordsworth  to  sing: 

4 And  now  I sec,  with  eye  serene. 

The  very  pulse  of  the  machine ; 

A being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 

A traveler  between  life  and  death ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 

Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill . 

A perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 

And  yet  a spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light.'  ” 


There  are  certain  mysteries,  entirely  common, 
and  forever  inexplicable,  as  why  black  satin  waist- 
coats must  not  be  worn  in  tho  morning — and  by 
certain  people,  never ; why  a coat  or  bonnet  which 
is  to-day  pleasing,  and,  in  a sense,  necessary  to  the 
eye,  is  next  year  an  object  of  derisive  laughter; 
why  a human  being  must,  under  no  circumstances, 
convey  food  to  his  mouth  with  a knife ; why  the 
legs  of  a piano  should  be  mentioned  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity;  why  some  people’s  clothes 
never  fit  them ; why  other  people  always  say  the 
wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time ; why  Mrs.  Bat 
says  to  Mrs.  Cat  that  she  was  very  sorry  not  to 
find  her  in  on  Monday  morning,  when  she  only 
called  on  Monday  morning  because  she  knew  that 
Mrs.  Cat  was  out;  why  old  Biggins  smokes  ten 
cigars  a day,  and  warns  Biggins  junior — who 
smokes  twelve  in  private — that  he  must  never  ac- 
quire the  pernicious  habit  of  tobacco ; why  people 
buy  stock  that  must  fall ; why  people  go  sleighing, 
and  declare,  with  blue  noses,  and  feet  like  speci- 
mens of  the  mer  de  glace , that  it  was  delightful — 
44  so  fresh  and  exhilarating why  people  who  don’t 
like  music  go  to  the  opera ; but,  chiefly,  why  any 
body  ever  undertakes  to  manage  an  opera.  That 
ia,  after  all,  the  great  mystery  of  society.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  fancy  a man 
making  a small  bundle  of  money,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  river  unobserved.  But  why  he  should 
cast  his  coin  into  the  sea,  and  be  blackguarded  by 
every  body  into  the  bargain — that  is  even  more  in- 
explicable than  why  the  turnip  crop  depends  upon 
boiled  legs  of  mutton. 

But  it  is  not  infrequently  done.  There  is  al- 
ways an  opera  in  every  great  city,  and  in  no  “ long 
n m”  was  the  opera  ever  known  to  pay.  Individ- 
ual artists  and  certain  pieces  are  popular,  and  fill 
the  hour/;  but,  even  w ith  government  aid,  operas 


languish,  prima  donnas  starve,  members  of  the 
chorus  go  privately  and  drown  themselves,  the 
houses  are  empty,  the  press  and  the  public  rail,  and 
jeer,  and  sneer;  and  yet  a constant  succession  of 
enterprising  men  demand  to  manage  an  opera. 

The  opera  down-town  doesn’t  pay — therefore  let  us 
have  an  opera  up-town.  Two  operas  at  a time  do 
not  pay — let  us,  therefore,  have  three  operas.  This 
is  the  cheerful  logic  that  prevails  in  the  enchanted 
region  of  the  opera.  Charles  Lamb  said  that  Con- 
greve’s comedy  was  beyond  the  domain  of  con- 
science ; in  the  same  way,  the  opera  is  beyond  the 
region  of  common  sense.  There  was  never  an 
opera  failed  but  the  manager  could  expound  the 
reasons  of  the  failure  in  the  most  philosophic  man- 
ner. It  was  the  weather — which  was  too  hot  or 
cold,  too  dry,  or  too  wet.  It  was  the  time  of  year. 

It  was  tho  crisis  in  business  affairs.  It  was  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  house.  It  was  that 
unlucky  benefit  at  the  other  house.  It  was  the 
great  ball  at  Mrs.  Malaprop’s.  It  was  what  A put 
in  the  B journal.  It  was  what  C said  in  private 
conversation  with  D’s  confidential  friend.  It  was 
clearly  this ; it  wras  plainly  that : any  fool  could 
see  it  was  the  other.  And,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Man- 
ager?— “Ah!  yes;  meanwhile,  I am  out  of 
pocket !” 

That  is  always  the  net  result,  whatever  the  ex- 
planatory steps  may  be.  But  nobody  is  dismayed. 

“Once  more  unto  the  breach”-es  pocket!  cries  the 
intrepid  man ; and  cries  on,  until  both  pocket  and 
breeches  are  no  more. 

This  immortality  of  the  manager  is  a consoling 
fact  in  social  history.  Le  roi  est  mart l Vive  leroi! 

The  man  perishes,  but  the  manager  survives.  It 
does  not  at  all  concern  us  that  every  opera  enter- 
prise fails.  We  are  not  in  the  least  dismayed  that 
the  very  eminent  and  incredibly  distinguished 
Signor  Basso  Profundo,  and  Signor  Primo  ^Ten- 
ore,  and  the  peerless  Signora  Soprano  Sfogato, 
who  has  sung  behind  all  the  round  backs  in  Eu- 
rope, arrive  upon  our  hospitable  shores,  have  a 
grand  dress  and  most  select  rehearsal,  make  a 
grand  debut— fail  utterly,  publish  very  long  cards 
in  very  fine  print,  and  return  to  the  round  backs 
in  disgust.  We  arc  not  at  all  alarmed.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  managers,  plenty  of  most  unpre- 
cedentedly celebrated  prima  donnas,  and  tenors, 
and  barytones;  there  will  be  plenty  of  trumpet- 
ing, rehearsing,  debut&ng,  failing;  feu-de-joies  of 
cards,  and  sudden  retreat.  We  arc  like  those  who 
have  taken  a season  seat  for  the  entertainment. 
Alarum!  Enter  an  army.  Flourish.  Exeunt  omnes. 

The  operatic  history  of  the  last  ten  years  in  New 
York — in  the  very  purlieus  of  our  Chair — is  in- 
structive, if  not  amusing.  Its  last  chapter  is  not 
unedifying.  What  fierce  feeling,  and  w hat  small 
result!  There  is  one  cardinal  truth  which  many 
people,  and  especially  our  fellow-beings  of  the 
dramatic  persuasion,  have  yet  to  learn,  and  that  is, 
that  the  public  does  not  care  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree for  all  the  collected  woes  of  sopranos,  sfogato*, 
tenors,  basso-profundos,  mezzo-sopranos,  and  bary- 
tones, including  managers.  Therefore  it  does  no 
good  to  publish  criminating  and  recriminating 
cards ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  expense ; for  the 
advertising  tariff  is  very  exorbitant  The  public 
are  perfectly  heartless,  so  far  as  amusement  is  con- 
cerned. They  go  to  the  opera-house  to  be  amused, 
to  hear  music,  to  see  a new*  or  famous  opeia,  and  to 
see  each  other.  They  do  not  care  a straw  for  what 
they  ought  to  do.  They  went  much  more  enthu- 
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siastically  to  see  Brignoli  and  StefFanone  in  II 
Trovatore , than  they  did  to  see  Grisi  and  Mario  in 
any  opera  whatever.  It  did  no  good  to  malign 
them;  to  declare,  in  pathetic  periods,  that  there 
was  no  musical  taste  in  the  country ; that  there 
was  no  hope  of  the  American  people;  that  we 
didn’t  know  what  was  good ; and  that  we  would 
pay  as  willingly  for  the  worst  as  for  the  best.  No- 
body lost  his  sleep  nor  his  appetite  for  all  that  ob- 
jurgation. It  might  have  been  true.  But  we 
might  have  replied  logically,  “ If  there  is  no  mu- 
sical taste,  if  we  do  not  know  what  is  good,  why 
berate  us  so  terribly  for  acting  as  we  do  ? It  is 
only  the  intelligent  in  art  who  should  be  scourged 
for  not  recognizing  and  supporting  great  artists.  It 
is  surely  very  unfair  to  blame  a man  who  has  no 
ear  for  music  that  he  does  not  eqj  oy  a symphony  in 
many  parts,  or  an  opera  in  five  hours.” 

The  fact  was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be,  that 
he  who  blames  the  public  in  these  things  will  al- 
ways have  his  labor  for  his  pains.  No  man  feels 
it  to  be  his  serious  duty  to  like  music  and  patron- 
ize the  opera,  or  to  know  about  paintings  and  sup- 
port the  Academy ; and  therefore  the  solemn,  ob- 
jurgatory style  of  reproach  and  criticism  is  only 
very  droll  and  useless. 

The  public  knows  very  well  that  if  Mr.  Bobbs 
retires  from  the  management,  Mr.  Cobbs  will  as- 
sume it.  It  is  quite  sure  there  will  be  an  opera ; 
and  if  there  is  not,  it  will  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to 
some  other  place.  And  newspapers  will  not  help 
nor  mar  it.  For  the  last  operatic  chapter  there 
has  been  a resounding  warfare,  and  an  ominous 
silence  in  the  journals.  There  were  vague  stories 
of  foul  play  behind  the  scenes,  of  unfair  manage- 
ment, of  overreaching  and  undent  aching,  and  the 
most  astute  diplomacy.  Suddenly  several  papers, 
which  had  ulways  noticed  the  performances  at  the 
opera-house,  ceased  to  speak  of  them.  The  indig- 
nation, of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  business  department.  The  editorial 
page  was  silent,  but  upon  the  advertising  page 
appeared  the  notice  (at per  line)  of  the  even- 

ing’s opera.  The  houses  fell  off?  The  opera  pined  ? 
The  company  entreated  the  attention  of  the  press  ? 
Not  at  all.  The  audiences  were  never  better,  nor 
more  enthusiastic.  Palmy  days  and  nights  fell 
upon  the  Academy.  New  and  brilliant  operas 
were  produced,  and  the  season  closed  in  triumph. 
The  papers  saluted  every  new  success  with  silence, 
and  a philosophic  Prima  Donna  must  have  smiled 
in  her  sleeves  (when  her  costume  allowed  them)  to 
behold  the  empty  journals  and  the  full  houses. 

Was  the  public  to  lose  good  singing  and  new 
operas  because  there  had  been  even  dishonesty  (we 
will  suppose)  behind  the  scenes  ? Was  the  public 
going  to  deprive  itself  of  pleasure  because  the  pre- 
dilections of  the  managers  were  not  those  of  other 
gentlemen?  Shall  we  decline  to  read  Childe 
Harold  because  the  author  is  not  altogether  an  ir- 
reproachable, but,  on  the  contrary,  a very  naughty, 
man  ? If  Brignoli  sings  sweetly,  and  II  Trovatore 
is  the  most  recent  success  of  Verdi,  shall  we  nail 
our  Easy  Chair  to  the  domestic  hearth  because 
Brignoli,  we  may  be  given  to  understand,  swears, 
or  chews  tobacco,  or  beats  Mrs.  Brignoli  in  private, 
or  because  Mr.  Brignoli’s  manager  tries  to  manage 
an  unmanageable  aud  notoriously  incorruptible 
power  in  the  state,  called  the  press  ? Not  at  all. 
And  the  full  houses  echoed,  Not  at  all. 

We  have  heard,  of  course,  that  the  ftill  houses 
were  tjm.result  of  a lavish  generosity  in  giving 
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away  tickets.  But  we  had  heard  the  same  thing 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnum  and  Jenny  Lind’s  con- 
certs, upon  the  net  proceeds  of  which  we  should 
nevertheless  have  been  willing  to  receive  a moder- 
ate percentage. 

Now,  certainly  the  papers  had  a perfect  right  to 
be  silent.  But  the  facts  showed  that  the  audiences 
were  very  little  dependent  upon  what  the  papers 
said  or  did  not  say.  The  mistake  was  in  supposing 
that  any  paper  had,  in  such  matters,  any  sufficent 
influence  to  make  it  worth  regarding.  How  many 
of  the  delighted  audience  of  to-night  will  read  what 
is  said  of  the  opera  to-morrow  ? How  many  will 
heed  it ; how  many  will  not  abuse  the  notice,  if  it 
differs  from  their  own  view  ? Not  all  the  news- 
papers in  America  could  have  spoiled  Jenny  Lind’s 
success,  nor  could  they  have  secured  the  same  suc- 
cess to  Catherine  Hayes.  They  pleased  themselves 
by  not  speaking  of  the  opera;  and  if  moral  or 
aesthetic  considerations  regulated  the  attendance 
there,  they  might  have  reduced  that  attendance  by 
censure  or  silence.  But  os  it  depends  upon  a thou- 
sand other  things,  and  os  the  public  cares  not  a 
fig-leaf  for  the  quarrels  of  actors,  managers,  and 
editors,  the  w iser  wray  is  to  stand  above  them  all 
(if  you  can),  and  talk  about  the  performance  as  if 
it  w'ere  a matter  of  history. 

When  the  Academy  was  built  and  people  took 
stock,  they  did  so  because  they  wanted  to  have  an 
opera-house,  and  a good  seat  in  it.  Wise  people, 
who  cared  nothing  for  music,  and  couldn’t  under- 
stand buying  stock  if  the  way  was  not  clear  to 
seven  per  cent.,  thought  it — and  naturally — the 
height  of  folly  to  bum  their  fingers  w ith  an  opera- 
house  ; as  if  every  man  hadn’t  his  opera-stock  in 
some  form  or  other.  The  house  was  built,  and 
the  grand  opening  was  a great  failure.  It  was 
laid  to  a hundred  causes,  which,  perhaps,  explained 
the  difficulty.  Then  came  Grisi  and  Mario,  and 
sang  through  a dull  season.  There  was  no  crowd, 
no  enthusiasm,  no  striking  success.  The  house 
was  blamed,  the  prices  were  blamed,  the  singers 
and  the  audience  were  blamed.  Every  little  gen- 
tleman had  his  little  theory,  and  understood  all 
about  it.  Then  followed  a blank  interregnum, 
broken  by  brilliant  promises  of  combined  and 
overpowering  talent,  proposals  for  grand  original 
American  operas,  embassies  to  Europe  to  secure 
“the  first  artists,”  placards,  with  superb  prom- 
ises, in  the  greatest  variety  of  type  and  ink.  Then 
another  grand  opening.  Alas ! act  the  second  was 
but  the  echo  of  act  first : Alarum;  flourish . Enter 
an  army  ; skirmishing;  exeunt  omnes!  It  was  only 
a grand  opening  into  entire  chaos  and  dissolution, 
and  os  total  and  instructive  an  operatic  crash  as  is 
furnished  by  theatrical  annals.  Then  came  “ the 
Committee,”  whoever  they  might  be,  who  impart- 
ed all  their  proceedings  with  the  utmost  naivete  to 
the  public,  and  lost  the  sympathy  of  many  influ- 
ential papers.  Negotiations  of  a high  diplomatic 
character  followed  with  other  troupes ; but  under 
a constant  fire  of  caustic  criticism  or  scornful  si- 
lence, “ the  Committee”  held  along  to  a very  de- 
cided success. 

We  sit  iu  our  Chair,  and  are  forced  to  this  moral : 
managers  can  hardly  have  greater  difficulties  to 
surmount  than  managers  have  surmounted — and 
yet  managers  have  never  failed  to  appear ; the 
public  has  a taste  for  the  opera,  and  will  go  to  hear 
what  it  likes,  if  it  likes  the  price,  without  the  slight- 
est regard  to  the  character  of  the  singers.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  we  shall  have  an  opera,  and 
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enjoy  it.  There  will  be  always  a brave  man  to 
tempt  fortune — there  will  be  always  a generous 
man  who  sincerely  desires  the  establishment  and 
permanence  of  the  opera,  who  will  expose  himself 
to  the  skeptical  jeers  of  those  to  whom  public  spirit 
is  inconceivable.  Yet  w-e  wish  the  singers  could 
learn  that  wre  do  not  care  for  their  quarrels,  and 
that  they  only  excite  the  contempt,  and  not  the 
compassion,  of  the  public  by  their  constant  ap- 
peals. By  some  sad  fatality,  the  professors  of  the 
arts  seem  to  injure  them  more  than  any  other  in- 
fluence. 

Seraph  in  a,  who  sings  so  sweetly,  and  whose 
musical  cultivation  is  so  elaborate  and  remark- 
able, is  a very  disagreeable  person  to  meet  at  the 
opera,  or  at  a musical  party.  She  is  solely  in- 
tent upon  the  technicalities  of  the  performance. 
While  the  heart  of  this  Easy  Chair  is  melted  by 
the  woes  of  Lucia , and  our  tearful  eyes  hang  upon 
the  whims  of  her  sweet  madness,  Seraphina  sud- 
denly exclaims,  44  Oh,  dear!  she  did  not  take  the 
Addle  G well.  It  was  not  round  and  full !”  To 
our  dismay  wpe  discover  that  Seraphina  is  attending 
to  the  Prima  Donna  as  a jockey  looks  at  a horse, 
and  is  on  the  bright  look-out  for  her  imperfections. 
It  shows,  either  that  the  Prima  Donna  is  no  artist, 
or  that  Seraphina,  with  all  her  fine  cultivation,  has 
no  soul  for  music.  For  if  it  were  an  artist  who 
sang,  the  general  excellence  and  reality  of  the  role 
would  overbear  an  occasional  fault  of  detail  j or  if 
there  were  a soul  for  music,  it  w'ould  follow  with 
chief  interest  the  musical  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  opera,  and  not  have  time  for  little 
nervous  criticisms.  It  is  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  other  arts.  Who  wants  to  visit  the  Academy 
Exhibition  with  Dobb,  N.A.  ? This  old  Easy 
Chair  is  content  to  roll  about,  pleased  with  the 
pretty  pictures.  It  likes  to  speculate  upon  the 
Portrait  of  a Ijady,  and  sneer  privately  at  the  Por- 
trait of  a Gentleman.  It  likes  to  contemplate  the 
woolly  family-pieces  of  Shegoguc,  and  the  soft  sum- 
mer beauty  of  Baker’s  women.  Church  takes  this 
Easy  Chair  up  the  Cordilleras,  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
Kensett  plunges  it  into  cool  wood-nooks,  where 
waters  plash,  and  golden-green  moss  tapestries  old 
rocks ; while  Cropsey  tempts  it  into  a bright  ideal 
and  impossible  world,  the  landscape  of  poetry  and  J 
dreams.  Why  should  Dobb,  N.  A.,  insist  upon 
going  round  and  putting  his  hand  like  a spy-glass 
to  hia  eyes,  and  bend  his  head  about,  and  stoop  ' 
over,  and  look  under,  and  grunt,  and  humph,  and  ! 
ha!  and  say  11  Very  well”  with  an  air  that  says,  I 
**  PitiaWe  !”  Dobb,  N.  A.,  calls  things  “ too  cool,” 
and  “too  warm,”  and  “dirty,”  and  “dodge-v,” 
and  a great  many  other  things  that  sound  very  dis- 
agreeably. Meanwhile  there  are  pretty  pictures 
all  about  the  w’alls.  The  Easy  Chair,  if  its  castors 
creak,  is  very  glad  to  get  smoothly  oiled  again  by 
the  view  of  portraits  and  landscapes.  It  w'ould  like 
to  pitch  Dobb,  N.  A.,  head-first  down  stairs,  and  his 
pictures  after  him.  If  a landscape  sends  the  spec- 
tator to  Italy ; if  a portrait  recalls  a loveliness  that, 
seeming  too  lovely,  long  ago  faded ; if  there  seems 
to  be  every  where  more  grace,  more  gayety,  more 
beauty,  for  the  sight  and  presence  of  the  pictures, 
shall  it  be  endured  that  Dobb,  N.  A.,  sniffs,  and 
sneers,  and  smiles  patronizingly ; and  finds  this 
nose  too  long,  and  that  finger  too  short ; this  shad- 
ow too  black,  and  that  light  too  bright  ? 

This  critical  want  of  enjoyment  appears  to  be 
the  dreadful  penalty  attached  to  proficiency  in  any 
art.  It  would  seem  that  the  necessary  attention 
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to  details  in  the  acquisition  of  skillful  practice 
destroyed  the  consciousness  of  the  aim  intended 
through  the  details — the  end  beyond  the  means. 

In  truth,  as  a matter  of  experience,  how  uniformly 
artists  criticise  the  technicality,  and  not  the  spirit 
of  a performance.  How  they  tell  you  that  the 
Prima  Donna  sang  sharp  or  flat,  and  how  they  do 
not  tell  you  w'hether  Lucia  was  wrell  represented. 

How  learned  Dobb,  N.  A.,  is  about  Gobb,  A.,  who 
uses  his  44  grays”  too  much,  while  children  stand 
silent  and  women  weep  before  his  canvases.  The 
positive  good  done  by  criticism  of  any  kind  might 
perhaps  be  very  justly  reckoned  at  very  little.  To 
the  true  artist,  of  whatever  art,  improvement  comes 
through  his  own  perception  of  his  own  short-com- 
ings, and  that,  rather  by  the  lights  shed  upon  his 
course  by  his  owm  development,  than  by  the  foreign 
light  of  suggestions.  For,  the  true  artist  being 
sincere,  his  faults  have  a certain  sincerity,  and  can 
only  be  corrected  as  the  man’s  whole  perception 
and  powder  advance. 

Be  gracious,  therefore,  gentle  critics.  Seraphi- 
na, wiio  singest  so  sweetly!  smile  sweetly  when 
others  sing.  Dobb,  N.  A. ! revile  Gobb,  A.,  less 
fiercely,  remembering  that  effort  is  better  than  con- 
tempt, and  that,  although  you  find  a too  free  use 
of  “grays,”  this  Easy  Chair,  and  a hundred  not  so 
easy,  find  pleasure,  and  beauty,  and  peace,  in  the 
pretty  pictures. 

Our  country  friends,  if  they  read  the  city  news- 
papers, may  be  sometimes  amused  at  the  beginning 
of  summer  with  the  suggestions,  warm  as  the  sea- 
son, that  people  should  betake  themselves  out  of 
the  city  into  the  country.  They  are  reminded  of 
the  brindlo  cow  they  milked  in  the  happy  days 
of  childhood — of  the  sequestered  school-house  un- 
der the  shady  elms  or  w ide-spreading  oaks— of  the 
yillage  church  with  the  open  windows  on  summer 
Sundays — of  the  field,  and  the  stream,  and  the  pur- 
ple hills — in  fine,  the  same  agreeable  picture  of 
rural  life  is  painted  at  the  comer  of  the  busiest 
city  street,  that  has  from  immemorial  time  been 
painted  of  the  country  in  the  city.  A little  inves- 
tigation reveals  that  these  pastoral  pleas  are  writ- 
ten by  men  who  have  chosen  the  city,  and  have 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  their  own  ad- 
vice. And  naturally  enough.  For  the  countryman 
who  comes  to  the  city  usually  comes  to  seek  his 
fortune  there.  He  is  not  a man  to  whom  the  vil- 
lage church,  and  sequestered  school-house,  and  pur- 
ple hills  have  ever  been  romantic  or  agreeable. 

The  brindle  cow  always  kicked  over  his  pail,  and 
he  had  a rough  cursing  from  the  sulky  farmer  for 
whom  he  worked.  In  the  church  he  heard  long 
and  dry  sermons ; and,  sitting  upon  a hard  seat,  was 
very  drowrsy  on  the  summer  Sundays ; and  w'as,  as 
a small  boy,  filliped  on  the  head  if  he  fell  asleep  or 
forgot  the  text.  Under  the  shady  elms  and  the 
wide-spreading  oak  an  intimacy  with  the  birch  was 
forced  upon  him ; the  fields  were  the  arena  of  his 
daily  toil — he  hoed  potatoes  there,  and  in  the  swel- 
tering June  sun  he  swung  his  scythe  upon  the  river 
meadows.  The  country,  to  the  countryman  who 
has  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  choose  the 
city  as  his  abiding  place,  is  not  that  agreeable  re- 
membrance, sweet  with  clover-blossoms  and  fresh 
with  morning  air,  which  the  newspaper  articles 
would  persuade  us. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  poets  and 
other  people  who  have  been  so  enthusiastic  about 
the  country  have  lived  in  the  city,  and  wrote,  their 
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eulogies  within  brick  walls.  Observe,  also,  how 
few  people  are  brave  enough  to  confess  that  they 
do  not  like  the  country;  how  every  man  has  a 
vague  dream  of  retiring  to  the  country  at  that  re- 
mote period  when  he  shall  have  made  money 
“enough” — and  how  few  people  ever  reach  that 
Arcadia  to  which  their  whole  lives  have  been  the 
voyage.  Then  again,  it  is  plain  that  the  great 
things  in  history  have  not  been  done  in  the  country. 
The  triumphs  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of  general 
affairs,  have  always  been  achieved  among  the  mul- 
titude of  men.  Genius  seems  to  require  attrition 
in  order  to  shine.  When  Wordsworth  u retired  to 
the  mountains  in  order  to  construct  a work  that 
might  live,”  his  tastes,  his  studies,  and  his  friend- 
ships, still  kept  the  world  and  society  around  him, 
and  he  only  lived  farther  from  Charing  Cross  than 
Lamb  or  Coleridge.  But  the  real  denizens  of  the 
country — the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  Simple 
Susans  for  whom  the  poets  sigh  in  coffee-houses, 
and  to  whom  they  write  sonnets  from  taverns — 
they  hardly  understand  the  sighs  and  the  sonnets ; 
they  see  no  purple  hills,  and  emerald  meads,  and 
silver  streams.  Their  lives  are  very  humble  prose, 
not  poetry.  Can  we  truthfully  say  that  their  lives 
are  more  lofty,  more  noble,  and  inspiring  than  the 
life  of  the  citizen  ? The  country  is  Arcadian  be- 
cause it  is  unknown.  Is  it  probably  very  poetic 
to  the  factory-girl,  to  the  plow-boy,  to  the  milk- 
maid ? The  statistics  of  the  Insane  Asylum  show 
a proportionate  majority  from  the  country.  The 
silence,  the  seclusion,  the  drudging  toil,  the  long 
monotony  of  the  year,  the  mental  idleness,  lead 
gradually  to  such  results. 

It  certainly  is  not  surprising  that  the  chances  of 
the  city  tempt  a youth  whose  life  in  the  country 
lias  been  an  unintermitted  toil  from  dawn  to  dark, 
rewarded  with  a slight  pittance.  A few  uncertain 
weeks’  schooling  at  a miserable  school  in  winter, 
do  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  If  he  has 
any;  and  the  rough,  coarse  life  of  the  farmer’s 
home,  although  he  does  have  as  much  fried  pork 
as  he  wants,  is  neither  amusing  nor  satisfactory, 
if  he  be  more  than  rude  and  coarse  himself.  The 
city,  by  its  very  artificial  multiplicity  of  luxuries, 
offers  a thousand  chances  for  employment  and  suc- 
cess. If  he  has  talent  and  ambition,  lie  will  surely 
burst  away  from  the  relentless  tedium  of  potatoes 
and  com,  and  earn  more  money  in  an  hour  by 
writing  a paragraph  exhorting  people  to  go  and 
hoe  com  and  potatoes,  than  he  would  by  hoeing 
them  for  a day. 

Wo  are  far  from  advising  country  boys  to  come 
to  the  city.  Contentment  and  character,  which 
are  really  better  than  fame  or  fortune,  are  quite  as 
attainable  in  the  country  as  in  the  city.  But,  as 
enterprising  youths  Always  will  try  the  town,  and 
as  many  of  the  most  successful  citizens  w'ere  orig- 
inally country  boys,  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  here 
is  the  great  arena.  If  they  fail,  they  may  return, 
but  the  reader  of  newspapers  and  other  poetical 
works  should  understand  that  the  poetry  of  the 
country  is  only  visible  from  the  city. 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  pleasantest  life  is 
the  union  of  the  two— -the  country  enlivened  by  the 
intelligence  and  amenity  of  the  city.  Many  a 
country-born  and  city-bred  man  retires  upon  his 
farm  or  his  country-seat,  and  counts  every  day  a 
gain.  But  the  fields  are  fair  to  him  because  he 
has  known  the  streets ; and  the  easy  grace,  the  ele- 
gance, the  intelligence,  the  repose  of  the  pourer  of 
his  tea  and  the  superintendent  of  his  shirt-buttons, 
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are  derived  from  contact  with  society  and  the  world. 
Man  is  not  a tree,  after  alL  Cowper,  who  is  guilty 
of  that  meaningless  line — 

“ God  made  the  country,  man  made  die  town,” 
was  morbid ; and  Byron,  who  longed  for  a desert 
with  one  fair  spirit  for  his  minister,  was  sentiment- 
al and  always  lived  in  cities,  where  he  was  always 
sure  to  find  his  one  fair  spirit  or  more.  Man  is  a 
social  being,  we  venture  to  assert.  The  whole 
world  was  made  for  him.  The  charms  of  solitude, 
the  excitement  of  society ; the  sw  eet  air,  the  placid 
farm,  and  general  mental  recovery  of  the  country, 
and  the  splendor  of  all  human  achievements,  also, 
which  congregate  in  the  city. 

If  editors  and  other  poets  would  consider  that, 
as  in  their  own  case  so  in  that  of  most  men,  milk- 
ing a brindle  cow  is  not  the  height  of  happiness, 
they  would  greatly  assist  the  cause  of  general  vir- 
tue and  public  common  sense. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

The  tremor  that  passed  over  the  Paris  world 
when  it  was  heard  that  Pianori  had  fired  on  the 
Emperor,  is  now  gone  by ; but  not  so  far  gone  that 
,we  may  not  lend  to  it  a line  of  record.  It  is  rather- 
a thing  to  make  one  breathe  short  and  quick,  when 
we  hear  that  Mr.  Smith,  the  head  of  a large  family, 
has  been  fired  upon  by  a crazy,  or  an  indignant 
man,  in  the  open  street.  Wo  straightway  fall  to 
thinking  of  how  it  w ould  have  been  if  the  fire-arm 
had  carried  true,  and  the  man  fallen  stone  dead, 
and  the  crowd  gathered,  and  the  pockets  been 
searched,  and  the  name  of  Smith  made  out,  and 
the  body  carried  home,  and  the  door-bell  rung,  and 
the  family  startled  with  such  fearful  news  borne 
with  the  litter. 

Is  it  not  something  more  for  the  Parisian  world, 
that  the  present  head  of  the  great  French  family 
(more  in  need  of  a head  than  most  families  we 
know'  of)  should  have  been  fired  upon,  and  es- 
caped by  a hair’s-breadth  the  ending  of  his  life 
and  reign  ? 

Newly-arrived  observers  from  America  tell  us 
that  the  matter  was  received  more  quietly  than  the 
story  of  Bill  Poole’s  death  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Very  much  less  noisily  it  may  have  been ; for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  open  expression  of  feel- 
ings is  nowadays  outside  of  the  habit  of  Paris- 
ians ; street-groupings  and  the  earnest  talk  at  cor- 
ners is  forbidden  ; that  omnipresent  police  says  to 
excited  people,  44  Why  are  you  here?  Move  "on  V* 

And  so  the  world  does  move  on — quietly  outside 
— even  in  that  turbulent  France;  but  he  knows 
little  of  the  current  of  Paris  life,  who  has  not  been 
made  aware,  in  these  months  last  gone,  of  very 
much  and  earnest  talk  under  private  roofs — talk 
which  w’as  weighty  with  forebodings,  and  whose 
current  eddied  fearfully  around  those  twin  shots 
of  Pianori  at  the  Emperor. 

If  he  had  fallen ! For  our  owm  part,  we  can  not 
share  at  all  in  the  complacency  of  those  foreign 
correspondents  for  our  own  journals,  who  talk  of 
this  matter  in  a tone  of  pleading  for  the  assassin — 
for  all  the  world,  as  if  they  might  be  Piauori’s 
friends ; finding  excuses  for  the  culprit,  and  never 
hazarding  a gratulation  that  the  blow  did  not  take 
effect.  W c do  not  envy  any  man  those  sympathies 
jvhich  are  put  in  a glow  by  the  daring  of  such 
criminal  endeavors. 

We  profess  to  no  profound  admiration  of  the 
inoral  worth  of  Louis  Napoleon.  We  believe  him 

capable  of  great  bad  things,  but  we  have  even  less 
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admiration  for  those  Republicans  who  would  go 
about  the  achievement  of  their  ends  by  secret  as- 
sassination ; or  who,  by  a prurient  sympathy  with 
crime,  would  seek  to  give  the  criminal  the  glory 
of  political  martyrdom. 

There  is  one  feature  about  this  affair  which  we 
gladly  take  up  again,  though  the  story  is  old ; for 
it  is  a bright  spot  of  imperial  history,  since  it  shows 
us  for  once  a real  glimpse  of  the  domestic  affection 
which  lives  so  rarely  in  such  palaces  as  that  of  the 
Tuileries. 

They  carried  the  story  of  the  Emperor’s  escape 
to  Eugenie,  who  was  riding  beyond  in  the  park ; 
and  they  tell  us  she  forgot  utterly  her  high  posi- 
tion in  the  shock  which  the  tidings  gave  her,  and 
yielded  to  such  womanly  tears  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving as  quickened  the  on-lookers  into  a sympa- 
thy that  was  deep  and  silent — silent  for  a moment 
only,  and  then  broke  out  in  long  shouts  of  greet- 
ing. We  pity  the  man  who  would  not  have  shared 
in  doing  honor  to  that  true,  womanly  heart. 

The  crime,  if  consummated,  would  have  made 
but  a poor  rallying-point  for  the  European  lovers 
of  liberty ; and  we  believe  that  every  Republican 
and  every  Italian  of  noble  aspirations  must  regret 
that  their  nation  or  tlieir  party  should,  by  remote 
associations  even,  be  linked  with  the  dastard  who 
has  gone  to  his  account. 

It  was  on  Monday  only  of  the  week  following 
the  crime  that  he  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law'.  There  were  very  many  curious  to  see 
how  the  man  would  bear  his  fate ; and  when  upon 
Sunday  at  midnight  they  began  the  erection  of  the 
scaffold  upon  the  little  square  fronting  the  prison 
of  La  Roquette,  the  wine  merchants  who  keep  late- 
opened  shops  in  that  quarter  sent  off  their  runners 
to  announce  the  fact  to  those  who  had  promised  a 
douceur  for  the  terrible  intelligence. 

By  gray  dawn,  a considerable  crowd  had  gath- 
ered around  the  fatal  machine.  It  is  a quiet 
quarter  of  the  city,  upon  a broad,  open  place  plant- 
ed with  trees,  near  to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise.  The  prison  is  upon  one  side ; and  upon 
the  other,  a great  house  of  confinement  for  young 
vagrants.  Ordinarily,  the  passers  are  few,  except 
those  who  have  dismal  business  with  the  tomb- 
stone makers  who  abound  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
still  more  dismal  business  with  the  funeral  pro- 
cessions which  go  and  come  to  the  burial-ground 
beyond. 

All  day  long  a sentinel  paces  back  and  forth  be- 
fore the  prison  gates,  and  another  before  the  great 
door-way  which  opens  upon  the  court  of  the  young 
Paris  vagrants.  The  few  soldiers  who  make  up 
the  Corps  de  Garde  sit  on  benches  beneath  the  trees, 
smoking  their  pipes  or  playing  ut  piquet. 

At  this  early  hour,  however,  they  wrere  stealing 
out  one  by  one  from  the  guard-house,  looking  with 
sobered  faces  upon  the  red  scaffolding,  and  upon 
the  gathering  groups  of  women  and  strangers. 

The  always-present  police  were  there,  warning 
off  the  curious  from  too  near  an  approach ; and  a 
solitary  lantern,  after  the  street-lamps  were  shut 
off,  showed  a fitful  red  gleam  upon  the  scaffolding 
itself. 
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As  the  morning  broke,  a company  of  the  Paris 
Guard,  some  two  hundred  strong,  came  and  took 
up  position  around  the  spot,  pressing  back  the 
throng,  and  leaving  an  open  space  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty feet  around  the  guillotine.  A mounted  compa- 
ny also  tramped  up  to  the  scene,  and  formed  in  line 
at  a litt’e  distemc'N  t^  be  ready  for  all  emergencies. 


Between  four  and  five  there  was  a stir  around  the 
prison  gates;  and  presently  the  foremost  among 
the  spectators  could  see  the  man  in  white,  with  a 
black  vail  over  his  face,  coming  out,  with  his  arms 
tied  behind  him  and  his  feet  bare.  An  official 
held  him  by  the  shoulder  on  either  side.  He 
mounted  the  half-dozen  steps  which  lead  to  the 
scaffold  with  an  assured  air,  muttered  a stifled  cry 
of  Vive  la  Republique  as  they  thrust  him  down 
upon  the  plank;  then  there  was  a crash,  and  it 
was  over. 

The  next  day  the  Palace  of  Industry  was  opened, 
with  not  so  much  splendor  as  had  been  hoped. 

The  cortege  of  the  Emperor  was  splendid  indeed, 
and  his  famous  Hundred  Guards  had  never  worn 
so  dazzling  armor ; but  the  enthusiasm  of  success 
did  not  in  any  sense  belong  to  the  undertaking; 
the  goods  were  incompletely  arranged ; the  palace 
itself  wore  an  unfinished  look;  the  grounds  about 
it  wore  the  raw  edges  of  yesterday’s  delving ; the 
newly-transplanted  trees  had  none  of  the  rich 
greenness  of  luxurious  health ; the  parterres  with 
their  marble  basins,  though  promising  much,  were 
stiff  with  newness ; the  officials  themselves — bating 
some  few  exhibitors  of  showy  trifles — wore  the  air 
of  those  whose  thoughts  and  anxieties  were  else- 
where ; Sebastopol  overtopped  the  Crystal  Palace. 

So  it  is  now,  and  so  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

War  is  louder-tongucd  than  peace;  a red  coat  is 
more  killing  than  the  black. 

The  friends,  and  friends’  friends  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  full  grown  men  who  are  living 
in  the  eye  of  Sebastopol  (but  who  may  die  there 
to-morrow),  have  thoughts  and  aspirations  nearer 
to  their  hearts  than  any  triumphs  in  furniture- 
making or  successes  in  jewelry.  The  Emperor 
has  tried  hard  to  live  two  lives  at  once — that  of 
peace  and  that  of  war — but  he  can  not;  none  of 
us  can.  lie  has  kept  bravely  to  his  street-making, 
and  the  Rivoli  is  even  now  a more  brilliant  show 
than  that  of  the  Commission  of  Industry.  The 
water  in  the  Park  of  Boulogne  is  shining  too,  these 
spring  days,  and  is  reflecting  to  the  eager  eyes  of 
Parisians  such  stock  of  young  wood,  of  rocks,  as 
they  never  saw  before. 

If  indeed  the  indolent  Prince  Napoleon,  who 
drives  about  with  his  tooth-pick  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  roller-brimmed  hat  slightly  on  one  side  (the 
very  figure  of  a lust-loving  good  fellow),  had  shown 
an  energy  equal  to  his  dear  cousin,  the  result  might 
have  been  different.  As  it  is,  we  may  almost  write 
down,  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  summer,  the 
epitaph  of  the  Industrial  Commission:  “ Buried 
under  the  Crimea.” 

Yet  the  palace  is  there,  and  will  be  (as  epochs 
count  in  this  fast  age)  always.  Not  so  marvelous 
for  its  lightness  and  its  space  as  the  kindred  one 
over  channel,  on  the  heights  of  Sydenham;  but 
strong,  beautiful  in  its  details ; with  gorgeous  glass 
paintings,  allegorical  of  what  France  hoped  to  do, 
taking  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  light 

We  scarce  know  whether  the  great  avenue  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  which  all  strangers  loved  so 
much,  has  lost  most  or  gained  by  this  new  archi- 
tectural display.  The  observer  still  finds  the  great 
sea  of  foliage  floating  between  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde ; but  one  who 
has  lost  five  years  of  Paris  out-look,  will  find  the 
square  itself  retouched  by  the  same  active  hands 
and  brain  'which  have  pierced  the  great  avenue  of 
Rivoli,  and  joined  the  huge  masses  of  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre. 
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The  little  sunken  gardens,  which  he  remembered 
in  the  orderly  and  quiet  times,  when  Louis  Philippe 
sat  upon  the  throne,  have  gone  by — no  trace  of  them 
is  left.  The  balustrades  which  bounded  them  now 
shine  upon  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  or 
stretch  in  whitened  lines  around  the  skirts  of  the 
great  square,  where  the  trim  fountains  glitter,  and 
the  needle  of  Luxor  pierces  the  sky. 

The  little  corner  pavilions  upon  which  the  queen 
cities  of  France  sit  in  sculptured  pride  still  remain ; 
but  their  old  coating  of  smoke  and  the  dust  of  years 
is  gone ; and  they  are  restored  to  the  whiteness  of 
fresh  tombs.  The  paving  stones,  which  kept  up  a 
continuous  rattle,  have  given  place  to  a smooth 
and  clean  surface  of  Macadam,  over  which  the 
omnibuses  roll  wdth  the  easy  sway  of  pleasure- 
going phaetons.  The  street  which  traversed  the 
place  nearest  to  the  Champs  Elysees  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  forest  of  the  Elysian  w ood  has  been 
stretched  over  it  w’ith  new  planted  trees. 

The  great  avenue  itself,  stretching  toward  the 
Arch  of  Triumph,  is  now'  one  undivided  surface,  as 
smoothly  and  cleanly  kept  as  the  court  of  a palace, 
and  the  thousand  carriages  roll  over  it  so  smoothly 
and  quietly  that  one  can  talk  to  his  neighbor  upon 
the  sidewalk  without  raising  his  voice  above  an 
in-door  tone. 

The  quaint  little  rush-bottomed  chairs,  which 
the  visitor  of  five  years  gone  will  remember,  have 
given  place,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  avenue, 
to  gayly  painted  fauteuils  of  iron  w ire,  presided  over 
by  the  keen-eyed  old  ladies,  who  pass  hither  and 
thither  in  neat  caps  and  pinafores,  demanding  their 
little  charge  of  two  sous  a sitting. 

As  in  the  old  time  of  kings,  or  of  republic,  the 
great  avenue  is  lined,  upon  these  summer  evenings, 
with  thousands  who  lounge,  and  smoke,  and  w’atch 
the  passing  equipages.  Young  girls  in  Leghorn  flats 
and  embroidered  pantalons  frolic  around  the  chairs 
of  maman , or  bonne , or  plead  for  drives  in  the  little 
goat-drawn  carriages ; boys  in  tartan  leggings  (one 
fruit  of  the  alliance)  trundle  hoops  under  the  trees ; 
the  old  woman  still  tends  the  scales  under  the  pa- 
vilion, where  you  may  seat  yourself  and  be  weighed 
for  a penny ; the  lay-horses  still  traverse  their  cir- 
cuit with  adventurous  provincials  bestride  them; 
and  the  blind  fiddler,  with  his  pewter  pot  for  pen- 
nies, still  saws  the  cat-gut  under  tho  trees  as  he  did 
ten  years  ago. 

There  is  the  same  juggler,  too,  who  throw's  twro 
staves  in  the  air,  and  catches  them  on  his  chin ; 
and  although  he  has  grown  so  rich  by  his  craft  as 
to  live  in  a princely  country  house  outside  the 
barrier,  his  love  for  his  tricks  still  drives  him,  on 
every  fair  day,  to  the  open  spaces  among  the  trees 
of  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  the  soldiers  and 
nurse-maids  gape  at  him  with  amazement. 

We  must  not  forget,  while  wc  are  wandering  in 
this  region  of  Paris  indulgence,  the  great  cafes , 
with  their  outlying  temples,  where  the  cast-away 
opera  nymphs  sing  in  yellow  and  crimson  bro- 
cade. They  tell  us  that  now'  they  have  furbished 
up  these  temples  with  gilded  ornamentation,  and 
set  up  painted  statues,  each  one  bearing  a gorgeous 
chandelier,  which  in  the  night  flames  through  the 
trees,  and  makes  the  w hole  scene  like  some  w’ood- 
palace  of  genii. 

Another  change  w'hich  the  stranger  notes  is  a 
new  English  garden  (a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
Island  visitors),  established  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  wood.  Mounds  of  green  grass  have  risen  about 
the  bolls  of  the  old  chestnuts;  tufts  of  evergreen 
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shrubs  serve  as  background  for  delicate  blossom- 
ing azalias ; rustic  arbors  are  covered  with  newly- 
transplanted  ivies;  ponds  of  water  float  whole 
troops  of  aquatic  flow’ers ; the  richest  roses  fling 
perfumes  around  one,  and  exotics  breathing  lan- 
guid odors  are  growing  in  a miniature  palace  of 
crystal  in  the  midst  of  this  sudden  wonder. 

And  it  is  just  opposite  to  this  Jardin  Anglais 
— so  quickly  and  deftly  accomplished — that  you 
see  upon  the  old  vacant  square  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  (where  the  poles  were  set  and  greased  for 
fete-day  climbers)  that  the  white  facade  of  the 
Palace  of  Industry  now'  rises.  France  (in  white 
marble)  crowns  the  edifice,  holding  in  her  extend- 
ed hands  two  crowns  of  gold,  with  which  she  prom- 
ises (in  marble)  to  reward  the  deserving  of  every 
nation. 

Below  this  colossal  figure  are  bas-reliefs,  show- 
ing a little  crowd  of  representative  men  and  wo- 
men coming  from  either  land  to  put  a garland  on 
the  brow  of  his  Majesty  Louis  Napoleon  (who 
looks,  as  you  see  him  from  below',  like  a he-goat 
upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice).  A cumbrous  archway 
— flanked  by  two  angels  blowing  trumpets  of  fame 
or  glory — spans  the  great  portal,  looking  toward 
the  north. 

Passing  beneath  this,  and  under  the  galleries 
supported  by  a cloister,  like  series  of  arches,  you 
find  yourself  before  the  sparkling  fountain  which 
glitters  in  the  middle  of  the  Palace.  Above  you 
— by  wc  know  not  how  many  feet — the  crystal  span 
of  roof  hangs  like  a milky  cloud ; on  either  side  it 
touches  the  top  of  a light  series  of  iron  arches, 
w'hich  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  and  these 
in  their  turn  are  hung  over  by  their  milky  roofs 
of  glass,  resembling  the  middle  and  larger  crystal 
vault  which  covers  the  crystal  area.  Looking 
west  and  east  you  see  the  flaming  colored  glass,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  forming  tw'o  im- 
mense semicircular  tableaux , w'ith  designs  so  colos- 
sal, that  you  lose  the  idea  of  distance,  and  find  the 
immense  fabric  dwarfed  to  a splendid  hall. 

Thus  much  for  the  material  changes  in  and 
about  the  new  West-end  of  Paris ; and  who  is  there 
to  see  it  all  ? 

Americans  enough,  to  be  sure,  led  off  by  some 
score  of  commissioners,  who  find  their  labors  re- 
duced to  the  setting  forth  of  a few  pictures  and 
pistols,  and  an  immense  stock  of  India-rubber 
boots. 

As  for  the  Austrians,  although  their  gorgeous 
furniture  has  full  representation,  they  are  staying 
in  Vienna  and  the  Principalities.  We  think  they 
will  stay  there  for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  English,  indeed,  have  crossed  the  Channel 
in  troops : they  have  even  begged  the  loan  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church  for  a special  service  of 
| their  own ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  perceive,  amidst  the 
changes  and  animosi ties  of  the  w'ar,  and  in  contrast 
with  our  owm  religious  bickerings  at  home,  that 
Protestants  and  Papists  are  so  quietly  and  amica- 
bly following  after  each  their  own  faith,  within 
sight  of  the  belfry  from  which  rung  out,  once  on  a 
time,  the  signal  for  the  Bartholomew  slaughter  I 

Here  and  there  a Russian  still  lingers  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  metropolis,  little  known,  and  shun- 
ning attention ; pursuing  quietly  his  old  commer- 
cial interests,  and  slipping  from  time  to  time  to  the 
little  Greek  chapel  of  the  Rue  de  Berry  where  the 
Russian  priest — bereaved  now  of  his  flock  and  of 
the  costly  gifts  of  the  Russian  Princesses — still  de- 
votes himself  to  the  ritual  of  the  true  church  of  St. 
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Little  Daughter.  44 1 wish  the  rivers  would 
rise.* 

Father.  44  Why,  what  have  you  got  to  do  with 
the  rivers  rising  ?” 

Little  Daughter.  “A  great  deal,  father;  for 
then  the  boats  w ould  run.” 

Father.  44  And  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
boats  running,  my  child,  eh  ?” 

Little  Daughter.  “They  would  bring  the 
cotton  down,  father.”  . 

Father  (looking  over  his  spectacles).  44  And 
what  have  you  to  do,  darling,  with  cotton  bales  ?” 

Little  Daughter.  “ Why,  if  the  cotton  was 
down  vou  would  be  able  to  sell  it,  you  know,  dear 
father,”  smilingly. 

Father.  44  And  what  then  ?” 

Little  Daughter.  “You  would  have  plenty 
of  money.” 

Father.  “Well?” 

Little  Daughter  (laying  her  little  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  into  his  face).  44  Then 
you  could  pay  mother  that  twenty-dollar  gold  piece 
you  borrowed  of  her,  you  know,  father.” 

Father.  “ And  what  then,  child?” 

Little  Daughter.  “Then  mother  could  pay 
Aunt  Sarah  the  ten  dollars  she  owes  her," 

Father.  “ Ay — indeed ! And  what  then  ?” 

Little  Daughter.  “And  Aunt  Sarah  would 
pay  sister  Jane  the  dollar  she  promised  to  give  her 
on  Newr-Year’s,  but  didn’t,  because  she  didn’t  have 
any  cotton — any  money,  I mean,  father.” 

Father.  “Well,  and  what  else?”  (Ho  lays 
down  the  newspaper  and  looks  at  her  cautiously, 
with  half  a smile.) 

Little  Daughter.  “Sister  Jane  would  pay 
brother  John  his  fifty  cents  back,  and  he  said  when 
he  got  it  he  would  give  me  the  half-dime  he  owes 
me,  and  two  dimes  to  buy  marbles — and  this  is 
what  I want  the  river  to  rise  for,  and  the  big  boats 
to  run ! And  I owe  nurse  the  other  dime,  and  must 
pay  my  debts !” 

“ Pa”  looked  at 44  Ma.”  44  There  it  is,”  he  said ; 
44  we  arc  all,  big  and  little,  like  a row  of  bricks. 
Touch  one,  and  away  we  all  go,  even  down  to  our 
little  Carrie,  here.  She  has,  as  a child,  as  great 
an  Interest  in  the  rise  of  the  river  as  I have.  We 
are  all,  old  and  young,  waiting  for  money  to  buy 
marbles.” 

A good  lesson  for  debtor  and  creditor,  too,  and 
well  enforced. 


44  The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day,” 
Hamlet  says ; but  there  was  a cat  that  mewed  and 
had  its  day,  too,  not  long  since,  on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad.  We  have  the  amusing  facts 
(and  more  remarkable  in  themselves  than  amusing 
in  their  accessories)  from  an  eye-witness.  They 
are  authentic  in  every  particular. 

At  one  of  the  Eastern  stations  of  the  Susquehan- 
na division  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
while  the  train  was  being  stopped  to  take  in  wood 
and  water,  the  passengers,  and  especially  some  of 
the  female  passengers,  had  their  attention  wonder- 
fully excited  by  the  mewing  of  a cat  or  kitten 
somewhere  in  the  car. 

“Where  is  that  plaguy  cat?”  said  a nervous 
lady,  who  44  could  not  abide”  that  harmless,  neces- 
sary quadruped.  44 1 can’t  bear  ’em ; I guess  some- 
body’s got  i*  in  their  carpet-bag.  Sounds  as  if  it 
was  half  smothered.” 

However,  wood  and  water  being  served,  on  went 
the  train  over  one  of  tlfe  long  reaches,  or 44  steppes,” 
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of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  miles,  which  prevail 
on  that  magnificent  iron  thoroughfare.  When  it 
stopped : 

“ Meaw ! — meaw  ! — meaw  !”  sounded  again  from 
the  floor  of  the  car,  as  if  directly  under  the  feet  of 
the  passengers. 

44  Good  gracious  me !”  exclaimed  an  old  woman 
from  the  “rural  districts,”  “there  is  a cat  under 
some  of  us,  sure  enough ! I hear  the  poor  thing 
as  plain  as  day.”  And  she  stepped  out  into  the 
passage-way  of  the  brood  cars,  and  gave  her  clothes 
a good  shaking. 

Now  Colonel  S— , a distinguished  44  railroad 
man,”  who  w as  a passenger,  had  also  his  curiosity 
excited,  as  was  also  that  of  a good  many  others; 
and  after  scrutinizing  inside  of  the  cars  pretty 
closely  (the  44  mcaws”  all  the  while  sounding  more 
or  less  plainly),  several  got  out  to  see  if  they  could 
solve  the  mystery  by  an  examination  of  the  un- 
der-side of  the  train. 

The  secret  w'as  soon  44  out.19  There  was  a man 
with  a hammer,  as  is  customary  at  intervals,  un- 
der the  train,  testing  the  wheels  to  see  if  any  one 
had  become  cracked,  or  otherwise  injured;  and 
while  he  was  doing  this,  out  of  the  hole  in  the  side 
of  a 44  ventilated”  wheel,  or  a wheel  with  a large 
hole  in  it  near  the  edge,  on  the  inside,  a frightened 
kitten,  with 44  distended  eyes,  and  visage  all  aglare,” 
thrust  forth  its  head,  leaped  out,  and  ran,  like  a hen 
w ith  its  head  cut  off,  zig-zag,  and  crazily,  into  an 
adjoining  wood ! Puss  had  a “rolling  gait,”  and 
no  wonder.  She  had  rolled  over  and  over  for  more 
than  fifty  miles ! 


It  is  not  often  that  our  readers  will  find  a more 
tender  and  beautiful  picture  taken  from  our  varied 
receptacle  of  44  things  new  and  old,”  than  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Charles  G.  East- 
man, of  Vermont.  Its  perfect  simplicity  is  one  of 
its  greatest  charms  i 

“ The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair 
Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 

While  his  hale  old  wife  with  busy  care 
Was  clearing  the  dinner  away; 

A sweet  little  girl  with  fine  blue  eyes 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

44  The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a tear  on  his  wrinkled  face. 

He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead, 

Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place ; 

Ab  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 

1 Don’t  smoke  1’  said  the  child,  4 how  it  makes  you  cry  !* 

44  The  house-dog  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor. 

Where  the  shade,  afternoons,  used  to  steal ; 

The  busy  old  wife  by  the  open  door 
Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel. 

And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 
Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three ; 

44  Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Wliile  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  feir 
Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  pressed ; 

His  head  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay — 

Fast  asleep  were  they  both  that  summer  day.” 

Some  months  ago  we  placed  in  the  Drawer  the 
annexed,  from  a “ correspondential”  column  of 
the  Boston  Tlerald.  The  venerable  and  voluble 
old  female  snuff-taker  is  a perfect  character,  in  her 
way.  She  is  a feminine  “ brick.”  Hear  her  upon  # 
a question  of  Morals  and  Wag — But  we  haven’t 
come  to  that  yet.  Read  on : 

44  4 Now, 'there’s  them  boys — young  me^  they’re 
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called — boys  1 call  them.  There  they  are — Abner 
and  Dan ’el — smart  boys — good  family — very  re- 
spectable folks — very — v-e-r-y  ! Known  ’em  ever 
so  long — live  down  in  Springfield — folks  well  to  do 
in  the  world — pious  folks,  too.  And  there’s  them 
boys,  Abner  and  Dan’el.  Both  of  ’em — Abner 
twenty-five,  Dan’el  twenty-two.  There  they  are. 
Folks  church-goin’  people.  Orthodox.  There’s 
them  boys.  Opposed  to  the  liquor  law — both  of 
’em.  Bad  as  in-fiddles.  Suppose  they  dont  bleeve 
in  no  Hell.  It’s  awful.  Perfectly  awful.  A-w- 
f-u-1 ! Both  of  ’em.’ 

“ Here  the  venerable  matron  took  an  alarming 
pinch  of  snuff— mind,  she  had  been  punctuating 
the  above  remarks  with  constant  pinches,  but  here 
she  came  to  a full  stop  with  one  that  was  really 
wonderful.  She  survived  it,  however,  and  then 
went  on.  ‘ Both  them  boys  took  a notion  to  ride. 
Sunday,  too.  Sabbath  breakin*.  What  d’  they 
care?  All  days  one  to  them , I ’spose.  Perhaps 
don’t  believe  in  no  Sabbath.  Don’t  believe  in  no- 
thin’. Took  a notion  to  go  out  on  a ride.  Down 
they  went  to  the  stables.  Livery  stables.  They 
went  to  a livery  stable.  And  there  they  hired  a — 
they  hired  a — let  me  see ; what  was  it  they  hired  ?' 

“ ‘ Carriage  ?*  suggested  my  friend. 

“ 4 No,  no ; wait  a minute ; what  was  it  ? They 
hired  a — a — ’ 

“‘Chaise? — buggy? — carryall?’  he  hinted  in 
rapid  succession. 

“ ‘ No,  no,  no ; wait  a minute.  I’ll  think  on’t  in 
a minute.  They  hired  a — they  hired  a — what  was 
it  they  hired  ?’ 

“ ‘ Cart  ? — tilbury  ? — phaeton  ?--gig  ?*  he  again 
suggested,  really  growing  curious  to  know  what  it 
was  they  hired. 

“‘No,  no,  no.  Lord-a-massy,  what  was  it? 
Let  me  see.  It  was  a — it  was  a — ’ Here  she  took 
another  alarming  pinch. 

“ ‘ Handcart  ? — wheelbarrow  ? — donkey  cart  ? — 
dirt  cart  ? — dray  ? — furniture  wagon  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  no,  no,  Sir;  I tell  you  no.  ’Twarn’t  any 
of  them.  It  was  a — it  was  a — sake’s  alive,  what 
was  the  name  of  it  ?’ 

“ 4 Fire-engine  ? — locomotive  ? — go-cart  ? — Jug- 
gernaut?— balloon? — watering  cart?’  broke  out 
my  friend,  in  desperation. 

“‘No,  no,  no.  Do  wait  a minute.  Lord-a- 
massy,  it’s  strange  I forget  it.  They  hired  a — 
they  hired  a — ’ 

“ Here  she  came  to  a dead  pause,  meditated,  and 
took  snufflargely.” 

The  voluble  old  lady  got  hold  of  it  at  last.  They 
had  hired  a “ vehicle ” — a species  of  wagon  she  had 
not  heard  of  before ! 


In  one  of  the  towns  of  the  “ Far  West,”  recently, 
at  “ an  election  held  then  and  there,”  a man  ap- 
proached the  polls  to  vote.  He  didn’t  look  much 
like  an  honest  elector,  and  accordingly  his  vote  was 
at  once  challenged. 

“ I am  entitled  to  vote,” said  he ; “I  am  natu- 
ralized ; and  I’ve  got  my  papers.” 

“ Where  are  they  ?”  said  one  of  the  inspectors. 

“ Have  you  got  them  with  you  ?”  asked  another. 

“ They  are  at  home — I haven’t  got  them  along,” 
replied  the  would-be  voter. 

“Very  well,  Sir;  your  vote  is  challenged;  you 
must  produce  your  papers.” 

He  went  away  “ in  a huff,”  and  by-and-by  re- 
turned, and  handed  a couple  of  papers  to  the  chair- 


“ There”  said  he,  “ see  if  I haven’t  got  the  pa- 
pers.” 

He  had  “ got  the  papers ,”  bnt  not  the  kind  he 
wanted,  or  the  inspectors  either.  They  simply  an- 
nounced his  commitment  to,  and  liberation  from, 
the  State  Prison ! 

Finding  his  mistake,  the  indignant  jail-bird  left 
the  polls  instanter. 

This  made  us  think  of  the  honest  old  English 
Quaker,  who  is  said  to  have,  voted  under  somewhat 
amusing  circumstances,  some  years  since,  in  one 
of  our  upper  wards.  He  presented  himself  at  the 
polls,  and  his  vote  was  challenged  by  a surly  in- 
spector. 

“Why,  friend,  thee  knows  me;  I live  in  thy 
ward.” 

“Yes,  I know  you  by  sight,  but  I never  saw 
your  papers.  You  must  bring  your  papers.” 

“I  will  go  and  get  them,  and  bring  them  to 
thee ; but  does  thee  believe  that  I would  tell  thee 
a falsehood  ?” 

“ I don’t  say  any  thing  about  that ; all  I say  is, 
we  must  have  the  papers.  The  law  is,  that  we 
must  have  ’em.” 

Off  went  our  Friend,  and  in  about  half  an  hoar 
he  returned,  bringing  with  him  the  necessary- 
documents,  when  his  suffrage  was  at  once  admit- 
ted. 

The  next  year  at  a hotly-contested  election,  in 
which  some  important  moral,  social,  or  religions 
question  was  involved,  the  Quaker  again  appear- 
ed at  the  polls,  and  there  was  the  same  inspector, 
who  again  challenged  his  vote. 

“ Now,”  said  the  Friend,  “ thee  doesn't  want  me 
to  go  again  a mile  to  get  my  papers,  does  thee  ? 
Thee  surely  must  know  I have  a vote.” 

“ Yes,  we  want  the  papers  before  us.” 

“Well,”  said  the  Friend,  with  a smile  on  his 
face,  that  fairly  lighted  up  the  shadow  of  his  broad- 
brim, “I  thought  that  perhaps  thee  might  be  so 
vicious,  and  so  I brought  them  icith  me  this 
time!” 

“ There  was  not  much  to  be  said  in  reply. 


Tiie  following  lines  were  obtained  from  the  late 
Mr.  R.  A.  Davenport,  compiler  of  a Dictionary  of 
Biography,  and  author  of  several  other  English 
works.  They  are  in  Byron’s  own  handwriting, 
were  sent  with  the  seal  and  post-mark  of  the  letter 
which  inclosed  them,  and  were  never  before  pub- 
lished. The  lines  throw  some  light  on  the  appar- 
ent indifference  which  Byron  was  in  the  habit  of 
exhibiting  on  the  occasion  of  separation  by  death, 
or  other  causes,  from  those  he  loved ; and  especial- 
ly on  the  occasion  of  his  parting  with  Madame 
Guiccioli,  at  the  period  of  his  embarkation  for 
Greece : 

“ I hoard  thy  fate  without  a tear, 

Thy  loss  without  a sigh ; 

And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear. 

Too  loved  of  all,  to  die. 

I know  not  what  hath  seared  mine  eye ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 

But  every  drop  its  lids  deny. 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart  l 

M Yes — deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one. 

They  sink,  and  turn  to  care ; 

As  caveraed  waters  wear  the  stone 
Yet  dropping,  harden  there: 

They  can  not  petrify  more  fast, 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 

"Which  coldly  fixed,  regard  the  Past, 

But  never  melt  again  I" 
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By-and-by,  in  after  yean,  when  the  memory  of 
any  American  repudiation  shall  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  even  Sydney  Smith's  sharp-shooting  be 
remembered  no  more,  some  reader  of  “ Haiyer" 
may  run  his  eye  over  the  subjoined  “ Run  upon  a 
Western  Bank”  and  while  he  44  laughs  ready  to 
split  his  sides,”  wonder  “ if  such  things  could  have 
been  in  those  days 

“ Can  vou  give  me  specie  for  this?” 

“ No.”' 

44  Sight — or  short  time— -or  Eastern  exchange?” 

“ No!” 

44  What  can  you  give  me  ?” 

44  Nothing.” 

44  Nothing!  Why  9” 

44  You  are  making  4 a run'  upon  our  institution 
— a run , Sir.  This  species  of  presentation  we  are 
bound  to  resist.  You  are  trying  to  break  us,  Sir — 
to  make  us  stop  payment,  Sir.  But  you  can't  do 
it , Sir.” 

44  But  haven't  you  stopped  payment,  when  you 
refuse  to  redeem  ?” 

“No,  Sir.  Ours  is  a stock  institution.  Your 
ultimate  security,  Sir,  is  deposited  with  the  audi- 
tor. We  can't  'break,'  Sir — we  can't  ‘stop  pay- 
ment.' ” 

44  But  have  you  no  specie  on  hand  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  and  wo  are  bound  to  keep  it  on  hand ; 
the  law  obliges  us  to  keep  twelve  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  specie  on  hand.  If  wo  paid  it  out  every 
time  one  of  you  fellows  calls,  how  could  we  ‘keep 
it  on  hand,'  according  to  law  ? We  should  be  in  a 
pretty  box !” 

“Then  I shall  proceed  to  have  the  note  pro- 
tested.” 

44  Very  well,  Sir;  you  will  find  a notary-public 

at , provided  he  is  at  home.  He  lives  about 

one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here.  But  you'd 
better  go  home,  Sir,  and  rely  upon  your  ultimate 
security.  We  can't  pay  specie ; find  it  won't  do — 
but  you  are  ultimately  secure.” 

The  44  ultimate  security”  is  disregarded,  the  note 
is  protested,  44  without  regard  to  ea.  pense"  and  the 
notary  directed  to  prosecute  the  bill  of  the  44  Squash 
Bank  at  Lost  Prairie”  to  collection  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 44  IIow  long,”  asks  the  holder,  44  will  it  be 
before  I can  expect  to  realize  upon  the  ultimate  se- 
curities of  the  institution  ? Thirty  days,  is  it  not  ?" 

44  Not  quite  os  soon  as  that,  Sir.  I shall  forth- 
with give  notice  to  the  officers  of  the  Squash  Bank. 
If  they  pay  no  attention  to  it,  I shall  offer  its 
securities  in  my  hands  for  sale;  but  in  discharging 
my  duty  to  all  the  creditors  of  the  institution,  I 
shall  not  proceed  to  offer  any  of  its  assets  in  this 
market  until  after  at  least  ninety  days'  notice  in 
New  York,  London,  and  Paris,  so  as  to  insure  the 
largest  and  best  prices  for  the  securities,  and  not 
then,  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  ultimate  interests  of  all 
concerned  will  be  promoted  by  a further  extension ! 
Hem!” 

44  But,  my  dear  Sir,  how  long  will  it  be  before  I 
shall  l>e  able  to  realize  upon  my  demand  ?” 

To  this  pregnant  question  the  notary  replies, 
that  he  4 4 couldn't  say,  indeed : it  depends  some- 
what upon  the  fate  of  fhe  war  in  Europe — even 
now  more  doubtful  than  ever.  Still,  you  can  rely 
upon  your  ultimate  security.” 

44 Ultimate  security! — but  I — I want  my 
money!" 

44  Oh,  ay,  ah ! that's  a different  thing !” 

This  was  what  might  be  termed  44  a hopeful 


The  English  people  have,  on  a good  many  oc- 
casions, represented  among  the  peculiarities  of  the 
“ universal  Yankee  nation” — by  which  they  under- 
stand the  Republic  at  large — the  propensity  to 
whittle;  and  an  American  friend,  who  had  visited 
London,  once  told  us,  that  at  the  house  of  a gentle- 
man, where  he  was  treated  with  the  most  cordial 
hospitality,  the  host,  leaving  him  to  himself  for 
a while  in  the  morning,  said,  as  he  left  him : 

44  Amuse  yourself  as  you  please,  until  my  return. 
I have  heard  that  a favorite  pastime  w ith  you  is 
whittling.  You  will  find  here  plenty  of  soft  wood, 
in  convenient  shapes;  if  they  should  give  out, 
whittle  the  soft  part3  of  any  thing  you  may  find 
in  this  smoking  apartment,  Sir.  Good  morning. 
Moke  yourself  at  'ome.  I won’t  be  absent  long !” 

Speaking  of  whittling,  that  is  a capital  joke  told 
of  Joe  Smith,  the  bellicose  Mormon  prophet.  Dur- 
ing his  time,  whenever  an  offensive  and  rebellions 
gentleman  wras  found  among  them,  he  was  very 
formally  waited  upon,  and  requested  to  sell  out. 
If  he  then  persisted  in  remaining,  then  men  were 
dispatched  to  sit  down  at  his  door  and  whittle; 
when  he  went  into  his  fields,  they  followed  and 
whittled ; when  he  went  oft*  to  town  to  trade,  they 
followed  him  whittling ! Whether  he  went  to  the 
church  or  the  town,  there  were  the  eternal  whit - 
tiers,  grave  as  judges,  and  never  smiling ! 

This  was  more  than  human  nature  could  stand ; 
and  at  last  the  obstinate  fellow  was  compelled  to 
give  up  and 44  cut  stick”  himself.  The  persevering 
disciples  literally  44  whittled  him  out  of  Nauvoo !” 


A Kiss  is  a hard  thing  to  describe  on  paper, 
with  only  the  unyielding,  unimpressible  materials 
of  pen  and  ink ; but  the  fact  has  been  courageously 
attempted  by  a wag  who  had  been  to  a wedding, 
“all  of  which  he  sawr,  and  part  of  which  he  was;” 
and  he  describes  a kiss  as  follows,  having  44  seen  it 
done  and  performed,  and  heard  the  reverberation 

“This  is  the  age  of  improvement,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — stand  back,  and  you  will  see  A Kiss 
on  Paper.  Don’t  be  incredulous.  I will  give  you 
the  sound  in  types.  Listen : 

44  When  two  pairs  of  affectionate  lips  are  placed 
together  to  the  intent  of  osculation,  the  noise  educed 
is  something  like  to  the  ensuing : 

4 Jipest'wecp'st-e'e  /' 

and  then  the  sound  tapers  oft*  so  softly  and  so  mu- 
sically, that  no  letters  can  do  it  justice. 

“But  this  is  a digression.  If  any  one  thinks 
my  description  imperfect,  let  him  surpass  it,  if  he 
can.” 

The  friend  who  sends  this  “donation”  to  our 
44  Drawer”  says : 

“I  have  seen  a very  affectionate  young  man 
who  was  in  love,  with  a good  steel  pen,  upon  fine 
note-paper,  try  to  improve  this,  but  he  couldn’t  do 
it.  It  couldn't*  be  done  with  a pen  made  from  a 
quill  out  of  Cupid's  w ing.” 


On  one  of  the  Sound  steamers,  the  other  night, 
the  Captain,  as  usual,  was  looking  around  to  see 
that  every  body  w'as  44  tucked  in”  and  all  was  right, 
w'hen,  going  into  the  lower  cabin,  he  spied  a pair 
of  countryish  boots  on  the  extremities  of  their  own- 
er, and  in  fearful  contrast  with  the  snow-w'hite  quilt 
that  supported  them.  The  considerate  Captain 
shook  Mr.  Boots  gently,  and  intimated  to  him,  in 
the  mildest  way,  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of 
the  boat  for  gentlemen  to  wear  their  boots  in  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  wakened  owner  was  able  to  corapre- 
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bend  the  case,  he  remarked,  very  coolly,  u Oh,  it 
won’t  hurt  ’em,  I guess ; they  are  an  old  pair.  I’ll 
risk  ’em.” 

This  was  a very  natural  blunder  of  our  unso- 
phisticated traveler ; but  the  reply  reminds  us  of 
the  anxious  inquiry  of  Lady  Rattle.  Her  lap-dog 
snapped  at  Colonel  Bcdlow’s  leg — he  wore  short 
breeches — and  fastened  his  teeth  in  the  gallant  of- 
ficer’s calf.  Lady  Rattle  was  frightened  at  the  ac- 
cident, and  taking  the  little  cur  in  her  arms  pressed 
him  tenderly  to  her  bosom,  as  she  said, 44  Poor  dear, 
I hope  it  won’t  make  him  sick.” 

There  was  a famous  Irish  Member  of  Parliament 
who  was  a glutton  at  dinner,  but  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  neglect  of  all  ablutions.  His  son  was  one 
day  standing  in  the  bow-window  of  the  Club-house, 
conversing  with  Lord  Somebody,  when  the  father 
passed  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

“Jack,”  said  the  noble  lord,  “what  does  make 
your  father’s  hands  so  dirty?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  affectionate  young  man,  “ I be- 
lieve it  arises  from  a bad  habit  he  has  of  putting 
them  up  to  his  face.” 


“ Punctuality  is  the  thief  of  time,”  said  Mr. 
Slowandeasy;  but  the  late  Mr.  Higginson,  the 
successful  merchant,  repudiated  the  motto,  though 
he  never  repudiated  a debt.  He  amassed  a large 
property  by  energetic  business,  and  at  the  ripe  age 
of  fourscore  rested  from  his  labors.  Before  his 
death  he  made  all  the  arrangements  for  his  burial, 
and  even  wrent  so  far  in  his  forethought  as  to  select 
the  neighbors  w hom  he  wished  to  act  at  his  funeral 
as  bearers.  The  list  was  made  out,  wdth  the  aid 
of  his  son ; and  as  there  w as  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done,  he  sank  away  on  his  pillow,  and  was 
apparently  expiring.  Suddenly  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and,  rallying,  he  spoke  to  his  son, 

“ Did  we  put  the  name  of  Mr.  Wiggins  among 
the  bearers  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  young  man. 

“ Then  strike  it  oft’ ” said  the  dying  father,  his 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death;  “ strike  it  off;  he 
might  hinder  the  procession  a whole  hour!” 


Old  time  pleasantries  were  quite  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, as  witness  this  by  James  Gregory,  M.D.,  in 
1774 : 

44  Oh  give  me,  dear  angel,  the  lock  of  your  hair," 

A bashful  young  lover  looked  loving,  and  sighed ; 
'Twos  a sin  to  refuse  so  modest  a prayer, 

“You  shall  have  my  whole  wig,"  the  dear  girl  replied. 


Mrs.  Hutchinson’s  great-grandmother  was  one 
of  a party  who  sat  down  to  the  first  pound  of  tea 
that  ever  came  into  the  North  of  England.  It  was 
sent  up  there  from  London  as  a present,  but  with 
no  directions  how  to  use  it.  They  boiled  the  whole 
at  once,  and  sat  down  to  eat  the  leaves  with  butter 
and  salt,  wondering  all  the  time  how  any  body 
could  like  such  food ! 

This  was  a hundred  years  ago  and  more.  And 
about  the  same  time,  one  Joseph  Williams,  a godly 
merchant,  wrote  a letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Green, 
who  had  sent  him  a present  of  green  tea  w hich  had 
lost  some  of  its  flavor  in  the  passage.  Joseph  was 
grieved  that  the  tea  had  suffered  by  the  way,  but 
moralizes  on  the  matter  in  a very  edifying  strain. 
“The  tea,”  he  says,  “came  safe  to  hand;  but  it 
hath  lost  the  elegant  flavor  it  had  when  wo  drank 
of  the  same  together,  owing,  I suppose,  to  its  con- 
veyances in  paper,  which,  being  very  porous,  easily 
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admits  effluvia  from  other  goods  packed  up  with 
it,  and  emits  effluvia  from  the  tea.  Such  are  the 
moral  tendencies  of  evil  communications  among 
men,  which  nothing  will  prevent  (like  canisters 
for  tea)  but  taking  to  us  the  w hole  panoply  of  the 
Gospel.  Had  the  tea  been  packed  up  with  cloves, 
mace,  and  cinnamon,  it  would  have  been  tinctured 
with  sweet  spices ; so  ‘ he  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  shall  be  wise.’  ” 

Wine  and  the  Muses  have  always  had  the  credit 
of  keeping  company ; but  we  doubt  not  that  tea 
has  inspired  os  many  heads  with  good  things  as 
did  ever  the  “jolly  god.”  Pope  writes  of  a lady 
who  had  gone  into  the  country 

“ To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  Boliea, 

To  muse  and  spill  her  solitary  tea ; 

Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon. 

Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon." 

Dr.  Young  says  of  another : 

“ Her  two  red  lips  affected  zephyrs  blow, 

To  cool  the  Boliea  and  inflame  the  beau ; 

While  one  white  finger  and  a thumb  conspire 
To  lift  the  cup  and  make  the  world  admire." 

It  is  said  to  be  a slow  poison.  “Very  slow,’1 
said  the  Doctor;  “ I have  been  dying  of  it  for  sev- 
enty years.” 

Lady  Morgan’s  tea-parties  in  Dublin  were  re- 
markable for  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  bever- 
age, and  the  wit  of  the  company  which  the  charm- 
ing hostess  had  the  happy  faculty  of  extracting. 
“Sugar  yourselves,  gentlemen,”  she  would  say, 
“ aud  I will  milk  you  all.” 


The  Maine  Liquor  Law  scares  up  now  and  then 
a good  story.  Judge  Bates  is  a wag  in  his  way, 
w?hich  is  a very  quiet  way  withal.  He  lives  in 
the  country,  and  the  store  on  the  corner  where  he 
does  his  trading  is  one  of  those  shops  where  a little 
of  every  thing  and  some  other  things  are  kept  for 
sale — the  same  sort  of  a store  with  that  one  down 
South,  on  whose  outer  walls  the  alliterative  trades- 
man had  advertised  his  w ares  in  the  following  lines : 
ffibles,  Blackball,  Butter; 

Testaments,  Tar,  Treacle, 

Godly  Books  and  Gimlets, 

For  Sale  Here. 

The  Judge  called  as  lie  was  passing,  designing 
to  make  the  purchase  of  a mackerel.  Several 
friends  were  in  who  knew  that  the  Judge  had  be- 
come a good  temperance  man,  and  were  willing  to 
run  him  a little.  The  storekeeper  joined  in  the 
sport,  and  begged  the  Judge  to  take  a little  some- 
thing. 

“ What  will  you  have,  Judge  ? Take  any  thing 
you  like.” 

The  Judge  looked  around,  as  if  in  doubt  what  to 
choose,  and  replied,  “ I believe  I will  take  a mack- 
erel!” 

Helping  himself,  he  gravely  walked  out  of  the 
store,  and  was  not  invited  to  take  any  thing  there 
again. 

A new  reading  of  the  marriage  service  is  men- 
tioned by  Silk  Buckingham,  in  his  forthcoming 
autobiography.  He  says  that  some  students  gained 
access  to  the  Clarendon  printing-offices  in  Oxford, 
and  roguishly  substituted  the  letter  k for  the  letter 
v in  the  w*ord  live ; and  thus  the  vow  “ to  love, 
honor,  comfort,  etc.,  so  long  as  ye  both  shall  live,” 
was  made  to  read  “so  long  as  ye  both  shall  like!” 

The  change  was  not  discovered  until  the  whole  of 
the  sheets  were  printed  off.  Not  a few  of  <j>,ur  mod- 
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certainly  not  a very  wise  observation,  if  Dr.  John- 
son did  make  it  But  fat  men  have  sometimes  been 
great  men,  and  have  driven  other  people,  though 
it  would  be  hard  work  to  drive  them.  There  was 
a Senator  of  the  United  States,  some  years  ago, 
who  was  so  fat  that  it  was  said  the  ferry-boat  had 
to  go  twice  for  him  to  get  him  over  a river.  Dr. 
Beddoes,  the  English  antiquarian,  was  so  enor- 
mously wide-spread  that  he  was  called  a “ travel- 
ing haystack.”  A butcher  desired  him  to  give  out 
that  he  bought  his  meat  of  him , os  it  would  make 
his  fortune  to  have  it  known  that  he  fed  such  a 
Falstaff. 

In  the  court  of  Louis  XV.  lived  two  lusty  noble- 
men, who  were  cousins.  The  King  said  to  one  of 
them,  when  rallying  him  on  his  corpulency,  44  I 
suppose  you  take  little  or  no  exercise.”  “Your 
Majesty  will  pardon  me,”  replied  the  bulky  Duke, 
44  but  I generally  walk  round  my  cousin  two  or 
three  times  every  morning.” 

Dr.  Stafford  was  so  very  large  that  his  epitaph 
was  made  to  match : 

“ Take  heed.  Oh  good  traveler,  and  do  not  tread  hard. 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford,  in  all  thU  church-yard 
A tallow  chandler,  remarkable  for  his  own  obes- 
ity, was  honored  with  the  following  lines  on  his 
grave-stone : 

44  Here  lies  In  earth  an  honest  fellow. 

Who  died  by  fet  and  lived  by  tallow.” 


As  “we”  came  on  a Brooklyn  ferry-boat  the 
other  day,  a gentleman,  one  of  the  fast  men  evi- 
dently, drove  on  board  at  a rapid  rate,  and  nearly 
ran  over  a man,  who  seized  his  horse  by  the  bri- 
dle and  brought  him  to  a standstill. 

44  What  do  you  mean,”  said  the  driving  individ- 
ual, 41  by  catching  hold  of  my  horse  ?” 

44  What  do  you  mean  by  driving  over  people  in 
thia  kind  of  a way  ?” 

44  Let  go  of  my  horse,  I tell  you !” 

44  I’ll  see  you  hung  first.” 

The  man  leaped  out  of  his  buggy,  and  coming 
rapidly  upon  the  other,  whip  in  hand,  cried  out : 

44 1 say  let  go  of  that  horse.” 

44 1 say  I won’t  till  I get  ready.” 

44  Well,  then,”  said  the  driver,  throwing  his  whip 
into  the  carriage,  44 just  hold  him,  will  you?”  and 
he  walked  into  the  cabin. 

That  was  as  quiet,  and  quite  as  cute  a way  to 
settle  a dispute  as  that  adopted  by  Nooks  when  he 
met  Stooks  in  a tight  place,  and  neither  could 
turn  out  without  some  danger  of  overturning  their 
respective  carts.  “If  you  don’t  turn  out,”  said 
Nooks,  41  I’ll  serve  you  just  as  I did  a man  I 
met  half  a mile  back  here  in  just  such  a place  as 
this.”  Stooks  was  impressed  by  the  decision 
which  Nooks  displayed,  and  promptly  complied 
with  the  request;  but  just  as  he  was  getting  by, 
he  inquired, 

“ How  about  that  man  you  met — how  did  you 
serve  him  ?” 

44  Well,  you  see,”  said  Nooks,  “ when  I found  he 
wouldn’t  turn  out  for  me,  why  I just  turned  out  for 
him !” 


It  takes  a down  east  man  to  ask  questions ; but 
once  in  a while  one  of  them  finds  his  match.  Jona- 
than overtook  a gentleman  who  was  traveling  on 
horseback  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
having  lost  a leg.  His  curiosity  was  awakened, 
as  he  rode  alongside  of  him,  to  know  how  he 
chanced  to.  meet  with  such  a misfortune. 
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44  Been  in  the  army,  1 guess  ?”  said  the  anxious 
inquirer. 

“ Never  was  in  the  army  In  my  life,”  the  traveler 
remarked. 

“Fit  a duel,  p’raps?” 

“ Never  fought  a duel,  Sir.” 

“ Horse  throw*ed  you  off,  I guess,  or  something 
of  that  are  sort  ?” 

44  No,  Sir ; nothing  of  the  kind.” 

Jonathan  tried  various  dodges,  but  all  to  no  ef- 
fect ; and  at  last,  almost  out  of  patience  with  him- 
self as  well  as  w ith  the  gentleman,  whose  patience 
was  very  commendable,  he  determined  on  a direct 
inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  by  which 
the  gentleman  had  come  to  lose  his  leg. 

“ I will  tell  you,”  replied  the  traveler, 44  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  promise  not  to  ask  me  another 
question.” 

44  Agreed,  agreed!”  exclaimed  the  eager  listen- 
er; “agreed!” 

44  Well,  Sir,”  remarked  the  gentleman,  “tl  teas 
bit  off  r 

44  Bit  off!”  cried  Jonathan.  “Wall,  I declare, 
I should  just  like  to  know  what  on  arth  bit  it  off 7” 

Jonathan  was  no  more  inquisitive,  and  no  moro 
taken  aback,  than  the  inquiring  Englishman,  who 
had  been  betrayed  into  the  presumption  of  asking 
a gentleman  with  whom  he  was  traveling,  if  he  was 
a single  man  ? “ No,  I am  not,  Sir.” 

44  Oh,  I beg  your  pardon — a married  man  ?” 

“ No,  Sir,  I am  not.” 

44 Pray,  excuse  me;  I perceive  you  are  a wid- 
ower.” 

44  No,  I am  not  a widower.” 

The  inquisitor  was  nonplussed.  Not  a single 
man,  nor  a married  man,  nor  a widower:  44  Pray, 
what  may  you  be,  if  I may  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask?” 

44  It  is  none  of  your  business ; but  if  yon  are  very 
anxious  to  know,  I am  a dirorced  man,  Sir!” 


In  this  roasting  hot  weather — 44  all-fired  hot,” 
one  of  our  neighbors  loves  to  call  it — how  appro- 
priate and  timely  is  the  wise  and  wholesome  ad- 
vice in  these  words : 

44  Don’t  be  in  a hurry. — It’s  no  sort  of  use. 
We  never  knew  a fellow  who  was  always  in  a 
hurry,  that  wasn’t  always  behindhand.  They  are 
proverbial,  all  over  the  world,  for  bringing  no- 
thing at  all  to  pass.  Hurry,  skuny,  bluster,  splat- 
ter— what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Not  a straw.  If 
von  want  to  accomplish  any  thing  as  it  should  be 
done,  you  must  go  about  it  coolly,  moderately, 
faithfully.  Hurrying,  fretting,  fumbling,  splut- 
tering, will  do  no  good — not  in  the  least.  Are 
great  w'orks  of  great  men  done  in  a hurry  ? Not 
at  all.  They  are  the  produce  of  time  and  patience 
— the  result  of  slowr,  solid  development.  Nothing 
onglit  to  bo  done  in  a hurry.  It  is  contrary  to  na- 
ture, right,  justice,  and  common  sense.  Your  man 
of  hurry  is  no  sort  of  character  at  all.  Always  in 
confusion,  loose  at  every  point,  unhinged  and  un- 
jointed,  blowing  and  puffing  here  and  there,  but 
all  ending  in  smoke.” 


One  or  two  pulpit  anecdotes  have  fonnd  their 
way  into  the  44  Drawer,”  which  we  must  get  rid  of. 

In  Georgia  a preacher  of  the  violent  order — that  is, 
one  who  thinks  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
violence — was  praying  with  great  vehemence  of 
lungs — fairly  shouting  in  the  ear  of  Infinite  Mercy 
— when  a little  girl  in  the  house  drew  her  mother’s 
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ear  dose  to  her  lips,  and  said,  “Ma’,  don’t  you 
think,  if  he  lived  near  to  God,  he  could  make  him 
hear  without  speaking  so  loud  ?” 

It  was  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  the  City 
of  Elms,  as  our  correspondent  writes,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smitkins  was  describing  the  peaceful  departure 
of  an  aged  saint,  on  whose  last  hours  it  had  been 
his  recent  privilege  to  attend.  Mr.  Smitkins  was 
one  of  the  unlearned  clergy,  who  despised  gram- 
mar, and  spake  as  they  were  moved.  He  said : 
44  When  I arrove  at  the  house  of  my  diseased  friend, 
he  was  perspiring  his  last.  I wrent  and  stood  by 
his  bedside.  He  was  gone  too  far  to  talk,  but  I 
said,  4 Brother,  if  you  fee^  happy  now,  jist  squeeze 
my  hand,’  and  he  squo-ozb  i t.” 

We  shall  not  mention  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished divine  who  has  often  told  the  following 
story,  but  it  is  genuine,  and  on  his  credibility  we 
become  responsible  for  its  truth.  A good  man,  but 
ill-instructed  Out  West,  had  a call  to  preach.  Be- 
ing unable  to  read,  he  employed  a friend  to  read 
the  selection  from  the  Scriptures.  On  one  occa- 
sion  the  chapter  was  the  twenty-second  of  Gen- 
esis, which  contains  the  words — “These  eight  did 
Milcha  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraham’s  brother.”  From 
these  wrords  he  proceeded  to  discourse  as  follows : 

44  Brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  consider  our  bless- 
ings. We  have  all  the  comforts  of  life.  We  have 
flocks  and  herds,  and  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
food  and  gladness.  Morning  and  evening  our 
wives  and  daughters  milk  the  cows,  and  our 
wants  are  all  supplied.  In  the  days  of  good  old 
Abraham,  the  ^asc  w as  different ; for  then,  as  you 
have  heard,  it  took  tight  to  milk  a hear , and  they 
did  not  get  much  at  that.” 


There  was  great  comfort  to  a desponding  man 
in  the  answer  he  got  from  a friend  to  whom  he  was 
confiding  his  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  future. 
“ I don’t  see,”  said  Mr.  Blues  to  Mr.  Bright,  “how 
I shall  ever  get  tli  rough  the  world.” 

44  Did  you  ever  hear,”  asked  Mr.  Bright,  44  of  one 
who  got  stuck  by  the  way  ?” 


44  In  your  last  month’s  4 Drawer,’  ” writes  an  old 
country  friend,  44  you  had  a story  of  a preacher  in 
New  England,  whose  salary  is  twenty-five  dollars 
a year  and  half  the  fish  he  can  catch.  It  reminded 
me  of  one  of  our  Scotch  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  met  one  of  his  parishioners  who  was 
behind  hand  in  his  dues,  and  had  paid  him  in  poor 
grain  besides. 

44  William,”  said  the  minister,  “you  must  bring 
me  better  grain  ; I can’t  sell  it,  it  is  so  bad.” 

44  It’s  just  what  the  land  produces,  Sir,  and  I hae 
nothin’  else  to  gie.” 

44  But  then  you  are  a bad  farmer,  William,  you 
must  farm  better.” 

44  Tut,  tut,  Sir,  that’s  no  civil,  I’ll  no  take  that 
off  your  ban’ ; I attend  your  kirk,  an*  you  gie  us 
just  what  your  head  produces,  and  I dinna  find 
faut ; I dinna  tell  you  that  you  are  a bad  preacher, 
although  you  tell  me  I am  a bad  farmer ; but  if  I 
was  to  step  into  the  Free  Kirk  meeting-house,  I 
might  get  baith  bigger  measure,  and  better  com. 
If  you’ll  take  all  the  weak  com  an’  cauf  out  of  your 
sermons,  I’ll  put  my  com  onco  mair  thro’  the 
fanners.” 

The  minister  told  William  he  was  very  imperti- 
nent, but  found  no  more  fault  with  his  corn. 


The  Persians  have  an  apologue  which  teaches 
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that  every  man  has  two  angels,  one  at  his  right 
shoulder,  the  other  at  his  left.  WTien  he  does  any 
thing  good,  the  angel  on  his  right  shoulder  writes 
it  down  and  seals  it,  because  what  is  done  is  done 
forever.  When  he  has  done  evil,  the  angel  on  his 
left  shoulder  writes  it  down.  He  waits  till  mid- 
night. If  before  that  time  the  man  bow  s down  his 
head  and  exclaims,  44 Gracious  Allah!  I have 
sinned ; forgive  me !”  the  angel  rubs  it  out ; and  if 
not,  at  midnight  he  seals-  it,  and  the  angel  upon 
the  right  shoulder  weeps. 


A gentleman  finding  his  servant  intoxicated, 
said, 

44  What ! drunk  again,  Sam  ? I scolded  you  for 
being  drunk  last  night,  and  here  you  are  drunk 
again.” 

44  No,  massa,”  replied  Sam,  44  same  drunk,  same 
drunk,  massa.” 


The  most  original  spelling  that  we  have  ever 
seen,  is  the  following.  It  beats  phonetics: — 80 
you  be — A tub ; 80  oh ! pea — A top ; Be  80 — Bat ; 
See  80 — Cat;  Pea  80 — Pat;  See  O double  you — 
Cow ; See  you  be — Cub ; See  a bee — Cab ; Be  you 
double  tea — Butt ; Be  a double  ell — Ball. 


44  What’s  the  matter,  John?” 

44 1 ain’t  done  nothing,  father.” 

44  Well,  what  are  you  crying  for,  you  lubber  ?” 

44 1 was  afraid  you  would  whip  me.” 

44  What ! whip  you  when  you  don’t  do  any  thing  ?’, 

44  Yes,  Sir.” 

44  Go  in  the  house,  you  booby.” 

John  felt  quite  relieved,  and  went  into  the 
house,  and  his  father  went  down  to  the  farm. 

Very  soon  his  father  came  back  in  a rage,  and 
laying  a cowhide  over  the  urchin’s  back,  said, 

44  Did  I not  tell  you  when  I went  away  to  hew 
that  com  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  but  you  told  me  just  now  you  wouldn’t 
whip  me  if  I hadn’t  done  nothing.” 

Fortunately  John’s  wit  didn’t  save  him  the  whip- 
P kg-  

44 What  are  you  doing  there,  Betsey?” 

44  Only  a clearing  of  the  table,  Sir  ?” 

44  Good  Heavens,  I hope  you  havn’t  made  away 
with  any  valuable  papers !” 

“Lor,  no!  Sir;  I’ve  only  burnt  them  as  had 
writing  on  ’em ; I ain’t  touched  one  of  the  clean 
pieces!”  (Author  faints.) 

One  of  our  legislatures  has  won  a distinction 
during  the  last  winter  sessions  for  an  average  of 
intellectual  weakness  which  will  render  it  memora- 
ble for  many  years  to  come. 

44 1 rise  for  information,”  said  one  of  the  dullest 
of  the  members. 

44 1 am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  one,  who  w as 
leaning  over  the  bar ; 44  for  no  man  wants  it  more 
than  yourself.” 

Another  member  rose  to  speak  on  the  bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishments,  and  commenced  by 
saying, 

“Mr.  Speaker,  the  generality  of  mankind  in 
general  are  disposed  to  exercise  oppression  on  the 
generality  of  mankind  in  general.” 

44  You  had  better  stop,”  said  one,  who  was  sit- 
ting near  enough  to  pull  him  by  the  coat-tail; 

44  you  had  better  stop ; you  are  coming  out  of  the 
same  hole  you  went  in  at.” 
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A chiv&kic  Gentleman  oflers  to  take  the  La 
dy’s  part. 


A crowd  gather,  and  reproach  Mr.  Simpkins 
for  striking  a Wumuu. 


Mr.  Simpkins  passes  u night  in  the  Toml>a 
with  very  pleasant  company. 


Mr.  Simpkins  & arrested  for  committing  As- 
sault and  Battery. 


Mr,  Simpkins  is  confined  to  his  house  for 
three  weeks  hv  an  “Attack  of  the  Gout."  IK 
t an  positively  sec  nobody  hut  his  Wife  and  the 
Doctor.  Original  from 
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Mr.  Simpkins  U ijued  twe  nty-live  dollars,  and 
wanted  to  beware  of  drinking.  The  cluvolric 
Gentleman  receives  the  thanks  of  the  Court  for 
hb  ‘/"treble  conduct.” 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Baui>le,  61  Canal  Sheet,  Nan  Yuri: , and  drawn  by  Y< 

from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 
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1 and  2. — Home  and  Visiting  Dress. 
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THE  Homk  Dress  (Fierim*  t)  may 
be  composed  of  Any  fuitable  ma- 
terial, and  of  almost  any  favorite 
color.  It  is  cut  straight  across  the 
shoulders;  with  a chemisette  <i  /a 
iWiidoitnn,  The  hotly  fils  smoothly 
to  the  figure,  is  of  the  natural  depth, 
and  rounded,  with  a slight  melina- 
lion  toward  the  dttniJtnt at  the 
waist.  The  sleeves  are  plain  at  the 
upper  portion,  with  two  van  dyked 
frills,  one  just  covering  the  insertion 
of  the  other,  the  lower  one  reaching 
to  the  el  how.  The  frills  ami  the 
bottom  of  the  sleeve  are  triumied 
with  gimp.  The  corsage,  the  top  of 
ihc*  tires*,  and  the  skirt  upon  each 
side  of  the  front  breadth,  are  orna- 
mented with  successive  loops  of  rib- 
bon.  A row  of  buttons  is  placed  upon  ^ 

the  IkkIv,  reaching  down  to  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  skirl.  The  cap  is  of  Va- 
lenciennes, with  tab*.  - L-y ' v 

In  the  VimTt3ti(»  Drf,?s  (Figure  “j 
the  Bonnet  constats  of  three  tMniUon- 
nr*  of  white  crape  covering  as  many 
hand* of pink  taffeta,  which  are  them-  £$*)! 

selves  overlaid  with  a plain  cover  of 
the. same  crape.  Between  these  puffs,  jHijH 

and  dividing  them,  run  narrow  but 
full  rushes  of  crape.  Tfita  material, 
folded  i7i  narrow  transverse  plaits, 
forms  the  crown.  The  ^ is  f »«rinf  - 
cd  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  its  upper 
scam  being  covered  with  a bow  with 
floating  <ud>\  Around  the  brim  is 
a deep  fall  of  blonde.  The  bonnet  is  confine d by 
tabs  of  the  same  materia!.  Feather  flowers  are 
placed  upon  the  side.  The  inside  trimmings  arc 
of  blonde,  with  a single  delicate  spray  and  crape 
bnds  upon  each  side.  The  Cun*  nut  has  a pink  rftW 
bon  drawn  through  the  lulling*,  which  appears  on 
the  body,  the  sides  of  the  sleeves,  etc.  Three  rows 
of  ribbon*  connect  the  slashings  of  the  sleeves, 
similar  bov>s  an*  placed  upon  the  ‘.boulders  and 
(he  corsage,  Thu  Rob©  is  of  y uyaudie  with  full 
flounces.  t 


FiurRE  H. — Lac&  Mantilla. 

The  Mantit.la  above  illustrated  is  of  w hite  fTnta 
pure , adorned  with  two  deeply  scalloped  flwincf*. 
Thu  patterps  are  bf  infinite  variety.  We  present 
owe  of  the  most  beautiful.,  Black  Chantilly  and 
Guipure  laces,  m rej.res«*nte«l  in  our  last,  will  $riU 
retain  their  place,  together  with  other  styles,  of 
w hit’ll  the  range  is  umiKiially  large. 

A very  pretty  Bonxft  is  composed  of  foundation 
lace,  covered  with  white  crape,  dotted  with  straw 
buds,  and  trimmed  with  blonde.  A spray  of  leave* 
and  heliotropes  extends  from  tb©  front  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crow  n.  The  face  trimmings  arc  of  blond* 
and  heather  ldo<«oms. 

The  Lacks  given  below  are  of  op enjinhu,  with 
bows  of  taffeta  to  match  the  dress.  The  Sleeves 
are  en  suite. 


GV to  VUE  h— ClIEM  IS  LITE. 

o sle 


tng  six  feet  three*  in  liw  boot?,  apri  «rmvs- 

wh*t  \ix  lUjumy  welcomed  him  with  a borac- 

^gbv; , //  \ ; *’'.v  , * ‘ .... 

wWelI;  may  f he  stahjed  in  a mnd-Lrdc, 
if  here  ain’t  the?  fellow  himself,  with  tv  beat# 
as  black  ns  a Mexk*au  Greasers.  jfcv  now  l 
thought  it  'ivaa  white.  Stranger,  step  up  and 
drink  something/* 

Crayon  was  not  eHogethet  pJmcd  wlfh  ih& 
prospect  of  the  night  before  him,  m,d  imuIU 
also  have  be<$  nett  R*1  by  the  f»^« 


^ \ ip.  I VPPpi^.lHPipiii  |PP|u^n^^: 

Whofce  polished  comment-arife*  on  his  personal  appear- 
ticcont  anccx  lie  had,  ion,  bran  cnrik-mlmg  .all  day 
•tfbfcli  vrith  tljv  < onqnen.1  oi  Napoleon  iuul  it  ia  not 
vb^hy;  «tmnge  that-  he  should  mHVbetin  disposed  u> 

! i.»u,k  look  slightingly  upon  th“  mipm  vC  any  mere 
inurfnl.  lie  replied  runlv.  by  desiring  the 
' '•  speaker  to.-  iidjil  fruPpeiice;  •• r '•'' 

<eWiiyf*  said  the  giant,  scorn Fully,  44  you  ap- 
\>Mit  do  he  an.  niry  j#*m4emuun  jiowy  may  1 
never  v'mek  ♦inofhei  whip.,  if  you  slnind  drink 
or -fight.  le fore  we  part/' 

And  sa  flying;  he  rmc  nml  advanced  sereml 
pntftfc>  Cri£an«  witk':titt  fttfcrftiVa*  of  a rattle 
$nuke\/ivhippe«l  our  birr-  huming-kuiko,  and  stand- 
hig  pH  the  «'kdo.n*vi  vc,  Uu  fiu‘  re*  regarded  his  per- 
.&ni,  Assuidfini  ilu5  w-agonev  with  r\  valley 
t thets,  heron  uudeyso/od  and  ipurcei/tfcd  by  {he 

\ ;f«<i»«iitersr  of 

\ wculd  uikrgc.  -:t  vM/l - A.  ; 

I . ; ' ■ uTm  Ikrngkv^  Tim  Lonidwv  ln  cried  the 
i/vpiruepen  rv^hihg  Nrh  liie-liar  the 

/ astonished  teamster  by  the  arm*  • u be  ha re  youw 

eeinh  tnv  how6«,n* 

uIieave  mo  go,"  cried  Tim,  laving  hold  of  u 
chair  j ‘4  111  knock  that  frog-at  joker  mu  of  hu* 
hand  in  no  time  ” 

; ^ Othcra  of  the  cnrripany  now  hdd  bond*  p& 

Tini,  Who  pemmiug  that  hi*  anhtgrmmt  atckKl 
hk  gnemnd,  sniicvcd  hud^ii  K>  be  held  nnd 
ritfjsmm!  with*,  or  * : ■ : ‘ y‘( ‘ -V  „ 

|r  >'-m:  spoke  cnicivjj  to  the  yir^netT/  yon 
j did,’*  said  tlie  lio^kj  *kmd  jjo*^  go!  ladies  '‘.v'itli 
: Jiini/’ 

“That'?  a fact;*  fqdtcd  Tim  ; »4but  U haifl-t 
■ oncivil  to  ask  a man  to  drink;- 

“Xnf  in  general,  rjot  : bni  perhaps  the  «rmh- 
i gcr  don't  mvit  to-flrinkT 

Well,  the  rule,  ‘ Drink  or 
wlvm 

'4di?f  y*ti  p |t*k  the  rule  among  your  hhuVr 
) '*rgned.  the  >hrCWd  innkeeper;  4 ‘but  yrafvc  v.,, 

***  l^r.hy  Hrtfpir  iuw  Urothtr&t  in  the  CteriCs  ti\e 
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right  to  put  your  law  in  force  on  strangers  in 
this  here  free  country.'* 

This  argument  touched  Tim’s  weak  point, 
which  was  an  inordinate  love  of  liberty,  both 
of  speech  and  action.  “May  be  so,”  said  he, 
doubtfully;  “but  I don’t  like  to  be  stumped, 
nor  yit  to  be  called  a squirrel-picker,  by  no  set- 
up swell  whom8omdever.w 

Crayon,  by  this  time,  ashamed  of  having 
“ drawn  among  these  heartless  hinds,”  and  per- 
ceiving that  affairs  were  likely  to  take  a humor- 
ous turn,  put  up  his  whittle ; and  while  be  still 
firmly  declined  the  spirits,  offered  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  on  a glass  of  water.  This  offer 
settled  the  point  of  honor;  and  Longbow  ob- 
served that,  seeing  he  was  satisfied  the  gentle- 
man wa’n't  too  proud  to  drink,  he  was  free  to 
drink  water  or  any  other  truck  he  pleased ; as 
for  himself,  he  ginerally  preferred  old  Monon- 
gahela. 

The  difficulty  being  thus  amicably  arranged, 
they  all  shook  hands  and  reseated  themselves 
around  the  fire. 

“Now,  Mr.  Longbow,”  said  the  landlord, 
with  a sly  wink  at  Crayon,  “go  on  with  that 
story  you  were  telling  a while  ago  about  your 
trip  to  California.” 

Tim  cast  a doubtful  glance  at  the  new-comer. 
“Well,  stranger,  I reckon  you’ve  been  to  Cali- 
fornia yourself?”  On  being  assured  in  the  neg- 
ative, Tim  resumed  his  air  of  assurance,  and  a 
somewhat  tangled  narrative^  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  Crayon’s  entrance. 

“As  I was  a-saying,  we  was  a-sailing  from 
San  Francisco  in  a ship,  and  we  was  drew  off 
a long  ways  out  of  our  course,  maybe  about  two 
months’  sail ; and  as  I was  a-saying,  we  got  out 
of  provisions,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  for  six 
weeks.” 

“ Six  weeks !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  listeners. 

“Six  weeks,”  reiterated  Tim,  looking  hard 
at  the  audacious  author  of  the  interruption. 
“We  all  got  as  thin  as  wagon-whips,  and  we 
might  have  starved,  if  we  hadn’t  had  the  luck 
to  catch  a whale.” 

“ You  must  have  found  it  rather  coarse  eat- 
ing,” suggested  Crayon. 

Tim  looked  a little  confused.  “So  it  was 
rather  coarse  and  bony.” 

“But  the  roe  you  doubtless  found  very  deli- 
cate,” observed  Crayon. 

“That  it  was,”  exclaimed  Tim,  “and  a plen- 
ty of  it.  We  packed  forty-seven  barrels  with 
it ; and  when  briled  and  eaten  with  ship-biscuit, 
it  was  a treat  to  a hungry  man.  So  after  a 
time  we  got  to  Panama,  and  thar,  thar  was  no 
boats  nor  any  way  to  git  across,  and  the  fellers 
was  all  gittin  the  ager  and  the  yaller  fever;  and 
for  fear  I should  be  tuck  down  myself,  I tied 
my  things  in  a wallet  and  swum  across.” 

“How  far  was  it?”  inquired  the  landlord, 
with  a humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“Well,  it  mought  have  been  about  fifteen 
mile,  more  or  less;  but  there  was  shallow  places 
now  and  then,  where  I waded  a piece  and  rest- 
ed myself^” 
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| ‘#How  did  you  get  across?”  asked  a fellow 
who  was  leaning  against  the  chimney-jamb. 

“I  swum  across,  mister,”  responded  Tim 
fiercelv.  “ Are  you  a-misdoubting  of  a gentle- 
man's word?  Ill  leave  it  to  the  stranger  if  it 
hain’t  so.” 

The  stranger  agreed  that  it  was  all  very 
probable. 

“ Then,”  pursued  Tim,  “ I walked  a-foot  up 
to  New  Orleans,  and  boated  up  and  down  for  a 
while ; and  then  I tuck  a notion  to  come  back 
to  this  oPnary  country  agin.  Not  to  say  no- 
thin’ agin  the  country  neither,  but  the  people  are 
sich  ignorant  ramusses,  that  if  a feller  happens 
to  tell  something  that  he’s  seen  a little  out  of 
the  way,  they’re  a-winkin’  and  a-snickerin*  at 
one  another  as  if  it  were  a lie.”  Here  Tim 
cast  a contemptuous  and  significant  glance 
around  the  circle,  and  laying  his  weighty  hand 
upon  Crayon’s  shoulder,  went  on : “ People 
that  has  traveled  mostly  knows  a thing  or  two. 

Now  I’U  bet  a hoss  this  gentleman  has  traveled 
some.”  Crayon  admitted  that  he  had  traveled. 
“Well,  now,  what  was  the  strangest  country 
you  ever  was  in,  and  what  was  the  singularest 
thing  you  ever  see  ?” 

Crayon  pondered  for  a moment,  as  if  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and  then  remarked  that  the 
strangest  country  he  ever  saw  was  the  Arctic 
Zone,  and  the  most  surprising  thing  was  the 
North  Pole.” 

“Lord!”  exclaimed  Tim;  “have  you  been 
thar?  It’s  pretty  fur  north,  hain’t  it?  belongs 
to  these  United  States,  does  it?” 

“It  is  the  very  tip  end  of  the  world  north,” 
replied  Crayon ; “ and  although  it  does  not  be- 
long to  the  States  yet,  they  are  getting  up  some 
filibustering  parties  to  get  hold  of  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  to  its  be- 
nighted inhabitants  the  blessings  of  American 
freedom  during  the  winter,  lights  and  firewood 
included.” 

“That’s  what  I go  in  for,”  shouted  Tim. 

“ Hurra  for  liberty ! Til  wagon  licker  and  per- 
visions  for  ’em  for  nothing.” 

“That  unhappy  country  has  long  suffered 
under  a despotism  worse  than  Lynch  law.  They 
have  no  better  clothes  than  what  they  can  man- 
age to  cheat  the  seals  out  of,  with  nothing  bet- 
ter to  eat  than  fish  oil,  such  as  you  grease  your 
gears  with,  and  would  consider  tanner’s  dubbin 
a prime  delicacy.”  (Here  followed  a unani- 
mous groan  of  commiseration.)  “Besides  in- 
flicting these  miseries  on  his  own  subjects,  the 
insatiable  tyrant  Ilyems — ” 

“Himes!  Himes!”  ejaculated  Tim;  “was 
he  the  Yankee  feller  that  went  in  partnership 
with  Miller  about  ten  years  ago  to  prophesy  the 
eend  of  the  world  ? Well,  to  be  sure,  the  eend 
of  the  world  wouldn’t  come  down  this  way,  and 
he  went  up  thar  and  got  elected  governor  of 
it.  These  Yankees  do  beat  all.  I know’d  one 
of  them  wonst — ” 

“ Hold  your  disrespectful  jaw,”  said  the  land- 
lord, “and  let  the  stranger  talk.” 

Crayon  went  on  to  tell  how  this  potentate, 
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riummdful  of  our  enormous-  navy  anil  the  wrath 
of  vowfyy  *iitiocs.  iiKuIrcii  our  flag*  atnzed  and 
fh&tfoyod  ^)iif  stud  tmprkftnmd 

for  life  ahht  tiiytws  N-tlr  r.>Uivc  aiu)  nai aval- 
r«;e<|T  Thk*  iV»iiiuo  t iyaa  ffnf/nourr*‘«jk|  to  by  w * 
ot'f?;<rv*  tdiW0m*H  Then  hdunuvl  a •mi- 
nute de^rrpuoh  of  tlm 

aco  dt  .my  V’  domestic  arrangements ; htfc  su- 
jc#erb  «rfeigkv  robed  with  white  bear-siitu,  and 
drawn  by  a team  of  reindeer;  of  hx»  herds  of 
wtHPCws-  and,  the  irmn iter  ity  vvhph  they  wore 
iY/i!fveiIr  feides  a ^htogho'^ 

Whuf  with  a iitiio  natural  history.  /wwi  a fancy 
enlivened  by  recol  tertians  /if  the  mow-storm, 
be  5n  far  otrisurippetlihe  genius  of  the  bur- room 
3k!  tmehausen  tlmz.fhis  worthy  *at  wTmshcd  ami 
* oufwuuk-d  ; and  at  length  faking  f be  shapeless 
#e^t«r-l)ieai^ui  felt  from  It  hr-  •fihn.ty-  'pate,  and 
handing  K nyet  To  onr  lierrij  • stgliei; '.'  4y|leref 
stronger,  1 gift  in  ; take  niv  l«ttVv  Tim!X  *m$* 
ih  row  luii Wf  with  a shout  of  .bv^jfcigr,  at 
w iueh  he  joined  wi fch  the  best-  his  cbuld. 

He,  yvidentU  perceived,  however*  that  he  bad 
♦ivtinUfed  ili  public  uslinnHiom  add  phs- 

.'Ati.ifg.  his  hfead  ttf  t>nd  Konio  utettin*  of  ttdaai^X 
jjaj£  h!UA*eh‘.  i'resew ,!y  he  Waited  his  ov-cmetf 
jvrrLet.  tend  drvjw  b»trb  a greasy,  wclMhumbcd- 
fnigk  -of  - <;nri.fe,  .*&•■  ; . ; V 

that  us  fhilf  ' < s : ^ 

Were  no  bed*,  j hey 
liHcJii  well  , a-  , 
hi  use  lkem*LlVes  * . 

«cTngtm>.  Atnur- 
di?Hcnt  Went 
* ouud  the  kjfefe, 
bnh  J^ki^^’^ti^-.;. 
regarded,  wink  he 
gave  the  pack  ser-  v|i:> 

oral  sewn  idle  fUj*  HP 

find  euM  a 

t^iil  few>k  M the  jk.3  ■ ^ : v 

•vjer.  f,Tuyou  c ' 

•ii^cRrve*i  the  dial-  * ^ 

\lpi%n  turn,  cojayyy-  v^^fe*** •■  jW 

iitTrlkd*  which  X • . 

:<•  the  great  - 

lsfchwetu^md  admit 


ratje/n  of  the  company.  These  successful  per- 
Ibttzmohea  burned  our  hem  to  such  a push  in 
the  public .ftiYpr,  thUtTt  was  unanimously  resolved 
they  Hh«;u)d  order n pitcher  of  ■'hot-pot^  and 
j^tit  drunk  in  bouOrof  the  oc*cajiiori,  vvllethor Xo 
joined  them  cjniot-  ; ^ 


Whihv  the  *nvorv  vfti#  hrcwvi ng.  Tim  wem 

for  his  fid  die : nnd  ui  ihc  t»n)**iieed  ey^  there 
wer0>*uiiniistakkbie  evidences  of  an  approaching 
spree,  ' •:  ■ -., 

Cmyon  withdrew  himself  into  a corner  coti- 
ycnient  for  puqioses  of  observation,  Tim  fid- 
dler smtek  up  u The  ChicJfcai^*  Naiioit,1^  wju.clu 
wiUl  a of  smnlav  uhs,  be  played  With 

great  uneXm.  The  jutehei  citxoihued  'rsipitlly. 
and  tlui  party  wm  hrcmwnw'uiy  increased  by 
die  addition  oi  deepen  fiorn  the  adjoii.irm 
rooms,  whp  had  bcen  wakfined  by  the  nprciur. 

As  Mr.  Lofigbow  vv/w  nl»c»:ui  laying  aside,  his 
instrument  to  xosxn  hi?!  throo-t  u;itb  uh  nddiUomd 
pint  of  hot^fX'b  it  CK  Curred  to Tirrri  that  lie  lied 
been  wanting  in  m of  courtesy  u«ual  on 
ocpasibuj?.  Althfmuli  wmouhing  of  a 
^^iv  ^ hudy,  and  a liar,  Tim  £)j!1  A- Vjri 
’•■  V’anquislied'  aa he  hud  hoen  ofi  c^Hain 
poi  it  to  .uppi}: '-which  lie  priJcd  bimsclf  be  H?rt ! 
;flrO  chlrXfxed  a soul  to  exhlldt  or  efeti  cuferovd, 
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well  a*  verbal,  he  advanced  "in  aupj>on 
theory,  we  are  inclined  to  bebeve  him 


any  ill-will  toward  the  victor.  With  a gifts*  i t isi  it * 
of  hot-pot  ill  one  haw!  and  the  tidtlle  in  the  of  this 


other  he  advanced  toward  Crayon,  nod  prof- 
fered the  instrument,  with  this  civil  inquiry  ,' 
^Perhaps,  stranger,  ybu  ran  choke  the  jl^ookc 
yourself  ?”  f ’cms'ideiing  the  circumstances.  tho 
xf't  was  drivalne  and  worthy  of  Tinas  birth- 
place. 

i.Mie  of  o?tr  hero's  early  mis  fort  tine?,  whs  vhrd 
Jm. had  bjiCTt  sen*  to  edlic^v  vmMtilh  \ 

of  an  erratic  and  wayward  iTispi^iUoti,  .lie?  for- 
sook the  Iwinfco  track  t>Jv  WtAi  ft4'‘4M^Mcd  fbe 
printed  programme  for  tho  ^qjdiotnnt'e  y day,  rind  ! 
dihgfentfy  peri  vo  ted  ftimsejf*  nl  the  mystertes  d| 
6\ old  sledgo"  and  the  diddle.  At  Uie  ^ndTd  tfuk 
year  hi*  Euclid  and  Graven  Majora  Arndt  as  fresh 
as  n«  the  day  they  left  tho  . l*ook-stciv,  while  lie  1 
had  sawed  through  in  n tftnera hie  strings  p f eat- 
gut,  and  fbumbgd  to  piece*  pack  aRer  pack  o( 
CraliOTe’s  cards,  with  a perseverance  which  some 
per.sbns  might  atiy  -wiHf  worthy  *>F  n betti^  cause. 
The  perusal  of  Chesterfield**  Jei&ra,  and  fur- 


ther acquaintance  with  tho  world,  had  long  ago 
induced  him  to  lay  aside  an  accomplishment, 
w hich,  to  say  the  least,  is*  of  doubtful  utility  to  a 
gentleman ; but  it  roust  bo  acknowledged,  pri- 
vately, he  never  laid  eyes  on  a Hddle  thnt  life 
ringers  did  not  rich  to  get  hold  of  it.  There 
w as  nothing  in  the  mtraoun  dings  there  to  remind 
him  of  CUcoterftehl ; and,  yielding  to  o.tm  rural 
impute^  ho  took  iho  nwoniment.  and  sticking  it 
under  hi*  chin,  $tri*Hshfcd  off  that  brilliant  ex- 
rmvngnortiy  ^Tlie  Deri  IV  Dreamy*  in  such  ef- 
fective. stylo  that  the  whole  house,  and  especially 
Tim  Longbow,  were  perfectly  electrified.  The 
excited  hurd  stood  for  several  moments  route 
arid  intoning,  then  nmde  urush,  ex  wissr,  upon 
the  person  of  tho  Addlfciv  Before  he  could  re- 
sist or  protest,  he  found  hi  insol  f taking  sin 
Olympic  promenade  pn  the  ^bouldera  of  the 
enthusiastic  crowd. 

Whether  Crayon  felt  toort*  like  tt  Grecian 
hero  ora  rowdy,  tui  he  rode  round  and  round 
the  dusty  bar-room,  wt»  have  never  been  aide  to 
iscertam. 

like,  betrayed  nunc  of  the  emmum*  of  hU:p.oid,: 
while  he  coiuirmcd  id  flourish  hb>  hddk^tlck 
with  a furious  acal  that  Would  iuive  dune  ereda 

to  the  gpc/it  St olfcev  bf  ih&  Mfmlmxrm  &&!>.  jit 
thfr  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  be  tin'inncred  to 
make  his  escape  into  another  pm  t of  the  hoirsfc, 
and  finding  there  n sleepuig-rplapcv  lately  de- 
serted by  some  fellow,  bo  rolled  himself  in  the 
Maakcc,  and  pillowing  hi£  head  .on.. ‘ft  sttddlCj 
slept  soundly  till  munii’ngs  ^ 

Having  sometimes  attempted  to  rally  Crayon 
rm  t he  sul iject  of  tb  is  i two) a n M fy  ride,  it  is 
manifest  that  fie  docs  not-  rare  alnou  nl'Htding. 
to  it,  and  generally  parries  it  with  sonic  g**od- 
fa  uiao  red  jest. 

On  one  occasion  Ire  changed  the  conversation 
by  observing  that,  in  ^ome  iutere*c«rohe*  Which 
he  had  made,  he  had  <K*cmeratl  'that  the  fish 
upon  'Which  Anon  is  sai d ty  have  riddbn  \y  ue 
not  a dolphin*  a*  ;^mihon]lyv«liPI^|sd$;'.httt  a 
buli-noqpob?eT  and ^ from  the  orguiiiCilnts,  preto* 


AJLIVS. 

At  half  past  six  next  morning  the  thermom- 
eter stood  At  20*  ; but  mmigre  the  cold  and  tbejr 
recent  Fatigdc,  our  travelers  wenft * ti m hg  at  i hut 
curly  hour,  cn  route  for  Cal  la  h an  V,  where  they 
determined  lo  breakfast,  nsl hdy  hud  ascertained 
it  was  on  1 y a - fe  w’  mil  d i stan  u In  the  light  of 
an  u n cl ouded  momi hg  tiie  tCTtor  of  the  snow  - 
sluiTn  hud  Yatvrshedryp>i  the  whole  country'  re- 
senihhsd  a grand  piifiorartiic  painting,  the  tvork 
of  some  ratJjor  than  cold 

reulity.  Field  and  Unvit  were  still  ck>ihe»I  ir» 
their  feathery  white  ]muojijy^  while  r»ic.k,  tree, 
arid  lowly  eimib  /rnngiug;  wiVh  iHrh^,  glittered 
like  fancy  glass  work,  and  ley  cm  nr  acts  hnng 
Trorn  the  h i f l.<y  dei,  rigid  aiud  toot  ton  jew  .ns  Jtl tv 
pjwty  concretions  of  i\  cave.  But  tho 

o»-.]y  sun  bogj o to  Ulurrmattg  the  picture  with 
bis  glancing  rtij%  Cririvn  tnrncd  and  iha*  ad- 
drasi#ed  m inmates  »<f  the  niriiagcd 

?vL»onkf  girths l look,  and  enjoy  it  while  you 
may.  ft  la  buv  nn  ccaitesccnt  scene,  but  ^-.»v 
might  live  fov  H hundred  yeans  npd  uever  lo^Ac 
oil  suhrh  A slight  again.  Welcome  the  day  of 
kirifrn  .abvl  t mV  ail  —aycI  »?o  ni  e the  rnjgbt  of  oedd 
and  dacluK’is— flmt,  like  bcnebeonc  twin  p-'ini. 
huve  wrought  this  Acehe  of  tnora  than,  eorttdy 
trVdondar.^ 

4,'X;  ,^^es  de  tavern, <?  quoth  ^licc,  K and  smoke 
U-pmoHn1  out  of  dc  Uiieheu  cldinbclv/* 

Tia  w cil,'’  sighed  C ray  on  ; ;/>  i be  wants  r>f 
The  body  inuitt  nut  i-e  forgotten.' * 

Fhesfu  rosy,  mul  sharp  set,  enr  travelers  step- 
ped -Upon  tho  platform  ul  Cailahau^,  nnd  in  tilt? 

■ hliUrteHt  possible,  liiav  tberaafoir  weix -seated  ?\ 
a breUkbuui-bibJe,  nhich  -v^aji  Indeed  a plc/isaxil 
iHctiiitj  m . \h  way.  .:• 


At  lhi|  pit) rit  in  the  smty;  thz&tifair  ftf.lBeie  • 
paperi4  h\UX  di?wt(  ^ pen  and  gwrifly  tTrrrc^i- 
Pirated  with  the  narrator  on  xhe  trequeot  vetM- 
ranee  Qf  Ute^o  extravagant  and  detaileii  aecoiciT^r^ 
of  broftkf/i^ts,  ; ^ cio^pi 

the  J>ttor?ufvc,,,  qnolh  be  ^ Pit  detracts  from  the 
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.dignity  of  Tire  subject.  i\nd 
a.  c<roimon&tag&  air  to  iUtv  ad*  >'  > ^ 

ventm  es.”- 

Forte  Criiyou  rasjmntjed  with  ^ 

h^JJU:  ul  ynur  squC^m-  . v . 

*«&,  tftUtSft&ttiattl&I 
ic^btiy>pepfc&  who  can!  c#t„  i 
itov^  uo  .for' 

ulitf  4:r  Mck  pRa|»l.c,  There  ^ 

01*1*1  be  som^ctoojr  radically  Vi: 

iA  -jl<*£  rt&^tie:  or 
Xxi  4 JjCCHOU  tfho  di**  •-. 

n**t  •eajojr.  ?v-j<*04:  -m^v  &ud  _“;! 

^ttth  ito'ft*r-\wUtir  -4t  »v 
a*pl  Iwjipiwtx,  Is  \ti*i|er 

deceit  tit  in  internal?  und  'Mp..  ;®ro 
•*ri»  ft oi  b re $w*i  books • j w icy ; w/i  tli  fe£^ 

MftelUS  ;v.l.{  pV<?K’«?  •' i 4 

jlhofe*.  ilier  ettiMig  r^n^.'lie^vetfu 

C^ur  de  Lion  arul  Friur  Tuck  ' 

*)o£  the-  iiarmsiv.o?  • ;AV  - ^ 

.ym  timl  u pip* 

tnr»  rban  that,  of  the  ; rtituic  r«>  ^ -|j&&5| 

past  served  to  1 he  itinerant  deb  ~^M§9 

1$  Homer  warning  in  dignity? 

Are?  not  his  feasts  of  gods  and 

lii^.  Wiling  of  mighty  dunes  and  bar* 
l^uiw.g;  of  fat  cxtiU  iho  very  entice,  ort  more 
£ *lte jtiftiix'it  ,pf  If >y t>r C<1^ f am c^x«  cjiie  ? 

tone, 44  none 


<**?/  • 


tU  B KTCDEVT. 

furtive  wfnfe  observed,  u B y the  way,  . 
think  ihereVthp  eukt  mvcm#  of 

in  (hn  pantry— hi  m.  up  down  ami  tenth.” 

Ct  A gre-ed, !r  Ami  nyt  he.  di&pide  untied,  and 
the  ‘dc«?n)»lijbrtv*tifi  ttefc:  at  <?rtiini)anV 

was  pfMk$  oseiv 

As  they  intended  to  go  on  Id the VWite  Sul 
phur  fdrrhtmliMhc  hor^  vvqxe ordered  Wne  - 
dhuely  af ter ^breakfafehu^ncit Appearing  in  due 
C>ayon  tvafk+idlatefclp  -th.^  stoTileter  «*- 
jc^rt/dtv  the  ^au^e;  of  vU^  UjCday,  ifeiudng  a voieo 
^ of  c»h <<  ^ ol Uoqui* ipgf  IVe  Iddkod  through 

ft  \i^vire&  Jtv ;lli& Hnd  Uifen;,  id  his  SM^jirisa. 
MW  on  a heiip  Of  ^tiw  ii%  r«.  Viu^iii 

>» a] L 1 i e H‘*mie<J  deeply  iinuK  ived  in  f he  si lirly 
Wf^oth^iti ffienli proIHmi Jtti.  eftrak,  and  from  time 
td  time  dealt  out  haiiilv.  to  himself  nini  an  iiu- 
ftpinarv  mitngon>>‘t?and  yhcnavOnid  turn  at  rump, 
talking  nj}  the  \v title  tcrl i,rmwelfr 

>f:MIsr.  it  dot  iitae-.  \Veik -try  it  ft^in.  J/gh  f 
uit(i  ! Q.uven  ! Ku  J dtti  wo trt  do,  mk>  dr 
Utckl  1 >yi?}i  IdnM  o^k  Maws  Porte  to  ihriv  nw* 
how  to  thumb  a Jack  dal  w&y  he  ilomp  if  heatf. 
nil  V’ 

I\nte.  .-Hpped  back  io  the  hon.«e  quietly,  and 
a Servant  Co  ro’yni ro  Mice’s  hunted inte  nu 
tOudht'Oeo  with  the  eurringe. 

*'  Fvoin  C«\l|rthah'a  to  the  XVhlte  Sulphur  Js  it 
vl»f,imKU  m*  ruo cert  miles*  and  having  arrived  at 
Fni^iOda  iiniuJ  in  lim\i  for  dxnocri  our  friend* 
*pent  tho  nf  turn  non  ht  seeing  what  they  could 
iif  that  renowned  watering vpiaee. 

Ike  s£a*ori  had  been  over  for  ft  month,  and 
the  |mi  men t was  closed,  aUiumgh 

a’  f^AV  persdiis  were  yet  lingering  m FnirierTs. 

im|>dssili?c  not  to  ackno\vle»ige  tfie.  beauty 
of  (he  s/tualioo  ami  Kuiromidiug  scenery,  ah 
( hough  A mountain  Wuteriu^place,  deserted  by 
: 'tyffr,  banopied  with  snow,  is  .but  a for* 


T,\^i\  uocvaxm»ii  BmibT,  • 

probably,  that,  in  hi*  y,eM  he  might 
tea^aberm  rather  |kir#afuU  m hjs  vematka,  Cray-* 
oq  paused  -iG'i  h mon/ftht,  and  then,  giving  u$  » 
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! little  favor  with  our  travelers,  as  one  glassful  of 
| the  water  served  the  whole  party.  On  return- 
j ing  to  their  lodgings,  chilled  and,  sooth  to  say, 

.!  somew  h at  dispirited*  our  friends  gathered  around 
I a crackling  lire,  and  began  to  discuss  their  fu- 
j ture  movements.  Crayon  quoted  Solomon : 
u i In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  in  the  dov 

• of  adversity',  consider/  Mark  that,  girls;  Sol- 
omon does  not  say,  ‘In  the  day  of  adversity  be 
sad  and  downcast  ;Mie  says,  4 Consider —con- 
sider, but  be  cheerful  still.  To  this  point  we 

• i have  followed  our  programme  with  great  exact- 

ness, and  our  course  from  hence  to  the  next 
great  point  of  attraction  I had  purposely  left  to 
i be  determined  by  circumstances.  Circumstances 
: have  arisen  which  render  the  most  direct  roure 
i advisable  ; and,  indeed,  in  a country  where  ev- 
ery road  leads  to  some  spot  of  interest  or  l>eautr, 
it  matters  but  little  which  we  decide  upon. 
However,  we  w ill  not  counsel  to-night.  Morn- 
ing is  the  season  of  hope.  In  the  morning  the 
i'  soul  is  brave  and  buoyant.  Well  form  ouv 
j plans  in  the  morning,  and  carry  them  through 
| if  we  break  an  axle  in  the  attempt.’* 

Next  morning  Porte  took  a sketch  of  the  lo- 
; ealiry,  and  then  set  forth  his  decision  In  r egani 
j to  their  movements.  “ We  will  return  to  Cai- 
! lahan’s  to-day,”  said  he ; “there  we  will  be  well 
! fed.  From  thence,  by  Covington  and  Clifton 
Forge,  to  Lexington.” 

Porte  spoke  like  one  in  authority,  and  the 
j girls  agreed  to  every  thing  with  smiling  faces, 

1 so  docile  and  acquiescent  had  they  become  since 
the  snow-storm.  Crayon’s  word  was  law,  and 
1 he  felt  like  a potentate. 

*vO  womrm,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

L'ncenaiu,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

• And  variable  as  tiio  shade 

By  the  W quivering  aspen  madr." 

And  the  j*>et  might  have  added,  without  spoil- 
1 ing  the  verse — 

“ Striving  by  every  art  to  role, 

Williul  as  any  pig  or  mule.” 

But  when  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers, 

I how  naturally  and  sweetly  she  nestles  under  the 
protecting  wing  of  the  sterner  sex. 
j “Cousin,”  vvhiypored  Minnie,  “we  must  visit 
the  Rockbridge  Alum.” 

44  It  is  some  distance  off  our  route,”  replied 
Porte,  knitting  Iris  brows. 

“ But  I w ant  to  go  there,”  insisted  she. 

“Then  you  shall  go,  darling!  Til  write  it 
! on  the  programme ; but  don't  speak  of  it,  dye 
; henr 

Their  return  to  Callahan’s  was  signalized  hr 
a bloody  war  upon  the  pheasants  which  had 
collected  in  great  numbers  to  feed  upon  the  wild 
grapes  that  bordered  Che  road;  and  when  they 
got  to  their  resting-place  the  carriage  was  loaded 
with  game.  Shortly  after  leaving  their  inn  on 
the  following  morning,  Which  by  the  journal 
wiw  the  27th  of  OctolKir,  they  were  overtaken 
by  a rain,  which  continued  with  more  or  less* 
violence  during  the  whole  day.  A glam**  at 
Covington,  os  they  hastened  through,  seemed 
sufficient  to  justify  Mice’s  observation,  that  4%ir 


white  erLiuunt  bi-sinue 

lorn  theme  for  pen  or  pencil.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  this  place  there  has  been  but  little  effort 
.'U  architectural  embellishment  ; and  although 
the  tout  enxmnhU  is  pleasing,  the  buildings  gen- 
erally arc  mean,  and  built  without  taste  or  judg- 
ment. Colonel  Hampton’s  house,  Baltimore 
Row,  and  two  or  three  isolated  cottages,  may 
bfc  mentioned  as  exceptions.  The  noble  fount- 
ain around  which  all  these  buildings  are  clus- 
tered,ho^vever  grateful  to  the  invalid,  found  but 
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»uir#.  - A cow  pic  of  young  ttrgpxcjfi,  ' 

Mice  in  uxtUtfuliMg  the  baggages  white  O^yon 
trunslcrrpd  this  live  cargo  to  the  shelter  of  the 
house;  They  wero  mi  radioed  *nro  A i&jgg 
w h i unvaried  room,  the  wailh  b(  tv  Inch  were 


j oniuTuenled  wid;  wudiis  pF  cedar  atid  IjtJnV 
gntpkfe  prit \<»  frbifi  the  7nv0.se s Street. 

I Arpung  these  were'  portraits  of  the  I*  reside  ut*. 

! scene*  from  the  Mexican  War.  and  the  Virgi’uhi 
| ISettiitv,  ip  u Itaimng  red  dr^*  *A  ri^gnb  )*nr- 
I U?ul  girl  were  making  all  haste  to  kindle  a ftp: 
\ *ifu  w,'i  WM«>d,  m.d  vf-woral  dripping,  discim- 
sohif?  o'oc.vnnred  wistfully  m nt  the  open.  door. 

• lllie  iadies,  yairHifiii  of  8oitnmvr)-s  w Drain  gnda- 
rim,,  did  mi  .ltrtik  downcast,  hut  woie  a tpitei, 
f do  t^nuiried  pir,  a*  if,  in  tko  ^Idrfhrnfc  pH  rase. 

'h^d  removed  to  ‘‘keep  a stiff 
1 Cm/ou  whistled  as  he  haded  him-cdf  drying 

hi>  jLOin.  . 

“This  Jpokij  jolly  1”  said  lay  t>  tog  the*  fire- 
place, from  wbwe,e>  rolled  Vuthfoos  of 

snmkc«  ilmttopm.d  over  the  £clli;%v  uml  tom 
hull'  filled  the  roohu. 

■ ) dm/t  w.  >»nv  thirv*  1 m r t ton ) uri y )oU v a bou i 
i t\! ’ replied  rannv5  ;iu  ;t  firm  tone.' 

“^Vdl  it  dear  up,  ,1‘nrfeV" 
u I think  it  will, 


thoV  At  tbs \&p  >£ A‘Ktt<m ^ f hoj 

had  some-  grand  keen$r?V :£Hhn«|'h 

bm  dindy  Jt M,-;-i'ii<.:fl  through  the  fYdi  in*. 'torrents, 
OniV*nn  AViia  sort*));  tetajiied  T/fat^ip/  itwd  take 
.eharmeg,  for  n tolewr  dnv  rpi  the  itmrroiv*<  lie 
vv'ejit  *6  far e hidk; 

4$d.  make ’Inquiry  of  a-  smii-ifiy' 

; forgnriian  m io  the  probability 
• r 'i-tor  fin  ding  erimrtaiimr.efit 
"l dimpled  lingers  plucked 
Vv  the  tdae-ve,  “Tpnp, 

! -r.'t  s» .;p  here;  let  its  go  pH  tp 
hr  fatokhridee  Alhm.”  Uepre- 
not  to  notice  her,  hut 
tug  drifter  fo  drive  orb . ^.jUr 
wfe  dtogppoufod  all  trin*x%  : ri;ri’toy'’ 
of  the  viTiiAiv,  and  the  swollen. 

• ‘UkiXftd  Feiwfol  ; ; 

ilur.tujli  ♦ he  c rf‘  vices  it*  ? hel  rjVr  v 

hndt!dft» irv  •which  they  were  tr«*v- 

er^>i . The  road  iviyy  Imtcsidm^  :: ^ 

eii6iig;h  it  -Wound  orir  piAv 

v-tll.',  dark  dc-y»]>v  vrdv>,  ,ip«l  or, 

^shmalh*  cn>,suig  a ■ ' tVatritu?;  ckj 

A j;  ra 

the  «;)<» ^Ta  of' .nunnimeH  1 

trahdu  .cnv'etdl  nuir.d  thoai, 

iJcifeuiiy  be  hrgid  Mice 

•'i*?v*i,jr. -i]  *hn?  he  nonhi  a-  h.  h . ^ /{• 

c.nrrs  a »>i<cas  fui  y.H  day  a-  oriv,-  sv\y:V 

* g team  ; io<d  n wav.  »iUiini-  -yyhlj’.y 

5PQru*ly  r^olv.ed  to  lake  llie  first' 

■ I f-  Ww;  not  itThg - 1 1 fon*.  they . ' ' 

<saw  4 wldfo  cotia^n  nmt'iig  liic 

i *v>y& *<#  * J v4- • ia'ich  - • 

t;n;Fdtuyr  k^Wrj?. k^v^vi  i^inc  He  - 

■■  ■‘''jpW.cdcirru*^  ” “ 

ftvkvj®i*^vi3iA^y.;^r4 i>-T;  >rfh:HJ-  tl ig 
<l/tV^  And  ^fCC-vhV6-*^r*d  fur  il'o^fil- 
:tyf " 0 v^'rjvcafu 
‘ XTv  - #v,  jnyri' i‘a^  liffinn  - 
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u It  seern9  strange  that  those  possessed  of  so 
large  a stock  of  health,  and  surrounded  with 
every  circumstance  of  happiness,  should  permit 
themselves  to  bo  annoyed  and  made  ill-humored 
by  so  slight  a matter  as  n min.  The  complaint 
of  die  Sybarite,  who  could  not  sleep  because  of 
a crumpled  rose-leaf  in  ids  couch,  h scarcely 
more  absurd  than  what  we  hear  daily  on  the 
subject  of  the  weather.  The  farmer,  indeed, 
may  grieve  over  his  blasted  crops,  and  the  mar- 
iner dread  the  coming  storm.  Where  fortune 
and  life  may  be  at  stake,  it  is  but  human  to 
murmur.  But  to  the  butterflies  of  existence, 
how  can  it  matter  whether  it  ruins,  or  snows, 
or  blows,  whea  the  worst  result  to  them  is  hut 
the  defeat  or  postponement  of  some  idle  scheme 
of  pleasure?  Unless,  indeed,  a man  may  have 
inconsiderately  eaten  and  drunk  himself  into  a 
lit  of  gout  or  inflammatory  rheumatism ; then 
he  may  curse  the  weather  a little.” 

“The  orator  descended  a little  toward  the 
last,  I think,”  Faid  Fanny,  laughing j “Like  n 
lark,  he  flew  high,  nnd  lighted  low.” 

Dora  asked  when  Porte  intended  to  preach 
again?  And  Minnie  inquired  if  he  meant  to 
classify  them  With  the  butterflies? 

“ Of  that  species,”  replied  he,  “ that  will  make 
the  butter  fly  when  the  time  arrives.” 

“ Bah  ! w hat  a worn-out  joke  !” 


“When  ?" 

“I  can’t  tell,  Cousin  Dimple;  but  I have  al- 
ways observed  that  when  it  rained  it  cleared  up 
afterward.” 

“ 1 think  exposure  to  the  damp  has  rusted 
vour  wit,  Cousin  Porte,  as  well  as  your  gun- 
iock” 

“ Indeed,  child,  if  you  take  the  observation 
iu  a proper  sense,  there's  both  wit  and  philos- 
ophy iu  it.”  ♦ 

Dora  intimated  that  smart  people  were  some- 
times very  tiresome ; and  Fanny  observed  that 
when  one  was  wearied  and  uncomfortable,  such 
answers  appeared  impolite,  nnd,  to  say  the  least, 
she  thought  both  the  wit  and  philosophy  rather 
untimely.  Crayon  apologized  for  his  wit,  but 
insisted  that  philosophy  was  peculiarly  necessary 
for  the  weary  and  dispirited ; something  depend- 
ed, however,  upon  the  manner  in  v.hich  it  was 
nerved  up. 

“If  supper  was  served  up,”  said  Dora,  “you 
might  call  your  nonsense  by  any  name  you 
pleased.” 

“Ah,  girls!”  began  Mr.  Crayon,  “you  should 
read  Epictetus : ‘ $Qi\ffrir  avec  juitienccyjouir  avtx 
modulation.*  ” 

“ Fiddlestick  J”  said  Funny. 

“Why  didn’t  you  quote  that  at  breakfast  this 
morning  ?” 


tub  mitteh  rum 


as  usual,  was  engaged  in  finishing  a pair  of  red 


Porte  was  about  lighting  the  match  of  an  in- 
tellectual roeket,  intended  to  carry  confusion 
and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  when 
supper  w its  announced. 

Peace  and  cheerfulness  being  thus  restored, 
our  friends  were  gathered  around  the  blazing 
parlor  fire,  where,  with  needle,  pen,  and  pencil, 
they  busied  themselves  pleasantly  enough.  The 
circle  was  shortly  enlarged  by  the  pale,  meek- 
eyed  young  woman  who  hud  done  the  honors  of 
the  table,  and  who  appeared  to  be  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  the  old  couple.  She  seemed  to  think 
it  her  duty  to  entertain  the  strangers,  but  her 
subdued  manner  did  not  much  enliven  the  con- 
versation. Minnie,  behindhand  with  her  work, 


socks  for  her  doll. 

“ What  cute  little  socks  [n  said  (the  woman, 
regarding  the  work  with  interest. 

Minnie  exhibited  her  doll.  As  the  young 
matron  held  the  toy  to  the  light,  her  eyes 
sparkled  and  her  hand  trembled.  “ How  pret- 
ty! It  is  doubtless  for  some  little  girl,  Miss? 
IIpw  it  will  please  her !” 

Iier  evident  emotion  nml  eagerness  readily 
suggested  the  cause  of  this  admiration,  and  were 
irresistible  to  one  of  Minnie’s  generous  temper. 
“You  must  keep  the  doll,  Madam,”  said  ehe, 
“as  a present  for  your  little  girl.” 

A look  of  mortal  agony  overspread  the  young 
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vvaim?*  3I1d  ]u,,f^^V[^  tiuiveJX'4i  a*  siiti  c*- 

. iayc&  to  “ T V ^ : ' _*•  ‘ 

‘•.Fi)r  iri<v  Misst  No-rtm— ^ not  for,  tnmc  ‘ 
My  cliHi  .4$.  deed  •"  A ail 
With  he/  h unit*:  lm&U?i}#d  fm>n  &g  rwnn 

f{  ^lorvou^yiiinMi^]^  the 

broken  mato&'bt  sfottd  tkdt  hong  Upon  die  moiini- 
-aikkide*,  iiSj4  it/ititre  iooketi  fr*.  it*  hei-  jfuc#  had 
jju$t  ivaxhecl,  and  not  yet  yvftHsjl;  The  car- 
riage waVcm  linnd  fictunes;  our  travelers  Yuul 
fciiuui  tUtiir  scar*,.  and  “were  laboring  to-'-jAuyr 
it wav  the  f.umbettmoc  p resen  u or  spider  and 
rhe*  Hints  \vhioh  were  farced  upon  hr  th« 
kitully  ttirrnuesob  the  cottage,  Just  dam  ‘hey 
heard  the  splashing  sound  of  a hdiweVfrctf,  mid 
d*e  fnmfcr*  son,  » stout  young  mail  of rifcuut 
iinwiid.!  weiUv\  rode  up. 

| . stranger ! You  rimV  cyi  on.  1 Itv 

out  of  it*  hanks.  The  ford,  at 
and  wugli ; hut  limy,  it  rs  till  fuuxti* 
*#£  and  blocked  up  with  drtU-wnt^i.? 

looked  blank,  * flow  far  itf  it 

fiomlierc?” 

l*  Bail*  a mile/’  was  the  response. 

“Then  we  will  look  at  it  uursidvcs.M  gy,'/ • 
“Very  thcjcfri^;;  H'Whdiri  ;y6u 

4ce : it  you'll  Ui  satis-  :/. : .?•  ;y  ;.■;/.  ;*■  ■-. 

bed*  . . ' ' 

C'ompmued  by  thd 

;■>  \vito  ear-  .•  ^ v- 

mmu-tfl  It  the  Uiif^V  - „ U*ji 

' •; . ilii (*$* 

:^Nmv,  Mmugv.,  t 

IrtmptlngL-  ^ Pruvi-  . 


« if.h  ifrrflftifc 


denee,”  said  the  young  farme; 
eye,  u But.  if  you  re  bound  to  cross,  Pin  with 
you.”  :Vy  t ';.  ■;  ':*(.•  • • ' _/■: ' 

Be  iheti  shovred  them,  a short  distance  bfcUm 
the  fun],  a rustic  bridge,  by  which  they  might 
gain  the  opposite  bank  without  the  rkk  «f  .putt- 
ing in  Bni  earn  ace.  To  ntuin  t]m  bridge,  the 
ladles  were  to  he  to  led  dhtatiee  «cto«s 

shitl  low  wutcr,  and  tfifcu  wwe  uxjieefcal  to  \vvdk 
n p me  lug  tbot  sj^uried  »ju?  toiTem,  tluoc  nhnot 
forty  fdef  wide.  The  pwriy  flcscendefl  fl^nr  the 
fiivfnage,  nnd  the  farmer,  liirowing' uf  huMuui, 
r Itinged  tutu  fftc  water,  nnd  be^am. ip^tfly  trimt'k- 
in^  uT.  the.  liriftrlogH,  \Vhai  w ith  tha  ax  HUid 
f>) nfeiigth,  tiie  trees,  one  rdlcr  «notliOr;( 
•wove  sent  r?f?i,rng  dmv  n the  sttunm,  uud  m half 
Jin law  * find*,  part  of  the  difluailty  "«s  inauvcd 
i lie  i:wjU'v,  HV/MO while,  had  Muromuk-if  fikayov.. 
ju.d  ho  t c»  itu.'d  liiiii  -for  bin  rashtie.^  and.  i.d^tk 
n;kj,  tlmt.  lie  waded  >ome  distance  into  the  w m e; 
U;  gei.  rtd  them. 

t:  St:\y\  gwU,  for  the  bridge  !'' 

“ We  can  never  walk  it!"  cried  they,  il  with 
Xhufi.  wild  Torrent  below  if"  i . 

And  nitli  many  piotesUitirm?,  nr n\  cyHatuw. 
tiotis  tliey  UeV^  duly  ImhifUtfli*}  i*iTd>? 


. 
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the  water,  to  the  heap  of  rocks  that  constituted 
the  nearer  abutment.  In  vain  Porte  railed  and 
encouraged;  in  vain  he  skipped  to  and  fro 
across  the  log,  with  assumed  nonchalance ; they 
clung  together  like  bees  hiving,  and  refused  to 
move. 

Porte  appealed  to  Fanny.  “ Come,  my  he- 
roine, lead  the  way!  Remember  Elizabeth 
Lane,  who  ran  from  Fort  Wheeling  to  the  pow- 
der-house and  back,  across  the  fire  of  five  hun- 
dred Indians.  Come,  show  the  pluck  of  your 
grandmother  !” 

The  blood  began  to  glow  in  Fanny’s  face. 

, 44  Porte,  stop  with  your  buffoonery.  I believe 
I could  walk,  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  from 
looking  at  the  water.” 

“ Then  here — give  me  your  hands ; rest  them 
upon  my  sides — thus.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed 
upon  my  glazed  cap.  Forward !” 

As  they  crossed  with  steady,  mincing  steps, 

**  There  was  silence  deep  as  death* 

And  the  boldest  held  their  breath 
For  a time.'* 


44  Here  we  are !”  said  Porte,  seating  Fanny 
on  a mossy  rock.  44  It  was  nothing,  after 
all.” 

Minnie  followed,  and  then  Dora.  44  All 
safe!”  shouted  Crayon,  as  this  last  sunk,  pale 
and  exhausted,  beside  her  companions.  44  How 
her  hands  trembled !” 

44  Did  mine  tremble?”  asked  Fanny. 

44 That  they  did,”  replied  he;  “and  your 
cheeks  have  scarcely  recovered  their  color  yet.” 

44  And  now,  brother,  as  we  are  all  over,  you 
arc  surely  not  going  back  ?” 

44  Certainly.” 

44  What!  to  cross  in  the  carriage?” 

44  Why  not?” 

“Indeed,  you  shall  not  go.  Let  the  man 
drive  it  over.  Give  him  money — reward  him 
well.  You  shall  not  go  back,  positively.  If 
you  do,  I’ll  certainly — What  shall  I do  ?” 

44  You  may  follow,  if  you  think  proper,”  said 
Porte,  coolly,  recrossing  the  bridge. 

44  If  he’s  drowned,”  said  she,  despairingly, 
44 it  will  be  due  to  his  own  perversity;  and  they 
may  look  for  his  body  up-stream — it  will  never 
float  with  the  current.” 

“Mice,  will  you  cross  in  the  carriage  or  on 
the  log?” 

“ I was  jest  a-thinkin’,  Mossa,”  replied  Mice, 
exhibiting  considerable  indecision  in  his  man- 
ner, “if  de  carriage  turns  over,  den  I can’t  git 
out ; if  I falls  off  de  log,  den  I gits  drownded. 
1 never  was  much  for  walkin’  logs  no  how.” 

44  Then  get  in  the  carriage.” 

“S’posc  it  washes  over,  Mass’  Porte,  den 
how  ?” 

“ Go  across  the  log,  then,  if  yon  prefer  it.” 

44 1 say,  Mass*  Porte,  docs  it  wabble  ?” 

The  body  of  the  carriage  was  loaded  with 
stones  to  serve  as  ballast  against  the  force  of  the 
current.  The  farmer  stood  in  front,  reins  and 
whip  in  hand,  ready  for  the  start.  Porte  mount- 
ed beside  him,  crack  went  the  whip,  and  in 
plunged  the  horses.  In  a moment  they  were 
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floundering  in  water  which  swept  over  their 
backs,  and  a foot  deep  in  the  carriage.  The 
sorrel  stumbled  and  disappeared  entirely,  the 
vehicle  swayed  and  tilted,  the  men  swung  their 
weight  against  the  current,  the  horse  rose  again 
from  the  foam  snorting  and  plunging.  The 
driver  lathered  the  horses  and  the  waves  altern- 
ately with  the  splintered  whip-stock,  while  Porte 
poured  forth  his  vocabulary  of  encouragement 
and  abuse  in  a voice  of  thunder.  Another  tug 
— 44  Whoop! — the  roan  is  down — we’re  tilting — 
no,  she  rights  again !”  The  roan  emerges,  rear- 
ing like  a sea-horse.  Again — 44  Lay  to  it,  you 
bloody  tackies!”  The  wheels  rattled  through 
the  shallow  water,  and  the  steeds  stood  dripping 
and  panting  upon  the  further  shore.  The  girls 
hurried  down  the  bank,  breathless,  to  offer  their 
congratulations,  while  Porte  waved  his  cap,  and 
drowned  the  voice  of  the  waters  with  his  tri- 
umphant shouts. 

Mice  finding  himself  alone  on  the  other  shore, 
and  roused  probably  by  the  success  of  the  pas- 
sage, made  a desperate  rush  at  the  bridge.  He 
started  upright,  but  finding  that  the  log,  or  his 
his  head,  wabbled  more  than  he  anticipated,  he 
sunk  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and  finally  got 
astride  and  rode  himself  over. 

A careful  examination  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
showed  that  they  had  received  no  damage  be- 
yond a wet  trunk  and  a damp  floor.  Owing  to 
some  opportune  holes  in  the  bottom  the  water 
had  run  out  as  fast  os  it  had  nin  in,  and  for  the 
rest  the  carriage  was  all  the  better  for  a good 
washing.  The  stones  were  unloaded,  and  the 
legitimate  proprietors  restored  to  their  places. 

The  ladies  gracefully  took  leave  of  the  farmer, 
and  the  carriage  went  on  its  way. 

Porte  Crayon  tarried  until  they  were  out  of 
hearing. 

44  My  friend,”  said  he,  44  you  have  done  me  n 
great  service,  and  done  it  gallantly.  Permit 
me  to  offer  you  something  in  remuneration.” 

The  young  man  put  back  the  proffered  gold. 

“For  money,  Sir,  I would  not  have  done  as 
much ; for  the  lady,  I would  be  glad  to  have 
done  much  more.  That  one  with  the  golden 
hair,  may  God  bless  her !” 

Their  road  that  day  lay  through  a valley 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains  vale  and  mount- 
ain, covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  prime- 
val forest ; while  the  clearings,  with  their  rude 
huts,  were  few  and  far  between.  The  way  was  a 
succession  of  mud-holes,  rocks,  and  deep- washed 
gullies ; sometimes  the  swollen  brooks  from  the 
mountains,  leaving  their  own  beds,  took  to  the 
highway,  and  the  horses  went  splashing  through 
water  over  their  fetlocks  for  half  a mile  at  a 
time.  Anon  they  were  astonished  by  an  ap- 
parition, significant  of  civilization,  indeed,  but 
wholly  unlooked-for  in  this  region.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a toll-gate. 

44  What ! do  they  take  tolls  on  such  roads  as 
this?” 

44 That’s  what  I was  put  here  for,”  replied  the 
man,  laughing. 

“Call  dis  a pike!”  exclaimed  Mice,  swelling 
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rocks,  precipices,  swollen  stream*  to  evas- — " 
Here  Crayon  paused. 

il  l think,'*  *aid  Fanny*  "you  were  n great 
goose  to  go  back  and  cross  that  ford  in  the  cat- 
nugc.^ 

^.Fttnny/’  stfid  Crayon,  with  tm  air  of  tijjr- 
hi  tv,  "should  { permit  A stranger  to  incur  a risk 


dirt  n v fclj; the  Od£inal  dye  was  almost  invisible. 
Nqnm»,yoit5  (ieer-skiti  legging*,  and  enrobd  packs, 
wdtiie  every  owe  vraa  accoutred  witb  ^ wlck^ 
looking  knife,  powder-horn,  and  bulkn-poceli, 
and  untried  ut  a slope  or -trail  a long  rifle.  A< 
this  formidable eomj’any  afyiroaehed,  with  than 
swinging  stride  {Juac til iar  tp  -the  ihdwutALXtegfc ; 
Mice  tUJTied  of  an  u^hy  iious,  and  spasmodically 
drew  up  ^ horses. 

v^S’jvorb  dhtt^  Is  robbery  Mass*  Forte,  tvk*t 
svtr  gUiMC to  do?” 

forest  dark  and  lonely,  and  the  sftiiL 
dehfiesi;  of  the  apparition  had  tuken  Crayon 
cjtiito  off  ttii<-  guard.  He  begun  1u  cmevWu 
Mice’*  suggestion  him^jU,  mid.vvant  far  a s 
to  jpuHb  back  the  guard  <if  his  tiftc^loc  k and 
loosen  bis  knife  in  k*  sUeaib.  **  Hue  whet, 
chance,”  said  he,  notedly,  ^ferwi  exn on  aguiinJt 
six  Stalwart,  we.lUamwd  reifem**  All  pin  huh  e-. 
roQ.  Tins  black  .wrcmndvcl  h turning  w h i tv, 
hc/U  ho  of  nr>  use,  yrol^dy  Xf4  better  givtb  up 
my  money  i}ujktly*'—udd  be  nibbed  before  my 
Indi^,  yust  attdr  ^ rlh^ipginshcd  my  Adf, 

run!  No,  by  thuiuieiv  i wtm,U  it  .shall  I*  m 
farre  hut  a tragedy.  At  ieu^v  that  shag-eared 
villaiu  ii\  front  fclmU  bite  the  dust,  perhaps  the 
oi  lier  will  run ; I hope  m. 
r FvriiYy/1  ijuoth  fie  aloud*  ‘VhimM 

rue  Uvo  knapsack/' 

feDo  yati  wapt  roar  book 
to  sketch  these  queerdookaug 
me u ?”  n > k c»  l Funti y , \ n 1 1 oceih . 
Ivy  .ns  Porte  fumbled  4tf  the  &ac  A 
tor  Ihs  revolver. 

/_  •"  ‘ "Trohnbly  I rnny,,r  replied 

. i(r  hLvwii it  emotion. 

By  this  time  the  men  were* ' 
beside  the  carriage,  but  instead 
of  any  fiostile  demonstratron, 

' r* |v.  t lie y s« lured  the  travelers  ci ill) . 

“.Hone  gone  by,  and  never 
•«;//•:  t«»eh  iis:’'  quoth  the,  ronfhiruui. 

dn.ujug.  <A  Uji:,-r  tuvuif.1  ; *aru! 
dure  * a.  dorra  rail  unci  hind  Ivp 
OjfTtev  bundle.* 

. h»0 ; Porte, 

“ they  fin 
have  known, 
that  Jnuo  rtehfst.  .Muck  them, 

' " dgirl^r  fliby  ivf:sendjle  vary  much 
j\avfy  Dti  ijreir  mum  treat j 
tiie  itrcut  exj'cditimi  ta  the 
y%$.  ••*  l>!uuk water,” 

£ -:  After  ibis'  adveniure  the  grr}s 

fed  a-dotiae;  Mini  1 r .y.m  fed 
UOM  - piriio>i»plnc-  »e’.  ei  *c  j*i? 
the  inurtfe  of  courage  And  the 
*-;v  nioliV  ts'of  bh^n  ueti^ti  ^ 

^ Zi  uf  Tii^rt*  • 

. irtoi/y of |iii» rnaV 

v ' ’.  fUuy  were  of  it*v  tntt^ 

. physical  » t-lw^ctjRr  fo  timJ  « 
place  Iri  iln^dotpreLcndjifig'  nar- 
tauvci.  Mpre^tr,  us.- the-  pHi 
. . . , Of  :4^n^fesita3Ati  ia:scark«ly--atU' 


should  l permit  A stcanget*  ta  incut  a risk 
in  my  service  that  1 feared  to  share  myself f” 
Fanny  s face  glowed  with  gen  ermj*  fee  ling, 
ami  hev  acquiescence  iu  thii  sOiUibicat  Was  fcigv 
ni tied  by  .wletjee^ 

'*  As  i Jiavc  remarked,  tlta  m-M-  uf  tobb^  no 
longer  exists/'  -o l' ',  :'/V'fc  • 

^ Biy^  de  Lord,  Massa,  wlial  iitul-  jaf  men  H 
deiri  ‘r* ' V\.  AJ ’fv- ; . ;•■  ' 

At  a lilUe  iiistAnec  4ix  mm  word,  seen 
totting-  f^jtn  %it>od;d;td  adranelng  Toward 
the  vurvmgo  l*y  do;  wiml  in  Indian  die.  The  ir 
WPI>earAttee  w<w  «acft  tniglil  Lfcve  jtt^ibed 
any  surmise  h?  th^r  K-gfUd  that  did  not  rank 
them,  as  flftrchjr.f  . ‘ ’’ 

Their  were  aertrly  hid- 

den  by  sfbwehcA'  halt,  hhtg  mat  fed  _ im  k,,  wl 
shaggy  beards.  TJiair  hunting'-rhh"??  and  tfmv- 
sMit^Vwej!©-  of  TTiountain  jcaiU'  e<4oiy?i 
ory.Wk,  but  torn,  abutted,  ami  bu^n?ju;d  with 


Go  gl< 
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\ Grojctb  d imbed  the  cliff,  ami  was  soon  jbsxirbeJ 
in ' h *i»  favorite  occupation.  « , 1 / . , 

These  spring  arc  donated  in  I be  northwest- 
ern part  of  Rockbridge  County,  on  the foam 
; -turnpike  road,  leading  from  Lexington  to  the 
Wann  Bprings,  by  which  route  they  are  -usually 
approached  from  ciust  or  West.  The  buildings 
are  geuemtiy  of  l»nck>  sy h*  tnnt  io ) ly  built  and 
ue.il -arranged,  To  the*  eye  it,  is  o ae  of  the 
ptefwanlest  plsnses  In  the  nio upturns,  The  (hitr- 
nstcr  of  dife-wat#  Very  like  that  vf  the  Bath 
Alum,  although  cWudVr*  jnv«l  physicmoH  hare 
tUscovurod  some  dlffeivnco  vn  Its  analysis  and 
af/piioiitKJti  to  dUrikU-fi,  ’i  he  \vuter  h\  obtained 

in  the  some  dripping* 

fVotn.  a slate  cW In  little  reservoirs  of  stmie  atul 
•cement*  The  riitt  here,  however,  fa  more  .tin- 
ptudhg  in ' fippenrancc,  he  in"  eighty  or  uiuety 
i cbetlri-  heiglrt  ueurl^ ^ perpbndtcnlAr. 

From  the  summit  of  this  bank  ihe  Imvn,  to 
dosed  by  asemh  irde  nt  cottage^  parti  idly.shttded 
j?re#w  *J$tf  tftf  Witfi  groups 

of  gay  1 y tlK'Hise.d  vVitony  }o events  a jdc-asirig  and 
[ htdoifti^  Jiteun'. ' \ri*W  In  barrels  aud 
JntWti^hn^ iihd  jails  From  its  solid 

Tomepiif,  f?rc  ' spotted  from  this 


cfpaaro  to  ike  task  of  relating  what  our  trnvdera 
saw  ami  w^oriiplbhed  on  this  eventful  journey, 
it.eott  not  be  exported  to  tel]  all  fcKev  thought  at 
tha  same  time.  Even  while  they  snoozed  ami 
dreamed,  they  were  afailled  by  a cracking  noise 
Atotritlri*  nimiiog  gear of  their  vcliide.  A dose 
inKpedlon  aseer  mined  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
foi-^^le,  which  was  giving  way  nprlerfha  rode 
nml  repefUed  shocks  it  had  m*civ«ul  tiini  dn>.  Y;> 
ovoid  ah*r4iUe  smash,  It  wus  deemed  joivi;- 
&bb?  to  perform  the  rm  of  the  *bnY  journey  ffu 
mot ; nor  wen?  the  htdfe  didmftftenc?!  when 
a W':itrun;ui  tfcld  them  ir  erased  yet  Tour 
miles,  to  tiuMV  place  of  deditmtiom 

K41r.lv  lr>  the  afte rnrKm  they  espied  a chc-tcr 
of  IniiidingK  pf^ping;  from  among  tha  ti*oosv 
nestled  deep  In  a little : V$#ty  at  tlfh  foot  <ifa 
i f%h  moivmnbe  *3*lfis£  ns  ibfcy  goeMeif,  was 
the  Itor k bridge  Alo mv  ratnj diccfyly  yni« -its  ap- 

of  the _ 3.eiu.-o n,  they  still  found  some-  hn^o-fog 
;y^iuvrH,4vlK‘se  [M}jkcac^%  and  ^fee4hIo.njtloriCT^ 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  Uieir  ^bort  ^o- 
:jporn,  * . ‘ r r'-' - 

the  itidtes  were  ynJdked;  to  ihe'  gal- 
imtr?  of' two  gentlemen  for  a gn me  of  ten  pips, 
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imrt'Urcd.  yard*  U-yomL  on  the  same  ridge, 
stamteihe  Military  whusfc  cMMrllPted; 

..,:VT*  V . : ,y  milte  -and  4otvei>'ure‘ firoperlv 5n 

/ ; ;v  ■ - ^ ' its  purposes,  -ana  Mtiitwi  •.a^j’e^iWy.  whiff  fhv 

i/V  v Italian  jfkmns  of  As  neighbor.  The  liryMtntty 

dfji  •;*•••„  -.'.vc  >•-.,•  being  unclfet-tlf^  juttfiyttu&tr  u»vtkt:  Skate; 

iti  & prosperous  cumitHou y :A>ttl- 

.'•  *.  ; sight  to  see  t li e long  ; army  of  fight  lade  cadet* 

marching  imp  church  or  going  thr<awh  *,if’r 
<i 51 S IV  exercises  on  ihe  purrakogrotmd ; ifrnil  ifcitli 
1 \ iittjro  *o  wane?*  the  manly  «o urt*i«Y 

i " v.uh  nhh-ii  diuv  m^eivt*  and  do  tire  ftottore  of 

I the  jihifv  t.r  M»:in-/ors.  am!  tin*  air  of  urvk-r  nn*:V 

•:  mU'OhI iron luii  that  reigns  through  the  whole  v> 

•;  *#*.,  ..  . . ,,  The  proximity >«f  dw  inMiiiniftos.  ^^rned 

^L  i ^jr  * by  dUffkmrU ' tuuj’iff'^erly 

, " kad  to  fom#  gsmirid  rftH^iiona  on  .ifoe  suhjet’j. 

'•’. It  imUw*  Utile  in  this  $j0  of  Uw.>k*  u hut  rou* 

" ' kv*  ' IgT^  tin?  may  lit*  nun  hod  uid  for  the  o»u>i!igem  j opi], 

/ ,JH8^  • •'.  - the  prostTil'Od  oouVbO  Yd  airy  eoiJe^A  <ri  iijgiU 

■ 4mBsLiLo  Mfif  ynhuol,  if  !£, ‘WfeiiliJc'  fptii&h  a 

j suhicient  tbuhdiirlo'n  for  whatever  Riiper*Tru< 

• ' BP ’.  wre  of  learning  or  science  might  niWrwuid  U 
Kk.  jEL-j^Rfc.  inked  ihereon.  But  in  rhe  Kkautiv  rkguU- 

'■v  and  lax  discipline  of  fud^t  school  the 

• i pmumouut  lesson  of  life  is  di«n?«pirdc<K  The 

JR  . ^^jnate’retifflrns-  to  the  paternal  umxtfiofi  with 

•y^  ' • '*%•' *>^aT  a ,-m  ir vorii;^  of  the  classic?,  mmo  premai arc 

i?.  r.N  i*Ii  great  hiil  it  k*si  rif  epne^li.;;  rather  »•  on  fused 

; ^,v,.  <‘d e:i.**  of  min.lhr,it:tti*.-al  hanfionios,  and  a ij>mr. 

' of  (u«(hpi\li?iurion-  tlmi  & likely  to  .nuke  him 

a iunsancu  io  hnmeJf  i»mi  society  for  a Jong 
A5,VM<M‘f;  dime  tdierward;  Tvot  those  whcdtisonift 

place,  and  laing  tv  »:a-in^tdo**;dde .•ivvemni;  U>  tlis^  of  hhcdience,  ivhfch  give  iiuinliuti^  and  di.r.dty 

proprietors  to  thu  diameter,  and  tench  ewedi  one  'iikpn$r 

The  pimney  from  tins  plAeo  to  Le  diigtoth  sit  v mid  preatm^s  ttf  Imitig  a la*-  unto 
over  a well-grsded  road,  w.i*  on  marked  l.»\  any  a;her»-'  are  timy  taught  t>yr;te.fiifiri*s?diy?  ;■ 

< i rc n mhUvnce  tvu r tiiyv  of  fevprd  elMiei  by  )>tm  or  The  military  Sy:su*nt  i&  attiudi 

pejicii  exf^pt,  indeed,  the  , ^]feblrtuvcfe  of  rite  siftliv  i^nt  irupdctaiiee 
House  Mountains:,  around  the  h;iKe>  of  whkh  and  to  enfoixe  hahhs  c»r  vTjofliv; mo  moa  dm  c 
they  . passed.  bh^d  to The  vontli  & u>nsdt.x}m 

This  isolated  antf  cwrtaOnt  prinp  to  n ] Hf  f tibdnUnat.i^r;. -lies  tH^  ptmif  of  honory  so.d 
wasidemlile  height  above  the  smTOunding  aamy: . with  ihe  ] rwmp  and  ir^ppimrs 
in ^ and  is  seen;  ami  remarked  from  n gvuut  d}s^|!«f  ^ learned  with  greater  fhitik 

"tanee.  rJyhe  outlines .ufiliii^Qiotiittiuifar  tQ$wt\hfa  »du%jipd  het  ernes  more  j»erumneialy  ftx»:*t|  uj^an 
those  *?f  Virginia,  barns,  or  of  old  - fiuhiohhd  iIm?  »-i»u  »•;>.•  on.  What  effect  this  sy*u*nt,  gtu* 
iupped-roof  tiouse^.  Hence  the  tm me.  cnidy  upplicd,  might -."have  in  cheek* rig  the  ton> 

The  town  of  Lexivigtou  is  heahtilhily  situated  uenev  to  Unpertinenee  and  jawlrssues.*-  ha  . r 
y|nt  an  eminence  in  the  uiidftt  of  the Tjreat  yal* ' T^^^jchl,lh>jpn-  of . yoving  Amerieim^ 
l sty)  end  its  horizon  *sT>dumk;d  on  all  side*  -hv  to--  Who^hidl  »yc  leave  it  to?  Crayon  nibtel 
blue  tnpimiainc,  whose  /*utiinev  areuneomin* fn%  ion  foudioad  ami  haikod  puzxJed.  • • Mr  t T^y>rv 
iy  divcrsiOed  mid  pleoMtig.  It  k lolerahiy  well  H'txM  U>  l»u  tummy  tvfunm;r,v — "oHoec  n -n-:n 
built  for  a Virginia  town,  and  can  hoakt  itself'  uor  ThoVi,  on  etMHi»je.ratir>uv  yon  may  ^;nuyh 
!‘>y  hvo  eolleLun;  and  u law  ^chooK  to  sny  nothing  ot.a  all  thur  KHiiV;  i d i\u  lief  be  taken  for  i\  tlm;i/ 
ot  a.  e| >t  ,mhl  fumy  .hote) . —>* * Even  ^ visis  thrtii  u < ofmnfio  hti»i?triery  yym 

Thv/b»mldings  c\  VVasliiie/ton  CollegO  are  haveiidvneiued  fuming  ihe  eo«^wh^i  iftipb war  i 
J'K^tfvK*  the  suhurhs  of  the  hub  Intvfc  uttered  x(pi\ii<tt  t.il/p*;  y»f ' 

TPwp,  and  vhc  archbev-nnv  of  mi<: w nnd  hrak,  the  age,  and  the  eveihUtiug  tnw^  ot 

nlthOiigh  m*  aaly  < iussicai  k lb  forms  or  “ -Have  it-oV  Then  let  U semei.*' 

• •c»tor>v  ftt>tt»d»- in  henurifnl  relief  against  tie?  deep-  From  Le.vo»gi«  u>  pur  toweJio^  pursuml  Himr 
hlii«»;lwy]c'i»cahh<l’  At&ltdpd : hy  ihb  llVm.^  Vltumi-  jdumey  for  tbvt  r*r  tvvylyr  fniivs^  over  ah  vrtiif* 
a ufa  tHeJ  naiT*i  und  prifj-  '/erupt  plank  p;>ud y and'  nWul  mid^Tuy  3ftud  ihc 

yiplca  pf  •k*hiVt«tf4kc?-'RC'cn«f%  to  he  d riff-  : pleasure  of  ^Uehthg  on  takvs  and  hcer  with 

•my  inn  vf  public  ikAfcii  and  esteefTi.  A few  Che  uhi  wemmn  *wh?t  keeps  Uni  toil-g^O:.  A: 
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On  hearing  tW  Fanny  and 
Dora  looked  .wildly  about,  ax  if 
seeking  some,  plate  of  refugee 
and  finally  tied  through  the. 'gate 
l»j‘  whit!)  ti ley  had  tn^jr»id1,.iin*J 
v;'.r/  viiiy  halted  irheti  they  had  puto- 

3S/  ud  the  middle  of  the  highway. 

y Come  back,  rou  illly  rr^iu- 

1 ? Nr*,  no,  not  for  the  yrc^Jd  ’ 
© SK3!*:M  wfi  wobid  not  go  on  h agKi  m- 
S “ Don't  you  know  that  you 

/'“[  are  m i*  n nv  T' 

Do) ft  would  have  ittken  to 
djg^jSPp;'  ‘ !.er  herds  agnii.,  bit*  Kmnv 

h ^kipj^d  IXdfk  taind 

r>"]i;fl  roMv'-i  ;ULU4&&h.  *tdd  du*. 

r 4 }^u'  hv^  wc  ik 

V d.e  pobta.  road,  .iu't  -v*  vo 

2d  Torfo  M»v-v,vvi<d  j»>  r»;pi.n- 

■■Kyi  l pp  p raua-way*,  wit,!  holding: 
> them  he/*iut*ly  »xdore  ho  gave 

the.  i u lunu  atmii,  rrxjdai  ned  to 
thoro  that  they  ktood  over 
the  mitre  *>f  the  , Wlh • 

•Sa-  entirely- lipid  en  vvai*  the  ehnsuj  vvlii^fe.^f;;ijji»ir-' 
fUKl  r:  by  rtie  ?*Ainw  1 parapets  of 
jktfi  ho  \ rati: hntitidf  aeeti  persons 
out  being  •ftw»ye  of  It 


”,  :»;.ak«i  **v  a«Ktw  ..  V ’ 

••  v.  - * ' ■>:{  \ v V'  Y?7  .-•■•■’- ' d.-.Y 

they  left  ifrkkntfn  (horohgkftm:  4Wil 
m,mud  iUvir  hymen* %g^^an^ixrdr  toward  the 
••  ,A  ftye  or  nix  10U&* 

bfviighi  ii» ttiri  to  the  end  of  their  day’s  jou:  nr 
and  with  tasU.tss  shrovif,  a rUl  other  iiLvexsorics, 
Uj-ey  wer*  ^oori  ipfiill  ^enpatioi)  of  the  old* 
iltshikt^i  ^ittingrroom  at  fctie  Bridge  Hotel. 
fVjrte  Cray ou  nut  at  dri^  ^f  the  windows,  i« 
all  dhlivipUi!  of  |her  j/rexettr*  and 

huit.udug  fl.At  <k-i.vcUd*)fe  ah  of  UcJlmid : ,l  I'l 
. O!  fayh*  lim&iV*'  Had  he  been  les? 

and  more  corisiderarev  he :.  mu$t  have 
ihu  fltitlcrmpr  read^y  tt^tuniuior  «.%f  l|is 

mors  y\n»thfid*conijetniousT  Utr  eald  'n/deed  tuns) 
;$«  .tluicifftiricy,  tutd  im|>aL>«iyo  that  -siboh  •tlnit  iNtn 
thi#  ftir*faifted : 

. ‘ ' fy  /rt  v 

is  ?he  bridge  near 

: v >j  i o;.  j np,  a(»oh  >t:f/JNg  for  Jib  forget* 
:‘aU*r,**»,  atnl  imjmkled  uj  the  ladies  that  .if  they 
wi,rnd  wedk  with  lum  (f  .shnn,  di.^um-e.  tltcv 
riii^a  hare  u.  dbinrd  the  bridge  with* 

/>pi  deh&y;  Starting  f»;«im  the  tavern  dour^  they 
ihfc  pahlic  road  by  a gentle  ft^eenrrt  for 
^itty  6r pueei?,^ ^ wheu  Biey  c?ttne.  t«^  a ga^% 
•liiattf- ^ Ufuynn  entem).  /tod  uAing  Mkime  by 
tire  turn,  lie  fluxl^id . iu.idy  the  hv«iiehea  of  an 
vh.jH,  yjtb  h ti  j‘c?  forward  several  paces 
Uptft  they  reaebvU  a ^.on  of  rovky  tamer* 

^ remtjin  r 

She  shrieked,  and  woeld  lj;»ve  ihli  oj  hut  for 
of  hjtf'c/afrtjWdcid,  >vhw  hn.«tUy  with* 
ien'  ?ivr  fr^To  the  vj.ot,  *^nl  -eauni  {t,:r.  aII  :pale» 
tjrtsmhlibjr,  undar  viih-  ^luide  t*f.  an  dvfet- 

y?Wbttf3^thcj.Pla'tif.r  ?;  What  b it?*5  inquired 

w-  Oh,  i'orte.  how  'could  you  do  it ! The 
ibndev !.  iht?  t«ridgt  l we"re  on  the  liridce  r It 
U:rriye:!’*  1 


,w.. , ( _ „ 

promise^  he  nidiieed  his . t'Jiptives-  \<i  it' tom  to 
life  pomt  ot  vtewv 

(irother 


“ No  ri*ihl;»,;  lircttherj.  uo  ^tupnwr 
‘■b-  ’Toii  j|pp«>r?^dn«5;p  X \vm  Urn  k» heh  k-fght^h** 
ed  -n  the  result  of  o«y  hisi  in  ir>  unotl^u-/’ 

He  then  led  the  tality-.  aue  >r  a tizjiyT  h>  tin: 
parkpp^  where  on  ti»yk  haihi^  a«H  kziee#  they 
ventured  ro  J.joi  over  ti/v  • bvmk  into  t)  * a r awful 
y.hastxi,  w hick  k:\y  have  nerve  .fufheVent  to  view 
froiw  an  uprighi  posv) ion;  Ehnnv  uuempted  ity 
hold i it g vo  luo  hp'Uu'i’s  arm,  hot  fom«d  she 
ttonld  enthm*  it  only  for  n motiiank  wheis  her 
div^t;  Tmtin  and  tremhJing  knees  warmni  her  to 
desist.  CiUyort  junked  U>ii g and  oarneAtly  into 
the  abyss,  fianhded  )Vy  cWk  ini]w:ndtiig  riiffs  *A 
jrtgpud  Jonestomi,  fetmnie4  with  riv.h  \\remths 
of  tirl.or  t ita.’,  die  inost  hhauHltd  of  all  the  tribe 
of  ev^rgreeiii?.  ■ >;• 

iVGifk;  tbtrre  here  v observe  that  decayed 
rodar  »tuth|y^^j^ipg  from  a orwh^  iu  the 
'rocky.''f*m*  the  ventre  of  the  tdifisin  there,  two 
hundred  end  twenty -.feet  in  depth  by  the 
It  >v;is  vnt  nr  sawed  (dVweu  v/ilh  di»2  lop  of  ihg 
brivlgf.%  and  jiresehtud  a lint  svitfhph  id  afeut 
twelve  in chus  in  diameter,  and  distiuiriya  feet 
orarjorn  fw.on  the  parapet.  “ Once  4 tkh^ 
iso  I w |ftj.  toifh  A yntmg 

and  :>tor«]  wiih  Lorh  feet  uj»»ju  I hrd  stump 
II*:i  firmale  ymipurff^n  fa  ip  ted  putrigin,  while 

the  heroine  n vrd  In  r rioof.  »ud  blew  ki^es. if 
tfr«  taapx  who  fthfMid  a^Juv^'.lxddml  tlid  pnr«}.»et. 
When  I nvimty  yVayi  yimngik,  l had  (hi 
hardihood,  rk  miiu-r  the,  fkllV  ry  fiurf;  ime  foot 
np»m  ihuK^vcne  untp,  And  rerugjia  hi  that  j « h 
tton  to  so  mo  Tnmnahts*^  -I  had  a great  mind 
to  try  ft  with  both  fecr,  but  was  by 
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tlic  philosophic  reflection  that,  after  all,  I was 
emulating  ;t  woman,  and  could  only  surpass  her 
by  breaking  my  neck,  which  I had  no  mind  to 
do  at  that  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pudwbil- 
ity  of  the  whole  story  lacing  a lie/* 

Here  Porte  Crayon  fell  in  to  soliloquy.  “The 
very  recollection  makes  me  shudder  now.  Arc 
my  nerves  less  firm  than  of  yore?  or  is  it  mere- 
ly want  of  usage?  ‘The  native  line  of  resolu- 
tion sickbed  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought;’ 
orT  ns  plain  people  say,  maybe  I’ve  got  more 
sense  now  !n 

Crayon  took  a stick  and  commenced  pok- 
ing the  stump,  which  appeared  to  be  entire- 
ly decayed.  44 It  wouldn’t  bear  stepping  on 
now,  at  any  rate,”  lie  muttered.  41  It  is  a mere 

mmt 

“ Brother,  what  are  you  meditating?  Surely 
not  to  set  foot  upon  that  stump?” 

“N o,  child,  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

* IMys  ofniy  youth  I mourn  not  your  dcr«r.* 

Hays  of  fevered  blood  and  sickly  fancies,  of 
restless  anticipation  and  disappointed  hopes,  of 
cankered  blossoms  and  sour  fruit,  of  waning 
with  phantoms  and  worshiping  of  shadows. 
Wretched  indeed  must  be  his  manhood  who 


looks  back  with  regret,  and 
would  recall  the  days  of  his 
youth.  Probably  but  few*  would 
sincerely  wish  to  roll  back  the 
tvhecls  of  time,  and  the  frequent 
expression  of  the  sentiment  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
forms  of  cant  with  which  the 
world  is  pleased  to  express  it* 
chronic  discontent.  For  me, 
thrice  blessed  is  the  calm  cur- 
rent of  maturity;  and  one  of 
the  ehiefest  joys  of  manhood  is 
the  reflection  that  I am  no  lon- 
ger H bay — that  my  bark  has  de- 
scended the  headlong  brawling 
torrent,  bruised  and  battered  in- 
deed, but  still  afloat,  to  return 
no  more.” 

Whether  the  foregoing  are  Mr. 
Crayon’s  standing  sc  n t i ir.ents,  or 
w hether  they  were  the  result  of 
his  peculiar  position  at  the  time, 
wc  can  not  positively  say.  But 
any  man  who  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  a good  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  stout  horses,  the  possessor 
of  a sound  stomach  and  a plump 
purse,  and  sole  guardian  to  three 
uncommonly  pretty  and  inter- 
ring girls,  two  of  them  cousins 
to  Isoot,  may  be  excused  for 
speaking  in  praise  of  that  partic- 
ular time  of  life,  and  in  dispar- 
agement of  all  others.  All,  old 
fox,  which  of  those  sweet  cousins 
whs  it  that,  some  days  back,  pos- 
sibly in  Lexington,  leaned  softly 
on  thine  arm,  and  said  i%  she  de- 
tested boys?”  nnd  wherefore, 
since  that  day  hast  thou  combed  thy  beard  so 
broad,  descanted  so  complacently  and  poetically 
on  the  suf>eriority  of  a full-blown  intellect,  and 
been  at  such  pains  to  pluck  two  coarse  gray 
hairs  from  each  of  thine  eyebrows? 

It  appearing  that  there  still  remained  several 
hours  of  dayl  ight,  our  friends  determined  to  visit 
the  bridge  below,  where  they  were  assured  they 
might  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  un  mixed 
with  terror. 

Following  their  leader  down  a rapidly  de- 
scendin'; path  which  wound  mound  the  abrupt 
point  of  a hill,  they  presently  entered  a grove 
of  noble  evergreens,  and  on  emerging  from  this 
all  stood  still  with  one  accord.  In  front  and 
below  them  was  the  yawning  gorge,  rugged  and 
Wild,  Clothed  as  it  were  in  sombre  shadows, 
through  which  the  light  glanced  from  the  cas- 
cades of  Cedar  Creek  with  faint  and  trembling 
sheen.  Above,  with  its  outline  of  tree  and 
rock  cutting  sharp  against  the  blue  sky,  rose  the 
eternal  arch,  bo  massive,  yet  so  light,  it  springs 
uniting  its  tremendous  buttresses  high  in  mid- 
air, while  beneath  its  stern  shadow  the  eye  can 
mark,  in  fair  perspective,  rocks,  trees,  hill-tops, 
and  distant  sailing  clouds,  There  are  fev  ab- 
original from 
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jccts  in  nature  which  so  entirely  fill  the  soul  as 
this  bridge  in  its  unique  and  simple  grandeur. 
In  consideration  of  the  perfection  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances,  the  simplicity  of  its  de- 
sign, the  sublimity  of  its  proportions,  the  spec- 
tator experiences  a fullness  of  satisfaction  which 
familiarity  only  serves  to  increase ; and  w hile 
that  sentiment  of  awe  inseparable  from  the  first 
impression  may  he  weakened  or  disappear  alto- 
gether, wonder  and  admiratiou  grow  with  time. 

Continuing  their  descent,  our  friends  reached 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  passed  beneath  the 
arch,  pausing  at  every  step  to  feast  their  eyes 
upon  the  varying  a*|ieets  in  which  the  scene 


was  presented.  Crossing  Cedar  Creek  under 
the  bridge,  they  gained  a point  above  on  the 
stream,  from  whence  the  view  is  equally  fine 
with  that  first  obtained  from  the  descending 
path  on  the  opposite  side.  This  picture  exhib- 
its the  turn  of  the  arch  to  greater  advantage. 
Then  the  Hanking  row  of  embattled  elifis,  their 
sides  wreathed  with  dark  foliage  and  their  bases 
washed  by  the  stream,  forms  a noble  addition 
to  the  scene. 

The  average  height  of  these  cliffs  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  height  of  the 
bridge  about  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
span  Of  the  arch  is  ninety-three  feet,  its  average 
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width  eighty,  and  its  thickness  in  the  centre 
fifty-five  feet.  It  does  not  cross  the  chasm  pre- 
cisely at  right  angles,  hat  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, like  what  engineers  call  a skew  bridge. 
While  the  cliffs  are  perpendicular  and  in  some 
places  overhanging,  the  abutments  under  the 
arch  approach,  until  their  bases  arc  not  more 
than  fifty  feet  apart.  At  ordinary  times  the 
stream  does  not  occupy  more  than  half  this 
tfjmce,  although  from  its  t races  and  water-marks 
it  frequently  sweeps  through  in  an  unbroken 
volume,  extending  from  rock  to  rock.  The  top 
«»f  the  bridge  is  covered  with  a clay  soil  to  the 
depth  of  several  feet,  which  nourishes  a consid- 
erable growth  of  trees,  generally  of  the  evergreen 
specie.*.  These,  with  masses  of  rock,  serVe  to 
form  natural  parapets  along  the  sides,  os  if  for 
greater  security,  and  entirely  obscure  the  view 
of  the  chasm  from  the  passer.  It  is  now  further 
protected  by  lines  of  board  fencing,  pbu  ed  there 
by  the  owner  of  the  property.  Although  this 
precaution  is  rather  distasteful  to  n lover  of  the 
picturesque,  yet  it  detracts  but  little  from  the 
general  view,  every  thing  being  on  so  grand  a 
settle  that  they  are  scarcely  observed. 

As  our  friends  became  familiarized  with  the 
objects  around  them,  conversation  began  to  re- 
sume its  sway,  and  Crayon,  as  cicerone  of  the 
party,  began  to  recall  the  traditionary  anecdotes 
and  minor  wonders  with  which  every  place  of 
this  sort  abounds,  lie  pointed  out  the  route  by 
which  a man  is  said  to  have  climbed  up  the 
cliffs,  and  not  the  bridge,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. He  also  robbed  the  story  of  it*  super- 
human,-^tributes  hr  expressing  his  belief  that 


any  cool-headed  man  accustomed  to  climbing — 
a sailor,  for  instance— -could  do  the  same  thing 
easily*  He  had  even  attempted  it  himself,  but 
oft  attaining  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
he  begun  to  perceive  how  things  looked  41  to  a 
man  up  a tree,”  find  concluded  to  descend.  He 
then  pointed  out  the  spread  eagle  which  is  pic- 
tured on  the  under  side  of  the  arch,  scratch- 
ing the  eves  out  of  the  British  Lion,  sit  of 
which  the  ladies  were  patriotic  enough  to  see 
plainly ; although  Dora,  who  had  lately  been 
reading  history,  puzzled  Crayon  by  asking 
w hether  he  thought  the  picture  was  there  before 
the  Revolution.  lie  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  saving,  that  if  it  was  there  prior  to  the  sepa- 
ration it  must  have  been  prophetic;  but  it 
was  formed  by  the  growth  of  moss,  it  xnight 
have  come  out  since  the  wans.  Indeed,  by 
looking  awhile  steadily,  and  allowing  a tittle 
latitude  to  the  fancy,  one  may  see  n great  many 
things  that  hitherto  have  not  been  remarked. 
For  example,  in  the  eagle’s  other  claw  there 
appears  to  tie  ft  scroll  upon  which  is  mapped 
a number  of  the  golden  provinces  of  a neigh- 
boring Republic*  while  she  appears  to  be  en- 
deavoring to  swallow  a long,  i rregul  ar  ly-*  h a pc  d 
object  that  resembles  an  inland. 

"Your  eagle,”  quoth  Fanny,  “ seems  to  be 
something  of  n cormorant.” 

Forte  went  on  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
Washington  is  said  to  have  w ritten  the  initial* 
of  Ids  name,  although  lie  confessed  he  had  never 
been  able  to  make  them  out.  After  considering 
the  spot  attentively,  Fanny  declared  she  did  not 
believe  that  anv  mortal  could  have  reached  it 
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without  a ladder.  And  Dora  said  that,  while 
she  knew  from  her  history  that  Washington 
was  a great  general  and  statesman,  she  never 
heard  that  he  could  climb  better  than  other  peo- 
ple. Minnie  observed  that,  for  her  part,  she 
had  always  felt  averse  to  hearing  such  stories 
about  Washington,  or  to  believing  he  had  ever 
done  any  thing  so  childish.  It  seemed  rather 
a derogation  from  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
who  had  written  his  name  so  high  upon 

44  The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar.” 

As  they  were  grouped  around  the  hostel-fire 
that  night,  Crayon  intimated  to  the  ladies  that 
lie  might  be  persuaded  to  relate  an  adventure 
which  befell  him  in  the  neighborhood  during 
his  first  visit  to  the  bridge.  As  the  proposition 
met  with  cordial  approbation,  he  commenced  as 
follows : 

“In  the  fall  of  1834  I made  a pedestrian 
tour — to  which  you  have  sometimes  heard  me 
allude — in  company  w ith  my  friend,  Jack  Raw- 
lins. Our  route  was  nearly  the  same  which  we 
have  followed,  and  on  our  arrival  here  we  were 
entertained  in  the  room  which  we  now  occupy. 
I remember  every  thing  as  if  it  had  been  but 
yesterday.  The  house  w as  temporarily  in  charge 
of  a couple  of  youths  not  much  older  than  their 
guests,  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I 
-hall  call  Bob  and  Tom  Johnson,  although,  in 
truth,  I do  not  recollect  their  real  names.  But 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  names  are  the 
only  fictions  made  use  of  in  the  narrative. 
While  we  were  studying  the  bridge  I heard, 
with  emulous  breast,  of  the  feats  of  General 

Washington,  Miss , and  the  nameless  man 

who  climbed  the  cliff,  and  was  burning  to  write 
my  name  somewhere,  whether  in  the  Temple 
of  Fame  or  the. Booth  of  Folly  it  mattered  little 
— for  at  that  age  I ranked  the  heroine  of  the 
stump  and  the  successful  cliff-climbcr  with  the 
founder  of  universities  and  the  leader  of  armies. 

“ One  night  the  elder  of  our  entertainers  hap- 
pened to  speak  of  a W'onderfui  cavern  that  was 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  described  it  as  a great 
opening  like  a well,  near  the  top  of  a hill  sev- 
eral miles  distant.  It  had  never  been  explored, 
nor  even  fathomed,  and  was  an  object  of  min- 
gled curiosity  and  terror  to  all  who  knew  of  it; 
and  many  were  the  stories  and  traditions  con- 
nected with  its  fame.  It  was  said  that,  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  chests  of  money  had 
been  throw'n  into  it  to  secure  them  from  Tarle- 
ton’s  thieving  dragoons,  and  the  owners  having 
been  slain  in  battle,  had,  of  course,  never  re- 
turned to  claim  the  treasures.  Men  and  cattle 
that  disappeared  from  the  country  were  all  ac- 
credited to  this  mysterious  hole ; and  murderers 
were  suspected  of  throw  ing  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  therein  for  better  concealment;  although 
Bob  frankly  acknowledged  that  since  his  day 
there  had  been  no  one  murdered  thereabout 
that  he  knew  of.  He  went  on  to  say  that  on 
many  a Sunday  he  had  amused  himself,  with 
*ome  of  the  bolder  spirits  of  the  neighborhood, 
in  throwing  rocks  and  logs  into  its  yawning 
mouth,  and  l^euj5){|  ^with  awe  to  the  hollow 


crash  and  booming  reverberations  that  followed. 

‘ No  one  has  ever  dared  to  descend,*  said  he ; 

‘and  indeed  I should  be  sorry  to  see  any  one 
undertake  it.*  My  feelings  during  this  narrative 
resembled  those  of  St.  George  when  he  found 
the  dragon’s  nest.  Here  was  a dragon  indeed 
worthy  of  my  daring.  ‘Bah  !’  said  I,  affecting 
carelessness — for  I was  bursting  with  anxiety 
lest  some  one  might  go  down  the  hole  before  I 
could  get  to  it  in  the  morning — ‘Pshaw!  I will 
descend  and  explore  this  wonderful  place,  if 
you  will  only  point  it  out  to  me  to-morrow 
morning.*  The  young  man  looked  at  me  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  terror  and  incredulity. 

Jack  Rawlins  began  to  protest,  when  Tom 
laughingly  remarked,  that  he  need  not  be  un- 
easy, he’d  warrant  that  I’d  go  no  further  than 
the  mouth.  4 There,  you’ve  settled  the  matter,’ 
cried  Jack,  in  despair,  ‘he’d  go  now  if  it  was 
the  mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.* 

“Bob  took  an  early  opportunity  to  call  me 
aside,  and  with  a countenance  playing  between 
eagerness  and  doubt,  asked  if  I seriously  in- 
tended to  do  what  I had  said.  I assured  him 
of  my  determination.  ‘Well,  stranger,  if  per- 
haps you  should  find  those  chests  of  money — ?’ 

Here  he  paused  warily.  ‘Oh,  we’ll  divide,  of 
course,*  said  I,  ‘we  four.*  ‘Certainly,’  he  re- 
plied, with  delight,  ‘that's  no  more  than  fair. 

We  will  show’  you  the  way  and  assist  in  letting 
you  dowrn ; but  we  must  keep  dark  about  it,  for 
the  place  belongs  to  a stingy  old  fellow,  who 
would  go  crazy  if  he  heard  of  our  enterprise, 
and  would  claim  every  thing  we  might  happen 
to  find.’  Although  I set  but  little  store  upon 
the  imagined  treasures,  I was  ready  enough  to 
amuse  myself  with  the  golden  hopes  of  my  host 
or  to  bedevil  any  stingy  old  fellow'  at  a venture, 
and  it  was  arranged  in  full  council  that  we 
should  start  after  an  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing. 

“ Whether  I slept  well  or  ill,  or  what  was  the 
character  of  my  dreams  that  night  I do  not 
remember;  but  I do  recollect  that  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning,  during  the  secret  preparation 
of  ropes  and  lights,  some  awkward  misgivings 
began  to  sneak  into  the  castle  of  my  determina- 
tion. But  I w as  fully  committed,  and  my  native 
pride,  assisted  by  the  stimulus  of  a rapid  walk 
of  several  miles,  brought  me  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  such  high  condition,  that  I surveyed 
the  black  mouth  of  the  awful  pit  without  a 
tremor. 

“‘Young  man,’  said  Bob  Johnson,  signifi- 
cantly, ‘I  reckon  you’ll  not  venture?*  I stiff- 
ened up,  and  to  this  implied  doubt  made  scorn- 
ful answer — ‘ Do  you  think,  Sir,  that  I would 
walk  all  this  distance  with  a pack  of  ropes  and 
candles  merely  to  look  dowm  into  a hole  in  the 
ground  ? Get  your  ropes  ready.* 

“The  bed-cords  were  unrolled,  and  a short 
stout  stick,  like  a well-digger’s  horse,  tied  to 
the  end  of  one  of  them.  A couple  of  sound 
fence  rails  were  then  procured  and  cautiously 
laid  across  the  centre  of  the  opening,  which  was 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  1 In  the!  mean 
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- • : i mod  fit  rfdibUii  V-Jiich  hen) 

7.r? opt-awy,  mul  'ir.r  ooyht 
dfo  ;•■  • • v nt  M,ii$  dtiw  I look 

' • • ' 0#$,  as  to  0b  ihtf  of 

vt  la  u:u'.  or< , rlfxi  kwe  nbou!  one  hmu 

rujuX  l <(\4  ty-.v.  ;rr  d k > t t£t<?ry  .the  Ww  ifc*  depth. 
dU:  ihfdr.  why;  vh.h  Uy  TtfeasotiMg  the?  ropes, 

ipu.h  nj«;\or<(  ’ irv  py  fnond^  aJmj^  tiutt  I w.i^Iicd 

■•  1 ; v<  d tile  prompt,  reply  tlmr 

tro^j.  jFymti.tiog  tibjr  mioA^n-hfirs^.  1 

Vc,  - |(  1 .tj « rt" «c«llieTi : t*orO  • jmninrt  my  body 
tali  K»  • ' ip  and  ordered  them  to  ho7t 


.IKUTWTC  • f>IKTA?iT  MKW. 
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< ouM  tint  full  on  lay  coat  without  fls*isrj?n*r. 
Although  I mnnog.ed  to \yi\\U  back  to  the  >Wh?}; 
ii  was  h&fofu  I Cduid  use  rny  bai)<ls 

n$  uiBinil*  A|  Supper  I WH^  t'inenotis  ; und  the 
desperate  efforts  1 made  to  handle  my  koife 
ttfui  fork  ware  3ndb:rou&  tmmmh, 

‘And  tliuo  ends  Hit  story  of  tlutt  perilous 
adventure/’ 

44  Aiirfv’V  exdarme  «V  ;F*»  jim%  U I n ev e/r  Imurd 
w-fljbfoptl..  1 ikih't  >vi>ni}er  the 
threatened  m chib Vciw.  1\\'H s jm/ 
i tefrfir  to.  huH  o$  er  wi$Jr.  hi/hgvuitir./n  yout 

nJjistb^*4«  ^0irtg.4c^o.^  . . ’ 

tk  Ah,  Mmffx  l ; y;ow y\f hurerb  $pr£t  n nde mt  am i 
tftew  tfdnov  A eofinhi  a^uiini  of  ^dc/ritUti- 
ti&i  } & fikrt^ftty  to  liovrf  iv^il  aB  mitihn.to 
.Hoys  y,MJ.sx  ftiay  their  dragons*  mid  natjbUH.faift*; 
their  ’burs.  ITyh  eir  lot  mis  and  bemtsaehe  for 
iV^O  Tjui^h  thc  better ; they  nr$  hbih  iikelyno  he 


aw&yv  No  sooner  v/«.«  1 (dear  of  (lie  bottom 
than  the  Kpimiitig  .jnojkm  rcwinmeUced,  and 
cunt'mued  with  such  rapidity  that  X fki^eiidy 
t.VX  Jill  nyguvwim  of  things  httmtld  it>e,  A 
.'.>harj>- bump  on  dhs  hem!  mivtied  ji>c  df  my  ar- 
rival at  the  led^h  fc«d  I vmgeriy  j^nAped  at  the 
rock,  hut  the  projHctkm  shelled  A»rd  tfra^rttn! 
into  the  gulf  below.  >3ft8l,  IrcysgpnnT'  .'lAva*.. 
drawn  .up  Ivetta)  feet  * then  llitw  WMtt  pmisep 
iAfaif  lWered  ' agnity  out  of  rrafdi  of  .tlB 
rocky  And  the  dnngerotcs :>vlVi tling,  vy&*rcuravve4i 
'/ii/./y  ":i>.  J was.  I divined  He'  rmitiy  of  the  doth 
ntrtUty.  My  frienda  were  two 

ropes  on  ;*$$«&  • • and  tint  riow 

*‘9  ids  laid  become  twisted  together  until  Hun 
could  no  longer  separate  them.,.  arid  I o'mse- 
quently  remained  dangling  in  Urn  ai\.  Nor  was 
this  ail.  In  their  flight  aud  .eon  fn*iini  lint  Job  a - 
son-;  vhiew  down  their  rope,  npd  reined  road* 
ro  cake  to  their  heels:  Rawlins,  however,  phmU 
ed  iiimseSr  against  a rock,  and  with  Ntniiniog 
^riew??  Held  on  until  he  perceived  iho  intone 
againn  v/bieh  hi1  v,us  .•jjriip.fjkd  /.lowly,  wiving 
tom  its  position  it  lay  upon  the  disdivite, 
near  Hie  month  of  the  ca\e,  and  -if 'it  had  .roiled 
must  inevitabiv  have  pone  down  the  opeuiup- 
Just  t\i  tlvit  moment  they  heiuji  iify  order  to 
jitifc  the  ropes  together  and  all  pull  on  the  Mime 
side.  Such  was  their awmt  of  presthee-  of  mrnd 
that  this  simple  idea  hud  not  oriaj-n/al  to  them 
Itofore.  The  John^nns  SeuDd  the  cic^d,,  itn  to 
tjit*  otht;r  side,  and  the  trio  pufkd  with  renewed 
S ig‘*r.  With  :-siciJ  Energy’  Wni  J noiv  drugged 
up,  that  mr  kneoy.  rllHuv^  Oncf  ^(tpuidork  WepA 
bruised  and  Weratod  by  Vrn^pnfn) 

when  I w;vh  vHdno  twenty  fuid  of  the  top  Hie 
slick  ufK>tt  which  I Vin(6  sh|)|MjVl  - fejm  nndfe 
and  I held  *.»ti  in'  my  h undo  alone.  Upon  that 
grip  fmugdtfc  vrr  dettth.  I knew  u.  The  htaod 
vt/rtod  fiom  u;y  hnge»' emb.  hut 
my  tJeryt^  were  firm.  J'/Vv-iu •• 
jy  f iotiod  tnystlf  damh'd  in  the 
upper  n^icur%  anvl  t»cfdre  I re- 
hntewi  my  grasp,  or  tny  1mSf*frcu- 
iicd  comrf»de^  'Nmyoloted  rno 
safe,  ! >r;i»;'.d'rai(^d;  -if  1* tw'ldred . 

(Vet  !U»m  the  'trouuUi  of  thceav- 

ero.  For  stiverhi  inhyuteM  all 

were  >deot,  and  M\t  pah*  ui*d  #•%-  U-v.  • y.H  ' -' 

hiMistvd,  pau'Uf-jg  like  in  cidonv  ■ 

hoii»d.H.  Theliifst  grectiurg'i^ie- 

vmv,;d  \YiO  (iv-ni  H.M.- ‘y^’:  5 '• 

4 You  bias  tad  h K>h*  cried  hA 1 F ec* 
a ndntl  id  **Jub  you  within  nn  '*"***& 
inph  of  ybnr  life  t mwer  wns  .,  £ 
vt>  s.'tired,’  Tom  ^ ivy. re  he  would 

hox  pull  « nothiir  juan  up  fVom  jj£$ 

that  jpVh*  j&>f  ait  the  ghid  dp 

• * *v'A.i; For  m t\ v T.  for  some  . 

urOC  hi  ;v:U:tm  of  pr-;  fynm!  ;-l»y,.*  V- 

h id  iii > ■ i * r ; i i . v | ' ; i j *» * >;»'•  ' . " / ;d ->;  .; 

cwnwi  result  ofekfitement  wnd  vi- 

• dent  exerdon.  XVjmo  or  length  -?&** 

i rose  t#  smrt  hpmevvardi  found 

Hvat  f mowd  wuh  dlfTh.  wl?);  aim 


fHUanai,  at .teast  fny Mute  Uiuje  ofri-nva  ril " 
H Arij  did*  you  imver  tldak  of  ir  rifter^ard. 


otonsinp  ami  gh mhler  at  thft  danger*  Wu  v>- 
?? . a/kyul  mfnme,  . 

lk  irnh-Cd ; and  for  many  a night  n fier  i 
bad  evil  dreams;  sometimes  fancying  I was  ft 
by  a 

at  eUipbv  a duud- turtle  lyfug  oh  mi  hack  au'd 
smiuhnting  in  »jy  o*Uir^  element*” 

' 4>  And  what  had  ydur  friend^,  the  JohnMrt^ 

^ Thty  i(;nHvo[y  y>cfeH'cd  to  the  subject  nfrer- 
v/u rd,  llivir  curiosity  was  vntishvd,  and  the;- 
s^th^d  ^ntlftcljendlf  pleased  wdih  the  toroiliia 

1 - . “ • \ V 

l'  Nmv,  >)oia,v‘  vsAk1  Pone  Crayon,  t.auehin.c 
the  SleejK  r s dimpled  cheek,  *‘  whnt  comntUiitV 
liic/e  you  to  itiokc-  ou  mr  story  ?” 

u Gracious  I”  exclaimed  she,  with  m shirt  : \ 

OiUst  have  lyen  tifeU 


rir^  y*io>i  cun 
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“You  dropped  off  about  the  time  I was 
floundering  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cave.  Thank  you,  Cousin  Dimple,  for  your 
attention  and  sympathy  with  my  dangers  and 
afflictions.” 

“Ah,  Porte,  exeuse  me;  I couldn’t  help 
it.  But  how  did  you  get  out  of  that  dreadful 
place?  I must  have  gone  off  in  a dream,  for 
I thought  you  had  found  a great  many  chests 
of  gold  and  jewelry,  and  beautiful  shawls,  and 
that  you  had  presented  each  of  us  with  charm- 
ing sets  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  mosaic — 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  all — and  such  splen- 
did Turkish  shawls,  and  silks  of  such  lovely 
colors.” 

“With  such  a dream  as  that,  sweet  cousin, 
you  were  better  entertained  than  in  listening 
to  me.  Good-night,  girls.” 

As  they  retired,  Fanny  struck  up  rather  ap- 
propriately, 

“ Go  thou  and  dream  o’er  that  Joy  in  thy  slumber.” 

Next  day  our  friends  revisited  each  point  of 
view  above  and  below  the  bridge  with  increased 
gratification,  while  Crayon  employed  himself  in 
the  attempt  to  portray  its  most  striking  features 
upon  tinted  paper.  This  he  avers  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  mortal  hand ; for  while  he  ac- 
knowledges he  has  seen  several  sketches  that 
rendered  the  general  outline  and  even  minute 
details  with  great  accuracy,  he  never  saw  one 
that  conveyed,  even  in  a remote  degree,  any 
idea  of  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  original. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  views  is  obtained 
from  a hillside  about  half  a mile  below  the 
bridge.  From  this  point  the  perfection  of  the 
arch  is  more  remarkable ; and  there  is  a fine 
view  of  the  hill,  which,  a short  distance  to  the 
right  of  its  apex,  is  cleft  to  its  base  by  this  sin- 
gular chasm. 

The  most  rational  hypothesis  which  has  been 
advanced  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  this 
wonderful  structure  is  that  this  hill  was  for- 
merly perforated  by  one  of  the  limestone  cav- 
erns common  in  this  region,  and  that  by  the 
combined  action  of  water  and  force  of  some 
earthquake  the  superincumbent  masses  have 
fallen  in,  leaving  the  chasm  open  to  the  day, 
except  where  the  arch  now  stands. 

Another  view  well  worth  attention  is  that 
from  the  cliffs  in  the  tavern  yard.  These  upper 
views  are  perhaps  more  impressive  than  any 
other,  as  combining  more  of  the  terrible  with 
the  sublime. 

It  was  probably  from  this  quarter  that  Mice 
got  his  impressions,  when,  m reply  to  some 
questions,  he  told  Miss  Fanny,  “It  was  de 
quarest  place  he  had  seed  yit,”  and  lie  sup- 
posed “it  mought  have  been  built  by  the 
devil” 

As  the  Piersons,  man  and  wife,  are  the  most 
kindly  and  obliging  of  hosts,  the  table  delight- 
fully served,  and,  according  to  the  coachman’s 
account,  the  oats  are  unexceptionable,  it  may 
be  well  to  leave  our  travelers  to  their  repose 
for  a 
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SCOTT’S  BATTLES  IN  MEXICO. 
TttORTHERN  MEXICO  lay  helpless  at  Tay- 
1 * lor’s  feet.  The  stars  and  stripes  floated  over 
the  citadel  of  Monterey,  and  the  flower  of  the 
Mexican  army,  commanded  by  their  greatest 
genera],  had  been  repulsed  at  Buena  Vista. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  a blow  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Southern  Republic.  That  task 
had  been  imposed  on  General  Scott,  whose  skill 
and  experience  designated  him  as  the  proper 
man  to  conduct  a campaign  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  war  was  to  be  decided. 

On  the  6th  March,  1847,  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports and  men-of-war  was  concentrated  near 
Vera  Cruz.  It  bore  a small  but  well-disciplined 
force  of  some  twelve  thousand  men,  comprising 
the  whole  standing  army  of  the  United  States — 
four  regiments  of  artillery,  eight  of  infantry,  one 
of  mounted  riflemen,  and  detachments  of  dra- 
goons— besides  eight  volunteer  regiments  of  foot 
and  one  of  horse.  Major-General  Scott  com- 
manded the  whole,  with  Worth,  fresh  from  the 
brilliant  capture  of  Monterey,  Twiggs,  and  the 
volunteer  Patterson  as  his  brigadiers.  Under 
the  latter  served  three  of  the  bravest  men  and 
— though  civilians — the  best  officers  that  ever 
drew  sword — Generals  Quitman,  Pillow,  and 
Shields;  all  three  fired  by  a noble  emulation 
of  their  professional  comrades,  and  destined  to 
prove  that  the  United  States  need  never  regret 
the  sturdy  prejudice  which  exists  against  a large* 
regular  army.  With  this  force  the  Command- 
er-in-chief intended  to  take  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  the  strongest  place  on  this  continent, 
after  Quebec.  Situate  on  the  border  of  the 
Gulf,  it  is  surrounded  by  a line  of  bastions  and 
redans,  terminating  at  either  extremity  in  a fort 
of  large  capacity.  A sandy  plain  encircles  it  on 
the  land  side,  affording  no  protection  to  an  as- 
sailant within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls ; 
and  toward  the  sea,  on  a reef  at  a distance  of 
rather  more  than  half  a mile,  the  famous  fort 
of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  commands  the  harbor.  In 
March,  1847,  the  city  mounted  nearly  ninety, 
the  castle  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  guns 
of  various  calibres,  including  several  thirteen- 
inch  mortars  and  ten-inch  Paixhans.  So  im- 
plicit was  the  faith  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
strength'  of  the  place  that,  having  rendered  it, 
as  they  believed,  impregnable,  they  left  its  de- 
fense to  a garrison  of  5000  men,  and  bade  them 
remember  that  the  city  was  named  Vera  Cruz 
the  Invincible.  This  was  the  first  mistake  of 
the  enemy ; a second  was  omitting  to  provision 
the  place  for  a siege ; a third  was  allowing  wo- 
men, children,  and  non-combatants  to  remain 
in  the  town.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  overweening  assurance  of  the  Mex- 
icans was  the  cause  of  their  ruin.  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista  should  have  taught  them  to 
know  ns  better. 

The  fierce  sun  of  the  9th  March  had  begun 
to  decline,  when  Worth’s  division  embarked  in 
the  surf-boats  and  pulled  toward  land,  about 
three  miles  below  the  city.  In  the  distance, 
the  forts  and  castle  could  be  seen  distinctly-  and 
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on  every  height  the  telescope  revealed  groups 
of  eager  spectators.  It  was  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  oppose  the  landing;  and  when 
the  men  leaped  into  the  water,  waist  deep,  they 
were  fully  prepared  for  a warm  reception.  To 
their  surprise,  all  was  silent  on  shore.  The 
thickets  were  untenanted ; not  a gun  or  a Mex- 
ican was  to  be  seen.  A hearty  cheer  burst  from 
the  troops  as  the  national  dag  was  planted  on 
Mexican  soil;  and  ere  the  morning  had  come 
the  whole  army  had  landed  without  accident. 

Once  encamped  on  dry  land,  the  task  of  the 
besiegers  was  easy.  The  pickets  driven  in,  and 
a few  parties  of  skirmishers  and  light  cavalry 
dispersed,  Scott  found  no  difficulty  in  investing 
the  place.  The  heat  was  intense,  and  water 
was  scarce ; but  the  patience  of  the  army  bore 
up  against  these  trials,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  a line  of  troops  live  miles  long  encir- 
cled Vera  Cruz.  The  issue  then  became  a mere 
question  of  time.  No  attempt  being  made  from 
the  interior  to  raise  the  siege,  the  place  was  sure 
to  fall  when  the  provisions  were  exhausted. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Mexicans,  the  season  of 
the  deadly  vomito  was  approaching,  and  Scott 
dared  not  waste  time.  He  resolved  to  proceed 
by  bombardment  and  assault.  High  winds  re- 
tarded the  disembarkation  of  the  siege-artillery, 
and  several  days  were  spent  in  digging  trenches 
and  constructing  earthworks.  At  length,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  22d — General  Morales,  the 
commandant,  having  peremptorily  refused  to 
surrender — the  cannonade  was  commenced  from 
batteries  eleven  hundred  yards  from  the  walls.. 
The  enemy  replied  with  spirit ; and  till  night- 
fall the  roar  of  cannon  was  incessant — a portion 
of  the  fleet  blazing  away  at  the  outer  defenses, 
while  the  land  batteries  kept  up  a stream  of 
shot  and  shells  on  the  Bouth  bastions.  It  was 
soon  found  that,  though  the  advantage  in  the 
cannonade  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Americans, 
who  were  less  exposed  than  the  enemy,  Scott’s 
heaviest  guns  were  too  light  for  breaching  pur- 
poses. A message  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
fleet  for  heavier  metal,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
23d,  a fresh  battery  was  erected,  under  cover  of 
a clump  of  chaparral,  in  which  three  32-pounders 
and  as  many  Paixhans,  throwing  enormous  68- 
pound  shells,  were  mounted.  As  morning  broke, 
a party  of  sailors  hastily  cut  away  the  brushwood 
which  masked  it,  and  opened  a terrific  fire: 
shattering  the  walls  at  each  shot,  and  blowing 
up  house  after  house  with  the  shells.  The  army 
•batteries  followed  with  equal  good-will;  and 
the  garrison,  nothing  daunted,  poured  a sheet 
of  flame  from  the  bastions.  All  that  day,  all 
the  next  night,  and  the  day  following,  the  roar 
continued.  On  our  side  but  little  damage  was 
done.  Occasionally  a round  shot  would  come 
flying  through  an  embrasure  in  the  earth-works, 
and  carry  off  a head  or  a limb;  and  now  and 
then  a huge  shell  would  fall  within  the  batteries, 
spluttering  and  scattering  its  deadly  fragments 
among  the  gunners ; but  the  bulk  of  the  troops 
were  out  of  range,  and  the  firing  parties  were 
well  protected  by  their  parapets.  Far  different 
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was  it  within  the  city.  Our  artillerymen  had 
the  range  perfectly,  and  every  shell  crashed 
through  a house  and  spread  havoc  among  the 
inmates.  Flames  rose  fiercely  in  various  quar- 
ters above  the  smoke,  threatening  a general  con- 
flagration ; and,  between  the  reports  of  the  can- 
non, the  noise  of  falling  roofs  and  toppling  walls 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  More  dreadful  than 
all,  at  night,  when  the  Are  had  slackened  and 
attentive  groups  watched  the  meteor-like  course 
of  the  shells  through  the  air,  often  and  often,  as 
the  hissing  globes  descended  swiftly  behind  the 
walls,  wild  shrieks  would  precede  the  explosion 
— shrieks  of  agony  from  female  lips — shrieks  of 
children  murdered  in  their  sleep.  Hunger,  too, 
pressed  cruelly  on  the  defenders.  Famished 
groups  walked  the  streets,  seeking  food,  and 
rudely  repulsed  by  the  soldiery.  Still  the  fire 
was  kept  up;  and  as  fast  as  the  Mexican  flag 
was  shot  down  it  was  hoisted  afresh  on  a new 
staff.  The  governor  had  sworn  to  defend  the 
city  to  the  last  gasp. 

It  was  not  till  the  curtain  connecting  the  bas- 
tions was  torn  down  in  half  a dozen  places,  sev- 
eral bastions  shattered,  one  thousand  men  killed, 
and  half  the  houses  on  the  land  side  battered  to 
pieces,  that  a white  flag  appeared  on  the  ram- 
parts. The  time  for  an  assault  had  arrived — 
the  breach  was  complete — the  forlorn  hope  had 
been  selected;  but  General  Scott  gladly  wel- 
comed the  chance  of  sparing  further  effusion  of 
blood.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  firing 
ceased,  and  negotiations  for  a surrender  began. 
Three  days  afterward  the  whole  garrison  slowly 
defiled  through  the  gate  of  Mexico  toward  the 
American  lines.  On  reaching  these,  the  officers 
gave  their  parole  for  themselves  and  their  com- 
mands not  to  serve  in  the  war  until  exchanged, 
and  the  men  laid  down  their  arms.  At  the  same 
moment  the  Mexican  flags  were  struck,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  rose  triumphantly  over  the 
city  walls  and  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d’Ulloa. 
General  Worth  was  immediately  installed  as 
governor;  and,  to  the  honor  of  our  troops  and 
the  delight  of  the  natives,  Vera  Cruz  was  occu- 
pied without  any  of  those  horrible  scenes  which 
have  so  often  followed  the  capture  of  important 
cities.  But  one  man — a negro — was  executed 
for  a capital  offense. 

A week  was  spent  in  landing  wagons  and  other 
material  for  the  march ; during  which  Lieutenant 
Hunter,  of  the  navy,  occupied  Alvarado  without 
resistance,  and  trifling  skirmishes  occurred  be- 
tween the  outposts  and  Mexican  guerrillos.  On 
the  8th  April,  Twiggs’s  division  moved  forward 
toward  the  interior  by  the  National  Road,  fol- 
lowed by  two  brigades  of  volunteers.  Vague 
rumors  of  Santa  Anna’s  advance  were  brought 
in  by  the  scouts ; but  nothing  definite  was  known 
until  Twiggs  reached  the  village  of  Plan  del  Rio* 
near  the  mountain  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo.  There 
he  discovered  the  enemy  occupying  the  road  and 
pass  in  his  front  with  a large  force,  under  the 
command  of  Santa  Anna  in  person.  The  Mex- 
ican position  was  strong.  On  the  south  the 
Rio  del  Plan — a small  but  rapid  stream — and  a 
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ridge  of  lofty  hills  on  its  south  bank,  secured 
his  right  from,  being  turned : on  the  north,  bro- 
ken ground,  intersected  by  ravines  and  much 
covered  by  brushwood,  offered  a fair  cover  for 
the  left  flank.  In  the  centre,  the  artillery  oc- 
cupied positions  of  great  strength.  Two  bat- 
teries— one  of  seven  the  other  of  five  guns — 
were  planted  on  the  road  along  which  our  troops 
. were  advancing.  Three  others  occupied  ridges 
on  the  south  of  the  road,  so  as  to  sweep  it  and 
the  slope  between  it  and  the  river.  But  the 
strongest  point  was  a redoubt  with  breast-works 
which  crowned  the  summit  of  a rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous eminence,  called  Cerro  Gordo,  and  com- 
pletely commanded  the  pass  from  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  Every  inch  of  level  ground  on  the 
field  was  thus  within  easy  range  of  cannon ; and 
besides  this  arm,  Santa  Anna  had  some  twelve 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  many  of  whom  had 
fought  at  Buena  Vista,  and  whose  discipline 
and  valor  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 

After  a hasty  recon noissance,  General  Twiggs 
resolved  to  attack  with  the  troops  he  had,  and 
if  possible  to  win  a battle  before  Scott  came  up. 
He  saw  at  a glance  that  the  enemy’s  left  might 
be  turned,  and  issued  the  requisite  orders  for  a 
movement  in  that  direction  on  the  14th;  but 
unfortunately  for  his  plans,  before  dawn  on  that 
day,  an  aide-de-camp  from  General  Patterson 
reached  him  with  orders  to  suspend  the  attack 
till  the  arrival  of  the  general-in-chief.  Scott 
arrived,  a few  hours  after,  and  commenced  his 
reconn oissance ; and  Worth,  who  led  the  rear 
division,  hearing  of  the  prospect  of  a battle, 
marched  the  fifteen  miles  which  separated  him 
from  the  main  army  without  a halt. 

Early  on  17th  Twiggs  advanced  by  the  right, 
as  he  had  intended,  and  began  to  cut  a road 
through  the  brushwood.  Harassed  by  a party 
of  skirmishers  on  his  left,  Lieutenant  Gardner 
was  detailed  to  dislodge  them,  and  a sharp  en- 
counter took  place.  The  Mexicans  being  in 
greater  force  than  was  supposed,  Colonel  Harney 
sent  a party  of  rifles  and  a battalion  of  artillery 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Childs  to  Gardner’s 
support ; but,  as  soon  as  they  were  perceived, 
a reinforcement  more  than  twice  their  number 
hurried  up  from  the  Mexican  camp,  and  Santa 
Anna  rode  forward  himself  to  the  point  of  at- 
tack. The  struggle  was  brief ; after  a brisk  fire, 
the  Mexicans  fell  back,  Childs  following  in  hot 
pursuit  to  the  base  of  a hill  called  Atalaya. 
Here  the  men  stopped  for  an  instant  to  gain 
breath ; then,  notwithstanding  & heavy  flank 
fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  road,  they  rnshed 
up  the  hillside  and  drove  the  Mexicans  from  the 
crest  with  the  bayonet.  Carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  Childs  no  sooner  found 
himself  master  of  the  Atalaya,  than  he  started 
to  storm  the  other  height — Cerro  Gordo.  Down 
charged  the  artillerymen,  in  the  teeth  of  a terri- 
ble fire  from  the  redoubt,  over  the  valley,  and  up 
to  the  base  of  the  hill : it  was  not  till  they  began 
to  scale  the  height  that  Childs  discovered  he  had 
hut  sixty  men  with  him,  having  lost  thirty-two  in 
the  charge,«and  that  the  recall  had  been  sound- 
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ed.  He  had  no  choice  but  to  fall  back  to  the 
other  eminence,  which  was  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  armed  with  a couple  of  howitzers 
and  a 24-pounder  during  the  night. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  these  guns  gave 
the  signal  of  battle  by  opening  fire  on  Cerro 
Gordo.  Colonel  Harney,  who  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  height,  sent  his  rifles  round  to  the 
left  of  the  hill  to  intercept  reinforcements,  ami 
to  commence  the  attack  on  that  side.  He  had 
intended  to  await  their  fire  before  moving  with 
the  infantry;  but  the  impatience  of  the  men 
could  not  endure  the  delay,  and  a few  minutes 
after  the  rifles  set  out,  he  advanced  at  the  head 
of  the  3d  and  7th  infantry  and  1st  artillery  to 
storm  the  redoubt.  A sheet  of  flame  burst  from 
the  crest  of  the  hill  and  from  the  breast-works, 
as  the  storming  party  descended  in  double-quick 
time  down  the  hill.  How  a man  escaped  was 
a wonder ; had  the  Mexicans  been  better  marks- 
men, at  so  close  a range  their  fire  would  have 
been  murderous.  As  it  was,  with  the  balls  whiz- 
zing over  their  heads,  Harney’s  men  charged  up 
the  hill,  and  leaped  into  the  outer  works,  shoot- 
ing every  man  who  did  not  fly.  At  the  same 
moment,  on  the  north  side  of  Cerro  Gordo, 

Riley’s  brigade  had  engaged  some  Mexican  skir- 
mishers, and  was  driving  them  up  the  hill,  and 
following  close  on  their  heels.  Both  parties — 
Harney’s  and  Riley’s — reached  the  summit  at 
the  same  moment  on  opposite  sides,  and  dashed 
at  the  redoubt.  Many  of  the  3d  and  7th — too 
excited  to  load — had  clubbed  their  guns,  and 
whirled  them  fiercely  over  their  heads ; others, 
better  disciplined,  rushed  at  the  gunners  with 
the  bayonet.  At  the  same  moment,  a party  of 
rifles  had  clambered  up  the  south  side  of  the 
hill,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  their  weapons  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  the  summit.  The  strug- 
gle lasted  but  a few  minutes;  then,  General 
Vasquez  being  killed,  and  prodigious  slaughter 
committed  among  his  men,  the  Mexicans  leaped 
over  their  own  defenses  and  rolled  like  an  ava- 
lanche down  the  side  of  the  hill.  Up  went  the 
“ Stars  and  Stripes”  over  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the 
fire  of  the  batteries  on  the  road — hitherto  di- 
rected against  less  exposed  points — instantly 
turned  against  the  redoubt,  and  the  troops  on 
the  hillside.  Five  pieces,  well-manned,  poured 
an  incessant  stream  of  grape  and  canister  upon 
our  men.  Time  was  precious : Riley’s  brigade 
and  Shields’s  volunteers  were  ordered  to  charge 
and  take  the  battery.  The  moment  the  latter 
debouched  from  behind  the  chaparral,  a volley 
of  grape  laid  low  their  leader — shot  through  the 
lungs.  Not  an  instant  did  his  men  falter ; Ba- 
ker leading  sword  in  hand,  they  dashed  gallant- 
ly at  the  battery  on  one  side,  while  Riley  swept 
down  the  hillside  on  another,  and  the  pieces 
were  ours.  In  dire  confusion,  Mexican  gun- 
ners, foot  and  horse,  fled  from  the  plain.  Boil- 
ing with  rage,  Santa  Anna  thundered  a com- 
mand to  the  dragoons  to  charge  the  Americans, 
if  they  should  need  to  charge  up  Cerro  Gordo : 
but  Canalejo  could  not  master  the  panic  that 
had  begun  to  spread  among  his  JJeavv 
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•Use  barges  of  grape  from  the  captured  heights 
increased  the  havoc  and  disorder. 

On  the  lefty  General  Pillow  had  vainly  sought 
to  storm  the  Mexican  batteries  with  his  volun- 
teers. For  some  distance  in  front  of  the  bat- 
teries the  enemy  had  cut  down  the  chaparral 
and  strewed  it  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  imj>edc 
the  advance  of  the  stormers.  This  obstacle  had 
not  been  foreseen,  and  threw  the  first  storming 
party — the  Tennesseans  under  Ilaskelh^iuto 
some  confusion.  The  moment  thev  wavered 
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mountains.  The  cavalry  and  the  remnant  of 
the  main  army — leaving  over  1000  men  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle — fled  by  the 
road,  and  were  pursued  by  all  the  force  Scott 
could  send  as  far  as  Jalapa.  This  brilliant  vic- 
tory, which  destroyed  the  Mexican  army,  cost 
Scott  431  men — of  whom  63  were  killed-— out 
of  a total  force  of  8500. 

As  soon  as  Scott  arrived  at  Jalapa,  he  sent 
Worth  to  seize  the  formidable  castle  of  La 
Hoya,  and  to  occupy  Perote — the  strongest 
places  between  Jalapa  and  Puebla.  Both  ob- 
jects were  accomplished  without  loss,  and  Scott 
would  undoubtedly  have  pressed  on  toward  the 
capital  before  Santa  Anna  had  time  to  repair 
his  losses,  had  the  volunteers  been  willing  to 
continue  the  campaign.  Unfortunately  their 
term  expired  in  June,  and  as  the  sickly  season 
was  approaching,  they  begged  earnestly  to  be 
discharged  before  it  began ; and  the  General, 
yielding  to  humanity  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
fame,  acceded  to  their  request.  Three  thou- 
sand men — Patterson’s  division — left  for  Vera 
Cruz,  and  embarked  for  the  United  States. 
Having  sent  for  fresh  reinforcements,  Scott  or- 
dered Worth  to  march  on  Puebla  with  Quitman 
and  4000  men.  Worth  started  from  Perote  on 
the  anniversaiy  of  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and 
Quitman  on  that  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  both 
reached  Puebla  in  a week ; having  met  with  no 
other  obstacle  than  a body  of  Mexican  horse, 
which — though  led  by  Santa  Anna  in  person — 
had  broken  and  fled  at  the  first  discharge  of 
Duncan’s  guns.  The  80,000  inhabitants  of 
Puebla  were  in  no  humor  for  fighting : Worth 
advised  them  to  surrender,  and  they  did  so 
at  once.  His  men,  ragged,  tired,  and  dirty, 
marched  into  the  Gran  Plaza,  quietly  stacked 
their  arms,  and  many  of  them  lay  down  beside 
them  to  sleep.  The  Pueblanos — half-curious, 
lialf-frightened — congregated  in  groups  around 
them,  wondering  at  the  feeble  numbers  and 
squalid  appearance  of  the  army  to  which  they 
had  surrendered  without  firing  a shot.  “How 
is  it  possible,”  wrote  a citizen  of  Puebla,  “ that 
these  ridiculous,  sordid,  and  filthy  troops  have 
continually  beaten  our  army,  w'hich  not  only 
surpasses  them  in  appearance,  but  has  positive 
advantages  over  them  in  every  way?”  Strange 
as  this  might  be,  it  appeared  still  stranger  that 
this  handful  of  “ridiculous,  sordid,  and  filthy 
troops” — only  4000  strong — should  hold  a city 
which  could  turn  out  ten  thousand  idlers  to  stare 
at  them  as  they  lay  sleeping  defiantly  in  the  great 
.square  of  Puebla.  Hold  it  they  did,  however ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  Scott  joined  them 
’with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  having  abandon- 
ed Jalapa,  and  moved  bis  hospital  to  Perote. 

Reinforcements  arrived  but  slowly,  and  each 
detachment,  as  it  moved  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
mountains,  had  to  sustain  a running  fight  with 
the  guerrillas  whom  Santa  Anna  had  let  loose 
on  the  road.  All  arrived  however  in  safety, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  August,  General  Scott 
was  ready  to  move  on  the  valley  of  Mexico 
ith  10,738  men,  leaving  Colonel  Childs  with 
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1400  to  garrisoh  Puebla.  On  the  7th,  Twiggs’s 
division  of  regulars  was  drawn  up  in  order  of 
march  before  the  government.  Scott  rode 
along  the  lines,  and,  as  the  last  man  fell  into 
his  place,  waved  his  hat  high  in  air,  and  shout- 
ed : “ Now,  my  lads,  give  them  a Cerro  Gordo 
cheer !”  The  air  still  rung  with  the  echoes  as 
the  vanguard  marched  into  the  plain  with  steady 
tread  and  bold  heart.  The  other  divisions  fol- 
lowed by  detachments,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
Cordilleras  was  commenced.  It  wras  a toilsome 
march  for  the  infantry,  encumbered  with  heavy 
kn’apsacks  and  arms;  and  as  they  neared  the 
mountain  height,  the  rarefied  air  was  a source 
of  great  inconvenience.  On  they  trudged,  bow*- 
ever,  stopping  now  and  then  to  quench  their 
thirst  at  some  mountain  brook,  or  to  gaze  at  the 
quenched  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  its  sides  be- 
grimed with  lava,  and  its  peak  soaring  above 
the  clouds.  On  the  third  day  they  stood  upon 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  looks  down  upon 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  with  the  city  itself  glitter- 
ing in  the  centre,  and  bright  lakes,  grim  forts, 
and  busy  causeways  dotting  the  dark  expanse 
of  marsh  and  lava.  That  night  the  troops  en- 
camped at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  with- 
in the  valley  on  the  border  of  Lake  Chaleo. 

With  the  energy  which  characterized  Santa 
Anna  throughout  the  war,  he  had  prepared  for 
a desperate  defense.  Civil  strife  had  been  si- 
lenced, funds  raised,  an  army  of  25,000  men 
mustered,  and  every  precaution  taken  w hicli 
genius  could  suggest  or  science  indicate.  Na- 
ture had  done  much  for  him.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  invading  army  lay  the  large  lakes  of 
Xochimilco  and  Chaleo.  These  turned,  vast 
marshes,  intersected  by  ditches  and  for  the  most 
part  impassable,  surrounded  the  city  on  the  east 
and  south — on  which  side  Scott  was  advancing 
— for  several  miles.  The  only  approaches  were 
by  causeways ; and  these  Santa  Anna  had  taken 
prodigious  pains  to  guard.  The  national  road 
to  Vera  Cruz — which  Scott  must  have  taken 
had  he  marched  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes 
— was  commanded  by  a fort  mounting  51  guns 
on  an  impregnable  hill  called  El  Pefion.  Did 
he  turn  the  southern  side  of  the  lakes,  a field 
of  lava,  deemed  almost  impassable  for  troops, 
interposed  a primary  obstacle ; and  fortified  po- 
sitions at  San  Antonio,  San  Angel,  and  Chur- 
ubusco,  with  an  intrenched  camp  at  Contreras, 
were  likewise  to  be  surmounted  before  the  south- 
ern causeways  could  be  reached.  Beyond  these 
there  yet  remained  the  formidable  castle  of 
Chapnltepec  and  the  strong  inclosure  of  Molino 
del  Key,  to  he  stormed  before  the  city  gates  could 
be  reached.  Powerful  batteries  had  been  mount- 
ed at  all  these  points,  and  ample  garrisons  de- 
tailed to  serve  them.  The  bone  and  muscle  of 
Mexico  were  there.  Goaded  by  defeat,  Santa 
Anna  never  showed  so  much  vigor;  ambition 
fired  Valencia ; patriotism  stirred  the  soul  of  Al- 
varez; Canalejo,  maddened  by  the  odium  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  was  boiling  to  regain  his 
soubriquet  of  “The  Lion  of  Mexico.”  With  a 
constancy  equal  to  any  thing  recorded  of  the  Ku- 
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man  Senate,  the  Mexican  Congress,  on  learn-  I Such  pitchy  darkness  covered  the  face  of  the 


ing  the  defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  had  voted  unani- 
mously that  any  one  opening  negotiations  with 
the  enemy  should  be  deemed  a traitor;  and  the 
citizens  with  one  accord  had  ratified  the  vote. 
Within  six  months  Mexico  had  lost  two  splen- 
did armies  in  two  pitched  battles  against  the 
troops  now  advancing  against  the  capital ; but 
she  never  lost  heart,  and  her  spirit  quailed  not. 

The  engineers  reporting  that  the  fortress  on 
El  Pefton  could  not  be  carried  without  a loss 
of  one-third  the  army,  Scott  decided  to  more 
by  the  south  of  the  lakes ; and  Worth  accord- 
ingly advanced,  leading  the  van,  as  far  as  San 
Augustin,  nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
There  a large  field  of  lava — known  as  the  Ped- 
i*egal — barred  the  way.  On  the  one  side,  a 
couple  of  miles  from  San  Augustin,  the  forti- 
fied works  at  San  Antonio  commanded  the  pas- 
sage between  the  field  and  the  lake;  on  the 
other,  the  ground  was  so  much  broken  that  in- 
fantry alone  could  advance,  and  General  Va- 
lencia occupied  an  intrenched  camp,  with  a 
heavy  battery,  near  the  village  of  Contreras, 
three  miles  distant.  Scott  determined  to  attack 
on  both  sides,  and  sent  forward  Worth  on  the 
cast,  and  Pillow  and  Twiggs  on  the  west.  The 
latter  advanced  as  fast  as  possible  over  the 
masses  of  lava  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and  by  2 p.m.  a couple  of  light  batteries  w*ere 
placed  in  position  and  opened  fire  on  the  Mex- 
ican camp.  At  the  same  time,  General  Persifor 
Smith  conceived  the  plan  of  turning  Valencia’s 
left,  and  hastened  along  the  path  through  the 
Pedregal  in  the  direction  of  a village  called 
San  Jeronimo.  Colonel  Riley  followed.  Pil- 
low sent  Cadwallader’s  brigade  on  the  same 
line,  and  later  in  the  day  Morgan’s  regiment 
was  likewise  dispatched  toward  that  point.  They 
drove  in  the  Mexican  pickets  and  skirmishers, 
dispersed  a few  parties  of  lancers,  and  occupied 
the  village  without  loss.  Seeing  the  movement, 
Santa  Anna  hastened  to  Valencia’s  support 
with  12,000  men.  He  was  discovered  by  Cad- 
wallader  just  as  the  latter  gained  the  village 
road;  and  appreciating  the  vast  importance  of 
preventing  a junction  between  the  two  Mexican 
generals,  that  gallant  officer  did  not  hesitate  to 
draw  up  his  brigade  in  order  of  battle.  So 
broken  was  the  ground,  that  Santa  Anna  could 
not  see  the  amount  of  force  opposed  to  him, 
and  declined  the  combat.  This  was  all  Cad- 
wallader  wanted.  Shields’s  brigade  was  ad- 
vancing through  the  Pedregal,  and  the  troops 
which  had  already  crossed  were  rapidly  moving 
to  the  rear  of  Valencia’s  camp.  Night,  too, 
was  close  at  hand.  When  it  fell,  Smith’s,  Ri- 
ley’s, and  Cadwallnder’s  commands  had  gained 
the  point  they  sought.  Shields  joined  them  at 
fen  o’clock ; and  at  midnight  Captain  Lee  crossed 
the  Pedregal,  with  a message  from  General 
Smith  to  General  Scott,  to  say  that  he  would 
commence  the  attack  at  daybreak  next  morning. 

It  rained  all  night,  and  the  men  lay  in  the 
mud  without  fires.  At  three  in  the  morning 
(20th  August)  the  word  was  passed  to  march. 
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plain  that  Smith  ordered  every  man  to  touch 
his  front  file  as  he  marched.  Now  and  then  a 
flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the  narrow  ravine ; oc- 
casionally a straggling  moonbeam  pierced  the 
clouds,  and  shed  an  uncertain  glimmer  on  the 
heights ; but  these  flitting  guides  only  served  to 
make  the  darkness  seem  darker.  The  soldiers 
groped  their  way,  stumbling  over  stones  and 
brushwood,  and  did  not  gain  the  rear  of  the 
camp  till  day  broke.  Then  Riley  bade  his  men 
look  to  the  priming  of  their  guns,  and  reload 
those  which  the  rain  had  wet.  With  the  first 
ray  of  daylight  the  firing  had  recommenced  be- 
tween the  Mexican  camp  and  Ransom’s  corps 
stationed  in  front,  and  Shields’s  brigade  at  San 
Jeronimo.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Riley 
began  to  ascend  the  height  in  the  rear.  Before 
he  reached  the  crest,  his  engineers,  who  had 
gone  forward  to  reconnoitre,  came  running  back 
to  say  that  his  advance  had  been  detected,  that 
two  guns  were  being  pointed  against  him,  and 
a body  of  infantry  were  sallying  from  the  camp. 

The  news  braced  the  men’s  n erves.  They  gai  ned 
the  ridge,  and  stood  a tremendous  volley  from 
the  Mexicans  without  flinching.  Poor  Hanson 
of  the  7th — a gallant  officer,  and  an  excellent 
man — was  shot  down  with  many  others;  but 
the  Mexicans  had  done  their  worst.  With 
! steady  aim,  the  volley  was  returned ; and  crc 
the  smoke  rose,  a cheer  rung  through  the  ra- 
vine, and  Riley  fell  with  a swoop  on  the  in  trench- 
men  ts.  With  bayonet  and  butt  of  musket,  the 
2d  and  7th  drove  the  enemy  from  his  guns, 
leaping  into  his  camp,  and  slaughtering  all  be- 
fore them.  Up  rushed  Smith’s  own  brigndc  on 
the  left,  driving  a party  of  Mexicans  before 
them,  and  charging  with  the  bayonet  straight 
at  Torrejon’s  cavalry,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Defeat  was  marked  on  their 
faces.  Valencia  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Salas  strove  vainly  to  rouse  his  men  to  defend 
themselves  with  energy ; Torrejon’s  horse,  smit- 
ten with  panic,  broke  and  fled  at  the  advance 
of  our  infantry.  Riley  hurled  the  Mexicans 
from  their  camp  after  a struggle  of  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  as  they  rushed  down  the  ra- 
vine, their  own  cavalry  rode  over  them,  tram- 
pling down  more  men  than  the  bayonet  and 
ball  had  laid  low.  On  the  right,  as  they  fled, 
Cadwallader’s  brigade  poured  in  a destructive 
volley ; and  Shields,  throwing  his  party  across 
the  road,  obstructed  their  retreat,  and  compelled 
the  fugitives  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of 
war.  The  only  fight  of  any  moment  had  taken 
place  within  the  camp.  There,  for  a few  min- 
utes, the  Mexicans  had  fought  desperately ; two 
of  onr  regimental  colors  had  been  shot  down : 
but  finally  Anglo-Saxon  bone  and  sinew  had 
triumphed.  To  the  exquisite  delight  of  the 
assailants,  the  first  prize  of  victory  was  the 
guns  O’Brien  had  abandoned  at  Buena  Vista, 
which  were  regained  by  his  own  regiment. 
Twenty  other  guns  and  over  1000  prisoners,  in- 
cluding eighty-eight  officers  and  four  generals, 
were  likewise  captured,  and  some  1500. .^.Qxi- 
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cans  killed  and  wounded.  The  American  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  about  100 
men. 

Barely  taking  time  to  breathe  his  troops, 
Smith  followed  in  pursuit  toward  the  city.  By 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  reached  San 
Angel,  which  Santa  Anna  evacuated  as  he  ap- 
proached. The  general-in-chief  and  the  gener- 
als of  division  had  by  this  time  relieved  Smith 
of  his  command;  Scott  rode  to  the  front,  and 
in  a few  brief  words  told  the  men  there  was 
more  work  to  be  done  that  day.  A loud  cheer 
from  the  ranks  was  the  reply.  The  whole  force 
then  advanced  to  Coyacan,  within  a mile  of 
Churubusco,  and  prepared  to  assault  the  place. 

Santa  Anna  considered  it  the  key  to  the  city, 
and  awaited  the  attack  in  perfect  confidence 
with  30,000  men.  The  defenses  were  of  a very 
simple  description.  On  the  west,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Coyacan,  stood  the  large  stono  convent 
of  San  Pablo,  in  which  seven  heavy  guns  were 
mounted,  and  which,  as  well  as  the  wall  and 
breast-works  in  front,  was  filled  with  infantry. 
A breast-work  connected  San  Pablo  with  the 
tete  de  pont  over  the  Churubusco  river,  four 
hundred  yards  distant.  This  was  the  eastern- 
most point  of  defense,  and  formed  part  of  the 
San  Antonio  causeway  leading  to  the  city.  It 
w-as  & work  constructed  with  the  ^greatest  skill 
— bastions,  curtain,  and  wet  ditch,  every  thing 
was  complete  and  perfect  — four  guns  were 
mounted  in  embrasure  and  barbette,  and  as 
many  men  as  the  place  would  hold  were  sta- 
tioned there.  The  reserves  occupied  the  cause- 
way behind  Churubusco.  Independently  of  his 
defenses,  Santa  Anna’s  numbers — nearly  five  to 
one — ought  to  have  insured  the  repulse  of  the 
assailants. 

By  eleven — hardly  seven  hours  having  elapsed 
since  the  Contreras  camp  had  been  stormed,  five 
miles  away — Twiggs  and  Pillow  were  in  motion 
toward  the  San  Antonio  causeway.  Nothing 
had  been  lieai'd  of  Worth,  who  had  been  di- 
rected to  move  along  the  east  side  of  the  Ped- 
regal  on  San  Antonio;  but  it  was  taken  for 
granted  lie  had  carried  the  point,  and  Scott 
wished  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison. 
Twiggs  was  advancing  cautiously  toward  the 
convent,  when  a heavy  firing  was  heard  in  ad- 
vance. Supposing  that  a reconnoitring  party 
had  been  attacked,  he  hastily  sent  forward  the 
1st  artillery,  under  Dimmick,  through  a field  of 
tall  corn,  to  support  them.  No  sooner  had  they 
separated  from  the  main  body,  than  a terrific 
discharge  of  grape,  canister,  and  musketry  as- 
sailed them  from  the  convent.  In  the  teeth  of 
the  storm  they  advanced  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  that  building,  and  a light  battery  under 
Taylor  was  brought  up  on  their  right,  and  opened 
on  the  convent.  Over  an  hour  the  gunners 
stood  firm  to  their  pieces  under  a fire  as  terrible 
as  troops  ever  endured ; one-third  of  the  com- 
mand had  fallen  before  they  were  withdrawn. 
Colonel  liiley  meanwhile,  with  the  stormers  of 
tjontreras,  had  been  dispatched  to  assail  San 
Tablo  mrthe  west.  and.  like  Dimmick,  was  met 
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by  a murderous  rain  of  shot  Whole  heads  of 
companies  were  mowed  down  at  once.  Thus 
Captain  Smith  fell,  twice  wounded,  with  every 
man  beside  him;  and  a single  discharge  from 
the  Mexican  guns  sw  ept  down  Lieutenant  Easley 
and  the  section  he  led.  It  was  the  second  time 
that  day  the  gallant  2d  had  served  as  targets  for 
the  Mexicans,  but  not  a man  fell  back.  Gen- 
eral Smith  ordered  up  the  3d  in  support,  and 
these,  protecting  themselves  as  best  they  could 
behind  a few  huts,  kept  up  a steady  fire  on  the 
convent.  Sallies  from  the  works  were  con- 
stantly made,  and  as  constantly  repulsed,  but 
not  a step  could  the  assailants  make  in  advance. 

By  this  time  the  battle  was  raging  on  three 
different  points.  Worth  had  marched  on  San 
Antonio  that  morning,  found  it  evacuated,  and 
given  chase  to  the  Mexicans  with  the  5th  and 
6th  infantry.  The  causeway  leading  from  San 
Antonio  to  the  tete  de  pont  of  Churubusco  was 
thronged  with  flying  horse  and  foot ; our  troops 
dashed  headlong  after  them,  never  halting  till 
the  advance  corps — the  6th — were  within  short 
range  of  the  Mexican  batteries.  A tremendous 
volley  from  the  tete  de  pont  in  front,  and  the 
convent  on  the  flank,  then  forced  them  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  division.  This 
was  the  fire  which  Twiggs  heard  when  he  sent 
Dimmick  against  the  convent. 

Worth  came  up  almost  immediately;  and 
directing  the  6th  to  advance  as  best  they  could 
along  the  causeway  in  the  teeth  of  the  tete  de 
ponty  dispatched  Garland’s  and  Clarke’s  bri- 
gades through  the  fields  on  the  right  to  attack 
it  in  flank.  Every  gun  was  instantly  directed 
against  the  assailants ; and  though  the  day  was 
bright  and  clear,  the  clouds  of  smoke  actually 
darkened  the  air.  Hoffman,  waving  his  sword, 
cheered  on  the  6th ; but  the  shot  tore  and  ripped 
up  their  ranks  to  such  a degree  that  in  a few 
minutes  they  had  lost  ninety-seven  men.  The 
brigades  on  the  right  suffered  as  severely.  One 
hundred  men  fell  within  the  space  of  an  acre. 

Still  they  pressed  on,  till  the  8th  (of  Clarke’s 
brigade)  readied  the  ditch.  In  they  plunged. 
Lieutenant  Longstreet  bearing  the  colors  in  ad- 
vance— scrambled  out  on  the  other  side — dashed 
at  the  walls,  without  ladders  or  scaling  imple- 
ments— bayoneted  the  defenders  as  they  took 
aim.  At  last,  officers  and  men  mixed  pell-mell, 
some  through  the  embrasures,  some  over  the 
walls,  rushed  or  leaped  in,  and  drove  the  garri- 
son helter-skelter  upon  their  reserves. 

The  tete  de  pont  gained,  its  guns  were  turned 
on  the  convent,  whence  the  Mexicans  were  still 
slaughtering  our  gallant  2d  and  3d.  Duncan’s 
battery,  too,  hitherto  in  reserve,  was  brought  up, 
and  opened  with  such  rapidity,  that  a by-stander 
estimated  the  intervals  between  the  reports  at 
three  seconds!  Stunned  by  this  novel  attack, 
the  garrison  of  Sail  Pablo  slackened  fire.  In  an 
instant  the  3d,  followed  by  Dimmick’s  artillery, 
dashed  forward  with  the  bayonet  to  storm  the 
nearest  bastion.  With  a run  they  carried  it, 
the  artillery  bursting  over  the  curtain ; but  at 
that  moment  a dozen  white  flags  waved  >in.  their 
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faces.  The  whole  fortified  position  of  Chnru- 
bnsco  was  taken. 

Meantime,  however,  a conflict  as  deadly  as 
cither  of  these  was  raging  behind  the  Mexican 
fortifications.  Soon  after  the  battle  commenced, 
Scott  sent  Pierce's  and  Shields's  brigades  by  the 
left,  through  the  fields,  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
the  rear.  On  the  causeway,  opposed  to  them, 
were  planted  Santa  Anna’s  reserves — 4000  foot 
and  3000  horse — in  a measure  protected  by  a 
dense  growth  of  maguey.  Shields  advanced  in- 
trepidly with  his  force  of  1600.  The  ground 
was  marshy,  and  for  a long  distance — having 
vainly  endeavored  to  outflank  the  enemy — his 
advance  was  exposed  to  their  whole  fire.  Mor- 
gan, of  the  15th,  fell  wounded.  The  New  York 
regiment  suffered  fearfully,  and  their  leader, 
Colonel  Burnett,  was  disabled.  The  Palmettos 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  9th,  under  Kansom, 
were  as  severely  cut  up ; and  after  a while  all 
sought  shelter  in  aud  about  a large  bam  near 
the  causeway.  Shields,  in  an  agony  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  movement,  cried  imploringly  for  vol- 
unteers to  follow  him.  The  appeal  w as  instantly 
answered  by  Colonel  Butler,  of  the  Palmettos : 
“ Every  South  Carolinian  will  follow'  you  to  the 
death !”  The  cry  was  contagious,  and  most  of 
the  New*  Yorkers  took  it  up.  Forming  at  angles 
to  the  cansew'ay,  Shields  led  these  brave  men, 
under  an  incessant  hail  of  shot,  against  the  vil- 
lage of  Portales,  w'herc  the  Mexican  reserves 
were  posted.  Not  a trigger  wras  pulled  till  they 
stood  at  a hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
enemy.  Then  the  little  baud  poured  in  their 
volley,  fatally  answered  by  the  Mexican  host. 
Butler,  already  w'ounded,  wras  shot  through  the 
bead,  and  died  instantly.  Calling  to  the  Pal- 
mettos to  avenge  his  death.  Shields  gives  the 
word  to  charge.  They  charge — not  400  in  all — 
over  the  plain,  down  upon  4000  Mexicans,  se- 
curely posted  under  cover.  At  every  step  their 
ranks  are  thinned.  Dickenson,  who  succeeded 
Butler  in  command  of  the  Palmettos,  seizes  the 
colors  as  the  bearer  falls  dead ; the  next  moment 
lie  is  dow’ii  himself,  mortally  wounded,  and 
Major  Gladden  snatches  them  from  his  hand. 
Adams,  Moragne,  and  nearly  half  the  gallant 
band  are  prostrate.  A very  few  minutes  more, 
and  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  bear  the  glo- 
rious flag.  But  at  this  very  moment  a deafen- 
ing roar  is  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fete  de 
pant.  Round  shot  and  grape,  rifle  balls  and 
canister,  come  crashing  down  the  causeway  into 
the  Mexican  ranks,  from  their  own  batter}'. 
Worth  is  there — the  gallant  fellow — just  in  time. 
Dow  n the  road  and  over  the  ditch,  through  the 
field  and  hedge  and  swamp,  in  tumult  and  pan- 
ic, the  Mexicans  are  flying  from  the  bayonets 
of  the  6th  and  Garland’s  brigade.  A shout, 
louder  than  the  cannon’s  peal — Worth  is  on 
their  heels,  with  his  best  men.  Before  Shields 
reaches  the  causeway,  he  is  by  his  side,  driving 
the  Mexican  horse  into  their  infantry,  and  Ayres 
is  galloping  np  with  a captured  Mexican  gun. 
Captain  Kearney,  with  a few  dragoons,  dashes 
past,  rutes  straight  in  o the  flying  host,  scatters 


them  right  and  left,  sabres  all  he  can  reach,  and 
halts  before  the  gate  of  Mexico.  Not  till  then 
does  he  perceive  that  he  is  alone  with  his  little 
party,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  wounded ; but, 
spite  the  hundreds  of  escopetas  that  are  leveled 
at  him,  he  gallops  back  in  safety  to  head-quar- 
ters. 

The  sun,  which  rose  that  morning  on  a proud 
army  and  a defiant  metropolis,  set  at  even  on  a 
shattered,  haggard  band,  and  a city  full  of  w'oe- 
strieken  wrretches,  who  did  nothing  all  night  but 
quake  with  terror,  and  cry,  at  every  noise, 

“Atjui  viene  los  Yanquies !"  All  along  the 
causeway,  aud  in  the  fields  and  swamp  on  either 
side,  heaps  of  dead  men  and  cattle,  intermingled 
with  broken  ammunition-carts,  marked  where 
the  American  shot  had  told.  A gory  track  lead- 
ing to  the  tele  de  pont , groups  of  dead  in  the 
fields  on  the  west  of  Churubusco,  over  whose 
pale  faces  some  stalks  of  tattered  corn  still 
waved,  red  blotches  in  the  marsh  next  the 
causeway,  where  the  rich  blood  of  Carolina  and 
New  York  soaked  the  earth,  showed  where  the 
fire  of  the  heavy  Mexican  guns,  and  the  count- 
less escopetas  of  the  infantry  had  been  most 
murderous.  Scott  had  lost,  in  that  day’s  work, 
over  1000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded,  79  of 
w hom  were  officers.  The  Mexican  loss,  accord- 
ing to  Santa  Anna,  was  one-third  of  his  army, 
equal  probably  to  10,000  men,  one-fourth  of 
whom  were  prisoners,  the  rest  killed  and  wound- 
ed. As  the  sun  went  dowm,  the  troops  were 
recalled  to  head-quarters ; but  all  night  long  the 
battle-field  swarmed  with  straggling  parties, 
seeking  some  lost  comrade  in  the  cold  and  rain, 
and  surgeons  hurrying  from  place  to  place,  ami 
offering  succor  to  the  wounded. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Scott  to  have 
marched  on  the  city  that  night,  or  next  morn- 
ing, and  seized  it  before  the  Mexicans  recover- 
ed the  shock  of  their  defeat.  Anxious,  how- 
ever, to  shorten  the  war,  and  assured  that  Santa 
Anna  was  desirous  of  negotiating;  warned, 
moreover,  by  neutrals  and  others,  that  the  hos- 
tile occupation  of  the  capital  w ould  destroy  the 
last  chance  of  peaceable  accommodation,  and 
rouse  the  Mexican  spirit  to  resistance  all  over 
the  country,  the  American  general  consented, 
too  generously  perhaps,  to  offer  an  armistice  to 
his  vanquished  foe.  It  was  eagerly  accepted, 
and  negotiations  were  commenced,  w hich  lasted 
over  a fortnight.  In  the  mean  time  General 
Scott  had  the  satisfaction  of  hanging  several  of 
the  Irishmen  who  had  deserted  to  the  Mexicans, 
and,  serving  as  the  battalion  of  San  Patricio,  had 
shot  clown  so  many  of  their  old  comrades  at  Bu- 
ena Vista  and  Churubusco.  This  act  of  justice 
w as  approved  by  the  army  and  the  nation.  Early 
in  September  the  treachery  of  the  Mexicans  be- 
came apparent.  No  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  negotiations ; and,  in  defiance  of  the  armis- 
tice, an  American  wagon,  proceeding  to  the 
city  for  provisions,  had  been  attacked  by  the 
mob,  and  one  man  killed  and  others  wounded. 

Scott  wrote  to  Santa  Anna,  demanding  an  apol- 
ogy, and  threatening  to  terminate  the  armistice 
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on 'the  7th,  if  it  were  not  tendered.  The  reply 
was  insulting  in  the  extreme ; Santa  Anna  had 
repaired  his  losses,  and  was  ready  for  another 
light. 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  September,  Worth 
and  his  officers  were  gathered  in  his  quarters  at 
Tacubaya.  On  a table  lay  a hastily-sketched 
map,  showing  the  position  of  the  fortified  works 
at  Molino  del  Key,  with  the  Casa  Mata  on  one 
side,  and  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  on  the  other. 
The  Molino  was  occupied  by  the  enemy;  there 
was  reason  to  believe  it  contained  a foundry,  in 
full  operation,  and  Worth  had  been  directed  to 
storm  it  next  morning.  Over  that  table  bent 
Garland  and  Clarke,  eager  to  repeat  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  the  20th  August  at  the  tete  de 
jtoni  of  Churubusco;  Duncan  and  Smith,  al- 
ready veterans ; Wright,  the  leader  of  the  for- 
lom-bope,  joyfully  thinking  of  the  morrow ; fa- 
mous Martin  Scott,  and  dauntless  Graham, 
little  dreaming  that  a few  hours  would  see  their 
livid  corpses  stretched  upon  the  plain ; fierce 
old  M^ntosh,  covered  with  scars;  Worth  him- 
self, his  manly  brow  clouded,  and  his  cheek 
paled  by  sickness  and  anxiety.  Each  officer  had 
liis  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  conflict;  and 
they  parted  to  seek  a few  hours’  rest.  At  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  division 
was  astir.  ’Twos  a bright  starlight  night,  whose 
silence  was  unbroken  as  the  troops  moved 
thoughtfully  toward  the  battle-field.  In  front, 
on  the  right,  about  a mile  from  the  encamp- 
ment, the  hewn-stone  walls  of  the  Molino  del 
Uey — a range  of  buildings  five  hundred  yards 
long,  and  well  adapted  for  defense — were  dis- 
tinctly visible,  with  drowsy  lights  twinkling 
through  the  windows.  A little  farther  off’  on 
the  left,  stood  the  black  pile  of  the  Casa  Mata,  the 
arsenal,  crenclled  for  musketry,  and  surrounded 
by  a quadrangular  field-work.  Beyond  the  Casa 
Mata  lay  a ravine,  and  from  this  a ditch  and 
Ledge  ran,  passing  in  front  of  both  works,  to  the 
Tacubaya  road.  Far  on  the  right  the  grim  old 
castle  of  Chapultepec  loomed  up  darkly  against 
the  sky.  Sleep  wrapt  the  whole  Mexican  line, 
and  but  few  words  were  spoken  in  the  American 
ranks  as  the  troops  took  up  their  respective 
}>ositions — Garland,  with  Dunn’s  battery  and 
Huger’s  24-pounders,  on  the  right,  against  the 
Molino;  Wright,  at  the  head  of  the  stormers, 
and  followed  by  the  light  division,  under  Cap- 
tain Kirby  Smith,  in  the  centre ; MMntosh,  with 
Duncan’s  battery,  on  the  left,  near  the  ravine, 
looking  toward  the  Casa  Mata;  and  Cadwal- 
lader,  with  his  brigade,  in  reserve. 

Night  still  overhung  the  east  when  the  Mex- 
icans were  roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
roar  of  Huger’s  24-pounders,  and  the  crashing 
of  the  balls  through  the  roof  and  walls  of  the 
Molino.  A shout  arose  within  their  lines, 
spreading  from  the  ravine  to  the  castle;  lights 
flashed  in  every  direction,  bugles  sounded,  the 
clank  of  arms  rang  from  right  to  left,  and  every 
man  girded  himself  for  the  fray.  With  the  first 
ray  of  daylight  Major  Wright  advanced  with 
the  forlorn-hope  drawn  the  slope.  A few  sec- 
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onds  elapsed ; then  a sheet  of  flame  burst  from 
the  batteries,  and  round  shot,  canister,  and  grape 
hurtled  through  the  air.  “Charge!”  shouted 
the  leader,  and  down  they  went,  with  double- 
quick  step,  over  the  ditch  and  hedge,  nnd  into 
the  line,  sweeping  every  thing  before  them.  The 
Mexicans  fell  from  their  guns,  but  soon,  seeing 
the  smallness  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  and 
reassured  by  the  galling  fire  poured  from  the 
azoteas  and  Molino  on  the  stormers,  they  ral- 
lied, charged  furiously,  and  drove  our  men  hack 
into  the  plain.  Here  eleven  out  of  the  fourteen 
officers  of  Wright’s  party,  and  the  bulk  of  hi* 
men,  fell  killed  or  wounded.  All  of  the  latter 
who  could  not  fly  were  bayoneted  where  they 
lay  by  the  Mexicans.  Captain  Walker,  of  the 
6th,  badly  shot,  was  left  for  dead;  he  sawr  the 
enemy  murdering  every  man  who  showed  signs 
of  life,  but  the  agony  of  thirst  was  so  insupport- 
able, that  he  could  not  resist  raising  his  canteen 
to  his  lips.  \A  dozen  balls  instantly  tore  up  the 
ground  around  him ; several  Mexicans  rushed 
at  him  with  the  bayonet,  but  at  that  moment 
the  light  division,  under  Kirby  Smith,  came 
charging  over  the  ditch,  into  the  Mexican  line, 
and  diverted  their  attention. 

Garland,  meanwhile,  moved  down  rapidly  on 
the  right  with  Dunn’s  guns,  which  were  drawn 
by  band,  all  the  horses  haring  been  wounded 
and  become  unmanageable.  These  soon  opened 
an  enfilading  fire  on  the  Mexican  battery  : and 
some  of  the  gunners  flying,  the  light  division 
charged,  under  a hot  fire,  and  carried  the  guns 
for  the  second  time.  Their  gallant  lender  was 
shot  dead  in  the  charge.  But  the  enemy  could 
afford  to  lose  the  battery.  , From  the  tops  of  the 
azoteas,  from  the  Casa  Mata,  and  the  Molino.  a 
deadly  shower  of  balls  were  rained  crosswise 
uj>on  the  assailants.  Part  of  the  reserve  was 
brought  up ; and  Dunn’s  guns  nnd  the  Mexican 
battery  were  served  upon  the  buildings  without 
much  effect  at  first.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Graham 
led  a party  of  the  11th  against  the  latter:  when 
within  pistol-shot  a terrific  volley  assailed  him. 
wounding  him  in  ten  places.  The  gallant  sol- 
dier quietly  dismounted,  pointed  with  his  sword 
to  the  building,  cried  “Charge!”  and  sunk  dead 
on  the  field. 

As  fiercely  raged  the  battle  at  the  other  wing, 
where  Duncan  and  M ‘In  tosh  had  driven  in  the 
enemy’s  right  toward  the  Casa  Mata.  MTntoeh 
started  to  storm  that  fort ; and,  in  the  teeth  of 
a tremendous  hail  of  musketry,  advanced  to  the 
ditch,  only  twenty-five  yards  from  the  work. 
There  a ball  knocked  him  down ; it  was  his 
luck  to  l>e  shot  or  bayoneted  in  even’  battle. 
Martin  Scott  took  the  command,  but  as  he  or- 
dered the  men  forward  be  rolled  lifeless  into 
the  ditch.  Major  Waite,  the  next  in  rank,  had 
hardly  seen  him  fall,  before  he  too  was  disabled. 

By  whole  companies  the  men  were  mowed  down 
by  the  Mexican  shot;  but  they  stood  their 
ground.  At  length  some  one  gave  the  word 
to  fall  back,  and  the  remnants  of  the  brigade 
obeyed.  Many  wounded  were  left  on  the 
ground ; among  others  Lieutenant  Burnell,  shot 
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firms  furiously  attacked  the  Molino,  thing  into 
every  aperture,  climbing  to  the  root;  and  striving 
to  batter  in  the  doors  and  gates  with  their  mus- 
kets. The  garrison  never  slackened  their  terri- 
ble lire  for  an  instant.  At  length,  Major  Bu- 
chanan, of  the  4tbr  succeeded  in  bursting  open 
the  southern  gate;  and,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Anderson  and  Ayres,  of  the  artillery, 
farced  their  way  into  the  buildings  at  the  north- 
western angle.  Ayres  leaped  down  alone  into 
a crowd  of  Mexicans — he  bad  done  the  same  at 
Monterey— and  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 
our  men  rushed  on  both  rides,  stabbing,  bring, 
mid  felling  the  Mexicans  with  their  muskets. 
From  room  to  room  and  house  to  house  a hand- 
to- hand  encounter  was  kept  up.  Here  a stal- 
wart Mexican  hurled  down  man  after  man  ta- 


in fhe  leg,  whom  the  Mexicans  murdered  when 
his  comrades  abandoned  him.  After  the  battle 
U»  body  was  found,  and  beside  it  bis  dog,  moan- 
ing piteously,  and  licking  his  dead  master’s  face. 

At  the  head  of  four  thousand  cavalry,  Alvarez 
now  menaced  our  left.  Duncan  watched  them 
come,  driving  a cloud  of  dust  before  them,  till 
they  were  within  close  range;  then  opening  with 
his  wonderful  rapidity,  he  shattered  whole  pla- 
toons at  a discharge.  Worth  sent  him  word  to 
be  sure  to  keep  the  lancets  in  check.  isTell 
General  Worth,”  was  bis  reply,  41  to  make  liim- 
*elf  perfectly  easy ; I can  whip  twenty  thousand 
of  them.**  So  far  as  Alvarez  was  concerned,  he 
kept  his  word. 

On  the  American  right  the  fight  had  reached 
a crisis*  JMbxed  confused iy  together,  men  of  ail 
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they  advanced ; there  Buchanan  and  the  4th  lev- 
eled all  before  them.  But  the  Mexican?  never 
withstood  the  cold  steel.  One  by  one  the  de- 
fenders escaped  by  the  rear  toward  Chapultepec, 
and  those  who  remained  hung  out  a white  dag. 
Under  Duncan's  fire  the  Casa  Mata  had  been 
evacuated,  and  the  enemy  was  every  where  in 
full  retreat.  Twice  he  rallied  and  charged  the 
Molino ; but  each  time  the  artillery  drove  him 
back  toward  Chapultepec,  and  parties  of  the 
light  infantry  pursued  him  down  the  road.  Be- 
fore ten  in  the  morning  the  whole  field  was 
won;  and,  having  blown  up  the  Casa  Mata, 
Worth,  by  Scott’s  order,  fell  back  to  Tacubaya. 

With  gloomy  face  and  averted  eye  the  gal- 
lant soldier  received  the  thanks  of  his  chief  for 
the  exploits  of  the  morning.  His  heart  was 
with  the  brave  men  he  had  lost : near  800  out 
of  less  than  3500,  and  among  them  fifty-eight 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  his  dearest  friends. 
All  had  fallen  in  advance  of  their  men,  with 
sword  in  hand  and  noble  words  on  their  lips. 
’Twas  a poor  price  for  these  to  have  stormed 
Molino  del  Rev,  and  cut  down  near  a fifth  of 
Santa  Anna’s  14,000  men.  Sadly  the  general 
returned  to  his  quarters. 

The  end  was  now  close  at  hand.  Recon- 
noissances  were  carefully  made,  and  the  enemy's 
strength  being  gathered  on  the  southern  front 
of  the  city,  General  Scott  determined  to  assault 
Chapultepec  on  the  west.  By  the  morning  of 
the  12th  the  batteries  were  completed,  and 
opened  a brisk  fire  on  the  castle ; without,  how- 
ever, doing  any  more  serious  damage  than  an- 
noying the  garrison  and  killing  a few  men.  The 
fire  was  kept  up  all  day ; and  at  night  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  assault,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  next  morning. 

At  daybreak  on  the  13th  the  cannonade  re- 
commenced, as  well  from  the  batteries  planted 
against  Chapultepec,  as  from  Steptoe’s  guns, 
which  were  served  against  the  southern  defenses 
of  the  city  in  order  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy.  At  8 a.m.  the  firing  from  the  former 
ceased,  and  the  attack  commenced.  Quitman 
advanced  along  the  Tacubaya  road,  Pillow  from 
the  Molino  del  Rey,  which  he  had  occupied  on 
the  evening  before.  Between  the  Molino  and 
the  castle  lay  first  an  open  space,  then  a grove 
thickly  planted  with  trees ; in  the  latter  Mex- 
ican sharpshooters  had  been  posted,  protected 
by  an  intrenchment  on  the  border  of  the  grove. 
Pillow  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone  with 
a party  of  voltigeurs  to  turn  this  work  by  a flank 
movement;  it  was  handsomely  accomplished, 
and  just  as  the  voltigeurs  broke  through  the  re- 
dan, Pillow,  with  the  main  body,  charged  it  in 
front  and  drove  back  the  Mexicans.  The  grove 
gained,  Pillow  pressed  forward  to  the  foot  of 
the  rock ; for  the  Mexican  shot  from  the  castle 
lotteries,  crashing  through  the  trees,  seemed 
even  more  terrible  than  it  really  was,  and  the 
troops  were  becoming  restless.  The  Mexicans 
had  retreated  to  a redoubt  halfway  up  the  hill; 
the  voltigeurs  sprang  up  from  rock  to  rock,  fir- 
ing as.  they  advanced,  and  followed  by  Hooker, 
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Chase,  and  others,  with  parties  of  infantry.  In 
a very  few  minutes  the  redoubt  was  gained,  the 
garrison  driven  up  the  hill,  and  the  voltigeurs, 

9th,  and  15th  in  hot  pursuit  after  them.  Here 
the  firing  from  the  castle  was  veiy  severe.  Col- 
onel Ransom,  of  the  9th,  was  killed,  and  Pillow 
himself  was  wounded.  Still  the  troops  pressed 
on  till  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  gained.  There 
some  moments  were  lost,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  scaling  ladders,  during  which  two 
of  Quitman’s  regiments  and  Clarke’s  brigade  re- 
inforced the  storming  party.  When  the  ladder* 
came,  numbers  of  men  rushed  forward  with 
them,  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  planted  them 
for  the  assault.  Lieutenant  Selden  w as  the  first 
man  to  mount.  But  the  Mexicans  collected  all 
their  energies  for  this  last  moment.  A tremen- 
dous fire  dashed  the  foremost  of  the  stormers 
in  the  ditch,  killing  Lieutenants  Rogers  and 
Smith,  and  clearing  the  ladders.  Fresh  men 
instantly  manned  them,  and,  after  a brief  strug- 
gle, Captain  Howard,  of  the  voltigeurs,  gained 
a foothold  on  the  parapet.  MTvenzie,  of  the 
forlorn  hope,  followed;  and  a crowd  of  volti- 
geurs and  infantry,  shouting  and  cheering, 
pressed  after  him,  and  swept  down  upon  the 
garrison  with  the  bayonet.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Johnstone,  of  the  voltigeurs,  wdio  had 
led  a small  party  round  to  the  gate  of  the  castle, 
broke  it  open,  and  effected  an  entrance  in  spite 
of  a fierce  fire  from  the  southern  walls.  The 
two  parties  uniting,  a deadly  conflict  ensued 
wdthin  the  building.  Maddened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  murder  of  their  wounded  com- 
rades at  Molino  del  Rey,  the  stormers  at  first 
showed  no  quarter.  On  every  side  the  Mex- 
icans were  stabbed  or  shot  down  without  mercy. 
Many  flung  themselves  over  the  parapet  and 
down  the  hillside,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks.  More  fought  like  fiends,  ex- 
pending their  last  breath  in  a malediction,  and 
expiring  in  the  act  of  aiming  a treacherous  blow 
as  they  lay  on  the  ground.  Streams  of  blood 
flowed  through  the  doors  of  the  college,  and 
every  room  and  passage  was  the  theatre  of  some 
deadly  struggle.  At  length  the  officers  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  an  end  to  the  carnage,  and 
the  remaining  Mexicans  having  surrendered, 
the  stars  and  stripes  wrere  hoisted  over  the  cat- 
tle of  Chapultepec  by  Major  Seymour, 

Meanwhile  Quitman  had  stormed  the  bat- 
teries on  the  causeway  to  the  east  of  the  castle, 
after  a desperate  struggle,  in  which  Major 
Twiggs,  who  commanded  the  stormers,  was  shot 
dead  at  the  head  of  his.  men.  The  Mexicans 
fell  back  tow’ard  the  city.  General  Scott  com- 
ing up  at  this  moment,  ordered  a simultaneous 
advance  to  be  made  on  the  city,  along  the  two 
roads  leading  from  Chapultepec  to  the  gates  of 
San  Cosine  and  Belen  respectively.  Worth  was 
to  command  that  on  San  Cosmo,  Quitman  that 
on  Belen.  Both  were  prepared  for  defense  by 
barricades,  behind  w'hich  die  enemy  were  post- 
ed in  great  numbers.  Fortunately  for  the  as- 
sailanta an  aqueduct,  supported  on  arches  ot 

solid  masonrv,  ran  along  the  centre  of  each 
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fflandJug  til#  garita  ;m«J  the  road,  ordered  tire 
butteries  \\i  the >ita<M  to  fire,  plumed 

jwt?  ow  and  infused  such  spirit 

into  ilie  MexU^n^  that  Quhjn&tvs  advance was 
ft.topjMul  at  **u('i\  A xert  ItH*  id  idiot,  shell-, 

and  grape  iissam-d  the  gitma*.  where  Ciijuniu 
Ihttttl  liufi  Twice  the 

gunner?  were  i\mi  xfoirn.  fcSjjp.  frt&fi  .men  writ  to 

take  their  plneo..  'Hun  ihimi  hinwch  fdh  ami 
Mmofliateiy  atterV^td  Benjatmiv 

and  hia  lirst  sergeant rim  jenme  fate.  The 
riftetnen  hr  the  arehe*  re-poH*kf'  */*$&$,  mu  Quit- 
man's  position  wns  prvcnnoofc,  ‘till  rdght  lenaim 
ated  \h&  cou.fiictt  i ' 

Worth,  meanyrkilts  had  ndWiml  in  Tike  man- 
ner 4hm£  tiki  §un  Cosine  iniwevvay,  driving  I to1 
brtrncade  tti  harriende*  till  within 
two  handi^d  ixhti  (if iv  yard*  of  the  gnrita  of  San 


Q»userray;  By  3ft$fgcf£  Tnjflfeir yptyir  xif 
ttfthe^  and  sprinting  ritpidiy 
othetV  Smidrs  jriifes  MUl  iW  Jteuth  fca^>)loh 
regiment  *mih]mt  tt>  ad?4rtee  to  the 

first  IVarrieade  icjitt^hLbi^ 0# 4 j&fitjri a 
•totruetire  tire  im  the  gm'ioe:-*.  A frank  4i^ 
dia^.fb>m  DroKW&gMte  eonfpktcd  thCL  work  ? 
«lt$  huJTic^di?  >/4«  MxtveAf  and,  withdat  tf  irnt 
F/verK‘*  rest,  Quihimn  advanced  in  the  ;ounc 
nutrmer  on  tiki  gnrita  to  IMen,  ^v-hicii '-.'was 
fi^.hi  fry  Cierientl  Tqrws  with  a fitmng  garrison- 
It  too  was  ^tOTTN^Xh  thoughnnder  a fearful  hail 
uf  grape  anil  eauister  * and  the  rifles  moved  f*r- 
nar d toward  lim  -citadeh  Bur  at  this  moment 
Santa  Amift  rpdy.  furioVndv down  to  the  point  of 
BtUrk.  Boiling  with  mge  at  rhe Ui&g$s&  ot  riw 
iutaders,  h>t  Cfener;d  Torres  M the  fee, 
threw  a host  oFininolrv:  into  ffr&  Kernses  000*1  - 


Mtyr*'*  sjrmx  tirro  moxico. 
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Cosine.  There  he  encountered  as  severe  a fire 
as  that  which  stopped  Quitman.  But  Scott  had 
ordered  him  to  take  the  garita,  and  take  it  he 
would.  Throwing  Garland’s  brigade  out  to  the 
right,  and  Clarke’s  to  the  left,  he  ordered  them 
to  break  into  the  houses,  burst  through  the  walls, 
and  bore  their  way  to  the  flanks  of  the  garita. 
The  plan  had  succeeded  perfectly  at  Monterey, 
nor  did  it  fail  here.  Slowly  but  surely  the  sap- 
pers passed  from  house  to  house,  until  at  sunset 
they  reached  the  point  desired.  Then  Worth 
ordered  the  attack.  Lieutenant  Hunt  brought 
up  a light  gun  at  a gallop,  and  fired  it  through 
the  embrasure  of  the  enemy’s  battery,  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  the  infantry  at  the  same  mo- 
ment opened  a most  deadly  and  unexpected 
fire  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses ; and  M‘Kenzie, 
at  the  head  of  the  stormers,  dashed  at  the  bat- 
tery, and  carried  it  almost  without  loss.  The 
.Mexicans  fled  precipitately  into  the  city. 

At  one  that  night  two  parties  left  the  citadel, 
and  issued  forth  from  the  city.  One  was  the 
remnant  of  the  Mexican  army,  which  slunk  si- 
lently and  noiselessly  through  the  northern  gate, 
and  fled  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ; the  other  was 
a body  of  officers  who  came  under  a white  flag, 
to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  September.  Scores  of  neutral  flags 
float  from  the  windows  on  the  Calle  de  Plater- 
os,  and  in  their  shade  beautiful  women  gaze 
curiously  on  the  scene  beneath.  Gayly-dressed 
groups  throng  the  balconies,  and  at  the  street- 
corners  dark-faced  men  scowl,  mutter  deep 
curses,  and  clutch  their  knives.  The  street  re- 
sounds with  the  heavy  tramp  of  infantry,  the 
rattle  of  gun-carriages,  and  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
hoofs.  “ Los  Yantjueis is  the  cry,  and  every 
neck  is  stretched  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  six 
thousand  bemired  and  begrimed  soldiers  who 
are  marching  proudly  to  the  Gran  Plaza.  On 
him  especially  is  every  eye  intently  fixed,  whose 
martial  form  is  half  concealed  by  a splendid 
staff  and  a squadron  of  dragoons,  as  he  rides, 
with  flashing  eye  and  beating  heart,  to  the  Na- 
tional Palace  of  Mexico.  But  six  months  be- 
fore, Winfield  Scott  had  landed  on  the  Mexican 
coast ; since  then  he  had  stormed  the  two  strong- 
est places  in  the  country,  won  four  battles  in  the 
field  against  armies  double,  treble,  and  quadru- 
ple his  owfn,  and  marched  without  reverse  from 
Yera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico ; losing  fewer 
men,  making  fewer  mistakes,  and  creating  less 
devastation,  in  proportion  to  his  victories,  than 
any  invading  general  of  former  times.  Well 
might  the  Mexicans  gaze  upon  his  face ! 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


PULO  PINANG. 

IT  was  in  July  that  a party  of  us  landed  at 
Pinang  from  one  of  the  steamers  which  run 


between  Hong-Kong  and  Bombay.  The  steam- 
er stopped  for  three  or  four  hours ; and  during 
that  time  all  the  passengers  were  on  shore  ad- 
miring the  beauties  of  the  Gem  of  the  Eastern 


come  through  the  narrow  strait  which  divides 
the  island  from  the  Malayan  peninsula,  we  had 
had  a chance  to  observe  the  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, the  lofty  hills,  celebrated  among  the  En- 
glish residents  from  Calcutta  .to  China  for  their 
invigorating  atmosphere,  and  the  town,  encir- 
cled by  plantations  of  nutmegs  and  spices,  snug- 
ly ensconced  on  the  plain  spread  between  the 
hills  and  the  sea.  As  soon  as  the  anchor  was 
dropped,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  usual  clam- 
orous swarm  of  boatmen,  all  yelling,  shrieking, 
and  gesticulating  as  if  they  would  jump  out  of 
their  skins.  We,  like  “griffins”  as  we  were,  as 
those  are  denominated  who  have  not  been  in 
the  East  for  a year  and  a day,  got  into  a large 
boat  manned  by  about  a dozen  Klingh  boatmen, 
who,  naked  except  a breech-cloth,  black  as  jet, 
and  perspiring  till  they  shone  again,  pulled  lust- 
ily for  the  shore,  the  steersman  shrieking  out  a 
sort  of  chant,  while  the  crew  grunted  a burden 
to  it.  These  Klinghs  come  from  the  southern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  sw'arms  at  Singapore  and  Pinang. 
They  are  hard-w’orking  and  penurious,  but  they 
are  the  greatest  knaves  unhung.  I said  that 
wc  were  “ griffs”  to  take  their  boat ; for  though 
it  W'as  well  enough  for  me  who  had  a quantity 
of  luggage,  better  informed  travelers  who  were 
unencumbered  would  have  patronized  the  Chi- 
namen, who,  each  in  a small  boat  of  a shape 
approaching  a triangle,  which  he  propels  by 
standing  in  the  stern  with  his  face  to  the  bowr 
and  “ backing  water,”  W'ould  be  content  with  a 
few  coppers,  while  these  rapacious  Klinghs  “ did” 
us  out  of  two  rupees,  and  then  chased  us  for  an 
hour,  demanding  more. 

Nearly  grilled  by  the  sun  during  our  transit, 
which  laughed  to  scorn  the  protecting  screen  of 
thick  cotton  umbrellas,  we  W'ere  delighted  to 
reach  the  quay,  wdiich  is  a covered  one,  and 
seemed  most  refreshingly  cool  by  contrast.  Ar- 
rived there,  the  question  was  what  should  we 
do ; and  as  the  others  were  here  but  for  a few 
hours,  they  started  off  to  see  the  lions,  some  in 
one  way  and  some  in  another,  while  I,  w ho  in- 
tended to  stay,  saw  my  luggage  in  charge  of 
half-a-dozen  “coolies,”  and  then,  getting  into 
a “ palki-gari,”  drove  to  the  hotel.  These  “ pal- 
ki-garis,”  or  liorsc-palanquins,  are  queer  little 
boxes  something  like  our  carriages ; that  is,  they 
have  two  doors,  four  windows,  and  two  scats 
within.  They  hold  four  with  tight  fitting, 
though  such  a test  of  their  capacity  is  seldom 
given  but  by  travelers,  Jacks  on  shore  for  a 
spree,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  roof  is  raised 
about  two  inches  from  the  sides  for  a greater 
circulation  of  air.  This  vehicle  runs  on  four 
wheels,  and  is  drawn  by  a pony  which  is  incited 
to  speed  by  his  “syce,”  or  groom,  who  runs 
alongside  of  him.  This  syce  is  expected  to 
run  all  the  time,  and  consequently  there  are 
neither  reins  nor  driver’s  box ; but  I am  sorry 
to  say,  that  after  stirring  up  his  equine  friend 
into  a pow'dering  trot,  the  syce  generally  squats 
himself  upon  the  whipple-tree,  regardless  of 
the  load  which  poor  pony  has  already  to  drag. 
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The  hotel  I found  to  be  rather  a barn-like 
place,  with  apparently  but  very  little  custom ; 
but  l managed  to  get  a bath,  and  ordered  “tif- 
fin,”  or  lunch;  and  while  that  is  getting  ready, 
let  us  gain  a little  information  about  the  islaud. 

Pulo  Pinatig,  which  is  Malay  for  ]3ct  el-nut- 
Island,  has  been  thrust  by  loyal  English  into 
the  ponderous  and  corset-like  name  of  Prince 
of  Wales's  Island.  The  town  is  called  George- 
town. and  were  there  any  counties,  they  doubt- 
less would  be  King’s  County  and  Queen’s  Coun- 
ty Why  can’t  people,  when  they  find  a well- 
sounding name  already  given  to  a place,  leave 


it  so?  The  island  took  its  Malayan  title  from 
the  quantity  of  bcfel-nnt  palms  which  were  on 
it.  There  arc  still  sufficient  of  these  trees  to 
keep  the  name ; and  as  the  nuts  form  quite  an 
article  of  exjport,  one  would  think  that  grat- 
itude would  have  prevented  the  change.  A 
number  of  .nutmeg  and  spice  plantations  are 
spread  over  the  plains,  and  yield  abundantly. 
There  are  some  codec  plantations  which  would 
succeed  well  enough,  were  it  hot  for  the  monk- 
eys, of  which  more  anon.  The  island  U situ- 
ated in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  in  about  5X  north 
latitude,  nearly  opposite  to  the  head  of  Suimi- 
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tra,  and  only  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  of  them,  from  an  American  shipmaster,  said 
Province  Wellesley,  an  English  possession  in  that  Mhug  was  very  well  in  his  way,  but  rather 


the  Malayan  peninsula.  There ! these  statistics  1 
being  known,  let  us  go  to  tiffin.  What  did  I 
have  ? Why,  a nice  curry,  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
and  bottled  ale  for  the  substantials ; while  for 
fruit,  there  were  pine-apples,  the  never-failing 
bananas,  which,  by-the-way,  I believe  w*ere  sent 
upon  earth  expressly  to  be  eaten  with  cheese, 
and  the  delicious  mangosteens.  Oh,  ye  who 
have  never  been  in  these  favored  regions,  never 
hope  to  be  able  to  imagine  perfectly  the  flavor 
of  a mangosteen!  In  appearance  it  is  about 
the  size  of  an  apple,  with  a hard  rind,  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  brown  without  and  crim- 
son within ; and  in  this  blushing  chamber  the 
snow-white  luscious  pulp  nestles — a mouthful 
for  the  gods ! The  flavor  is  a mixture  of  sweet 
and  sour,  indescribably  good,  as  I have  already 
said.  It  is  juicy,  but  not  too  much  so,  with  a 
consistency  to  be  seen  in  none  of  our  northern 
fruits.  The  sphere  of  pulp  is  in  five  or  six 
parts,  which  are  separate  after  you  remove  the 
rind,  saving  a delicate  junction  in  the  centre. 
There  are  no  apparent  seeds,  though  in  the 
middle  of  each  piece  the  pulp  is  denser,  and 
may  perhaps  conceal  some  small  germ.  This, 
if  there  be  any,  is  only  discoverable,  however, 
by  the  scientific  observer ; for  generally  one  too 
gladly  swallows  the  exquisite  morsel,  to  go  chew- 
ing after  a seed. 

Well;  this  was  tempting,  was  it  not?  Though 
the  living  on  the  steamers  is  excellent,  a tiffin 
like  this  is  not  to  be  slighted.  So  I thought; 
and  sitting  down,  had  just  demolished  the  curry, 
when  in  poured  a batch  of  my  shipmates.  Some 
had  been  out  to  the  Cascade,  some  to  the  spice 
plantations,  some  had  been  u shinning  up”  fruit- 
trees,  and  now  appeared  with  their  white  pan- 
taloons streaked  with  green  and  yellow,  and 
some  had  merely  been  driving  about  any  where ; 
but  all  were  hot,  all  were  hungiy,  and  particu- 
larly, all  were  thirsty.  The  consumption  of 
ale  and  brandy  and  soda-water  that  morning 
was  something  astounding.  Orders  w'ere  of 
course  given  for  a very  decided  increase  of  tiffin, 
and  we  all  sat  down  together.  A very  pleasant 
hour  and  a half  we  passed  in  that  forlorn  old 
hotel,  when  a gun  from  the  6teamer  made  every 
body  rush  off,  wishing  me  a hearty  good-by. 

Compassionating  the  desolate  appearance  I 
must  have  had  when  so  suddenly  left  alone,  the 
waiter  entered  into  conversation.  He  informed 
me  in  shocking  bad  English  that  he  wras  a Mhug ! 
What  the  deuce  that,  was,  I couldn’t  imagine, 
though  I could  see  that  his  was  a fearfully  ugly 
one.  I afterward  discovered  that  the  Mhugs 
are  a tribe  somewhere  up  in  Burmah.  lie 
chatted  on,  doing  all  the  talking,  telling  me 
what  a good  fellow  he  wras,  how  man>  English 
and  Americans  he  had  served,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
finally — all  this  wTas  while  he  wras  washing 
glasses  at  the  sideboard — he  pulled  out  a drawer 
4 full  of  papers,  which  he  desired  me  to  read.  I 
looked  over  one  or  two,  which  I found  were 
certificates  from  various  of  his  masters.  One 
Digitized  by 


too  fond  of  boxes.  That  puzzled  me.  I thought 
it  over,  wondering  whether  Mhug  appropria- 
ted his  master’s  boxes,  or  whether  he’d  neglect 
his  work  to  make  boxes.  No  solution  seemed 
plausible,  so  at  length  I asked  him  what  it 
meant.  He  said,  “ Nothing;”  but  his  counte- 
nance changed,  and  he  took  the  papers  away 
from  me.  His  conversation  died  away  too,  and 
I was  afraid  that  Mhug  must  have  stolen  some- 
body’s trunks.  When  I told  about  this  to  some 
friends  in  the  evening,  they  roared  with  laugh- 
ter, and  said  that  it  was  44  backsheesh”  that  the 
worthy  captain  meant,  which  is  in  this  part  of 
the  world  pronounced  44  boxes”  or  “buxes.” 

Mhug  was  honest,  but  never  satisfied  with  his 
wages. 

I then  thought  that  I would  deliver  a letter 
of  introduction  which  I had  to  a mercantile 
house,  the  head  of  which  was  the  American 
consul.  This  gentleman,  when  I presented 
myself,  welcomed  me  with  even  more  than  the 
usual  hospitality  found  all  over  the  East,  and 
said  that  I must  take  up  my  quarters  with  him 
immediately ; that  when  he  went  home  to  din- 
ner at  four  o’clock,  he  should  expect  to  find  me 
installed  there.  This  was  very  pleasant;  so 
going  back  to  the  hotel  and  finding  that  Mhug 
knew  where  the  house  was,  I put  myself  and 
luggage  under  his  care  and  went  over,  not  with- 
out some  misgivings,  however,  on  my  part,  on 
account  of  the  yet  unexplained  mystery  of  the 
44  boxes.”  I wras  received  by  the  butler,  a black 
Mussulman  from  Madras,  who  showed  me  a 
bedroom  and  stowed  away  my  traps,  after  I 
had  counted  them  carefully  over,  still  with  an 
eye  to  that  certificate  of  Mhug’s.  After  a while 
I thought  I W'ould  try  to  find  the  parlor;  and  as 
I knew  that  my  host,  being  a bachelor,  had  no 
family  upon  whom  I could  intrude,  I went  up 
stairs.  There  I found  it ; but  as  the  long  ve- 
randa, which  in  fact  became  a sort  of  room, 
as  it  was  inclosed  with  blinds,  was  much  cooler, 

I established  myself  there.  At  the  other  end 
w*as  a stranger;  and  as  he  was  a stranger,  I 
didn’t  speak  to  him,  and  as  I was  a stranger,  he 
didn’t  speak  to  me,  so  I sat  down  and  twirled 
my  thumbs.  I sat  there  for  some  time,  and 
then  looked  at  my  w’atch.  It  was  after  four 
o’clock,  as  my  stomach  had  already  hinted.  I 
sat  patiently  for  some  time  longer,  when  the 
horrible  idea  came  across  me  that  I had  got 
into  the  wrong  house;  if  so,  what  a predica- 
ment ! I burst  into  a profuse  perspiration,  and 
at  last  was  just  going  to  ask  the  redoubtable 
stranger,  when  our  host  appeared,  and  with  him 
two  more  guests.  He  introduced  me  to  all; 
and  I found  that  the  gentleman  whose  company 
I had  been  enjoying  for  two  hours  without  either 
of  us  speaking,  was  an  English  baronet,  who 
proved  to  be  an  extremely  agreeable  acquaint- 
ance. 

And  now  that  we  are  fairly  housed  in  Pinang, 
we  will  do  away  with  regular  divisions  of  time 
and  skip  about,  observing  wiiat  there  is  aijid  w hat 
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tliftr&s,  done  on  the  island  which  will  be  struiige  j 
vuHftttwcsring  to  an  American  eyt\ 

Let  trs  begin  with  the  drive  after  dinner,  for  i 
w*try  one  Who  has  read  at  aft  nhoiit  the,  Ea^t  J 
must  i h).  familiar  with  its  rice  and  entry*  the  , 
principal  feature  which  imikes  rite  wUhcrenee  j 
Iwmveen  a dinner  hem  urul  ft  dinner  ut  honie. 

' the  meal  ended,  aud  a dedicioin?  Manilla 

cheroot  in  yarn  mowW no  one  ever  smokes  u \ 

liavaiiJi  hevtr — wc  ^ into  our  kf  gftri,,t  and  cosh  j 
U nminpoluing  rite  whole  inifetipt,  with  aa  <d~  j 
&u*h  \yihdow  afttl  Ohr  feet  spread  otti  | 

a^aur-L  thr  ivont  of  uw  0101^0.  we  shnuty*  £orf  ; 

tify&tJT'!*  rilii ffr  r>ur  syce ; be  irtslmi*  j 
ams  in  a striking;  wanner,  totlvo  pony,  j 

and  offw  go,  tlm  sVixirttuieug  nlw.igybte  turn)  | 
the  jpoov  t.?  jfbifjy.up  in.hi*  vork,  and  «be?t,  a.*  ns-  j 
oM— fche  niftoil ! — peydithg  <^n  the  HddjihbotteCi  j 
The  toalU  arc  cxeidlt&ifc — it*  they  &jv  iti wveiy  ! 
English  — and  in  the'  drtu’sytteun  !ly  { 

iikefh  in  tact  Jip£U  ftjceessifete j 
are  quire  evd ; m ini  we  spin,  our  phyaionl  e<^e 
mubsrAirUd  by  joltydfid  our  consciences,  ns  we 
itti*  f efidcKheaileA  etjually  qmesrxuit  about  tir-  j 
mg  ihif  jjuhv.  These  roads  me  exquisite.  Bor-  j 
ikretloficucb  side  by  hedge*  of  libweriug shrubs,  1 
with  hem  nnd  iherfe fedrtnferou*  spied  trees,  nml  j 
r*r*h  the  broad,  cool  leaves  of  the  banana  eh-  j 
livening  with  its  light  green  the  darker  irm^es  : 
of  hXit}$>%  (hi±  whole  uvorshmtowvxlv'  jth  hndhigry  | 
{Whtt^;i^t^r'{>tutn$d  WAring  gmcelhlV  | 
it;  kv  the  fee e*ni  n g 6ix;v.icq  ft  uA  coumng  w i th  j&pfo  j 
w ^ f ^ c ex?jn^I  Ik  c hdry-  j 

biind!! : ; ■> '-  CW?cks:ib  kjui  1 1 V';>?ci  ' 

m ofwnung  in  the  hedge,  of  nMhfay  ^cntmpow''  j 
With  1L6  mst-tKnvm  perched  upon  pi)ef,  to  keepl 
the  inmates  from  the  daiujotess  tj.nd  hdni)dx»n  : 
of.  reptiles,  Thw  howaes  am  toere  sheik 
«oide  of  li!iftilkK>.aAd  •w.iri.er-;W<>i‘kVan.<t  ate  rnLcd 
?i»  ptfsfc*  <(ome  font  fe<c  from  tlm  ittouml  l!ji- 
denitiutti  is  the  favorite ffcstotc  for  the '.  Co  wist,  n 
•:oh\w*  of  which  is  to  be  seen  about  ever/  juotve 
ifcar£ljlngv  mid  them  too,  yon  nuiv  cle^npy  the 
jnaiP/n  booking  her  rice  in  prirmpYe  ‘Style  in  si 
kiride  .uvv-r  a.  lire  of  sticks.  Why  these  frail 
and  ^ppimntiY  fomhustildb  dwelling  don't  eon- 
yatefi  Mre  With  a idaze  so  ofteti  under 

l\<rfrjr  *v?.<  u.,  nu;  :du ays  a wuicl'M  ; l.mf  L ’mlmye 
th&  tmh  mi ^ actdilenfe  seldom  tioeiirs.  The  door 
lialdoc,  jtnd  the  divisions 
a^inu/d'  there  be  iu  'yr  m e nunle  *>y  wickor-wm'k 
uf  rjurun;  The  rbfef '[i$  tiwtehed  -wrily u deaf  ti>‘- 


we  dnve  ftjftng.  Ilere  we  sec  the  gatcq*osts  of 
^otne  glnxtlcmaifs  grcniTid^  the  hotnse  hnrely  vis- 
ible through  rim  fiiick  foliage  ; find  here,  in  this 
crossroad,  wo  halt  to  look  at  the  pagodas.  -That 
tail,  gfncefitl  oiie;  blackened  by  the  <UunjTS  of 
years,  and  locauiug  up  in  the  shade  of  this  ccw 
coa-nut  grove,  js  the  Khttuese  Pagoda  What 
5t«  ti^o  k,  Wy<)tid  omameith  l ypdhi.iUoI 

»*nt.  i S:f{.< j’osc  h h like  tlm  alCepb.^  tv>  our 

churebcs,  U* 'Unit  buibliijg  iK-.himl  if  is  the  tern- 
)?k,  which  wc  tind,  on  enterri i«g,  UrW  meucix- 
aim  hare  enough,  with  one  p«*m.  iidie  Wooden 
W?>l  >.q muting  <m  t lue.yold  stonex. ; :Thc 
aronhd  is  hw^iy.  r.hcuuife.  < The  grove  exooah 
lug  until  lost  hi  i(>  own  shadow,  war  the  lirtk 
houses  of  the  priest*  -u cm. led  -so  Kimgjy  in  »t. 
There  »re  opeft  sbodH  avround  fvvb  kides  irf.ljie 
i?quaj^?  wl>id>  cc^-m  to  W pla«y«  whence  the 
wouieU  and  chihifeu,  on  a gr>hv  night,  can  icark 
our  safely  on  the  sui-rh'ude.  Here  c-iruus  one. 
of  the  priests,  a fat,  jolijy  fefh^ualdook  iqg  ras  - 
enf,  with  In*  head  ^havTift  jsniooth,  and  }d^  portly 
person  entelop^  ih  the  greenish-ydb/w  robe* 
which  Budd last  priests  nlways  wear.  Wherever 
the  Buddhiat  rel i giem  e Xtfen ds-^- 1 h n t is  in  the 
regions  which  have  cornu  uridcr  my  oljscrvntion 
— rhe  ]'ri asts  Keem  to  bc/  with  Home  few  excep- 
tions, a worthless  nu'e^  iiickcd  u p from  tlm  dmgs 
Qf  the ..people,  and  leading  a lib:  of  animal  case 
ult  Tut  offerings  of  a,»r>ttqi‘-t*h.  1 u their  im*oa>- 
f>V:  file  tfjnd.H»ws  of  celibacy  they  u^cmble  the 
BotfiBti  Catholic  prift*! Itood.  Aortas  the  ngtd 
i*  the  Bunnusc  l^agoda,  also  eusuonced  in  a 
gnoe  ||  cncoavp/ilms,  buf  looking  brighter  owl 
<-h>;ou  (.  The  walk*  nmi  gru^wplois  \w  well- 
te^lih  hhdflie  iiriest^  vvear  a tnoteimiUng 

asjiect. 


The  Is  flmuvlmd  witl)  u lcaf  Tv.'- 
hat  on?  iiujr*.  r 

; ...1.0-  of  COcr),i-iuit*— dtiOS^  tree*  <-0  ir-eftt)  to 
x^T^:rft>pjV!iiJ  nxttioji-l^ulV  may  ifthe  d well- 

+Z:  hct‘  41  JUOncT^nJitingyp^h^m  \t£  wdllyfeayh  A 
^ ^ whnl  ik 

*a,ded  the  hmoi-Uitt  For  o.u-h  of 
vhe  faleou  and  tlm 
in  tWw  j=»  At 

hfesty  d/he  Truitt  Tikycfeptiiag  ^ sfhaU 

• ?r.v&i  >pace  dVrccilv  tthour  the  hou-w  »hc  xnz* 
Mtismi-y  that  to  imy  d>tte  Inn  a nalive 

if votfiil  y>e  Injnri^n^  bc<ahty 

trf  the  ^tpfentv  however*  fthd  ucn  ^tatA  «a 
y»hrt  sfi^ly  for  fa  shade, 


ia  imUtfri  T-TiL^m' 

There  go  a Wit  h of  purqicrc  daqiveE— 
TuthcE  half*  Biifnmfdi  thmr  tm^heUs  :alA--5fuhVy: 
or  ihoni-Cluncsg.  Thvy  are  .h«v/>m,  amk  for 

rl\i-  coKTiivv.  j'notv.  llow  snnngc.  it  >*  fh^r 
tin-  Burpmse  v/o.mon  slum  Id  he  <0  good-ijjoljrj;f. 
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while  the  men  are  so  ugly ! In  the  centre  of 
the  grounds  stands  a tall  wooden  column,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a Brobdignaginn  gilt 
bird,  caned  in  a most  primitive  style  out.  of 
wood,  holding  in  its  beak  a long,  inflated  tube 
bound  with  rings.  What  it  means  I can't  tell 
you,  for  I can’t  speak  Burmese,  and  these  Jolly 
priests  don’t  Speak  English,  There  is  an  evi- 
dent similarity  in  the  rules  of  structure  of  the 
two  pagodas,  though  one  is  squat  and  thick  get, 
while  the  other  is  tail  and  graceful.  The  reli- 
gion of  each  nation  is  the  same — Buddhist — w ith 
perhaps  some  slight  national  difference*,.  What- 
ever their  religion  m«v  be,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  charming  places  of  worship. 

Getting  into  our^  garf1  again,  we  drive  along; 
slowly  now,  tor  we  want  to  have  a good  look  at 
die  pedestrians  we  pass.  Most  are  Klinghs  and 
Miilubar-coast  men,  handsome  in  face,  with  their 
“white  or  scarlet  turbans,  their  clean-cut,  aquiline 
features,  large  sparkling  eyes,  and  curling  mus- 
tache*. Their  chests  and  anus,  too,  careless!  y 
dttfrped  with  the  robe  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
are  symmetrical  enough  on  a small  scale;  but 
their  legs — 6 Apollo!  what  a fall!  cucumber 
shim  und  nigger  heels,  and  they  all  have  them! 
Here  are  a bevy  of  Malay  girls,  and  precious 
ugly  they  are ! Their  figures,  however,  are 
good ; but  it  is  hard  to  lie  graceful  enveloped 
in  those  slinky  robes,  which  look  like  what  la- 
thes caH  li  .‘i  w ninmi  J^vvithout  any  ornament*, 


and  without  any  “skirts"  l>eneath  to  give  a 
flowing  fullness.  Not  that  the  Malay  Venose^ 
are  destitute  of  lournvw ; far  from  it;  hot  it 
would  look  better  to  have  no  drapery  at  all  than 
so  scaur  a one.  All,  men  and  women,  chew  the 
betel-nut,  arid  the  bloody  look  which  that  im- 
parts to  the  huge  mouths  of  these  damsels  does 
not  heighten  their  beauty  ; and  as  Malays  lilt? 
and  blacken  their  teeth,  when  they  smile,  U 
Heaven*!  what  a horrid  chasm  is  revealed. 
Next  comes  a Malay  man;  surly-looking  and 
haughty,  he  stalks  along  like  a tiger  on  the 
search  lor  prey-.  There  are  very  few  Malay;-, 
now  on  the  Island  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants,  for  they  don't  like  intruders* 
and  keep  off  in  the  wilderness.  Ugly  customer* 
to  have  about  at  night;  for  If  you  Arc  alone  and 
have  any  valuables  the  chances  are  that  as  you 
pass  some  dark  spot  you  feel  a 4k  bade*  in  roar 
throat,  and  then  that  is' all  you  ever  will  feci  l 
The  “badtPfe  the  favorite  assassination  w eapon 
of  the  Malay,  It  is  a small  knife,  with  a handle 
just  big  enough  to  l>e  gripped,  and  with  a blade 
freun  four  to  six  inches  long,  inclining  inun  the 
handle  at  an  tingle  of  lift)  degrees.  This, 
clutched  so  that  the  blade  lies  along  the  inner* 
side  of  the  wrist,  is  concealed  by  the  sleeve,  un- 
til the  victim  comes  within  ana’s  length,  when, 
with  a sweep  of  the  left  hand,,  the  right  sleeve 
is  brushed  up  to  the  elbow,  and  ihc  blade  of  th<> 
“bade.”  by  a backhanded  bloiv,  is  buried  iu 
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common;  on  the  highways  of  Finang;  but  I 
would  not  like  to  trust  myself  unarmed,  or,  in 
fact,  any  way,  alone  at  night  in  any  unfrequented 
place  there.  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we 
may  glance  at  the  superstitious  esteem  that  a 
Malay  has  for  any  weapon  w hich  ha*  shed  much 
blood.  There  rue  certain  rules  by  which  the 
value  of  a 44  kris,”  or  ts  bade,*  may  he  ascertained 
according  to  the  figures  formed  by  the  wavy  lino 
caused  by  the  welding  together  of  the  ‘‘white- 
iron^  and  steel;  and  ineautai ions  are  held  and 
pmyers  whispered  over  the  red-hot  metal,  to 
make  it  a perfect  and  blood-drinking  blade: 
but  the  fact  of  an  insignificant  and  apparently 
worthless  knife  having  taken  many  lives,  will 
cause  it  to  be  more  highly  prized  than  the  care- 
fully-forged and  rkhly-momitcd  1‘  kris"  which 
conics  from  the  hands  of  the  mountain  manu- 
facturer fortified  and  warranted  by  the  proper 
ceremonies^  for  44  facts  arc  stubborn  things”  in 
Malay  as  w ell  as  English,  nnd  though  it  w ould 
be  wrong  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  a true  believ- 
er^ prayers,  said  in  tin*  proper  manner  and  at 
the  right  time,  vet 44  ft  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
hvo  in  the  bush/'  and  the  poor  but  blood-stained 
blade  is  the  one  more  valued  after  all.  Some 
years  ago,  a man,  w rought  up  to  the  extremes; 
pitch  of  frenzy  hy  the  fumes  of  “bluing/’  seized 
the  blade  of  an  old  kvis,  which  had  no  han- 
dle, and  making  rugs  wrapped  round  the  guard 
do  for  a hilt,  slaughtered  his  wife  and  chib 
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dren,  and  then  dashing  out  of  his  house  and 
running  “amok”  through  the  streets,  killed, 
eleven  people  before  he  was  himself  slain.  The 
weapon,  in  the  course  of  the  examination,  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  police  magistrate,  and 
he  has  since  been  repeatedly  entreated  by  Ma- 
lays to  sell  them  that  kris  for  any  price  that  he 
might  name.  My  servant  represented  the  Ma- 
lays to  me  as  extremely  uxorious,  and  that  if 
the  wife  of  any  one  of  them  should  upbraid  him 
with  the  paucity  of  her  raiment  and  ornaments, 
making  odious  comparisons  between  him  and 
the  lavish  husband  of  some  one  of  her  neigh- 
l>ors,  he  would  forthwith  44  go  out  into  the  night,” 
>uid  taking  his  stand  behind  6ome  bush  on  the 
highway,  would  deliberately  slaughter  the  first 
woman  who  passed  whose  ornaments  seemed 
sufficiently  valuable,  and  with  his  booty  return 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  his  dear,  covetous  spouse. 
But  as  the  said  servant  was  a Madrasee,  mar- 
ried to  a Malay  wife  who  was  decidedly  his  bet- 
ter half,  his  statements  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
received  with  a grain  of  caution. 

Every  other  man  we  meet,  almost,  is  a China- 
* man.  This  island,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Euro- 
pean possessions  hereabouts,  are  full  of  them. 
They  are  shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  particular- 
ly mechanics.  Hardly  a mechanic  can  be  found 
here  who  is  not  a Chinaman.  Incessant  and 
indefatigable  workers,  they  save  a competency, 
and  sometimes  large  fortunes,  and  then  return  to 
China  to  raise  a family  and  live  at  ease.  Many 
well-to-do  Chinamen  go  home  before  their  youth 
is  passed,  and  marrying,  stay  a short  time ; then 
they  return  to  their  money-making  and  their 
temporary  Malay  wives.  Thus  the  knowing 
knaves  have  a family  growing  up  at  home 
ready  to  be  ruled  over  when  they  see  fit  to 
return,  and  at  the  same  time  they  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  matrimony  in  their  foreign  abiding 
places.  I suppose  there  must  be  a motto  in 
Chinese,  which  they  go  by,  similar  to  our  44  It 
is  well  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow  1” 

No  respectable  Chinese  woman  ever  leaves 
China,  for  it  is  against  the  law;  and  even  if 
their  lives  were  not  forfeited  on  their  return, 
all  social  standing  would  be  lost  to  them.  On 
this  account  the  Chinamen  do  not  bring  their 
wives  w ith  them,  and  though  their  sons  that  are 
lwm  abroad  are  brought  up  as  Chinese,  the 
daughters  never  go  to  China,  but  settle  in  the 
land  of  their  birth. 

Here  w e meet  a 44gari”  full  of  Armenians, 
handsome  people,  both  men  and  w’omcn.  It  is 
a pity  that  they  wear  the  European  dress,  for 
their  ow  n costume  is  so  much  more  graceful  and 
characteristic.  There  whirls  by  an  English 
phaeton  holding  English  ladies  and  English 
children.  Here  canters  past  a stout  officer  of 
artilleiy,  looking  very  comically  in  his  tight 
little  scarlet  shell-jacket,  and  his  very  well- 
tilled  white  pantaloons;  his  little  nag  must 
have  a hard  time  of  it  I 

44  Who  can  these  be,  in  that  old  rusty  “gari,” 
drawn  by  a forlorn -looking  little  pony,  which 
is  urged  qn  by  a dirty  syce,  whose  only  clothing 
Digitized  by  CjQOQ 


is  his  ragged  breech-cloth ! What  Guys ! as  an 
English  boy  would  say.  The  man  in  garments 
of  a fashion  twenty  years  old,  and  the  women 
quite  as  bad,  tricked  out  in  dismal  attempts  at 
finely,  and  being  perfect  illustrations  of  the 
phrase  44  shabby-genteel  !**  Those,  my  dear 
Sir,  those  are  the  descendants  of  families  whose 
names  have  once  been  in  the  mouths  of  the 
whole  world,  the  descendants  of  those  daring 
Portuguese  navigators  who  first  made  known 
these  Eastern  regions  to  Europe ; now,  like  al- 
most all  their  countrymen  in  the  East,  sunk 
into  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  looked  upon 
by  Europeans  as  almost  inferior  to  natives. 

The  natives  themselves  hold  them  in  nearly 
the  same  estimation,  as  I found  one  day,  when 
listlessly  scribbling  I had  sketched  a figure  of  a 
regular  44  loafer,”  and  asking  my  servant  what 
he  thought  of  it,  he  replied, 44  Very  nice,  master, 
Portugee  man !” 

By  this  time  we  find  it  too  dark  to  see  much 
more,  as  there  is  no  twilight  in  these  tropical 
regions,  until  we  reach  the  tow'n,  and  then  what 
a picture  strikes  the  eye ! Groups  of  swarthy 
natives  sitting,  standing,  lying  around  torches 
stuck  in  the  earth  before  the  stands  of  fruit-sel- 
lers and  market-men,  the  red  light  flashing  in 
their  brilliant  eyes  and  on  their  white  teeth, 
and  pouring  its  lurid  flood  over  their  many-col- 
ored drapery : Rembrandt,  were  he  living,  and 
could  he  see  this,  would  be  beside  himself  with 
enjoyment.  From  this  glare,  which  dazzles  our 
eyes,  our  “gari”  drives  into  what,  by  contrast, 
is  Erebus  itself;  a narrow,  black  street,  with 
yet  blacker  cavernous  openings  along  its  sides, 
leading  into  houses  and  alleys,  with  here  and 
there  the  darkness  made  visible  by  a paltry  wick 
glimmering  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  Visions  of  Ma- 
lays, with  their  bumps  of  acquisitiveness  highly 
inflamed,  begin  to  penetrate  into  our  minds 
when  wre  emerge  into  the  starlight  again,  turn 
a corner,  and  rattling  into  the  44  campong,”  find 
ourselves  at  home. 

Cooled  and  refreshed  by  our  drive,  we  saunter 
up  into  the  veranda,  and  hear  the  mild,  slow 
voice  of  our  hospitable  host  calling  out  to  mys- 
terious regions  behind  the  house,  44  Boy,  coffee 
lou!”  which  mixture  of  English  and  Hindostani 
brings  in  his  Chinese  valet  bearing  cups  of 
glorious  coffee.  We  take  a draught  with  a 
sigh  of  pleasure,  light  our  cheroots,  and  w ith 
our  legs  thrown  recklessly  about  in  any 
tion,  and  on  any  thing  within  reach,  as  comfort 
indicates,  we  sit  smoking,  chatting,  and  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  in  the  cool  evening  breeze. 

Going  to  bed  here  is  worth  a description. 
When  you  first  arrive,  vonr  home  notions  of 
independence  and  helping  yourself,  make  you 
recoil  from  being  undressed  by  a blackie ; but 
this  soon  wears  off,  and  with  indolent  enjoy- 
ment you  gaze  at  your  “boy”  as  he  pulls  off 
your  inexpressibles  and  socks,  and  lazily  getting 
into  your  44  sleep-clothes,”  you  watch  him  as  he 
lashes  about  violently,  but  adroitly  with  the 
mosquito  whisk;  and  then,  as  he  opens  the 

“bar”  jnst  wide  enough  for  vour  body,  yon  slin 
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louder,  and  murmuring,  ‘‘Glorious  things,  these  you  realize  tfiat  yon  are  in  the  spice  regions  of 
mosquito  nets!'*  you  turn  over  into  the  arms  of  the  aromatic  East,  and  you  no  longer  disbelieve 
Morpheus  with  a delightful  feeling  of  security  the  tales  of  those  navigators  who  assert  that 
against  all  tlutteringj  buzzing,  creeping  ahumi-  they  cun  smell  these  fragrant  isles  before  they 
nations!  can  see  them.  Nature  seems  to  have  turned 

In  the  morning  your  ubov,”  with  a graceful  perfumer,  and,  bv  the  union  of  many  heavenly 
opens  your  curtains,  and  hoping  that  scents,  so  overwhehns  you  with  one  v>cloriferou> 
w*  master  has  slept  well,”  lets  you  out.  All  are  whole,  that  for  a while  you  can  only  lie  hack 
early  risers  here,  and  saunter  about  in  the  cool  and  inhale  with  great  gasps  of  pleasure;  until, 
of  the  morning  in  their  ^sleep-clothes/1'  sipping  like  a spoiled  child,  you  consider  these  sweets 
u cup  of  codec  and  smoking  a cheroot.  You  can  as  only  your  due,  and  take  no  further  heed  of 
tell  from  what  part  of  the  East  a European  is  them,  except  to  miss  them  sadly  when  the  snn 
by  his  “sleep-clothes.”  If  from  China,  he  w ill  parches  them  up,  arid  lets  loose  their  opposite 
bare  a grass-cloth  Chinaman's  shirt;  if  from  extremes  from  decaying  vegetation  which  its 
-Java,  a “ cabayo,”  which  is  a garment  of  the  heat  devours, 

shirt  “genus,”  but  without  any  collar  or  fasten-  On  this  morning  drive,  yon  will,  it  is  likely, 
in?  any  where  ; if  from  Madras,  he  will  be  got  see,  on  turning  a road,  a little  crowd  ahead, 
in  showy  cottons,  and  so  on  through  the  list  all  cltul  alike,  and  nil  trundling  wheel-harrow’s ; 
of  countries.  All  wear  the  “ pahjahmahs,”  end  perhaps,  like  me,  you  will  imagine  them 
loose  drawers,  which  tie  around  the  tvaist,  and  the  members  of  some  “agricultural  school  for 
art  made  of  silk,  cotton,  grass-cloth,  or  muslin,  natives”  going  to  their  morning's  labor;  but  as 
according  to  riie  weaTc^s  taste?  and  very  nice  ' you  approach,  a strange  tinkling  strikes  upon 
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scatters  the  sparkling  moisture  over  himself 
with  evident  delight.  His  enjoyment  makes  you 
quit  your  lounging  to  hasten  to  the  bath,  ami 
there  you  stand  on  the  broad  tiles,  not  doubled 
up  in  a tub,  nor  gasping  under  a shower-bath, 
but  dousing  yourself  with  the  glorious  element 
from  a little  gutta  perelm  bucket,  which  you  re- 
plenish from  the  huge  jar  in  front  of  you,  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  clustered  myriads  of 
dewy  beads,  promising  a most  refreshing  cool- 
ness. 

Breakfast  is  not  till  ten  or  twelve  o’clock,  bur 
then  substantial  enough  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
lay* Great  piles  of  snowy  Keddnh  rice,  helped 
with  a spoou  the  size  of  which  would  have 
delighted  Mrs.  Squeer.%  fresh  eggs  and  butter, 
delicious  Malay  curry,  fish,  just  caught,  and 
relishes  of  all  sorts.  A Pimuig  break! as t is  a 
thing  not  to  be  forgotten  l After  breakfast  you 
may  amuse  yourself  as  you  best  can;  hut  1 
wouldn’t  advise  you  to  follow  my  example,  and 
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your  ear,  and  a moment  more  lets  your  eye  ob- 
serve the  shining  fetters  on  each  man's  legs 
and  waist,  while  surly  visages  and  scowling 
eyes  are  turned  upon  you.  They  arc  convicts 
from  India  and  Ilong-Kong,  and  those  whom 
you  probably  imagined  the  masters  of  the 
the  ts j’cons”  in  charge;  lmnd- 
some  men  from  the  Malabar  coast,  clad  in 
bright  white  and  scarlet  drapery,  who  give  von 
graceful  salaams  as  you  pass. 

If  too  buy  to  dress  ami  drive,  you  saunter 
about.  hs  I have  described,  looking  hv/.ilv  out  of 
the  window,  enjoying  the  morning  breeze,  and 
watching  the  signs  of  life  beginning  to  show 
themselves  around.  Perchance  vour  eye  fall? 
on  the  banana-tree  beneath,  and  there  you  see 
bulbul"  with  outspread  wings  and  nestling 
plumage;  skating  over  the  'pol&hed  surface  of 
f be.  leaf  in  huge  globules  of  dew\  while  ho 
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shoot  shcei>— it  is  too  expensive ! The  way  l 
came  to  do  it  was  this : there  was  an  air-gun  in 
the  bouse,  belonging  to  an  American  then  in 
Singapore — otic  of  those  affairs  which  look  Like 
a wnl king-stick,  and  make  a noise  when  they  gv* 
off  like  a slap  in  the  face.  With  this,  the  Ew~ 
glish  baronet  before  spoken  of  used  to  pass  hi* 
leisure  hours  in  shooting  Pariah  dogs,  the  sworn 
objects  of  hatred  to  every  European.  I asked 
if  it  didn’t  kill  them?  uml  he  answered,  uOh„ 
no  ! that  they  would  run  like  w inking ; uml  that 
it  was  capital  fun."  So,  one  day,  being  alone, 
and  there  being  no  Pariah  dogs  about,  I thought 
I’d  try  my  hand  at  a flock  of  sheep  which  were 
feeding  on  the  green  near  by,  under  the  care  of 
a black  shepherd.  As  the  gun  was  nearly 
eroptv,  I must  needs  pump  it  full,  and  then 
went  to  the  window  for  my  u fun.”  There  was 
the  shepherd  taking  a nap,  and  his  sheep  lying 
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about  him.  I was  tempted  to  pepper  the  fel- 
low’s black  back,  which  offered  a beautiful  shot ; 
but  I thought  I would  be  prudent,  and  it  was 
lucky  for  me  that  I so  resolved,  as  it  turned  out. 
I took  aim  at  a sheep,  however,  and  fired. 
The  ball  whistled  close  to  the  shepherd’s  ear, 
who  jumped  up  in  a fright,  while  I dodged  out 
of  sight,  chuckling  at  my  joke.  Hearing  a tre- 
mendous bobbery  pretty  soon,  I peeped  out,  and 
saw  the  shepherd  surrounded  by  a small  crowd, 
to  whom  he  was  declaiming  and  gesticulating — 
pointing  now  to  the  sheep,  and  now  to  my  win- 
dow. Fearing  that  I had  done  some  damage,  I 
sent  my  servant  to  see  what  was  the  matter; 
and  he  returned,  saying,  “Oh,  master,  seep 
got  one  hole  in  him!”  So  I had  to  go  down, 
and  finding  that  there  was  a hole  in  the  animal 
where  my  bullet  had  entered,  I had  to  go  to  the 
owner  and  pay  ten  dollars,  that  being  the  regu- 
lar price;  for  all  sheep  have  to  be  imported 
from  Bengal,  as  the  climate  here  is  too  hot  for 
them  to  breed.  We  lived  on  mutton  for  three 
days,  and  very  nice  mutton  it  was,  but  I thought 
it  44  didn’t  pay”  to  shoot  any  more.  The  poor 
shepherd  was  terribly  frightened,  and  my  serv- 
ant reported,  in  the  following  language,  that  he 
exclaimed,  “ What  sort  of  a man  your  master  ? 
He  no  shoot  with  gun ; he  shoot  with  stick ! I 
'fraid  to  come  before  he  eyes !”  and,  sure  enough, 
he  avoided  that  pasture-ground  for  more  than  a 
month. 

Pinang  is  celebrated,  as  I have  already  said, 
among  the  English  residents  in  the  East,  for  its 
lofty  hills,  which  arc  the  resort  of  invalids  who 
require  a bracing  air.  These  hills  vary  from 
2100  to  2400  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  apex  of 
each  are  one  or  more  “bungalows,”  or  one- 
storied  houses.  Each  bungalow  has  its  name, 
taken  either  from  its  owner  or  some  peculiarity 
of  its  location.  The  highest  hill  is  called  “ Gov- 
ernment Hill,”  and  on  it  is  the  Governor’s  bun- 
galow', and  a signal-station,  which  communicates 
with  the  one  at  the  fort  in  the  town.  Then 
there  is  “Convalescent  Bungalow,”  so  called 
from  the  number  of  invalids  recruiting  there ; 
“ Strawberry  Hill,”  so  called  from  there  being 
no  strawberries — “ lucus  a non  lucendo”  and 
many  others,  some  with  imposing  titles,  and 
more  with  very  common  ones.  Though  the 
noonday  sun  on  these  hills  is  as  powerful  as  in 
the  plains  below,  the  nights,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  are  much  cooler;  in- 
deed a blanket  at  night  is  a necessity,  and  such 
a necessity,  from  its  rarity  in  these  regions,  be- 
comes a luxury.  The  view  is,  of  course,  mag- 
nificent. On  either  side  you  can  see  the  ocean ; 
and  when  you  face  the  East,  you  look  down 
upon  the  plain,  which  forms  a nearly  right-an- 
gled triangle,  the  hypotenuse  being  the  range  of 
hills.  On  the  outer  corner,  and  stretching 
down  by  the  Straits,  lies  the  town ; and  at  this 
distance,  which  decidedly  “ lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,”  you  lose  all  the  dirty  and  mean 
appearance  of  the  native  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  whole  wears  a smiling,  cheerful,  picturesque 
look.  Between  yournnd  it  are  the  “paddi” 
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fields  and  spice  plantations,  the  trees  looking 
like  the  toys  children  have ; and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  scene  reminding  one  very  much  of  the 
landscapes  we  made  on  our  nursery  floors,  ex- 
cept that  here  there  rise  curling,  graceful  col- 
umns of  smoke  from  some  burning  pile  of 
brush,  and  occasionally  you  catch  glimpses  of 
ant-like  figures  moving  through  the  roods,  which 
are  stretched  across  like  a “ eat’s-cradle”  of 
thread.  What  makes  the  illusion  that  it  is 
1 some  fairy  scene,  or  most  artistically  arranged 
puppet-show-,  got  up  expressly  for  your  gratifi- 
cation, is  the  absence  of  all  sound  ; for  you  see 
the  indications  of  life  deprived  of  the  “ busy 
hum  of  men.”  While  I was  living  up  in  one 
of  the  bungalows,  the  English  squadron  round- 
ed the  northern  point,  and  came  sailing  down, 
in  line,  until  they  reached  their  anchorage  off 
the  fort,  and  the  ships  seemed  yet  more  like 
toys  than  what  I had  already  seen.  Shrunk  by 
the  distance,  they  looked  like  barks  of  nut- 
shells, their  masts  like  Tom  Thumb’s  spear,  and 
tapering  off  till  you  could  not  fix  the  point.  The 
sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  there  being  but  just 
breeze  enough  to  waft  them  altfng ; and  when 
they  came  to  anchor,  it  w*as  precisely  as  if  they 
were  stopped  by  the  hands  of  this  showman  be- 
hind the  scenes,  for  the  noise  of  falling  anchors, 
rattling  chains,  the  shrill  boatswain’s  whistle, 
and  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  was  absorbed  in 
space.  Then  puff,  puff,  puff ; and  tiny  jets  of 
white  smoke  shot  from  their  6idc9,  and,  spread- 
ing, enveloped  all  but  the  topmost  spars  in  its 
snowy  drapery,  while  to  me  expectant,  it  seem- 
ed an  age  before  the  dull  “ thud”  of  the  report 
reached  my  ears. 

This  part  of  the  hill-life  is  very  pleasant,  bnt 
wait  till  there  comes  a “ Sumatra,”  as  a west- 
ern gale  is  termed  ! Then  you  will  recognize 
the  power  of  jEolus,  if  you  never  have  before. 

The  one  I became  acquainted  with  came  at 
night,  and  I lay  trembling  in  bed  while  doom 
were  slamming,  shutters  banging,  and  the  whole 
house  quivering,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  the  roof  whisked  bodily  off ; and  “ then,” 
thought  I,  “ it  will  be  my  turn !”  Then,  too, 
centipedes  and  scorpions  seem  to  like  bracing 
air,  for  they  are  to  be  found  in  profusion ; and 
you  may  “phansy  my  feelinks”  when,  the  first 
morning  I was  there,  I stared  aghast  at  my 
“ boy,”  who,  apparently  mad,  seized  one  of  my 
slippers  by  the  toe,  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  giving  it  a convulsive  shake,  peered 
cautiously  into  it,  and  then  performed  the  same 
operation  with  the  other.  He  had  hammered 
my  socks,  and  was  shaking  my  inexpressibles, 
when  I found  my  voice,  and  exclaimed,  “ Hab- 
dul  Gani,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing?”  He 
replied,  with  a knowing  shake  of  the  head. 

“ Centipede,  master ; centipede  like  warm  place 
very  much.  Sometimes,”  he  continued,  “ some- 
times they  climb  up  bed-post,  and  get  under 
pillow.”  Gh-r-r-r!  with  my  skin  all  “goose- 
flesh,”  and  my  hair  rising  on  my  scalp,  I started 
“on  my  head’s  antipodes,  bolt  upright,”  and 
with  a clutch  sent  the  pillow  flying  across  the 
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room.  There  was  nothing  there,  though ; and 
my  black  rascal  assured  me,  with  a grin,  that 
Td  get  used  to  them. 

During  my  sojourn  on  the  hill  I killed — or 
rather,  we  killed,  for  it  took  the  whole  house- 
hold— a centipede  nine  inches  long.  I 'have 
his  nippers  now  in  my  desk ; they  look  like  a 
canary  bird’s  claws ! The  tenacity  of  life  which 
these  reptiles  possess  is  wonderful.  I saw  one 
which  had  had  its  head  and  an  inch  of  its  body 
“ scrunched”  off  by  the  heel  of  a boot,  two  hours 
before,  that  ran  about  with  as  much  liveliness 
as  if  it  were  “all  right” 

When  you  go  to  cool  off  on  the  hills,  you 
have  to  take  a retinue  of  servants  with  you  and 
a supply  of  bed-linen.  The  furniture,  etc.,  is 
already  there.  Owing  to  the  castes  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  things  prohibited  to  the  followers 
of  Mohammed,  a retinue  is  really  required.  For 
me  alone,  while  I was  up  there  ns  an  invalid,  I 
had  to  have  six  servants.  There  was  my  “boy,” 
or  valet ; a “ masoljee,”  whose  labor  it  was  to 
wash  two  plates,  light  two  lamps,  and  sweep  the 
rooms ; a cook ; a “ bheestie,”  or  water-carrier, 
who  also  cut  wood  in  the  jungle  for  the  “ cook- 
house” fire ; a “ mehter,”  or  one  of  the  lowest 
caste  of  Hindoos,  who  would  come  up  the  hill 
every  day  merely  to  empty  my  slops ; and,  the 
most  useful  of  all,  a “ bazaar-man,”  who  would 
bring  up  my  daily  marketing,  and  perform  any 
errands  which  I might  have  for  the  town.  With 
the  exception  of  the  bazaar  duty,  one  man  could 
have  easily  done  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  and 
have  had  half  of  the  day  for  leisure  besides,  but 
owing  to  castes  I had  to  hire  all  these.  The 
wages  in  Pinang  are  much  higher  than  in  India : 
I believe  the  combined  sums  which  I paid  my 
household  amounted  to  thirty-five  dollars  a 
month.  The  marketing  hero  is  pretty  fair,  there 
being  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  any 
quantity  of  fowls,  ducks,  and  eggs ; mutton  is  a 
luxury  only  occasionally  to  be  indulged  in, 
owing  to  its  cost,  and  beef  is  pretty  poor.  There 
is  plenty  of  pork,  but  as  the  cooks  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  you  will  find  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting it  cooked,  for  they  won’t  touch  the  unclean 
flesh.  I was  amused  at  an  instance  of  horror 
in  which  a true  believer  holds  swine,  which  oc- 
curred in  my  own  household.  While  I was  up 
on  the  hill  my  “ bheestie,”  a Mussulman,  asked 
leave  to  go  to  a neighboring  bungalow  and  visit 
a friend  of  his.  Permission  was  granted,  and 
off  he  went,  but  only  to  come  tearing  back  in  a 
few  minutes,  out  of  breath,  and  as  pale  as  so 
black  a man  could  be.  Of  course  questions 
were  showered  upon  him  by  his  fellow-servants, 
who  thought  that  he  must  have  at  least  seen 
a tiger,  and  were  prepared  to  barricade  the 
house  forthwith ; but  his  tale  calmed  their  fears, 
and  set  their  sides  to  shaking.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  gone  leisurely  to  the  next  hill,  and  as 
his  friend  was  a 6ub-dcputy-vice-cook,  he  bent 
his  steps  to  the  “cook-house.”  He  stooped  to 
enter,  when  what  a vision  struck  his  eye ! There 
was  a dead  pig,  his  white  skin  looking  the  more 
ghastly  fpr  the  surrounding  blackness,  his  mouth 
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open,  his  eyes  starting,  his  ears  erect,  and  his 
legs  trussed  on  the  table  as  if  ready  for  a spring. 

Poor  “ bheestie”  stopped;  for  an  instant  his 
knees  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  then,  with  a 
spring,  he  dashed  down  the  pathway,  and  ar- 
rived home  as  I have  described.  His  nerves 
received  such  a shock  that  he  never  asked  to 
visit  his  friend,  the  incipient  cuisimer9  again. 

Rice  and  curry  is  the  staple  ingredient  of  all 
meals ; and  the  best  rice  in  the  world,  that  from 
Keddah,  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  while  the 
Malay  curry,  to  my  taste,  far  surpasses  all  other 
kinds.  While  we  are  speaking  of  eatables,  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  “ duriail,”  which  is 
the  most  wonderful  fruit  in  the  world.  Its  sue 
varies  from  that  of  a small  musk-melon  to  that 
of  a big  water-melon,  and  the  rind  is  rough  and 
covered  with  prickles.  The  natives  are  passion- 
ately fond  of  it ; so  much  so,  that  I have  heard 
of  a Malay  mother  having  given  her  child  for 
this  fruit  in  a season  of  scarcity;  and  those 
Europeans  who  have  lived  in  the  country  for 
some  time  generally  become  equal  lovers  of  it. 

Its  consistency  is  that  of  a rich  custard,  while — 
now  wre  come  to  it — its  odor  is  that  of  garlic, 
onions,  rotten  eggs,  Sharon  Springs’  water,  asa- 
foctida,  and — is  there  any  thing  else  that  smells 
very  bad  ? if  so,  just  add  it,  and  you  will  get  an 
approximation  to  what  you’d  perceive  in  a “ du- 
riaii.”  Most  strangers,  their  stomachs  being 
acted  upon  through  their  noses,  are  made  sick 
by  the  first  mouthful ; but  occasionally  you  find 
one  who  takes  to  it  naturally,  and  then  he  beats 
the  natives  in  his  devotion  to  it.  The  tiger, 
too,  it  is  said,  is  fond  of  it,  and  will  roll  himself 
on  the  fallen  fruit,  apparently  to  carry  off  as 
much  of  the  smell  with  him  as  possible. 

Among  other,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  among 
the  delicious  fruits  on  the  island,  the  custard- 
apple  takes  high  rank.  Its  appearance  is  a 
little  like  that  of  a large  pine  cone  grown  very 
fat,  and  with  its  rough  edges  flattened  down. 

The  inside  is  exactly  of  the  consistency  of 
custard — so  that,  to  eat  it  comfortably,  you  need 
a spoon — and  of  a delightful  flavor.  It  has  a 
great  many  seeds,  which  are  jet  black  and  about 
the  size  of  a melon-seed. 

On  many  of  the  hills  the  proprietors  have 
tried  coffee  plantations,  which  would  succeed 
very  well,  were  it  not  for  the  monkeys,  of  which 
the  neighboring  forests  are  full.  These  beasts, 
when  the  coffee  berry  is  ripe,  come  in  crowds  at 
night  and  strip  the  trees.  As  perhaps  some  of 
my  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  coffee  while  growing,  I will  give 
a slight  description.  The  tree  is  a small  one, 
but  little  more  than  a shrub,  while  the  fruit  is 
about  the  size  of  a cherry,  and  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  an  “ox  heart.”  Within  the 
pulp,  which  is  sweetish,  are  two  seeds,  each 
covered  with  a thin  skin.  When  deprived  of 
the  pulp  and  the  skin,  the  seed  is  ready  for 
market. 

Well!  the  monkeys,  liking  the  sweet  pulp, 
come  in  crowds  and  soon  demolish  the  crop, 
but,  luckily,  there  is  not  a dead  loss  to  the 
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planter,  for,  as  the  monkeys’  mouth-pouches 
have  a limited  capacity,  large  though  it  may  be, 
some  of  the  fruit  has  to  be  swallowed,  and 
while  the  stomach  retains  the  pulp  as  nutritious, 
it  ejects  the  seed,  which,  thanks  to  its  envelop- 
ing skin,  falls  to  the  ground  uninjured.  In  this 
way  the  proprietor  may  pick  up,  after  the  mon- 
keys have  left,  some  hundreds  of  “peculs.” 
To  be  sure  this  is  but  a small  proportion  out  of 
the  thousands  destroyed,  but  then  he  is  spared 
the  trouble  of  freeing  his  seed  from  the  pulp; 
and  I was  told  that  this  “ monkey-cleaned” 
coffee  brought  as  good  a price  as  any  other. 
In  fact,  I should  think  it  would  have  a height- 
ened flavor! 

The  hills  except  where  clearings  have  been 
made  for  the  plantations,  are  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  many  of  the  trees  of  an  enormous 
size,  while  both  forest  and  underbrush  are  closely 
matted  together  by  the  serpentine  folds  of 
gigantic  vines,  among  which  the  rattan  is  con- 
spicuous. These  jungles  have  as  inhabitants 
the  monkeys,  which  are  of  a black,  long-tailed 
species,  and  some  veritable  “ striped  pigs” — not 
the  Yankee  article.  There  are  many  poisonous 
snakes,  and  I was  told  of  boas  by  natives,  but 
never  saw  any.  There  is  a plant  which  is  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  these  woods,  the  flower 
of  which  is  called  the  “monkey-cup”  from  its 
beautiful  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  these  ani- 
mals. It  is  shaped  something  like  our  “ trum- 
pet-flower,” and  has  a valve  which  prevents  the 
water,  after  the  flower  has  been  filled  by  rain, 
from  escaping.  Thus  in  dry  seasons,  when  the 
monkeys  can  not  quench  their  thirst  at  the 
exhausted  springs,  they  find,  ready  to  their 
hands,  a graceful  goblet  fashioned  and  filled  by 
provident  Nature. 

The  ascent  of  these  hills  is  quite  an  under- 
taking, though  there  are  many  who  go  up  eveiy 
night  for  the  sake  of  the  coolness.  The  well 
ride  up  on  ponies,  and  the  sick  are  carried  up 
on  chairs,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  a band  of 
“ coolies.”  The  road  is  necessarily  zigzag, 
but,  even  with  that  precaution,  is  sometimes 
dreadfully  steep;  and  after  you  have  climbed 
until  you  think  that  you  must  be  at  the  top, 
you  begin  to  descend  and  then  have  all  the 
climbing  to  do  over  again,  for  there  is  a deep 
ravine  which  cats  across  the  path.  At  the  base 
of  the  hills,  among  the  nutmeg  plantations, 
one  hears  repeated  at  intervals,  a shrill,  wail- 
ing sound,  which  brings  to  the  imagination  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  panther;  but  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm : it  is  only  the  screams  of  the 
boys  who  are  stationed  through  the  groves  to 
frighten  away  the  birds,  whose  weight,  and  the 

they  would  give  in  perching,  would  shake  off 
quantities  of  the  nearly  ripened  fruit.  Here,  too, 
is  the  cascade,  which  is  one  of  the  “ lions”  of  the 
island,  but  which  is  not  worth  going  to  see, 
except  immediately  after  a succession  of  rains. 
Another  of  the  lions  is  an  enormous  tree  in  the 
interior,  said  to  be  something  wonderful,  but 
wliich  I was  prevented  by  illness  from  visiting. 

Pining  docs  a good  deal  of  trade  in  the  export 
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of  cocoa-nuts,  areca-nuts,  nutmegs,  spices,  and 
rattan,  and  frequently  one  may  see  the  pepper 
ships  from  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  which 
rendezvous  here,  or  put  in  for  supplies.  The 
steamers,  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  tonch 
here  on  their  bi-monthly  passages  between 
Bombay  and  Hong-Kong,  so  that  there  ia  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  mode  of  arriving 
or  leaving.  There  is  a very  fair  public  library, 
where  the  leading  English  papers  and  period- 
icals are  taken,  and  the  European  society  is  ex- 
tremely hospitable  and  agreeable.  “In  short,” 
as  Mr.  Micawber  would  say,  “ Pinang  possesses 
so  many  attractions  that  they  make  it  a delight- 
ful place  to  visit.” 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LXYL 

IN  WHICH  THE  COLONEL  AND  THE  NEWCOMB  ATHENAEUM 
ABE  HOTII  LECTURED. 

AT  breakfast  with  his  family,  on  the  morning 
after  the  little  entertainment  to  which  wc 
were  bidden,  in  the  last  chapter,  Colonel  New- 
come  was  full  of  the  projected  invasion  of 
Barnes’s  territories,  and  delighted  to  think  that 
there  was  an  opportunity  of  at  last  humiliating 
the  rascal. 

“Clive  does  not  think  he  is  a rascal  at  all, 
papa,”  cries  Roscy,  from  behind  her  tea-urn; 

“ that  is,  you  said  you  thought  papa  judged  him 
too  harshly;  you  know  you  did,  this  morning!” 

And  from  her  husband’s  angry  glances,  she  flies 
to  bis  fathers  for  protection.  Those  were  even 
fiercer  than  Clive’s.  Revenge  flashed  from  be- 
neath Thomas  Newcome’s  grizzled  eyebrows, 
and  glanced  in  the  direction  w'here  Clive  6at. 

Then  the  Colonel’s  face  flushed  up,  and  he  cast 
his  eyes  down  toward  his  tea-cup,  which  he  lift- 
ed with  a trembling  hand.  The  father  and 
son  loved  each  other  so,  that  each  was  afraid 
of  the  other.  A war  between  two  such  men  is 
dreadful;  pretty  little  pink-faced  Rosey,  in  a 
sweet  little  morning  cap  and  ribbons,  her  pretty 
little  fingers  twinkling  with  a score  of  ringB,  sat 
simpering  before  her  silver  tea-nra,  which  re- 
. 9 Continued  from  the  July  Number. 
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fleeted  her  pretty  little  pink  baby  face.  Little 
artless  creature!  what  did  she  know  of  the 
dreadful  wounds  which  her  little  words  inflicted 
in  the  one  generous  breast  and  the  other  ? 

“My  boy’s  heart  is  gone  from  me,”  thinks 
poor  Thomas  Newcome ; “ our  family  is  insulted, 
our  enterprises  ruined,  by  that  traitor,  and  my 
son  is  not  even  angry ! he  does  not  care  for  the 
success  of  our  plans — for  the  honor  of  our  name 
even ; I make  him  a position  of  which  any  young 
man  in  England  might  be  proud,  and  Clive 
scarcely  deigns  to  accept  it.” 

“ My  wife  appeals  to  my  father,”  thinks  poor 
Clive ; “ it  is  from  him  she  asks  counsel,  and 
not  from  me.  Be  it  about  the  ribbon  in  her 
cap,  or  any  other  transaction  in  our  lives,  she 
takes  her  color  from  his  opinion,  and  goes  to 
him  for  advice,  and  I have  to  wait  till  it  is  given, 
and  conform  myself  to  it.  If  I differ  from  the 
dear  old  father,  I wound  him ; if  I yield  up  my 
opinion,  as  I do  always,  it  is  with  a bad  grace, 
and  I wound  him  still.  With  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  what  a slave’s  life  it  is  that 
he  has  made  for  me !” 

“ How  interested  you  are  in  your  papers,”  re- 
sumes the  sprightly  Rosey.  “What  can  you 
find  in  those  horrid  politics  ?”  Both  gentlemen 
are  looking  at  their  papers  with  all  their  might, 
and  no  doubt  can  not  see  one  single  word  which 
those  brilliant  and  witty  leading  articles  contain. 

“ Clive  is  like  you,  Rosey,”  says  the  Colonel, 
laying  his  paper  down,  “ and  docs  not  care  for 
politics.” 

“ He  only  cares  for  pictures,  papa,”  says  Mrs. 
Clive.  “ He  would  not  drive  with  me  yester- 
day in  the  park,  but  spent  hours  in  his  room, 
while  you  were  toiling  in  the  city,  poor  papa! — 
spent  hours  painting  a horrid  beggar-man  dressed 
up  as  a monk.  And  this  morning  he  got  up 
quite  early,  quite  early,  and  has  been  out  ever 
so  long,  and  only  came  in  for  breakfast  just 
now ! just  before  the  bell  rung.” 

“ I like  a ride  before  breakfast,”  says  Clive. 

“A  ride!  I know  where  you  have  been,  Sir! 
He  goes  away  morning  after  morning,  to  that 
little  Mr.  Ridley’s — his  chum,  papa,  and  he 
comes  back  with  his  hands  all  over  horrid  paint. 
He  did  this  morning;  you  know  you  did, 
Clive.” 

“ I did  not  keep  any  one  waiting,  Rosa,”  says 
Clive.  “I  like  to  have  two  or  three  hours  at 
my  painting  when  I can  spare  them.”  Indeed, 
the  poor  fellow  used  so  to  run  away  of  summer 
mornings  for  Ridley’s  instructions,  and  gallop 
home  again,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  family 
meal. 

“ Yes,”  cries  Rosey,  tossing  up  the  cap  and 
ribbons,  “he  gets  up  so  early  in  the  morning, 
that  at  night  he  falls  asleep  after  dinner ; veiy 
pleasant  and  polite,  isn’t  he,  papa  ?” 

“I  am  up  betimes  too,  my  dear,”  says  the 
Colonel  (many  and  many  a time  he  must  have 
heard  Clive  as  he  left  the  house) ; “ I have  a 
great  many  letters  to  write,  affairs  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  examine  and  conduct.  Mr. 
Betts  from  the  cityi is  often  with  me  for  hours 
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before  I come  down  to  you r breakfast-table.  A 
man  who  has  the  affairs  of  such  a great  bank  as 
ours  to  look  to,  must  be  up  with  the  lark.  We 
are  all  early  risers  in  India.” 

“You  dear  kind  papa!”  says  little  Rosey, 
with  unfeigned  admiration;  and  she  puts  out 
one  of  the  plump  white  little  jeweled  hands, 
and  pats  the  lean  brown  paw  of  the  Colonel 
which  is  nearest  to  her. 

“ Is  Ridley’s  picture  getting  on  well,  Clive?” 
asks  the  Colonel,  trying  to  interest  himself  about 
Ridley  and  his  picture. 

“ Very  well ; it  is  beautiful ; he  has  sold  it 
for  a great  price ; they  must  make  him  an  ac- 
ademician next  year,”  replies  Clive. 

“ A most  industrious  and  meritorious  young 
man  ; he  deserves  every  honor  that  may  happen 
to  him,”  says  the  old  soldier.  “ Rosa,  my  dear, 
it  is  time  that  you  should  ask  Mr.  Ridley  to  din- 
ner, and  Mr.  .Smec,  and  some  of  those  gentle- 
men. We  will  drive  this  afternoon  and  see 
your  portrait.” 

“Clive  does  not  go  to  sleep  after  dinner 
when  Mr.  Ridley  comes  here,”  cries  Rosa. 

“ No ; I think  it  is  my  turn  then,”  says  the 
Colonel,  with  a glance  of  kindness.  The  anger 
has  disappeared  from  under  his  brows ; at  that 
moment  the  menaced  battle  is  postponed. 

“And  yet  I know  that  it  must  come,”  says 
poor  Clive,  telling  me  the  story  as  he  hangs  on 
my  arm,  and  we  pace  through  the  Park.  “ The 
Colonel  and  I are  walking  on  a mine,  and  that 
poor  little  wife  of  mine  is  perpetually  flinging 
little  shells  to  fire  it.  I sometimes  wish  it  were 
blown  up,  and  I were  done  for,  Pen.  I don’t 
think  my  widow  would  break  her  heart  about 
me.  No ; I have  no  right  to  say  that ; it’s  a 
shame  to  say  that ; she  tries  her  veiy  best  to 
please  me,  poor  little  dear!  It’s  the  fault  of 
my  temper,  perhaps,  that  she  can’t.  But  they 
neither  understand  me,  don’t  you  see ; the  Col- 
onel can’t  help  thinking  I am  a degraded  being, 
because  I am  fond  of  painting.  Still,  dear  old 
boy!  he  patronizes  Ridley;  a man  of  genius, 
whom  those  sentries  ought  to  salute,  by  Jove, 

Sir,  when  he  passes.  Ridley  patronized  by  an 
old  officer  of  Indian  dragoons,  a little  bit  of  a 
Rosey,  and  a fellow  who  is  not  fit  to  lay  his  pak 
let  for  him ! I want  sometimes  to  ask  J.  J.’s 
pardon,  after  the  Colonel  has  been  talking  to 
him  in  his  confounded  condescending  way,  ut- 
tering some  aw'ful  bosh  about  the  fine  arts. 
Rosey  follows  him,  and  trips  round  J.  J.’s  stu- 
dio, and  pretends  to  admire,  and  says,  ‘How 
soft ; how  sweet recalling  some  of  mamma-in- 
law’s  dreadful  expressions,  which  make  me 
shudder  when  I hear  them.  If  my  poor  old 
father  had  a confidant  into  whose  arm  he  could 
hook  his  own,  and  whom  he  could  pester  with 
his  family  griefs  as  I do  you,  the  dear  old  boy 
w ould  have  his  dreary  story  to  tell  too.  I bate 
banks,  bankers,  Bundelcund,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  whole  business.  I go  to  that  confounded 
board,  and  never  hear  one  syllable  that  the  fel- 
lows are  talking  about.  I sit  there  because  be 
wishes  me  to  sit  there ; don’t  you  think  he  sees 
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that  my  heart  is  out  of  the  business ; that  I would 
rather  be  at  home  in  my  painting-room  ? We 
don't  understand  each  other,  but  we  feel  each 
other  as  it  were  by  instinct.  Each  thinks  in 
his  own  way,  but  knows  what  the  other  is  think- 
ing. We  fight  mute  battles,  don't  you  see,  and 
our  thoughts,  though  we  don't  express  them,  are 
perceptible  to  one  another,  and  come  out  from 
our  eyes,  or  pass  out  from  us  somehow,  and 
meet,  and  fight,  and  strike,  and  wound." 

Of  course  Clive’s  confidant  saw  how  sore  and 
unhappy  the  poor  fellow  was,  and  commiserated 
his  fatal  but  natural  condition.  The  little  ills 
of  life  are  the  hardest  to  bear,  as  we  all  very 
well  know.  What  would  the  possession  of  a 
hundred  thousand  a year,  or  fame,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  one’s  coun toymen,  or  the  loveliest  and 
best-beloved  woman — of  any  glory,  and  happi- 
ness, or  good-fortune,  avail  to  a gentleman,  for 
instance,  who  was  allowed  to  enjoy  them  only 
with  the  condition  of  wearing  a shoe  with  a 
couple  of  nails  or  sharp  pebbles  inside  it  ? All 
fame  and  happiness  would  disappear,  and  plunge 
down  that  shoe.  All  life  would  rankle  round 
those  little  nails.  I strove,  by  such  philosophic 
sedatives  as  confidants  are  wont  to  apply  on  these 
occasions,  to  soothe  my  poor  friend’s  anger  and 
pain ; and  I daresay  the  little  nails  hurt  the  pa- 
tient just  as  much  as  before. 

Clive  pursued  his  lugubrious  talk  through  the 
Park,  and  continued  it  as  far  as  the  modest-fur- 
nished house  which  we  then  occupied  in  the 
Pimlico  region.  It  so  happened  that  the  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Clive  also  called  upon  us  that 
day,  and  found  this  culprit  in  Laura's  drawing- 
room, when  they  entered  it,  descending  out  of 
that  splendid  barouche  in  which  wo  have  already 
shown  Mrs.  Clive  to  the  public. 

“He  has  not  been  here  for  months  before; 
nor  have  you,  Rosa ; nor  have  you,  Colonel ; 
though  we  have  smothered  our  indignation,  and 
been  to  dine  with  you,  and  to  call,  ever  so  many 
times !”  cries  Laura. 

The  Colonel  pleaded  his  business  engage 
ments;  Rosa,  that  little  woman  of  the  world, 
had  a thousand  calls  to  make,  and  who  knows 
how  much  to  do?  since  she  came  out.  She 
had  been  to  fetch  Papa  at  Bays's,  and  the  por- 
ter had  told  the  Colonel  that  Mr.  Clive  and  Mr. 
Pendennis  had  just  left  the  club  together. 

“Clive  scarcely  ever  drives  with  me,”  says 
Rosa ; “ papa  almost  always  does.” 

“Rosey’s  is  such  a swell  carriage,  that  I feel 
ashamed,”  says  Clive. 

“I  don’t  understand  you,  young  man. 
don’t  sec  why  you  need  be  ashamed  to  go  on 
the  Course  with  your  wife  in  her  carriage,  Clive,” 
remarks  the  Colonel. 

The  Course ! the  Course  is  at  Calcutta,  pa- 
pa !”  cries  Rosey.  “ We  drive  in  the  Park.” 

^ We  have  a park  at  Barrackpore  too,  my 
dear,”  says  Papa. 

**  And  he  calls  his  grooms  saices ! He  said 
he  was  going  to  send  away  a saice  for  being 
tipsy,  and  I did  not  know  in  the  least  what  he 

could  mean,  Lam  “ 
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“Mr.  Newcome!  you  must  go  and  drive  on 
the  course  with  Rosa,  now;  and  the  Colonel 
must  sit  and  talk  with  me,  whom  he  has  not 
been  to  see  for  such  a long  time.”  Clive  pres- 
ently went  off  in  state  by  Rosey’s  side,  and  then 
Laura  showed  Colonel  Newcome  his  beautiful 
white  Cashmere  shawl  round  a successor  of  that 
little  person  who  had  first  been  wrapped  in  that 
web,  now  a stout  young  gentleman  whose  noise 
could  be  clearly  heard  in  the  upper  regions. 

“I  wish  you  could  come  down  with  us,  Ar- 
thur, upon  our  electioneering  visit.” 

“That  of  which  you  were  talking  last  night? 

Are  you  bent  npon  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  I am  determined  on  it.” 

Laura  heard  a child’s  cry  at  this  moment, 
and  left  the  room  with  a parting  glance  at  her 
husband,  who,  in  fact,  had  talked  over  the  mat- 
ter with  Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  agreed  with  her 
in  opinion. 

As  the  Colonel  had  opened  the  question,  I 
ventured  to  make  a respectful  remonstrance 
against  the  scheme.  Vindictiveness  on  the 
part  of  a man  so  simple  and  generous,  so  fair 
and  noble  in  all  his  dealings  as  Thomas  New- 
come,  appeared  in  my  mind  unworthy  of  him. 

Surely  his  kinsman  had  sorrow  and  humiliation 
enough  already  at  home.  Barnes’s  further  pun- 
ishment, we  thought,  might  be  left  to  time,  to 
remorse,  to  the  Judge  of  right  and  wrong;  Who 
better  understands  than  we  can  do,  our  causes 
and  temptations  toward  evil  actions,  Who  re- 
serves the  sentence  for  His  own  tribunal.  But 
when  angered,  the  best  of  us  mistake  our  own 
motives,  as  we  do  those  of  the  enemy  who  in- 
flames us.  What  may  be  private  revenge,  we 
take  to  be  indignant  virtue,  and  just  revolt 
against  wrong.  The  Colonel  would  not  hear 
of  counsels  of  moderation,  such  as  I bore  him 
from  a sweet  Christian  pleader.  “Remorse!” 
ho  cried  out  with  a laugh;  “that  villain  will 
never  feel  it  until  he  is  tied  up  and  whipped  at 
the  cart’s  tail ! Time  change  that  rogue ! Un- 
less he  is  wholesomely  punished,  he  will  grow 
a greater  scoundrel  every  year.  I am  inclined 
to  think.  Sir,”  says  he,  his  honest  brows  dark- 
ling as  he  looked  toward  me,  “that  you  too 
are  spoiled  by  this  wicked  world,  and  these 
heartless,  fashionable,  fine  people.  You  wish 
to  live  well  with  the  enemy,  and  with  us  too, 
Pendennis.  It  can’t  be.  He  who  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us.  I very  much  fear,  Sir,  that 
the  women,  the  women,  you  understand,  have 
been  talking  you  over.  Do  not  let  us  speak 
any  more  about  this  subject,  for  I don’t  wish 
that  my  son  and  my  son’s  old  friend  should 
have  a quarrel.”  His  face  became  red,  his  voice 
quivered  with  agitation,  and  he  looked  with 
glances  which  I was  pained  to  behold  in  those 
kind  old  eyes : not  because  his  wrath  and  sus- 
picion visited  myself,  but  because  an  impartial 
witness,  nay,  a friend  to  Thomas  Newcome  in 
that  family  quarrel,  I grieved  to  think  that  a 
generous  heart  was  led  astray,  and  to  see  a good 
man  do  wrong.  So,  with  no  more  thanks  for 
his  interference  than  a man  usually  gets  who 
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meddles  in  domestic  strifes,  the  present  luckless 
advocate  ceased  pleading. 

To  be  sure,  the  Colonel  and  Clive  had  other 
advisers,  who  did  not  take  the  peaceful  side. 
George  Warrington  was  one  of  these ; he  was 
for  war  a Toutrance  with  Barnes  Newcome ; for 
keeping  no  terms  with  such  a villain.  He  found 
a pleasure  in  hunting  him  and  whipping  him. 
44  Barnes  ought  to  be  punished,”  George  said, 
44  for  his  poor  wife’s  misfortune ; it  was  Barnes’s 
infernal  cruelty,  wickedness,  selfishness,  which 
had  driven  her  into  misery  and  wrong.”  Mr. 
Warrington  went  down  to  Newcome,  and  was 
present  at  that  lecture  whereof  mention  has 
been  made  in  a preceding  chapter.  I am  afraid 
his  behavior  was  very  indecorous ; he  laughed 
at  the  pathetic  allusions  of  the  respected  mem- 
ber for  Newcome;  he  sneered  at  the  sublime 
passages;  he  wrote  an  awful  critique  in  the 
44  Newcome  Independent”  two  days  after,  where- 
of the  irony  was  so  subtle,  that  half  the  readers 
of  the  paper  mistook  his  grave  scorn  for  respect, 
and  his  gibes  for  praise. 

Clive,  his  father,  and  Frederic  Bayham,  their 
faithful  aid-de-camp,  were  at  Newcome  like- 
wise when  Sir  Barnes’s  oration  was  delivered. 
At  first  it  was  given  out  at  Newcome  that  the 
Colonel  visited  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing his  dear  old  friend  and  pensioner,  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, who  was  now  not  long  to  enjoy  his  bounty, 
and  so  old,  as  scarcely  to  know  her  benefactor. 
Only  after  her  sleep,  or  when  the  sun  warmed 
her  and  the  old  wine  with  which  he  supplied 
her,  was  the  good  old  woman  able  to  recognize 
her  Colonel.  She  mingled  father  and  son  to- 
gether in' her  mind.  A lady  who  now  often 
came  in  to  her,  thought  she  was  wandering  in 
her  talk,  when  the  poor  old  woman  spoke  of  a 
visit  she  had  had  from  her  boy ; and  then  the 
attendant  told  Miss  Newcome  that  such  a visit 
had  actually  taken  place,  and  that  but  yesterday 
Clive  and  his  father  had  been  in  that  room,  and 
occupied  the  chair  where  she  sat — 44  The  young 
lady  was  taken  quite  ill,  and  seemed  ready  to 
faint  almost,”  Mrs.  Mason’s  servant  and  spokes- 
woman told  Colonel  Newcome,  when  that  gen- 
tleman arrived  shortly  after  Ethel’s  departure, 
to  see  his  old  nurse.  “Indeed!  he  tvas  very 
sony.”  The  maid  told  many  stories  about  Miss 
Newcome’s  goodness  and  charity ; how  she  was 
constantly  visiting  the  poor  now ; how  she  was 
forever  engaged  in  good  works  for  the  young, 
the  sick,  and  the  aged.  She  had  had  a dread- 
ful misfortune  in  love;  she  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a young  marquis ; richer  even  than 
Prince  de  Moncontour  down  at  Rosebury ; but 
it  was  all  broke  off  on  account  of  that  dreadful 
affair  at  the  Hall. 

“Was  she  very  good  to  the  poor?  did  she 
come  often  to  see  her  grandfather’s  old  friend  ? 
it  was  no  more  than  she  ought  to  do,”  Colonel 
Newcome  said;  without,  however,  thinking  fit 
to  tell  his  informant  that  he  had  himself  met 
his  niece  Ethel  five  minutes  before  he  had  en- 
tered Mrs.  Mason’s  door. 
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Harris,  the  surgeon,  and  talking  (as  best  she 
might,  for  no  donbt  the  news  which  she  had 
just  heard  had  agitated  her),  talking  about 
blankets,  and  arrow-root,  wine,  and  medica- 
ments for  her  poor,  when  she  saw  her  unde 
coming  toward  her.  She  tottered  a step  or  two 
forward  to  meet ; held  both  her  hands  out,  and 
called  his  name ; but  he  looked  her  sternly  in 
the  face,  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed,  and  passed 
on.  He  did  not  think  fit  to  mention  the  meet- 
ing even  to  his  son  Clive ; but  we  may  be  sure 
Mr.  Harris,  the  surgeon,  spoke  of  the  circum- 
stance that  night  after  the  lecture,  at  the  club, 
where  a crowd  of  gentlemen  were  gathered  to- 
gether, smoking  their  cigars,  and  enjoying  them- 
selves according  to  their  custom,  and  discussing 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome’s  performance. 

According  to  established  usage  in  such  cases, 
our  esteemed  representative  was  received  by 
the  committee  of  the  Newcome  Athenseum,  as- 
sembled in  their  committee-room,  and  thence 
marshaled  by  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
to  his  rostrum  in  the  lecture-hall,  round  about 
which  the  magnates  of  the  institution,  and  the 
notabilities  of  the  town  were  rallied  on  this  pub- 
lic occasion.  The  baronet  came  in  some  state 
from  his  own  house,  arriving  at  Newcome  in 
his  carriage  with  four  horses,  accompanied  by 
My  lady,  his  mother,  and  Miss  Ethel,  his  beau- 
tiful sister,  who  now  was  mistress  at  the  Hall. 

His  little  girl  was  brought — five  years'  old  now ; 
she  sate  on  her  aunt’s  knee,  and  slept  daring  a 
greater  part  of  the  performance.  A fine  bustle, 
we  may  be  sure,  was  made  on  the  introduction 
of  these  personages  to  their  reserved  seats  on 
the  platform,  where  they  sate  encompassed  by 
others  of  the  great  ladies  of  Newcome,  to  whom 
they  and  the  lecturer  were  especially  gracious 
at  this  season.  Was  not  Parliament  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  were  not  the  folks  at  Newcome 
Pork  particularly  civil  at  that  interesting  peri- 
od? So  Barnes  Newcome  mounts  his  pulpit, 
bows  round  to  the  crowded  assembly  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  buzz  of  applause  or  recognition, 
passes  his  lily-white  pocket  handkerchief  across 
his  thin  lips,  and  dashes  off  into  his  lecture  about 
Mrs.  Hemans  and  the  poetry  of  the  affections. 

A public  man,  a commercial  man,  as  we  well 
know,  yet  his  heart  is  in  his  home,  and  his  joy 
in  his  affections ; the  presence  of  this  immense 
assembly  here  this  evening;  of  the  industrious 
capitalists;  of  the  intelligent  middle  class;  of 
the  pride  and  main  stay  of  England,  the  opera- 
tives of  Newcome ; these  surrounded  by  their 
wives  and  their  children  (a  graceful  bow*  to  th® 
bonnets  to  the  right  offthe  platform),  show  that 
they  too  have  hearts  to  feel,  and  homes  to  chex*- 
ish ; that  they  too  feel  the  love  of  women,  th® 
innocence  of  children,  the  love  of  song!  Otar 
lecturer  then  makes  a distinction  between  man's 
poetry  and  woman’s  poetry,  charging  consider- 
ably in  favor  of  the  latter.  Wc  show  that  to 
appeal  to  the  affections  is,  after  all,  the  trite 
office  of  the  bard;  to  decorate  the  homely 
threshold,  to  wreathe  flowers  round  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  the  delightful  duty  of  the  Clhtristia^t* 
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singer.  We  glance  at  Mrs.  Hemans’s  biogra- 
phy, and  state  where  she  was  born,  and  under 
what  circumstances  she  must  have  at  first,  etc., 
etc.  Is  this  a correct  account  of  Sir  Barnes 
Newcomes’s  lecture?  I was  not  present,  and 
did  not  read  the  report.  Very  likely  the  above 
may  be  a reminiscence  of  that  mock  lecture 
which  Warrington  delivered  in  anticipation  of 
the  baronet’s  oration. 

After  he  had  read  for  about  five  minutes,  it 
was  remarked  the  Baronet  suddenly  stopped 
and  became  exceedingly  confused  over  his  man- 
uscript ; betaking  himself  to  his  auxiliary  glass 
of  water  before  he  resumed  his  discourse,  which 
for  a long  time  was  languid,  low,  and  disturbed 
in  tone.  This  period  of  disturbance,  no  doubt, 
must  have  occurred  when  Sir  Barnes  saw  before 
him  F.  Bay  ham  and  Warrington  seated  in  the 
amphitheatre ; and,  by  the  side  of  those  fierce, 
scornful  countenances,  Clive  Newcome’s  pale 
face. 

Clive  Newcome  was  not  looking  at  Barnes. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  updh  the  lady  seated  not 
far  from  the  lecturer — upon  Ethel,  with  her 
arm  round  her  little  niece’s  shoulder,  and  her 
thick  black  ringlets  drooping  down  over  a face 
paler  than  Clive’s  own. 

Of  course,  she  knew  that  Clive  was  present. 
She  was  aware  of  him  as  she  entered  the  Hall ; 
saw  him  at  the  very  first  moment ; saw  nothing 
but  him,  I dare  say,  though  her  eyes  were  shut 
and  her  head  was  turned  now  toward  her  moth- 
er, and  now  bent  down  on  the  little  niece’s 
golden  curls.  And  the  past  and  its  dear  his- 
tories, and  youth  and  its  hopes  and  passions, 
and  tones  and  looks  forever  echoing  in  the 
heart,  and  present  in  the  memory — these,  no 
doubt,  poor  Clive  saw  and  heard  as  he  looked 
across  the  great  gulf  of  time,  and  parting,  and 
grief,  and  beheld  the  woman  he  had  loved  for 
many  years.  There  she  sits;  the  same,  but 
changed : as  gone  from  him  as  if  she  were  dead ; 
departed  indeed  into  another  sphere,  and  en- 
tered into  a kind  of  death.  If  there  is  no  love 
more  in  yonder  heart,  it  is  but  a corpse  unbur- 
ied. Strew  round  it  the  flowers  of  youth. 
Wash  it  with  tears  of  passion.  Wrap  it  and 
envelop  it  with  fond  devotion.  Break  heart, 
and  fling  yourself  on  the  bier,  and  kiss  her  cold 
lips,  and  press  her  hand ! It  falls  back  dead  on 
the  cold  breast  again.  The  beautiful  lips  have 
never  a blush  or  a smile.  Cover  them  and  lay 
them  in  the  ground,  and  so  take  thy  hat-band 
o$  good  friend,  and  go  to  thy  business.  Do 
you  suppose  you  are  the  only  man  who  has  had 
to  attend  such  a funeral  ? You  will  find  some 
men  smiling  and  at  work  the  day  after.  Some 
come  to  the  grave  now  and  again  out  of  the 
world,  and  say  a brief  prayer,  and  a “ God  bless 
her !”  With  some  men,  she  gone,  and  her  vid- 
uous  mansion  your  heart  to  let,  her  successor, 
the  new  occupant,  poking  in  all  the  drawers, 
and  corners,  and  cupboards  of  the  tenement, 
finds  her  miniature  and  some  of  her  dusty  old 
letters  hidden  away  somewhere,  and  says — Was 
this  the  face  he  admired  so  ? Why,  allowing 
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even  for  the  painter’s  flattery,  it  is  quite  ordi- 
nary, and  the  eyes  certainly  do  not  look  straight. 

Are  these  the  letters  you  thought  so  charming? 

Well,  upon  my  word,  I never  read  any  thing 
more  commonplace  in  all  my  life.  See,  here’s 
a line  half  blotted  out.  Oh,  I suppose  she  was 
crying  then — some  of  her  tears,  idle  tears.  . . . 

Hark,  there  is  Barnes  Newcome’s  eloquence 
still  plapping  on,  like  water  from  a cistern — and 
our  thoughts,  where  have  they  wandered?  far 
away  from  the  lecture — as  far  away  as  Clive’s 
almost.  And  now  the  fountain  ceases  to  trickle ; 
the  mouth  from  which  issued  that  cool  and  lim- 
pid flux  ceases  to  smile;  the  figure  is  seen  to 
bow  and  retire;  a buzz,  a hum,  a whisper,  a 
scuffle,  a meeting  of  bonnets  and  wagging  of 
feathers  and  rustling  of  silks  ensues.  Thank 
you ! delightful,  I am  sure ! I really  was  quite 
overcome;  Excellent;  So  much  obliged,  are 
rapid  phrases  heard  among  the  polite  on  the 
platform.  While  down  below,  yaw ! quite  enough 
of  that.  Maiy  Jane,  cover  your  throat  up,  and 
don’t  kitch  cold,  and  don’t  push  me,  please,  Sir. 

Any  I Coom  along  and  av  a pint  a fide,  etc.,  are 
the  remarks  heard,  or  perhaps  not  heard,  by 
Clive  Newcome,  os  he  watches  at  the  private  , 
entrance  of  the  Athenaeum,  where  Sir  Baines’s 
carriage  is  waiting  with  its  flaming  lamps,  and 
domestics  in  state  liveries.  One  of  them  comes 
out  of  the  building  bearing  the  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  lays  her  in  the  carriage.  Then  Sir 
Barnes,  and  Lady  Ann,  and  the  Mayor;  then 
Ethel  issues  forth ; and  as  she  passes  under  the 
lamps,  beholds  Clive’s  face  as  pale  and  sad  as 
her  own. 

Shall  we  go  visit  the  lodge-gates  of  Newcome 
Park  with  the  moon  shining  on  their  carving? 

Is  there  any  pleasure  in  walking  by  miles  of 
gray  paling,  and  endless  palisades  of  firs  ? Oh 
you*fool,  what  do  you  hope  to  see  behind  that 
curtain  ? Absurd  fugitive,  whither  would  you 
run  ? Can  you  burst  the  tether  of  fate ; and  is 
not  poor  dear  little  Bosey  Mackenzie  sitting 
yonder  waiting  for  you  by  the  stake  ? Go  home, 

Sir,  and  don’t  catch  cold.  So  Mr.  Clive  re- 
turns to  the  King’s  Arms,  and  up  to  his  bed- 
room, and  he  hears  Mr.  F.  Bayham’s  deep  voice 
as  he  passes  by  the  Boscawen  Boom,  where  the 
jolly  Britons  are  as  usual  assembled. 

CHAPTER  LXVII. 

NEWCOME  AMD  LIBERTY. 

We  have  said  that  the  Baronet’s  lecture  waa 
discussed  in  the  midnight  senate  assembled  at 
the  King’s  Arms,  where  Mr.  Tom  Potts  showed 
the  orator  no  mercy.  The  senate  of  the  King’s 
Arms  was  hostile  to  Sir  Barnes  Newcome.  Many 
other  Newcomites  besides  were  savage,  and  in- 
clined to  revolt  against  the  representative  of 
their  borough.  As  these  patriots  met  over  their 
cups,  and  over  the  bumper  of  friendship  uttered 
the  sentiments  of  freedom,  they  had  often  asked 
of  one  another,  where  should  a man  be  found 
to  rid  Newcome  of  its  dictator?  Generous 
hearts  writhed  under  the  oppression ; patriotic 
| eyes  scowled  when  Barnes  Newcome  w^nt  by : 
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rt&dy  to  htdioee.  Un  had 
ir4iuli3  up  t#  i&  iX*&  ih iu 
mimrmi  ougto  to  be 
isbcd:&fi&  V^ptwed.  The  }£*»> 
yerYeoycri  linmendofts,  win* 
ready  ta  jftshatfj&  *ny 
£*  • ;&troe* 

whteli  cdu'ld  mifigly  be  uctwred. 
.^|nCj^A  wcry  by  *10  nm?ins  strong 

IwMs^  emjuyb  for  Thomas  Nenr- 

f$C  ^j|r Y|CTr?  ecmm~  CeSharp  practice  * 

: rxeso4*h£br  alive  to  lus  own 
& . j , . reported  xiotemN? 

j|  flR'?  ' --of  ’ teiepe>  mid  tenoriiy  df 

; mimeC  ~ - s&v  .swimlHrig  at 
Jggt  'V  orue,  :*Sir —any  falsehood  and 

' / rapacity  — say  tnmlyy  .and 
PRK'v  Vtf  avarice*"’  cries  the  Ccd<m£lC~ 
4 ^I  l^lbve,  upon  T&y  firmer 

fe|[a  u<r»d 

Wjib  -bAte  /<rau£  fiiHft  to  Ini  £ml*y 

■ ; of  cvfcry:  one  of  thorns  erime>C' 

Jifr.  Bay’ hrim  remarks  16 
Str.T'b^  that  our  friend  the  Colonel*,  when  be 
do^  utter  an  x^naien^  tnkta  dtitfe  that  there  abali 
be  no  mistake  about  it. 

“Ami  I U>ok  were  there  Should  be  no  nmrak'd. 

■pllPlllp^  M criea^i  jBL^; 

jbtfrohi  “ As  long  as  I was  in  tnir  doubt  aUmu 
this  jromijj  man,  I gave  the  criminal  the  l*meVid 
of  it,  iis  a.  man  .Who  glorious  eonalv 

tnli on  fiioitld  tio,  sapl  i&jW'lby;  mrt\  eounfol 
Sir/1  <£;K  .:;;;;  ■ 

u At  least,*  vtfniKJfky  “enough  i&. 

proven  to  show  fhtf  1 Sir  Jf owootiic  New- 

come,  II aronet,  % scarce  a St;  prison  u\  tegtti- 
§mt  this  great  borough  in  parliament  T 

‘^IlGprivseni  Neweome  in  Tariiair#ntl  It  t 
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with  fine  satire,  Tom  I'nttd  at  Brovyo  the  hat- 
ter’s shop,  who  made  the  hats  for  Sil  Barnes 
Newcorne-a  domestics,  propped  to  take  one  of 
the  beavers— a golWtvied  one  with  a cockade 
and  a cc^d— and  set  it  hp  in  tlid  tnarkeUplaec 


beibm  I tittered  it  pt  nil,  Baylmtu 


arid  bid  all  New^iijce  tiouru  boxv  to  if,  as  to  the 
hat  of  Gorier,  Clfcm’CjW 
F Bayhum,  who,  of  eoiir^e,  wak  *?dp.«itted  itrto 
tile  King?*  Arms  ej nb,  and  onmmdTi ted  tlmt  (is? 
semldr  pres^iQ^ ;£&4  di^toafse,  ^llon’f 

you  fhink  would  make  gcrosl  WU1- 

iara  Tell  to  ormThut/iLgoin^t  thia(tGe«iibi'?w  • Ilnl 
Projmsnl  rt^ened  with  ncdomaviou  ^eugerly 
adopted  iiy  Churls  Tubier,  »fj.?  Attomcy4tr 
L;txv,  who  wotihi  n6l  Iibyo  the  abtxlitoet  ohjcf^ 
riot!  to  conduct  Colonel  Newcomer  eu*  any  oth- 
cr  gentleTUiua^  feleetioheering  htisiness  in  Now* 
come  or  eb^wharsu.  . rr>:  \ . , , 

vjl  I,ik^  those  th)t«  gnotlenien ti ^ ^ 
pkrnmi  of  WiflSmt  Tell  who  caiwplrts  under  \ erime^  Wlmt  rij^ri  has  ho  to  clt  Inr  tim  asf^tera- 
the  moon,  calling  upon  liberty  and  resolving  hjy  of  file  lcgi«iab>rs  of  the  land,  tM'rin  Vries  the 
to  elect  Tell  a?  their  especial  champion,  like ! C-dc.m*],  xvjning  his  hand,  a?'  if  addressing 
Arnold,  Melehthal,  uml  Vverncr,  Torn  Tottv,  j d;nmhor  of  de]»nfies, 

F.  Bay  ham,  and  Charles  Tucker,  Es«pi.,  mn-<:  “ Y«;*ii  are  F*sr  iiph’»>ldSng  the-Hou^e-  of  Com- 

spired  round  a punch -?>ow1,  am!  detmuined  that]  min# T[  hupxit  cs  the  lawyer. 

Tluimas  Neweome  should  he  i ev]uoe  <i  to  free  j *’  Of.  conrw,  Sir,  of  uuttsiv 
his  country,  A deputation  from  the  clcrtnyr:^ : Colo- 
of  Newcome,  tliflt  is  to  say,  fhese  \ery  ^nile-  ,•  ocl  Newcoiiic,  i shnuhi  hope  ?w  continues  M>. 
raen,  waited  on  the  Colouel  in  J»>  ovunnip^t  | TrtcfoEfri, 

the  very  next  inomittg,  nnd^ *f$i  Ijcforc ■•httlCt|i!er  C&vm*  intixi  whr>  cmV  it^ad  i\nd  r/riut-.  ought 
state  of  the  borough:  Barries  Ndwcpme's  tyvanr  j to  have  itvotrs,  8i?;  that  is  my  opinion  !r<  ewev 
under  which  it  groaxicd;  and  liie .yc^  juvtu  } the  Colour), 
of  all  honest  men  to  be  fret?  front,  *WrpiJ- ' a liheml  tQ'ijtifi.  itht’kifeittev:’. l>ay^-, fealty 

tion.  Thomas  Newcome  received  the  rkpithi-C  r‘f  Ttud.r-r,. 

firm  With  great  solemiiity  and  ; h lA  the  hacklione  !’*  resjroods  TuVktC  U) 

his  legs,  folded  his  ann.v  smoked  'his  ] Totts.  “The  Colonel  nil!  d«>  for  a-,  Pou:.  ’ 

mid  U stoned  xnmt  decorous) \\  tt*r  non  Colls; now  ; f We  >vnnt  *uch:  a rmm,  r(\iekev;  thu  ‘ 
Tucker,  taj;<i(mded  in  him;  llh^Iinniv'^fin^^he  j pendeuP  Inis  l>eertiuy|rig;  tmt.  fir  such  a iuau  for 
benefit  of  la>  emphatic  VihroC  hearK  p>  rhejr > years  past.  We  ought  to  hrtvo  a lilaiml 
stAtomcnts,  and  explaining  dnlnotm  jdiime*  to  ond  Tej^msentati^'  of  this  event  — not;  a 

the  Colonel  in  the  inusi  afiabh?  iparmer,  sneaking  hoff-itlUjVhJ^f  puntstcri^Hst  like  $.y 

Whatever  fcho  edrts|dttitoii4  had.; Pi  ^siy  Ugntot  Barnes,  it  fellow  with  one  leg  iA  thV 
poor  Bjar*^  Colonial  dSTewcome  vuib  only  too  ami  the  other  liT  livobk?^.  Old  Mr.  Bnm%s 
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we  can’t  touch.  Hi*  place  is  safe;  he  is  a good 
man  of  business:  we  can’t  meddle  with  Mr* 
Btrnee — I know  that,  who  know  the  feeling  of 
the  country  pretty  well.” 

u Pretty  well  l Better  than  any  man  in  New- 
some, Potts  !n  cries  Mr.  Tucker. 

44  But  a good  man  like  the  Colonel — a good 
liberal  like  the  Colonel — a inan  who  goes  in  for 
household  suffrage.” 

“ Certainly,  gentlemen.” 

“And  the  general  great  liberal  principles — 
know,  of  course — such  a man  would  assur- 
edly have  a chance  against  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come  at  the  coming  election!  could  we  find 
such  a rnan ! a real  friend  of  the  people!  I 
know  a friend  of  the  people  if  ever  there  was 
one,*  F.  Bay  ham  interposes. 

w A man  of  wealth,  station,  experience;  a 
man  who  has  fought  for  his  country;  a man 
who  is  beloved  in  this  place  as  you  are.  Colonel 
Xeweome  *t  for  your  goodness  is  known,  Sir — 


would  rush  to  support  you,  and  crush  the  oli- 
garch who  rides  over  the  liberties  of  this  bor- 
ough !” 

“ Something  of  this  sort,  gentlemen,  I own 
in  you,  had  crossed  my  mind,”  Thomas  New- 
come  remarked.  “ When  I saw  that  disgrace 
to  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  father’s  birth- 
place,  representing  the  borough  in  Parliament, 
I thought  for  the  credit  of  the  town  and  the 
family,  the  member  for  Newcome  at  least  might 
be  an  honest  man.  I am  an  old  soldier;  have 
passed  all  my  life  in  India ; and  am  little  con- 
versant with  affairs  at  home  (cries  of  You  urc, 
you  ere).  I hoped  that  my  sow,  Mr.  Clive  New- 
come,  might  have  been  Found  qualified  to  con- 
test this  borough  against  his  uu worthy  cousin, 
and  possibly  to  sit  as  your  representative  in 
Parliament.  The  wealth  I have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  amass  will  descend  to  him  naturally, 
and  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  for  I am 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  gentlemen.” 

The  gentlemen  are  astonished  at  this  state- 
ment. 

u But,”  resumed  the  Colonel,  “ my  son  Clive, 
as  friend  Buy  ham  knows,  and  to  my  own  regret 
and  mortification,  os  1 don’t  care  to  confess  to 
you,  declares  he  has  no  interest  in  politics,  or 
desire  for  public  distinction— prefers  his  own 
pursuits — and  even  these  I fear  do  nor  absorb 
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him — declines  the  offer  which  I made  him,  to  we  know  how  to  conduct  ourselves  as  gentlemen, 
present  himself  in  opposition  to  Sir  Barnes  We  trust  we  did  not  interrupt  the  harmony  of 
Newcome.  It  becomes  men  in  a certain  sta-  the  evening,  but  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  prating 
tion,  as  I think,  to  assert  that  station;  and  about  children  and  virtue,  and  affection  and 
though  a few  years  back  I never  should  have  poetry,  this  is  really  too  strong, 
thought  of  public  life  at  all,  and  proposed  to  end  “The  ‘ Independent,*  faithful  to  its  name,  and 

my  days  in  quiet  as  a retired  dragoon  officer,  ever  actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  has  been, 
since — since  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  increase  as  our  thousands  of  readers  know,  disposed  to 
very  greatly  my  pecuniary  means,  to  place  me  give  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart.,  a 
as  a director  and  manager  of  an  important  bank-  fair  trial.  When  he  came  forward  after  his  fa- 
ing-company,  in  a station  of  great  public  re-  theris  death,  we  believed  in  his  pledges  and  prom- 
sponsibility,  I and  my  brother  directors  have  ises,  as  a retrencher  and  reformer,  and  we  stuck 
thought  it  but  right  that  one  of  us  should  sit  in  by  him.  Is  there  any  man  in  Newcome,  except, 
Parliament,  if  possible,  and  I am  not  a man  to  perhaps,  our  twaddling  old  contemporary  the 
shirk  from  that  or  from  any  other  duty.”  * Sentinel,’  who  believes  in  Sir  B.  N.  any  more? 

“Colonel,  will  you  attend  a meeting  of  elect-  We  say  no,  and  we  now  give  the  readers  of  the 
ors  which  we  will  call,  and  say  as  much  to  them  ‘Independent,*  and  the  electors  of  this  borough, 
and  as  well  ?”  cries  Mr.  Potts.  “ Shall  I put  fair  notice,  that  when  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
an  announcement  in  my  paper  to  the  effect  that  ment  takes  place,  a good  man,  a true  man,  a 
you  are  ready  to  come  forward  ?”  man  of  experience,  no  dangerous  radical,  or 

“lam  prepared  to  do  so,  my  good  Sir.”  brawling  tap  orator — Mr.  Hicks’s  friends  well 
And  presently  this  solemn  palaver  ended.  understand  whom  we  mean — but  a gentleman 
Besides  the  critical  article  upon  the  baronet’s  of  liberal  principles,  well-won  wealth,  and  de- 
lecture, of  which  Mr.  Warrington  was  the  an-  served  station  and  honor,  will  ask  the  electors 
thor,  there  appeared  in  the  leading  columns  of  of  Newcome  whether  they  are  or  are  not  discon- 
the  ensuing  number  of  Mr.  Potts’s  “Independ-  tented  with  their  present  unworthy  member, 
ent”  some  remarks  of  a very  smashing  or  hostile  The  ‘ Independent,*  for  one,  says,  we  know  good 
nature  against  the  member  for  Newcome.  “This  men  of  your  family,  we  know  in  it  men  who 
gentleman  has  shown  such  talent  in  the  lectur-  would  do  honor  to  any  name;  but  you.  Sir 
ing business,”  the  “Independent”  said,  “ that  it  is  Barnes  Newcome  Newcome,  Bart.,  wo  trust  no 
a great  pity  he  should  not  withdraw  himself  from  more.”  ' 

politics,  and  cultivate  what  all  Newcome  knows  In  the  electioneering  matter,  which  had  occa- 
are  the  arts  which  he  understands  best,  namely,  sioned  my  unlucky  interference,  and  that  subsc- 
poetry  and  the  domestic  affections.  The  per-  quent  little  coolness  upon  the  good  Colonel's 
formance  of  our  talented  representative  last  part,  Clive  Newcome  had  himself  shown  that 
night  was  so  pathetic  as  to  bring  tears  into  the  the  scheme  was  not  to  his  liking ; had  then  sub- 
eyes of  several  of  our  fair  friends.  We  have  mitted,  as  his  custom  was : and  doing  so  with  a 
heard,  but  never  believed  until  now,  that  Sir  bad  grace,  as  also  was  to  be  expected,  had  got 
Barnes  Newcome  possessed  such  a genius  for  little  thanks  for  his  obedience.  Thomas  New- 
making  women  cry . Last  week  we  had  the  talent-  come  was  hurt  at  his  son’s  faint-heartedness,  and 
ed  Miss  Noakes  from  Slowcome,  reading  Milton  of  course  little  Rosey  was  displeased  at  his  hang- 
to  us;  how  far  superior  was  the  eloquence  of  Sir  ing  back.  He  set  off  in  his  father’s  train  a 
Barnes  Newcome,  Bart.,  even  to  that  of  the  silent,  unwilling  partisan.  Thomas  Newcome 
celebrated  actress ! Bets  were  freely  offered  in  had  the  leisure  to  survey  Clive’s  glum  face  op- 
the  room  last  night  that  Sir  Barnes  would  beat  posite  to  him  during  the  whole  of  their  journey, 
any  woman.  Bets  which  were  not  taken,  as  we  and  to  chew  his  mustaches,  and  brood  upon  his 
scarcely  need  say,  so  well  do  our  citizens  appre-  wrath  and  wrongs.  His  life  had  been  a aacri- 
ciate  the  character  of  onr  excellent,  our  admir-  fice  for  that  boy!  What  darling  schemes  had 
able  representative.  Let  the  Baronet  stick  to  he  not  formed  in  his  behalf,  and  how  supercil- 
his  lectures,  and  let  Newcome  relieve  him  of  iously  did  Clive  meet  his  projects ! The  Col- 
his  political  occupations.  He  is  not  fit  for  them,  onel  could  not  see  the  harm  of  which  ho  had 
he  is  too  sentimental  a man  for  us ; the  men  of  himself  been  the  author.  Had  he  not  done 
Newcome  want  a sound  practical  person ; the  every  thing  in  mortal’s  power  for  his  son’s  hap- 
libcrals  of  Newcome  have  a desire  to  be  repre-  piness,  and  how  many  young  men  in  England 
sented.  When  we  elected  Sir  Barnes,  he  talked  were  there  with  such  advantages  as  this  moody, 
liberally  enough,  and  we  thought  he  would  do,  discontented,  spoiled  boy  ? As  Clive  backed 
but  you  see  the  honorable  Baronet  is  so  poet-  out  of  the  contest,  of  course  his  father  uiged  it 
ical ! we  ought  to  have  known  that,  and  not  only  the  more  vehemently.  Clive  slunk  away 
to  have  believed  him.  Let  us  have  a straight-  from  committees  and  canvassing,  and  lounged 
forward  gentleman.  If  not  a man  of  words,  at  about  the  Newcome  manufactories,  while  his 
least  let  us  have  a practical  man.  If  not  a man  father,  with  anger  and  bitterness  in  his  heart, 
of  eloquence,  one  at  any  rate  whose  word  we  remained  at  the  post  of  honor,  as  he  called  it, 
can  trust,  and  we  can’t  trust  Sir  Barnes  New-  bent  upon  overcoming  his  enemy,  and  cairying 
come’s ; we  have  tried  him,  and  we  can’t  really,  his  point  against  Barnes  Newcome.  “ If  Paris 
Last  night  when  the  ladies  wereciying,  we  could  will  not  fight,  Sir,”  the  Colonel  said,  with  a sad 
help  laughing.  We  hope  look  following  his  son,  “Priam  musk”  Good 
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old  Priam  believed  hw  cause  fc*  be  a perfectly  | wus  determined  to  carry 'il  through,  This-  Urnve 
fuH  one,  #ml  that  duty  and  hi*  honor  called  j said  ;vws  uJso  George  Warrington^  judgWicrili 
upon  him.  to  draw'  cite  sw'ini.  Sc*  there  wo*  j who  in  the  ensningtfirnggletovrecn  Sir  Borne* 
dttfcnmce  between  Thatnatf  Ntwcoine  and  Clive  | nu/i  his  umkvtieted  as  «.  very.  warra  aftd  tdheicnT 
bis  sod.  I protest  it  is  with  pain  and  rnlaeUinee  I partisan  of  tfwr  latter.  **  KinBrimnabip  T says 
1 have  to  writey  that  th£  good  old  man  w as  in  | George,  vrhflt  has  aid  Tom  Hewiromfc  had 
errro—- thu*  thtr*  was  a 'kmig-doer,  ami  that  j Freni  Jib  kinsman  but  e wardice  ami  Creacberr? 
Atrieus  if  pa  he.  j If  ljames  bud  held  up  his  finger  the  voung  one 

Aniens,  feci  it  wnrietubared,  thought  himself  j might  bare  been  happy  i]  If  hueould  jbwlta  idleci- 
compedleii  by  the  very  best  monves.  Thomas  '•  ed  it.  the  Cdltfnel  ami  his  hank  would  have  teen 
N^coinc,  the  Indian  hank  ex,  v;a*  at  war  v/ith  •■  mined.  I urn  for  War,  and  for  seeing  the  old  Wjv 
Barnes,  the  EngHsh  hanlt^r.  The  Utter  had .1  hi  Parliament.  He  knows  no  more  about  pel* 
comatcmeed  the.  host'd  by  a -sudden  and  yttici  than  I do  about  dancing  the  polka4,  .but 
euvnurdly  utt  of  treason.  Th«re  were  private ! there  a re  fiv'C  iixmdred  -frttaaerc#  in  ito  assem- 
Wftmjrs,  to  tnrenctn  the  con  test,  but  it  w*m  the  [My  who  Jtucw  no  more  than  be  does,  mid  an 
mercantile  quarrel  on  which  the  Ccdcmsd  chose  ■ honest  man  taking  his  seat  there,  in  place  of  a 
Mi.  set  his  deckraiioii  of  war.  Barnes V fir*r  J ixmlou  tided  little  rogue,  at  least  makes  adutngc 
dastardly  blow  bad  occasioned  it,  and  !<b  umtlc  | for  the  hotter." 
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I dare  sayr  Thomas  Newctnne,  top  would  by  jdectKmeeriug  doing*.  holding  moodily  tdooJ 
no  means  have  coticuired  iirfhtf  «rixrvo.v&im&&  from  (lie  and  covtndiiiv  and  public* 

of>W  politic!  knowledge,  utul  thOugln  lilmheif  hoiisefc,-.  ^tiere  his  farther  |>amsaini  wept  as- 

Jlo  used  hj  ftemUed,  ' ; ' 


t&  Veil  Informed usr  Wotfcaf, 
wjih  tie  greatest  gravity  about  our  cwtt»i»tuuO«‘  ,. 

ns  the  pridaiind  tnvrorihvr  world,  though  he/surv  .-••  ; > •: 

priced  you  ns  muucH-hv  the  ladtudiitatinn  ftTotthfc  -.SSM  V-  • i 
illicit  h*  -mis  taiger  to  pra*a  fonwil,  *u*  by  the  f \c 

most  singular  old  T«)^  0l4*Viom  vyhicji  tm  rtd*o-  . •;  *«$,: 

toed  v»u  other  f/rn^kmK  3te>a*  to  having  ,w[; 

' : /'Vt"^;% / / Jfi 

short  time  Add  got high,  Vftjjes t£,  fcvlsry  pear  to-  • ‘ { m yV^. 

rate  tn  be  paid  double  v*r  urbh-;  t:*‘cn  telum  , 

*<*  bp.  Tfcito . f ,* ^ \ * 

1 h e House ;of . Bptfe  vto a ftWudt  ad-  ; ^V/;  ft 

fe^-OT5.^,  • u>*e  mtily;  :cai<d'  u sujjpojrUjr  oC.tlie  'm\r^K  \\ 

i-j^fsis  of  Uit:  . Oo^-for  RffCej/lDg  frfj-  ||x  •■■•''  '-  'V  * 

ia*e*  fKkjht*  ilia  toiucmey  j^itfr  te  ;•'.  -inj^'^wr'  * 

ry*ed:tiy  fl&TQfc  lie  opijned'  tiwl  /• ' ' 

•tht^ru:H  ^houM  pay-j  .,ite,mtere«1  nil  these ojmjy 

ion*,  u;jU>  the  greufto  gravity  and  enrphasds,  C H A irt ft  ft  x»  -\  V t i l ■ ■ 

hemre  n large  «.•.-«/ mbly  of  elector#  and  otfifir*-  > U'Vnc  am*  a •ajy  ovnu.iTiw, 

convene*.}  in  fin?  New  come  Town  Hall,  amidst  Misa  Ethel  Nwomc  fo  AJri,  l\rulcn;niA* 
the  jtwim  of.  ‘AdpJan's*^  olVtlicv  ami  I>e.\ju:st  Lacil\ — l have  not  vmiteu  to  y»att 

the  bowUiU‘m*cfH  tiuA  eonstermuiuu  of  Mr,  for  xminy*  \x<uik*  p:tst.  There  hu re  Wen  sorno 
Potts,  of  the  / Mjifbi^ride.it,"  wlio  had  repre-  'rhingsj'  toy  £riviidr  titid  some  im  ml  W write 
writed  & papCT  <t$  tf  Sato'  uUd  .ahoutf  somijt  Xhfngs  I law  l js-halV'  of  if  I; 

- o.;.m, jv  jetofmer.  Of  course  the  ♦*  Sentinel0  begin,  and  yet  that  I know  I had  host  lexvc;  vyr 
showed  him  up  a#  a most  dtit^omua-  mlh:«»Jt  a of  whut  good  i>  i-ooking  fo  the  past  now  ? Why 
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“And  I have  seen  my  cousin ; once  at  a lec- 
ture which  poor  Barnes  gave,  and  who  seemed 
very  much  disturbed  on  perceiving  Clive ; once 
afterward  at  good  old  Mrs.  Mason’s,  whom  I 
have  always  continued  to  visit  for  uncle’s  sake. 
The  poor  old  woman,  whose  wits  are  very  near- 
ly gone,  held  both  our  hands,  and  asked  when 
we  were  going  to  be  married?  and  laughed, 
poor  old  thing!  I cried  out  to  her  that  Mr. 
Clive  had  a wife  at  home,  a dear  young  wife,  I 
said.  He  gave  a dreadful  sort  of  laugh,  and 
turned  away  into  the  window.  He  looks  ter- 
ribly ill,  pale,  and  oldened. 

“I  asked  him  a great  deal  about  his  wife, 
whom  I remember  a very  pretty,  sweet-looking 
girl  indeed,  at  my  aunt  Hobson’s,  but  with  a not 
agreeable  mother  as  I thought  then.  He  an- 
swered me  by  monosyllables,  appeared  as  though 
he  would  speak,  and  then  became  silent.  I am 
pained,  and  yet  glad  that  I saw  him.  I said, 
not  very  distinctly  I daresay,  that  I hoped  the 
difference  between  Barnes  and  uncle  would  not 
extinguish  his  regard  for  mamma  and  me,  who 
have  always  loved  him ; when  I said  loved  him, 
he  gave  one  of  his  bitter  laughs  again ; and  so 
he  did  when  I said  I hoped  his  wife  was  well. 
You  never  would  tell  me  much  about  Mrs.  New- 
come  ; and  I fear  she  does  not  make  my  cousin 
happy.  And  yet  this  marriage  was  of  my  uncle’s 
making:  another  of  the  unfortunate  marriages 
in  our  family.  I am  glad  that  I paused  in  time, 
before  the  commission  of  that  sin ; I strive  my 
best,  and  to  amend  my  temper,  my  inexperience, 
my  shortcomings,  and  try  to  be  the  mother  of 
my  poor  brother's  children.  But  Barnes  has 
never  forgiven  me  my  refusal  of  Lord  Farm  tosh. 
He  is  of  the  world  still,  Laura.  Nor  must  we 
deal  too  harshly  with  people  of  his  nature,  who 
can  not  perhaps  comprehend  a world  beyond. 
I remember  in  old  days,  when  we  were  travel- 
ing on  the  Rhine,  in  the  happiest  days  of  my 
whole  life,  I used  to  hear  Clive,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Ridley,  talk  of  art  and  of  nature  in  a way 
that  I could  not  understand  at  first,  but  came 
to  comprehend  better  as  my  cousin  taught  me ; ! 
and  since  then,  I see  pictures,  and  landscapes, 
and  flowers,  with  quite  different  eyes,  and  beau- 
tiful secrets  as  it  were,  of  which  I had  no  idea 
before.  The  secret  of  all  secrets,  the  secret  of 
the  other  life,  and  the  better  world  beyond  ours, 
may  not  this  be  unrevealed  to  some?  I pray 
for  them  all,  dearest  Laura,  for  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me,  that  the  truth  may  lighten 
their  darkness,  and  Heaven’s  great  mercy  de- 
fend them  in  the  perils  and  dangers  of  their 
night. 

“My  boy  at  Sandhurst  has  done  very  well 
indeed ; and  Egbert,  I am  happy  to  say,  thinks 
of  taking  orders ; he  has  been  veiy  moderate  at 
College.  Not  so  Alfred ; but  the  Guards  are  a 
sadly  dangerous  school  for  a young  man ; I have 
promised  to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  is  to  exchange 
into  the  line.  Mamma  iB  coming  to  us  at  Christ- 
mas with  Alice ; my  sister  is  very  pretty  indeed, 
I think,  and  I am  rejoiced  she  is  to  marry  young 
Mr.  Mumford,  who  has  a tolerable  living,  and 
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who  has  been  attached  to  her  ever  since  he  was 
a boy  at  Rugby  school. 

“Little  Barnes  comes  on  bravely  with  his 
Latin ; and  Mr.  Whites  took,  a most  excellent  and 
valuable  person  in  this  place,  where  there  is  so 
much  Romanism  and  Dissent,  speaks  highly  of 
him.  Little  Clara  is  so  like  her  unhappy  mother 
m a thousand  ways  and  actions,  that  I am  shock- 
ed often ; and  see  my  brother  starting  back  and 
turning  his  head  away,  as  if  suddenly  wounded. 

I have  heard  the  most  deplorable  accounts  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Highgate.  Oh,  dearest  friend 
and  sister! — save  you,  I think  I scarce  know 
any  one  that  is  happy  in  the  world ; I trust  you 
may  continue  so — you  who  impart  your  good- 
ness and  kindness  to  all  who  come  near  you — 
you  in  whose  sweet  serene  happiness  I am 
thankful  to  be  allowed  to  repose  sometimes. 

You  are  the  island  ih  the  desert,  Laura!  and 
the  birds  sing  there,  and  the  fountain  flows; 
and  we  come  and  repose  by  you  for  a little 
while,  and  to-morrow  the  march  begins  again, 
and  the  toil,  and  the  struggle,  and  the  desert. 
Good-by,  fountain?  Whisper  kisses  to  my 
dearest  little  ones  for  their  affectionate 

“Auirr  Ethel. 

“A  friend  of  his,  a Mr.  Warrington,  has 
spoken  against  us  several  times  with  extraordi- 
nary ability,  as  Barnes  owns.  Do  you  know 
Mr.  W.  ? He  wrote  a dreadful  article  in  the 
‘ Independent,’  about  the  last  poor  lecture,  which 
was  indeed  sad,  sentimental,  commonplace : and 
the  critique  is  terribly  comical.  I could  not 
help  laughing,  remembering  some  passages  in 
it,  when  Barnes  mentioned  it : and  my  brother 
became  so  angry ! They  have  put  up  a dread- 
ful caricature  of  B.  in  Newcome : and  my  broth- 
er says  he  did  it,  but  I hope  not.  It  is  veiy 
droll  though  : he  used  to  make  them  very  fun- 
nily. I am  glad  he  has  spirits  for  it.  Good- 
by,  again. — E.  N.” 

“ He  says  he  did  it !”  cries  Mr.  Pendennis, 
laying  the  letter  down.  “ Barnes  Newcome 
would  scarcely  caricature  himself,  my  dear !” 

“ 4 He’  often  means — means  Clive — I think, ” 
says  Mrs.  Pendennis,  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

“ Oh ! he  means  Clive,  does  he,  Laura  ?” 

“ Yes — and  you  mean  goose,  Mr.  Pendennis !” 
that  saucy  lady  replies. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  very  time  when 
this  letter  was  written,  that  a critical  conversa- 
tion occurred  between  Clive  and  his  father,  of 
which  the  lad  did  not  inform  me  until  much 
later  days,  as  was  the  case — the  reader  has 
been  more  than  once  begged  to  believe — with 
many  other  portions  of  this  biography. 

One  night  the  Colonel  having  come  home 
from  a round  of  electioneering  visits,  not  half- 
satisfied  with  himself;  exceedingly  annoyed 
(much  more  than  he  cared  to  own)  with  the 
impudence  of  some  rude  fellows  at  the  public- 
houses,  who  had  interrupted  his  fine  speeches 
with  odious  hiccups  and  familiar  jeers,  was  seat- 
ed brooding  over  his  cheroot  by  his  chimney- 
° □ ngiraarfrcm 
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fire ; friend  F.  B.  (of  whose  companionship  his 
patron  was  occasionally  tired)  finding  much  bet- 
ter amusement  with  the  Jolly  Britons,  in  the 
Boscawen  Rooms  below.  The  Colonel,  as  an 
electioneering  business,  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  Club.  But  that  ancient  Roman 
warrior  had  frightened  those  simple  Britons. 
His  manners  were  too  awful  for  them : so  were 
Clive’s,  who  visited  them  also  under  Mr.  Potts’s 
introduction ; but  the  two  gentlemen — each  be- 
ing full  of  care  and  personal  annoyance  at  the 
time,  acted  like  wet-blankets  upon  the  Britons 
—whereas  F.  B.  warmed  them  and  cheered 
them,  affably  partook  of  their  meals  with  them, 
and  graciously  shared  their  cups.  So  the  Col- 
onel was  alone,  listening  to  the  far-off  roar  of 
the  Britons’  chorusses  by  an  expiring  fire,  as 
he  sate  by  a glass  of  cold  negus,  and  the  ashes 
of  his  cigar. 

I dare  say  he  may  have  been  thinking  that 
his  fire  was  well-nigh  out,  his  cup  at  the  dregs, 
his  pipe  little  more  now  than  dust  and  ashes — 
when  Clive,  candle  in  hand,  came  into  their 
sitting-room. 

As  each  saw  the  other’s  face,  it  was  so  very 
sad  and  worn  and  pale,  that  the  young  man 
started  back ; and  the  elder,  with  quite  the  ten- 
derness of  old  days,  cried  “ God  bless  me,  my 
boy,  how  ill  you  look ! Come  and  warm  your- 
self—look,  the  fire’s  out!  Have  something, 
Clivy  1” 

For  months  past  they  had  not  had  a really 
kind  word.  The  tender  old  voice  smote  upon 
Clive,  and  he  burst  into  sudden  tears.  They 
rained  upon  his  father’s  trembling  old  brown 
hand  as  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  it. 

“ You  look  very  ill  too,  father,”  says  Clive. 

“ 111  ? not  I !”  cries  the  father,  still  keeping 
the  boy’s  hand  under  both  his  own  on  the  man- 
tel-piece. “ Such  a battered  old  fellow  as  I 
am,  has  a right  to  look  the  worse  for  wear ; but 
you,  boy,  why  do  you  look  so  pale  ?” 

“ I have  seen  a ghost,  father,”  Clive  answered. 
Thomas,  however,  looked  alarmed  and  inquisi- 
tive, as  though  the  boy  was  wandering  in  his 
mind. 

“The  ghost  of  my  youth,  father,  the  ghost 
of  my  happiness,  and  the  best  days  of  my  life,” 
groaned  out  the  young  man.  “ I saw  Ethel  to 
day.  I went  to  see  Sarah  Mason,  and  she  was 
there.” 

“ I had  seen  her,  but  I did  not  speak  of  her,” 
said  the  father.  “ I thought  it  was  best  not  to 
mention  her  to  you,  my  poor  boy.  And  are — 
are,  you  fond  of  her  still  ? Clive !” 

“ Still  1 once  means  always  in  these  things, 
father,  doesn’t  it  ? Once  means  to-day  and  yes- 
terday, and  forever  and  ever.” 

“Nay,  my  boy,  you  mustn’t  talk  to  me  so, 
or  even  to  yourself  so.  You  have  the  dearest 
little  wife  at  home,  a dear  little  wife  and  child.” 

“ You  had  a son,  and  have  been  kind  enough 
to  him,  God  knows.  You  had  a wife ; but  that 
doesn’t  prevent  other — other  thoughts.  Do  you 
know  you  never  spoke  twice  in  your  life  about 
my  mother?  You  didn’t  care  for  her.” 
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“ I — I,  did  my  duty  by  her ; I denied  her  no- 
thing. I scarcely  ever  had  a word  with  her, 
and  I did  my  best  to  make  her  happy,”  inter- 
posed the  Colonel. 

“ I know,  but  ypur  heart  was  with  the  other. 

So  is  mine.  It’s  fatal,  it  runs  in  the  family, 
father.” 

The  boy  looked  so  ineffably  wretched,  that 
the  father’s  heart  melted  still  more.  “I  did 
my  best,  Clive,”  the  Colonel  gasped  ont.  “I 
went  to  that  villain  Barnes  and  offered  him  to 
settle  every  shilling  I was  worth  on  you — I did 
— you  didn’t  know  that — I’d  kill  myself  for  your 
sake,  Clivy.  What’s  an  old  fellow  worth  living 
for?  I can  live  upon  a crust  and  a cigar.  I 
don’t  care  about  a carriage,  and  only  go  in  it 
to  please  Rosey.  I wanted  to  give  up  all  for 
you,  but  he  played  me  false — that  scoundrel 
cheated  us  both ; he  did,  and  so  did  Ethel.” 

“ No,  Sir,  I may  have  thought  so  in  my  rage 
once,  but  I know  better  now.  She  was  the  vic- 
tim and  not  the  agent.  Did  Madame  de  Florae 
play  you  false  when  she  married  her  husband  ? 

It  was  her  fate,  and  she  underwent  it.  We  all 
bow  to  it,  we  are  in  the  track  and  the  car  passes 
over  us.  You  know  it  does,  father.”  The  Col- 
onel was  a fatalist ; he  had  often  advanced  this 
Oriental  creed  in  his  simple  discourses  ww  his 
son  and  Clive’s  friends. 

“Besides,”  Clive  went  on,  “Ethel  docs  not 
care  for  me.  She  received  me  to-day  quite 
coldly,  and  held  her  hand  out  as  if  we  had 
only  parted  last  year.  I suppose  she  likes  that 
marquis  who  jilted  her— God  bless  her!  How 
shall  we  know  what  wins  the  hearts  of  women  ? 

She  has  mine.  There  was  my  Fate.  Praise 
be  to  Allah ! It  is  over.” 

“But  there’s  that  villain  who  injured  you. 

His  isn’t  over  yet,”  cried  the  Colonel,  clenching 
his  trembling  hand. 

“Ah,  father!  Let  U9  leave  him  to  Allah 
too ! Suppose  Madame  dc  Florae  had  a broth- 
er who  insulted  you.  You  know  you  wouldn’t 
have  revenged  yourself.  You  would  have 
wounded  her  in  striking  him.” 

“ You  called  out  Barnes  yourself,  boy,”  cried 
the  father. 

“ That  was  for  another  cause,  and  not  for  my 
quarrel.  And  how  do  you  know  I intended  to 
fire  ? By  Jove,  I was  so  miserable  then  that 
an  ounce  of  lead  would  have  done  me  little 
harm.” 

The  father  saw  the  son’s  mind  more  clearly 
than  he  had  ever  done  hitherto.  They  had 
scarcely  ever  talked  upon  that  subject,  which 
the  Colonel  found  was  so  deeply  fixed  in  Clive’s 
heart.  He  thought  of  his  own  early  days,  and 
how  he  hod  suffered,  and  beheld  his  son  before 
him  racked  with  the  same  cruel  pangs  of  en- 
during grief.  And  he  began  to  own  that  he 
had  pressed  him  too  hastily  into  his  marriage  ; 
and  to  make  an  allowance  for  an  unhappiness 
of  which  he  had  in  part  been  the  cause. 

“ Moshallah ! Clive,  my  boy,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ what  is  done  is  done.” 

11  Let  us  break  up  our  camp  before  this  place. 
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And  not  go  ia  fit tbor;’*  imid  Eager  %o  <mi  him.  Away  from  Jdmdun*  and 

Clive*  ;<  I4  t&'h&YU  .peace — and  forgive  him  having  twit  few  con^pondent^  save  m A® iw 
if  wo  cml*  . ; , */v;  uf  bu>drta^vi  heurdiktfopf  Clive  and  ihe  Col- 

(;‘  And  retreat  before  this  semfo  drel,  Clive?fr  oteb  savo  jun  oeeawte  puff  of  ot\n  of  Oolond 
%*  What  i*  n *knuy  cf  t?r  such  tt  fellow  ? One  eTdo^nim5nt«  in  tho  “ Foil  Mall 

.gives  a chimney-sweep  thy  well,  father;*’  fo  ttUkh  journal  F«  liaytmm  stiO  eon- 

A‘T  my  again — What  is  done  is  done.  I lihye  diiaiirehdcd  hi  eojimbiiu*;  and  & mti&wtuvr  air- 
promised  to  wbet  hint  at  the  hdsting^  »iid  1 . rrmm^ihW^  A .certain  pfcK  of  that  paper,  that 
5#Jf.  i th&ik  it  is  foestv  and  y on  am  righ fc > and  on  a day,  in  Hyde  f'nrk  OimlcWq  Mrs. 

you  «#  like  a high-minded  genifom&n— and, m.v  Ciitne  New  tome  had  pre^erited  her  husband  with 
iis&i  tieor  old  .hoy — not  to  meddie  in  &dqrjar-  a son.  Clive  wrote  to  me  promutiv,  fo  Inform 
I didn't  ihlnk  ao-^rl  the  tiitei-  me  of  the  yinnttswtftuce,  staling  at  the  same 
g£ve  WO  a great  deal  v£  pain— utid  «o  did  time,  with  hut  moderate'  grntUieaiiou  on  his 
ttba*  T^mtenuja  X*iit  .wrung^mtd  wtt:  part,  that  the  Campaigner*;.  Mrs.  New- 

thank  fjod  I am  wrong— and  ymt,  corned  mamma;  had  upon  this  second  occa- 

ov  otru  Imy  r the  Colonel  cried  out.  in  a burst  sion,  made  a second  lodgment  Iu  her  dough- 
of  wtiotion— and  the  two  went  to  their  bed-  ters  house  mini  bed  chamber,  and >ho\?&Vi her- 
rooms  together,  and  were  h appier  ns  they  ^fioofc  SsolF  affably  dtspoae.d  to  forget  the  littla  implead 
hand*  a*  the  doors  of  their  adjoining  chambers  am rios  which  had  clouded  over  the  sanaiiinc  uf 
than  they  had  been  for  many  tv  long  day  and  her  former  visit. 

year.  Lawn  with  a smile  of  some humor,  said  she. 

thiroght  now  would  foe  the  time  when,  if  Ciiv^ 

V yv*  ’ y ;,  ky. . y-.  could  he  spiired  from 

t V.  his  hank,  he  might 

__  ^ pay  as  thx?  visit  at 

Fai rooks  which  hod 
been  duo  ko  lorzg.  ftiul 
him-cti  that  change  of 
air  find  a temporary 

--.  r.  t1  '^V  v .*  1$&. absence  from  Mrs. 

,y?|  V WKei.rio,  might 

ngn?«aW»!  to  toy  old 

a , ■ It  vteSy  on  the  con*. 
trany  Mr-  Fesideti^ 
uVs  opinimi  that  hts 
wife  artfuJly  chose 
that  period  of  time 
per  force,  ktfpt  at  home 


when  liitjc  SCoWeyr  was, 
am!  occupied  with  her  delightful  maternal 
d o tiea  to  lit*  ite . CRre  to  see  m. 


^ ^ Rpipmi  

r rsrid  ihfi  eneaiy^  and  pledged  "iumse.it'  to  4q  iVniikly  owned  that  she  liked . <mr  Ctive  better 
Vuiilc  at  dio  e;5^tUiD^  dccliun,  our  Cuhrael  took  without  his.  wife  than  witti  her,  and  never 
Iwifc  of  ih<j?  row,  of  Keivcome,  and  retumed  tq  ceased  ro  Tegre*  ti^t  prdttV  Itoscy  had  not  be- 
hit  banking  Ate fs  in  kcm.don.  His  dejkiTtnre  stowed  her  iitfU:  hand  apea*  Captain  Hohv,  .ns 
vas  as:  Uioi-.-W.^-|!Te.i^y^I*lie  pemonage.-;  the  .very  well  disposed  ur  one  tune  m 

•.g^iUeirrOti.  W>it%s. ffomnatfei*  followed  him  ofr  di<v.  Agoi.nj4t.nl)  marriages  of  interest  this  «enti- 
s^qwmsfy  dowiv  to'  iho  wot.  ^Qtihdc^  bawls  mental  Launt  nrv-e.r  foiled  to  utter  ?i;*digmui.t 
oat ^Afr.  Foit^  to  Mr.  -Brown,  the .g'uition-m aster.’  p’ote^ta. ? and ' fii\c’5  hml  been,  ft  ^ 

v Qukk,  Mrc  Brown,  & for  Calotml 

N^woome I"  Half  o dozen  hafs  are  takert  off,  a trmrrmge  tq  which  tfoe  yoong  man  had  nnly 
be  eaters  intbvilm 'eifrrti^rc,,  K.  Bnyharn  arid  milled  out;  of  grind* rmtnre  /arid  ■ofce'dleiicev 
his  servo  nt  after  him,  witii  jiortfolios,  uin  hr  el-  Bhe'nniiHapo^t-roiihk^  horpnconseioD^  yoirng 
(as,  ahatv ley  rhVjifitch -boxes.  Clivn  was  not  one?.,  mid  inform  those  innoeevtt  babies  that 
there  to  act  as  hi»  forher  s atd-dv>emnp.  After  r.^cy  should  never  be  made  to  toiorry  except  for 
their  roDvcnmtinn  tugetlmv,  the  voting  wan  lave,  oever—-nn.  Rnnouneement  which  w as  rc- 
haj  returned  Iks  MrK.  CJive  nnd  his’  qiher  dti-  ccivcA  with  perfect  indiderenee  by^ ^fittJa  Arthur 
lit*  in  life-  on  hU  rocking-horse,  arid  Iktje  Helen  smiling 

It  has  been  said  tbai  Mr  Fendennis  was  hi  and  moving. in  her  motherV lap, 
ihe  enontm  engugyd  hi,  a pursuit  8b  CUve  ctmn  down  to  us  careworn  in  ap- 

W to  that  tvhkh  occupied  O>ionei  Jv^Wcrmrtf.  pcurunA#^  but ^ \*dry  pleaded  arid  haj>pyr  lie  said, 


Tht  niemvced 

take  place  iKV  *onr»  hs  wu  expiH’te.d,  Th»> .ftVhv- 
Wk$r  still  mgi’-fherv  and  foy 

iiir  Barnes  Scr«rcnmt5kbpt  the % 
cf  Cotmnorni^  ttum  wjirth  hisr:  ktnjinjttn 
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to  Baymouth,  and  to  Clavering  Park,  and  town, 
and  to  visit  the  famous  cathedral  at  Chatteris, 
where  she  was  pleased  to  recount  certain  inci- 
dents of  her  husband’s  youth. 

Clive  laughed  at  my  wife’s  stories,  he  pleased 
himself  in  our  home ; he  played  with  our  chil- 
dren, with  whom  he  became  a great  favorite ; 
he  was  happier,  he  told  me  with  a sigh,  than 
he  had  been  for  many  a day.  His  gentle 
hostess  echoed  the  sigh  of  the  poor  young  fel- 
low. She  was  sure  that  his  pleasure  was  only 
transitory,  and  was  convinced  that  many  deep 
cares  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

Ere  long  my  old  school-fellow  made  me  sun- 
dry confessions,  which  showed  that  Laura’s  sur- 
mises were  correct.  About  his  domestic  affairs 
he  did  not  treat  much,  the  little  boy  was  said 
to  be  a very  fine  little  boy,  the  ladies  had  taken 
entire  possession  of  him.  “ I can’t  stand  Mrs. 
M‘Kenzie  any  longer,  I own,”  says  Clive ; “ but 
how  resist  a wife  at  such  a moment?  Rosa 
was  sure  she  would  die,  unless  her  mother  came 
to  her,  and  of  course  we  invited  Mrs.  Mac. 
This  time  she  is  all  smiles  and  politeness  with 
the  Colonel : the  last  quarrel  is  laid  upon  me, 
and  in  so  far  I am  easy,  as  the  old  folks  get  on 
pretty  well  together.”  To  me,  considering  these 
things,  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Clive  Newcome 
was  but  a very  secondary  personage  indeed  in 
his  father’s  new  fine  house  which  he  inhabited, 
and  in  which  the  poor  Colonel  had  hoped  they 
were  to  live  such  a happy  family. 

But  it  >vas  about  Clive  Ncwcome’s  pecuniary 
affairs  that  I felt  the  most  disquiet  when  he  came 
to  explain  these  to  me.  The  Colonel’s  capital, 
and  that  considerable  sum  which  Mrs.  Clive  had 
inherited  from  her  good  old  uncle,  were  all  in- 
volved in  a common  stock,  of  which  Colonel 
Newcome  took  the  management.  “The  gov- 
ernor understands  business  60  well,  you  see,” 
says  Clive,  “ is  a most  remarkable  head  for  ac- 
counts, he  must  have  inherited  that  from  my 
grandfather,  you  know,  who  made  his  own  for- 
tune : all  the  Newcomcs  arc  good  at  accounts 
except  me,  a poor  useless  devil,  who  knows  no- 
thing but  to  paint  a picture,  and  who  can’t  even 
do  that.”  He  cuts  off  the  head  of  a thistle  as  he 
speaks,  bites  his  tawny  mustaches,  plunges  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  his  soul  into  reverie. 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  asks  Mr.  Penden- 
nis,  “ that  your  wife’s  fortune  has  not  been  set- 
tled upon  herself?” 

“ Of  course  it  has  been  settled  upon  herself — 
that  is,  it  is  entirely  her  own — you  know  the 
Colonel  has  managed  all  the  business;  he  un- 
derstands it  better  than  we  do.” 

“ Do  you  say  that  your  wife’s  money  is  not 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  for  her 
benefit  ?” 

“ My  father  is  one  of  the  trustees.  I tell  you 
he  manages  the  whole  thing.  What  is  his  prop- 
erty is  mine,  and  ever  has  been : and  I might 
draw  upon  him  as  much  as  I liked:  and  you 
know  it’s  five  times  os  great  as  my  wife’s.  What 
is  his  is  ours,  and  what  is  ours  is  his,  of  course ; 
for  instance,  the  India  Stock,  which  poor  Uncle 
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James  left,  that  now  stands  in  the  Colonel’s 
name.  He  wants  to  be  a Director : he  will  be 
at  the  next  election — he  must  have  a certain 
quantity  of  India  Stock,  don’t  you  see  ?” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  is  there  then  no  settlement 
made  upon  your  wife  at  all  ?” 

“ You  needn’t  look  so  frightened,”  says  Clive. 

“I  made  a settlement  on  her:  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I did  her  endow — three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  six 
and  eight  pence,  which  my  father  sent  over  from 
India  to  my  unde,  years  ago,  when  I came 
home.” 

I might  well  indeed  be  aghast  at  this  news, 
and  had  yet  further  intelligence  from  Clive, 
which  by  no  means  contributed  to  lessen  my 
anxiety.  This  worthy  old  Colonel,  who  fancied 
himself  to  be  so  clever  a man  of  business,  choee 
to  conduct  it  in  utter  ignorance  and  defiance  of 
law.  If  any  thing  happened  to  the  Bundelcund 
Bank,  it  was  clear  that  not  only  every  shilling 
of  his  own  property,  but  every  farthing  be- 
queathed to  Rosa  Mackenzie  would  be  lost; 
only  his  retiring  pension,  which  was  luckily 
considerable,  and  the  hundred  pounds  a year 
which  Clive  had  settled  on  his  wife,  would  be 
saved  out  of  the  ruin. 

And  now  Clive  confided  to  me  his  own  se- 
rious doubts  and  misgivings  regarding  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Bank  itself.  He  did  not  know 
why,  but  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  things 
were  going  wrong.  Those  partners  who  had 
come  home,  having  sold  out  of  the  Bank,  and 
living  in  England  so  splendidly,  why  had  they 
quitted  it?  The  Colonel  said  it  was  a proof 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  that  so 
many  gentlemen  were  enriched  who  had  taken 
shares  in  it.  “But  when  I asked  my  father,” 
Clive  continued,  “why  he  did  not  himself  with- 
draw ? the  dear  old  boy’s  countenance  fell : he 
told  me  such  things  were  not  to  be  done  even 
day ; and  ended,  os  usual,  by  saying  that  I do 
not  understand  any  thing  about  business.  No 
more  I do:  that  is  the  truth.  I hate  the  whole 
concern,  Pen ! I hate  that  great  tawdry  house 
in  which  we  live,  and  those  fearfully  stupid 
parties!  Oh,  how  I wish  we  were  back  in 
Fitzroy  Square  ! But  who  can  recall  bygones, 
Arthur,  or  wrong  steps  in  life?  We  must 
make  the  most  of  to-day,  and  to-morrow  must 
take  care  of  itself.  ‘ Poor  little  child  !*  I could 
not  help  thinking,  as  I took  it  crying  in  my 
arms  the  other  day,  * What  has  life  in  store  for 
you,  my  poor  weeping  baby?’  My  mother-in- 
law  cried  out  that  I should  drop  the  baby,  and 
that  only  the  Colonel  knew  how  to  hold  it.  My 
wife  called  from  her  bed : the  nurse  dashed  up 
and  scolded  me ; and  they  drove  me  out  of  the 
room  among  them.  By  Jove,  Pen,  I laugh 
when  some  of  my  friends  congratulate  me  on 
my  good  fortune  ! I am  not  quite  the  father  of 
my  own  child,  nor  the  husband  of  my  own  wife, 
nor  even  the  master  of  my  own  easel.  1 am 
managed  for,  don’t  you  see!  boarded,  lodged, 
and  done  for.  And  here  is  the  man  they  call 
happy ! Happy!  Oh!!!  why  had  I not  your 
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strength  of  mind ; and  why  did  I ever  leave  my 
art,  my  mistress  ?” 

And  herewith  the  poor  lad  fell  to  chopping 
thistles  again;  and  quitted  Fairoaks  shortly, 
leaving  his  friends  there  very  much  disquieted 
about  his  prospects,  actual  and  future. 

The  expected  dissolution  of  Parliament  came 
at  length.  All  the  country  papers  in  England 
teemed  with  electioneering  addresses ; and  the 
country  was  in  a flutter  with  parti-colored  rib- 
bons. Colonel  Thomas  Newcome,  pursuant  to 
his  promise,  offered  himself  to  the  independent 
electors  of  Newcome  in  the  liberal  journal  of 
the  family  town,  while  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
Bart.,  addressed  himself  to  his  old  and  tried 
friends,  and  called  upon  the  friends  of  the  con- 
stitution to  rally  round  him  in  the  conservative 
print.  The  addresses  of  our  friend  were  sent 
to  us  at  Fairoaks  by  the  Colonel’s  indefatigable 
aid-de-camp,  Mr.  Frederic  Bayham.  During 
the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Colonel’s 
last  canvassing  visit,  and  the  issuing  of  the  writs 
now  daily  expected  for  the  new  Parliament, 
many  things  of  great  importance  had  occurred 
in  Thomas  Newcome’s  family — events  which 
were  kept  secret  from  his  biographer,  who  was, 
at  this  period  also,  pretty  entirely  occupied  with 
his  own  affairs.  These,  however,  are  not  the 
present  subject  of  this  history,  which  has  New- 
come  for  its  business,  and  the  parties  engaged 
in  the  family  quarrel  there. 

There  were  four  candidates  in  the  field  for 
the  representation  of  that  borough.  That  old 
and  tried  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Bunce, 
was  considered  to  be  secure ; and  the  Baronet’s 
aeat  was  thought  to  be  pretty  safe,  on  account 
of  his  influence  in  the  place.  Nevertheless, 
Thomas  Newcome’s  supporters  were  confident 
lor  their  champion,  and  that  when  the  parties 
came  to  the  poll,  the  extreme  liberals  of  the 
borough  would  divide  their  votes  between  him 
and  the  fourth  candidate,  the  uncompromising 
Badical,  Mr.  Barker. 

In  due  time  the  Colonel  and  his  staff  arrived 
at  Newcome,  and  resumed  the  active  canvass 
which  they  had  commenced  some  months  pre- 
viously. Clive  was  not  in  his  father’s  suite  this 
time,  nor  Mr.  Warrington,  whose  engagements 
look  him  elsewhere.  The  lawyer,  the  editor  of 
the  “Independent,”  and  F.  B.  were  the  Col- 
onel’s chief  men.  His  head-quarters  (which 
F.  B.  liked  very  well)  were  at  the  hotel  where 
we  last  saw  him,  and  whence  issuing  with  his 
aid-de-camp  at  his  heels,  the  Colonel  went 
round,  to  canvass  personally,  according  to  his 
promise,  every  free  and  independent  elector  of 
the  borough.  Barnes  too  was  canvassing  eager- 
ly on  his  side,  and  was  most  affable  and  active ; 
the  two  parties  would  often  meet  nose  to  nose 
in  the  same  street,  and  {heir  retainers  exchange 
looks  of  defiance.  With  Mr.  Potts  of  the  “Inde- 
pendent,” a big  man,  on  his  left ; with  Mr.  Fred- 
erick; a still  bigger  man,  on  his  right ; his  own 
trusty  bamboo  cane  in  his  hand,  before  which 
poor  Barnes  had  shrank  abashed  ere  now,  Col- 
oaCt  Newcome  had  commonly  the  best  of  these 
VoLVxi.UiTo.’  ?f  -Z 


street  encounters,  and  frowned  his  nephew, 

Barnes,  and  Barnes’s  staff  off  the  pavement 
With  the  non-electors,  the  Colonel  was  a de- 
cided favorite;  the  boys  invariably  hurrahed 
him ; whereas  they  jeered  and  uttered  ironical 
cries  after  poor  Barnes,  asking,  “Who  beat  his 
wife?  Who  drove  his  children  to  the  work- 
house  ?”  and  other  unkind  personal  questions. 

The  man  upon  whom  the  libertine  Barnes  had 
inflicted  so  cruel  an  injury  in  his  early  days,  was 
now  the  baronet’s  bitterest  enemy.  He  assailed 
him  with  curses  and  threats  when  they  met,  and 
leagued  his  brother  workmen  against  him.  The 
wretched  Sir  Barnes  owned  with  contrition  that 
the  sins  of  his  youth  pursued  him : his  enemy 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  Barnes’s  repentance ; he 
was  not  moved  at  the  grief,  the  punishment  in 
his  own  family;  the  humiliation  and  remorse 
which  the  repentant  prodigal  piteously  pleaded. 

No  man  was  louder  in  his  cries  of  mea  culpa 
than  Barnes : no  man  professed  a more  edify- 
ing repentance.  He  was  hat  in  hand  to  every 
black  coat,  established  or  dissenting.  Repent- 
ance was  to  his  interest,  to  be  sure,  but  yet  let 
us  hope  it  was  sincere.  There  is  some  hypoc- 
risy, of  which  one  does  not  like  even  to  enter- 
tain the  thought;  especially  that  awful  false- 
hood which  trades  with  divine  truth,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Heaven  in  vain. 

The  Roebuck  Inn,  at  Newcome,  stands  in  the 
market-place,  directly  facing  the  King’s  Arms, 
where,  as  we  know,  Colonel  Newcome,  and  un- 
compromising toleration  held  their  head-quar- 
ters. Immense  banners  of  blue  and  yellow 
floated  from  every  window  of  the  King’s  Arms, 
and  decorated  the  balcony  from  which  the  Col- 
onel and  the  assistants  were  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
dressing the  multitude.  Fiddlers  and  trumpet- 
ers arrayed  in  his  colors  paraded  the  town,  and 
enlivened  it  with  their  melodious  strains.  Other 
trumpeters  and  fiddlers,  bearing  the  true-blue 
cockades  and  colors  of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 

Bart.,  would  encounter  the  Colonel’s  musicians, 
on  which  occasions  of  meeting  it  is  to  be  feared 
small  harmony  was  produced.  They  banged 
each  other  with  their  brazen  instruments.  The 
warlike  drummers  thumped  each  other’s  heads- 
in  lieu  of  the  professional  sheepskin.  The 
town-boys  and  street  blackguards  rejoiced  in 
these  combats,  and  exhibited  their  valor  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  Colonel  had  to  pay  a 
long  bill  for  broken  brass  when  he  settled  the 
little  accounts  of  the  election. 

In  after  times,  F.  B.  was  pleased  to  describe 
the  circumstances  of  a contest  in  which  he  bore 
a most  distinguished  part.  It  was  F.  B.’s  opin- 
ion that  his  private  eloquence  brought  over  many 
waverers  to  the  Colonel’s  6ide,  and  converted 
numbers  of  the  benighted  followers  of  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome.  Bayham’s  voice  was  indeed 
magnificent,  and  could  be  heard  from  the 
King’s  Arms  balcony  above  the  shout  and  roar 
of  the  multitude,  the  gongs  and  bugles  of  the 
opposition  bands.  He  was  untiring  in  his  ora- 
tory— undaunted  in  the  presence  of  the  crowds 
below.  He  was  immensely  popular,  $V  B. 
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Whether  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  broad  chest, 
took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it,  or  pressed  his 
blue-and-yellow  ribbons  to  his  bosom,  the  crowd 
shouted,  “Hurra!  silence!  bravo!  Bayhara for- 
ever !”  “ They  would  have  carried  me  in  tri- 

umph,” said  F.  B. ; M if  I had  but  the  necessary 
qualification  I might  be  member  for  Newcome 
this  day  or  any  other  I chose.” 

I am  afraid  in  this  conduct  of  the  Colonel’s 
election  Mr.  Bayham  resorted  to  acts  of  which 
his  principal  certainly  would  disapprove,  and 
engaged  auxiliaries  whose  alliance  was  scarcely 
creditable — Whoso  was  the  band  which  flung 
the  potato  which  struck  Sir  Barnes  Newcome, 
Bart.,  on  the  nose  os  he  was  haranguing  the 
people  from  the  Roebuck  ? How  came  it  that 
whenever  Sir  Barnes  and  his  friends  essayed  to 
speak,  such  an  awful  yelling  and  groaning  took 
place  in  the  crowd  below,  that  the  words  of 
those  feeble  orators  were  inaudible?  Who 
smashed  all  the  front  windows  of  the  Roebuck  ? 
Colonel  Newcome  had  not  words  to  express  his 
indignation  at  proceedings  so  unfair.  When 
Sir  Barnes  and  his  staff  were  hustled  in  the 
market-place  and  most  outrageously  shoved, 
jeered,  and  jolted,  the  Colonel  from  the  King’s 
Arms  organized  a rapid  sally,  which  he  him- 
self headed  with  his  bamboo  cane ; cut  out  Sir 
Barnes  and  his  followers  from  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  and  addressed  those  ruffians  in  a noble 
speech,  of  which  the  bamboo  cane — English- 
man— shame — fair-play,  were  the  most  em- 
phatic expressions.  The  mob  cheered  Old 
Tom,  as  they  called  him — they  made  way  for 
Sir  Barnes,  who  shrunk  pale  and  shuddering 
back  into  his  hotel  again — who  always  persist- 
ed in  saying  that  that  old  villain  of  a dragoon 
hod  planned  both  the  assault  and  the  rescue. 

“When  the  dregs  of  the  people — the  scum 
of  the  rabble,  Sir,  banded  together  by  the  myr- 
midons of  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  attacked  us  at 
the  King’s  Arms,  and  smashed  ninety-six 
pounds’  worth  of  glass  at  one  volley,  besides 
knocking  off  the  gold  unicorn’s  head  and  the 
tail  of  the  British  lion ; it  "was  fine,  Sir,”  F.  B. 
said,  “to  see  how  the  Colonel  came  forward, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  old  boy  in  the  midst  of 
the  action.  He  stood  there  in  front,  Sir,  with 
his  old  hat  off,  never  so  much  as  once  bobbing 
his  old  head,  and  I think  he  spoke  rather  better 
under  fire  than  he  did  when  there  was  no  dan- 
ger. Between  ourselves,  he  ain’t  much  of  a 
speaker,  the  old  Colonel;  he  hems  and  hahs, 
and  repeats  himself  a good  deal.  He  hasn’t  the 
gift  of  natural  eloquence  which  some  men  have, 
Pendennis.  You  should  have  heard  my  speech, 
Sir,  on  the  Thursday  in  the  Town  Hall — that 
was  something  like  a speech.  Potts  was  jeal- 
ous of  it,  and  always  reported  me  most  shame- 
fully.” 

In  spite  of  his  respectful  behavior  to  the  gen- 
tlemen in  black  coats,  his  soup  tickets  and  his 
flannel  tickets,  his  own  pathetic  lectures  and 
his  sedulous  attendance  at  other  folk’s  sermons, 
poor  Barnes  could  not  keep  up  his  credit  with 
the  serious  interest  at  Newcome,  and  the  raeet- 
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ing-housea  and  their  respective  pastors  and  fre- 
quenters turned  their  backs  upon  him.  The 
ease  against  him  was  too  flagrant:  his  enemy, 
the  factory-man,  worked  it  with  an  extraordinary 
skill,  malice,  and  pertinacity.  Not  a single  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  Newcome  but  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Barnes’s  early  peccadillo.  Ri- 
bald ballads  were  howled  through  the  streets  de- 
scribing his  sin,  and  his  deserved  punishment. 

For  veiy  shame,  the  reverend  dissenting  gentle- 
men were  obliged  to  refrain  from  voting  for  him ; 
such  as  ventured,  believing  in  the  sincerity  of 
his  repentance,  to  give  him  their  voices,  were 
yelled  away  from  the  polling-places.  A very 
great  number  who  would  have  been  his  friends, 
were  compelled  to  bow  to  decency  and  public 
opinion,  and  supported  the  Colonel. 

Hooted  away  from  the  hustings,  and  the  pub- 
lic places  whence  the  rival  candidates  addressed 
the  free  and  independent  electors,  this  wretched 
and  persecuted  Sir  Barnes  invited  his  friends 
and  supporters  to  meet  him  at  the  Athenaeum 
Room — scene  of  his  previous  eloquent  perform- 
ances. But,  though  this  apartment  was  defended 
by  tickets,  the  people  burst  into  it ; and  Neme- 
sis, in  the  shape  of  the  persevering  factory-man, 
appeared  before  the  scared  Sir  Barnes  and  his 
puzzled  committee.  The  man  stood  up  and 
bearded  the  pale  Baronet.  He  had  a good 
cause,  and  was  in  truth  a far  better  master  of 
debate  than  our  banking  friend,  being  a great 
speaker  among  his  brother  operatives,  by  whom 
political  questions  are  discussed,  and  the  con- 
duct of  political  men  examined,  with  a ceaseless 
interest  and  with  an  ardor  and  eloquence  which 
are  often  unknown  in  what  is  called  superior 
society.  This  man  and  his  friends  round  about 
him  fiercely  silenced  the  clamor  of  “ turn  him 
out,”  with  which  his  first  appearance  was  assailed 
by  Sir  Barnes’s  hangers-on.  He  said,  in  the 
name  of  justice  he  would  speak  up ; if  they  were 
fathers  of  families  and  loved  their  wives  and 
daughters  he  dared  them  to  refuse  him  a hear- 
ing. Did  they  love  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren ? it  was  a shame  that  they  should  take  such 
a man  as  that  yonder  for  their  representative  in 
Parliament.  But  the  greatest  sensation  he  made 
was  when  in  the  middle  of  his  speech,  after  in- 
veighing against  Barnes’s  cruelty  and  parental 
ingratitude,  he  asked,  “Where  were  Barnes’s 
children,”  and  actually  thrust  forward  two,  to 
the  amazement  of  the  committee  and  the  ghastly 
astonishment  of  the  guilty  Baronet  himself. 

“Look  at  them,”  says  the  man:  “they  are 
almost  in  rags,  they  have  to  put  up  with  scanty 
and  hard  food;  contrast  them  with  his  other 
children,  whom  you  see  lording  in  gilt  carriages, 
robed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  scattering 
mud  from  their  wheels  over  us  humble  people 
as  we  walk  the  streets ; Ignorance  and  starvation 
is  good  enough  for  these,  for  those  others  no- 
thing can  be  too  fine  or  too  dear.  What  can  a 
factory  girl  expect  from  such  a fine  high-bred 
white-handed  aristocratic  gentleman  as  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome,  Baronet,  but  to  be  cajoled, 

and  seduced,  and  deserted,  and  left  to  starve  ? 
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When  she  has  served  my  lord’s  pleasure,  her 
natural  fate  is  to  be  turned  into  the  street ; let 
her  go  and  rot  there,  and  her  children  beg  in 
the  gutter.” 

“ This  is  the  most  shameful  imposture,”  gasps 
out  Sir  Barnes ; “ these  children  are  not — are 
not — ” 

The  man  interrupted  him  with  a bitter  laugh. 
“No,”  says  he,  “they  are  not  his;  that’s  true 
enough,  friends.  It’s  Tom  Martin’s  girl  and 
boy,  a precious  pair  of  lazy  little  scamps.  But, 
at  first  he  thought  they  were  his  children.  Sec 
how  much  he  knows  about  them ! He  hasn’t 
seen  his  children  for  years ; he  would  have  left 
them,  and  their  mother,  to  starve,  and  did,  but 
for  shame  and  fear.  The  old  man,  his  father, 
pensioned  them,  and  he  hasn’t  the  heart  to  stop 
their  wages  now.  Men  of  Ncwcome,  will  you 
have  this  man  to  represent  you  in  Parliament?” 
and  the  crowd  roared  out,  No ; and  Barnes  and 
his  shame-faced  committee  slunk  out  of  the 
place,  and  no  wonder  the  dissenting  clerical 
gentlemen  were  shy  of  voting  for  him. 

A brilliant  and  picturesque  diversion  in  Col- 
onel Newcomc’s  favor  was  due  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  his  faithful  aid-de-camp,  F.  B.  On 
the  polling-day,  as  the  carriages  full  of  voters 
came  up  to  the  market-place,  there  appeared 
nigh  to  the  booths  an  open  barouche,  covered 
all  over  with  ribbon,  and  containing  Frederick 
Bay  ham,  Esq.,  profusely  decorated  with  the 
Colonel’s  colors,  and  a very  old  woman  and  her 
female  attendant,  who  were  similarly  ornament- 
ed. It  was  good  old  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was 
pleased  with  the  drive  and  the  sunshine,  though 
she  scarcely  understood  the  meaning  of  the  tur- 
moil, with  her  maid  by  her  side,  delighted  to 
wear  such  ribbons,  and  sit  in  such  a post  of 
honor.  Rising  up  in  the  carriage,  F.  B.  took 
off  his  hat,  bade  his  men  of  brass  be  silent,  who 
were  accustomed  to  bray  “ See  the  Conquering 
Hero  comes,”  whenever  the  Colonel,  or  Mr. 
Bayham,  his  brilliant  aid-de-camp,  made  their 
appearance — bidding,  wc  say,  the  musicians  and 
the  universe  to  be  silent,  F.  B.  rose,  and  made 
the  citizens  of  Newcome  a splendid  speech. 
Good  old  unconscious  Mrs.  Mason  was  the 
theme  of  it,  and  the  Colonel’s  virtues  and  faith- 
ful gratitude  in  tending  her.  She  was  his  fa- 
thers old  friend.  She  was  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come’s  grandfather’s  old  friend.  She  had  lived 
for  more  than  forty  years  at  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come’s  door,  and  how  often  had  he  been  to  see 
her?  Did  ho  go  every  week?  No.  Every 
month?  No.  Every  year?  No.  Never  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he  set  his  foot 
into  her  doors ! (Loud  yells,  and  cries  of  shame.) 
Never  had  he  done  her  one  single  act  of  kind- 
ness. Whereas  for  years  and  years  past,  when 
he  was  away  in  India,  heroically  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  country,  when  he  w as  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  Assaye,  and — and — Mulligatawny, 
and  Seringapatam,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight, 
and  the  fiercest  of  the  danger,  in  the  most  ter- 
rible moment  of  the  conflict,  and  the  crowning 
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kind  old  Colonel — why  should  he  say  Colonel? 
why  should  he  not  say  Old  Tom  at  once  ? (im- 
mense roars  of  applause)  always  remembered 
his  dear  old  nurse  and  friend.  Look  at  that 
shawl,  boys,  which  she  has  got  on ! My  belief 
is  that  Colonel  Newcome  took  that  shawl  in 
single  combat,  and  on  horseback,  from  the  prime 
minister  of  Tippoo  Saib.  Immense  cheers  and 
cries  of  “ Bravo  Bayham !”  Look  at  that  brooch 
the  dear  old  thing  wears ! (he  kissed  her  hand 
while  so  apostrophising  her);  Tom  Newcome 
never  brags  about  his  military  achievements,  he 
is  the  most  modest  ns  well  as  the  bravest  man 
in  the  world ; what  if  I w ere  to  tell  you  that  he 
cut  that  brooch  from  the  throat  of  an  Indian 
r^jah  ? He’s  man  enough  to  do  it  (He  is ; he 
is;  from  all  parts  of  the  crowd).  What,  you 
want  to  take  the  horses  out,  do  you  ? (to  the 
crowd,  who  were  removing  those  quadrupeds) — 

I ain’t  a-going  to  prevent  you ; I expected  as 
much  of  you : Men  of  Newcome,  I expected  as 
much  of  you,  for  I know  you!  Sit  still,  old 
lady ; don’t  be  frightened,  ma’am,  they  are  only 
going  to  pull  you  to  the  King’s  Arms,  and  show 
you  to  the  Colonel. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  direction  in  which  the 
mob  (whether  inflamed  by  spontaneous  enthusi- 
asm, or  excited  by  cunning  agents  placed  among 
the  populace  by  F.  B.,  I can  not  say)  now  took 
the  barouche  and  its  three  occupants.  With  a 
myriad  roar  and  shout  tho  carriage  wras  dragged 
up  in  front  of  the  King’s  Arms,  from  the  bal- 
conies of  which  a most  satisfactory  account  of 
the  polling  was  already  placarded.  The  extra 
noise  and  shouting  brought  out  the  Colonel, 
who  looked  at  first  with  curiosity  at  the  advanc- 
ing procession,  and  then,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
Sarah  Mason,  with  a blush  and  a bow  of  his 
kind  old  head. 

“Look  at  him,  boys!”  cried  the  enraptured 
F.  B.,  pointing  up  to  tho  old  man.  “Look  at 
him ; the  dear  old  boy ! Isn’t  he  an  old  tramp  ? 
w inch  will  you  have  for  your  member,  Barnes 
Newcome  or  Old  Tom  ?” 

And  as  might  be  supposed,  an  immense  shout 
of  “Old  Tom!”  arose  from  the  multitude;  in 
tho  midst  of  which,  blushing  and  bowing  still, 
the  Colonel  went  back  to  his  committee-room : 
and  the  bands  played  “See  the  Conquering 
Hero”  louder  than  ever : and  poor  Barnes,  in 
the  course  of  his  duty  having  to  come  out  upon 
his  balcony  at  the  Roebuck  opposite,  was  saluted 
with  a yell  as  vociferous  as  the  cheer  for  the 
Colonel  had  been : and  old  Mrs,  Mason  asked 
what  the  noise  was  about : and  after  making  sev- 
eral vain  efforts,  in  dumb  show,  to  the  crowd, 

Barnes  slunk  back  into  his  hole  again  as  pale  as 
the  turnip  which  was  flung  at  his  head : and  the 
horses  were  brought;  and  Mrs.  Mason  driven 
home ; and  the  day  of  election  came  to  an  end. 

Reasons  of  personal  gratitude,  as  w*e  have 
stated  already,  prevented  his  Highness  thePrince 
de  Moncontour  from  taking  a part  in  this  fam- 
ily contest.  His  brethren  of  the  House  of  Higg, 
however,  very  much  to  Florae’s  gratification, 
gave  their  second  votes  to  Colonel  Newcome, 
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carrying  with  them  a very  great  number  of 
electors : we  know  that  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Higg  and  Mr.  Bunco  sit  for  the  Bor- 
ough of  Newcome.  Having  had  monetary  trans- 
actions with  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  and  entered 
largely  into  Railway  speculations  with  him,  the 
Messrs.  Higg  had  found  reason  to  quarrel  with 
the  Baronet ; accuse  him  of  sharp  practices  to 
the  present  day,  and  have  long  stories  to  tell 
which  do  not  concern  us  about  Sir  Barnes’s 
stratagems — grasping  and  extortion.  They  and 
their  following  deserted  Sir  Barnes,  whom  they 
had  supported  in  previous  elections,  and  voted 
for  the  Colonel,  although  some  of  the  opinions 
of  that  gentleman  were  rather  too  extreme  for 
such  sober  persons. 

Not  exactly  knowing  what  his  politics  were 
when  he  commenced  the  canvass,  I can’t  say  to 
what  opinions  the  poor  Colonel  did  not  find 
himself  committed  by  the  time  when  the  elec- 
tion was  over.  The  worthy  gentleman  felt  him- 
self not  a little  humiliated  by  what  he  had  to 
say  and  to  unsay,  by  having  to  answer  questions, 
to  submit  to  familiarities,  to  shake  hands,  which 
to  say  truth  he  did  not  care  for  grasping  at  all. 
His  habits  were  aristocratic ; his  education  had 
been  military;  the  kindest  and  simplest  soul 
alive,  he  yet  disliked  all  familiarity,  and  ex- 
pected from  common  people  the  6ort  of  defer- 
ence which  he  had  received  from  his  men  in  the 
regiment.  The  contest  saddened  and  mortified 
him ; he  felt  that  he  was  using  WTong  means  to 
obtain  an  end  that  perhaps  was  not  right  (for 
so  his  secret  conscience  must  have  told  him) ; 
he  was  derogating  from  his  own  honor  in  tam- 
pering with  political  opinions,  submitting  to  fa- 
miliarities, condescending  to  stand  by  while  his 
agents  solicited  vulgar  suffrages  or  uttered  clap- 
traps about  retrenchment  and  reform.  “ I felt 
I was  wrong,”  he  said  to  me  in  after  days, 
M though  I was  too  proud  to  own  my  error  in 
those  times,  and  you  and  your  good  wife  and 
my  boy  were  right  in  protesting  against  that 
mad  election.”  Indeed,  though  we  little  knew 
what  events  were  speedily  to  happen,  Laura  and 
I felt  veiy  little  satisfaction  when  the  result  of 
the  Newcome  election  was  made  known  to  us, 
and  we  found  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  third,  and 
Colonel  Thomas  Newcome  second  upon  the  poll. 

Ethel  was  absent  with  her  children  at  Brigh- 
ton. She  was  glad,  she  wrote,  not  to  have  been 
at  home  during  the  election.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
were  at  Brighton,  too.  Ethel  had  seen  Mrs.  C. 
and  her  child  once  or  twice.  It  was  a very  fine 
child.  “My  brother  came  down  to  us,”  she 
wrote,  “ after  all  was  over.  He  is  furious  against 
M.  de  Moncontour,  who,  he  says,  persuaded  the 
Whigs  to  vote  against  him,  and  turned  the  elec- 
tion.” 

DUKE  HUMPHREY’S  DINNER. 

“ Have  we  no  more  coal,  Agnes  ?” 

“No  more.” 

“What  the  deuce  are  we  going  to  do  for 
fire?” 

“ L haven’t  the  slightest  idea,  Dick.  You’re 
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clever;  why  don’t  you  invent  some  way  of 
warming  one’s  self  without  the  aid  of  fire  ?” 

“ If  you  were  a man  I could  box  with  you," 
said  Dick,  looking  meditatively  at  his  wife,  as 
if  wondering  whether  she  could  stand  a round 
or  two.  “ Boxing  warms  one  up  famously ; but 
then  we  have  no  gloves.” 

“No,”  said  Agnes,  with  a laugh,  “and  we 
will  have  no  shoes  either,  in  a veiy  short  time," 
and  she  pushed  out,  as  she  spoke,  a little  foot 
with  a very  dilapidated  slipper  on  it. 

“ What  a funny  thing  it  is  to  have  no  money, 
Agnes,”  said  Dick,  gazing  at  a very  minute  fire 
which  smouldered  in  the  grate,  with  a rather 
contemplative  air.  “Do  you  know  that  if  it 
wasn’t  so  confoundedly  cold,  I’d  rather  enjoy 
poverty.  Now  in  summer  time  there  must  be 
something  very  piquant  in  misery.” 

“ Only  to  think,”  answered  Agnes,  “ of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  that  Fve  thrown  away  on 
follies,  when  a tenth  part  of  the  sum  would  be 
a perfect  dream  of  happiness  now.” 

“At  present  five  dollars  would  present  as 
magnificent  an  appearance  as  the  English  na- 
tional debt  in  gold  dollars.” 

“Do  you  remember  the  ball  at  which  you 
first  proposed  to  me,  Dick?” 

“Don’t  I?” 

“The  large  lofty  rooms,  glowing  with  burn- 
ished gold  and  soft  lights.  The  carpets  with 
their  elastic,  mossy  pile,  into  which  one’s  feet 
sank  so  far  and  so  pleasantly  that  they  became 
loth  to  leave  their  nests,  making  one  lounge 
lazily  instead  of  walking.  The  conservatory 
dimly  lit  with  colored  lamps,  where  tropical 
leaves  nodded  heavily  as  if  bathed  in  Eastern 
dreams,  and  the  rich  scent  of  the  tuberoses 
wandered  through  the  trees  like  the  souls  of 
dead  flowers  roaming  in  search  of  some  bloomy 
paradise.  The  music  streaming  through  the 
wide  doors  of  the  dancing-rooms,  and  quivering 
off  into  the  distance ; the  rustle  of  rich  silks ; 
the  murmur  of  the  thousand  voices ; the  light ; 
the  perfume ; the  glory  of  youth  and  joy  spread- 
ing over  every  thing  like  an  atmosphere  of  hu- 
man sunshine  in  which  myriads  of  gay  and  splen- 
did butterflies  floated  as  if  there  was  no  Time. 
Don’t  you  remember,  Dick  ?” 

“I  do,”  answered  Dick,  with  rather  a sad 
smile,  and  a glance  round  the  wretched  room 
in  which  they  were  sitting.  “ I remember  well 
the  glories  of  the  life  in  which  you  were  born, 
and  the  contrast,  strange  enough,  with  the  life 
to  which  I have  brought  you.  You  have  de- 
scribed the  Past,  let  me  describe  the  Present. 

A fourth  story  room,  in  a tumble-down  tene- 
ment house  in  the  filthiest  part  of  Mulberry 
Street.  German  shoemakers  and  Irish  washer- 
women above  and  below  us.  No  furniture  save 
a table  and  a pallet  bed.  A couple  of  old  wine- 
boxes  to  sit  on  in  place  of  chairs.  Two  feet  of 
snow  on  the  ground  and  no  coal ; an  exceed- 
ingly healthy  and  promising  hunger  knawing  at 
both  of  us,  and  no  money  to  buy  food.  Ail  our 
available  goods  sold  or  pawned  long  ago.  Re- 
pudiated by  our  relatives  because  we  chose  to 
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marry  each  other  on  the  ridiculous  basis  of  mu- 
tual affection.  All  our  efforts  to  obtain  work 
being  constantly  frustrated  by  either  Provi- 
dence or  his  Satanic  Majesty.  Just  enough  of 
inconvenient  pride  left  in  us  to  prevent  us  from 
begging,  and  I think,  my  dear  Agnes,  you  have 
as  pretty  a case  for  suicide  as  ever  came  up  in 
evidence  before  a Paris  Police  Court.  Don’t 
you  feel  like  a pan  of  charcoal  and  a last  em- 
brace? or  a dose  of  strychnine  and  a despair- 
ing letter  to  our  friends  ? I would  offer  you  a 
pair  of  pistols,  and  a mutual  shooting  arrange- 
ment, but  at  present  my  account  at  the  Mer- 
chant’s Bonk  is  rather  confused,  and  I do  not 
like  to  draw  a check  for  any  amount  until  it  is 
settled.” 

And  the  young  husband  laughed  as  heartily 
as  if  the  whole  thing  was  a sort  of  comedy 
which  he  was  rehearsing,  and  which  he  thought 
he  was  doing  exceedingly  welL 

“ Dick,”  said  his  wife,  very  earnestly,  coming 
round  to  where  her  husband  sat,  and  kissing  him 
gently  on  the  forehead,  “ Dick,  you  are  jesting, 
are  you  not  ? You  have  no  such  ideas,  I trust  ?” 

“Jesting!  of  course  I am,  you  dear  little 
puss.  Of  all  the  unphilosophical  things  a man 
can  do,  killing  himself  is  about  the  most  un- 
philosophical. To  kill  another  man  is  unphi- 
losophical, because  the  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  the  murder  will  be  discovered,  and  the 
perpetrator  hanged.  Therefore  murder  is  only 
a devious  way  of  committing  suicide,  with  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  having  killed  a fel- 
low-creature. But  as  far  as  regards  the  indi- 
vidual, suicide  is  still  more  unphilosophical  than 
murder,  for  you  do  not  allow  yourself  even  a 
chance  of  escape.  We  may  have  to  die  of 
starvation,  my  dear  little  Mentor,  though  I think 
it  unlikely.  If  we  have,  however,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power 
to  avert  the  unpleasant  occurrence,  and  if  it 
comes  meet  it  manfully — you  may  say,  wo- 
rn anfully  if  you  choose.  But  if  we  were  to 
kill  ourselves  by  poison  in  order  to  avoid  dy- 
ing twenty  hours  later  of  starvation,  don’t  you 
think  we  should  be  doing  rather  an  absurd 
thing  ? Particularly  if  after  we  were  dead  our 
spirits  discovered  that  Providence  would  have 
sent  us,  at  the  nineteenth  hour,  some  guardian 
angel,  in  shape  of  a friend,  who  would  have  re- 
lieved us  from  all  our  misery.  No,  my  dear,  we 
won’t  have  any  Prussic  acid,  or  French  exits 
from  life.  When  we  are  too  weak  to  stand  up 
we  will  lie  down  side  by  side ; and  when  we  are 
too  exhausted  to  live,  we  will  clasp  our  hands 
together,  bless  God  with  our  last  breath,  and 
die  like  the  babes  in  the  wood.  Perhaps  after 
we  are  dead,  that  Irish  washerwoman  who  lives 
in  the  fifth  story  may  come  in  like  the  robin  in 
the  legend,  and  cover  us  with  leaves.  She  isn’t 
very  like  a robin,  certainly,”  continued  Dick, 
with  an  air  of  mock  meditation,  “ for  she  swears 
frightfully,  and,  I regret  to  say,  smells  of 
whisky.” 

This  struck  the  pair  as  so  very  comic  an  idea, 
that  they  -simultaneously  clapped  their  hands 
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and  burst  into  peals  of  laughter.  To  hear  those 
shrieks  of  merriment  one  would  have  thought 
the  young  couple  the  blithest  and  most  oareless 
creatures  in  the  world. 

Their  history  was  a simple  romance.  They 
were  both  orphans.  The  only  difference  being 
that  Agnes  Grey  was  an  orphan  with  rich  rela- 
tives, and  Richard  Burdoon  an  orphan  with  no 
relatives  at  all.  Agnes  had  been  adopted  by 
her  uncle,  an  old  bachelor,  who  lived  in  Boston. 

A selfish  old  man,  who  once  he  took  possession 
of  the  poor  girl,  looked  on  her  as  his  personal 
property,  and  regarded  all  who  would  seek  to 
deprive  him  of  her  as  atrocious  buxglars,  worthy 
of  the  extremest  penalties  of  the  law.  He  pet- 
ted her,  then,  as  Caligula  petted  his  favorite 
horse.  She  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  had  her  gilded  stable.  Agnes  Grey 
had  but  to  express  a desire,  and  every  luxury 
that  wealth  could  purchase  dropped  at  her  feet 
from  the  hands  of  the  abominable  old  fairy,  her 
uncle.  She  gave  balls  and  matin&s,  and  rode 
on  Arab  steeds.  Her  jewels  were  the  newest 
and  the  most  wonderful,  her  dresses  unimagin- 
ably well-fitting.  Having  wealth,  beauty,  and 
an  indulgent  guardian,  this  charming  young 
girl  wanted  but  one  thing — a lover.  It  is  a 
curious  dispensation  of  Providence,  that  while 
some  young  ladies  are  all  their  lives  waiting  for 
lovers,  that  commodity  never  arrives,  whereas 
others  have  scarce  begun  to  feel  the  vague  de- 
sire, when  lo!  it  rains,  and  hails,  and  snows 
any  quantity  of  adoring  young  gentlemen. 

Agnes  Grey,  then,  had  scarcely  conjured  up 
the  youngest  of  desiresdn  her  most  secret  heart, 
when  the  wall  opened,  and  Mr.  Richard  Bur- 
doon  stepping  out,  proclaimed  himself  her  lover. 

I don’t  mean  to  6ay  that  the  wall  opened  in  re- 
ality, but  it  is  a metaphorical  way  I have  of  ex- 
pressing that  he  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time. 

They  met  at  a party.  Mr.  Burdoon  having 
been  left  a few  thousand  dollars,  just  one  year 
previously,  by  the  death  of  his  only  surviving 
relative,  set  off  for  Europe  to  spend  them.  He 
succeeded  to  admiration,  and  at  the  time  I 
speak  of  had  just  returned  with  an  immense 
deal  of  useless  experience,  and  just  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Considering,  very  prop- 
erly, that  so  enormous  a capital  justified  any 
folly,  he  ran  off  with  Miss  Agnes  Grey  without 
consulting  her  avuncular  dragon.  That  jealous 
I old  relative,  wounded  in  his  tendcrest  spot, 
raged  like  a fury — disowned  his  unhappy  niece, 
and  swore  a solemn  oath  that  he  would  let 
her  die  of  starvation  ere  he  would  assist  her. 

At  first  Agnes  and  her  husband  mentally  whis- 
tled at  his  threats.  Had  they  not  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ? Armed  with  so  incal- 
culable a sum  what  cared  they  for  poverty? 

They  came  to  New  York.  Ah!  how  quickly 
did  the  scenes  in  the  panorama  succeed  each 
other.  Metropolitan  Hotel  and  splendid  apart- 
ments. Then  boarding-house  and  sudden  de- 
parture therefrom  owing  to  bills  unpaid.  Then 
cheap  lodgings,  and  visits  to  the  pawnbroker. 

Then  appealing  letters  to  old  uncle,  all  of  which 
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were  returned  unopened.  Lastly,  in  the  miser- 
able tenement  in  Mulbeny  Street,  we  find  them 
without  sixpence,  laughing  in  the  face  of  starv- 
ation. 

What  wonders  will  not  youth  and  hope  work ! 
What  horrible  witches  fly  affrighted  at  its  merry 
laugh,  piercing  as  the  clarion  of  the  cock ! Midas 
should  have  been  the  god  of  youth,  for  he  turned 
every  thing  to  gold ! 

After  a pause  in  the  merry  talk  of  this  young 
couple,  which  I took  advantage  of  in  order  to 
relate  all  I knew  of  their  history,  Dick  said 
suddenly,  as  if  the  conviction  forced  itself  on 
him  for  the  first  time, 

“ Do  you  know,  Agnes,  that  I feel  absolutely 
hungry?” 

44  No  I do  you,  though?”  said  Agnes,  with  the 
most  comic  air  of  surprise ; 44  let  us  hasten  up 
dinner.” 

44  Certainly,”  answered  Dick,  falling  instinct- 1 
ively  in  with  her  humor.  44  This  cook  of  ours 
is  confoundedly  slow  to-day.  I shall  give  her 
warning;”  and  he  made  a feint  of  looking  at 
his  watch. 

44 1 will  ring  the  bell,  and  tell  John  to  huriy 
her,”  said  Agnes,  pulling  an  imaginary  bell- 
rope.  “John!”  she  continued,  after  a pause 
sufficient  to  allow  the  mythical  John  to  mount 
the  stairs ; 44  John!  tell  the  cook  to  send  up  the 
dinner  instantly.  Master  is  veiy  angry  at  the 
delay.” 

“Yes,  Mum,”  replied  a gruff  voice,  which 
Agnes,  of  course,  did  not  affect  to  consider  as 
proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  Dick’s  chest. 
Then  Agnes  and  her  husband  talked  of  indif- 
ferent matters  for  a moment  or  two,  as  If  be- 
guiling the  weary  time  before  dinner.  After  a 
proper  period  having  elapsed,  John’s  gruff  voice 
announced  dinner  in  the  same  mysterious  man- 
ner as  before.  Then  Dick  made  a great  show 
of  giving  Agnes  his  arm,  and  leading  her  in 
great  state  into  the  dining-room.  This  sol- 
emn procession,  however,  consisted  in  marching 
round  the  naked  chamber  a couple  of  times,  and 
bringing  up  before  the  old  deal  table,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  loaded  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  season.  Dick  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  splendor  of  the  repast. 

“What!”  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  on 
the  old  wine-box,  and  glancing  over  the  bare 
tAble ; 44  what  a sumptuous  feast ! Ha ! I shall 
eiyoy  it.  My  appetite  is  splendid.  John,  re- 
move the  cover  from  the  soup.  This  is  Potage 
a la  Rcme,  my  dear.  Excellent,  if  I may  judge 
by  the  odor.  Shall  I send  you  some  ?” 

44  Thank  you,  dear,”  answered  Agnes,  receiv- 
ing a supposititious  soup-plate  from  the  myth- 
ical John.  44  It  is  delicious ; but  oh ! I declare 
I have  burned  my  mouth : it  is  so  hot !”  and 
Agnes  went  through  all  the  spasms  of  a person 
suffering  from  a spoonful  of  burning  soup. 

44  As  I live,  a salmon !”  exclaimed  Dick,  start- 
ing into  an  attitude  of  surprise.  “It  is  early 
in  the  season  for  such  fish.” 

“It  was  sent  from  Scotland  in  ice,”  replied 
Agnep.^  I 
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“It  is  a noble  animal,”  said  Dick,  using 
an  aerial  fish-knife  with  wonderful  dexterity. 

44  There  is  no  sport  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  salmon-fishing,  particularly  on  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  rivers.  The  noble  sceneiy,  the  rapid  river, 
the  long  lithe  rod,  the  whizzing  line  that  drops 
the  gorgeous  fly  into  the  deep  pool  where  the 
silver-sided  rascals  lurk.  Then  the  strike ! the 
quick  whirring  of  the  wheel ; the  flashing  leaps 
of  the  captive ; the  moments  of  agony  when  the 
line  slackens  as  he  runs  up  stream ; the  joy 
when  he  pulls  again;  the  breathless  anxiety 
when  the  gaff  is  thrust  under  him  as  he  swims ; 
the  deep  sigh  of  relief  when  he  is  hauled  flap- 
ping, shining,  bleeding,  dying  into  the  boat ; all 
this  is — ” 

44  Very  eloquent,  no  doubt,”  says  Agnes ; “but 
your  salmon  is  cooling  oil  this  time,  my  dear 
husband.” 

44  Ah ! true,”  eries  Dick,  with  a sudden  start, 
and  applying  himself  with  instant  vigor  to  the 
discussion  of  a supposed  cut  of  rosy  flesh  with 
mealy  flakes  of  white  lying  in  the  crevices  of  the 
meat.  44  What  a delicious  salmon ! Wc  are  in- 
debted to  our  noble  friend  in  Scotland.” 

“You  will  find  this  Turban  de  volaille  aux 
truffks  very  excellent,”  said  Agnes,  peering  with 
the  air  of  a connoisseur  at  the  ideal  dish  before 
her. 

44  Francis’  last  master  says  that  he  is  cele- 
brated for  it.” 

14  Hum ! we  will  see,’  muttered  Dick,  pursing 
up  his  lips,  and  leaning  back  as  far  as  he  could 
on  the  wine-box,  with  a critical  importance. 
“Good  Heavens!  Agnes,”  he  exclaimed  the 
moment  after,  with  an  air  of  horror, 44  how  could 
you  recommend  this  ? Why,  the  fellow  has  not 
put  a single  cock’s  comb  in  it.  Pshaw ! Here, 
John ! take  this  away,  and  tell  Francis  if  he 
sends  up  a dish  of  that  kind  again,  I will  con- 
demn him  to  eat  it.” 

“ Fortunately  there  are  some  delicious  cote- 
kites  a la  financiers  left,  so  that  wo  can  dispense 
with  the  volaUle  ” says  Agnes. 

“ They  arc  indeed  excellent,”  answers  Dick, 
making  believe  that  his  mouth  is  full  of  the  suc- 
culent meat  of  the  cotelettes . 

So  on  through  the  whole  of  this  strange  re- 
past. Delicacy  after  delicacy  was  announced ; 
some  relished,  others  criticised,  more  dismissed 
indignantly.  The  unlucky  Francois  came  in 
for  many  severe  rebukes  transmitted  through 
the  mythical  John.  The  game  was  pronounced 
overdone,  and  an  English  pheasant — a present 
from  an  illustrious  British  friend — was  con- 
demned as  having  been  utterly  spoiled  in  the 
dressing.  The  dessert,  however,  consisting  of 
a soufflet , and  a delicious  confection  called  Ga- 
teaux Egypticrmt,  was  solemnly  pronounced  to 
be  perfect,  and  John  was  commissioned  to  con- 
vey a flattering  compliment  to  Francis,  as  a 
salve  for  the  rebukes  given  during  the  previous 
courses.  Two  children,  playing  at  “ feasting,” 
could  not  have  conducted  this  visionary  repast 
more  earnestly.  The  correct  wines  were  drank 
at  the  correct  moment,  and  all  the  liftle  eere- 
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monies  of  a formal  dinner  scrupulously  per- 
formed. 

When  all  was  over — when  the  coffee  had  been 
served  and  drank — when  the  table  had  been 
cleared  away,  and  John  had  respectfully  re- 
tired, the  eyes  of  the  young  couple  met,  and  a 
flash  of  laughter  sprang  from  the  encounter. 
Casting  aside  the  elegant  formality  of  the  great 
lady  en  grand  temie,  Agnes  ran  to  her  husband, 
and  clasping  him  round  the  neck,  fairly  sobbed 
out  her  laughter  on  his  breast. 

44  Do  you  know,  dear,”  said  Dick,  after  a lit- 
tle while,  “ it  may  entail  on  me  the  reputation 
of  being  a glutton ; of  having  a wolf  in  my  stom- 
ach ; of  being  a vampire,  or  a thousand  other 
unpleasant  reports,  but  I nevertheless  can  not 
help  confessing  that  I feel  rather  more  hungry 
than  I did  before  I commenced  that  exquisite 
dinner,  which,  in  spite  of  some  failures,  docs 
Francois  infinite  credit  on  the  whole.” 

“Would  you  like  to  dine  over  again,  Dick?” 
inquired  his  wife  with  a grave  air.  “ Nothing 
is  easier,  yon  know.” 

44 Certainly,”  answered  Dick  dubiously,  “no- 
thing is  easier — but — but  I’m  rather  afraid  that 
my  tastes  are  becoming  somewhat  coarse.  I 
am  really  ashamed  of  the  very  idea ; but  the 
fact  is  that  at  this  very  moment  I have  an  in- 
tense longing  for  a piece  of  roast  beef.” 

“That  is  singular,”  said  Agnes  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  “ However,  Nature  sometimes  avenges 
herself  on  luxury,  by  afflicting  her  votaries  with 
homely  tastes.  I really  pity  you,  Dick.  For 
my  part,  nothing  less  delicate  than  a reed-bird — 
tender,  succulent,  melting — an  epitome,  in  fact, 
of  perfume,  nourishment,  and  flavor — nothing 
less  than  this  could  possibly  tempt  my  pamper- 
ed appetite.” 

“I  declare,  Agnes,”  cried  Dick,  “I  have  a 
fancy  just  now  to  behave  like  a poor  devil  who 
hasn't  got  a penny.  Yes ! you  may  shrug  your 
shoulders,  but  I really  wish  to  divest  myself  of 
my  splendor,  and  commit  an  act  that  contradicts 
the  magnificence  with  which  we  are  surrounded.” 

“ Explain  yourself.” 

“ You  remember  that  magnificent  edition  of 
Erasmus  which  my  old  friend,  Harry  Waters, 
gave  me  when  I was  going  abroad.  Well,  I 
cherish  that  book  dearly,  for  the  sake  of  him, 
and  the  few  affectionate  lines  he  has  written  on 
the  fly-leaf.  Now  if  a very  poor  man  had  that 
book  he  would  sell  it,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to 
dispose  of,  for  it  is  clasped  with  silver,  and  is 
worth  something ; so  I,  who  wish,  merely  for  a 
freak,  to  experience  the  sensations  of  a poor 
man,  have  an  idea  of  going  out  and  selling  that 
book — merely  for  the  sake  of  the  illusion,  yon 
know.  Nothing  more,  on  my  honor.” 

“You  always  had  queer  fancies,  dear,”  an- 
swered Agnes,  as  unconcernedly  as  if  she  had 
millions  in  her  purse ; but  one  might  see  beneath 
all  that  careless  gayety  a sudden  flash  of  hope 
sparkle  for  an  instant.  One  could  see  very 
plainly  that  this  book — which,  doubtless,  had 
till  then  been  forgotten — gave  her  a new  lease 
of  life;  (tone  conld,  plainly  how  bravely 


she  had  been  smiling  in  the  faces  of  Hunger 
and  of  Death. 

“Let  me  perform  the  last  act  of  the  million- 
aire before  I play  the  part  of  a beggar,”  said 
Dick,  rising  joyously  from  his  wine-box.  “ Sar- 
danapalus  burned  his  furniture ; why  should  not 
I consume  my  chairs  ? The  fire  is  going  out  in 
a most  unaccountable  manner ; let  us  see  how 
this  fauteidl  will  blase.”  So  saying  he  broke  the 
wine-box  into  fragments,  and  cast  it  into  the 
almost  fireless  grate. 

The  wine-box  blazed.  A lofty  ruddy  flame 
sprang  up  in  the  fire-place,  and  shed  a glow 
over  the  cold,  naked  room.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
purple  Burgundy  that  once  had  lain  between 
those  few  boards  had  left  some  portion  of  its 
fiery  heart  behind  it.  Who  knows  but  that  a 
bottle  of  that  glowing  wine  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment sparkling  on  some  splendid  table — that 
in  some  other  hemisphere  the  curtains  were 
drawn  close,  and  the  wax-lights  blazing,  and 
some  party  of  jolly  fellows,  with  legs  well  stretclv- 
ed  under  the  shining  mahogany,  were  toasting 
beautiful  women,  while  the  case  which  held  the 
precious  juice  they  were  quaffing,  the  shell  from 
which  the  soul  that  they  were  inhaling  had  fled, 
was  burning  in  a rusty  grate,  and  making  a bon- 
fire to  scare  away  the  wehr-wolf,  Death  ? 

“The  blaze  is  really  quite  cheerful,”  said 
Agnes,  wanning  her  hands,  while  a faint  glow 
of  pleasure  spread  itself  over  her  face.  “Do 
you  know  that  I think  a wood-fire  preferable  to 
all  others.” 

“ It  recalls  the  feudal  times,”  answered  Dick. 

44  We  are  in  a vast  baronial  hall.  The  roof  is 
solid  with  ribs  of  blackened  oak,  and  antlers 
hang  from  the  walls,  to  each  horn  of  which 
cling  a thousand  memories  of  the  chase.  The 
floor  is  of  solid  stone.  Old  tattered  banners 
droop  from  the  walls,  and  wave  heavily,  as  if  too 
weak  with  age  to  shake  off  the  thickening  dust 
that  soils  their  historic  splendor.  No  modern 
garments  6hroud  our  limbs.  Yon,  dearest,  are 
clad  in  a lustrous  Cr&moisie  velvet,  with  peaked 
stomacher,  and  stately  train  sweeping  on  the 
ground.  A cavalier’s  hat,  with  its  trailing  feath- 
er, droops  over  my  temples.  My  sword  clangs 
against  the  pavement,  and  I assnme  a pictur- 
esque and  haughty  attitude,  as  I stand  with  my 
back  to  the  wide  fire-place,  where  huge  logs  of 
oak,  supported  by  iron  * dogs,’  spit  and  blaze, 
and  send  streams  of  sparkles  up  the  huge  chim- 
ney. I am  at  present  meditating  whether  Hu- 
bert the  seneschal  6hall  be  beheaded  or  not. 

Shall  I order  his  instant  execution,  or—” 

44  Sell  the  book,”  interrupted  Agnes ; 44  please 
yourself.” 

44  By  Jove,  I forgot !’”  said  Dick,  forgetting  in 
a moment  all  his  splendor  and  feudality.  44  Ag- 
nes, I’ll  be  back  in  five  minutes.  Tell  John  to 
prepare  tea,  and  let  us  have  the  Store*  service,” 
and  he  bolted  down  the  crazy  stairs,  reaching 
the  bottom  in  a few  bounds. 

Agnes  smiled  sorrowfully  as  she  crouched 
over  the  rapidly-sinking  fire.  The  wine-box 
was  fast  losing  its  fiery  spirit,  and  was  clugener- 
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ating  into  a dull  mass  of  blackening  embers. 
Now  that  her  joyous  young  husband  was  away, 
she  had  no  one  with  whom  she  could  laugh  at 
misery.  It  takes  two  to  light  that  crawling, 
cruel  monster.  The  moment  the  echoes  of  his 
feet  had  died  away,  the  horror  laid  its  cold  hand 
upon  her  heart.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried 
to  sing,  to  laugh  to  herself,  to  conjure  up  those 
comical  visions  which  she  and  Dick  had  used  so 
often  before  as  an  exorcism.  She  felt  a black 
wall,  as  it  were,  closing  gradually  round  her. 
The  air  became  too  thick  to  breathe.  The  last 
bit  of  sky  was  gradually  being  shut  off — then — 
then  a quick  foot  on  the  stairs,  a merry  cricket- 
like Voice,  a half-sung  carol,  and  Dick  burst  into 
the  room,  performing  a species  of  triumphal 
dance.  A piece  of  paper  fluttered  in  his  hand. 

“Two  dollars!"  he  cried,  executing  an  in- 
describable figure.  “Going  for  two  dollars! 
This  splendid,  magnificent,  delicious,  succulent 
book,  with  silver  facings,  like  a militia  officer, 
going  for  two  dollars ! Who’ll  bid  ? Only  two 
dollars ! Gone  at  two  dollars !" 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say — " said  Agnes,  ris- 
ing eagerly. 

“I  do.  I absolutely  got  two  dollars  for  the 
book.  ’Twaa  worth  fifteen,  but  then  you  know 
we  must  not  be  too  nice.  Isn’t  it  splendid  ?" 
and  he  waved  the  two-dollar  bill  as  a young  en- 
sign waves  his  standard  in  the  battle.  “I 
brought  it  home,  Agnes  dear,  because  I think 
you  are  the  best  person  to  spend  it.  These 
wretches  of  trades-people  would  certainly  cheat 
me  if  I attempted  to  buy  any  eatables.  What 
shall  it  be?” 

“What  do  you  think  of  sausages?"  said  Ag- 
nes, suggesting  rather  timidly.  “They  are 
oheap  and — ” 

“ Excellent  1"  cried  Dick,  with  a new  pirou- 
ette, “charming!  I adore  the  sausage.  Sau- 
sage, with  some  nice  white  bread,  a pat  of  but- 
ter, and  a few  apples,  and  we  shall  feast  in 
dazzling  splendor !” 

“Not  forgetting  a cigar  for  Dick,"  whispered 
Agnes,  looking  up  lovingly  in  his  face.  “I 
know  that  you  long  for  a cigar.” 

“Angel!”  cried  Dick,  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  and  waltzing  round  the  room  with  her. 
“There  are  no  soundings  to  the  deeps  of  wo- 
man’s love !" 

“I’m  off  to  the  market,  love,"  said  Agnes, 
giving  him  a kiss ; but  this  chaste  salute  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a knock  at  the  door. 
Both  hearts  leaped.  Who  could  it  be?  A new 
misfortune  ? The  bookseller,  where  Dick  sold 
the  book,  seemed  suspicious  about  his  being  in 
possession  of  such  property.  Heaven  grant  that 
nothing  unpleasant  threatened,  was  the  prayer 
of  the  young  couple. 

“Does  Mr.  Burdoon  live  here?”  said  a veiy 
deep,  gruff  voice. 

“Yes,”  said  Dick  boldly,  “come  in." 

A short  thickset  man  in  a great-coat  entered, 
and  stood  near  the  door.  It  was  a dusky  twi- 
light in  the  room.  The  Assyrian  bonfire  of  the 
wine-box  .hod  just  expired  in  a few  convulsive 
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sparkles,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Dick  endeav- 
ored to  discern  the  stranger’s  countenance. 

“ Are  you  Mr#  Burdoon  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 

“ I am,"  answered  Dick ; “ what  is  your  busi- 
ness, Sir?  I would  ask  you  to  be  seated,  but, 
unfortunately,  all  my  furniture  is  packed  up." 

“Never  mind,”  answered  the  man,  gruffly. 

“You  sold  a book  a short  time  since  at  Mr. 
Marbell’s  book-store,  did  you  not  ?” 

“I  really  am  not  aware,  Sir,"  said  Dick, 
haughtily,  “ that  this  is  any  one’s  business  but 
my  own." 

“ Softly,  softly,  my  friend,"  answered  the  new- 
comer. “No  need  of  quarreling.  How  did  that 
book  come  into  your  possession  ?" 

“ Are  you  a police  officer  ?"  inquired  Dick,  in 
a menacing  tone. 

“Never  mind,"  said  the  man,  “answer  my 
question  first." 

“ When  I have  answered  it  I shall  kick  you 
down  stairs,  my  friend.” 

“I’ll  run  the  risk,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a 
short  laugh. 

“ Well,  then,  I was  made  a present  of  it  by  a 
friend,"  answered  Dick,  making  an  ominous 
step  toward  the  intruder. 

“ Wait  a moment — don’t  kick  me  down  stain 
just  yet.  Why  did  you  part  with  that  book  Y* 

“Curse  you,  that’s  none  of  your  business,” 
cried  Dick,  savagely.  “ If  you  value  your  bones 
you’ll  leave  me.” 

“I  don’t  value  my  bones,  so  I’ll  stay  until 
you  have  answered  me,"  said  the  man,  very 
quietly.  Dick  could  not  help  6miling  at  this 
audacity. 

“Every  question  I answer,"  said  he,  “I  shall 
give  you  an  additional  kick  for — you  know  the 
terms.  Ask  away.” 

“Why  did  you  part  with  that  book?" 

“Because  I was  starving.  Because  I saw 
my  wife  fainting,  and  dying  of  cold  and  hunger 
before  my  eyes,  all  the  time  with  a brave  smile 
upon  her  lips.  Because  I have  sought  for  work 
and  could  not  get  it.  Because  there  was  neither 
food,  nor  fire,  nor  furniture  in  this  wretched  hole. 
Because  Starvation  was  flapping  his  wings  like 
a vulture,  hoping  each  moment  to  plunge  his 
beak  into  our  vitals — for  these  reasons  I sold 
the  book  that  dear  old  Harry  Waters  gave  me, 
and  for  none  other  would  I havo  profaned  his 
gift.  Now  I have  exposed  my  misery  to  you. 

Sir,  whoever  you  are,  and  you  shall  pay  dearly 
for  it.  I will  break  every  bone  in  your  body,” 
and  he  sprang  like  a tiger  at  the  short  thickset 
man,  who  stood  in  the  gloom.  He  felt  himself 
suddenly  seized  by  the  shoulder,  and  rooted  to 
the  earth,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  grip  of  an 
enormous  vice. 

“ Dick  Burdoon,”  said  the  thickset  man,  and 
this  time  his  voice  was  sweet  and  soft  as  a 
woman’s,  “ You  are  not  going  to  kick  me,  Dick 
Burdoon ; for  many  a star-lit  night,  in  the  si- 
lent fields,  you  have  lain  with  my  arms  around 
you,  and  your  head  upon  my  bosom,  while  we 
talked  of  the  splendid  things  we  would  achieve 

when  we  two  went  out  into  life  hand-in-hand. 

On 
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Dick  trembled  like  a leaf,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

“Yon  will  not  kick  me,  Dick  Burdoon,”  went 
on  the  thickset  man,  loosening  his  grasp  of 
Dick’s  shoulder,  and  drawing  closer  as  he  spoke, 
“because  one  day  when  the  sun  was  pitiless, 
and  the  river  cool,  a young,  weak  boy,  tempted 
by  the  clear  waters,  ventured  into  a deep  part, 
and  went  down.  And  then  his  friend,  older 
and  stronger  than  himself,  plunged  in,  determ- 
ined to  rescue  that  fair  boy  or  perish  with  him. 
And  he  dived  into  the  deep  waters  twice,  and 
the  second  time  he  found  him,  clasped  in  the 
meshes  of  loathsome  weeds,  with  the  merciless 
river  sweeping  away  his  young  life.  The  elder 
boy  struggled  with  him  to  land,  and  when  they 
reached  the  shore  people  could  scarce  tell  the 
saviour  from  the  saved.  But  when  both  recov- 
ered their  strength  and  speech,  the  younger  boy 
swore  eternal  gratitude  to  his  preserver,  and 
they  vowed  to  be  friends  for  evermore.” 

“I  remember — I remember!”  cried  Dick,  sob- 
bingly. 

“Since  that  time,”  continued  the  thickset 
man,  “their  paths  in  life  lay  asunder,  but  I 
know  that  in  the  hearts  of  both  the  old,  old 
friendship  lived  still,  and  that  if  one  of  the  twain 
was  frowned  on  by  the  world,  the  other  would 
pour  out  his  life  in  smiles  to  make  it  sunshine 
with  him  again.  That  is  why  I know  that  you 
will  not  kick  mo,  Dick  Burdoon.” 

“Harry ! Harry  Waters — my  dear,  dear  old 
boy!”  cried  Dick,  through  his  tears,  and  fling- 
ing himself  into  the  thickset  man’s  arms.  “God 
bless  you  for  coming,  Harry,  for  I needed  you 
sorely.” 

“I  saw  you,  my  boy,”  said  Harry,  folding 
him  in  an  embrace  so  gentle  that  one  would 
imagine  he  was  fondling  a child — “ I saw  you 
the  moment  you  entered  the  shop.  You  know 
I was  always  famous  for  poking  in  old  book- 
stores, and  I am  glad  I have  such  tastes.  I 
saw  you  selling  the  old  Erasmus,  my  boy,  and 
knew  that  something  must  be  wrong  with  you. 
I followed  you  here,  and  now  we  three  are 
joined,  thank  God,  for  a long  time  to  come,” 
and  the  kind  fellow  took  poor,  timid  Agnes’s 
hand  and  drew  her  close  till  all  three  were 
united  in  one  fond  trinity  of  love. 

Need  I tell  how  Harry  Waters,  the  rich  bache- 
lor, swept  Agnes  and  Dick  off  that  evening  to 
his  house,  and  mode  much  of  them  there? 
Need  I say  how  they  lived  with  him  until  Dick 
got  employment,  from  which  he  has  gradually 
raised  himself  to  be  a great  merchant?  Need 
I tell  about  that  solemn  christening,  whereat 
Dick's  first-born  was  named,  with  much  cere- 
mony, Harry  Waters  Bnrdoon  ? A hint  of  all 
those  happy  days  will,  I am  sure,  be  enough 
for  the  warm-hearted  reader,  who  has  long 
since,  I know,  wished  the  young  couple  a full 
meal.  One  thing  I must  relate,  however — an 
incident  that  occurred  on  the  very  evening  when 
the  Erasmus  was  sold.  When  the  sobbings  and 
tho  embraces  were  all  over,  Harry  Waters,  by 


“ By  the  way,  have  you  dined  yet  ?” 

Dick  turned  to  his  wife,  who  smiled. 

“Oh!  yes,  we  dined  sumptuously  an  hour 
ago,”  said  Dick. 

“ Ah ! indeed !”  said  Harry,  rather  surprised. 

“ Yes ! we  dined  with  Duke  Humphrey !” 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  OCCURRENCE  IN 
LAMBETH. 

BY  G.  P.  K.  JAMES. 

“ VESTERDAY  morning,  about  a quarter  to 

J-  six  o’clock,  os  police  constable  B 45  was 
returning  from  his  round,  he  perceived  the  door 
of  a house  in  Transom  Street,  Lambeth,  appa- 
rently not  quite  closed,  and  judging  that  it  must 
have  been  left  in  this  condition  all  night,  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  enter  in  order  to  warn 
the  inhabitants  against  such  gross  carelessness, 
which  only  gives  encouragement  to  the  pilfer- 
ing habits  long  a reproach  to  that  neighbor- 
hood. On  pushing  the  door,  however,  he  found 
that  it  was  chained  on  the  inside,  and  now  feel- 
ing his  suspicions  still  more  excited,  he  knocked 
loudly  for  admission.  No  answer  was  re  tamed 
from  the  house ; but  his  repeated  applications 
to  the  knocker  called  forth  several  of  the  neigh- 
bors, from  whom  he  received  information  which 
induced  him  at  once  to  force  his  way  in.  This 
was  effected  by  means  of  a crowbar  obtained 
from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Tibbits,  a blacksmith, 
five  doors  farther  down  the  street,  which,  being 
introduced  through  the  small  aperture  left  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  door  post,  when  the 
former  was  pushed  back  as  far  as  the  chain 
would  allow  it,  wrenched  out  the  staple  through 
which  the  iron  catch  was  passed.  Immediately 
this  was  accomplished  the  officer  and  four  of 
the  nearest  neighbors,  namely,  Mr.  Andrew 
Tibbits,  the  blacksmith  above  mentioned,  Mis- 
tress Golding,  a lady  who  keeps  a chandler’s* 
shop  opposite,  Mr.  Stimpkins  the  tailor  in  the 
same  street,  and  Mr.  John  Piggensdorfl^  the 
German  sausage-maker  who  lives  at  the  comer, 
entered  the  honse  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

“ Nothing  of  any  importance  met  their  eyes  in 
the  parlor,  which  is  a small  room  fronting  the 
street.  Every  thing  seemed  in  perfect  order, 
and  wore  evidence  of  two  people  having  taken 
tea  there.  The  teapot  was  found  quite  cold, 
but  half  full,  with  two  teacups  on  the  table, 
which  had  clearly  been  used  the  night  before. 

The  sugar  basin  was  in  its  place,  and  the  silver 
teaspoons  had  not  been  disturbed.  The  win- 
dow shutters  also  in  all  the  under  rooms  were 
shut  and  haired ; and  in  the  farther  examina-  * 
tion  which  took  place  after  the  discovery  of  the 
facts  presented  above  stairs,  it  was  found  that 
every  fastening  was  firmly  fixed  and  undis- 
turbed in  the  lower  part  of  the  house.  The 
back  parlor  offered  nothing  worthy  of  remark, 
all  the  furnitqre  being  in  order;  and  the  parties 
who  had  entered  would  have  been  inclined  to 
think  thr.t  the  inhabitants  had  clandestinely  left 
the  house,  had  such  an  idea  been  compatible 
with  the  fact  of  all  the  doors  and  windows  be- 
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ing  fastened  on  the  inner  side.  After  inspect- 
ing the  ground  floor,  the  constable  and  those 
who  were  with  him  ascended  the  stairs  and  en- 
tered the  front  room,  where  a spectacle  pre- 
sented itself  which  at  once  accounted  for  the 
solemn  stillness  which  pervaded  the  dwelling. 
On  the  floor,  near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her 
throat  cut  in  a ghastly  manner,  lay  an  old  lady 
whom  the  neighbors  instantly  recognized  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  was  quite  dead, 
and  indeed  must  have  expired  in  a few  min- 
utes after  receiving  the  injury  which  caused  her 
death ; for  the  wound  severed  both  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  completely  dividing  the  carotid 
artery  and  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side,  and 
coming  within  the  breadth  of  a shilling  of  the 
former  on  the  left.  The  idea  that  she  had  com- 
mitted suicide  naturally  suggested  itself  from 
the  circumstances,  especially  as  the  deceased 
was  known  to  be  a person  of  very  singular  hab- 
its ; but  no  instrument  w ith  which  the  cut  could 
have  been  performed  was  found  in  the  room 
after  the  most  diligent  search ; and  moreover, 
a cut  from  some  sharp  instrument  in  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand  testified  trumpet-tongued  that 
she  had  resisted  the  sanguinary  purpose  of  her 
murderer. 

“No  clew  has  yet  been  discovered  as  to  his 
means  of  entrance  or  escape.  The  little  yard 
behind  the  house  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the 
most  minute  examination  has  failed  to  discover  | 
the  trace  of  a footstep  there.  But  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  skill  and  address  of 
our  justly  celebrated  detective  force  will  not  be 
found  at  fault  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  sus- 
picions point  at  a certain  person,  whom  for  ob- 
vious reasons  we  shall  not  more  distinctly  des- 
ignate.” 

Such  was  a paragraph  that  met  my  eyes  in 
one  of  the  morning  papers  of  the  6th  of  May, 
182-.  Stripping  it  of  its  verbiage,  and  setting 
aside  the  “trumpet  tongues”  and  “sharp  in- 
struments,” etc.,  it  appeared  simply  that  an  ec- 
centric old  lady  had  been  murdered  in  Lam- 
beth no  one  knew  how.  This  was  my  conclu- 
sion over  my  first  cup  of  coflee ; but  before  I 
had  Bipped  out  the  second,  I began  to  doubt 
whether  there  were  not  something  more  in  the 
matter.  If  the  statements  of  the  article  manu- 
facturer were  true,  it  w as  indeed  a very  curious 
and  mysterious  affair. 

If — there  was  the  question.  How  often  is  it 
that  we  see  correct  statements  of  any  thing 
whatever  that  occurs  being  furnished  by  daily 
journals,  especially  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
affair  ? Docs  it  not  rather  seem  that  a false,  a 
perverted,  and  exaggerated  account  is  given  one 
day  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it  the  next, 
with  a new  apocrypha,  to  be  re-corrected  on  the 
day  following  ? 

The  end  of  all  these  questions  was,  that  I 
determined  to  go  myself  to  the  spot  I knew 
something  of  the  locality,  even  of  the  very 
street ; and  I thought  that,  at  all  events,  if  the 
tale  were  substantially  true,  it  would  be  worth 
whyo  to  trace  it  out;|if  it  were  principally  false, 
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I should  get  at  the  truth.  I accordingly  got 
into  a cab  and  drove  over  to  Lambeth ; but  I 
took  care  to  alight  two  or  three  streets’  distance 
from  the  house  I sought,  and  thence  trudged 
forward  on  foot. 

Most  people  in  London — at  least  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  less  busy,  and  in  the 
less  aristocratic  parts  of  the  metropolis  where 
mediocrity  and  inactivity  vegetate — know  Tran- 
som Street.  It  is  what  is  called  a “ respectable 
street that  is,  a street  where  there  is  only  one 
public  house  and  no  pawnbrokers.  It  is  nar- 
row, however,  and  dull,  with  the  red  houses 
rising,  grenadier-like,  close  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fight  the  next 
moment.  The  buildings  bear  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  well  smoked ; and,  very  fiimsily  built 
at  first,  they  have  not  acquired  any  appearance 
of  additional  stability  from  the  crooked  finger 
of  Time  having  scraped  out  the  mortar  of  the 
pointings. 

The  first  house  I came  to  was  that  of  Mr.  Pig- 
gensdorff,  described  in  the  newspaper  as  “the 
German  sausage-maker  who  lives  at  the  cor- 
ner.” By  the  way,  the  journal  had  denied  Mr. 
Piggensdorff  his  fair  proportion,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Piggensdorff  dealt  in  dead  pig  in  all  its 
shapes;  and  looking  in  at  his  window  at  the 
number  of  dead  hogs  there  ranged,  I felt  that 
a man  so  accustomed  to  murder  must  have  let 
a great  number  of  little  incidents  escape  him. 

I therefore  passed  by  his  door,  and  soon  saw  a 
shop  with  a keg  of  Dutch  butter  on  the  step,  a 
box  of  raisins  in  the  window,  and  the  name 
Golding  in  large  letters  over  all.  This  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ; and  next  but  one 
I perceived  a public  house,  with  a clap-board 
painted  in  blue  and  white  upon  the  door-post, 
indicating  that  it  was  called  the  Checquers. 
Several  people,  principally  men,  were  gossiping 
before  that  house ; but  a glance  into  Mrs.  Gold- 
ing’s shop  showed  me  metal  more  attractive 
than  either  her  butter  or  her  raisins.  This  was 
the  coat  of  a police  constable,  with  stiff  collar 
and  glazed  hat,  in  the  individual  bearing  which 
official  signs  I recognized  an  acquaintance. 
Constable  Greenly,  whom  I now  found  to  be 
no  other  than  B 45  of  the  newspapers,  had  been 
employed  by  me  more  than  once  in  some  busi- 
ness matters,  and  had  been  well  paid  for  his 
services. 

I accordingly  walked  across  the  street,  en- 
tered Mrs.  Golding’s  shop,  and  accosted  him. 

He  was  all  deference  and  respect ; for  one  of 
the  principal  members  of  great  law  firms  is  al- 
ways reverenced  in  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  of  the 
police  force,  who  look  upon  themselves  as  a sort 
of  link  between  two  professions  less  dissimilar 
than  they  seem  at  first  sight — a sort  of  half-breed 
between  the  bar  and  the  army. 

My  first  questions  elicited  from  him  and  float 
Mrs.  Golding  (who  was  running  over  with  mur- 
der) numerous  details  of  what  had  occurred  on 
their  first  entrance  into  the  house,  all  of  which 
tended  to  show  that  the  newspaper  account  was 
substantially  correct.  My  interest  was  now, 
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however,  a good  deal  excited,  and  I asked 
Greenly  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  go  mid  examine  the  premises  with  my  own 


eyes. 

“Certainly,  Sir, certainly,”  he  said;  “I  hare 
got  the  key.  The  a<Qourned  inquest  is  to  meet 
at  the  Checquers  in  half  an  hour;  but  I can 
show  you  all  the  places  before  that.  There  is 
not  much  to  see  but  the  poor  old  lady  herself. 
We  let  her  lie  till  the  jury  had  viewed  the  body, 
but  after  that,  by  permission  of  the  coroner,  we 
took  her  up  and  put  her  on  the  bed  quite  com- 
fortable.” 

Hang  the  fellow ! what  a ghastly  idea  of  com- 
fort he  had! 


We  went  over  the  street,  Greenly  lingering 
behind  for  a moment  to  tell  Mrs.  Golding  that 
I was  a great  lawyer,  and  a very  curious  gentle- 
man, and  he  unlocked  the  street-door  to  give 
me  admission.  A number  of  loiterers  round 
the  door  of  the  Checquers  were  darting  after 
ns  to  get  in  too ; but  Greenly,  without  words, 
warned  them  off  by  a mere  Bow  Street  look,  and 
shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  The  parlors,  the 
kitchens,  etc.,  were  all  exactly  as  he  had  found 
them,  with  the  exception  of  a chink  of  the  win- 
dow-shutter being  left  open  in  each  room.  But 
he  explained  to  me,  and  showed  me  exactly 
how  each  had  been  fastened ; and  it  was  very 
apparent  that  no  one  could  have  got  out  of  the 
house  that  way,  having  nobody  but  a dead  wo- 
man in  it.  Up  stairs  we  next  went,  and  there 
certainly  the  sight  was  horrible.  The  poor  old 
woman  had  been  stretched  upon  the  bed  in  the 
front  room  in  her  clothes,  and  a sheet  drawn 
over  her  as  far  as  the  neck ; but  a part  of  the 
ghastly  wound  was  uncovered,  and  the  ashy 
white  face  above  seemed  to  bear  still  an  ex- 
pression of  pain  and  mortal  terror.  Then  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  partly  dabbling  a little  piece 
of  carpet  which  was  stretched  there,  partly  stain- 
ing the  uncovered  floor,  was  a great  blotch  of 
blood  unwiped  up,  and  indeed  not  yet  quite 
dry.  I felt  all  the  dreadful  character  of  the 
scene;  but  I am  accustomed  to  sights  which 
make  men’s  blood  run  cold,  and  I stood  and 
gased  at  the  harsh,  wan  countenance,  with  its 
petrified  expression  of  terror.  I even  lifted  a 
part  of  the  cap,  and,  in  doing  so,  brought  part 
of  the  gray  hair  up  with  it.  It  had  evidently 
been  tom  from  the  roots ; and  pointing  out  the 
feet  to  Greenly,  I said,  “There  has  been  a ter- 
rible struggle  before  the  deed  was  done.” 

“ There  has  indeed,  Sir.  The  poor  old  creat- 
ure died  hard,  Til  warrant,”  said  the  policeman, 
with  more  feeling  in  his  tone  than  I thought  he 
would  have  displayed,  “ She  would  fight  for 
her  money,  if  not  for  her  life.” 

44  Robbery  was  the  object,  I suppose,”  replied  I. 

“Oh,  that's  certain,  Sir,”  said  Greenly.  “They 
rummaged  her  pockets,  and  cleared  out  that 
cupboard,  too.  She  had  lots  o’  money,  I don’t 
doubt;  for  she  was  very  stingy,  die  neighbors 
•ay,  and  we  find  she  had  a very  good  sum  in 
long  annuities — more  to  live  on  than  she  ever 
spent.  They  got  a in  od  haul  up  here,  and  that’s 
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the  reason,  I suppose,  they  never  went  down 
stairs  after  the  plate.” 

“But  how  could  they  get  in  and  out?”  I asked, 
musing.  “ Were  these  windows  shut  too  ?” 

“All  down,  Sir,”  answered  Greenly.  “It 
must  have  been  people  who  knew  the  premises 
and  the  neighborhood  well;  and  I’ll  tell  yon 
how  it  must  have  been  done — there  was  no  oth- 
er way  to  do  it.  You  see  the  two  windows  in 
this  room  were  not  only  down,  but  the  spring 
bolts  atop  were  fastened ; but  though  the  win- 
dow in  the  litde  back  room  looking  into  the  yard 
was  drawn  down,  the  bolt  was  back.  That  was 
the  only  way  any  one  could  get  in  or  could  get 
out.” 

44  What’s  the  height  ?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  twelve  feet,  I dare  say,  Sir,”  said  the 
policeman;  44  but  that  makes  no  difference.  No- 
body could  have  jumped  it ; for  the  window  was 
pulled  down  after  them,  and  there  is  not  room 
upon  the  sill  for  a cat  to  turn  round.  They 
must  have  had  a ladder,  got  in  by  that  window, 
robbed  and  murdered  the  poor  old  soul ; then 
out  again,  closing  the  window  to  hide  how  they 
did  it.” 

44  Then  there  must  have  been  collusion  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  neighbors,”  I said;  44 for 
from  the  stairs  I perceived  that  the  yard  is  sur- 
rounded by  houses.” 

44 Likely,” replied  Greenly,  laconically;  44 but 
none  of  them  will  peach  at  present.  I dare  say 
they  have  had  snacks,  for  in  that  closet,  if  the 
gossip  be  true,  she  kept  a number  of  valuables 
well  worth  sharing.” 

I turned  toward  the  closet  and  opened  the 
door,  which  was  unlocked  and  had  the  key  in 
it.  Not  an  article  was  left  within.  If  it  had 
really  ever  contained  any  thing,  the  sweep  was 
clean  and  complete.  I remarked,  indeed,  a 
splinter  of  wood  lying  on  the  floor,  but  where  it 
came  from  I oould^not  perceive,  for  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  door  having  been  forcibly 
opened. 

I then  went  into  the  back  room,  where  was  a 
little  bed  and  some  women's  apparel  lying  about. 

I threw  open  and  drew  down  the  window,  and 
found  that  it  was  very  hard  to  move — more  es- 
pecially to  pull  down.  The  mystery,  in  my  eyes, 
became  greater  than  ever;  for  I could  hardly 
conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  standing  on  a 
ladder  outside  to  close  it  completely.  I then 
inquired  if  there  was  a trap-door  leading  to  the 
roof.  Greenly  replied  that  there  was,  but  it  bad 
been  found  secured  by  two  bolts. 

It  was  now  nearly  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
coroner’s  jury ; and  having  carefully  closed  the 
house  again,  we  wont  over  to  the  Checquers. 

| Ail  the  first  part  of  the  evidence  was  to  the  ef- 
fect stated  in  the  first  newspaper  account.  Very 
prolix  narratives  were  given  by  the  witnesses, 
and  very  absurd  questions  asked  by  the  jury. 

Then  came  a world  of  gossip,  to  which  I listened 
very  attentively  in  the  hope  of  finding  a grain 
of  corn  in  a bushel  of  chaff.  Poor  old  Mrs. 
Reader,  it  seemed,  was  a widow  of  very  penuri- 
ous and  eccentric  habits.  None  of  the  neigh  - 
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bors  had  ever  got  into  her  house  except  acci- 
dentally ; and  one  old  maiden  lady,  living  on 
the  second  door  three  doors  off,  declared  that 
she  was  not  fond  of  any  living  thing — not  even 
a cat.  This  evidence,  however,  was  rebutted  by 
others,  who  declared  that  she  had  a niece,  of 
whom  she  was  as  fond  as  she  could  be  of  any 
thing — which,  of  course,  implied  some  degree 
of  fondness  for  something — and  that  this  niece 
sometimes  slept  at  her  aunt’s  house — some- 
times had  been  known  to  stay  there  for  a week 
at  a time.  No  one  knew  her  name,  or  where 
she  came  from,  or  whither  she  went;  but  all 
agreed  that  she  was  a “very  pretty,  genteel 
young  lady,”  and  quite  gentle  and  civil-spoken 
when  any  one  addressed  her.  She  had  some- 
times, too,  been  seen  walking  with  a gentleman 
with  black  whiskers,  “ who  seemed  quite  a gen- 
tleman.” 

Upon  this  hint  the  coroner,  who  knew  a lit- 
tle more  than  the  jury,  recalled  Mrs.  Golding, 
and  inquired  if  she  had  remarked  from  her  Bhop 
— which,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  very  nearly 
opposite — any  one  enter  or  go  out  of  Mrs.  Read- 
er’s house  on  the  day  of  the  murder. 

Yes,  she  said,  she  had  seen  Miss  Emily  go  in 
and  come  out  twice  that  day.  The  first  time 
she  went  in  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  she  came  out  in  about  half  an 
hour.  Mrs.  Golding  remembered  it  quite  well, 
for  she  came  across  to  change  a five-pound  note. 

All  the  detectives  put  their  heads  forward, 
for  this  five-pound  note  was  evidently  something 
to  be  hunted  down  from  its  infancy  in  the  c ra- 
dles  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  day  of  the 
murder,  and  thenceforward  forever. 

But  Mrs.  Golding  had  more  to  tell,  and  she 
went  on  to  state  that  about  dusk  Miss  Emily 
came  out  of  her  aunt’s  house,  and  went  down 
the  street.  Mrs.  Golding  watched  her  in  a pe- 
culiar manner.  She  did  not  go  out  to  the  door 
to  watch ; but  her  shop  had  been  constructed, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  watching,  with  a project- 
ing front  having  a sort  of  elbow  with  a perpen- 
dicular row  of  panes  in  it,  through  which,  when 
a head  was  advanced  slanting  from  behind  the 
counter,  one  could  see  all  the  way  down  the 
street  Through  these  panes,  then,  Mrs.  Gold- 
ing had  seen  Miss  Emily  walk  down  almost  as 
far  as  the  shop  of  Mr.  John  Piggensdorff.  There 
she  was  joined,  or  rather  overtaken,  by  the  gen- 
tleman with  the  black  whiskers,  who  drew  her 
arm  through  his,  and  they  walked  away  together 
beyond  the  mortal  ken  of  Mrs.  Golding.  Poor 
lady ! she  knew  not  what  a storm  of  cross-ex- 
amination she  was  about  to  bring  upon  her  head, 
or  she  would  have  held  her  tongue,  I am  sure. 
She  was  asked  if  Miss  Emily  was  agitated  when 
she  came  to  change  the  note.  She  replied,  yes, 
she  thought  she  was  a good  deal  flustered.  Then 
she  was  asked  if  she  saw  where  the  gentleman 
with  the  black  whiskers  came  from  before  he 
joined  Miss  Emily.  She  declared  that  she  did 
not,  for  she  was  looking  after  the  young  lady. 
Here  she  was  solemnly  reminded  that  she  was 
upon  hey  oath,  and  asked  if  she  could  swear  that 
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he  had  not  come  out  of  Mrs.  Reader’s  house. 

To  this  she  wisely  replied  that  she  could  not 
swear  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  she  did  not 
see  where  he  came  from.  Then  followed  some 
five  hundred  questions,  tending  to  elicit  all  she 
knew  of  Miss  Emily  and  the  gentleman  with 
the  block  whiskers : what  were  their  names,  pro- 
fessions, and  relationships;  where  they  lived, 
and  what  they  had  to  do  with  each  other.  The 
coroner  and  the  jury  both  were  sometimes  very 
sharp  with  her,  and  at  others  very  cajoling;  but 
Mrs.  Golding  was  accustomed  to  deal  both  in 
vinegar  and  soap,  and  on  these  points  she  could 
not  and  did  not  give  any  information. 

The  last  question  w as,  “ Pray,  ma’am,  did  you 
ever  see  Mrs.  Reader  after  Miss  Emily,  as  you 
call  her,  quitted  the  house  ?” 

“I  never  see  her  alive,  Sir,”  replied  Mrs. 
Golding,  “ but  I see  her  dead  the  next  morn- 
ing.” 

At  a late  hour  of  the  day  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  willful  murder  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown.  They  were  wiser  men 
than  I thought  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  detectives  had  gathered 
in  a knot  round  the  door  taking  counsel  to- 
gether, and  I could  see  as  I passed  them,  that 
they  had  already  fixed  upon  the  murderer  in 
their  own  minds,  and  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
black  whiskers  was  likely  to  be  pnt  to  some  in- 
convenience if  he  could  be  found  in  London  or 
elsewhere.  My  conclusions  in  such  cases  are 
never  so  very  rapid ; for  I have  seen  too  many 
fatal  errors  committed  to  be  veiy  hasty.  I be- 
lieve that  at  least  one  man  out  of  evexy  three 
who  grace  Horsemonger  Lane  or  the  debtors’ 
door  at  Newgate,  are  judicially  murdered.  I 
therefore  left  them  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
bank  note,  and  dog  the  steps  of  their  intended 
victim,  and  determined  to  make  further  inquiries 
for  myself.  I have  said  that  I knew  something 
of  the  very  street,  which  occurred  from  my 
having  a client  who  lived  next  door  to  the  house 
of  the  murdered  woman,  and  I thought  that 
either  from  him,  his  wife,  or  family,  I might 
obtain  some  information  regarding  Mrs.  Reader 
more  precise  and  definite  than  the  mere  gossip 
of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a tolerably  well- 
informed  man,  somewhat  6oft  and  weak,  who 
possessed  a leasehold  property,  not  very  large 
but  quite  sufficient  for  a man  in  his  station, 
which  we  used  to  manage  for  him.  His  wife 
was  a shrew',  who  led  him  a terrible  life  I be- 
lieve, and  he  had  two  buxom  daughters,  very 
fond  of  ribbons  and  £oung  officers  in  the  army. 

His  chief  weakness  was  a desire  to  associate 
with  persons  above  himself,  and  as  he  had  a 
good  deal  of  cunning,  he  contrived  often  very 
dextrously  to  conceal  both  his  want  of  birth  and 
his  want  of  means  to  fit  him  for  the  society  he 
affected.  He  gave  himself  out  as  a gentleman 
who  had  seen  better  days,  but  who  had  still 
enough  left  to  give  a friend  a bottle  of  wine 
and  take  his  daughters  to  the  opera  now  and 
then.  But  I have  remarked  that  he  was  very 
sullen  when  Ms  sub-tenants  did  not  pay  up  to 
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the  day,  and  had  some  reason  to  believe  that, 
like  many  another  “ good-humored  fellow”  with 
his  equals,  he  was  a little  inclined  to  be  tyran- 
nical with  those  he  could  venture  to  bully. 

On  knocking  at  the  door,  a somewhat  sooty 
servant  girl  opened  it  and  told  me  that  Mr. 
Hartup  was  ill.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get 
np  for  two  days,  she  said. 

Mrs.  Hartup,  however,  was  at  home,  and 
into  her  presence  I was  ushered. 

“It  was  so  unfortunate,”  she  said,  “that 
Hartup  was  ill;  he  wanted  to  see  me  of  all 
things  about  that  horrid  Mr.  Lackfarthing,  who 
had  not  paid  his  rent  in  March.”  Hartup  was 
determined  to  have  the  money,  she  assured 
me,  and  had  that  day  talked  of  writing  me  a 
note  to  beg  I would  distrain. 

I quieted  her  evidently  angry  mood  by  telling 
her  that  the  rent  was  paid,  and  handing  her  the 
money ; and  then,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart, 
came  out  that  Hartup  would  not  give  the  girls 
the  spring  bonnets  he  had  promised  them,  nor 
let  them  have  a glass  coach  to  go  to  the  Hay- 
market  theatre  till  the  money  was  paid.  “ He 
has  grown  quite  morose  about  it,  I do  declare,” 
said  Mrs.  Hartup.  As  soon  as  this  affair  was 
settled  I learned  from  the  good  lady  a world  of 
small  facts  concerning  the  poor  old  woman  next 
door.  All  her  eccentricities  were  detailed  with 
a good  deal  of  spite.  I was  told  how  she  used 
to  cook  her  own  dinner  and  sweep  her  own 
room,  though  she  was  prodigiously  rich.  How 
she  had  refused  to  lend  Mrs.  Hartup  only  half- 
a-dozen  silver  spoons  when  she  had  a party, 
and  the  next  day  had  given  a golden  sovereign 
to  a beggarly  Irishwoman,  who  lived  in  those 
horrid  low  buildings  at  the  back,  just  because 
her  husband  had  been  sued  for  eleven  and  nine- 
pence  in  the  Court  of  Requests — and  Mrs.  Hart- 
up added  that  she  dared  to  say  the  Irishwoman 
or  her  husband  had  something  to  do  with  I 
know  what 

Sometimes  we  get  at  the  end  of  a long  thread 
in  the  midst  of  a confused  ball  of  very  insignifi- 
cant shreds,  and  I asked  more  about  this  Irish- 
woman ; but  I need  not  dwell  upon  what  Mrs. 
Hartup  said  concerning  her,  for  nothing  came 
of  it  Mrs.  Hartup  had  only  seen  her  twice  in 
the  house  next  door,  once  when  she  was  there 
doing  some  clearing,  and  once  when  old  Mrs. 
Reader  fell  down  in  a fit,  and  she  and  Hartup 
ran  in  out  of  Christian  charity  to  help. 

I next  went  to  the  Irishwoman ; but  I could 
make  nothing  out  of  her  except  that  Miss  Emily 
was  the  most  darling  girl  in  the  world,  and 
would  break  her  heart  when  she  heard  what  had 
happened  to  her  poor  aunt,  for  they  doated  on 
one  another.  But  what  Miss  Emily’s  surname 
was  she  either  could  not  or  would  not  tell ; and 
the  rest  of  her  story,  though  voluble  enough,  and 
abundant  too,  and  all  in  English,  had  better 
have  been  in  Greek,  for  then  I might  have  had 
•eme  chance  of  understanding  it.  As  it  was, 
the  parts  and  portions  were  confused,  the  pro- 
nouns were  put  to  so  many  questionable  uses, 
the  interactions  were  so  numerous,  and  the 
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fragments  were  so  disjointed  that  the  meaning 
could  only  have  been  discovered  by  intuition 
which  I did  not  possess.  I thought  I might 
perhaps  find  out  something  farther  from  her 
husband  if  I could  see  him ; as  he  was  out  at 
his  work,  I wrote  my  address  down  and  bade  her 
tell  him  to  call  on  me.  It  could  but  cost  me 
half  a crown.  I did  not  see  him  then,  however, 
nor  for  some  time  afterward ; for  on  my  return 
to  my  chambers  I found  a note  waiting  for  me, 
which  forced  me  to  go  immediately  to  Carlisle 
upon  business  of  importance.  It  was  speedily 
accomplished,  and  there  being  no  railroads  in 
those  days,  I took  my  place  in  the  mail  on  my 
return.  I hate  traveling  in  a post-chaise  alone. 

It  is  a sort  of  voluntary  solitary  confinement,  for 
which  the  occasional  conversations  that  we  hold 
with  the  trees,  and  milestones,  and  hedgerows, 
as  we  whirl  past  them,  afford  no  compensation. 

Dull  and  heavy  is  the  man  who  can  not  extract 
some  fun,  some  amusement,  some  interest,  or 
some  information  from  a journey  in  a mail 
coach,  if  he  have  not  unfortunately  the  choice 
of  all  the  four  corners. 

On  the  present  occasion  I had,  for  a part  of 
the  way,  two  companions,  a young  gentleman 
and  a young  lady,  both  very  good-looking  peo- 
ple. She  was  as  pretty  a girl— quite  young — as 
ever  I saw  in  my  life ; and  there  was  a look  of 
tenderness — a sort  of  confiding,  imploring  look 
— especially  when  she  called  him  Charles,  which 
made  me  fancy  they  had  not  been  long  married. 

Youth  is  generally  open-hearted ; and  there 
is  something  in  jolting  and  jumbling  over  hard 
roads  that  shakes  open  the  doors  of  sympathy, 
if  not  very  tight  locked.  We  were  soon  in  full 
conversation.  I could  tell  them  a good  deal 
about  the  country  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing, and  the  remarkable  places  by  which  we 
passed,  of  which  they  were  quite  ignorant. 
Among  other  facts,  I informed  them  that  we 
were  going,  in  a reverse  sense,  over  the  road 
which  foolish  young  people  sometimes  took  to- 
ward the  too  famous  Gretna  Green ; and  being 
somewhat  given  to  moralizing,  I added  some 
sage  remarks  upon  the  imprudence  and  danger 
of  such  trips.  My  young  lady  colored  a good 
deal,  and,  after  a profound  silence  of  a moment 
or  two,  the  young  gentleman  answered,  some- 
what sternly,  “ General  truths  are  rarely  with- 
out exceptions.  I can  conceive  circumstances, 

Sir,  in  which  that  which  you  stigmatize  as  im- 
prudent and  improper,  and  which  is  really  so  in 
most  cases,  would  not  only  be  prudent  and  right, 
but  absolutely  necessary.  What  would  you  say 
if  a young  lady  had  a father,  a well-intentioned 
but  very  violent  man,  married  to  a second  wife, 
who  made  his  house  intolerable  to  his  daughter, 
and,  having  forced  her  to  seek  another  home  as 
a governess,  compelled  her  to  remain  there, 
when  she  knew  that  she  was  daily  subject,  if 
not  to  temptation,  to  insult  and  importunity, 
while  an  old  and  devoted  friend  was  seeking 
her  hand,  and  unable  to  obtain  her  parent’s  con- 
sent?” 

I saw  I had  made  a little  mistake,  and,  an- 
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severing  quietly,  “ What  you  say  is  quit©  true ; 
general  truths  are  never  without  exceptions,”  I 
turned  the  conversation  to  other  subjects. 

At  night  I lost  my  two  companions,  who  re- 
mained behind  at  a town  on  the  road ; but  I 
picked  up  two  stout  manufacturers,  who,  if  they 
were  not  quite  as  interesting,  served  to  dll  up 
the  space  in  the  coach  somewhat  more  largely. 

Two  days  of  very  active  business  succeeded 
my  arrival  in  town.  I had  no  time  for  any 
thing  but  to  read  and  WTite  dull  papers.  But 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  after  I had 
dined,  I put  on  my  slippers,  and,  always  liking 
to  be  aware  of  what  is  passing  around  me,  I 
took  up  the  public  journals,  which  had  accumu- 
lated during  my  absence,  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  I had  gone  on  about  half  an  hour,  when 
once  more  my  eyes  were  attracted  by  a para- 
graph, headed  “Mysterious  Occurrence  in  Lam- 
beth. Apprehension  of  the  supposed  Murder- 
ers.” I run  my  eye  down  the  article,  and  soon 
found  that,  as  I had  anticipated,  the  suspicions 
of  the  police  hod  fixed  at  once  upon  the  mur- 
dered w oman’s  niece,  Miss  Emily,  and  the  gen- 
tleman with  black  whiskers ; that  they  had  been 
traced  and  apprehended  with  & considerable 
sum  of  money  in  their  possession,  and,  w'hat 
was  still  more  important,  some  of  the  jewelry 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Reader. 

I had  not  read  the  whole  story,  and  only 
gathered  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  an  ex- 
amination at  which  no  one  appeared  to  advise 
them,  and  had  then  been  remanded  for  further 
examination,  when  my  servant  came  to  inform 
me  that  a man  named  Patrick  Monaghan  de- 
sired to  see  mo  immediately.  I remembered 
tbe  man’s  name  at  once  as  the  husband  of  the 
Irishwoman  to  whom  Mrs.  Reader  had  given  a 
sovereign  in  a moment  of  difficulty,  and  I order- 
ed him  to  be  admitted.  He  seemed  to  be  a 
very  respectable  man,  and  much  more  clear- 
headed than  his  puzzle-brained  little  wife  ; but 
he  was  in  a great  state  of  agitation.  His  ob- 
ject, however,  wfas  to  induce  me  to  go  at  once 
to  see  Mr.  Marchmont,  the  accused  man,  in  the 
prison  to  which  he  had  been  remanded. 

“Faith,  Sir,  if  you  don’t  go,”  said  the  good 
man,  “ they’ll  murther  him  intirely,  and  purty 
Miss  Emily  too ; that  they  will  do,  and  you’ll 
see  it.  The  very  magistrate  his  self  told  them 
they’d  better  have  counsel;  and  I just  got  to 
speak  a word  to  them — all  fair  before  the  con- 
stables, as  they  were  taking  them  out — and  told 
them  how  kind  your  honor  had  been,  and  ad- 
vised them  to  send  for  you ; and  Mr.  March- 
raont,  God  bless  him!  said,  ‘Very  well,  Pat,’  ” 

I looked  at  my  watch.  There  was  just  time 
to  get  in  before  the  regulated  hours  w ould  have 
excluded  me,  and  away  I went  in  a hackney 
cabriolet.  The  preliminaries  were  speedily  got 
through,  and  I was  admitted  to  my  new  diems’ 
cell. 

I must  not  say  that  I was  surprised  to  see  my 
traveling  companion  on  the  Carlisle  road;  a 
sort  of  instinct  had  forewarned  me ; but  oh ! 
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how  changed  he  was.  The  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed  seemed  totally  to  have  overpow- 
ered and  confounded  him.  I was  very  glad  of 
it ; for,  to  one  accustomed  to  watch  emotions 
and  their -results,  small  signs  are  of  great  im- 
portance. No  stage  trick,  no  affectation,  hard- 
ly any  hypocrisy,  unless  long  practiced  and  con- 
summate, can  have  any  effect  on  the  opinion  of 
a jailer,  if  he  be  a man  of  common  penetration 
and  observation.  The  best  trial  in  the  world 
would  be  to  have  for  a jury  a dozen  of  honest 
turnkeys — if  it  were  possible  to  find  them — and 
let  them  secretly  watch  a prisoner  for  a couple 
of  hours  in  his  cell,  without  any  other  •evidence 
whatever.  My  life  for  it,  their  verdict  would  be 
a just  one. 

I was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Marchmont  so  utterly 
confounded  by  his  situation.  Hod  he  done  the 
deed,  he  must  have  been  in  some  degree  pre- 
pared for  all  the  consequences. 

He  knew  me  directly,  and  seemed  quite  re- 
joiced to  see  me ; but  it  was  some  time  before 
I could  get  him  to  talk  calmly.  He  continual- 
ly recurred  to  his  Emily,  and  spoke  of  the  agony 
she  must  feel,  and  the  horror  of  her  being  sepa- 
rated from  him,  and  confined  in  a dreadful  cell 
like  that ; and  he  railed  a good  deal  against  the 
law,  which  would  not  allow  two  people  accused 
of  the  same  crime  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  so  that  their  mutual  explanations  might 
make  things  clear  to  the  mind  of  each  which, 
were  otherwise  obscure. 

“ It  is  to  prevent  them,  my  dear  Sir,”  I said/ 

“ from  concocting  together  such  a story  as  would 
frustrate  the  ends  of  justice.” 

“ Don’t  you  think,  if  they  wore  guilty,  they 
would  do  that  beforehand  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Not  always,”  I answered,  “ and  in  the  law 
a little  wrong  must  sometimes  be  done  to  attain 
a great  right.” 

“ In  the  lawr  of  man,”  he  answered,  “ not  in 
the  law  of  God.” 

When  once  I got  him  to  argue,  I soon  con- 
trived to  quiet  him,  at  least  into  a reasonable 
state,  and  I then  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  I 
were  to  defend  him,  he  must  tell  me  every  thing 
in  perfect  sincerity  and  truth. 

“ I have  nothing  to  tell,”  he  exclaimed,  almost 
petulantly.  “ I told  every  tiling  I knew'  before 
the  magistrates.  It  is  just  a week  ago  last  Tues- 
day, that  Emily  and  I set  out.  Her  situat  ion  had 
become  intolerable.  Her  father  being  complete- 
ly under  the  rule  of  his  termagant  wife,  the  only 
place  w here  she  could  see  me  was  at  her  aunt’s, 
good  old  Mrs.  Reader,  wdio  was  ever  our  fast 
friend;  and  it  was  with  her  consent — indeed, 
by  her  advice — that  -we  determined  to  go  off  and 
be  married.  She  told  us  that  she  would  not  live 
long,  she  knew — that  Emily  should  have  all  she 
possessed,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  she  would 
help  me  in  my  profession,  so  that  I need  not 
care  whether  I got  any  thing  with  my  wife  or  not. 

I told  her  that  I did  not  care  so  long  as  I was 
able  to  maintain  her  even  in  perfect  obscurity. 

Emily  hesitated  for  some  time  from  fear  of  her 
father ; but  it  was  Mrs,  Reader  herself  who  re- 
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moved  her  scruples.  She  did  every  thing  for 
ns ; for  she  was  the  kindest-hearted,  most  liber- 
al woman  in  the  world  in  great  things;  and 
gavfi  ns  two  hundred  pounds  to  set  us  off  in 
life.” 

“ That  will  account  for  the  money,"  I said, 
“ but  how  about  these  jewels  which  I find  men- 
tioned?" 

“ I can  tell  nothing  about  them,"  he  answered 
at  once.  “ Emily  said  before  the  magistrates 
to-day,  she  could  tell  nothing  either.  We  did 
not  know  they  were  in  the  trank  at  all  till  it  was 
searched ; for  we  had  not  opened  that  one  since 
we  went  away.  But,  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
case  with  the  emerald  necklace  at  the  very  bot- 
tom. Bat  it  is  all  nonsense  to  accuse  the  dear 
girl  of  murdering  an  aunt,  whom  she  loved  like 
a mother,  on  that  account ; for  I can  prove  that 
I saw  Mrs.  Reader  after  Emily  left  her,  and  then 
she  was  quite  well." 

“ How  can  you  prove  it  ?"  I asked. 

“I  can  swear  to  it,”  he  answered.  “I  told 
the  magistrate  all  about  it  this  morning.  It 
was  arranged  that  we  should  go  down  to  Ber- 
wick by  sea,  and  then  cross  the  country  to 
avoid  all  pursuit.  Mrs.  Reader  was  afraid  of 
our  being  seen  going  from  her  house,  and  so, 
just  before  dusk,  Emily  was  to  walk  down  the 
street  and  I was  then  to  join  her.  The  trunks 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  wharf  the  day  be- 
fore. I could  not  refrain  from  stopping  one 
moment  to  thank  the  good  old  lady  and  wish 
her  good-by.  But  she  hurried  me  off  after  the 
dear  girl,  and  I heard  her  lock  and  bolt  the 
door.  I can  swear  all  this,  and  that  must  ex- 
culpate Emily  at  least.” 

I was  obliged  to  confound  all  such  hopes  by 
telling  him  that  the  one  could  not  be  a witness 
for  the  other ; and  then  his  countenance  fell 
indeed.  He  sat  for  several  minutes  in  pro- 
found and  gloomy  silence,  and  did  not  even 
seem  to  hear  the  questions  that  I addressed  to 
him.  But  this  desponding  mood  had  a salu- 
tary effect.  They  banished  the  sort  of  hasty 
irritation,  which  had  mingled  with  other  feel- 
ings, and  taught  him  to  look  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  surrounded  both  himself  and  his 
young  wife  in  the  face  with  a firmer  and  more 
steady  eye.  He  then  entered  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  past  fortnight  with  far  greater  pre- 
cision and  regularity  than  I had  expected  from 
the  commencement  of  our  interview.  The  nar- 
rative was  simple,  clear,  and  probable ; but  at 
length  the  case  presented  itself  thus:  Mrs. 
Reader  had  been  murdered  some  time  between 
half-past  six  at  night  and  daylight  the  next 
morning.  Nobody,  as  far  as  had  been  yet 
shown,  had  been  in  the  house,  or  at  the  house, 
during  the  whole  day  but  Emily  and  himself. 
The  former  had  been  there  all  day;  he  had 
been  there  at  half-past  six  or  a quarter  to 
seven.  Emily  had  quitted  the  house  in  a some- 
what private  manner  before  him,  and  he  had 
followed,  joined  her,  and  eloped  with  her. 
When  apprehended,  a larger  sum  of  money  had 
been  form*},  upon  them  than  they  could  show 
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had  been  received  from  any  other  person  than 
Mrs.  Reader,  and  a case,  containing  an  emerald 
necklace,  known  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  murdered  woman,  had  been  found  in  one 
of  their  trunks,  which  neither  could  account 
for.  The  aspect  of  the  affair  was  very  formid- 
able, and  I doubted  not  that  several  other  little 
links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  would  be  brought 
forward  and  render  it  more  formidable  still. 

Nevertheless,  I did  not  in  the  least  doubt  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Marchmont's  story ; but,  hitherto, 
every  body  had  been  seeking  for  proofs  against 
him,  and  no  one  for  him.  That  was  my  busi- 
ness ; but  I fairly  confess  I did  not  know  where 
to  look  for  them.  I questioned  him  as  closely 
as  possible  in  regard  to  every  particular ; but  I 
could  extract  nothing  on  which  to  hang  a rea- 
sonable hope  of  defense  against  the  presump- 
tive proofs  against  him  and  his  poor  young 
wife.  The  only  fact  which  afforded  a glimmer- 
ing was,  that  his  portmanteau  and  Emily’s  two 
trunks  had  been  left  at  Mrs.  Reader’s  for  two 
days,  and  sent  by  her  to  the  Berwick  smack,  or 
packet-boat,  which  conveyed  them  to  Scotland. 

If  I could  find  out  the  man  who  conveyed  them, 

I might  build  up  something  like  a probability  in 
their  favor.  But  I know  juries  too  well  to  trust 
to  slender  proofs  of  innocence.  Juries  never 
remember  that  it  is  proof  of  guilt  they  are  to  ob- 
tain before  they  convict,  not  proofs  of  innocence 
before  they  condemn.  A sort  of  Aristides  feel- 
ing possesses  them  the  moment  they  enter  the 
jury-box : they  make  a vanity  of  it — a self-con- 
ceit ; and  knowing  themselves  to  be  as  weak  as 
water,  they  try  to  harden  themselves  into  ill. 

They  read  the  newspapers,  too ; and  into  their 
soft  day  the  impress  of  the  type  stamps  marks 
that  are  indelible. 

I suppose  he  saw  that  I looked  very  grave ; 
for  after  a somewhat  long  pause,  he  exclaimed, 

“Good  God!  You  can  not  think  there  is 
really  any  danger  ?” 

It  was  necessary  to  tell  him  that  there  was ; 
and  I can  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state  into 
which  this  mere  expression  of  opinion  threw 
him.  Hitherto,  it  was  evident,  what  had  prin- 
cipally oppressed  him  was  the  sense  of  disgrace 
attendant  upon  his  situation,  with  a sort  of  in- 
dignation at  being  treated  as  a culprit,  and  sep- 
arated from  his  poor  young  wife.  But  now- 
other  feelings  succeeded,  and  dark  and  terrible 
phantasms  of  the  future,  I could  see,  rose  thick 
and  horrible  before  his  eyes. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  I could  not  stay  to 
console  or  cheer  him,  even  if  I had  possessed 
the  means.  From  his  cell  I went  to  that  of 
Emily.  It  is  strange : she  was  infinitely  more 
calm.  She  had  a hope  and  a trust  that  no- 
thing could  shake.  She  was  very  glad  to  see 
me;  but  she  repeated  more  than  once,  “God 
will  defend  us!  But  if  it  be  liis  will  that  we 
suffer  innocent,  his  will  be  done.” 

I made  her  give  me  her  own  story  without 
suggestion  or  question.  It  was  precisely  that 
of  Charles  Marchmont;  and  the  perfect  coin- 
cidence determined  at  once  one  part  of  my 
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Course.  I promised  both  that  I would  be  with 
them  before  the  magistrates  on  the  following 
day,  and  then  set  out  to  search  for  the  man 
who  had  carried  their  baggage  to  the  vessel, 
never  doubting  that  he  was  no  other  than  my 
friend,  Patrick  Monaghan.  The  faithful  fel- 
low was  not  far  to  seek.  I found  him  outside 
of  the  jail,  waiting  to  see  me  come  out.  But  I 
had  deceived  myself.  He  had  not  conveyed 
the  baggage,  and  knew  not  who  had.  I went 
with  him  to  Lambeth ; I inquired  all  round  the 
neighborhood.  No  one  could  give  me  any  in- 
formation ; and  I returned  home  tired  to  death, 
and  in  a very  uncomfortable  state  of  mind. 

On  my  table  I found  a note,  saying, 


“Dear  Sir — Papa  would  be  veiy  glad  if  you 
would  call  upon  him  directly.  He  is  quite  sick, 
and  has  got  the  blues.  He  fancies  he  is  dying, 
and,  I believe,  wants  to  make  his  will.  Mam- 
ma says  it  is  all  stuff ; but  as  he  has  told  me  to 
write,  I am  forced  to  inflict  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing this  from  Yours  sincerely, 

“Julia  Besst  Hartup.” 


I am  afraid  I swore ; but  making  a memo- 
randum to  send  a clerk  the  following  day,  I 
went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  before  daybreak  I was  at 
work  again.  An  advertisement,  coupled  with 
promise  of  reward,  for  the  man  who  carried 
the  baggage,  was  drawn  up ; every  particular  of 
the  story,  as  told  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marchmont, 
was  reduced  to  writing,  the  facts  arranged  and 
classified,  and  compared  with  the  imperfect 
statements  of  the  newspaper.  The  case  looked 
very  black.  True,  links  were  wanting  in  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
prisoners,  but  the  minds  both  of  magistrates 
and  juries,  like  electric  fire,  have  a habit  of 
jumping  from  point  to  point,  if  they  be  not  too 
far  apart ; and  many  a man  has  been  hanged 
in  the  gap  between  doubt  and  certainty. 

At  the  appointed  hour  I was  in  — Street 
office.  The  presiding  magistrate  and  I were 
old  acquaintances,  and  I had  a moment’s  chat 
with  him  before  the  case  was  called  on.  It  was 
a rather  slack  day. 

“ So  you  have  to  appear  for  the  two  young 
Marchmonts,”  said  his  worship.  (I  nodded.) 
“ What  do  you  think  of  their  affair  ?” 

“ As  innocent  as  you  are.” 

He  wrinkled  up  his  snout  with  a sort  of  cyn- 
ical grin,  and  asked,  “ Sincere  ?” 

“ On  my  word  of  honor,”  I answered. 

“Looks  bad,”  said  he,  in  a doubting  tone. 

“Very,”  I said;  “but  you’ll  find  me  right. 
I don’t  meddle  with  such  things  usually,  but 
when  I do  I am  sure.” 

The  prisoners  were  here  brought  into  court, 
and  I took  my  place  close  to  them.  The  exam- 
ination was  about  to  begin ; but  I begged  to  be 
heard,  and  requested  that  the  case  against  each 
should  be  investigated  separately.  The  magis- 
trate asked  for  what  reason;  and  I replied, 
“ Because  I think  the  cause  of  justice  will  be 
served  thereby.  These  two  interesting  young 
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persons  have  each  a statement  to  make.  They 
can  not  be  witnesses  for  each  other;  but  the 
coincidence  or  discrepancy  of  their  accounts 
afford  a kind  of  evidence  which  must  have  its 
weight  in  any  court.  Believing  them  to  be  per- 
fectly innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against 
them,  instead  of  advising  them,  as  is  very  cus- 
tomary, to  reserve  their  defense,  I have  desired 
them  each  to  tell  his  own  tale  here,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  whatever  they  say  may  be 
used  against  them  with  whatever  ingenuity 
legal  acumen  can  supply.  But  truth  is  great 
and  will  prevail,  and  therefore  I now  counsel 
them  to  tell  the  whole  truth.” 

The  magistrate  had  nothing  to  object  but 
that  the  proposed  course  would  occupy  a good 
deal  of  time ; but  I did  not  mind  spoiling  his 
ride  in  the  park,  and  I prevailed.  Emily  and 
Charles  told  their  tale  simply  and  well,  entered 
into  all  the  minute  details,  which  could  not  all 
have  been  concerted,  and  accounted  for  their 
whole  time  but  one  fatal  hour,  which  was  not 
very  clearly  made  out.  I understood  well  that 
the  last  hour  of  their  stay  in  London  had  been 
one  of  agitation ; and  at  all  events  the  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  the  perfect  similarity  of 
the  statements  made,  did  them  good  with  the 
court. 

I should  otherwise  never  have  got  another 
remand,  for  the  evidence  against  them  was  very 
telling.  The  five-pound  note  which  Emily  had 
changed  on  the  day  of  the  elopement,  had  been 
traced  to  the  possession  of  the  murdered  wo- 
man. And  Mrs.  Golding  recollected  that  though 
she  was  accustomed  to  see  Mrs.  Reader  once  or 
twice  every  day  from  her  shop  window,  either 
opening  the  door  or  looking  out  of  her  bedroom, 
she  had  remarked  on  the  day  in  question  she 
had  never  beheld  her  at  all,  and  wondered  what 
had  become  of  the  good  woman.  Thus  the  ex- 
act period  at  which  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted was  extended  to  a very  indefinite  space. 

It  might  have  been  even  before  the  five-pound 
note  was  changed. 

The  magistrate,  rubbing  his  spectacles,  asked 
what  would  be  the  good  of  remanding  them. 

He  might  as  well  commit  them  for  trial,  he 
thought;  for  he  believed  it  must  come  to  that 
iu  the  end. 

I replied  that  I trusted  it  would  not;  that  to 
two  young  persons  in  their  position  a trial  for 
murder  was  in  itself  a punishment  which,  if 
they  were  innocent,  they  might  well  be  spared ; 
that  only  haring  heard  of  the  case  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  I had  not  had  time  to  seek  evi- 
dence to  rebut  the  testimony  offered  against  my 
clients;  but  that  I doubted  not,  if  two  days 
were  allowed  me,  I should  be  able  to  make  the 
defense  so  clear  that  a discharge  must  follow. 

Upon  the  understanding  that  I sincerely  did 
entertain  sucli  an  expectation,  I obtained  a re- 
mand, and  left  the  court  just  half  an  hour  be- 
fore my  time  of  dinner.  My  clerk  was  waiting 
for  me  in  the  passage  of  the  Police  Office  with 
one  of  those  business  faces  which  I hate  to  see 
him  wear  when  I am  tired  and  hungry. 
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“If  you  please,  Sir*’ — he  began,  but  I cut 
him  short,  saying,  “ Come  to  me  after  dinner, 
Mr.  Tyson.  I shall  have  a great  deal  to  do  to- 
night ; but  if  the  world  were  bursting,  I must  have 
a few  minutes  to  eat  and  a few  minutes  to  think.” 

Only,  Sir” — persisted  Mr.  Tyson ; but  I broke 
away,  and  got  home. 

Before  I had  half  peeled  a pear  after  dinner, 
pertinacious  Mr.  Tyson  was  in  the  room ; and, 
to  stop  his  mouth,  I made  him  sit  down  and  take 
a glass  of  wine.  It  was  down  in  a moment,  and 
then  he  told  me  that,  according  to  my  orders,  he 
had  been  to  see  Mr.  Hartup,  but  that  Mr.  Hartup 
desired  to  see  me,  and  would  consult  with  no  one 
else.  44  He  is  very  bad,  Sir — can’t  last  long.” 

44  Pooh ! he  is  a hypochondriacal  fool,”  I an- 
swered, peevishly. 

“ But  the  doctor  has  told  him  he  is  dying, 
Sir,”  said  Mr.  Tyson;  “and  told  me  so  too.” 

44  Well,  yon  con  draw  a will  as  well  as  I can, 
Mr.  Tyson,”  I said ; 44  his  property  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Hebrides,  nor  require  as  accurate  a 
description  as  a Geographical  Survey.” 

44 1 suspect,  Sir,  his  affairs  are  a little  com- 
plicated,” said  Mr.  Tyson,  dryly.  44  He  has  been 
taking  up  money,  I know,  and  I fancy  has  got 
into  bad  hands.  His  daughters  are  very  expens- 
ive ; and  he  won’t  let  his  wife  come  near  him.” 

The  argument  was  somewhat  disjointed,  but 
it  was  conclusive.  44 Well,  I will  go,”  I said; 
44  bu^  in  the  mean  time,  you  must  attend  to 
some  other  matters,”  and  I made  some  notes  of 
various  things  to  be  done,  one  of  which  was  to 
send  for  the  constable,  Greenly — now,  by  the 
way,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant. 

I then  traveled  over  to  Lambeth,  in  a per- 
plexed and  truly  desponding  mood.  The  sights 
of  London  streets  at  night  never  raise  my  spir- 
its ; the  great  goggle  eyes  of  the  lamps  looking 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  cab  as  I rolled  down 
the  Haymarket,  and  through  Charing  Cross  and 
Parliament  Street,  offended  me  by  their  im- 
pertinent stare ; the  groups  of  bad  women  and 
worse  men  grieved  me ; and  even  the  fools  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  and  children  training  up 
to  vice,  and  wretched  members  of  Parliament, 
annoyed  me. 

But  I was  soon  there,  and  soon  disentangled 
from  noisy  Mrs.  Hartup  and  the  two  young  wo- 
men in  tears,  and  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Hartup’s 
room  on  the  first  floor.  It  was  not  the  room  he 
h*A  formerly  occupied,  and  in  which  I had  once 
seen  him.  This  seemed  a retreat  set  apart  for 
himself  from  the  eternal  vibration  of  Mrs.  Hart- 
up’s  tongue.  It  was  the  front  room,  and  the 
largest ; but  the  bed  was  evidently  constructed 
for  one.  I found  myself  at  once  in  the  presence 
of  the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  the  sick  man ; for 
Mrs.  Hartup  had  told  me  previously  that  her 
husband  was  very  “morose” — it  was  a favorite 
word  of  hers — aud  would  hardly  let  any  of  his 
family  come  near  him.  The  doctor  was  a very 
sage-looking  man  of  about  fifty ; the  nurse  was 
a still  sager-looking  woman,  five  or  six  years 
older.  The  sick  man  was  a very  unpleasant- 
looking  specimen  of  a living  corpse.  I saw  at 
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once  that  his  peril  bad  not  been  overstated.  He 
hod  been  a stout  man — though  not  corpulent — 
with  a face  on  which  a good  number  of  red  spots 
had  been  partially  concealed  by  a general  rubi- 
cundity  of  visage.  Now  the  predominant  hue 
was  a livid  white,  on  which  the  once  red  spots 
lay  in  blotches  of  bluish  purple.  The  lips  were 
pale  and  bloodless,  the  nose  pinched,  the  eyes 
hollow,  and  the  cheeks  fallen  in.  There  wa3 
clearly  no  great  time  to  be  lost. 

He  felt  that  it  was  so,  though  he  was  strong 
enough  to  turn  sharply  in  his  bed,  and  say  be 
was  glad  I had  come,  and  add  a few  words  about 
my  not  coming  sooner.  His  tone  was  rude  and 
unpleasant ; but  one  can  not  resent  the  incivil- 
ities of  a dying  man,  and  I simply  replied, 44  My 
good  Sir,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  come 
before;  but  do  not  let  us  waste  words.  Only 
inform  me  what  it  is  you  want.” 

44  Ask  him  if  I am  dying,”  said  Mr.  Hartup, 
pointing  to  the  doctor. 

I put  the  question,  and  the  doctor — never 
having  sppke  straightforwardly  in  his  life — was 
entering  into  various  pros  and  cons,  when  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Hartup  sounded  again  through  the 
room,  like  a groan  in  a cave.  44  Am  I dying,  or 
am  I not  ?”  he  said. 

44  Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  I think  you  are,” 
answered  the  doctor,  advancing  to  the  bedside ; 

“ at  all  events,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  a safe  precau- 
tion to  make  your  will.  No  man  ever  died  a 
day  sooner  for  making  his  will.” 

“D — n the  willl”  said  Mr.  Hartup  vehe-  v 
mently ; “ how  long  do  you  think  I can  last?” 

44  Perhaps  an  hour,”  said  the  doctor,  with  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse. 

44  An  hour  1”  said  the  dying  man,  with  a tone 
full  of  horror.  44  An  hour !” 

But  then  he  paused,  and  seemed  to  wander  a 
little.  44 Let  me  see,”  he  said:  44 Union  Street 
— that’s  seventeen  minutes:  and  back — that’s 
seventeen  minutes  more — I’ll  wait  ten  minutes. 

Put  those  people  out  of  the  room,  will  you.” 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  me ; and  I 
accordingly  insinuated  to  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse  that  they  had  better  leave  me  alone  with 
my  client,  at  the  some  time  begging  both  to  re- 
main below,  in  case  of  need. 

44  When  the  room  was  clear,  and  I had  drawn 
a table,  with  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  to  the  bed- 
side, a profound  silence  succeeded.  I waited 
for  full  five  minutes,  until  the  silence  grew  op- 
pressive, and  then  I said,  44  My  good  Sir,  you 
had  better  go  on.  The  instrument  may  take 
| some  time  to  write.  Your  affairs  are  somewhat 
complicated,  I believe.” 

He  was  still  silent,  and  I looked  at  his  face, 
thinking  he  might  have  died  or  become  speech- 
less. He  was  lying  motionless,  it  is  true,  but 
the  whole  face  showed  life — painful,  anxious 
life.  Even  the  glassy  eyes,  turned  up  toward 
the  ceiling,  were  full  of  intense  and  bitter 
thought. 

At  length  be  turned  partly  on  his  side,  and 
s Aid,  44  Now  write — 4 1,  Samuel  Hartup,  do  here- 
by declare  and  certify — ’ " 
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“ That  is  not  the  usual  form/’  I said. 

41  Put  it  down — put  it  down !”  he  cried.  “ 4I, 
Samuel  Hartup,  do  hereby  declare  and  certify 
that  I alone,  and  no  other,  did  kill  the  old  wo- 
man, Reader,  at  eleven  o’clock  of  the  night 
of—’” 

“Good  God!”  I exclaimed;  “how  could 
that  be?” 


“ Put  your  hand  between  the  sacking  and  the 
palliasse,”  said  the  dying  man ; “ higher  up — 
here — take  out  the  key.” 

I put  my  hand  in,  and  could  clearly  feel  sev- 
eral things,  I knew  not  at  the  time  what ; but 
among  the  first  I found  a key,  which  I drew 
forth  and  looked  at. 

“There  — there,”  said  the  unhappy  man, 
“ take  it,  and  open  that  cupboard.” 

He  pointed  to  a door  on  his  right  hand  as 
the  bed  stood,  which  a moment’s  thought  showed 
me  must  exactly  correspond  on  that  side  with 
the  cupboard  I had  examined  in  Mrs.  Reader’s 
house ; and  waiting  for  no  further  direction,  I 
opened  the  doer.  In  the  bottom  was  a pile  of 
rubbish,  with  a plasterer’s  hammer  and  hatchet. 
The  shelves  which  had  once  been  in  the  cup- 
board had  all  been  removed ; the  plaster  and 
the  single  row  of  bricks  which  separated  the  two 
houses  had  been  worked  through  from  the  mass 
of  the  chimney  to  the  other  side  of  the  closet 
next  the  partition.  Plain  boards  appeared  be- 
yond, forming  the  back  of  the  closet  in  Mrs. 
Reader’s  house;  and  now,  comprehending  all, 
I doubted  not  that  those  boards  would  be  remov- 
able by  a touch.  But  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  obtain  a full  confession ; and  sup- 
pressing every  indication  of  surprise,  curiosity, 
or  honor,  I returned  to  the  bedside,  saying, 
“I  see  now;  what  am  I to  write  next?” 

He  did  not  answer  the  question  directly,  but 
he  said,  “I  did  not  intend  to  kill  her;  on  my 
life  and  soul,  I did  not.  She  used  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  late  at  night  to  wash  up  the  cups 
and  spoons,  and  I had  no  notion  she  was  in  the 
room.  So  I just  pulled  back  the  two  middle 
boards,  and  was  helping  myself  to  the  things  as 
I hod  done  the  night  before,  when  she  made  a 
dart  at  me,  knocked  down  the  middle  shelf,  and 
got  me  by  the  neck.  She  gave  one  scream,  and 
I knew  it  was  all  over  if  I let  her  give  many 
more ; so  I stopped  her  screaming.” 

“ What  with  ?”  I asked. 


“A  knife  she  had  in  her  own  hand,”  he  an- 
swered; “put  it  all  down,  and  don’t  ask  me 
questions.  You’ll  find  the  knife  with  the  rest 
ef  the  things.  It  was  all  done  in  a minute ; but 
I thought,  as  it  was  done,  I might  as  well  have 
the  benefit,  and  I brought  in  the  light,  and 
cleared  that  room  pretty  well,  putting  up  the 
boards  again  and  fastening  them  with  the  new 
nails.  But  what  good  was  it?  I staved  off 
Dixon,  the  tax-gatherer,  by  sending  him  down 
twenty  sovereigns.  That’s  all  it  has  done! 
What  good  has  it  done  ?” 

“What  good,  indeed,”  I said,  mournfully; 
“and  what  could  drive  you  to  such  an  act?” 

“ My  wife,”  he  answered,  bitterly ; “ my  two 
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daughters.  But  mind,  mind,  mind.  They  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  was  by  their  constant  craving 
for  money.  They  nearly  drove  me  mad.  Mrs. 
Hartup  must  have  this,  Julia  must  have  that, 
Octavia  must  have  the  other  thing.  I told  them 
I could  not  do  it — that  they  were  ruining  me. 

But  it  was  like  pouring  water  on  sand.  They 
never  seemed  to  comprehend  that  a hundred 
pounds  was  not  a thousand.  If  I spoke  of  econ- 
omy, Mrs.  Hartup  sulked  and  declared  she  was 
the  most  economical  wife  ever  known ; asked 
if  she  did  not  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
make  the  girls  look  decent  with  nothing  at  all, 
and  talked  of  Mrs.  Jones’s  fine  cloak  or  Mrs. 
Smith's  beautiful  vail.  If  I refused  them  any 
thing,  they  all  looked  injured  for  three  or  four 
days;  and  so  they  made  me — mark — they  made 
me  first,  an  insolvent  debtor,  and  then  a robber, 
and  then  a murderer ; and  now  I am  here,  and 
they  must  go  to  the  work-house  when  the  breath 
is  out  of  my  body.  Have  you  got  it  all  down  ? 

Tell  them  that’s  all  the  will  I have  to  make. 
Where  are  you  going?  I won’t  be  given  up; 

I won’t  be  taken  to  jail !” 

“No  fear,  no  fear,  unfortunate  man,”  I 
said.  “But  it  is  necessary  that  this  confes- 
sion should  be  witnessed,  and,  if  possible,  cer- 
tified by  a magistrate.  There  are  two  young 
innocent  creatures  now  in  prison  on  the  charge 
of  having  committed  the  crime  you  perpe- 
trated.” 

“That’s  hard,”  he  6aid;  but  without  waiting 
for  discussion,  I went  out  and  called  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse.  The  former  came  up  three  steps 
at  a time;  but  before  I had  whispered  three 
words  to  him  and  we  had  re-entered  the  sick- 
room, a great  change  had  taken  place.  Wheth- 
er the  fear  of  being  apprehended  and  commit- 
ted to  prison  had  shaken  the  hour-glass,  or 
whether  the  exertion  of  speaking  had  been  too 
great,  I know  not ; but  the  wretched  man’s  eyes 
were  rolling  convulsively  in  his  head. 

“ Stay,”  said  the  doctor,  “ stay  ;*  and  pouring 
something  into  a glass — I know  not  what — he 
applied  it  to  the  dying  man’s  lips.  It  revived 
him  for  a moment ; and  pointing  to  the  paper 
I had  written,  I asked,  “Is  all  this  true?  XHd 
you  kill  Mrs.  Reader  in  the  way  you  have  told 
me  ?” 

Ho  gazed  at  me  intently  for  a moment,  and 
then  answered,  “ I did ; and  her  death  has  killed 
me.  I lay  in  bod  at  first  from  fear,  but  I am 
dying  now,  no  mistake  — Colonel  Jenkins  — 

that’s  my  friend  Colonel  Jenkins  of  the . 

What’s  trumps?  That’s  good  Champagne — 
imported  it  myself.  Try  the  hock,  Colonel — ” 

All  was  still. 

There  was  a tremendous  outcry  in  the  house 
when  the  nurse,  running  down,  told  that  the 
husband  and  the  father  was  gone.  All  those 
who  had  received  him  flew  up  to  mourn,  or  to 
affect  mourning.  I gave  a little  way  to  the 
semblance  of  grief,  but  then  I put  them  all  out 
of  the  room,  and  sent — not  for  an  undertaker— 
but  for  a police  officer.  Him  I put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  room,  and  made  him  search  the  bed. 
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Between  the  sacking  and  the  palliasse,  where  I 
had  found  the  key,  we  discovered  all  that  was 
needed  to  confirm  the  confession,  and  Emily 
and  her  husband  were  liberated.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  more  than  a year  after  that  any 
one  discovered  how  the  emeralds  had  been 
placed  in  the  trunk  where  they  were  found. 
As  has  been  said,  the  baubles  were  shut  np  in 
an  old-fashioned  case.  Beneath  them  was  some 
cotton,  and  beneath  the  cotton  was  a bank-bill 
for  a hundred  pounds,  together  with  a scrap  of 
paper  in  Mrs.  Reader’s  handwriting,  telling  her 
niece  that  the  jewels  had  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother, and  that  she,  Mrs.  Reader,  having  al- 
ways intended  them  for  her  dear  girl,  had  put 
them  into  the  trunk  while  it  was  left  at  her 
house.  Emily  remembered  having  left  the  keys 
for  a whole  day  with  her  aunt,  and  doubtless 
the  good  lady  had  expected  to  give  her  niece 
an  agreeable  surprise.  It  had  well-nigh  proved 
a fatal  one. 

THE  REVEREND  SYDNEY  SMITH.* 

SOME  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  a portion 
of  the  press  of  this  country  had  a great 
deal  to  say  about  a certain  slanderer,  who  had 
had  the  unpardonable  impudence  to  criticise 
the  financial  policy  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  desire  that  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  which  he  held  might  be  paid.  The  wish 
was  singular,  no  doubt,  and  the  manner  of  urg- 
ing it  preposterous;  but  as,  since  then,  Penn- 
sylvania has  good-naturedly  deferred  to  com- 
mon usage,  by  liquidating  her  debts,  and  the 
44  slanderer”  has  lately  paid  the  one  he  owed 
to  nature,  it  may  be  safe  to  mention  his  name 
without  flying  into  a passion.  Tho  popular 
wrath  has  been  cooling  these  twelve  years,  and 
can  not  bum  very  fiercely  now.  Minos  and 
Bhadam anthus  have  long  since  passed  sentence 
on  the  insolent  bondholder ; Philadelphia  may. 
console  herself  with  the  reflection  that  a special 
fire  has  certainly  been  lit  for  his  punishment ; 
and,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  she  can  now 
afford  to  waive  her  resentment,  and  do  justice 
to  the  most  eminent  wit  and  one  of  the  noblest 
minds  of  the  present  century.  Whatever  the 
sacrifice  of  feeling  may  cost,  it  is  fairly  due  on 
other  grounds ; for  the  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Sydney  Smith,  now  first  published,  abundant- 
ly confirm  the  impression  produced  by  his  Es- 
says, namely,  that  no  eminent  Englishman  of 
the  present  day  has  done  fuller  justice  to,  or 
expressed  warmer  regard  or  deeper  respect  for 
the  United  States,  than  the  author  of  the  Peti- 
tion to  Congress  on  Pennsylvania  Repudiation. 
The  whole  tenor  of  his  writings— save  on  that 
one  topic — bears  out  his  emphatic  assurance  in 
a private  letter  to  Jeffrey : 44 1 am  to  the  full  as 
urach  a Philo- Yankeeist  as  you  are.  I doubt  if 
tiicre  ever  was  an  instance  of  a new  people  con- 
ducting their  affairs  with  so  much  wisdom,  or  if 

• A Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,  by  his 
daughter,  Lady  Holland:  with  a selection  from  bis  Let* 
ten.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Acstik.  In  two  volumes.  New 
Ywric:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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there  ever  was  such  an  extensive  scene  of  hu- 
man happiness  and  prosperity.”  Had  he  pos- 
sessed a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Amer- 
ican society,  or  a less  contented  disposition,  he 
might  have  found  in  his  own  career  still  more 
cogent  reasons  for  preferring  the  Yankee  world 
to  his  own. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  parentage — that  is  to 
say,  his  father  appears  to  have  been  a sensible 
man,  and  was  able  to  afford  him  a first-rate 
education.  Triumphs  at  school  secured  him  a 
fellowship  at  college,  worth  some  $500  a year, 
with  which,  after  the  usual  studies,  and  a trip 
to  France — where  he  figured  as  44  le  citoyen 
Smit,  membre  affilid  au  Club  des  Jacobins  de 
Mont  Villicrs” — he  settled  down  to  a small  cu- 
racy in  Salisbury  Plain.  His  parish  was  poor 
and  wilety  and  the  parson  often  dined  off  a plate 
of  potatoes  seasoned  with  catchup ; but  he  had 
the  art  of  making  friends,  and  the  Squire  en- 
gaged him  to  travel  with  his  son.  They  “put 
into  Edinburgh,”  as  he  says,  44  in  stress  of  pol- 
itics,” all  Europe  being  at  war ; and  having  no- 
thing particular  on  his  hands,  he  started  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  company  with  Brougham, 

Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  others. 

The  idea  was  a very  simple  one.  Enormous 
abuses  had  overgrown  State,  Church,  Society, 
and  Letters ; every  thing  was  wrong,  from  the 
policy  of  the  king  to  the  treatment  of  chimney- 
sweeps and  the  prevailing  taste  in  literature. 

These  young  men — brimful  of  vigor,  learning, 
and  ambition — undertook  to  set  matters  right, 
and  the  engine  they  wrought  with  was  the  ife- 
view.  Under  what  difficulties  they  began  the 
task,  how  well  they  succeeded,  what  radical  re- 
forms they  carried,  and  what  reputation  they 
achieved,  can  not  be  described  here,  and  indeed 
are  pretty  well  known.  Sydney  Smith,  as  vig- 
orous as  Brougham  himself,  and  as  clear-sighted 
as  Horner,  brought  to  the  work  a faculty  which 
none  of  his  associates  possessed — keen  and 
sparkling  wit.  Most  of  the  reviewers  were 
Scotchmen,  and  44  it  requires,”  says  he, 44  a sur- 
gical operation  to  get  a joke  into  a Scotch  un- 
derstanding. Their  only  idea  of  wit,  or  wut,  as 
they  call  it,  is  laughing  immoderately  at  stated 
intervals.”  The  English  curate  was  the  most 
mirth-provoking  of  writers.  He  could  not  help 
being  funny.  To  him,  even  such  subjects  as 
disease  and  death  had  their  comical  side.  If 
he  spoke  of  taxation,  or  the  poor-rates,  or  coun- 
sel for  prisoners,  he  made  his  hearers  laugh 
while  he  convinced  them.  His  political  essays 
are  more  amusing  than  most  men’s  jokes.  It 
wanted  little  that  he  should  have  kept  his  con- 
gregation in  a roar  with  his  sermons.  Such  a 
man,  interleaved  with  the  profound  thinkers  of 
Buccleugh  Place,  appeared  the  brightest  of  the 
cluster,  and  was  certainly  more  read  than  any 
other.  To  his  dear  friend  Jeffrey  he  was  a 
striking  contrast  Jeffrey  was  cold,  critical, 
skeptical.  Smith  mimicked  his  habit  of  dispar- 
aging every  thing,  and  gave  out  that  he  had 
been  heard  to  say:  44 Confound  the  solar  sys- 
tem ! bad  light— planets  too  distant— pestered 
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with  comets — feeble  contrivance : could  make  a 
better  with  ease!”  The  witty  parson,  on  the 
contrary,  was  an  optimist;  encouraged  specu- 
lation on  all  subjects,  had  a firm  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and 
found  much  to  praise  where  Jeffrey  saw  no- 
thing to  spare.  Mackintosh,  another  famous 
member  of  the  corps,  was  equally  unlike  Smith. 
He  was  a gigantic  mind,  accustomed  to  deal 
with  the  greatest  subjects,  and  incapable  of  re- 
ducing his  visual  focus.  “ If  he  had  to  write  on 
pepper,”  says  Sydney,  “he  would  say,  ‘Pepper 
may  philosophically  be  described  as  a dusty  and 
highly-pulverized  seed  of  an  Oriental  fruit,  an 
article  rather  of  condiment  than  diet,  which, 
dispersed  lightly  over  the  surface  of  food,  with 
no  other  rule  than  the  caprice  of  the  consumer, 
communicates  pleasure  rather  than  affords  nu- 
trition, and  by  adding  a tropical  flavor  to  the 
gross  and  succulent  viands  of  the  north,  ap- 
proximates the  different  regions  of  the  earth, 
explains  the  objects  of  commerce,  and  justifies 
the  industry  of  man.’  ” Smith  himself  used  the 
plainest  and  briefest  language;  always  went 
straight  to  the  point,  without  preface  or  circum- 
locution ; wrote  without  stopping  to  think  or 
erase ; and  never  seemed  to  care  about  words, 
so  his  thought  was  rendered. 

He  staid  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit 
a couple  of  numbers  of  the  Review , then  left  it 
to  Jeffrey,  and  went  off  to  England  to  marry. 
He  had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a bishop 
could  not  marry ; “ for,”  he  asked,  “ how  can 
he  flirt  ? The  most  he  can  say  is,  ‘ I will  meet 
you. an  the  vestry  after  service  I*  ” So,  to  pro- 
vide against  episcopal  accidents,  he  took  unto 
himself  a wife — a Miss  Pybus — when  the  slen- 
derest church  preferment  would  have  been  a 
gain  to  him.  Six  silver  spoons,  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  were  the  bride’s  dower.  Miss  Pybus’s 
mother  had  presented  her  daughter  with  a neck- 
lace; this  the  happy  couple  sold,  bought  linen 
and  a little  furniture;  the  balance,  together 
with  Smith’s  little  savings,  were  his  whole  for- 
tune, and  of  this  one  hundred  pounds  were 
given  to  a distressed  lady,  and  forty  to  a young 
literary  man.  A tutorship  at  Edinburgh  kept 
the  wolf  from  the  door  for  a year  or  two  ; then 
to  London,  where  the  kindness  of  a generous 
friend  procured  for  him  the  preachership  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  with  a magnificent  salary 
of  $250  a year.  He  tried,  but  vainly,  to  obtain 
permission  to  preach  in  a small  chapel  then 
used  by  a Dissenter ; the  Tories  were  in  power, 
and  there  was  no  mercy  for  the  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer. His  letter  on  this  occasiou  to  the  cler- 
gyman with  whom  the  power  of  licensing  him 
resided,  shows  how  precarious  were  his  circum- 
stances : “ My  pretensions”  [in  point  of  ability, 
zeal,  etc.]  “must,  of  course,  be  judged  by  oth- 
ers. But  of  my  situation  in  life  (as  I am  the 
only  judge  of  it),  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  a few  words.  I am  a married  man,  with 
two  children,  and,  as  I am  young,  my  family 
may  increase ; I have  a veiy  small  fortune”  [it 
was  sixty  pounds  a year],  “no  preferment,  nor 
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any  friends  who  are  likely  to  give  me  any.  The 
chapel  where  I preach  will  soon  be  soldL  .... 

It  is  not  for  want  of  exertion  my  situation  in  the 
Church  is  not  better,  for  I have  not  been  idle  in 
the  narrow  and  obscure  field  which  is  open  to 
the  inferior  clergy.  I hope  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  consider  these  circumstances  before 
you  refuse  me  the  opportunity  of  supporting  my 
family,  and  bettering  my  situation,  by  my  own 
exertions.”  He  was  refused,  and  ungraciously; 
would  have  starved,  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  allowance  made  him  by  his  brother,  who  had 
returned  rich  from  India. 

Happily,  his  talent  as  a preacher  began  to  be 
known.  The  proprietor  of  a city  chapel  en- 
gaged him  to  preach  there,  and  his  eloquence 
soon  attracted  crowds  to  hear  him.  The  aisles 
used  to  be  thronged  with  well-dressed  persons 
who  could  not  obtain  seats.  His  success  as  a 
preacher  suggested  the  idea  of  a course  of  lec- 
tures on  Moral  Philosophy.  While  they  lasted, 
they  were  the  event,  and  Smith  the  lion  of  the 
day.  “ Not  a seat  to  be  procured,”  says  Horner, 

“ even  if  you  go  an  hour  before  the  time.  Who 
but  Sydney  could  make  such  a mixture  of  odd 
paradox,  quaint  fun,  manly  sense,  liberal  opin- 
ions, and  striking  language?”  The  volume 
which  contains  these  lectures  justifies  the  enco- 
mium. But  though  they  were  more  successful 
than  any  similar  performances  at  the  time,  their 
proceeds  barely  enabled  Mr.  Smith  to  furnish 
his  house,  and  after  this  was  done,  left  him  as 
poor  as  before.  It  began  to  be  generally  known 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  fierce  reform  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh,  and  all  who  had  their  court 
to  make  frowned  upon  him.  It  was  understood 
that  George  the  Third  had  said,  “ Yes,  he  is  a 
clever  fellow,  but  he  will  never  be  a bishop.” 
Englishmen  seldom  neglect  a royal  cue.  The 
truly  enlightened  spirits  of  the  day  clustered 
round  him — Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Homer, 
Wishaw,  Luttrell,  Lord  Holland,  etc.— but  they 
were  but  a handful,  and  out  of  office.  Still,  in 
the  midst  of  his  poverty,  there  was  not  a mer- 
rier man  than  he.  His  bon-mots  have  served 
as  the  basis  of  half  a dozen  reputations,  and 
float  through  the  world  still,  buoying  up  ever 
so  many  half-forgotten  names.  His  wit,  as 
somebody  said,  always  had  the  fresh  dew  on  it; 
it  was  irresistible.  His  biographer  tells  a story 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  similar  to  that  on  record  about 
Johnson  and  Foote — that  she  agreed  not  to 
laugh  at  any  thing  he  might  say ; but  after  hear- 
ing him  a few  minutes,  threw  herself  back  in 
her  chair  in  such  a fearful  paroxysm  of  laughter 
that  the  persons  present  grew  alarmed  for  her 
life.  Sydney  afterward  acknowledged  her  ci~ 
vility,  but  retaliated  for  the  threat  by  saying  thne 
she  “ never  got  out  of  tragedy  even  in  common 
life.  She  used  to  stab  the  potatoes,  and  said, 

‘ Boy,  give  me  a knife  ;*  as  she  would  have  said, 

‘ Give  me  the  dagger !’  ” 

Nothing  he  enjoyed  more  than  to  meet  one 
of  those  unfortunate  matter-of-fact  persons  who 
have  no  idea  of  a joke.  To  a Mrs.  Jackson, 
remarkable  for  obtuseness  on  this  head,  be  oucq 
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Mid:  “Heat,  madam;  it  was  so  dreadful  here 
that  I found  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones !”  “Take  off 
your  flesh ! Oh,  Mr.  Smith,”  said  the  horrified 
lady,  “how  could  you  do  that?”  “Nothing 
more  easy,  ma’am ; come  and  see  next  time.” 
But  the  bare  idea  so  shocked  the  lady’s  modesty 
that  she  ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  off  in- 
dignantly. The  story  of  his  dinner  with  a party 
of  countiy  squires,  whom  he  startled  over  their 
port  wine  by  saying  pleasantly  that  the  thing 
he  would  most  like  to  do  would  be  to  “roast  a 
Quaker,”  has  been  told  over  and  over  again. 

In  1806,  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  and  he 
obtained,  as  a great  favor,  the  living  of  Foston 
le  Clay — a place  in  Yorkshire  “twelve  miles 
from  a lemon,”  as  he  described  it  For  the  first 
two  years  he  resided  in  London,  and  employed 
a curate  to  perform  his  duty ; but,  in  1808,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  rendered  residence  compul- 
sory on  all  incumbents  of  livings,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  remove  to  Yorkshire.  The  act 
further  compelled  clergymen  to  build  parson- 
ages. This  fell  hard  on  Sydney  Smith,  who 
had  no  money  to  6pare ; but  there  was  no  help 
for  it;  so  he  borrowed  five  hundred  pounds  from 
his  brother,  and  smaller  sums  from  other  friends, 
and  set  about  building.  An  architect  proposed 
plans  which  would  have  ruined  him ; he  under- 
took to  be  his  own  builder.  “ I took  to  horse,” 
says  he,  “to  provide  bricks  and  timber;  was 
advised  to  make  my  own  bricks  out  of  my  own 
day : of  course,  when  the  kiln  was  opened,  all 
bad ; mounted  my  horse  again,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  had  tons  of  timber  and  thousands  of 
bricks.  Was  advised  by  neighboring  gentlemen 
to  employ  oxen ; bought  four — Tug  and  Lug, 
Haul  and  Crawl;  but  Tug  and  Lug  took  to 
fainting,  and  required  buckets  of  sal  volatile, 
and  Haul  and  Crawl  to  lie  down  in  the  mud. . . . 
In  spite  of  obstacles,  I landed  my  family  in  my 
new  house  nine  months  after  laying  the  first 
stone,  and  issued  forth  at  midnight  with  a lan- 
tern to  meet  the  lost  cart  with  the  cook  and  the 
cat,  which  had  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  fairly  es- 
tablished them  before  twelve  o’clock  at  night  in 
the  new  parsonage-house.”  It  made  him  poor 
for  years.  He  educated  his  son,  Mrs.  Smith 
her  daughters.  As  he  could  not  afford  a man- 
servant, he  “ caught  up  a little  garden-girl  made 
like  a mile-stone,  christened  her  Bunch,  made 
her  his  butler;  the  girls  taught  her  to  read, 
Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  he  undertook  ber 
morals.”  How  well  he  succeeded  in  his  de- 
partment we  learn  from  an  anecdote  told  by 
Mrs.  Marcet.  The  besetting  sin  of  the  peas- 
ants of  Yorkshire  is  slowness  of  comprehension ; 
however  simple  the  question,  they  can  not  give 
a prompt  answer.  Sydney  Smith  drilled  Bunch 
on  this  head.  Calling  her  one  day  to  him,  he 
asked  her,  sharply,  “Come  here,  Bunch,  and 
repeat  your  crimes  to  Mrs.  Marcet.”  The  lit- 
tle girl  began,  as  grave  as  a judge,  and  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  “ Plate-snatching,  gra- 
n’-spilling,  door-slamming,  bluebottle-fiy-catch-  | 
iog,  and  curtsy-bobbin  g.n  > 
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Established  at  Foston,  be  became  doctor, 
farmer,  and  magistrate,  as  well  as  parson.  His 
skill  in  medicine  was  very  great,  and  in  a coun- 
try place  added  materially  to  his  usefulness. 

He  tells  a story  of  his  being  called  out  sudden* 
ly  to  visit  a child  that  was  dying.  “ I went,*’ 
he  says,  “ and  gave  it  a dose  of  castor-oil,  and 
then  I christened  it,  so  that  now  the  poor  child 
is  ready  for  either  world.”  His  practice,  of 
course,  became  large,  as  it  was  gratuitous,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  own 
daughter’s  life  by  boldly  administering  medi- 
cine when  the  regular  practitioner  shrank  from 
the  risk. 

Nothing  he  liked  better  than  fanning  and 
cattle-raising.  Seeing  him  in  the  fields,  one  of 
his  friends  compared  him  to  an  Athenian  cart- 
er, ho  was  such  a mixture  of  Attic  wit,  sense, 
and  clumsiness.  He  had  a horse,  bred  on  his 
farm,  so  lank,  and  gaunt,  and  ravenous,  that  he 
christened  him  Calamity : a lazy  brute,  whom 
his  master  stimulated  to  exertion  by  suspend- 
ing a sieve  of  corn  from  a bar  projecting  from 
the  shafts,  just  beyond  his  reach.  This  he  coll- 
I ed  his  patent  Tantalus.  Another  curious  in- 
vention of  his  was  his  universal  scratchier.  This 
was  a “ sharp-edged  pole,  resting  on  a high  and 
low  post,  adapted  to  every  height  from  a horse 
to  a lamb.  All  animals,”  said  he,  “ have  a pas- 
sion for  scratching  their  backbones ; they  break 
down  your  gates  and  palings  to  effect  this. 

Now,  since  I put  up  my  universal  scratcher,  I 
have  not  had  a gate  broken.  Even  an  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  can  take  his  turn  at  it.”  His 
letters — which  are  dmong  the  best  in  the  lan- 
guage— are  full  of  allusions  to  his  fanning  ex- 
periments. He  was  passionately  fond  of  flow- 
ers. “Geranium-fed  bac<A,”  says  he,  to  his 
friend  Mrs.  Meynell,  “ is  of  a beautiful  color ; 
but  it  takes  so  many  plants  to  fatten  one  pig, 
that  such  a plan  can  never  answer.  I pray  yon 
keep  the  pigs  out.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  practical  pursuits,  and  while  he  was  con- 
stantly writing  on  living  topics  for  the  Review , 
the  course  of  study  he  prescribed  for  himself 
would  have  delighted  the  most  hardened  pro- 
fessor. In  his  commonplace  book  was  found  a 
memorandum : 

“P/on  of  Study  for  1820. 

“Translate  every  day  ten  lines  of  the  ‘De 
Officiis,'  and  retranslate  into  Latin.  Five  chap- 
ters of  Greek  Testament.  Theological  studies. 

Plato’s  ‘Apology  for  Socrates;*  Horace's  ‘Ep- 
odes,’  ” etc. 

Another  similar  memorandum  prescribes 
“ for  morning  reading,  either  Polybius  or  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  or  some  traits  of  Xenophon  or 
Plato.” 

For  all  this  mould,  his  own  ideas  were  more 
modem,  and  his  style  more  fresh,  than  those  of 
any  churchman  of  his  day.  His  papers  in  the 
Edinburgh  evince  more  freedom  of  thought,  and 
less  subserviency  to  precedent,  than  almost  any 
others.  His  advice  to  parsons  is  admirable,  and 
deserves  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible 
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for  the  benefit  of  some  ministers  at  the  present 
day. 

“ That  the  attention  of  the  greater  part  of  an 
audience  can  be  kept  up,  through  many  repeti- 
tions, in  a service  that  lasts  an  hour  and  a half, 
or  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  is  as  much  to  be 
wished  as  it  is  to  be  little  expected.  Piety, 
stretched  beyond  a certain  point,  is  the  parent 
of  impiety.  By  attempting  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
vor of  devotion  for  so  long  a time,  we  have 
thinned  our  churches  and  driven  away  fluctua- 
ting, lukewarm  Christians.  ....  Preaching  has 
become  a by-word  for  long  and  dull  conversation 
of  any  kind ; and  whoever  wishes  to  imply  in 
any  piece  of  writing  the  absence  of  every  thing 
agreeable  and  inviting  calls  it  a sermon.  One 
reason  for  this  is  the  bad  choice  of  subjects  for 
the  pulpit.  The  clergy  are  allowed  about  twen- 
ty-six hours  a year  for  the  instruction  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  I can  not  help  thinking 
that  this  had  better  be  employed  on  practical 
subjects,  than  in  critical  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult passages  of  Scripture,  dissertations  on  doc- 
trinal points  of  religion,  learned  investigations 
of  the  meaning  and  accomplishment  of  proph- 
ecies, etc There  is  a bad  taste  in  the  lan- 

guage of  sermons,  evinced  by  a constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  scriptural  phrases  which  per- 
haps were  used  with  great  judgment  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  which  are  now  become  trite; 
‘ Putting  off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the 
new  man  ;*  ‘ the  one  thing  needful ‘ the  Lord 
hath  set  up  his  candlestick;’  (the  armor  of 
righteousness,’  etc.,  etc.  The  sacred  Scriptures 
are  surely  abundant  enough  to  afford  us  the 
same  idea  with  some  novelty  of  language.  We 
can  never  be  driven,  from  the  penuxy  of  these 
writings,  to  wear  end  fritter  away  their  holy 
language  into  a perfect  cant,  which  passes 
through  the  ear  without  leaving  any  impression. 
To  this  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  sermons 
may  be  added  the  extremely  ungraceful  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  delivered.  A clergyman 
clings  to  his  velvet  cushion  with  either  hand, 
keeps  his  eye  riveted  on  his  book,  speaks  of  the 
ecstasies  of  joy  and  fear  with  a voice  and  a face 
which  indicate  neither,  and  pinions  his  body 
and  soul  into  the  same  attitude  of  limb  and 
thought  for  fear  of  being  thought  theatrical  and 
affected.  Is  it  wonder,  then,  that  eveiy  semi- 
delirious  sectary  who  pours  forth  his  animated 
nonsense  with  the  genuine  look  and  voice  of 
passion,  should  gesticulate  away  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  most  profound  and  learned  divine, 
and  in  two  Sundays  preach  him  bare  to  the  very 
sexton?  Why  call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to 
piety?  Is  sin  to  be  taken  from  men  as  Eve 
was  from  Adam,  by  casting  them  into  a deep 
slumber  ? or  from  what  perversion  of  sense  are 
we  all  to  look  like  field-preachers  in  Zembla, 
holy  lumps  of  ice  ?”  etc. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  such  opinions  as 
these  exposed  him  to  much  animadversion  on 
the>part  of  the  higher  clergy;  and  not  a few, 
in  spite  against  the  reviewer,  called  him  a 
downright  atheist.  Of  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
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opinions  his  correspondence  fortunately  con- 
tains ample  proof.  One  of  his  letters  is  ad- 
dressed to  an  eminent  publishing  firm,  who  had 
sent  him  a skeptical  work  they  had  issued ; be 
returned  the  book  indignantly,  and  remonstrated 
with  them  warmly  on  their  share  in  circulating 
infidelity.  To  Jeffrey  he  wrote  many  private 
letters  in  the  same  strain  ; and  on  the  occasion 
of  a skeptical  article  finding  its  way  into  the 
Review , he  declared  positively  that  if  it  were 
not  the  last  of  its  kind,  his  connection  with  the 
periodical  would  cease.  His  tolerance  in  matters 
of  religion  is  well  known.  No  man  in  England 
did  more  for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  press- 
ing on  Roman  Catholics  than  he ; the  letters  he 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Peter  Plym- 
ley,  led  directly  to  the  passage  of  the  Toleration 
Acts  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain.  He  wrote 
and  spoke  for  the  Catholics  at  the  cost  of  his 
reputation,  and  at  some  personal  risk,  for  the 
British  have  always  been  fond  of  baiting  their 
Papists ; but  he  persevered  to  the  end,  and  the 
Toleration  Acts  were  passed. 

He  has  been  often  accused  of  unfairness  to 
the  Quakers,  but  his  malice  never  exceeded 
a lively  joke.  “ Madam,”  said  he  to  a lady 
who  spoke  of  a Quaker  child  being  born,  u that 
is  impossible.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Quaker  baby,  there  never  was;  they  are  always 
bom  full-brimmed  and  wide-awake.  Have  you 
heard  the  report  that  in  youth  they  are  fed  on 
drab-colored  pap  ? It  must  be  this  which  gives 
them  their  beautiful  complexion.  I have  a 
theory  about  them  and  the  blue-coat  boys  which 
I will  tell  you  some  day.” 

One  can  fancy  the  sensation  he  created  when 
he  preached  by  invitation  before  the  fiercely  Prot- 
estant corporation  and  people  of  Bristol,  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot — a 
day  devoted  by  immemorial  usage  in  England 
to  clerical  excoriation  of  the  Papists — and 
calmly,  but  strongly,  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
aid  him  in  removing  all  disabilities  from  the 
Catholics  of  the  kingdom.  Equally  startling 
was  his  sermon  before  the  Judge  of  Assize  on 
Circuit,  when  he  selected  the  text:  “God 
shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall;  for  sit- 
test  thou  to  judge  me,  according  to  the  law, 
and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to 
the  law?” 

At  Foston,  poverty  weighed  cruelly  upon  him. 
When  the  bills  used  to  come  in  of  an  evening,  he 
would  sometimes  bury  his  face  in  his  hands  in  his 
anguish,  and  cry : 44 1 know  I shall  end  my  days 
in  a jail.”  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he 
was  an  orderly,  economical  man ; committed  no 
follies,  incurred  no  unnecessary  expenses,  and 
wrought  as  hard  as  any  man  in  England.  He 
was,  at  the  time,  not  only  the  most  successful 
preacher  of  the  day,  but  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers,  and  led  more  minds  than  perhaps  any 
living  man.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  late 
in  life,  he  says  that  he  does  not  believe  he  ever 
realized  £1500 — say  $7500 — from  his  literary 
labors ; a curious  fact  in  literary  histoir. 

Notwithstanding  his  troubles,  however,  he 
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kept  a hospitable  house ; Macintosh,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Lord  Holland,  Jeffrey,  and  others,  were 
- often  guests  under  his  roof.  Jeffrey — the  little 
man  who  had  not  body  enough  to  cover  his 
mind  decently — was  an  especial  favorite  at 
Foston  le  Clay.  On  one  occasion  he  arrived 
there  when  Smith  was  absent.  The  children 
were  riding  donkeys;  they  persuaded  Jeffrey 
to  bestride  one  and  join  them  in  the  sport.  As 
they  rode  along  they  met  the  44  parson”  return- 
ing home.  With  a burst  of  laughter  at  the 
comical  appearance  of  the  doughty  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh,  he  shouted  the  impromptu : 

“ Witty  on  Horatius  Flaccus, 

As  great  a Jacobin  as  Gracchus, 

Short,  though  not  as  fkt  as  Bacchus, 

Biding  on  a little  jackass  I** 

A small  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  jokes 
of  which  Jeffrey  was  the  subject  or  the  occa- 
sion. Some  have  been  preserved  in  Cockbnm’s 
life ; others  are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes. 
When  Smith  was  still  in  Edinburgh,  some  half- 
crazy person — not  Symmes — had  a theory  about 
the  North  Pole,  with  which  he  pestered  his  ac- 
quaintance perseveringly.  Jeffrey  had  submit- 
ted once  or  twice  with  fortitude : but  at  last  he 
broke  loose  from  the  pertinacious  button-holder 
with  a rude  remark.  The  injured  philosopher 
met  Smith  shortly  afterward,  and  told  him  how 
badly  he  had  been  used,  adding:  “Will  you 
believe  it,  Sir,  he  said,  d — n the  North  Pole  ?” 
“My  dear  Sir,”  replied  Sydney,  soothingly, 
“you  should  not  think  of  it.  Jeffrey  is  a priv- 
ileged person,  and  nobody  minds  what  he  says. 
You  will  hardly  credit  it,  but  he  was  actually 
heard  the  other  day  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator.” 

Macaulay,  though  his  junior,  was  likewise 
one  of  his  intimates.  Both  were  great  talkers. 
44  We  both,”  said  Smith,  44  talk  a great  deal,  but 
I don’wbelieve  Macaulay  ever  did  hear  my  voice. 
Sometimes,  when  I have  told  a good  stoxy,  I 
have  thought  to  myself,  4 Poor  Macaulay!  he 
will  be  very  sorry  some  day  to  have  missed 
hearing  that.*” 

The  poet  Campbell  he  quizzed  in  a capital 
jm  desprit . Campbell  wrote  with  great  toil; 
poetry  came  from  him  drop  by  drop.  Sydney 
Smith  used  to  say  that  when  he  was  delivered 
of  a couplet,  he  took  to  his  bed,  had  straw  laid 
down,  the  knocker  tied  up,  and  expected  his 
friends  to  call  and  make  inquiries ; the  answer 
at  the  door  being  invariably,  44  Mr.  Campbell 
and  his  little  couplet  are  doing  as  well  as  can 
be  expected!”  When  he  produced  an  Alex- 
andrine, he  kept  his  bed  a day  longer. 

Another  of  his  friends  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand.  Sydney  sent  him  some  ad- 
vice as  to  his  bearing  when  he  should  receive 
the  cannibal  chiefs  in  his  see.  44  You  can  say 
to  them,  4 1 deeply  regret,  Sirs,  to  have  nothing 
on  my  own  table  suited  to  your  tastes ; but  you 
will  find  plenty  of  cold  curate  and  roast  clergy- 
man on  the  side-board ;’  and  if  in  spite  of  this 
prudent  provision  your  visitors  should  end  their 
repast  by  eating  you  likewise,  why,  I can  only 


add,  my  dear  friend,  I hope  you  will  disagree 
with  them.” 

Strange  to  say,  though  no  man  had  been  more 
powerfully  instrumental  than  Sydney  Smith  in 
overthrowing  the  Tories  and  placing  the  Whigs 
in  power,  the  only  benefit  he  reaped  from  the 
change  was  the  living  of  Fpston  le  Clay,  which 
nearly  ruined  him.  So  much  for  party  faithful- 
ness. When  the  Tories  returned  to  office,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  did  himself  honor  by  offering  bis 
able  opponent  a prebendal  stall  at  Bristol ; on 
the  revenue  of  which,  together  with  the  income 
of  the  living  of  Combe  Florey,  for  which  he  ex- 
changed Foston  le  Clay,  he  began  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  to  live  comfortably.  Though 
he  had  been  twenty  years  a leading  contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh,  and  resided  in  the  country, 
he  had  never  owned  so  indispensable  a tool  for 
a man  of  letters  as  an  encyclopedia.  He  was 
now  able  to  buy  books,  and  his  delight,  as  de- 
scribed by  his  daughter,  was  beautifully  child- 
ish. He  did  not  remain  long  at  Combe  Florey, 
however;  for  Lord  Grey  taking  office,  he  ob- 
tained a prebendal  stall  at  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
and  removed  thither  to  live.  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  the  pleasure  the  preferment  gave 
him  that  he  wrote  the  famous  squib  of  Mrs. 
Partington  and  her  battle  with  the  Atlantic. 

He  was  now  a great  man.  His  reputation 
for  letters  was  of  the  first  order : his  opinions 
were  those  of  the  government ; his  position  in 
the  Church — though  not  what  it  should  have 
been,  for  the  Whigs  confessed  they  ought  to  have 
made  him  a bishop — honorable  and  conspicu- 
ous. The  first  intimation  he  seems  to  have 
had  of  his  greatness  was  a visit  from  a pompons 
little  man  in  & rusty  black  coat,  who.  called  on 
him  to  say  he  44  was  compounding  a history  of 
distinguished  families,  and  wished  to  obtain  the 
Smith  arms.”  44 1 regret,  Sir,”  said  Sydney, 

44  not  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  so  valuable  a 
work ; but  the  Smiths  never  had  any  arms,  and 
have  invariably  sealed  their  letters  with  their 
thumbs.” 

From  the  first,  he  had  been  a great  admirer 
of  this  country.  One  of  his  expressions,  taken 
from  a private  letter,  not  intended  to  see  the 
light,  has  been  quoted  elsewhere.  His  corre- 
spondence is  full  of  similar  remarks.  The  first 
favorable  articles  on  the  United  States  that 
were  published  in  Great  Britain  were  written 
by  him  for  the  Edinburgh,  Writing  to  Jeffrey 
about  the  time  his  connection  with  the  Review 
ceased,  he  observes,  that  he  had  written  an 
article  on  America,  “many  passages  in  which 
might  make  the  Americans  very  angry,”  and 
therefore  he  withholds  it;  though,  as  he  adds, 

44 1 admire  the  Americans,  and  in  treating  of 
America  should  praise  her  great  institutions, 
and  laugh  at  her  little  defects.”  Franklin  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  hero.  To  a proUg6e  he 
writes : “ I will  disinherit  you  if  you  do  not  ad- 
mire cveiy  thing  written  by  Franklin.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  other  good  qualities  he  was  thor- 
oughly honest.”  In  another  place,  he  cordially 
endorses  the  saying  that  44  it  was  honor  enough 
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for  any  one  country  to  have  produced  such  a 
man  as  Franklin.” 

His  intimacy  with  Daniel  Webster  and  Ed- 
ward Everett  showed  that  his  admiration  was 
not  confined  to  the  past.  Webster  he  called 
the  Great  Western ; 44  he  reminds  me,”  says  he 
somewhere,  “of  a steam-engine  in  trowsers.” 
There  is  a letter  of  Mr.  Webster’s  published  in 
this  Life,  which  is  quite  characteristic.  A story 
reached  Sydney  Smith’s  ears  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  reported  here  that  he  had  intentionally,  and 
by  way  of  joke,  introduced  Mr.  Webster  to 
Lord  Brougham  as  Mr.  Clay : he  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Webster  to  inqnire  into  the  mat- 
ter. Webster  replied,  assuring  him  that  he  had 
referred  to  no  incident  of  their  intercourse  to 
his  (Smith’s)  disadvantage.  He  added,  44  If  any 

son  of asserts,  that  either  through  ill  will 

or  love  of  vulgar  gossip,  I tell  such  things  of 
you  as  you  suppose,  I pray  you  let  him  be 
knocked  down  instanter.  And  be  assured,  my 
dear  Sir,  I never  spoke  of  you  in  my  life  but 
with  gratitude,  respect,  and  attachment.”  Of 
Mr.  Everett,  who  contributes  also  an  erudite 
epistle  to  these  volumes,  Sydney  Smith  says, 
44  We  met  him,  and  were  confirmed  in  our  good 
opinion  of  him.  A sensible,  unassuming  man, 
always  wise  and  reasonable.” 

At  one  time,  he  was  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
try,  that  every  American  who  went  out  to  Eu- 
rope eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  him. 
Which  becoming  troublesome  to  the  United 
States  Minister,  says  Sydney,  he  was  obliged  at 
last  to  set  up  sham  Sydney  Smiths  to  present 
to  his  friends.  44  But  they  can’t  have  been  good 
counterfeits,  for  a most  respectable  American, 
on  his  return  home,  was  heard  describing  Syd- 
ney Smith  as  a thin,  grave,  dull  old  fellow.” 

The  petition  to  Congress  cooled  this  mania 
considerably.  For  some  time,  as  most  readers 
may  remember,  he  was  pretty  roundly  abused 
for  the  hard  things  he  had  said  about  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  not  pleasant,  doubtless,  to  be 
called  “a  set  of  men  who  prefer  any  load  of 
infamy  however  heavy,  to  any  pressure  of  tax- 
ation however  light;”  but  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  going  into  the  question  at  this  late  day. 
As  usual,  there  were  two  parties  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  took  up  the  cudgels  on 
behalf  of  the  petitioner,  and  a large  number  of 
persons  sent  him  letters  and  small  presents  of 
fruit,  etc.,  as  their  share,  they  said,  toward  the 
payment  of  his  Pennsylvania  interest.  Perhaps 
the  most  curious  feature  in  the  controversy  is 
the  change  it  seems  to  have  wrought  in  Mr. 
Smith’s  opinions.  From  that  time  forth,  he 
has  very  little  to  say  that  is  civil  about  the 
United  States.  44  It  is  a fortunate  thing  for  the 
world,”  says  he  to  the  Countess  Grey,  44  that 
the  separate  American  States  are  making  such 
progress  in  dishonesty,  and  are  absolutely  and 
plainly  refusing  to  pay  their  debts.  They  would 
hare  been  too  formidable  if  they  had  added 
the  moral  power  of  good  faith  to  their  physical 
strength.”  He  expresses  surprise  to  Sir  George 
Philips  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ashburton 
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Treaty,  44  because  be  did  not  imagine  that  the 
Americans  ever  really  intended  to  give  up  a 
cause  of  quarrel  which  might  hereafter  be  sub- 
servient to  their  ambition  and  extension.”  In 
another  letter  to  the  Countess  Grey,  he  declares 
that  44  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  cheats  him 
this  year  of  £50.  There  is  nothing  in  the  crimes 
of  kings  worse  than  this  villainy  of  democracy.” 

He  had  long  before  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
a diversity  of  interests  would  arise  among  the 
States  and  render  the  duration  of  the  Union 
impossible ; under  the  spur  of  his  unpaid  cou- 
pons, he  says,  44 1 verily  believe  the  United 
States  are  cracking.  A nation  can  not  exist  in 
such  a state  of  morals.”  It  i?  but  fair  to  him 
to  add,  that  all  these  bitter  expressions  were 
uttered  in  the  belief,  which  he  constantly  reiter- 
ated in  his  letters,  that  Pennsylvania  would 
never  pay  her  interest,  and  that  the  policy  of 
repudiation  would  be  persisted  in  to  the  last. 

The  controversy  still  raged  when  symptoms 
of  failing  health  diverted  Mr.  Smith’s  attention 
from  public  affairs.  As  gayly  as  ever  he  writes 
to  the  geologist  Morchison,  44  Mrs.  Sydney  has 
eight  distinct  illnesses  and  I have  nine.  We 
take  something  every  hour,  and  pass  the  mix- 
ture from  one  to  another.”  To  his  daughter 
he  said  in  his  old  quaint  way : 44 1 feel  so  weA 
both  in  body  and  mind,  that  I verily  believe,  if 
the  knife  were  put  into  my  hand,  I should  not 
have  strength  or  energy  enough  to  strike  it  into 
a Dissenter.” 

He  died  quietly,  peacefully,  consciously,  as 
becomes  a Christian.  His  last  act  was  to  give 
a living  of  £120  a year  to  a poor  friendless 
clergyman,  who  had  suffered  poverty  like  him- 
self. To  all  his  friends  he  bade  adieu  cheerw 
fully;  his  brother  Bobus,  who  had  been  Ids 
close  friend  through  life,  parted  from  him 
solemnly  shortly  before  his  death,  went  home, 
and  died  within  a fortnight. 

Sydney  Smith’s  intellectual  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  himself  in  his  lecture  on  Wit.  44  An 
extraordinary  man,”  he  says,  “is  eight  men,  not 
one  man ; he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had 
no  sense,  and  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no 
wit ; his  conduct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were 
the  dullest  of  human  beings,  and  his  imagina- 
tion as  brilliant  os  if  he  were  irretrievably  ruin- 
ed. But  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and 
information ; when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence 
and  restrained  by  principle ; when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a man  who  can  use  it  and  despise  it ; 
who  can  be  witty  and  something  more  than 
witty ; who  loves  honor,  justice,  decency,  good- 
nature, morality,  and  religion,  ten  thousand 
times  better  than  wit,  wit  is  then  a beautiful 
and  delightful  part  of  our  nature.” 

One  striking  advantage  he  possessed  over 
most  of  his  contemporaries  and  rivals  in  letters, 
was  the  thorough  practicalness  of  his  mind. 
Among  all  the  ideas  for  reform  he  has  thown 
out — and  they  are  legion — not  one  can  be  call- 
ed visionary.  Ho  cat  to  the  core  of  a subject 
at  the  first  stroke;  fastened  on  its  heart,  and 
never  seemed  to  notice  the  rest.  The  practi- 
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eal,  the  useful,  were  always  his  goaL  Yet  he 
was  by  no  means  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  word  “utilitarian.”  He  always  spoke  of 
the  genus  Grad grind  with  contempt.  “That 
school,”  said  he,  “treat  mankind  as  if  they 
were  mere  machines ; the  feelings  or  affections 
never  enter  into  their  calculations.  If  every 
thing  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  why  do  you 
btuy  your  grandmother  at  all?  why  don’t  you 
cut  her  into  small  pieces  at  once,  and  make 
portable  soup  of  her?” 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  Life  of 
Sydney  Smith,  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Holland, 
is  well  done,  and  the  letters  well  selected  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  This  is  the  more  welcome,  as 
we  have  recently  had  the  pain  of  seeing  the 
memory  of  more  than  one  great  and  good  man 
obscured  and  defamed  by  the  clumsiness,  stu- 
pidity, or  ignorance  of  his  biographer.  Lady 
Holland  has  written  her  sketch  tastefully  and 
pleasingly,  as  befits  a lady.  Neither  preten- 
sion, nor  carelessness,  nor  bad  taste,  have  any 
place  in  the  work.  It  seems  enough  to  say  | 
that  she  has  done  justice  to  Sydney  Smith. 

THE  TH1KD  bowl.  7 

“ TjRAW  your  chair  close  up.  Put  your  feet 

U on  those  skins.  You  will  find  them  soft 
and  warm.  Light  another  pipe,  and  fill  your 
glass,  Philip.  It  is  a bitter  night.  My  old 
bones  shudder  when  I hear  the  wind  wail  over 
the  house  and  through  the  oak-tree.  Capital 
punch,  that!  John  has  a knock  at  the  article 
that  I hare  rarely  seen  equaled — never  sur- 
passed. He  is  a prince  of  servants,  is  John,  if 
he  is  black.  I have  had  him  with  me  now — let 
me  see,  it  must  be  thirty  years,  at  least — it  is 
thirty-two  years  next  Christmas  week,  and  I 
have  never  quarreled  with  him,  and  he  has 
never  quarreled  with  me.  A rare  history  for 
master  and  man.  I think  it  is  because  we  love 
each  other’s  weaknesses,  and  here  he  comes. 

“John,  another  bowl  of  the  punch,  if  you 
please.  What,  not  another!  Certainly,  man, 
I must  have  it.  This  is  only  the  second,  and 
Philip,  yonder,  has  drank  half,  of  course.  Not 
drank  any ! You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
been  drinking  nothing  but  that  vile  claret  all 
the  blessed  evening  ? Philip,  you  dog,  I thought 
you  knew  my  house-rules  better  than  that.  But 
you  always  would  have  your  own  way. 

“One  more  bowl,  John — but  one.  It  shall 
be  the  last ; and,  John,  get  the  old  Maraschino, 
one  of  the  thick  black  bottles  with  the  small 
necks,  and  open  it  gently.  But  you  know  how, 
old  fellow,  and  just  do  your  best  to  make  us 
comfortable. 

4 “ IIow  the  wind  howls ! Philip,  my  boy,  I am 
seventy-three  years  old,  and  seven  days  over. 
My  birth-day  was  a week  ago  to-day. 

“An  old  bachelor!  Yea,  verily.  One  of  the 
oldest  kind.  But  what  is  age  ? What  is  the 
paltry  sum  of  seventy  years?  Do  you  think 
I am  any  older  in  my  soul  than  I was  half 
r a century  ago?  Do  you  think,  because  my 
heart  beats  slower,  that  my  mind  thinks  more 
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slowly,  my  feelings  spring  up  less  freely,  my 
hopes  are  less  buoyant,  less  cheerful,  if  they 
look  forward  only  weeks  instead  of  years  ? I 
tell  you,  boy,  that  seventy  years  are  a day  in 
the  sweep  of  memory;  and  Once  young  forever 
young,  is  th£  motto  of  an  immortal  soul.  I 
know  I am  what  men  call  old,  I know  my 
cheeks  are - wrinkled  like  ancient  parchment, 
and  my  lips  are  thin,  and  my  head  gray  even  to 
silver.  But  in  my  soul  I feel  that  I am  young, 
and  I shall  be  young  till  the  earthly  ceases  and 
the  unearthly  and  eternal  begins. 

“ I have  not  grown  one  day  older  than  I was 
at  thirty-two.  I have  never  advanced  a day 
since  then.  All  my  life  long  since  that  has 
been  one  day— -one  short  day ; no  night,  no 
rest,  no  succession  of  hours,  events,  or  thoughts 
has  marked  any  advance. 

“Philip,  I have  been  living  forty  years  by 
the  light  of  one  memory — by  the  side  of  one 
grave. 

“John,  set  the  bowl  down  on  the  hearth. 

You  may  go.  You  need  not  sit  up  for  me. 

Philip  and  I will  see  each  other  to  our  rooms 
to-night,  John.  Go,  old  fellow,  and  sleep 
soundly. 

“Phil,  she  was  the  purest  angel  that  flesh 
ever  imprisoned,  the  most  beautiful  child  of 
Eve.  I can  see  her  now.  Her  eyes  raying  the 
light  of  heaven — her  brow,  white,  calm,  and 
holy — her  lips  wreathed  with  the  blessing  of 
her  smile.  She  was  as  graceful  as  a form  seen 
in  dreams,  and  she  moved  through  the  scenes 
around  her  as  you  have  seen  the  angelic  visitors 
of  your  slumber  move  through  crowded  assem- 
blies, without  effort,  apparently  with  some  su- 
perhuman aid. 

“ The  child  of  wealth,  she  was  fltted  to  adorn 
the  splendid  house  in  which  she  was  bom  and 
grew  to  womanhood.  It  was  a grand  old  place, 
built  in  the  midst  of  a growth  of  oaks  that 
might  have  been  there  when  Columbus  discov- 
ered America,  and  seemed  likely  to  stand  a cen- 
tury longer.  They  are  standing  yet,  and  the 
wind  to-night  * makes  a wild  lament  through 
their  branches  that  sounds  mournfully  above 
her  grave. 

* “ I must  pause  to  recall  the  scenery  of  the  old 
familiar  spot.  There  was  a stream  of  water  that 
dashed  down  the  rocks  a hundred  yards  from 
the  house,  and  which  kept  always  full  and  fresh, 
an  acre  of  pond,  over  which  hung  willows,  and 
maples,  and  other  trees,  while  on  the  surface  the 
white  blossom  of  the  lotus  nodded  lazily  on  the 
ripples  with  Egyptian  sleepiness  and  languor. 

“ The  old  house  was  built  of  dark  stone,  and 
hod  a massive  appearance,  not  relieved  by  the 
sombre  shade  in  which  it  stood.  The  sunshine 
seldom  penetrated  to  the  ground  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  except  in  one  spot,  just  in  front  of 
the  library  windows,  where  it  used  to  lie  and 
sleep  in  the  grass,  as  if  it  loved  the  old  place. 

And  if  sunshine  loved  it,  why  should  not  L 

“ General  Lewis  was  one  of  the  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  men,  now  quite  gone  oat  of  memory, 
as  well  as  oat  of  existence.  He  loved  his  horses, 
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his  dogs,  his  place,  and  his  punch.  He  loved 
his  nephew  Tom,  wild,  uncouth,  rough  cub  as 
he  was ; but  above  horses,  dogs,  or  house,  or  all 
together,  he  loved  his  daughter  Sarah,  and  I 
loved  her  too. 

44  Yes,  you  may  look  at  me  as  y>u  will,  Phil 
Phillips,  I loved  Sarah  Lewis,  and,  by  all  the 
gods,  I love  her  now  as  I loved  her  then,  and 
os  I shall  love  her  if  I meet  her  again  where 
she  has  gone. 

“ Call  it  folly,  call  it  boyish,  call  it  an  old 
man's  whim,  an  old  man's  second  childhood, 
I care  not  by  what  name  you  call  it ; it  is  enough 
that  to-night  the  image  of  that  young  girl  stands 
before  me  splendidly  beautiful  in  all  the  holi- 
ness of  her  young  glad  life,  and  I could  bow 
down  on  my  knees  and  worship  her  now 
again.  * 

44  Why  did  I say  again  ? For  forty  years  I 
have  not  ceased  to  worship  her.  If  I kneel  to 
pray  in  the  morning,  she  passes  between  me 
and  God.  If  I would  read  the  prayers  at  even- 
ing twilight,  she  looks  up  at  me  from  the  page. 
If  I would  worship  on  a Sabbath  morning  in 
the  church,  she  looks  down  on  me  from  some 
unfathomable  distance,  some  unapproachable 
height,  and  I pray  to  her  as  if  she  were  my 
hope,  my  heaven,  my  alL 

“Sometimes  in  the  winter  nights  I feel  a 
coldness  stealing  over  me,  and  icy  fingers  are 
feeling  about  my  heart,  as  if  to  grasp  and  still 
it.  I lie  calmly,  quietly,  and  I think  my  hour 
is  at  hand ; and  through  the  gloom,  and  through 
the  mists  and  films  that  gather  over  my  vision, 
I see  her  afar  off,  still  the  same  angel  in  the 
distant  heaven,  and  I reach  out  my  arms  to 
her,  and  I cry  aloud  on  God  to  let  me  go  find 
her,  and  on  her  to  come  to  me,  and  then  thick 
darkness  settles  on  me. 

“ The  doctor  calls  this  apoplexy,  and  says  I 
shall  some  day  die  in  a fit  of  it.  What  do  doc- 
tors know  of  the  tremendous  influences  that  are 
working  on  our  souls?  He,  in  his  scientific 
stupidity,  calls  it  a disease,  and  warns  me  against 
wine  and  high  living;  os  if  I did  not  under- 
stand what  it  is,  and  why  my  vision  at  such 
limes  reaches  so  veiy  far  into  tho  deep  un- 
known. 

“I  have  spoken  of  Tom  Lewis,  her  consin. 
Rumor  said  henvas  the  old  man's  heir  in  equal 
proportion  with  the  daughter;  for  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  family,  and  had  always  been 
treated  as  a son.  He  was  a good  fellow  if  he 
was  rough,  for  he  had  the  goodness  that  all  who 
came  within  her  influence  must  have. 

“I  have  seen  her  look  tho  devil  ont  of  him 
often.  I remember  once  when  the  horses  had 
behaved  in  a way  not  to  suit  him,  and  he  had 
let  an  oath  or  two  escape  his  lips  preparatory 
to  putting  on  the  whip.  We  were  riding  to- 
gether down  the  avenue,  and  he  raised  the 
lash.  At  the  moment  he  caught  her  eye.  She 
was  walking  up  from  the  lodge,  where  6he  had 
been  to  see  a sick  child.  She  saw  the  raised 
whip,  and  her  eye  caught  his.  He  did  not 
strike.  The  horses  escaped  for  that  time.  He 


drove  them  quietly  through  tho  gate,  and  three 
miles  and  bock  without  a word  of  anger. 

“ Did  I tell  you  I was  her  cousin  also  ? On 
her  mother's  side.  Not  on  the  General’s.  Wc 
lived  not  far  off,  and  I lived  much  of  my  time 
at  his  house.  Tom  and  myself  had  been  in- 
separable, and  we  did  not  conceal  our  rivalry 
from  each  other. 

44  4 Tom,’  said  I,  one  morning, 4 why  can’t  you 
be  content  with  half  the  General’s  fortune,  and 
let  me  have  the  other  half?’ 

‘“Bah ! Jerry,'  said  he,  4 as  if  that  would  be 
any  more  even,  when  you  want  Sarah  with  it. 

In  Heaven’s  name,  take  the  half  of  the  money, 
if  that’s  all  you  want.' 

44  4 Can’t  we  fix  it  so  as  to  make  an  even  di- 
vision, Tom  ? Take  all  the  fortune,  and  let  me 
have  her,  and  I'll  call  it  square.* 

44  4 Just  what  I was  going  to  propose  to  you. 

Be  reasonable  now,  Jerry,  and  get  out  of  the 
way.  Yon  must  see  she  doesn’t  care  a copper 
for  you.’ 

44 1 twirled  a rosebud  in  my  fingers  that  she 
had  given  me  that  morning,  and  replied : 

44  4 Poor  devil ! I did  not  think  you  could  be 
so  infatuated.  Why,  Tom,  there  is  no  chance 
for  you  under  the  snn.  But  go  ahead ; fiud 
it  out  as  you  will.  I’m  sorry  for  you.' 

44  A hundred  such  pleasant  talks  we  used  to 
have,  and  she  never  gave  either  of  us  one  par- 
ticle more  of  encouragement  than  the  other. 

She  was  like  a sister  to  us  both,  and  neither 
dared  break  the  spell  of  our  perfect  happiness 
by  asking  her  to  be  more. 

44  And  so  time  passed  on. 

44  One  summer  afternoon  we  were  off  together 
on  horseback,  all  three  of  us,  over  the  mountain 
and  down  the  valley.  We  were  returning  to- 
ward sunset,  sauntering  along  the  road,  down 
the  side  of  the  hill. 

44  Philip,  stir  the  fire  a little.  That  bowl  of 
punch  is  getting  cold,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I am 
a little  chilly  myself.  Perhaps  it  is  the  recol- 
lection of  that  day  that  chills  me. 

44 1 had  made  up  my  mind,  if  opportunity  oc- 
curred, to  tell  her  that  day  all  that  I hod  thought 
for  years.  I hod  determined  to  know,  once  for 
all,  if  she  would  love  me  or  no. 

44  If  not,  I would  go  I cared  not  where ; the 
world  was  broad  enough,  and  it  should  be  to 
some  place  where  I should  never  see  her  face 
again,  never  hear  her  voice  again,  never  bow 
down  and  worship  her  magnificent  beauty  again. 

I would  go  to  Russia  and  offer  myself  to  the 
Czar,  or  to  Syria  and  fight  with  Napoleon,  or 
to  Egypt  and  serve  with  the  men  of  Murad  Bey. 

All  my  notions  were  military,  I remember,  and 
all  my  ideas  were  of  war  and  death  on  the  field. 

44 1 rode  by  her  side,  and  looked  up  at  her 
occasionally,  and  thought  she  was  looking  splen- 
didly. I had  never  seen  her  more  so.  Every 
attitude  was  grace,  every  look  was  life  and 
spirit. 

44  Tom  dung  close  to  her.  One  would  have 
thought  he  was  watching  the  very  opportunity 
I was  after  myself.  Now  he  rode  a few  paces 
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forward,  and  as  1 was  catching  my  breath  to 
say  * Sarah,*  he  would  rein  up  and  fall  bock  to 
his  place,  and  I would  make  some  flat  remark 
that  made  me  seem  like  a fool  to  myself,  if  not 
to  her. 

“‘What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Jerry?’  said 
she,  at  length. 

“ 4 Jerry’s  in  love,’  said  Tom. 

41  I could  have  thrashed  him  on  the  spot. 

44  4 In  love!  Jerry  in  love!*  and  she  turned 
her  large  brown  eyes  toward  me.  * 

44  In  vain  I sought  to  fathom  them,  and  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusion  whether  or  no  the  sub- 
ject interested  her  with  special  force. 

44  The  eyes  remained  fixed,  till  I blundered 
out  the  old  saw,  ‘Tom  judges  others  by  him- 
self.’ 

44  Then  the  eyes  turned  to  Tom,  and  he  plead- 
ed guilty  by  his  awkward  looks,  and  holf-blush- 
es,  and  averted  eyes,  and  forced  laugh. 

44  By  Heaven ! thought  I,  what  would  I not 
give  for  Tom’s  awkwardness  now ! The  scoun- 
drel is  winning  his  way  by  it. 

“ 4 Jerry,  is  Tom  in  love?’ 

“The  naivetd  of  the  question,  the  correctness 
of  it,  the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing  was  irre- 
sistible, and  I could  not  repress  a smile  that 
grew  into  a broad  laugh. 

“ Tom  joined  in  it,  and  we  made  the  woods 
ring  with  our  merriment. 

44  4 1 say,  Tom,  isn’t  that  your  whip  lying 
hack  yonder  in  the  road  ?’ 

44  4 Confound  it,  yes;  the  cord  has  broken 
from  my  wrist;’  and  he  rode  back  for  it. 

44  4 Jerry,  whom  does  Tom  love?’  said  she, 
quickly,  turning  to  me. 

44  4 You,”  said  I,  bluntly. 

44  4 Why,  of  course;  but  who  is  he  in  love 
with,  I mean  ?’ 

44  It  was  a curious  way  to  get  at  it.  Could  1 1 
be  justified  ? It  was  not  asking  what  I had  in- 
tended, but  it  was  getting  at  it  in  another  way, 
and  just  as  well,  perhaps.  It  was,  at  all  events, 
asking  Tom’s  question  for  him,  and  it  saved  me 
the  embarrassment  of  putting  it  as  my  own. 
I determined  this  in  an  instant. 

“ 4 Sarah,  could  you  love  Tom  well  enough 
to  marry  him  ?’ 

44  4 1 ! Jerry ; what  do  you  mean?’ 

“‘Suppose  Tom  wants  you  to  be  his  wife, 
will  you  marry  him  V 

44 1 1 don’t  know — I can’t  tell — I never  thought 
of  such  a thing.  You  don’t  think  ho  has  any 
such  idea,  do  you  V 

“That  was  my  answer.  It  was  enough  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  I was  no  better  off  than  be- 
fore. She  did  not  love  Tom,  or  she  would 
never  have  answered  thus.  But  did  she  love 
me?  Would  she  marry  me?  Wouldn’t  she 
receive  the  idea  in  just  the  same  way  ? 

44 1 looked  back.  Tom  was  on  the  ground, 
had  picked  up  his  whip,  and  had  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  ready  to  mount  again.  I gulped 
down  my  heart  that  was  up  in  my  throat  and 
spoke  out ; 

44  4 Sarah,  will  you  marry  me?’ 
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44  Philip,  she  turned  her  eyes  again  toward 
me — those  large  brown  eyes,  those  holy  eyes — 
and  blessed  me  with  their  unutterably  glorious 
gaze.  To  my  dying  hour  I shall  not  forget  that 
gaze ; to  all  eternity  it  will  remain  in  my  soul. 

She  looked. at  me  one  look;  and  whether  it 
was  pity,  sorrow,  surprise,  or  love,  I can  not 
tell  you,  that  filled  them  and  overflowed  toward 
me  from  out  their  immeasurable  depths;  but, 

Philip,  it  was  the  last  light  of  those  eyes  I ever 
saw — the  last,  the  last. 

“ Is  there  any  thing  left  in  that  bowl  ? Thank 
you.  Just  a glassful.  You  will  not  take  any? 

Then,  by  your  leave,  I will  finish  it.  My  story 
is  nearly  ended,  and  I will  not  keep  you  up 
much  longer. 

“We  had  not  noticed,  so  absorbed  had  we 
been  in  our  pleasant  talk,  that  a black  cloud 
had  risen  in  the  west  and  obscured  the  sun,  and 
covered  the  entire  sky;  and  even  the  sultiy 
air  had  not  called  our  attention  to  the  coming 
thunder-storm. 

“As  she  looked  at  me,  even  as  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  mine,  a flash,  blinding  and  fierce,  fell 
on  the  top  of  a pine-tree  by  the  roadside  not 
fifty  yards  from  us,  and  the  crash  of  the  thun- 
der shook  the  foundations  of  the  hills. 

“For  a moment  all  was  dazzling,  burning, 
blazing  light;  then  sight  was  gone,  and  a mo- 
mentary darkness  settled  on  our  eyes.  The 
horses  crouched  to  the  ground  in  terror,  and 
Sarah  bowed  her  head  as  if  in  the  presence  of 
God. 

44  All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  the 
next  Tom's  horse  sprang  by  us  on  a furious  gal- 
lop, dragging  Tom  by  the  stirrup.  Ho  had  been 
in  the  act  of  mounting  when  the  flash  came, 
and  his  horse  swerved  and  jumped  so  that  his 
foot  caught,  and  he  was  dragged  with  his  head 
on  the  ground. 

“There  was  a point  in  the  road,  about  fifty 
yards  ahead,  where  it  divided  into  two.  The 
one  was  the  carriage-track,  which  wound  down 
the  mountain  by  easy  descents ; the  other  was 
a footpath,  which  was  a short,  precipitous  cut 
to  a point  on  the  carriage-road  nearly  a quarter 
of  a mile  below. 

“ Calling  to  Sarah  to  keep  back  and  wait,  I 
drove  the  spurs  into  my  horse  and  went  down 
the  steep  path.  Looking  back,  I saw  her  fol- 
lowing, her  horse  making  tremendous  speed. 

She  kept  the  carriage-rood,  following  on  after 
Tom,  and  I pressed  on,  thinking  to  intercept 
his  horse  below. 

“ My  pace  was  terrible.  I could  hear  them 
thundering  down  the  track  above.  I looked  up 
and  caught  sight  of  them  through  the  trees.  I 
looked  down,  and  saw  a gully  before  mo  full 
eighteen  feet  wide,  and  ns  many  deep. 

44  A great  horse  was  that  black  horse  Csesar, 
and  he  took  the  gully  at  a flying  leap  that  landed 
us  for  over  it,  and  a moment  later  I was  at  the 
point  where  the  roads  again  met,  but  only  in 
time  to  see  the  other  two  horses  go  by  at  a furi- 
ous pace,  Sarah’s  abreast  of  the  gray,  and  she 
reaching  her  hand  out  bravely  trying  to  grasp 
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the  flying  rein,  as  her  horse  went  leap  for  leap 
with  him. 

To  ride  close  behind  them  was  worse  than 
useless  in  such  a case.  It  would  but  serve  to  in- 
crease their  speed ; so  I fell  back  a dozen  rods 
and  followed,  watching  the  end. 

“ At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  river  ran, 
broad  and  deep,  spanned  by  the  bridge  at  the 
narrowest  point.  To  reach  the  bridge,  the  road 
took  a short  turn  up  stream,  directly  on  the 
bank. 

“ On  swept  the  gray  and  the  black  horse,  side 
by  side,  down  the  hillside,  not  fifty  leaps  along 
the  level  ground,  and  then  came  the  turn. 

“ She  was  on  the  off-side.  At  the  sharp  turn 
she  pressed  ahead  a half  length  and  reined  her 
horse  across  the  gray’s  shoulder,  if  possible,  to 
turn  him  up  toward  the  bridge. 

“It  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  The  gray 
was  the  heavier  horse.  He  pressed  her  close ; 
the  black  horse  yielded,  gave  way  toward  the 
fence,  stumbled,  and  the  fence,  a light  rail, 
broke  with  a crash,  and  they  went  over,  all  to- 
gether into  the  deep  black  stream. 

“Still,  still  the  sound  of  that  crash  and 
plunge  is  in  my  ears.  Still  I can  see  them  go 
headlong  down  that  bank  together  into  the 
black  water ! 

“t  never  knew  exactly  what  I did  then. 
When  I was  conscious,  I found  myself  swim- 
ming around  in  a circle,  diving  occasionally  to 
find  them  but  in  vain.  The  gray  horse  swam 
ashore  and  stood  on  the  bank  by  my  black,  with 
distended  nostrils  and  trembling  limbs,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot  with  terror.  The  other  black 
horse  was  floating  down  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  drowned.  His  mistress  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  Tom  was  gone  also. 

“ I found  her  at  last. 

“ Yes,  she  was  dead ! 

“Restore  her?  No.  A glance  at  her  face 
showed  how  vain  all  such  hope  was.  Never 
was  human  face  so  angelic.  She  was  already 
one  of  the  saintly — one  of  the  immortals — and 
the  beauty  and  glory  of  her  new  life  had  left 
some  faint  likeness  of  itself  on  her  dead  form 
and  face.  # 

“Philip,  I said  I had  never  grown  a day 
older  since  that  time.  You  know  now  why.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  on  that 
day.  I have  never  lost  the  blessing  of  those 
eyes  as  they  looked  on  me  in  the  forest  on  the 
mountain  road.  I have  never  left  her,  never 
grown  away  from  her.  If,  in  the  resurrection, 
we  are  to  resume  the  bodies  most  exactly  fitted 
to  represent  our  whole  lives ; if,  as  I have  some- 
times thought,  we  shall  rise  in  the  forms  we 
wore  when  some  great  event  stamped  our  souls 
forever,  then  I am  certain  that  I shall  awake 
in  form  and  feature  as  I was  that  day,  and  no 
record  will  remain  of  an  hour  of  my  life  after 
her  burial. 

“We  buried  her  in  the  old  vault  close  by 
the  house,  among  the  solemn  oaks.  Beautiful, 
angel -like,  to  the  very  last. 

“ My  voice  is  broken.  I can  not  say  more, 
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Philip.  You  have  the  story.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it.  God  bless  you,  Phil,  my  boy.  You  have 
listened — patiently — to— my — talk. 

“ Good-night,  boy.  Go  to  bed.  I’ll  stay  here 
-in  the  old  chair  awhile.  I don’t — exactly — feel 
— like — sleeping — yet.” 

I left  him  sitting  there ; his  head  bowed  ou 
his  breast,  his  eyes  closed,  his  breathing  short 
and  heavy,  as  if  with  suppressed  grief.  My 
own  eyes  were  misty. 

In  the  hall  I found  John,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  a large  chair. 

“ Why,  John,  I thought  the  Major  sent  you 
to  bed  long  ago?” 

“Yes,  Sir;  the  Major  always  sends  me  to 
bed  at  the  third  bowl,  Sir,  and  I always  doesn’t 
go.  He’s  been  a telling  you  the  old  story,  now 
hasn’t  he,  Mr.  Philip?” 

“ What  old  story,  John  ?” 

“Why,  all  about  Miss  Lewis,  and  Mister 
Tom,  and  the  General  ?” 

* “Yes.” 

John  laid  his  long  black  finger  knowingly  up 
by  the  side  of  his  nose,  and  looked  at  me. 

“Why,  John — yon  don’t  mean  to  say — eh  ?” 

“ All  the  punch,  Sir.” 

“ What ! Sarah  and  the  black  horse,  and — ” 
j “ All  punch,  Sir.” 

“John,  my  man,  go  in  and  take  care  of  him. 
He  is  either  asleep  or  drunk.  Curious  that ! 
Why  didn't  I think  that  a man  was  hardly  to 
bo  believed  after  the  second  bowl,  and  perfectly 
incredible  on  the  third.  By  Jove ! he  is  a trump 
at  a story,  though.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  that  I 
dreamed  about  that  night. 

APPARITIONS  AND  VISIONS.* 

THE  perception  of  external  objects  depends 
on  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and 
converging  so  as  to  produce  images  which  make 
an  impression  on  the  retina,  and,  through  the 
optic  nerve,  are  recognized  by  the  brain.  The 
direction  of  the  influences,  so  far  as  the  observer 
is  concerned,  is  from  without  to  within ; from 
the  Object  to  the  Brain. 

But  the  inverse  of  this  is  possible.  Impres- 
sions already  existing  in  the  brain  may  take,  as 
it  were,  an  outward  direction,  and  be  projected 
and  localized  among  external  forms.  Or,  if  the 
eyes  be  closed,  or  the  observer  is  in  darkness, 
they  will  fill  up  the  empty  space  before  him  with 
scenery  of  their  own. 

Inverse  vision  depends  primarily  on  the  con- 
dition that  ancient  impressions  which  are  in- 
closed in  the  optic  thalami,  or  registering  gan- 
glia, at  the  base  of  the  brain,  assume  such  a 
degree  of  relative  intensity,  that  they  can  fix 
the  attention  of  the  mind.  The  moment  that 
an  equality  is  established,  between  the  intensity 


* Being  a chapter  on  Invert*  Virion*  including  In- 
sanity of  the  Retina  and  Cerelrral  Sight*  from  A Treat- 
ise on  Human  Physiology,  by  Joint  W.  DRArra.  M.D., 
lYofessor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University 
of  Sew  York.  To  be  published  shortly,  by  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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of  these  vestiges  and  sensations  contemporane- 
ously derived  from  the  outer  world,  or  that  the 
latter  are  wholly  extinguished,  as  in  sleep,  in- 
verse vision  occurs,  presenting  itself,  as  the 
conditions  may  Yary,  under  different  forms — 
Apparitions,  Visions,  Dreams,  Ecstasy,  and 
Somnambulism. 

From  the  moral  effect  to  which  these  give 
rise,  we  are  very  liable  to  regard  them  as  con- 
nected with  the  supernatural.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, they  are  the  natural  result  of  that  play  of 
the  nervous  mechanism  which  of  necessity  pro- 
duces them  whenever  it  is  placed,  either  by 
normal,  or  morbid,  or  artificial  causes,  in  the 
proper  position.  It  can  act  either  directly,  as 
in  ordinary  vision,  or  inversely,  as  in  cerebral 
sight,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  those  instru- 
ments which  equally  yield  a musical  note, 
whether  the  air  is  blown  through  them  or 
drawn  in. 

The  hours  of  sleep  constantly  present  us,  in 
a state  of  perfect  health,  illusions  which  appear 
to  address  themselves  to  the  eye  rather  than  to 
any  other  sense,  and  these  commonly  combine 
into  moving  and  acting  sceneries,  a dream  being 
truly  a drama  of  the  night.  In  certain  morbid 
states  appearances  of  a like  nature  intrude 
themselves  before  us,  even  in  the  open  day,  but 
these  being  corrected  by  the  realities  with  which 
they  arc  surrounded,  impress  us  very  differently 
to  the  phantoms  of  our  sleep.  The  want  of 
unison  between  such  images  and  the  things 
among  which  they  have  intruded  themselves,  the 
anachronism  of  their  advent,  or  other  obvious 
incongruity,  restrain  the  mind  from  delivering 
itself  up  to  that  absolute  belief  in  the  reality 
which  so  completely  possesses  us  in  our  dreams. 
Yet,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  constitution  of 
man,  the  bravest  and  the  wisest  encounter  these 
fictions  of  their  own  organization  with  awe. 

If  we  measure  the  importance  of  events  oc- 
curring to  us  by  their  frequency,  the  depth  of 
the  impression  they  make,  the  influence  they 
exert  on  our  own  individual  career,  or  have  ex- 
erted on  the  progress  of  the  whole  human  race, 
there  are  very  few  more  deserving  the  discus- 
sions of  physiology  than  visual  hallucinations. 
With  respect  to  frequency,  it  may  be  reasonably 
said,  that  if  images  arise  in  the  mind  by  night 
as  thickly  as  sensible  forms  present  themselves 
by  day,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be  bet- 
ter borne  in  memory.  But  of  the  thousands  of 
objects  we  encounter  each  day  of  our  lives,  how 
few  there  are  that  we  can  distinctly  recollect  at 
its  close.  We  think  we  explain  this  wonderful 
forgetfulness  by  saying  that  we  have  paid  no 
attention  to  them.  And,  in  like  manner,  the 
dreams  we  remember  are  perhaps  only  a very 
insignificant  proportion  of  those  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  mind. 

It  has  been  said  that  a belief  in  apparitions 
is  an  instinct  with  every  man.  However  much 
we  may  dissent  from  the  correctness  of  such  an 
expression  as  broadly  given,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  a foundation  in  trnth.  The 
faith  of  a child  in  this  particular  is  only  gradu- 
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ally  sapped  as  he  grows  up  to  be  a man.  Nay, 
even  in  mature  life,  there  may  always  be  found 
those  who  have  an  unwavering  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  these  illusions,  and  many  of  these 
are  persons  characterized  by  their  moral  courage 
and  love  of  truth.  I have  just  remarked  that 
few  things  have  exerted  a greater  influence  on 
the  career  of  the  human  race  than  a firm  belief 
in  these  spiritual  visitations.  The  visions  of 
the  Arabian  Prophet  ended  in  tincturing  the 
daily  life  of  half  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa 
for  a thousand  years.  A spectre  that  appeared 
in  the  camp  at  Sardis,  unnerved  the  heart  of 
Brutus,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  political 
system  that  had  made  the  Great  Republic  the 
arbiter  of  the  world.  Another  that  appeared 
to  Constantine  strengthened  his  hand  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  most  difficult  of  all  the 
tasks  of  a statesman,  the  destruction  of  an  an- 
cient faith. 

But  these  were  all  impostures,  it  may  be  said. 

Not  so,  they  were  no  impostures  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  reported  to  have  occurred, 
and  who  assuredly  firmly  believed  in  the  real 
existence  of  what  they  thought  they  saw.  To 
the  two  or  three  instances  mentioned  above, 
scores  of  a like  kind  might  be  added,  which 
have  issued  in  the  committing  of  men  to  the 
most  earnest  kind  of  work.  So  often  do  histo- 
rians notice  an  element  of  this  kind  mingling 
in  the  career  of  those  who  have  made  the  deep- 
est mark  on  our  race,  that  some  are  to  be  found 
who  assert  the  necessity  of  such  a condition  to 
any  wide-spread  and  permanent  political  event. 

It  is,  they  say,  the  want  of  an  intense  faith  in 
some  guiding  object,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  uncertainties  of  modern  times,  and  which 
is  threatening  civilization  with  shipwreck.  There 
is  wealth  enough  and  strength  enough  on  board, 
but  there  is  wanting  a mysterious  needle,  which 
will  point  forever  in  one  direction,  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  calm  or  in  storm.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  such  a conclusion,  the  premises  on 
which  it  is  founded  are  well  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. The  physiologist  is  not  at  liberty 
to  deny  that  a lunatic  and  delirious  man  have 
faith  in  what  they  see.  Their  senses  may  de- 
ceive them,  but  they  are  not  impostors.  It  is 
for  him  to  consider  how  phantoms  may  arise  in 
conditions  of  apparent  health,  as  well  os  in 
states  of  disease;  in  the  tranquillities  of  the 
solitary  man  as  well  os  in  the  feverish  excite- 
ment of  the  enthusiast. 

Visual  hallucinations  are  of  two  kinds : those 
which  are  seen  when  the  eyes  are  open,  and 
those  perceived  when  they  are  closed.  To  the 
former  the  designation  of  Apparitions,  to  the 
latter  that  of  Visions,  may  be  given.  Dreams, 
therefore,  come  under  the  latter  class. 

The  simplest  form  of  Apparition  is  that  known 
among  physicians  as  musccs  volitantes.  These 
ore  dark  specks,  like  flies,  which  seem  to  be 
floating  in  a devious  path  through  the  air.  They 
are  owing  to  disturbances  or  changes  in  the 
retina.  They  often  appear  to  occupy  the  dy- 
ing. 
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Of  Visions  the  mast  common,  because  they 
can  be  voluntarily  produced,  are  those  which 
depend  on  the  remains  of  impressions  in  the 
retina  and  optic  centres.  If,  when  we  awake 
in  the  morning,  our  eyes  ore  turned  for  a mo- 
ment to  a window  or  other  bright  object,  and 
then  closed,  there  still  appears  to  the  mind  a 
spectral  representation  of  the  object,  which 
gradually  fades  away.  These  illusions  can  be 
caused  to  have,  as  it  were,  a movement  in  the 
dark  space  before  us,  answering  to  the  voluntary 
rotation  of  the  eyeball.  Sometimes,  when  the 
light  is  not  sufficiently  intense,  or  the  nervous 
organs  not  sensitive  enough,  the  vision  does  not 
make  its  appearance  on  the  closing  of  the  eye- 
lids, but  sifter  fastening  the  attention  on  the 
position  in  which  it  is  expected  to  come,  it 
slowly  emerges  at  last.  That  it  consists  in  a 
real  impression  which  has  been  registered  in 
those  organs,  and  is  not  a mere  product  of  the 
unaided  imagination,  is  very  clear  from  the  fact 
that  we  may  discern,  by  attentively  considering 
it,  many  little  peculiarities  which  we  have  not 
had  time  to  notice  in  the  original  object ; thus 
if  there  has  been  a lace  curtain,  or  other  such 
well-marked  body  before  us,  we  can  not  only 
Bee  in  the  vision  the  places  where  its  folds  in- 
tersect the  window-bars,  but  likewise,  if  the  im- 
pression be  a good  one,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
its  figured  pattern.  And  that  our  conclusions 
in  these  respects  are  correct,  is  proved  as  soon 
as  we  reopen  our  eyes. 

Between  Apparitions  and  Visions  is  an  in- 
termediate class,  of  which  it  is  not  my  object 
now  to  say  much ; they  may,  however,  be  styled 
Deceptions.  These  take  their  origin  in  some 
outward  existing  reality,  and  are  exaggerations 
of  the  fancy.  They  are  commonly  encountered 
in  the  evening  twilight,  or  in  places  feebly  il- 
luminated. Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  children 
that  lying  is  natural  to  them,  and  that  to  tell 
the  truth  is  an  acquired  habit.  If  they  are  thus 
by  nature  prone  to  deceive  those  around  them, 
they  are  none  the  less  prone  to  deceive  them- 
selves. To  them  a white  object  faintly  descried 
in  the  obscurity,  is  easily  expanded  into  a mov- 
ing and  supernatural  thing. 

In  a physiological  sense,  I consider  that  sim- 
ple apparitions  arise  from  disturbances  or  dis- 
ease of  the  retina,  visions  from  the  traces  of 
impressions  inclosed  at  a former  time  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  optic  thalami.  In 
their  most  highly  marked  state  the  former  may 
be  treated  of  as  results  of  the  insanity  of  the 
retina;  the  latter,  as  of  cerebral  vision. 

Disturbance  of  the  retina,  brought  on  by  any 
cause  whatever,  may  give  rise  to  simple  spec- 
tral apparitions,  which,  as  the  circumstances 
change,  will  have  an  indefinite  contour  or  a 
definite  form.  Nor  arc  they  merely  shades 
and  shadows ; they  may  be  presented  in  colors, 
which  however  are  usually  dim  or  subdued. 
Thus,  if  the  eyelids  being  closed,  we  press  gen- 
tly with  the  tip  of  the  finger  on  the  inner  or 
outer  angle  of  one  of  the  eyes,  a gray  spot  sur- 
rounded by  colors  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  same  eye,  and  dances  about 
as  the  pressure  of  the  finger  varies.  With  more 
extensive  and  heavier  pressure  clouds  of  various 
rainbow  tints  fill  up  all  the  imaginary  space  be- 
fore us.  In  like  manner,  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  from  a voltaic  pair  induces  a 
flash  of  light  of  considerable  brilliance.  In- 
ternal pressures,  and  spontaneous  variations  in 
the  rate  of  metamorphosis  and  nutrition  of  the 
retina,  act  in  a manner  analogous  to  external 
disturbances. 

From  the  vtuscce  volitantes , which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  rudiments  of  apparitions,  it 
is  but  a step  to  the  intercalation  of  simple  or 
even  grotesque  images  among  the  real  objects 
at  which  we  are  looking;  and,  indeed,  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  always  offer  them- 
selves, as  resting  or  moving  among  the  actually 
existing  things.  I do  not  undertake  to  say  how 
far  we  are  liable  to  practice  deception  upon  our- 
selves after  the  manner  we  have  spoken  of  in 
children,  when  we  have  once  detected  the  fact 
that  we  are  liable  to  this  infirmity.  An  inani- 
mate object — for  instance  a stick — is  seen  upon 
the  floor,  we  go  to  pick  it  up,  we  find  there  is 
nothing  there,  we  return  to  our  first  position ; 
but  we  can  observe  no  shadow  or  other  reality 
that  can  be  offered  as  an  explanation  of  what 
we  have  seen,  still  less  is  there  any  spectre. 

An  event  of  this  kind  predisposes  us  perhaps 
to  return  to  that  disposition  of  exaggeration  60 
natural  to  our  early  life ; and  the  next  time  the 
retina  deceives  us,  we  involuntarily  give  to  the 
hallucination  motion,  and  a more  definite  form. 

Insects  flying  in  the  air,  or  rather  floating  in 
vacancy  before  us,  present  the  incipient  form 
of  retinal  malady.  It  may  be  provoked  by  un- 
due use  of  the  eyes,  as  reading  by  lamplight. 

I remark  it  constantly  in  my  own  case,  after  a 
prolonged  use  of  the  microscope.  In  a more 
aggravated  form  it  less  frequently  occurs,  as  pro- 
ducing stars  or  sparks  of  light.  From  the  earliest 
times  physicians  have  observed  that  it  is  a “ bad 
sign”  when  the  patient  localizes  these  images. 

“If  the  sick  man  6ays  there  bo  little  holes  in 
the  curtains,  or  black  spots  on  his  bedclothes, 
then  it  is  plain  that  his  end  is  at  hand.” 

Under  the  titlo  of  Pseudoblepsis , or  false 
vision,  medical  authors  enumerate  several  va- 
rieties of  the  foregoing  phenomena.  But  when, 
as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  the  derangement 
which  gives  origin  to  these  appearances  is  not 
limited  to  the  retina,  but  arising  in  some  con- 
stitutional affection,  involves  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  entire  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye, 
retinal  insanity  and  cerebral  vision  occur  to- 
gether. In  those  cases  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated in  a philosophical  manner  by  the 
patients  themselves,  this  complication  is  often 
distinctly  recognized.  Thus  Nicolai,  the  Prus- 
sian bookseller,  who  published  in  the  “ Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin”  an  interesting 
account  of  his  own  sufferings,  states,  that  of  the 
apparitions  of  men  and  women  with  which  he 
was  troubled,  there  were  some  which  disap. 

peered  on  shutting  the  eyes,  but  some  did  not. 
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In  such  a case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
disease  affected  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  optic  thalami,  as  well  as  the  retina. 

This  condition  in  which  the  receiving  centres 
and  registering  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
are  engaged,  is  the  one  which  yields  the  most 
striking  instances  of  hallucinations  in  which  ap- 
paritions and  visions  coexist  It  can,  like  the 
less  complicated  forms,  be  brought  on  artificial- 
ly, as  in  the  delirium  tremens,  which  follows  a 
cessation  from  the  customary  use  of  alcohol,  or 
in  the  exaltation  induced  by  the  purposed  ad- 
ministration of  opium  or  other  drugs.  In  this, 
as  in  those  forms,  it  is  the  localization  of  the 
phantom  among  the  bodies  and  things  around 
ns  that  begins  to  give  power  to  the  illusion. 
The  form  of  a cloud,  no  bigger  than  the  hand, 
is  perhaps  first  seen  floating  over  the  carpet; 
but  this,  as  the  eye  follows  it,  takes  on  a sharp 
contour  and  definite  shape,  and  the  sufferer  sees 
with  dismay  a moping  raven  on  some  of  the 
more  distant  articles  of  furniture.  Or,  out  of 
an  indistinct  cloud,  faces,  sometimes  of  most 
surprising  loveliness,  emerge,  another  face  suc- 
ceeding as  the  former  dies  away.  The  mind, 
ever  ready  to  practice  imposture  upon  itself, 
will  at  last  accompany  the  illusion  with  gro- 
tesque or  even  dreadful  inventions.  A sar- 
cophagus, painted  after  the  manner  of  the 
Egyptians,  distresses  the  visionary  with  the  roll- 
ing of  its  eyes.  Martin  Luther  thus  more  than 
once  saw  the  devil  under  the  well-known  form 
popularly  assigned  to  him  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

As  the  nervous  centres  have  become  more 
profoundly  involved,  these  visions  become  more 
impressive.  Instead  of  a solitary  phantom  in- 
truding itself  among  recognized  realities,  as  the 
shade  of  a deceased  friend  opens  the  door  and 
noiselessly  steps  in,  the  complicated  scenes  of  a 
true  drama  are  displayed.  The  brain  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a theatre.  According  as  the  travel 
or  the  reading  of  the  sick  man  may  have  been, 
the  illusion  takes  a style.  Black  vistas  of  Ori- 
ental architecture,  that  stretch  away  into  in- 
finite night;  temples,  and  fanes,  and  the battle- 
niented  walls  of  cities ; colossal  Pharaohs  sitting 
i a everlasting  silence,  with  their  hands  upon 
their  knees;  and  perhaps,  to  complete  the  scene, 
in  * quiet  gleam  of  sunlight,  among  palm-trees, 
the  camels  reposing.  “ I saw,”  says  De  Quin- 
eey,  in  his  “ Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eoter,  “ as  I lay  awake  in  bed,  vast  processions 
tiuct  passed  along  in  mournful  pomp,  friezes  of 
never-ending  stories  that,  to  my  feelings,  were 
as  sad  and  solemn  as  if  they  were  stories  drawn 
from  times  before  (Edipus  and  Priam,  before 
Tyre,  before  Memphis.  And  at  the  same  time 
a corresponding  change  took  place  in  my  dreams 
— * theatre  seemed  suddenly  opened  and  light- 
ed up  within  my  brain,  which  presented  nightly 
spectacles  of  more  than  earthly  splendor.” 

Apparitions  are  the  result  of  a false  interpre- 
tation of  impressions  co  tempo  ran  eously  made 
on  the  retina;  visions  are  the  presentment  of 
the  relics  of  old  ones  which  yet  remain  in  the 
registering  ganglia  of  the  brain.  We  convince 
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onrselves  of  the  truth  of  this  general  assertion, 
not  so  well  from  an  examination  of  one  or 
more  well-related  or  authenticated  cases,  as 
from  what  may  be  termed  the  Natural  History 
of  Ghosts.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  anti- 
quity were  just  as  much  liable  to  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  as  we  are ; but  to  them  su- 
pernatural appearances  came  under  mythologic 
forms — Venus,  and  Mars,  and  Minerva.  The 
places  of  these  were  taken  in  the  dreams  of  the 
ascetics  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  phantoms  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Saints.  At  a still  later  time  in 
Northern  Europe,  and  even  in  England,  where 
the  old  pagan  superstititions  are  scarcely  yet 
rooted  out  of  the  vulgar  mind,  even  thou^i  the 
Reformation  has  broken  the  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical thought,  Fairies,  and  Brownies,  and  Rob- 
in Goodfellows  survived.  The  form  of  phan- 
toms has  changed  with  change  in  the  creed  of 
communities ; and  we  may  therefore,  with  good 
Reginald  Scot,  inquire,  if  the  apparitions  which 
have  been  seen  by  true  men  and  brave  men  in 
all  ages  of  the  world  were  real  existences,  what 
has  become  of  the  swarms  of  them  in  these  lat- 
ter times  ? 

One  class  of  apparitions — perhaps  it  was  the 
first  to  exist,  as  it  is  the  last  to  remain — has 
survived  all  these  changes ; survived  them  be- 
cause it  is  connected  with  a thing  that  never 
varies — the  affection  of  the  hnman  heart.  To 
the  people  of  every  age  the  images  of  their  dead 
have  appeared.  They  are  not  infrequent  even 
in  our  own  times.  It  would  be  an  ungracious 
task  to  enter  on  an  examination  of  the  best  au- 
thenticated of  such  reports.  Inquiries  of  this 
kind  can  scarcely  be  covered  from  the  liability 
to  an  imputation  on  personal  veracity,  percep- 
tive power,  or  moral  courage.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  entangle  ourselves  with 
these  causes  of  offense.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
perceive  that  even  here  incongruities  may  be 
pointed  out.  The  Roman  saw  the  shade  of  his 
friend  clothed  in  the  well-known  toga,  the  Eu- 
ropean sees  his  in  our  own  grotesque  garb. 

The  spirit  of  Maupertius,  which  6tood  by  the 
bay-window  of  the  library  at  Berlin,  had  on 
knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with 
large  silver  buckles.  To  the  philosopher  it  may, 
perhaps,  occur,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  among 
the  awful  solemnities  of  the  other  world,  the 
fashions  ever  vary.  Let  us  pause  before  we 
carry  the  vanities  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 

From  such  reflections  as  the  preceding,  I 
think  it  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  there 
are  two  sources  from  which  spectral  appearances 
are  derived.  First:  Disturbances  of  the  retina, 
which  present  masses  of  light  and  shade,  or  col- 
ors to  the  mind ; and  these  are  worked  by  the 
fancy  into  definite  forms  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  figure  to  ourselves  pictures  of  faces 
among  glowing  embers.  This  constitutes  reti- 
nal insanity.  Second:  Gradual  emergence  from 
the  registering  ganglia  of  the  brain  of  old  im- 
pressions, which  are  rendered  as  intense  and 
distinct  as  contemporaneous  sensations.  The 
two  forms  may,  however,  co-exist.  Of  the  latter 
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I may  observe,  that  the  views  of  Dr.  Hibbert, 
in  his  work  on  Apparitions,  appear  to  me  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  of  any 
other  author.  It  will  be  perceived,  however, 
after  perusing  his  interesting  book,  that  I have 
not  laid  the  stress  he  has  done  on  the  mechan- 
ical influence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  have  viewed  the  effect  as  of  a more  purely 
nervous  kind. 

As  this  emergence  of  old  images  which  have 
been  registered  in  the  optic  thalami  is  not  only 
connected  with  the  physiological  explanations 
we  have  given  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but 
also  occurs  under  circumstances  of  such  singu- 
larity as  to  border  upon  the  supernatural,  we 
may  pursue  the  consideration  of  it  a little  fur- 
ther. It  may,  I think,  be  broadly  asserted,  that 
all  spectral  appearances  refer  to  things  that  are 
past — persons  who  are  dead,  events  which  have 
taken  place,  scenes  that  we  have  visited ; or,  if 
we  have  not  the  actual  reality,  then  pictures, 
statues,  or  other  such  representatives  thereof. 
It  has  never  yet  occurred  that  any  one  has  seen 
a phantom,  the  indications  of  the  bodily  pres- 
ence or  representation  of  which,  until  that  mo- 
ment, he  had  never  known.  Thus,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  the  spectres  of  African  negroes  were 
common  enough,  but  no  man  ever  witnessed 
one  of  an  American  Indian ; yet  these,  in  their 
turn,  prevailed  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus. 
They  were  no  strangers  to  the  early  colonial 
settlers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of 
inanimate  objects. 

As  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions of  the  past  may  emerge  from  the  register- 
ing gAnglia,  I shall  here  furnish  an  instance 
which  borders  close  upon  the  supernatural,  and 
fairly  represents  the  most  marvelous  of  these 
[tsychological  phenomena.  It  occurred  to  a 
physician  who  related  it  in  my  hearing  to  a 
circle  whose  conversation  had  turned  on  the 
subject  of  personal  fear.  “What  you  are  say- 
ing,” he  remarked,  “may  be  veiy  true,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  sentiment  of  fear,  in  its 
utmost  degree,  is  much  less  common  than  yon 
suppose ; and  though  you  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  me  say  so,  I know,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, that  it  can  be  but  little  comprehended. 
When  I was  five  or  six  years  old,  I dreamt  that 
I was  passing  by  a large  pond  of  water  in  a very 
solitary  place.  On  the  opposite  side  of  it  there 
stood  a great  tree  that  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  and  in  the  pond,  at  another 
part,  an  old  fallen  trunk,  on  one  of  the  prone 
limbs  of  which  there  was  a turtle  sunning  him- 
self. * On  a sudden  a wind  arose,  which  forced 
me  into  the  pond,  and  in  my  dying  struggles  to 
extricate  myself  from  its  green  and  slimy  wa- 
ters, I awoke  trembling  with  terror. 

“About  eight  years  subsequently,  while  re- 
covering from  a nearly  fatal  attack  of  scarlet 
fever,  this  dream  presented  itself  to  me,  identi- 
cal in  all  respects,  again.  Even  up  to  this  time 
I do  not  think  I had  ever  seen  a living  tortoise 
or  turtle,  but  I indistinctly  remembered  there 
was  the  picture  of  one  in  the  first  spelling-book 
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that  had  been  given  me.  Perhaps,  on  account 
of  my  critical  condition,  this  second  dream  im- 
pressed me  more  dreadfully  than  the  first. 

“A  dozen  years  more  elapsed.  I had  be- 
come a physician,  and  was  now  actively  pursu- 
ing my  professional  duties  in  one  of  the  South- 
ern States.  It  so  fell  out  that,  one  July  after- 
noon, I had  to  make  a long  and  wearisome  ride 
on  horseback.  It  was  Sunday,  and  extremely 
hot;  the  path  was  solitary,  and  not  a house  for 
miles.  The  forest  had  that  intense  silence 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  day. 

All  the  wild  animals  and  birds  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  their  retreats,  to  be  rid  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Suddenly,  at  one  point  of  the  road,  I 
came  upon  a great  stagnant  water-pool,  and 
casting  my  eyes  across  it,  there  stood  a pine-tree 
blasted  by  lightning,  and  on  a log  that  was 
nearly  even  with  the  surface  a turtle  was  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  The  dream  of  my  infancy  was 
upon  me;  the  bridle  fell  from  my  hands;  an 
unutterable  fear  overshadowed  me,  as  I slunk 
away  from  the  accursed  place. 

“Though  business  occasionally  afterward 
would  have  drawn  me  that  way,  I could  not  sum- 
mon the  resolution  to  go,  and  actually  have  taken 
roundabout  paths.  It  seemed  to  me  profoundly 
amazing  that  the  dream  I had  had  should,  after 
twenty  years,  be  realized  without  respect  to  dif- 
ference of  scenery,  or  climate,  or  age.  A good 
clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  the  circumstance  to  my 
spiritual  advantage;  and  in  his  kind  enthusi- 
asm— for  he  knew  that  I had  more  than  once 
been  brought  to  the  point  of  death  by  such  fe- 
vers— interpreted  my  dream  that  I should  die 
of  marsh  miasma. 

“Most  persons  have  doubtless  observed,  that 
they  suddenly  encounter  circumstances  or 
events  of  a trivial  nature,  in  their  course  of 
life,  of  which  they  have  an  indistinct  recollec- 
tion that  they  have  dreamt  before.  It  seemed 
for  a long  time  to  me  that  this  was  a case  of 
that  kind,  and  that  it  might  be  set  down  among 
the  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Ilow  won- 
derful it  is  that  we  so  often  fail  to  see  the  sim- 
ple explanation  of  things,  when  that  explana- 
tion is  actually  intruding  itself  upon  us ! And 
so  in  this  case,  it  was  long  before  the  truth 
gleamed  in  upon  me,  before  my  reasoning  pow- 
ers shook  off  the  delusive  impressions  of  my 
senses.  Rut  it  occurred  at  last.  For  I said  to 
myself,  ‘Is  it  more  probable  that  such  a mys- 
tery is  true,  or  that  I have  dreamed  for  the 
third  time  that  which  I had  already  dreamed 
of  twice  before  ? Have  I really  seen  the  blast- 
ed tree  and  the  sunning  turtle  ? Arc  a weanr 
ride  of  fifty  miles,  the  noontide  heat,  the  silence 
that  could  almost  be  felt,  no  provocatives  to  a 
dream?  I have  ridden  under  such  circum- 
stances many  a mile,  and  have  aw^okc  and 
known  it.*  And  so  I resolved  that  if  ever  cir- 
cumstances carried  me  to  those  parts  again,  I 
would  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  matter. 

“ Accordingly,  when  after  a few  years  an  inci- 
dent led  me  to  travel  there,  I revisited  the  well- 
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remembered  scene.  There  still  was  the  stag- 
n&nt  pool,  but  the  blasted  pine-tree  was  gone. 
And  after  I had  pushed  my  horse  through  the 
marshy  thicket  as  far  as  I could  force  him,  and 
then  dismounted  and  pursued  a close  investiga- 
tion on  foot,  in  every  direction  around  the  spot, 
I was  clearly  convinced  that  no  pine-tree  had 
ever  grown  there — not  a stump  nor  any  token 
of  its  remains  could  be  seen.  And  so  I have 
now  concluded,  that  at  the  glimpse  of  the  wa- 
ter, with  the  readiness  of  those  who  are  falling 
asleep,  I had  adopted  an  external  fact  into  a 
dream ; that  it  had  aroused  the  trains  of  thought 
which  in  former  years  had  occupied  me,  and 
that,  in  fine,  the  mystery  was  all  a delusion, 
and  that  I had  been  frightened  with  less  than 
a shadow.” 

The  instructive  story  of  this  physician  teaches 
us  how  readily,  and  yet  how  impressively  the 
remains  of  old  ideas  may  be  recalled — how  they 
may,  as  it  were,  be  projected  into  the  space  be- 
yond us,  and  take  a position  among  existing 
realities.  That  such  images  arise  from  a phys- 
ical impression  which  has  formerly  been  made 
on  the  registering  ganglia,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt ; and  that  for  their  emergence  from  their 
dormant  state  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a dulling  or  blunting  of  contemporaneous 
sensations,  so  that  these  latent  relics  may  pre- 
sent themselves  with  a relatively  equal  force. 
This  equalization  of  the  intensity  of  an  old 
impression  with  a present  sensation  may  be 
brought  about  in  two  different  ways : first,  by 
diminishing  the  force  of  present  sensations,  as 
when  we  are  in  a reverie,  or  have  fallen  asleep; 
or  by  breathing  vapors  unsuited  for  the  support 
of  respiration.  Second,  by  increasing  the  ac- 
tivity of  those  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the 
old  impressions  arc  stored  up.  On  each  of 
these  a few  remarks  may  be  made. 

Cerebral  vision  depends  on  an  equalization  in 
intensity  between  present  sensations  and  old 
impressions.  So  long  as  the  former  predomin- 
ate in  power,  the  latter  excite  no  attention,  or 
are  wholly  overlooked.  This  condition  is  illus- 
trated by  such  facts  as  that  the  flame  of  a candle 
held  against  the  sun  is  utterly  overpowered  and 
imperceptible,  but  is  seen  of  its  proper  bright- 
ness when  it  is  in  presence  only  of  another 
flame  like  itself.  Or  os  the  stars,  which  are 
concealed  by  day,  are  plain  enough  when  the 
light  is  withdrawn.  Ancient  impressions,  har- 
bored in  the  optic  thalami,  can  not  make  them- 
selves felt  against  sensations  just  establishing 
themselves.  For,  as  when  we  have  looked  at  a 
bright  window,  and  then  close  our  eyes,  the  ret- 
inal phantom  we  see  becomes  paler  and  paler, 
and  after  a while  dies  out,  so  do  cerebral  images 
undergo  a diminution  of  intensity  with  lapse 
of  time,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  ever  entirely  waste  away.  The  law  which 
obtains  in  our  economy  for  other  organs  of 
•erne  applies  in  these  cases  too.  Even  in 
contemporaneously  occurring  sensations,  unless 
there  is  something  like  an  equality  between 
them,  the  weaker  makes  no  impression  upon 
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ns.  In  the  presence  of  a bright  light  a less 
brilliant  one  can  not  be  seen;  a feeble  sound  is 
made  inandible  by  an  intensely  loud  one ; mi- 
nute variations  of  temperature  become  imper- 
ceptible when  we  are  submitted  to  a great  heat 
or  cold.  Ideas  are  no  more  than  the  vestiges 
of  what  were  once  sensations,  and  are  subjected 
to  the  same  physiological  law.  For  them  to  be- 
come embodied,  and  to  cheat  the  mind  into  a 
belief  of  their  rc-existence,  equivalent  in  all  re- 
gards ta  outward  and  actually  existing  things, 
the  impressions  of  these  latter  must  be  dimin- 
ished in  their  power,  or  the  vigor  of  the  former 
must  be  reinforced. 

So  when  we  are  passing  away  into  sleep,  the 
organs  of  sense  no  longer  convey  their  special 
impressions  with  the  clearness  and  force  that 
they  did  in  our  waking  hours,  and  this  gives  to 
| the  decaying  traces  which  are  stored  in  the 
registering  ganglia  the  power  of  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  attention  of  the  mind.  So  like- 
wise in  the  delirium  of  fevers,  the  spectral 
phantoms  which  trouble  the  sick  ore  first  seen 
when  the  apartment  is  darkened  and  kept 
silent,  especially  when  the  patient  closes  his 
eyes.  Until  the  senses  are  more  completely 
overwhelmed,  these  shadows  will  disappear  on 
brightly  illuminating  the  room,  or  on  opening 
the  eyes.  And  so,  too,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
when  outer  things  ore  losing  their  force  upon 
the  dim  eye,  and  dull  ear,  and  worn  out  body, 
images  that  have  reference  to  the  manner  of 
our  post  life  emerge,  the  innocent  and  good  be- 
ing attended  in  their  solemn  journey  by  visions 
in  unison  with  their  prior  actions  and  thong!  \s ; 
the  evil  with  scenes  of  terror  and  despair  , ^nd 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  enfeebling  of  sensations  which  we  are  in 
the  act  of  receiving  from  external  sources,  60  s 
to  bring  them  on  an  equality  with  those  which 
have  been  long  ago  impressed,  not  only  occurs 
in  the  condition  of  sleep  and  in  the  article  of 
death,  but  may,  in  a temporary  manner,  be 
established  by  resorting  to  certain  physical 
agents  and  drugs.  Pressure  upon  the  brain, 
either  accidentally  or  purposely  applied,  is  well 
known  to  produce  such  a result,  and  in  like 
manner  the  inhalation  of  various  agents,  such 
as  pure  hydrogen  gas,  the  vapor  of  ether  or 
chloroform,  or  other  non-supporters  of  respira- 
tion. On  breathing  these  substances  amesthesia 
is  soon  induced ; the  external  world  is  shut  out ; 
and  on  carrying  forward  the  operation  to  its 
due  extent,  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  literally 
left  to  themselves.  Opium  acts  in  like  man- 
ner, more  particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  its  undue  use. 

It,  however,  not  only  blunts  the  force  of  new  im- 
pressions, but  exerts  a positive  agency  in  in- 
tensifying the  decaying  remains  of  old  ones. 

Under  its  full  influence  the  true  relations  of 
space  and  of  time  disappear,  a century  of  events 
is  lived  through  in  a single  night,  the  vision  can 
comprehend  distances  approaching  to  the  infin- 
ite, and  yet,  in  these  circumstances,  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  a riot  of  incongruous  combi- 
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nations,  bat  every  thing  is  presented  in  a me- 
thodical and  orderly  way : pictures,  all  the  parts 
of  which  are  in  just  proportions  and  Bevere  keep- 
ing to  each  other,  and  long  sequences  of  events 
that  maintain  a mutual  harmony. 

But,  as  I have  just  remarked,  the  equaliza- 
tion of  new  sensations  with  old  impressions, 
which  is  necessary  for  phantom  appearances, 
and  the  incarnation  and  outward  localization 
of  ideas,  that  is,  cerebral  vision,  may  take  place 
by  heightening  or  reinforcing  the  old  impres- 
sions as  well  as  by  diminishing  the  intensity  of 
the  new  sensations.  And  as  in  the  former 
oase,  so,  in  this,  the  result  can  be  reached  in 
many  different  ways.  Whatever  will  cause  in- 
creased functional  activity  of  the  cerebral  struc- 
ture, will  recall  these  old  images  in  force.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  delirium 
that  attends  inflammatory  states  of  the  brain ; 
artificial  experiments  are  more  instructive. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  functional 
activity  of  the  cerebral  structure,  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  by  reason  of  its  greater  solubility  in 
blood,  exceeds  in  power  even  oxygen  gas  itself. 
This  substance,  when  respired,  at  once  awakens 
long  trains  of  vivid  ideas,  the  recollection  of  all 
kinds  of  former  scenes.  Its  action  is  divisible 
into  two  periods,  the  first  corresponding  to  the 
heightened  sensibility  arising  from  the  increased 
oxidation  it  is  establishing  in  the  economy ; the 
second,  to  the  depression  which  soon  comes  on 
through  the  consequent  accumulation  of  carbon- 
ic acid,  and  which  the  lungs  and  skin  are  una- 
ble, with  sufficient  quickness,  to  remove.  Sir 
H.  Davy,  who  first  recognized  its  physiological 
power,  has  given  us  a graphic  description  of 
these  effects.  lie  says : “ A thrilling,  extend- 
ing from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  al- 
most immediately  produced.  I felt  a sense  of 
tangible  extension  highly  pleasurable  in  every 
limb ; my  visible  impressions  were  dazzling  and 
apparently  magnified.  I heard  distinctly  evciy 
sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleasurable 
sensation  increased,  I lost  all  connection  with 
external  things ; trains  of  vivid,  visible  images 
rapidly  passed  through  my  mind,  and  were  con- 
nected with  words  in  such  a manner  as  to  pro- 
duce sensations  perfectly  novel.  I existed  in 
a world  of  ncwly-connectcd  and  newly -modi- 
fied ideas.  When  I was  awakened  from  this 
semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took 
the  bag  from  my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride 
were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of 
the  persons  about  me.  My  notions  were  en- 
thusiastic and  sublime,  and  for  a moment  I 
walked  round  the  room,  perfectly  regardless 
of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I recovered  my 
former  state  of  mind,  I fblt  an  inclination  to 
communicate  the  discoveries  I had  made  dur- 
ing the  experiment.  I endeavored  to  recall 
the  ideas ; they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.  One 
recollection  of  terms  however  presented  itself, 
and,  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  pro- 
phetic manner,  I exclaimed  to  Dr.  Kinglake, 
* Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ; the  universe  is 
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composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains.’  ” 

In  like  manner,  the  intoxication  that  arises 
from  alcohol  has  two  distinct  stages,  depending 
on  entirely  different  phases  of  its  chemical  ac- 
tion. At  first  there  is  an  exaltation  of  effects, 
because  of  the  increased  fnnctional  activity 
established ; bat  this,  after  a time,  is  succeeded 
by  a dullness,  or  even  stupefaction,  attributable 
to  the  impression  which  the  carbonic  acid,  aris- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  the  alcohol,  is  mak- 
ing upon  the  nervous  centres. 

By  two  different  methods,  therefore,  ancient 
impressions  may  be  equalized,  as  respects  in- 
tensity, with  new  sensations.  The  vigor  of  the 
former  may  be  increased,  or  the  effect  of  the 
latter  diminished. 

Equalized  in  any  way  in  their  force,  the  mind 
is  ready  to  confound  its  own  ideas  and  external 
forms  together.  A cause  which  perhaps  might 
seem  to  be  too  trivial  fastens  the  attention,  and 
at  once  a solitary  form,  or  even  the  machinery 
of  a long  drama,  emerges.  It  is  no  more  possi- 
ble for  us  to  say  why  the  thought  runs  in  one 
course  rather  than  another,  and  lays  hold  of  im- 
age after  image  in  succession,  than  we  can  fore- 
tell the  way  of  a spark  that  moves  darkling  on 
the  ashes  of  a piece  of  burnt  paper.  Yet  it, 
too,  runs  in  connected  lines. 

No  better  evidence  can  be  given  that  the 
images  we  are  speaking  of  are  impressions  of 
post  events  registered  in  the  brain,  and  which 
gain  the  power  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  either  by  their  assuming 
an  unwonted  intensity,  or  by  the  diminution  of 
the  influence  of  newly-arriving  sensations,  than 
the  philosophical  observations  by  some  of  those 
who  have  been  liable  to  these  infirmities  on  their 
own  cases.  Thus,  in  such  a case  recorded  iu 
“Nicholson’s  Philosophical  Journal,”  and  al- 
luded to  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  “ I had  a visit,”  said 

the  patient,  “ from  Dr.  C , to  whom,  among 

other  remarks,  I observed,  that  I then  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  having  cultivated  my  moral 
habits,  and  particularly  in  having  always  en- 
deavored to  avoid  being  the  slave  of  fear.  I 
think,  said  I,  that  this  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
system,  and  that  it  is  now  in  progress  to  speedy 
destruction.  In  this  state,  when  the  senses  have 
become  confused,  and  no  longer  tell  me  the 
truth,  they  still  present  me  with  pleasing  fic- 
tions, and  my  sufferings  are  mitigated  by  that 
calmness  which  allows  me  to  find  amusement 
in  what  are  probably  the  concluding  scenes  of 
life.  I give  these  self-congratulations  without 
scruple,  more  particularly  because  they  led  to 
an  observation  of  fact  which  deserves  notice. 
When  the  doctor  left  me,  my  relaxed  attention 
turned  to  the  phantasms,  and  some  time  after- 
ward, instead  of  a pleasing  face,  a visage  of  ex- 
treme rage  appeared,  which  presented  a gun  at 
me,  and  made  me  start;  but  it  remained  the 
usual  time,  and  then  gradually  faded  away. 
This  immediately  showed  me  the  probability 
of  some  connection  between  my  thoughts  and 
these  images,  for  I ascribed  the  angry  phantasm 
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to  the  general  reflection  I had  formed  m con- 
versation with  Dr.  C.  I recollected  some  dis- 
quisitions of  Locke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Mind,  where  he  endeavors  to  ac- 
count for  the  appearance  of  faces  to  persons  of 
nervous  habits.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  faces  in 
all  their  modifications  being  so  associated  with 
our  recollections  of  the  affections  of  passions, 
would  be  most  likely  to  offer  themselves  in  de- 
lirium, but  I now  thought  it  probable  that  other 
objects  could  be  seen  if  previously  meditated 
upon.  With  this  motive  it  was  that  I reflected 
upon  landscapes  and  Beenes  of  architectural 
grandeur,  while  the  faces  were  flashing  before 
me,  and  after  a certain  considerable  interval  of 
time,  of  which  I can  form  no  precise  judgment, 
a rural  scene  of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared 
before  me,  which  was  succeeded  by  another  and 
another  in  ceaseless  succession — the  manner 
and  times  of  their  respective  appearance,  dura- 
tion, and  vanishing,  being  not  sensibly  different 
from  that  of  the  faces.  All  the  scenes  were 
calm  and  still,  without  any  strong  lights  or  glare, 
and  delightfully  calculated  to  inspire  notions  of 
retirement,  of  tranquillity,  and  happy  medita- 
tion.” The  same  writer  adds,  in  another  place, 
“The  figures  returned,  but  now  they  consisted 
either  of  books,  or  parchments,  or  papers  con- 
taining printed  matter.  I do  not  know  whether 
I read  any  of  them,  but  am  at  present  inclined 
to  think  that  they  were  not  distinctly  legible,  or 
did  not  remain  a sufficient  time  before  they  van- 
ished. I was  now  so  well  aware  of  the  connec- 
tion of  thought  with  their  appearance,  that  by 
fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration  of  manu- 
script instead  of  printed  type,  the  papers  ap- 
peared after  a time  only  with  manuscript  writ- 
ing; and  afterward,  by  the  same  process,  instead 
ofbeing  erect  they  were  all  inverted,  or  appeared 
upside  down.” 

We  can  not  fail  to  remark  the  close  resem- 
blance between  these  illusions  arising  from  a 
fixed  meditation  on  recollected  scenery,  and  the 
phantoms  which  are  witnessed  after  our  gaze 
has  been  steadily  directed  to  some  brightly-il- 
luminated object,  as  a window,  when  wc  first 
awake.  In  both  there  is  the  same  subdued  and 
uncertain  brilliancy  of  effect;  in  both  the  same 
gradual  fading  away;  in  both  the  mind  does 
not  refer  the  image  it  contemplates  to  an  inward 
point  or  place,  but  sets  it  forth  outwardly,  pro- 
jecting it  into  the  empty  or  occupied  region  be- 
yond. In  inverse  as  in  ordinary  vision,  the  law 
of  the  line  of  visible  direction  is  enforced,  and 
this  reference  of  cerebral  images  to  a definite 
point  in  outer  space,  is  a phenomenon  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  appearance  of  the  invisible 
coin  on  pouring  water  into  a basin,  the  lifting 
of  ships  into  the  air  by  atmospheric  refraction, 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon  every  day 
abo*e  the  horizon  before  they  have  actually 
risen  and  after  they  have  set,  and  many  other 
optical  illustrations  that  might  be  mentioned. 

Physiology,  though  full  of  teleological  illus- 
trations— that  is,  examples  of  the  use  of  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  end — has  none 
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more  worthy  of  consideration  than  this  of  inverse  « 

vision.  Men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  even 
among  nations  the  most  abject  and  barbarous, 
have  an  abiding  faith  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  a spirit  that  animates  us,  but  also  in  its  im- 
mortality. Of  these  there  are  multitudes  who 
have  been  shut  out  from  all  communion  with 
civilized  countries,  who  have  never  been  enlight- 
ened by  Revelation,  and  who  are  mentally  inca- 
pable of  reasoning  out  for  themselves  arguments 
in  support  of  those  great  truths.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  un- 
certainties of  tradition  derived  from  remote  ages 
could  bo  any  guide  to  them ; for  traditions  soon 
disappear,  except  they  are  connected  with  the 
wants  of  daily  life.  Can  there  be,  in  a philo- 
sophical view,  any  thing  more  interesting  than 
the  manner  in  which  these  difficulties  have  been 
compensated,  by  implanting  in  the  very  organi- 
zation of  every  man  means  of  constantly  admon- 
ishing him  of  these  facts,  of  recalling  them  with 
an  unexpected  vividness  before  him,  even  after 
they  have  become  so  faint  as  almost  to  die  out? 

Let  him  be  as  debased  and  benighted  a savage 
as  he  may,  shut  out  from  all  communion  with 
races  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  happier 
circumstances,  he  has  still  the  same  organiza- 
tion, and  is  liable  to  the  same  physiological  in- 
cidents as  ourselves.  Like  us  he  sees  in  his 
visions  the  fading  forms  of  landscapes  that  are 
perhaps  connected  with  some  of  his  most  grate- 
ful recollections ; and  what  other  conclusion  can 
he  possibly  derive  from  these  unreal  pictures, 
but  that  they  are  the  foreshadowings  of  another 
land  beyond  that  in  which  his  lot  is  cast?  Like 
us  he  is  visited  at  intervals  by  the  resemblances 
of  those  whom  he  has  loved  or  hated  while  they 
were  alive ; nor  can  he  ever  be  so  brutalized  as 
not  to  discern  in  such  manifestations  suggestions 
which  to  him  are  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the 
existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  Even 
in  the  most  refined  social  conditions  we  are 
never  able  to  shake  off  the  impression  of  these 
occurrences,  and  are  perpetually  drawing  from 
them  the  same  conclusions  as  did  our  uncivil- 
ized ancestors.  Our  more  elevated  condition 
of  life  in  no  respect  relieves  us  from  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  our  own  organization,  any 
more  than  it  relieves  us  from  infirmities  and 
disease.  In  these  respects,  all  over  the  globe 
we  are  on  an  equality.  Savage  or  civilized,  wc 
carry  about  within  us  a mechanism  intended  to 
present  ns  with  mementoes  of  the  most  solemn 
facts  with  which  we  can  be  concerned,  and  the 
voice  of  history  tells  us  that  it  has  ever  been 
true  to  its  design.  It  wants  only  moments  of 
repose  or  of  sickness,  when  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal things  is  diminished,  to  come  into  full 
play,  and  these  are  precisely  the  moments  when 
wc  are  best  prepared  for  the  truths  it  is  going 
to  suggest.  Such  a mechanism  is  in  keeping 
with  the  manner  in  which'-’ the  course  of  Nature 
is  fulfilled,  and  bears  in  its  very  style  the  im- 
press of  invariability  of  action.  It  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  It  neither  permits  the  haughtiest 
to  be  free  from  the  monitions,  nor  leaves  the 
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humblest  without  the  consolations  of  a knowl- 
edge of  another  life.  Liable  to  no  mischances 
nor  loss,  open  to  no  opportunity  of  being  tam- 
pered with  by  the  designing  or  interested,  re- 
quiring no  extraneous  human  agency  for  its  ef- 
fect upon  every  man,  but  involuntarily  ever 
present  with  each  wherever  he  may  go,  it  mar- 
velously extracts  from  vestiges  of  the  impressions 
of  the  past  overwhelming  proofs  of  the  reality 
of  the  future;  and,  gathering  its  power  from 
what  would  seem  to  be  a most  unlikely  source, 
it  insensibly  leads  us,  no  matter  who  or  where 
we  may  be,  to  a profound  belief  in  the  immortal 
and  imperishable,  from  phantoms  which  have 
scarcely  made  their  appearance  before  they  are 
ready  to  vanish  away. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  do  more 
than  barely  refer  to  the  assertions  of  those  who 
would  have  it  believed  that  they  look  upon  all 
these  appearances  as  fictions  and  deliberate  im- 
postures. What  is  to  become  of  all  history  if 
such  a doctrine  could  be  maintained  ? Human 
evidence  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  worthless ! 
Moreover,  no  one  denies  the  existence  of  dreams, 
and  the  phenomena  we  have  here  been  treating 
of  are  philosophically  of  the  same  order. 


THISTLE  FIGS ; OR,  THE  GRAPES  THAT 
GROW  ON  THORNS. 


“ Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.”— My  last  Duchess. 

Robxrt  BsowNm 

r’  was  in  this  present  month  of  July,  and  Don 
Bobtail  Fandango  and  I were  driving  upon 
the  beach  at  Newport.  The  wind  was  rising, 
but  it  blew  soft  and  warm  over  the  ocean.  The 
light  clouds  clustered  around  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  wind-mills  6tood  against  the  west, 
stretching  wide  their  skeleton  arms.  The  car- 
riages had  rolled  homeward,  and  a solitary  horse- 
man galloped  by  us  at  intervals  and  disappeared 
in  the  twilight.  The  gray  solitude  of  the  sea 
began  to  creep  into  the  air,  and  to  reassume  the 
supremacy  which  the  afternoon’s  promenade  had 
for  a moment  interrupted.  Far  out  upon  the 
horizon  shone  the  white  sails — shone  for  a few 
moments,  then  faded. 

“ Like  the  children  of  Israel,”  said  Don  Bob, 
as  his  eyes  roved  along  the  horizon,  “ we  march 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; but  there  is  no  en- 
gulfing now  of  Pharaoh’s  chariots  and  horsemen. 
They  splutter  on  at  their  inscrutable  pleasure ; 
and  only  when  they  have  rolled  off,  the  sea  crawls 
up,  sadly  moaning,  to  wash  away  their  traces. 
Do  you  suppose  it  finds  any  music  to  blend  with 
its  song,  from  all  the  gay  laughter  that  has  rung 
here  this  afternoon?  any  brighter  ray  for  its 
gems  from  all  the  glances  that  have  shone  here  ? 
any  thought  of  a beauty  and  grace  superior  to 
its  own,  whicli  it  can  secrete  in  its  depths  like  a 
more  precious  pearl  ?” 

a It  is  a veipr  misanthropic  old  monster  if  it 
can  not,”  replied  I;  “and  especially  misogon- 
istical  ?” 


“We  talk  of  Nature,”  continued  my  diplo- 
matic friend— I am  afraid  with  a slight  sneer — 
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“ and  of  the  influences  of  Nature.  But  the  na- 
ture that  is  strong  is  human  nature.  You  saw 
Clytemnestra  driving  here  this  afternoon  seated 
in  the  ample  shadow  of  Mrs.  Gorgon.  When 
you  meet  Clytemnestra  in  the  festive  halls  which 
she  so  despises  and  frequents,  pleading  that  she 
is  getting  through  the  frivolities  of  life — which 
it  takes  her  a great  while  to  do — should  you  sus- 
pect— would  you  believe,  that  she  had  daily,  or 
tri-weekly,  for  two  months,  driven  by  the  side 
of  the  loud-sounding  sea  ? Do  you  wonder  that 
the  laughter  of  the  sea  is  inextinguishable?  or 
what  is  your  opinion  of  the  poets  who  enlarge 
melodiously  upon  the  benign  influences  of  Na- 
ture ?” 

“ My  dear  Don  Bob,  you  are  getting  chilled 
by  the  evening  air.” 

“Not  at  all,  my  young  friend.  It  is  very 
grateful.  I like  to  see  a wave  after  seeing  a 
wriggle.  The  movement  of  the  sea  is  almost 
as  graceful  as  the  tiddling  of  that  lovely  belle 
who  came  last  night  and  will  go  to-morrow.  I 
have  a story  to  tell  you  of  Clytemnestra — the 
girl  who  has  perfect  style  and  chique — who 
adores  the  proprieties — who  has  every  crinoline 
charm  of  person  and  all  the  height  that  heels 
can  impart ; the  girl  with  the  right  acquaintances, 
with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nuances  of 
gloves  and  the  due  length  of  ribbons,  with  whose 
dress,  manners,  and  mind  a really  noble  man 
could  find  no  more  fault  than  a really  freezing 
man  with  the  Rosenlani  glacier;  the  girl  who, 
without  beauty,  talent,  character,  or  sincere  aims 
of  any  kind,  tosses  her  head  at  life  supercilious- 
ly, and  is  sure  that,  had  a kinder  fate  permitted 
her  birth  in  another  country,  she  must  certainly 
have  been  born  a Princess  Royal 

“ Behold  my  heroine ! and  let  your  pity  wait 
upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  Hear  how  the 
sea  wails  and  sadly  dashes ! Has  Nature  pro- 
vided this  eternal  moan  that  the  eternal  silent 
tragedy  of  life  may  not  be  undeplored  ? 

“ Imagine  that  you  had  a sister,  and  that  old 
Mrs.  Gorgon  was  her  mother!  Nature  probably 
has  some  intention  in  the  construction  of  these 
chimeras  dire. , Your  amiable  Aunts  Mastodon 
and  Anthropophagus  have  undoubtedly  a pur- 
pose. I remember  when  I was  first  accredited 
to  the  Cannibal  Islands,  I was  one  day  taking 
my  constitutional  upon  the  banks  of  the  bine 
Moselle,  when  I overtook  his  Majesty.  Now 
the  great  problem  that  had  excited  my  mind 
during  my  residence  at  his  court  had  been  why 
there  should  be  any  King  of  the  Cannibal  Isl- 
ands at  all.  I knew  if  I could  understand  that, 

I could  explain  all  the  Mrs.  Gorgons  and  Aunt 
Mastodons  in  the  world.  So  I approached  his 
Majesty,  who  held  his  hand  upon  his  stomach 
and  appeared  to  be  in  pain. 

“ ‘ Good-morning,  Majesty,’  I began. 

“ ‘Good-morning,  Embassador — oh  ! oh  !’  re- 
plied the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands,  pressing 
more  heavily  upon  his  stomach. 

“‘Why  is  Majesty  so  pensive  this  morning?’ 
inquired  I,  with  sympathy. 

“ * My  dear  Fandango,’  he  answered,  ‘ I yes- 
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tenia y lunched  upon  cold  clergyman,  and  it  dis- 
agreed with  me.  Honored  Embassador,  let  me 
not  have  lived  in  vain ; let  me  impart  to  you 
one  counsel  founded  upon  experience.' 

“ So  saying,  he  drew  nearer  to  me  with  an 
air  of  mystery. 

“ * Fandango,'  said  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  ‘ always  take  your  clergymen  hot.  They 
ore  good  for  nothing  if  they  are  cold.  Ton  will 
tind  that  they  lie  very  heavily  indeed  if  they  are 
not  hot — oh  1 oh  l* 

u And  the  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  died 
that  night  of  a colic. 

“ Since  that  epoch  of  my  diplomatic  experi- 
ence, I have  had  the  firmest  faith  that  every 
body  was  made  for  some  purpose.  Nor  do 
Mesdames  Gorgon,  Mastodon,  and  Anthropo- 
phagus  disturb  my  faith.  I can  swallow  them 
alL 


“ Well,  Clytemnestra  could  not  very  well  help 
having  Mrs.  Gorgon  for  her  mother.  I think 
she  was  sorry  for  it.  I have  no  doubt  that  chil- 
dren often  look  with  wonder  upon  their  progen- 
itors, and  try  to  ascertain  what  occult  relation 
there  can  possibly  be  between  them.  You  re- 
member in  your  Charles  Lamb's  essay  upon 
the  South  Sea  House  how  exquisitely  he  recog- 
nizes this  fact — he  being  one  of  the  men  who 
took  the  facts  of  life  rather  than  the  theories. 
How  is  it  that  December  begets  May?  Poor 
May ! how  often  I have  seen  her  slowly  wither, 
wither,  wither,  in  that  cold,  spectral  light  which 
is  December’s  best  affection  ? 

“From  the  beginning  Clytemnestra  was  care- 
fully taught  how  to  stand,  sit,  move,  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  and  have  her  being.  She  early  looked 
upon  the  world  as  a young  ladies'  academy,  with 
grim  Mamma  Gorgon  as  the  mistress,  and  life 
the  long  and  dreary  lesson.  She  was  allowed, 
at  a very  early  age,  to  drive  hoop  with  discre- 
tion, and  upon  condition  that  pantalets  wore 
not  torn  nor  frocks  rumpled.  Mademoiselle 
Tigre,  her  gouvemante,  or  ennuyante,  as  she  pre- 
ferred to  call  her,  presided  over  her  recreations 
with  severe  dignity.  But  driving  hoop  in  state 
was  tedious,  and  she  abandoned  that  form  of 
excitement  for  a daily  promenade,  accompanied 
by  the  ennuyante,  who  told  her  to  keep  her 
shoulders  straight ; not  to  waggle ; not  to  look 
to  the  right;  not  to  look  to  the  left ; not  to  stare 
at  the  shop  windows ; not  to  point ; not  to  ex- 
claim; not  to  talk  too  loud;  not  to  talk  too 
low ; not  to  talk  too  much ; not  to  talk  too  lit- 
tle ; not  to  swing  her  hands ; not  to  carry  her- 
self stiffly ; not  to  slouch ; not  to  gesticulate ; 
to  bow  modestly  when  the  proper  people  spoke 
to  her;  to  look  blandly  unconscious  when  the 
undesirable  passed.  Under  such  auspices  Cly- 
temnestra promenaded  herself  to  a wonder,  as 
the  ermuyante  expressed  it  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

“ Occasionally  she  was  taken  out  in  the  car- 
riage with  mamma,  as  Mrs.  Gorgon  was  famil- 
iarly termed  by  her  children,  and  by  her  de- 
pendents, when  speaking  of  their  awful  mis- 
tress to  Miss  Clytemnestra.  I have  seen  chil- 
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dren  driving  with  their  mammas,  in  the  Canni- 
bal Islands  and  elsewhere,  and  although  they 
climbed  at  random  over  laps,  and  laughed  at 
windows,  and  joked  with  papa  and  mamma, 
and  were  very  affectionate  and  very  trouble- 
some, and  had  the  most  splendid  time  that  was 
ever  heard  of— if  you  could  trust  their  account 
of  it — yet  I have  seen  nothing  in  the  Cannibal 
Islands  or  elsewhere  that  could  for  a moment 
compare  with  the  solemn  grandeur  of  a prom- 
enade in  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Tusk  Gorgon,  as 
performed  by  that  distinguished  leader  of  the 
fashionable  world  and  the  yonthful  daughter  of 
the  house,  Clytemnestra.  There  was  no  laugh- 
ing at  the  windows  here ; no  ranging  freely  over 
affectionate  laps ; no  confusion,  and  heat,  and 
polling  of  ribbons,  and  delicious  disorder.  Not 
at  all ; a king's  funeral  could  not  be  conducted 
with  more  serious  precision. 

“ Stately  order  reigned  in  the  Gorgon  house- 
hold as  it  did  in  Warsaw.  The  house  clock  on 
the  carved  mantel,  that  regularly  rung  the  hours, 
striking  three  for  three,  four  for  four,  no  more, 
no  less,  not  too  soon  and  not  too  fast,  and  dy- 
ing away  into  a monotonous  and  muffled  tick, 
tick,  tick,  was  the  symbol  of  that  family.  It 
went  by  clock-work.  The  furniture  was  always 
shiny,  without  scratch  or  nick.  It  held  its 
place  to  an  angle.  Gilt  books  reposed  mathe- 
matically upon  marble  tables.  There  was  no  . 
sign  of  newspaper  or  pamphlet.  Upon  a buhl 
escritoire  stood  a porcelain  vase.  The  bronze 
clock  was  flanked  by  bronze  burners.  There 
were  no  pictures  on  the  walls.  There  were 
heavy  curtains  over  the  windows,  through  which 
stole  the  frightened  daylight,  like  a thief,  and 
lurked  suspiciously  in  the  corners  of  the  room. 

There  were  two  large  chairs,  easy  in  form,  and 
covered  with  superb  damask.  Upon  her  Tues- 
day mornings  Mrs.  Tusk  Gorgon  occupied  one, 
and  her  daughter,  as  she  grew  up,  the  other. 

Every  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  James,  the  wait- 
er, entered  the  drawing-room  and  opened  the 
piano.  At  the  same  moment,  Miss  Clytemnes- 
tra and  Mademoiselle  Tigre  appeared.  Under 
the  steady  superintendence  of  that  lady,  Miss 
Clytemnestra  practiced  her  music-lesson  for  one 
hour.  At  eleven,  James,  the  waiter,  entered 
the  drawing-room,  and,  the  ladies  having  re- 
tired, he  closed  the  instrument,  and  left  the  un- 
happy chairs,  tables,  burners,  books,  and  other 
state-prisoners,  to  solitude,  gloom,  and  the  muf- 
fled ticking  of  the  clock. 

“ The  warcrooms  of  M.  Bosch  himself  were 
not  fuller  of  more  irreproachable  furniture  than 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Madam  Gorgon.  The 
piano  was  never  left  open,  by  any  chance ; the 
books  were  always  replaced;  the  chairs  stood 
like  statues  on  a tower.  There  were  no  work- 
baskets  ; no  scraps  of  work  or  paper ; no  toys ; 
no  nameless  confusion  hinting  that  children  had 
been  at  play,  as  the  heaving  wake  of  water 
6hows  that  a ship  has  passed. 

“ 1 1 can  not  make  a nursery  of  my  drawing- 
room,' was  the  crushing  reply  of  Mrs.  Tusk  Gor- 
gon to  some  audacious  friend,  who,  gasping  in 
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a surfeit  of  elegant  precision,  ventured  to  sug- 
gest that  the  sight  of  a toy  or  a newspaper  would 
be  a relief. 

“The  mother  received  her  daughter  in  the 
drawing-room  in  a kind  of  semi-state.  It  was 
just  before  dinner,  when  she  was  dressed  for 
that  ceremony,  or  just  after,  when  Clytemnes- 
tra  was  about  to  go  to  bed.  The  little  girl  be- 
haved very  well.  She  kissed  her  mamma  with- 
out tumbling  her  collar — thanks  to  the  indefat- 
igable instruction  of  the  invaluable  Tigre.  She 
even  climbed  with  propriety  into  the  maternal 
lap,  and  sat  there  perfectly  still.  She  did  not 
jump  about  the  room,  nor  hang  upon  the  sofas 
or  chairs,  but  she  sat  gravely  in  them,  and  look- 
ed seriously  at  mamma,  and  when  that  lady 
said,  4 Good-night,  my  daughter,’  the  girl  ad- 
vanced and  exchanged  osculatory  salutes  with 
the  revered  being,  and  withdrew  without  a word. 
Alas ! in  what  black  and  fathomless  abyss  was 
the  mother’s  childhood  buried?  Let  us  pity 
those  who  have  forgotten  their  youth  as  we  pity 
Lucifer  who  fell  from  heaven  I 

44  Clytemncstra’s  society  was  superintended 
in  the  same  way  by  the  untiring  gouvemanie . 
She  went  to  select  dancing-schools  and  small 
children’s  parties,  all  of  whose  mothers  were 
upon  Mrs.  T.  Gorgon’s  visiting  list.  The  calm 
eye  of  that  lady  had  fixed  itself  upon  certain 
children  of  the  other  sex  who  would  one  day 
be  youths  and  marriageable.  Clytemnestra  was 
occasionally  permitted  to  invite  such  companions 
to  tea.  Mamma  knew  the  advantages  of  early 
intimacies.  She  did  not  build  upon  them ; she 
was  much  too  wise  for  that.  But  she  knew 
vexy  well  how  useful  certain  acquaintances  and 
habits  are ; and  she  lost  no  opportunities. 

“As  I used  to  contemplate  Clytemnestra  when 
she  began  to  appear  at  her  mamma’s  Tues- 
day mornings,  and  as  I considered  the  admira- 
ble capacities  which  that  lady  possessed  for  ac- 
complishing her  own  ends,  I could  not  but  re- 
member the  gold  flies  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
I was  wont  to  watch  them  during  my  diplo- 
matic career,  as  they  streamed  out  into  the  sun- 
light, and,  whirring  in  the  splendor,  fell  into 
the  great  webs  of  the  black  spiders,  and  there 
floundered  feebly  a second,  and  then  lay,  small 
balls  of  dingy  web,  their  gold  dimmed  forever, 
and  their  flashing  sun-life  over. 

44  We  all  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  soul 
over  circumstances.  We  all  insist  that  men 
must  be  superior  to  all  kinds  of  accidents,  and 
we  draw  a great  many  curious  and  conclusive 
analogies  from  nature.  Now  you  are  superior 
to  accidents,  are  you  not,  my  dear  Smytthe? 
If  a girl  has  a lovely  soul  and  talks  bad  gram- 
mar, you  are  not  shocked,  I suppose?  If  she 
has  simplicity  of  nature,  and  dresses  dowdily, 
you  are  blind  to  that  fact?  If  she  has  warm 
affections,  and  talks  loud,  and  is  generally  hoy- 
denish,  you  are  unconcerned  ? If  she  is  clever, 
and  not  neat;  if  she  is  truly  generous,  and  fat; 
if  she  is  sympathetic,  and  bashful  to  awkward- 
ness— it  all  makes  no  difference  to  you,  who 
believe  in  being  superior  to  circumstances  ? 
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44  You  look  uncertain.  You  absolutely  shake 
your  head  and  are  not  quite  sure. 

44  Well  now,  if  you,  in  your  regard  for  what 
is  essentially  worthy  in  a woman,  are  affected 
by  external  circumstances  and  details — if  you 
are  not  superior  to  such  accidents,  do  you  think 
a young  girl,  subject  to  the  most  artificial  in- 
fluences from  the  beginning,  is  apt  to  rise  above 
them,  or  ought  to  be  vexy  severely  censured  if 
she  utterly  sinks  under  them,  and,  instead  of 
sporting  a butterfly  in  the  sun,  remains  a grub 
in  the  earth  all  her  life  ? 

44  To-morrow  I will  take  you  in  my  yacht  to 
the  poor-house  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  and 
show  you  a grisly  old  paralytic  drunkard  who 
was  a fair  baby  sixty  years  ago.  He  has  gone 
utterly  astray,  and,  while  you  are  disgusted, 
you  must  needs  pity  that  wreck  of  a man. 

Then  we  will  come  back,  and  I will  drive  you 
on  the  beach  in  my  carriage,  and  show  you 
Clytemnestra  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  her  moth- 
er; and  while  you  confess  the  toumure  and 
the  general  elegance,  you  must  needs  pity  that 
wreck  of  a woman.  For  not  more  entirely  is 
the  grisly  drunkard  a tragical  failure  as  a man, 
than  the  hard-eyed  Clytemnestra  a failure  as  a 
woman.  Think  of  Shakspeare’s  women ; of  all 
the  women  poets  have  sung  and  heroes  loved ; 
think  of  your  own  love  and  your  own  romantic 
ideal,  and  then  look  at  Clytemnestra.  Do  you 
prefer  the  yacht  or  the  carriage  ? 

44  The  girl  grew  up  under  this  kind  of  press- 
ure. Natural  emotion,  or  rather  its  expression, 
was  as  effectually  barred  out  of  her  life  as  the 
sunshine  was  curtained  from  her  mother’s  draw- 
ing-rooms. She  gradually  came  to  prefer  pro- 
priety to  principle.  How  could  she  help  it? 
Which  did  she  see  every  'where  around  her? 
From  her  mamma’s  false  front  to  the  smile  with 
which  she  received  the  visitor  whom  she  had 
been  satirizing,  what  did  she  see  but  a vain 
show  ? Had  she  ever  been  permitted  to  have 
her  hair  disheveled  ? Had  she  not  been  more 
severely  reprimanded  for  running  in  the  street 
than  for  striking  her  young  cousin  ? Had  she 
not  always  come  home  from  church,  and  heard 
the  sermon  mentioned,  critically  or  cantingly, 
and  the  dresses  of  the  congregation  discussed 
at  length,  and  with  interest  and  acrimony.  We 
elders  are  perfect  fools  with  children,  and  fancy 
Jane  and  John  in  the  corner,  who  are  demure- 
ly listening,  and  have  been  told  to  speak  whea 
they  are  spoken  to,  do  not  know  what  subjects 
really  interest  us,  and  are  to  be  fobbed  off  with 
a few  phrases.  They  know  very  well  that  mam- 
ma is  interested  in  the  bonnet,  and  not  in  the 
sermon — and  they  survey  the  bonnet  accord- 
ingly, and  discuss  it  at  length. 

“If  Clytemnestra  had  been  a girt  of  great 
genius  or  remarkable  energy  of  character,  she 
would  have  resisted  the  warping  process  by  the 
strength  of  her  nature.  But  she  was  only  very' 
clever  and  quick,  with  a strong  temper.  Neces- 
sarily the  smartness  dwindled,  as  she  grew,  into 
sarcasm;  the  quickness  became  a wearisome 
flippancy ; and  the  strong  temper,  curbed  by  a 
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stronger,  grew  sour  and  sad.  Mamma  Gorgon, - 
and  the  got wemante,  and  the  irreproachable 
furniture,  and  the  state  promenades,  had  their 
legitimate  effects.  When  Clytemnestra  was 
launched  into  the  world  by  Mrs.  Tusk  Gor- 
gon’s being  at  home  on  a certain  evening,  with 
4 on  dansera*  in  the  corner  of  the  card,  it  was 
conceded  that  she  was  a success,  and  one  of  the 
most  lady-like  girls  in  society. 

“So  the  great  game  began  upon  a wider 
stage.  Youth  would  break  through  sometimes. 
The  Powers  to  whom  our  fragrant  first  years 
belong  will  not  altogether  lose  the  incense  or 
the  sacrifice.  As  the  child  sometimes  ran  and 
shouted  in  the  street,  despite  the  ennuyante,  so, 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  young  lady  yielded 
to  her  emotions,  and  showed  whom  she  liked, 
and  for  whom  she  did  not  care.  The  calm  eye 
of  mamma  surveyed  it  all,  and  her  tranquil, 
but  intense,  tongue  remonstrated  and  reproved. 
There  was  no  mitigation  of  the  maternal  super- 
intendence. Mrs.  Gorgon  was  sure  of  Clytem- 
nestra in  the  Beqnel;  but  she  wanted  her  not 
to  falter  in  the  process. 

“She  was  to  make  a brilliant  match,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  One  thing,  however,  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean.  To  make  a brill- 
iant match  is  not  another  form  of  expression 
for  marrying  the  man  or  woman  you  love.  It 
is  an  arrangement,  not  a feeling.  It  is  the 
coqjnnction  of  Jupiter  with  his  four  moons, 
and  Venus,  the  evening  star.  Mars  may  wax 
red  with  rage  and  weeping,  and  Pallas  hide 
her  face  in  the  friendly  night,  but  the  brill- 
iant match  most  he  made.  With  all  my  moons 
Jupiter  must  endow  his  bride,  and  the  sweet 
evening  star  never  know  what  a life  she  has 
lost 


“ In  Spain  I can  understand  what  a brilliant 
match  means,  and  in  the  Cannibal  Islands ; but 
what  is  a brilliant  match  here  ? Young  Remus 
Swabbers  will  have  two  millions.  Is  he  a brill- 
iant match?  He  is  good-tempered,  dresses 
well,  has  small  hands  and  feet,  plays  a good 
game  at  billiards,  is  tolerably  accomplished, 
dances  well,  and  has  an  car  for  music ; hag  no 
bad  habits,  and  has  been  to  Paris,  and  seen  the 
elephant.  Do  these  things,  plus  two  millions 
of  dollars,  make  a brilliant  match  ? If  Linda 
of  Ch&mouni  sees  Remus  Swabbers,  and  likes 
him  very  well,  without  particularly  loving  him 
more  than  all  the  other  young  fellows  she  meets 
at  the  parties,  does  she  marry  brilliantly  if  she 
accepts  him?  Wonld  Beatrice  have  made  a 
brilliant  match  if  she  had  married  Dante  ? 

“The  most  astute  mothers  sometimes  fail. 
Why  will  people  so  perversely  fall  in  love  with 
the  wrong  objects?  Why  will  that  romantic 
Rebecca  jump  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  fright- 
ful parapet,  and  threaten  to  jump  if  the  Knight 
Templar  does  not  withdraw  his  suit?  Girls  are 
so  giddy!  If  they  could  only  be  bom  with 
false  fronts  and  a 4 so  glad  to  see  you’  on  their 
lips ! If  they  would  only  let  romance  and  fool- 
ish love-making  go  to  the  Poets  mid  old  times 
to  which  they  belong,  and  marry  discreetly,  and 
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quietly  saturate  themselves  with  scandal ! Girls 
are  so  trying,  even  the  most  carefully  educated! 

Wrho  would  have  thought  that  modest  little 
Desdemona  must  needs  go  and  throw  herself 
away  upon  that  dark-complexioned  military  per- 
son ? Of  coarse  he  would  ultimately  apply  a 
pillow  to  her  face.  What  did  she  expect? 

Those  romantic  affairs  always  end  so.  I hope, 
my  dear  Clytemnestra,  you  have  not  been  edu- 
cated by  me  in  vain. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Gorgon,  you  may  be  sure  of  that : 
not  in  vain.  Did  ever  a plant  grow  in  a cellar 
without  becoming  white,  although  the  most 
golden  green  was  its  birthright,  and  the  sun- 
shine its  natural  climate  ? 

“ It  was  during  her  first  season  at  this  very 
Newport  that  Clytemnestra  first  saw  Pygmalion. 

He  danced  with  her  by  chance  one  evening, 
having  been  introduced  by  a friend.  He  was 
handsome  enough,  and  agreeable  enough.  He 
danced,  and  talked,  and  moved,  with  the  air  of' 
a man  who  knew  the  world,  and  whose  inter- 
ests were  not  bounded  by  a ball-room.  There 
was  nothing  especially  striking  about  him.  All 
the  girls  who  didn’t  fall  in  love  with  him,  agreed 
that  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  any 
body  should  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  was 
very  well,  certainly.  Ho  had  sufficient  o*r 
noble . He  was  always  well  dressed.  He  tied 
his  cravats  well,  and  had  such  lovely  small  feet ! 

He  had  small  talk  enough,  and  an  ear  for  music 
that  made  him  dance  well : but  law  I 

44  Pygmalion  was  a sensitive,  sympathetic, 
high-toned,  highly-cultivated  man.  4 Who  was 
his  mother  ?’  demanded  Mrs.  Tusk  Gorgon,  with 
dignity.  4 Lord,  mamma,  how  should  I know  ?* 
replied  Clytemnestra.  4 He  is  a pleasant  man ; 
and  I can  tell  yon  it  is  something  to  find  a man 
who  does  not  pull  off  his  wits  when  he  pulls  on 
his  gloves.’  4 Be  careful,  my  daughter;  that  is 
all,’  returned  mamma,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

44  Pygmalion  joined  bowling  parties  of  which 
Clytemnestra  was  one.  Ho  drove  in  carriages 
sitting  on  the  front  seat  opposite  Miss  Gorgon. 

He  heard  her  sharp  short  remarks  upon  the  peo- 
ple who  passed.  He  marked  the  calmer  venom 
which  Mrs.  T.  Gorgon  spat  upon  the  gay 
throng.  There  were  yachting  excursions  at 
which  Pygmalion  carried  the  Gorgon  shawls, 
and  handed /tali’  to  the  General-in-chief.  There 
were  promenades  in  hotel  halls  after  dinner,  at 
which  Clytemnestra  appeared  upon  his  arm, 
and  listened  to  music  with  him.  At  hops  and 
balls  it  always  happened  that  he  went  home 
w~ith  her.  Clytemnestra  did  not  commit  her- 
self. A certain  social  latitude  is  tolerated  at 
watering-places.  Amina  may  drive  with  Elvino 
in  his  open  w'&gon  at  Newport  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  Elsewhere,  having  been  seen  driving 
together  in  the  afternoon,  they  would  be  con- 
gratulated in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Gorgon  was 
wary.  She  wonld  not  directly  oppose.  Absurd ! 

There  was  no  necessity.  What  were  you  think- 
ing of?  Oppose  l I assure  you  I never  oppose 
a little  convenient  flirtation.  Pygmalion  is  a 
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particular  friend  of  the  family.  Mr.  Pygma- 
lion, I thank  you  to  bring  me  my  shawl.  Come, 
Clytemnestra ! my  dear. 

“Then  it  was  astonishing  to  observe  what  a 
sudden  intimacy  had  arisen  between  mamma 
and  her  daughter.  Pygmalion  always  found 
them  together  in  the  morning.  Mrs.  Gorgon 
was  very  fond  of  bowling,  it  appeared,  and 
haunted  the  alleys  with  the  more  ardor  and 
uniformity  that  she  had  avoided  them  all  the 
season  until  now.  It  was  so  pleasant,  too,  to 
go  and  see  the  young  people  dance  in  the  even- 
ing. Really!  I did  not  know  how  much  it 
amused  me.  And,  Mr.  Pygmalion,  I know  I 
can  depend  on  you  to  see  us  across  the  street ! 
You  are  extremely  kind.  I hope  you  will  drive 
with  us  to-morrow  afternoon  ? Nobody  else,  I 
assure  yon.  Only  my  daughter,  and  you,  and 
myself.  Engaged  ? Oh ! I am  very  sorry.  We 
srer  eally  very  sorry,  indeed,  eh,  Clytemnestra  ? 

“Miss  Gorgon  was  certainly  very  clever.  Half 
the  good  things  in  Newport  were  traced  to  her, 
and  they  were  so  delicately  done — it  was  fool- 
ish to  be  offended.  Her  hard  round  eyes  sur- 
veyed the  scene  and  saw  so  much  more  than 
any  body  else.  She  was  considered  terribly 
sarcastic,  and  the  youth  of  the  land  were  reluct- 
ant to  be  presented  to  her,  not  knowing  how 
they  would  be  received.  But  her  demure  po- 
liteness plastered  the  stabs  she  gave.  The 
youth  smarted,  but  saw  no  scar.  Ah!  why 
not  content  to  have  buried  her  own  youth  out 
of  sight,  like  a pirate  his  only  treasure,  should 
Mrs.  Gorgon  have  also  crowded  her  daughter’s 
life  into  a grave,  and  have  hidden  the  mound 
with  artificial  flowers? 

“Pygmalion  knew  that  he  was  in  love,  and 
wondered  at  it  as  much  as  any  body.  He  won- 
dered at  it,  because,  in  a nature  so  sensitive, 
love  only  sharpens  every  instinct  and  percep- 
tion, and  he  saw,  more  truly  than  any  body  else, 
the  precise  character  of  the  woman  he  loved. 
No  lover  supposes  his  blonde  mistress  to  be  a 
brunette ; nor  if  she  is  five  feet  high  does  he 
imagine  her  to  be  six  in  her  stockings.  No 
man  believes  the  woman  he  loves  to  be  intelli- 
gent if  she  is  clearly  the  reverse;  nor  dull  if 
she  is  evidently  witty.  He  does  not  even  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  her  temper  is  irritable 
if  he  finds  that  it  is  so ; nor  that  she  lacks  sym- 
pathy in  a hundred  things,  if  she  has  proved  it 
every  time  he  sees  her.  If  she  is  not  beautiful 
he  cheerfully  confesses  it.  My  dear  Smytthe, 
you  look  amazed.  But,  consider,  he  has  his 
revenges.  He  grants  to  you  that  she  is  not 
beautiful,  because  she  has  disproportioned  feat- 
ures. Yet  that  very  disproportion  is  a charm 
to  his  eyes.  It  is  by  that  face  that  he  knows 
her.  It  is  with  that  face  that  he  loves  her.  He 
will  not  argue  that  disproportion  is  beauty:  not 
at  all,  he  only  asserts  that  that  face  is  more 
lovely  to  him  than  beantiful  faces.  So  he  does 
not  say  that  she  is  bad-tempered ; but  that  sus- 
picious quickness  seems  to  him  only  a sensi- 
tiveness indicative  of  high  spirit.  If  you  have 
blood,  he  argues,  you  must  take  a little  pranc- 
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ing  with  it.  If  she  lacks  sympathy,  he  asks, 
why  should  I demand  her  head  when  I have 
her  heart  ? There  is  no  advocate  so  placid  and 
so  subtle.  He  concedes  all  your  side,  and  in- 
sists upon  his  own.  If  you  suggest  considera- 
tions, he  has  considered  every  thing.  He  has 
a perfect  theory  of  himself,  and  his  mistress, 
and  life.  Epictetus  growls  at  him  for  looking 
through  the  rose  spectacles,  and  he  laughs  Epic- 
tetus to  scorn.  Ah!  well,  let  him  pass!  It  is 
splendid,  this  spectacle  of  the  young  knight  in 
flashing  armor  dashing,  with  waving  pennon,  to 
the  field,  and  bowing  us  kisses  as  he  smiles  and 
passes.  His  is  a courage  which  defeat  will  not 
dampen,  and  a heroism  which  is  immortal  as 
hope. 

“ Pygmalion  saw  that  Clytemnestra  was  sar- 
castic, and  he  said  that  it  was  only  high  spirit  a lit- 
tle spoiled  by  mamma.  He  winced  when  it  show- 
ed itself  sharply ; but  love  is  fate  and  not  rea- 
son. You  may  control  its  expression — you  can 
not  limit  the  feeling.  You  may  prove  conclu- 
sively that  this  is  not  the  woman  for  you;  but 
love  barricades  itself  in  your  heart,  and  nails 
its  flag  to  the  mast,  and  will  starve  and  die,  but 
will  not  confess  nor  surrender.  You  may  scof£ 
best  Smytthe,  and  you  probably  will.  But  I 
have  known  a great  many  people  who  married 
cheerfully,  and  received,  without  a touch  of 
pallor  or  blushing,  the  congratulations  of  those 
who  had  their  hearts  and  their  secret  devotions. 

I have  great  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  It  can  suffer,  and  endure,  and  smile, 
without  even  the  vague  consolation  that  some- 
time the  heroism  will  be  known,  and  an  admir- 
ing public  applaud.  If  we  men  are  heroes, 
what  are  women  ? Who  wouldn’t  take  Sebas- 
topol if  he  could  be  gazetted,  and  sung  by  Ten- 
nyson, and  have  the  freedom  of  the  city  pre- 
sented in  a pinch  of  snuff?  But  there  are 
greater  victories  achieved  every  day,  and  there 
is  no  crown  and  no  singer.  Yes,  and  how  many 
Sebastopols  of  another  kind  arc  every  day  sur- 
rendered to  an  enemy  which  enters,  carelessly 
reveling,  and  mercilessly  slaughtering  the  whole 
garrison ! 

“Clytemnestra  loved  Pygmalion.  But  what 
then?  If  this  were  a pastoral  poem  which  I 
were  reciting  to  you,  O Smytthe!  upon  the 
shore  of  the  multitudinous  sea,  Coiydon  and 
Amaryllis  should  glance,  and  sigh,  and  flutter 
into  each  other’s  breasts,  and  the  verse  should  cul- 
minate in  an  cpithalamium.  Nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.  Did  I not  yesterday  hear  Abijah 
Stubbs  say  at  dinner  to  young  Swabbers  that 
Jason  was  much  too  wary  a youth  to  marry 
Medea,  because  old  Eson  was  still  lively,  and 
could  not  cut  up  very  richly  after  all.  If  Ja- 
son is  a man — if  Jason  has  self-respect — if  it 
has  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  Jason  to  con- 
ceive that  there  are  such  things  as  honor,  and 
loyalty,  and  nobility,  will  he  not  consider  with- 
in himself  whether  his  life  and  character  have 
really  justified  the  observation  of  Abijah  Stubbs  ? 

It  may  often  chance  that  the  Stubbs  family  will 
say  a hundred  such  things  without  reason.  Bnt 
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can  an y high-minded  Jason  hear  them  without 
exculpating  himself  to  himself,  or  summoning 
himself  to  receive  sentence  of  the  extreme  pen- 
alty of  the  law  ? 

“You  will  recall  the  driving  hoop  with  dis- 
cretion ; the  promenades  superintended  by  the 
enmyante,  or  in  the  carriage-of-state  with  Ma- 
dame the  mother.  You  will  remember  the  piano 
practicings,  and  the  parlor  proprieties,  so  punc- 
tiliously observed  by  the  young  Clytemnestra. 
You  will  not  forget  the  ceremonious  youth, 
the  formal  childhood,  the  total  expurgation  of 
freshness  and  sweet  natural  impulse  from  her 
life.  You  have  seen  the  spring-time : you 
knew  the  seed.  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  Your  child  need 
not  be  a hoyden  because  she  is  allowed  to  move 
and  do  as  her  years  incline.  And  if  Nature 
most  be  tamed  and  regulated,  which,  I grant,  is 
sometimes  well,  it  is  a great  deal  better  to  have 
it  untamed  and  unregulated,  than  to  have  it  out- 
raged by  Mademoiselle  Tigre.  If  the  dilemma 
is  Nature  or  Mademoiselle  Tigre,  I and  my  fam- 
ily will  go  in  for  Nature,  and  take  the  chance 
of  our  hair  being  in  disorder  and  the  sun  giv- 
ing us  freckles.  And  isn’t  this  the  dilemma  a 
great  deal  oftener  than  we  think,  my  precious 
Smytthe,  and  do  we  not  usually  select  the  ami- 
able Tigre  and  let  Nature  go  ? 

“Clytemnestra  loved  Pygmalion.  Mrs.  Gor- 
gon was  alarmed.  4 My  dear  Mrs.  Anthropoph- 
agus,  I am  astonished ! Absurd ! You  are  sure 
she  has  a preference  for  him  ? My  dear  lady, 
you  have  not  observed  them.  Clytemnestra  is 
one  of  his  best  friends — they  are,  in  fact,  very 
intimate.  Mr.  Pygmalion  is  a very  particular 
friend  of  the  family.  But  beyond  that,  of  course, 
there  is  nothing.  It’s  really  quite  amusing  to 
hear  people  talk.  Ah  1 nothing  at  all,  I assure 
you.  You  see,  in  the  first  place,  he  is  not  a 
marrying  man.  Ho  has  no  fortune.  He  has 
just  started  in  his  profession.  And  Clytemnes- 
tra, with  her  habits,  you  know — oh,  no!  quite 
absurd ! You  arc  really  very  much  mistaken. 
But  I must  tell  Clytemnestra  that  every  body 
does  not  understand  Mr.  Pygmalion’s  position 
in  the  family,  and  she  ought  to  take  care.  You 
are  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Mrs.  Anthropopha- 
gus,  a young  lady  can  not  be  too  cautious.  Dear 
me  I it  is  quite  amusing;  but  I assure  you,  you 
know.* 

44  So  Mrs.  Gorgon  without  end.  Is  it  not  as- 
tonishing that  the  Dragon  family  never  can  learn 
any  thing  ? If  Mrs.  Tusk  Gorgon  n& s Dragon, 
prides  herself  upon  any  thing,  it  is  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  world;  and  yet  she  talks  as  if  she 
really  supposed  Mrs.  Anthropophagus  believed 
her,  or  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  what  she 
said.  Has  not  Mrs.  Anthropophagus  eyes,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  mind,  and  the  power  of  com- 
bining two  twos  into  four?  Does  she  not  know 
that  nothing  would  bo  more  likely,  so  capricious 
is  Cupid,  than  that  these  two  people  should  love 
each  other — not  marry — that  is  another  thing. 
Does  she  not  also  know  that  Mrs.  G.  would  tear 
her  hair,  metaphorically,  if  there  should  be  any 


kind  of  entanglement?  Does  she  not,  with 
great  justice,  reason  from  Mrs.  G.’s  ardor,  that 
there  is  some  apprehension  in  that  lady’s  mind 
of  the  result  she  dreads  ? The  case  being  re- 
versed, Mrs.  Gorgon  would  do  precisely  the 
some  thing  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Anthropopha- 
gus. But  although  she  knows  this,  she  has  a 
vague  expectation  of  blinding  the  Anthropopha- 
gus, who,  I grant,  is  not  very  witty,  but  is  & 
little  too  wise  for  that. 

“From  his  chamber- window,  late  at  night 
Pygmalion  looked  up  at  the  stars.  The  noisy 
life  of  the  place  was  hushed  for  a little  while, 
and  the  great,  black,  dewy  silence  refreshed  his 
eyes  and  his  mind.  He  thought  it  very  wild 
and  strange  that  he  should  be  thrall  to  this 
woman.  In  that  moment  a light  seemed  to  fall 
upon  his  eyes  from  heaven,  and  what  he  saw,  he 
saw  illuminated  with  truth.  He  thought  he  saw 
her  as  she  was,  and  not  as  he  fancied  her  to  be. 

He  dreaded  the  future,  and  the  sad  uncertain- 
ties of  life.  All  that  seemed  to  him  hard  and 
hopeless  in  her  recurred  to  his  mind.  But  in  a 
moment  the  dream  returned,  and  floated  around 
him  liko  a rosy  cloud,  and  wrapped  him  and 
lifted  him,  and  he  saw  only  the  woman  he  loved 
robed  in  all  her  possibilities.  Was  not  love  ce- 
lestial, and  superior,  and  victorious  ? Could  he 
be  recreant  to  the  greatest  of  powers,  or  pretend 
to  be  wiser  than  Nature  ? Should  he  with  his 
head  withstand  his  heart — with  his  reason  his 
instinct  ? If  he  could  reason  himself  out  of 
love,  might  he  not  reason  himself  in,  and  was 
not  that  to  destroy  all  conception  of  its  subtlety 
and  splendor  ? 

“ Clytemnestra  had  her  meditations  also.  Ac- 
tions may  be  controlled,  but  not  feelings.  She 
hod  been  early  taught  to  school  her  emotions, 
and  the  result  was — the  only  possible  result— 
she  schooled  their  expression.  The  bounding, 
eager  girl  drove  hoop  discreetly,  and  the  curbed 
woman  played  the  great  game  of  life  with  rigid 
propriety.  There  are  people  who  hate  sin  much 
less  than  they  hate  a scene,  and  who  consider 
enthusiasm  and  demonstration  of  feeling  bad 
taste.  Indifference  is  good  taste  to  such  judges, 
for  they  have  not  learned  that  affectation  can 
never  be  tasteful  nor  beautiful.  Their  opinion 
of  life  is  not  worth  knowing,  for  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  finest  powers  of  life.  Their  esti- 
mate of  persons  depends  upon  crinoline  and  the 
tailor.  So  subtle  is  the  venom  of  Cockneyism, 
that  I have  seen  many  an  intelligent  and 
originally  sensible  woman  strongly  prejudiced 
against  another  because  of  some  want  of  style 
or  conventional  detail  of  dress.  The  Cockney 
estimate  of  character  is  chique;  and  I have  a 
hundred  times  seen  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  in  a 
Parisian  toilet,  admired,  and  envied,  and  flat- 
tered, by  all  the  women  whose  smiles  we  desire, 
my  dear  Smytthe,  while  the  Madonna  passed  un- 
recognized in  a dowdy  gown.  Do  I,  therefore, 
like  dowdy  gowns  ? No,  my  perceptive  Smytthe. 

Bat  I prefer  beauty,  and  grace,  and  fine  charac- 
ter— in  short,  a fascinating  woman  in  a limp  skirt 
to  a sparkling  sinner  in  boundless  crinoline. 
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“Our  sex,  fortunately  for  Pygmalion,  is  less 
severely  judged.  Women  can  not  respect  a 
fop  or  a coxcomb,  as  such.  He  may  amuse  but 
he  can  not  permanently  interest.  If  a man  is 
tolerably  well  dressed,  and  does  not  outrage  the 
fashion,  he  will  pass,  if  he  be  agreeable.  It  is 
because  men  care  less  about  dress  than  women, 
and  therefore  criticise  less ; and  because  women 
know  very  little  of  our  dress,  and  therefore  can 
not  criticise  at  alL  I say  women  can  not  like 
a fop,  as  such.  But  the  secret  of  fascination  in 
men  is  beyond  all  computing  or  explaining, 
Pygmalion  is  fascinating.  You  ask  the  reason, 
and,  as  you  survey  him  and  hear  him,  you  may 
satisfactorily  account  to  yourself  for  the  fact. 
But  Pollio  is  fascinating  1 What  are  you  going 
to  do  there?  Pollio  is  a man  without  beauty, 
or  grace,  or  wit,  or  conversation,  or  good  feel- 
ing, or  fine  character.  He  does  not  dress  well ; 
he  is  not  heroic,  he  is  not  rich,  nor  famous,  nor 
promising.  Apparently  he  has  not  a single 
element  of  success,  but  you  and  I,  my  Smytthe, 
would  give  much  to  have  half  his  triumphs  with 
women.  When  Pollio  comes,  we  metaphoric- 
ally gnash  our  teeth,  and  tear  our  hair,  and  go 
into  caves  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  cursing 
the  hour  we  were  bom,  and  all  mankind,  espe- 
cially Pollio.  But  we  smile  externally,  and,  if 
we  are  wise,  feign  excuses  for  retiring.  We  go 
off  and  talk  with  Glumdalclitcb,  while  Pollio 
takes  the  day  of  our  delight  captive,  leads  away 
our  stately  Nonna,  our  pearl  of  joy,  by  some 
inexplicable  fate,  and  leaves  the  world  to  dark- 
ness and  to  us.  I see  this  dreary  fact  and  I 
submit  to  it,  but  I can  not  explain  it.  We  wise 
men  are  always  indignant  when  the  Queens  of 
Love  and  Beauty  prefer  the  coxcombs  and  the 
fools.  We  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  they 
do  not.  We  try  to  believe  that  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  Clarissa  sees  the  odious  Love- 
lace in  his  true  light;  and  even  while  we  talk 
with  her  and  expatiate  with  eloquence  upon 
life  and  the  landscape,  Clarissa  deems  us  dread- 
ful bores,  and  longs  for  a look  and  a word  from 
the  odious  Lovelace.  I beg  you  to  notice 
whether  the  youths  who  are  tipsy,  the  youths 
who  gamble,  the  youths  who  are  dissipated  in 
every  way,  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  part- 
ners for  the  dance.  The  most  exemplary  Be- 
lindas have  a hundred  satisfactory  reasons  why 
they  can  not  refuse  to  dance  with  the  whole 
Boosey  family.  They  give  their  approbation  to 
debauchery  and  dissipation  of  various  kinds  in 
the  only  way  they  can  give  it,  by  countenancing 
those  who  are  guilty.  They  treat  the  dashing 
CfiBs&r  Borgia  precisely  as  they  treat  the  accom- 
plished and  noble-hearted  Chevalier  Bayard. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that,  just  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  countenance  the  dashing  Cesar, 
they  are  not  responsible  for  his  conduct?  Has 
tho  favor  of  woman  come  to  be  so  cheap  that  it 
is  given  to  boots  and  dress-coats,  without  regard 
to  the  man  who  occupies  those  articles  of  ap- 
parel? A woman  who  insists  that  the  courte- 
sies of  society  compel  her  to  treat  a man  whose 
whole  life  is  an  insult  to  her  sex,  precisely  as 
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she  treats  a man  who  respects  and  honors  her, 
is  an  unfortunate  of  whom  I wish  to  speak 
gently  as  we  do  of  the  unfortunate  Swiss  of  the 
Valais  who  are  afflicted  with  gditre.  But  they 
should  also  be  tenderly  removed  from  society, 
because  they  infect  it  with  a fatal  disease. 

“Bat  all  this  does  not  undo  the  fascination 
of  Lovelace  nor  lessen  Clarissa’s  danger. 

“ 1 Pour  chooser  do  oo  wave  nance 
L’ami  secret. 

On  se  donno  tant  do  ooufZr&nce, 

Sans  nul  effet 
Toujours  & la  m6moire 
L’image  ch6rie  revient; 

En  peasant  qn'il  fant  qu’on  l'oublie 
On  s'en  souvient* 

So  found  Clytemnestra  and  Pygmalion.  Her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  knew  what  she  should 
say  and  do  whenever  he  declared  his  love,  if 
he  ever  did.  I think  as  a woman  of  the  world 
she  hoped  he  would  keep  silent,  because  she 
liked  him  and  was  pleased  with  his  homage. 

But  as  a woman  who  loved,  she  could  not  bear 
not  to  hear  that  she  was  loved.  Upon  his 
side,  he  was  sure  of  himself  and  a little  doubt- 
ful of  her.  But  he  knew,  as  every  lover  knows, 

I suppose,  my  dear  Smytthe,  that  he  must  at 
last  say  something.  So  the  Fates  drive  us 
on. 

“ * Yes,  wo  really  return  to  town  to-morrow,* 
he  heard  Mrs.  Gorgon  say  to  your  aunt  Masto- 
don one  evening  at  the  end  of  August.  Mm. 

G.  did  not  state  the  reason  of  her  departure. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Pygmalion  surmised  it  At  all 
events  it  was  a moonlight  evening,  and  Miss 
Clytemnestra  was  promenading  with  young 
Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  who  had  arrived 
that  day.  Pygmalion  said  many  pointless 
things  to  many  pointless  young  ladies,  with  his 
eyes  and  mind  firmly  fastened  upon  Clytem- 
nestra, and  finally  he  approached  her  and  said 
good-evening.  She  paused  in  her  walk  with 
the  Abyssinian  prince,  and,  after  some  little 
general  conversation,  withdrew  her  arm,  and 
that  yonthful  potentate  sauntered  away  to  find 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  Pygmalion  begged  to 
have  the  honor  of  a promenade  with  Clytem- 
nestra, and  they  strolled  through  the  halls,  and 
out  upon  the  piazza.  They  sat  in  the  moon- 
light; they  listened  to  the  music.  ‘Every 
thing  seems  to  me  real,  except  realities,’  said 
Pygmalion,  quoting  Landor. 

“ They  returned  within  an  hour  to  the  par- 
lor. They  smiled  and  chatted,  and,  after  a few 
moments,  Clytemnestra  went  to  her  mother, 
shook  Pygmalion  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
that  young  man,  bowing,  and  wishing  a cheer- 
ful good-evening,  withdrew.  Nobody  saw  any 
thing — nobody  surmised  any  thing — nobody 
dreamed  that  the  destiny  of  that  courteous 
couple  had  been  decided.  Often,  my  young 
friend,  while  we  are  placidly  smoking  our  cigars 
upon  the  piazza  at  evening,  we  say  to  each 
other,  * a shooting  star !’  And,  even  while  wo 
speak  and  idly  gaze,  some  kind  of  luminary, 
perhaps  a world  with  its  infinite  life,  has  drop- 
ped into  night  and  death.  But  for  one  that  wo 
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see,  a score  fall  unseen,  and  worlds  are  wrecked 
without  a sigh. 

. uIn  the  pauses  of  the  music,  if  you  could 
only  have  heard  her,  you  would  have  found  that 
Clytemnestra  was  saying : 

“‘I  do  not  deny  that  1 love  you,  nor  that  I 
fed  how  unlikely  it  is  that  I shall  ever  love 
again.  But  we  must  not  let  romance  overhear 
reality,  nor  suppose,  like  silly  children,  that  we 
must  needs  be  happy  because  we  love.  You 
have  no  profession,  nor  can  you  hope  ever  to 
have  an  income  sufficient  for  an  establishment 
such  as  ours  must  be.  I am  not  educated,  nor 
am  I fitted  by  nature,  to  be  a drudge.  1 must 
marry  a rich  man,  if  I many  at  all.  I am 
trained  for  that.  My  habits  and  tastes  require 
it  I wish  it  were  not  so.  I wish  I had  been  dif- 
ferently educated.  But  I feel  that  I could  not 
emancipate  myself  now,  nor  burst  away  from 
the  web.  You  are  a victim,  perhaps,  but  so  am 
L I can  not  assume  a superiority  to  circum- 
stances which  does  not  exist  You  may  think 
me  frivolous,  weak,  and  unworthy  your  affec- 
tion. But  I do  still  love  you,  not  as  Ophelia 
and  Desdemona  loved,  but  as  I can  love ; and 
yet  I will  not  marry  you.  Look  hcrel  Pyg- 
malion. If  from  my  childhood  my  feet  had 
been  tightly  swathed  until  they  were  withered 
and  I could  not  stand,  could  you  blame  me  or 
wonder  that  I did  not  run,  even  to  save  my  life  ? 
Not  less  withering  has  been  my  education.  I 
see  the  rain  I am.  Do  you  suppose  a man  who 
yields  to  a destructive  appetite  has  not  more 
fearful  remorse  than  can  be  imagined  ? Docs 
be  any  the  less  yield  ? Vows,  prayers,  shame, 
remorse,  despair,  have  failed  to  B&ve  some 
men.  Will  you  ask  me  why,  if  I see  the  slough 
of  artificiality  and  convention  in  which  I lie,  I 
do  not  spring  from  it  ? Why,  if  you  declare  that 
the  very  fact  of  my  perception  of  it  implies  the 
power  to  escape  it,  I hear  you,  as  they  who  lie 
perishing  of  thirst  in  the  desert  hear  the  sound 
of  running  waters.  I have  been  defrauded  of 
my  youth,  of  my  natural  emotions,  of  my  in- 
stinctive love  of  simplicity  and  truth.  Do  you, 
therefore,  demand  of  me  what  is  only  possible 
when  one  has  enjoyed  those  possessions?  I 
love  you,  but  I can  not  marry  yon.* 

“I  do  not  wonder,  Smytthe,  that  Clytem- 
nestra  is  now  feline  and  ferocious ; nor  that  she 
bombards  society  with  the  most  destructive 
sarcasm,  and  busies  herself  with  gossip,  gloves, 
and  smiling  malice.  She  has  lost  her  faith. 
She  hates  people  who  marry  for  love.  She  calls 
it  * sickish,’  if  Robin  Redbreast  tenderly  hands 
Jenny  Wren  to  her  carriage.  She  calls  Lily 
Padd  a very  sensible  girl  because  she  married 
old  Bull  Frog.  Clytemnestra  has  a demure, 
desolate  air.  How  white  it  all  is,  but  what  an 
interior  of  dead  men's  bones  ! 

“ Don’t  talk  to  me  of  exaggerated  pictures  of 
society,  and  insist  that  I have  had  a very  unfor- 
tunate experience  if  I have  seen  no  noble  wo- 
men and  honorable  men.  Are  we  to  be  blinded 
by  lace — are  we  to  be  bamboozled  by  bland  old 
women  of  the  Dragon  family,  with  their  rigorous 
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social  punctuality  and  decorous  church -going? 

I wish  to  know,”  demanded  Don  Bob,  rising  in 
the  wagon  and  vociferating  in  such  a way  that  I 
was  very  glad  my  aunts  Mastodon  and  Anthro- 
pophagns,  and  all  the  Dragons,  had  left  the  beach 
— “ I wish  to  know  if  you  expect  to  sow  lies 
broadcast  and  then  reap  truths  ? Do  you  expect 
to  present  mean  and  sordid  motives  to  boys 
and  girls,  and  have  men  and  women  act  nobly? 

Do  you  propose  to  make  your  children  worship 
artifice  and  suppose  that  truth  will  be  recog- 
nized or  heeded  ? Do  we  speak  of  falling  stars 
going  out  in  darkness  and  dropping  from  hea- 
ven ? Why,  look  there  at  Clytemnestra ! Re- 
member that  there  is  no  poet’s  possibility  of  a 
woman  that  she  might  not  have  been.  Stars, 
and  roses,  and  precious  stones,  might  have  been 
only  the  forerunners  of  her  coming — the  pale 
dawn  of  that  divine  day.  Spring  should  have 
been  her  harbinger,  and  summer  her  image. 

We  should  have  understood  the  world  in  seeing 
her.  Did  you  say  a star  fell?  My  friend, 
there  is  a woman  lost.” 

THE  OLD  MAN’S  REVENGE. 

TTTHEN  Adam  Stevenson  died  there  was 
m grief  in  all  the  country  around.  It  was 
not  only  the  old  men  who  had  been  compan- 
ions of  his  youth  and  growth,  and  had  seen 
him  rise  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  and  change 
from  the  prime  of  life  to  the  feebleness  of  age. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  old  women  who  had  been 
young  with  him,  and  remembered  the  joyful 
scenes  of  years  long  gone,  but  children,  even 
young  children,  whose  years  to  his  age  were  but 
as  months,  looked  lovingly  for  his  face,  and  wept 
that  they  should  see  it  no  more. 

He  was  a good  old  man.  The  stamp  of  hon- 
esty was  on  his  very  countenance,  and  benevo- 
lence and  charity  shone  out  of  his  kindly  eyes. 

No  one  could  say  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  an 
evil  deed  done  by  Adam  Stevenson,  and  many 
lips  related  the  good  deeds  of  the  old  man  with 
words  of  earnest  praise. 

So  that  when  in  the  solemn  March  night, 
above  the  wailing  winds,  they  heard  the  pass- 
ing-bell sonnd  over  the  hills  and  forests,  they 
counted  the  strokes,  ten  and  a pause,  ten  and  a 
pause,  until  the  eighty  were  summed  up,  and 
the  last  two  were  os  if  the  bell  had  named  him 
aloud,  for  every  one  within  sound  of  the  old 
church  spire  knew  that  he  was  fourscore  and 
two,  and  now  knew  that  he  was  gone  to  his  re- 
ward. 

To  those  who  listened  to  that  passing-bell 
it  told  a varied  history  in  the  brief  moments 
that  its  sound  occupied : a long  tale  swiftly  but 
impressively  told.  There  was  but  one  man  in 
the  parish  who  understood  the  first  strokes; 
but  one  man  who  could  remember  the  first  ten 
yeara  of  the  life  of  the  old  elder.  That  man 
was  John  Moreton,  whose  years  now  numbered 
seventy-nine,  and  whose  farm  adjoined  the  farm 
of  Adam  Stevenson.  He  knew  the  story  of 
those  long  gone  years  so  well,  that  the  bell  but 
reminded  him  of  those  scenes  of  boyhood,  and 
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every  vibration  was  a story  of  young  joys.  And 
the  old  man  had  soft  and  pleasant  memories  as 
the  sound  went  on,  but  at  length  his  thoughts 
grew  bitter,  and  long  before  the  thirtieth  year 
was  reached  he  was  reviewing  his  hate  and  en- 
mity, that  did  not  change  nor  diminish  until  the 
whole  long  life  was  summed  up,  and  the  last 
stroke  told  him  that  his  old  enemy,  as  he  be- 
lieved him,  lay  dead  in  his  old  house.  And 
then  John  Moreton  turned  him  in  his  bed,  and 
a grim  smile  settled  on  his  wan  and  wrinkled 
countenance — a fiendish  smile  it  was,  too — and 
he  slept  for  the  first  time  in  sixty  years  without 
thoughts  of  revenge  to  make  him  wakeful. 

It  was  strange  that  there  should  have  been 
one  man  to  call  Adam  Stevenson  his  enemy. 
Certainly  the  old  elder  did  not  return  the  hate. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  for  his  heart 
was  all  love.  But  John  Moreton  was  a man 
of  relentless  disposition,  whose  soul  was  utterly 
callous  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  human 
nature,  and  his  entire  life  had  been  devoted  to 
nursing  the  idea  that  he  had  cause  to  hate  his 
neighbor.  The  origin  of  his  bitterness  few  now 
living  knew.  It  was  buried  with  many  other 
things  in  the  past,  and  with  those  who  knew  it 
best,  in  the  old  church-yard — the  old  church- 
yard, that  solemn  place  where  so  many  joys  and 
so  many  sorrows,  so  many  forgotten  pleasures 
and  so  many  enmities  are  gathered  and  kept  for 
the  day  of  awaking. 

But  the  country  story,  told  from  father  and 
mother  to  son  and  daughter,  was  this : Alice 
Gray  was  the  fairest  girl  in  all  the  country.  It 
was  strange  to  think  of  her  as  once  young  and 
beautiful  whom  all  had  known  as  feeble,  weaxy, 
and  old.  But  she  was  once  veiy  lovely  in  all 
the  glory  of  brown  tresses  and  blue,  deep  eyes, 
and  cheeks  of  sunset  roses ; and  all  the  young 
men  loved  her,  and,  as  must  always  be  the  case, 
she  loved  only  one,  and  that  was  Adam  Steven- 


son. 


Why,  most  of  all  his  rivals,  John  Moreton 
took  to  heart  this  success  of  Adam,  does  not 
appear ; but  that  he  did  so  every  one  knew,  for 
from  the  day  that  Adam  Stevenson  and  Alice 
Gray  were  married  he  declared  his  enmity  to 
them  and  their  house,  and  he  never  withdrew 
the  declaration.  Years  served  but  to  deepen 
the  hatred,  and  the  kind  and  forbearing  conduct 
of  its  objects  added  to  its  fury. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  this  growth  of  hatred 
in  the  human  heart.  That  it  is  possible,  too 
many  instances  like  the  one  before  us  show. 

As  he  grew  older,  John  Moreton  found  the 
necessity  of  a wife  to  take  care  of  his  farm; 
and  he  married  the  daughter  of  a wealthy  neigh- 
bor, who,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  inherited 
his  farm,  which,  added  to  that  of  her  husband, 
made  them  the  most  wealthy  people  in  the  coun- 
ty. One  son  was  the  only  fruit  of  their  union, 
bom  not  long  after  the  birth  of  Adam  Steven- 
son’s second  child,  who  was  also  a son,  and 
who,  by  the  death  of  his  older  brother,  became 
sole  heir  to  the  estate  of  his  father.  But  nei- 
ther of  the  sons  appeared  likely  to  come  soon 
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into  the  property  of  his  father,  and  they  were 
sent  at  about  the  same  period  of  time  to  New 
York,  each  to  the  care  of  a friend,  where  they 
were  brought  up  to  business ; and  at  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Adorn  Stevenson  they  were  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  and  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  had  married  wives  who  were  cousins. 

John  Moreton  passed  some  years  of  his  life 
with  his  son  in  the  city1,  where  he  acquired  those 
habits  and  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  which 
distinguish  the  citizen  from  the  countryman, 
and  which  authorized  him,  as  he  supposed,  to 
look  down  on  his  more  homely  neighbors. 

His  wife  died  when  he  was  fifty  years  old : 
died  in  the  old  farm-house,  with  no  companion 
to  close  her  eyes  save  only  her  cold,  calm  hus- 
band. It  could  not  have  been  difficult  for  her 
to  leave  him.  There  was  no  love  between 
them,  and  he  had  been  harsh,  and  even  unkind; 
so  that,  when  she  closed  her  eyes  on  life,  there 
was  no  lingering,  no  opening  them  again  to 
look  on  a beloved  countenance,  no  smiling  back 
a kind  farewell  to  eyes  that  could  not  smile,  no 
reaching  bock  of  longing  hands  to  feel  the  lost 
grasp  and  take  its  soft  pressure  with  her  in  the 
dark  journey. 

Nor  were  there  any  tears  when  she  was  dead ; 
but,  having  buried  her,  her  husband  leased  the 
farm,  reserving  only  a right  to  a.  room  and  a 
home  when  he  chose  to  occupy  it,  and  took  np 
his  abode  with  his  son  in  the  oity,  where  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  a wealthy  citizen. 

I know  not  what  sharp  transaction  between 
them  commenced  the  enmity  which  the  younger 
Moreton  had  for  Joseph  Stevenson.  Each  was 
very  like  his  father,  and,  therefore,  I take  it 
for  granted  that  the  wrong  was,  as  usual,  on 
the  side  of  the  Moretons,  and  a subsequent 
transaction  made  the  enmity  perpetual.  It  oc- 
curred somewhat  on  this  wise : Morton  had  sold 
Stevenson  a bill  of  goods  amounting  to  some 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  sale  was  made  ver- 
bally, and  in  that  rapid  manner  with  which  New 
York  merchants  are  familiar.  The  terms  were 
one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  at  three  and  six 
months,  and  the  goods  were  shipped,  as  per 
order,  the  same  day.  Next  morning  Moreton 
sent  Stevenson  a memorandum  of  the  transac- 
tion, stating  its  terms  at  half  cash  and  half  at 
three  months.  The  latter  was  somewhat  aston- 
ished at  the  new  version,  which  was  inconven- 
ient as  well  on  account  of  his  lack  of  funds  as 
the  fact  that  the  shipment  of  the  goods  would 
operate  effectually  to  prevent  their  return,  and 
an  annulling  of  the  transaction. 

He  knew  well  that  Moreton  was  very  short ; 
and  on  finding  him  peremptory  in  his  terms  and 
disposed  to  be  insolent,  he  gave  up  any  idea  of 
opposing  him,  and  devised  a scheme  of  punish- 
ment which  was  very  simple  and  very  satisfac- 
tory. He  raised  funds  on  his  own  paper  at  the 
ordinary  discount,  and  went  to  a broker  in  Wall 
Street. 

44  Is  John  Moreton's  paper  in  the  street  ?” 

44  Plenty  of  it.” 

44  At  what  rate  can  I get  it?” 
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“ Two  per  cent,  a month." 

“ Can  you  get  me  any  ?” 

“ I think  I can.” 

“Do  so" 

“When?" 

“ Now.  I will  wait  for  it.” 

The  broker  went  out,  and  returned  in  less 
than  fire  minutes  with  fire  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  paper,  which  Stevenson  seized, 
glanced  at  with  a smile,  and  hurried  to  More- 
ton’s  counting-room,  to  whom  he  paid* his  fire 
thousand  cash  and  five  thousand  in  “ good,  ap- 
proved paper” — his  own  paper,  on  which  the 
ink  was  not  yet  dry ! The  broker  had  been  to 
Moreton  for  the  paper  fire  minutes  before,  and 
it  came  back  more  rapidly  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

This  was  unpardonable.  Wall  Street  rang 
with  it  for  a week  as  a good  joke.  It  was  only 
strange  that  the  quiet  Joseph  Stevenson  could 
have  done  it  so  coolly. 

That  evening  John  Moreton,  Senior,  and  his 
son  took  John  the  Third  aside,  and  sternly  for- 
bade him  ever  again  to  enter  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Stevenson,  or  speak  to  Alice,  his  daughter ; 
and  thenceforth  there  was  no  word  too  harsh  or 
bitter  for  tho  old  man  or  his  son  to  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  objects  of  their  hate. 

And  now,  by  one  of  those  curious  mutations 
of  fortune,  it  came  to  pass  that,  within  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Adam  Stevenson,  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law  departed  to  be  with  him,  and 
Alice — young,  and  exquisitely  beautiful — was 
left  an  orphan,  without  a near  relative,  in  a 
pitiless  world. 

"It  has  already  been  remarked  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  hate  can  so  entirely  possess 
a heart;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive 
of  it  finding  gratification  in  wreaking  its  ven- 
geance on  an  innocent  child. 

At  sixteen  Alice  found  herself  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  father’s  enemy,  who  was 
the  husband  of  her  nearest  relative.  Her  slen- 
der fortune  did  not  suffice  to  support  her,  and 
she  was  subjected  to  a thousand  persecutions, 
under  which  a less  spirited  girl  would  have 
fhllen.  But  she  had  strong  though  secret  allies 
in  young  John,  who  loved  her  faithfully,  and  in 
his  cousin,  Mary  Bolton,  the  daughter  of  his 
mother’s  sister,  and  who  was,  like  herself,  an 
orphan  dependent  in  the  house. 

;John  Moreton  the  son  died,  and  tho  family 
consisted  now  of  the  old  man,  his  grandson,  and 
the  two  young  ladies,  who  were  his  wards. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  love  of  John  and 
Alice.  He  had  watched  it  steadily  for  years ; 
he  had  indeed  nursed  it,  for  in  it  be  saw  the 
means  of  his  revenge.  Mary,  the  poor  cousin, 
was  as  nothing  to  him,  but  she  might  become 
the  tool  of  his  purposes.  He  had  carefully  kept 
her  from  education,  or  any  visiblo  means  of 
earning  her  support,  and  had  instructed  John 
to  believe  that  her  sole  dependence  in  life  would 
be  on  him,  so  that  John  regarded  her  as  his  own 
protegee ; and  while  he  loved  her  as  his  cousin, 
he  pitied  her  dependence. 
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And  now  the  time  approached  when  John 
Moreton  the  older  was  to  go  to  his  reckoning. 

But  even  in  the  solemn  approach  of  death  he 
was  troubled  but  with  the  thought  that  he  died 
unrevenged  on  his  ancient  foe,  and  he  resolved 
to  leave  tho  imprint  of  his  hatred  on  the  life  of 
the  last  descendant  of  Adam  Stevenson.  Fear- 
ing that  his  grandson  would  marry  Alice  when 
he  was  dead,  and  knowing  that  to  prevent  that 
effectually  and  forever  would  be  the  hardest 
punishment  he  could  inflict  on  her,  he  resolved 
to  see  him  married  to  his  cousin  Mary  before  he 
died,  and  to  witness  the  desolation  of  Adam 
Stevenson’s  granddaughter  as  one  of  the  last 
scenes  in  his  worse  than  worthless  life.  He  had 
a strong  hold  on  the  grandson  by  means  of  his 
love  for  his  cousin,  and  the  threat  to  leave 
them  both  penniless  was  a severe  threat,  since 
John  felt  that  Mary  was  thus  injured  by  his 
conduct. 

Withal,  'strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  both 
loved  the  old  man ; and  many  tender  recollec- 
tions of  childhood,  when  they  sat  on  his  knees, 
conspired  to  prevent  their  wishing  to  offend  him 
now.  The  hour  of  his  departure  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  his  determination  had  been  un- 
folded to  them  privately,  and  impressed  on  them 
with  terrible  force.  Young  John  was  a noble 
fellow;  possessed  of  every  trait  in  contrast  with 
his  father  and  grandfather.  He  was  worth  his 
weight  in  gold,  and  though  he  had  all  respect 
for  his  cousin,  he  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
marry  her,  nor  did  she  desire  it. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  was  another  man  in 
New  York  whom  Mary  would  have  chosen,  and 
who  would  have  chosen  her,  had  the  old  man 
left  any  choice  open  to  them.  But  day  by  day 
he  acquired  fearful  power  over  them,  and  they 
were  fast  losing  all  control  over  their  own  desti- 
nies, in  the  midst  of  the  strong  influences  which 
the  dying  old  man  brought  to  bear  on  them  in 
his  lonesome  house. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  acquaintance  with 
them  commenced.  Dr.  Wilson,  ray  old  friend, 
and  constant  companion  in  early  years,  men- 
tioned to  me  his  desire  to  call  on  me  for  aid, 
some  day,  in  a matter  in  which  he  wished  me  to 
place  full  confidence  in  him,  and  do  as  he 
said,  asking  no  questions.  To  this  I readily  as- 
sented, not  knowing  whereto  his  plans  tended. 

He  had  been  the  early  friend,  possibly  the 
lover,  of  the  mother  of  Alice  Stevenson.  Ho 
had  been  tho  only  friend  of  the  orphan  out  of 
the  Moreton  family,  and  had  watched  steadily 
every  event  in  her  life. 

It  was  late  in  December,  in  tho  year  18 — . 

Evening  had  closed  in  with  & high  wind,  and  all 
the  appearances  of  a cold  6tonn.  I entered  my 
house  and  closed  the  door  behind  me.  I was 
thankful  that  the  exposures  of  the  day  were  over, 
and  that  a quiet  seat  by  the  fire,  and  a book  of 
rare  attraction  were  waiting  me  after  dinner 
should  be  finished. 

The  table  was  not  cleared — in  fact,  I had  not 
half  concluded  my  dinner,  when  Dr.  Wilson 
was  announced,  and  exercising  his  privilege  as 
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one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  house,  he 
came  directly  to  the  dining-room. 

It  was  to  drag  me*  out  into  the  pitiless  night 
that  he  had  come.  I resisted;  but  resistance 
was  vain.  He  stated  briefly  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  my  presence,  and  in  ten  min- 
utes I was  seated  by  him  in  his  carriage,  and 
we  were  driving  rapidly  down  town.  For  at 
that  day  I lived  almost  out  of  town,  while  the 
wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the  city  was  to  be 
found  below  Canal  Street,  not  having  yet  adopt- 
ed up-town  as  their  peculiar  property. 

My  anticipated  storm  hod  commenced.  It 
was  driving  snow,  dry,  harsh,  and  fine,  for  the 
thermometer  was  nearly  at  zero,  and  the  weath- 
er had  not  yet  moderated  to  the  required  tem- 
perature for  a long  snow-storm.  We  rolled  our 
cloaks  around  us  and  over  our  faces  and  lips, 
while  the  horse  sprang  forward  as  if  in  haste  to 
be  stabled.  At  length  the  Doctor  drew  up  in 
front  of  a large  house  near  the  Battery,  and  we 
alighted  and  entered  at  a door  which  a servant 
held  open  for  us. 

The  change  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  outer 
air  to  the  delieions  warmth  of  the  house  was  at 
first  delightful  and  then  painful,  for  every  nerve 
which  had  been  at  all  exposed  began  to  tingle 
with  sharp  pain.  Doctor  Wilson  went  imme- 
diately up  the  staircase,  while  I was  shown  into 
a small  library  room,  where  I had  leisure  for 
reflection  and  examination  of  the  curiosities 
which  surrounded  tho  walls. 

I became  at  length  impatient  at  the  delay 
which  kept  mo  there,  for  an  hour  had  passed, 
during  which  I had  heard  no  sign  or  sound  of 
life  about  me.  At  length  the  rattle  of  a car- 
riage up  the  street  attracted  my  attention,  and, 
looking  fVom  the  window,  I observed  that  it 
paused  before  the  house  in  which  I was.  By  the 
dim  lamp-light  in  the  dining-room  I could  not 
recognize  the  single  individual  dismounting  from 
the  carriage,  but  a moment  later,  when  he  was 
shown  into  the  room  where  I was  waiting,  I 
knew  him  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  clergy- 
men in  tho  city,  with  whom  I had  no  personal 
acquaintance.  Left  alone  in  the  room  with 
each  other,  we  naturally  fell  into  conversation. 
Another  hour  passed  by  almost  imperceptibly, 
and  then  we  were  interrupted  in  an  interesting 
discussion  by  a summons  to  attend  in  another 
room. 

Doctor  Wilson  met  me  at  the  head  of  the 
staircase,  and,  in  a whisper,  said,  “Be  cautious. 
There  has  been  a terrible  battle !” 

We  entered  the  room  silently,  and  for  a mo- 
ment were  blinded  by  the  darkness.  But  at 
length  the  various  objects  and  persons  became 
visible.  It  was  a large  room,  with  high  ceilings 
and  heavy  ornamented  cornices.  The  furniture 
was  antique,  such,  I believe,  as  was  styled  Eliza- 
bethan. The  windows  were  heavily  curtained, 
and  dark  crimson  draperies  hung  also  over  each 
door,  so  that  when  it  opened  to  admit  any  per- 
son it  was  still  necessary  to  thrust  aside  the  cur- 
tain to  obtain  admission.  A lamp  stood  in  a 
shaded  recess,  and  attracted  my  first  glance  on 


entering.  It  was  a small  silver  lamp  of  rare 
and  exquisite  workmanship.  It  gave  a dim  un- 
earthly light,  such  as  seemed  proper  to  come 
from  the  image  of  an  Egyptian  god,  for  such  it 
was. 

A large  bed  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
draped  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  room, 
but  the  drapery  was  now  looped  up  all  around, 
as  if  to  admit  air  freely  to  the  man  who  lay  on 
the  bed.  It  was  a strange  contrast  to  the  old 
country  cottage  of  the  Moretons. 

He  was  the  prominent  object  in  the  chamber, 
propped  up  with  pillows,  and  gazing  on  us  with 
a sharp  stem  eye.  He  was  an  old  man.  Cer- 
tainly those  wrinkles  contained  the  history  of 
not  less  than  eighty  years.  He  was  thin,  gaunt, 
and  yet  gigantic  in  appearance,  as  he  lay  there; 
He  stood  six  feet  two  when  strong  and  well. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  sickness  about  him, 
no  indication  of  approaching  death,  for  his  look 
was  keen,  piercing,  almost  furious,  and  his  eye 
glanced  from  me  to  the  clergyman  and  back  to 
me  with  a quick,  rapid,  searching  glance,  that 
seemed  to  penetrate  tho  very  heart.  I had  seen 
dying  men,  but  none  like  him,  though  the  Doc- 
tor hod  assured  me  he  could  not  live  through 
the  night. 

“Mr.  Moreton,  permit  me;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storms  and  Mr.  Phillips.  Don’t  attempt  to 
spoak  to  them,  Sir:  you  are  too  much  ex- 
hausted.” 

“ You  are  determined  to  kill  mo  before  I am 
ready.  I tell  you  I am  not  dying  yet.  Be 
seated,  gentlemen.” 

We  took  chairs,  rapidly  placed  for  us  by  a 
servant,  and  here  for  the  first  time  observed  in 
the  gloom  of  a distant  part  of  the  room  a 
young  man,  who  advanced,  while  we  rose.  Dr. 
Wilson  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Moreton,  Junior, 
the  grandson  of  the  dying  man. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Moreton,  Senior,  in 
a harsh  voice,  which  interrupted  our  brief  court- 
esies with  his  grandson,  “I  have  requested  Dr. 
Wilson  to  explain  to  you  my  reasons  for  asking 
your  presence  this  evening.  But  perhaps  I can 
better  do  so  myself.  My  grandson  and  his 
cousin,  a young  lady  who  is  not  my  grand- 
daughter, are  to  be  married  in  my  presence  this 
evening,  here  in  this  room.  All  is  prepared  for 
it.  This  paper  is  my  will,  giving  my  entire 
property  to  a distant  branch  of  my  family.  I 
wish  to  execute  another  will,  giving  it  to  xny 
grandson.  Upon  his  marriage  being  consum- 
mated I will  destroy  the  former.  I have  re- 
quested Mr.  Phillips’s  attendance  to  prepare  the 
will,  and  yours,  Sir,  to  perform  tho  marriage 
ceremony.  You  will  find  pens  and  paper  yon- 
der. Dr.  Wilson  will  give  you  the  necessary 
particulars  of  my  wishes  in  the  will.” 

I immediately  commenced  my  work.  Wil- 
son leaned  over  me.  “For  Heaven’s  sake,  hast- 
en, Phillips  ! The  old  man  is  dying  rapidly.” 

“ Wilson,  isn’t  there  something  more  in  this 
than  we  see  ?” 

“ Go  on — go  on.  * It’s  all  right.” 

“ But  I am  unwilling  to  bo  a party  to  a forci- 
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ble  marriage,  and  there  is  something  in  this 
which  looks  very  like  it.” 

“ Write,  write,  man.  There  is  nothing  yon 
will  repent  of  in  to-nightta  work.  Bnt  be  quick. 
He  is  living  now  only  on  stimulants,  and  may 
drop  off  any  moment.” 

“What  is  the  young  man’s  name?” 

“John.” 


I wrote  swiftly  for  ten  minutes,  during  which 
there  was  a profound  silence  in  the  room, 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  long,  deep  res- 
piration from  the  couch  of  the  dying  man.  The 
paper  was  completed,  and  I handed  it  to  him 
for  execution.  He  attempted  to  read  it  over, 
but  failing,  requested  me  to  do  so,  and  I did, 
whereupon  he  signed  and  sealed  it,  and  Dr. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Storms,  and  myself  became  the  wit- 
nesses. 

This  done,  he  laid  it  on  the  table  by  the  side 
of  the  other  will,  and  then  requested  the  Doctor 
to  call  the  ladies  that  the  ceremony  might  pro- 
ceed. 

Never  was  there  a more  splendid  vision  of 
beauty  than  that  which  entered  at  the  door. 
Two  of  the  most  lovely  women  the  eye  ever 
rested  on  came  in  side  by  side.  Mary  Bolton 
was  dark,  Alice  Stevenson  very  fair.  # They 
were  of  about  the  same  height,  and  dressed 
alike  in  simple  white,  the  plainest  dresses  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  It  was  only  in  the 
expression  of  their  countenances  that  any  great 
difference  was  visible.  Miss  Bolton’s  face  was 
fairly  radiant  with  delight,  so  that  I was  sur- 
prised at  it  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  old 
man.  Bat  the  face  of  the  other  was  downcast 
and  sad  beyond  description.  Her  eyes  were 
tearless,  and  she  looked  up  at  Doctor  Wilson 
with  an  expression  of  pain  and  anxiety  that  I 
conld  no  more  account  for  than  for  the  joy  of 
the  other.  But  I judged  that  if  the  one  was  a 
willing  or  glad  bride,  as  she  seemed  to  be,  the 
other  was  not  a joyful  witness. 

“ Wilson,”  said  I,  approaching  the  Doctor, 
“teU  me  frankly,  what  does  all  this  mean? 
That  sad  girl,  who  is  she  ?” 

“Alice  Stevenson.” 

“ And  the  other  is  the  bride  ?” 

“She  is.” 

“ Then  Moreton  is  the  unwilling  one,  I take 
it?” 

“Yes.” 


“ Come,  Wilson,  out  with  it.  Let  me  under- 
stand what  I am  an  actor  in.” 

“Wait.” 

I looked  up  and  met  my  friend’s  gaze.  There 
was  much  anxiety  and  not  a little  fun  in  his 


eye. 

“ Phillips,  I have  known  that  sad  girl  yonder, 
as  you  call  her,  from  her  childhood.  Her  moth- 
er was  as  pare  a saint  as  ever  blessed  the  world. 
The  child  grew  up  very  much  like  her.  I have 
watched  her  for  her  mother’s  sake.  She  is  an 
orphan  now,  and  a strange  fate  has  thrown  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  father’s  worst  enemy,  and 
given  her  a home  in  the  heart  of  his  grandson. 
The  young  man  loves  her.  The  old  man  would 
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murder  her  if  he  dared.  He  can  not  do  that, 
and  he  strikes  her  now  through  the  love  he 
knows  she  has  for  his  grandson.  He  is  determ- 
ined to  have  the  marriage  consummated  before 
he  dies,  so  that  Alice  shall  never  be  nearer  to 
John  than  now.  Rather  than  risk  the  anger 
of  the  old  man,  and  the  battle  which  would  end 
his  life,  and  leave  John  penniless,  and  Mary 
dependent  on  the  world’s  charity,  as  well  as 
embitter  all  their  recollections  of  one  they  do 
really  love,  we  have  devised  a plan  to  which 
I do  not  wish  you  to  be  a party  in  any  way. 

Wait  and  see  the  end.  But  the  old  man  is 
fainting  now.” 

A stimulant  restored  him,  and  the  dimly- 
lighted  room  assumed  a strange  aspect  as  the 
parties  prepared  for  the  ceremony.  The  young 
man,  apparently  unwilling  to  yield  even  in  this 
extremity,  advanced  to  his  grandfather’s  side, 
and  addressed  him  in  a tone  of  earnest  entreaty. 

The  first  words  were  inaudible  to  us,  but  at 
length  his.  voice  became  louder  and  more  dis- 
tinct. 

“ Let  this  horrible  6cene  end  here.  Do  not 
force  me  to  disobey  you  at  this  moment  of  our 
parting.  Have  I not  always  been  obedient, 
strictly,  faithfully?  I have  loved  you  as  more 
than  my  father.  Do  not,  oh  do  not,  curse  my 
life  forever,  now  that  you  should  leave  me  your 
blessing !”  . ^ 

The  old  man  only  smiled  a ghastly  smile, 
and  pointed  his  thin  finger  toward  the  two  wills 
which  lay  on  the  table. 

“Look  at  Alice  Stevenson  yonder — young, 
beautiful,  worthy  of  a happy  life.  You  are 
cursing  her  too.  Is  she  not  the  grandchild  of 
your  old  friend  ?” 

The  boy  knew  nothing  of  the  past,  or  he 
would  have  avoided  that  suggestion.  The  old 
man’s  eyes  flashed  with  rage  as  he  replied : 

“ Boy,  sixty  years  ago  I was  as  young  as  you 
are  now,  and  I knew  what  boys  call  love.  Alice 
Gray  was  then  young  and  lovely.  She  has  since 
been  old  and  dead,  and  I never  ceased  to  love 
her  from  the  day  I saw  her.  Adam  Stevenson 
crossed  my  track,  won  her  love,  laughed  at 
me  in  my  boyish  anger  and  pain,  and  I hated 
him  forever  after.  The  love  I had  for  Alice 
Gray  was  fuel  to  the  hate  I had  for  her  hus- 
band. That  child  yonder  looks  to-night  as  her 
grandmother  looked  on  her  w'edding-day,  and  I 
feel  as  I felt  then.  I tell  you,  John,  that  when, 
four  years  ago,  I heard  the  passing-bell  toll  out 
the  years  of  Adam  Stevenson,  dead  that  night, 
and  os  I lay  I counted  up  all  his  taunts,  his 
smiles,  his  hypocritical  words  of  friendship  and 
forgiveness,  then,  then,  I vowed  again,  for  the 
thousandth  time,  that  even  in  the  feebleness  of 
age,  if  opportunity  came,  I would  revenge  my- 
self on  him  and  his  for  all  the  misery  of  my 
sixty  years  of  suffering.  And  now,  disobey  me 
if  you  dare!  Do  as  I desire,  and  you  and  your 
cousin  are  rich  to-morrow  when  I shall  be  dead ; 
but  if  you  refuse,  you  shall  bo  beggara  in  the 
street,  with  my  curse  besides.” 

“ And  is  this  my  answer?” 
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The  answer  was  that  same  cold  smile.  The 
young  man  turned  abruptly  away  into  the  dim 
comer  of  the  room  where  his  cousin  and  Alice 
stood  side  by  side.  The  old  man,  in  a harsh 
but  evidently  failing  voice,  bade  the  clergyman 
proceed. 

There  was  some  disturbance  in  the  gloomy 
part  of  the  room,  as  several  of  the  servants  en- 
tered to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  at  length, 
amidst  deep  silence,  the  reverend  gentleman 
commenced. 

At  the  very  first  I thought  the  bride’s  coun- 
tenance remarkably  fair  and  clear ; but,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  the  dim  light  of  the  room  de- 
ceived me,  I was  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  an  exchange  of  places  had  been  made,  and 
that  the  bride  was  not  Mary  Bolton. 

Wilson  retained  his  place  near  his  patient, 
fanning  him,  and  keeping  back  as  well  as  he 
might  the  ebbing  tide  of  life. 

“ Do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your  wife  ?” 

“I  do.” 

The  old  man  heard  his  grandson’s  voice,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  his  overstrained  attention  were 
suddenly  at  an  end,  and  he  was  fully  satisfied. 
Again  that  ghastly  smile,  more  hideous  now  for 
the  swift-coming  pallor  of  death,  Btole  oyer  and 
took  possession  of  his  countenance. 

“The  will,  Doctor;  quick,  quick!”  he  gasped. 

Wilson  handed  him  both. 

“Which  is  which?” 

“This  is  the  old  one.” 

He  held  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  which 
he  could  reach  with  his  long  bony  arm,  that 
looked  like  the  arm  of  a skeleton,  as  he  stretched 
it  out  toward  the  recess  where  the  silver  lamp 
stood.  It  blazed  up,  shedding  for  a moment  a 
new  light  in  the  room,  and  making  every  thing 
startlingly  distinct,  and  Wilson  caught  the  blaz- 
ing paper  as  the  dying  man’s  grasp  relaxed,  his 
lingers  loosened  their  convulsive  clutch,  and,  as 
the  solemn  words,  “ I pronounce  you  man  and 
wife;  whom  God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put 
asunder,”  sounded  through  the  room,  ho  fell 
back  on  his  pillow,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  stern 
features  relaxed  into  a cold,  calm  look,  devoid 
of  all  expression  save  only  that  bitter  smile  that 
lingered  yet  around  his  thin,  old  lip.  lie  heed- 
ed nothing  now  of  the  sudden  advance  of  all 
in  the  room  toward  him.  lie  did  not  know  of 
the  prayers  of  his  grandson  who  knelt  by  his 
side.  He  heard  nothing  of  the  storm  that  wailed 
in  the  trees  without.  Whether  in  that  moment 
the  angel  of  peace — that  blessed  angel,  Azrael, 
blessed  though  so  dreaded  by  some,  abhorred 
by  some,  blessed  and  bearing  blessings  to  all  the 
weary — whether  that  angel  whispered  in  his  old 
ear,  and  to  his  old  soul,  any  word  of  gentleness, 
any  word  that  might  soften  his  hard  heart,  any 
memory  of  long-forgotten  childhood,  or  of  the 
never  cold,  ever  kind  and  forgiving  face  of  Alice 
Gray,  before  he  wrapped  him  in  the  cloud  and 
carried  him  away,  wo  may  never  know.  He 
made  no  sign.  He  never  spoke  again.  Once 
he  opened  his  eyes,  gazing  steadfastly  upward, 
but  without  expression  either  of  penitence,  or 


love,  or  hope;  and  the  smile  was  there  still,  and 
then,  and  then,  up  through  driving  snow,  through 
winter  clouds,  through  tempest  and  gloom,  up 
beyond  clouds,  beyond  storms,  the  proud  man’s 
soul,  now  conscience-spurred  and  driven  by  re- 
morse, sought  the  judgment  of  a faith  and  love 
avenging  God. 

He  lay  dead  there  on  the  couch,  gaunt,  harsh, 
stem — cold  in  death  as  in  life — and  his  grandson 
and  grand-daughter  knelt  by  his  bedside  with 
bowed  heads  but  with  interlocked  arms,  and  their 
prayers  were  at  the  throne  before  the  soul  of  the 
dead  old  man  had  knelt  to  receive  its  doom. 

There  is  but  one  scene  more  in  this  story. 
Perhaps  it  were  as  well  to  end  it  here ; but  a 
strange  accident  occurred  in  the  burial  of  John 
Moreton,  that  is  worthy  of  record. 

Again  the  old  bell  sounded  mournfully  over 
the  hills  of  the  country  parish,  summing  up  the 
story  of  another  long  life.  And  the  old  house 
of  the  Moretons  was  for  the  last  time  opened  to 
receive  its  old  master. 

The  village  church-yard  lay  close  beside  the 
church,  and  even  partly  in  front  of  it,  so  that 
Sir  Thomas  Brown’s  remark  was  fully  met,  that 
a church  should  stand  in  a grave-yard,  so  that 
we  may  pass  through  the  place  of  graves  to  the 
temple  of  God  on  earth,  even  as  we  must  pass 
through  the  grave  to  the  temple  of  God  on  high. 

But  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep  on  all  the 
graves,  and  the  old  sexton  had  difficulty  in  tell- 
ing where  to  dig  a grave  for  John  Moreton. 
Buns&n,  the  6exton,  was  nearly  as  old  as  the 
man  he  was  burying.  He  had  laid  the  country 
dead,  one  by  one,  in  their  graves  for  nearly  half 
a century ; and  he  had  done  it  kindly,  gently, 
lovingly,  for  he  was  a good  and  gentle  old  man. 
Many  a young  child’s  coffin  had  he  wot  with  his 
own  tears,  as  he  drew  up  the  cords  that  were  its 
last  bonds  to  those  who  lived  to  remember.  Many 
a maiden’s  dark  tresses  had  he  laid  down  gently 
on  their  last  white  pillow ; many  an  old  man’s 
weary  limbs  had  be  composed  to  peaceful  and 
long-desired  rest. 

And  now  his  eyes  were  dim  with  years,  his 
memory  half  gone,  and  he  was  tottering  toward 
the  corner  of  the  yard  that  he  had  long  re- 
served for  his  own  sleep  among  his  old  com- 
panions. 

There  were  but  two  private  inclosures  in  the 
grave-yard,  and  these  were  close  together.  He 
thought  he  knew  which  was  John  Moreton’s ; 
and  he  remembered  that  that  old  man  had,  with 
curious  obstinacy,  directed,  when  his  wife  was 
buried,  that  she  should  be  laid  north  and  south, 
not  east  and  west,  as  was  the  custom.  But  as 
the  old  sexton’s  faith  in  the  old  custom  was  un- 
shaken, and  as  he  had  no  directions  to  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  bury  John  Moreton  in 
proper  line ; and  having  groped  in  the  snow  till, 
as  he  supposed,  he  had  found  the  wife’s  grave, 
he  marked  the  husband’s  across  the  foot  of  it, 
forgetting,  in  his  old  brain,  to  look  at  the  snn, 
or  to  think  which  way  was  north;  and  cutting  a. 
narrow  path  toward  it  in  the  deep  snow,  and 
clearing  off  a small  space  around  it  to  throw  up 
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the  earth,  he  dug  the  narrow  resting-place,  and 
there  they  buried  him. 

It  was  a bitter  day,  and  a cold  buriaL  There 
were  no  tears  shed  then,  not  even  by  Abraham 
Bunsan;  and  when  they  threw  in  the  earth  it 
was  mixed  with  ice  and  snow,  and  there  was  no 
feeling  of  rest  or  comfort  about  it,  as  there  some- 
times is,  when  the  earth  is  laid  gently  over  an 
old  man’s  body.  It  did  not  seem  that  he  could 
sleep  there.  But  had  they  known  where  he  was 
lying,  they  would  have  thought  his  old  bones 
would  have  shuddered  in  their  coffin.  For  in 
an  hour  after  all  was  over,  the  wind  had  drifted 
the  inclosure  full  again  ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  came,  and  the  flowers  were  blooming  on 
the  hills,  and  the  myrtle  blossoms  were  out  all 
over  the  church-yard,  that,  on  a Sunday  noon, 
an  old  lady,  who  remained  till  the  second  serv- 
ice, bringing  her  dinner  with  her  always,  and 
sitting,  in  pleasant  weather,  on  some  grave  to 
eat  it  and  to  moralize,  walking  up  and  down 
among  the  country  dead,  discovered  that  they 
had  buried  John  Moreton  at  the  feet  of  Adam 
and  Alice  Stevenson ! 

_ A DRAWING-ROOM  DRAMA. 
“TTOW  excessively  romantic  you  are,  Mr. 

XI  Montaine !” 

“ Miss  Laura,  I adore  you  1” 

“ Bless  me ! how  well  you  do  it.  Did  you 
learn  it  in  Italy  or  France  ? For  so  young  a 
man,  you  feign  passion  wonderfully  I” 

“ Feign  !”*  cried  the  young  man  bitterly.  “ You 
think  it  feigning,  do  you  ? Do  you  believe  that, 
because  I am  not  yet  twenty,  I can  not  love  ?” 

“ After  a fashion,  yes ! The  love  of  a youth 
is  wild,  boisterous,  and  uncertain ; capricious  as 
a Barbadoes  hurricane ; slippery  as  the  seed  of 
an  orange.  A man  must  be  thirty  before  he  un- 
derstands love,  and  thirty-five  before  he  compre- 
hends women.” 

“ If  I chose,  I could  show  you,”  said  the  boy, 
compressing  his  lips,  “that  we  understand  wo- 
men earlier  than  that.  I know  you,  Miss  Laura 
Barbelle  ; for  the  eyes  of  twenty  are  strong  as 
those  of  thirty,  and  I have  read  your  character 
— and  turned  the  page  !” 

“Indeed!”  said  Miss  Barbelle,  suddenly 
piqued  at  the  strange  tone  of  young  Montaine. 
41 1 would  give  worlds  to  hear  your  analyzation. 
I differ  from  most  patients,  and  prefer  being 
dissected  by  inexperienced  surgeons  to  employ- 
ing an  old  operator!” 

“Take  care!”  answered  Montaine,  bitterly; 
44  my  scalpel  is  sharp.” 

“ So  much  the  better,  Sir.  It  will  cut  the 
cleaner.  I only  fear  the  ragged  wounds  that 
bnnglers  make.”  And  she  drew  herself  proudly 
up,  and  gazed  at  young  Montaine  with  a smile 
of  pity  for  his  audacity. 

“ Eh  bien / nows  nous  cornmenpons” replied  the 
young  man.  “ Arm  yonrself,  Miss  Barbelle,  for 
you  will  hear  bitter  truths.” 

She  smiled  again,  but  this  time  scornfully. 

“ You  are  lovely,”  said  Mr.  Montaine,  bowing 
with  a roockinr  ceurtcfey*  “ You  arc  lovely,  ns 


every  body  in  New  York  knows — and  even  sev- 
eral women  admit  it ; therefore  it  is  true.  You 
are  well  educated,  for  you  play  the  harp  and  the 
piano,  can  sing  4 Robert  toi  que  faime ,’  and  sub- 
scribe to  the  Society  Library.  Yon  dance  beau- 
tifully— by  the  way,  we  are  engaged  for  the  next 
waltz — you  dress  better,  and  possess  the  rare  ac- 
complishment of  being  able  to  talk  well.” 

“ I did  not  know  that  I was  about  to  endure 
a catalogue  of  my  charms,”  said  Miss  Barbelle, 
coldly. 

“Madam,”  answered  Montaine,  “ the  picture 
must  be  painted  before  it  can  be  criticised.” 

“ Criticise  me,  then,  and  do  it  quickly,”  and 
she  bit  her  lip,  as  if  in  vexation. 

“ She  is  piqued,”  thought  Montaine.  “ She 
is  mine !”  He  continued  aloud : “ It  is  a rare 
thing,  Miss  Barbelle,  to  find  a woman  who 
knows  any  thing  about  herself,  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  is  pretty.  Self-examination  is  not  a 
female  characteristic.  They  are  content  to  take 
the  opinion  of  men  as  to  their  qualities,  and  con- 
sequently seldom,  if  ever,  get  a true  idea  of 
themselves.  Miss  Barbelle  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  She  has  examined  herself.  She  has 
probed  her  own  heart.  She  knows  her  'virtues 
and  imperfections  as  well  as  I know  them,  and 
therefore  has  no  excuse  for  being  the  hypocrite 
that  she  is !” 

“Mr.  Arthur  Montaine,  you  are  insolent!” 
exclaimed  Miss  Barbelle,  starting  from  her  seat, 
and  flushing  with  anger. 

“I  told  you  the  scalpel  was  sharp,  madam. 

Pray,  keep  quiet.  I touched  a nerve  just  then.” 

“ I am  no  hypocrite,  Sir.” 

“Yes,  madam,  you  are.  You  have  let  me 
love  you  for  a whole  year,  and  in  the  whole  time 
your  heart  never  throbbed  once  for  me.  You 
kept  me  dangling  round  you  for  your  amuse- 
ment. You  said  to  yourself,  doubtless,  ‘Here 
is  a pretty  boy,  somewhat  clever,  well-bred,  and 
traveled.  What  a pity  one  can  not  buy  young 
gentlemen  as  one  buys  poodle  dogs.  I must 
have  some  one  to  amuse  me;  and  since  I can 
not  purchase  this  pretty  lad,  why  I will  let  him 
fall  in  love  with  me,  and  thus  he  will  become 
my  slave.’  You  succeeded,  madam.  I did  fall 
in  love  with  you.  I dreamed  of  no  one  but  you. 

I loved  you  with  all  the  power  of  a young  and 
strong  heart.  But  who*  did  you  care?  You 
took  me  to  the  theatres,  you  permitted  me  to 
lead  ‘the  German*  with  you,  you  drove  with  me 
at  Newport,  you  gambled  with  me  at  Saratoga. 

I was  a well-dressed  piece  of  mechanism  to  you, 
and  that  was  all.  A laquais  de  place,  without  a 
salary ; an  amusing  puppet,  that  pulled  his  own 
wires.  This  could  not  last,  Miss  Barbelle ; so  1 
disclosed  to  you  my  love.  I did  not  hope  very 
much,  to  be  sure;  but  I still  thought  that  in 
time  you  might  like  me.  What  did  you  reply, 
madam,  to  my  honest  avowal?  You  sneered, 
and  laughed,  and  pulled  your  bouquet  to  pieces, 
and  told  me  I was  too  young ! It  is  true  there 
there  were  two  years  between  us,  but  what  of 
that  ? I was  not  too  young  for  you  to  flirt  with, 
to  dance  with,  nay  even  to  be  comprvrmred  with , 
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Miss  BarbeUe ; but,  forsooth,  I was  too  young 
to  marry ! Why  were  you  not  honest,  and  tell 
me  that  you  loved  another  suitor?” 

“Because  I did  not,  or  do  not  love  any  other 
suitor”  replied  Miss  BarbeUe,  with  cold  dis- 
tinctness. 

“ I do  not  believe  it,”  said  young  Montaine, 
savagely. 

“Mr.  Montaine,”  said  Miss  BarbeUe,  rising, 
“ after  these  insults,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me 
to  have  the  honor  of  dancing  with  you  again. 
Mr.  Preston,”  she  cried,  calling  to  a tall,  hand- 
some young  man  who  stood  at  a little  distance 
from  her,  “ I wish  to  dance  this  waltz.  Will 
you  dance  'with  me  ?” 

“It  is  he;  ’tis  that  cursed  fellow  Preston 
that  she  loves,”  muttered  Montaine,  as  they 
whirled  off  together.  “ Let  him  look  out !” 


“I  say  you  did,  Sir!” 

“ Pardon  me,  Mr.  Montaine ; I did  not.” 

“ I say  you  spiUed  that  wine  on  me  design- 
edly, Mr.  Preston,  and  insist  on  an  apology.” 

“ You  wiU  not  get  it,  Mr.  Montaine !” 

“Then,  Sir,  I pray  of  you  to  accept  the  in- 
tention evinced  by  this;”  and,  so  saying,  Mr. 
Montaine  drew  his  white  glove  gently  across 
Mr.  Preston’s  cheek.  The  next  moment  he 
had  received  a stunning  blow  between  the  eyes. 

This  occurred  in  a small  room  in  the  top  of 
Mrs.  Pegu’s  magnificent  house,  which,  on  this 
occasion,  had  been  thrown  open  for  a splendid 
ball.  Maddened  by  Laura  Barbellc’s  conduct 
toward  him,  a few  hours  previously,  and  enraged 
against  Mr.  Preston,  young  Montaine  had  sought 
the  first  opportunity  for  a quarrel.  Fortunate- 
ly this  difficulty  had  but  two  witnesses,  mutual 
friends  of  both  parties — Messrs.  Hinton  and 
Calby — both  men  of  fashion,  and  both  thor- 
oughly au  fait  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  arrang- 
ing such  matters.  Under  their  skillful  super- 
intendence, it  did  not  take  ten  minutes  to  ar- 
range a meeting  for  the  following  morning  at 
six  o’clock  at  Hoboken.  The  affair  was  to  be 
managed  in  the  most  artful  way.  Principals 
and  seconds  were  to  proceed  separately  to  the 
ground,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  reaching  the  ears  of  the  authorities  in 
case  of  a fatal  result.  Having  settled  the  pre- 
liminaries to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the 
gentlemen  again  descended  to  the  ball-room, 
whither  they  had  come  in  search  of  chairs,  for 
the  German  cotillion.  Laura  Barbelle  “led” 
with  Preston ; and  it  was  with  a feeling  of  the 


most  concentrated  satisfaction  that  Montaine 
looked  forward  to  shooting  him  in  the  morning. 

About  eight  o’clock  next  day  young  Mon- 
taine stood  with  haggard  face  in  his  bedroom* 
hastily  packing  a trunk.  Hinton  was  with  him, 
in  traveling  costume,  and  also  looked  gloomy 
and  sad. 

“ This  is  a devil  of  a business,  my  poor  boy,” 
said  Hinton,  with  true  pity  in  his  tones. 

“Oh,  I shall  never  forget  his  face,  as  he  lift- 
ed himself  on  his  elbow  and  looked  at  me.  It 
will  haunt  me,  Hinton,  to  my  dying  day.” 

“ Well,  you  couldn’t  help  it,  you  know.  You 
must  try  and  forget  it  in  Europe.  Devilish 
lucky  for  us  that  steamer  sails  to-day.  The 
duel  and  its  result  will,  I know,  be  kept  dark 
until  wre  are  off.” 

“ I don’t  care  much  for  myself”  said  Mon- 
taine, gloomily.  “Who’s  there?”  he  cried, 
with  a start,  as  some  one  knocked. 

The  servant  entered  with  a note  for  Mon- 
taine. He  tore  it  open.  “ My  God !”  he  cried ; 
“ this  was  all  that  was  wanting !” 

Hinton  took  it.  It  was  from  Laura  Barbelle : 

“I  know  all,”  it  said.  “You  have  killed 
him.  You  are  a coward,  because  you  struck  at 
me  through  him.  I will  not  upbraid  you;  I 
only  curse  you.  I may  now  tell  you  why  I 
could  not  love  you  as  you  wanted  to  be  loved. 
Henry  Preston — whom  you  have  murdered — 
was  my  husband.  I married  in  secret,  and  in 
secret  will  I mourn.  As  for  you,  God  will 
punish  you. — Laura  Barbells.” 

“ Come,  Montaine,  rouse  yourself!”  cried 
Hinton;  “we  will  miss  the  steamer.  Time’s 
np,  and  I have  no  wish  to  be  hanged.  Come 
along.” 

So  saying,  he  bundled  Montaine,  who  stag- 
gered like  a drunken  man,  into  a carriage,  and 
in  half  an  hour  both  were  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  Havre  steamer,  as  it  plowed  its  way  past 
the  sunny  uplands  of  Staten  Island. 

Six  months  after  this,  a paragraph  to  this 
effect  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  Times : 

“ On  the  twentieth  of  this  month,  Mr.  Arthur 
Montaine,  who  was  some  time  since  supposed 
to  have  been  the  principal  in  a late  fatal  and 
mysterious  occurrence,  was  killed  in  a night- 
sortie  made  by  the  Russians  on  the  French  out- 
posts. Mr.  Montaine  had  entered  the  Russian 
service,  and  had  already  distinguished  himself 
by  several  acts  of  daring,  when  lie  met  with  this 
untimely  end.  He  w as  not  yet  of  age.” 


JHmrtjjltj  JUrarit  nf  Cnmut  fronts. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  domestic  incidents  of  the  past  month  have 
not  been  of  special  interest  in  any  department. 
In  politics  there  is  a general  ferment  throughout 
the  country,  and  various  movements  have  been 
made  to  bring  forward  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency at  the  approaching  election;  but  none  of 
them  have  the  general  concurrence  of  the  country, 
or  promise  very  important  results.  The  National 
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Council  of  the  American  Order  held  its  session  at 
Philadelphia  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  of  June. 

Its  proceedings  and  the  action  taken  have  consid- 
erable interest  as  connected  with  the  proepecta 
of  the  party.  E.  B.  Bartlett,  of  Kentucky,  wmm 
elected  President,  receiving,  on  the  sixth  ballot* 
ninety-four  votes  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eix. 
cast.  A Committee,  consisting  of  one  from  each 
State,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  for  the 
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action,  of  tfa«  Cxro veotion.  A majority  of  the  Com-  liquors  v are  excopud  from  ih?  prohibition 

m'atee,  after  several  day » of  deliberation,  rtporteij  i«i4  that  iv6  s«di  i|t|oor  must  btv  gelzett  fn  that' 
two  resolotion.s— fet  declaring  that  the  Arner*  s?h}\  therefore,  the  law  iwtn  null  tty  .,  and  m.  nt.« 
lean  party  oouhl  not  lv  held  responsible  for  theob-  tempi  wt&  wmdu  to  enforce  u In  other  wtettofiji 
ninantm  actaof  the  other  pbUtieal  parties  ; that  the  of  ihe  ^tiftte  more ; j?tler«tloO  >vaA  paid  to  Us  require* 
agitation  of  the  Slavery  question  had  brought  the  oiOttK  lu  Brooklyn  1 Juv  Mayor  Issued  a proda- 
country  into  peril,  from  which  it  could  only  he  deliv-  matron  ttedarlogllmthe  Khohld  ftnferce  tkvlnw  and 
i*red  \>y  the  interposition  of  the  American  party.  and  calling  upon  all  the  otlteer-  of  Police  to  arrest  every 
that  the  Nattonfcl  OoUkeU  deemed  if  .&*  £uj?r-  pernon  whom  riu*y  might  yjolatthg  ita  proviso 

stnieo  of  roThrtioii  justice  ;yr4  foftwypeAni  to  *hid<?  h,ms»*^^The  *htp -tS'fan  op  her  way  from 

by  and  onant&in  Urn  'existing  \&w*:ilpon  ifcffsulK-  Xevy  YVrk  In  took  ' fu’o  and  was  do-' 

jeitt  strayed  on  th*  1ft  nfJuly.  Her  pHs^xn^rs  nud 

merit  of  that  subject  in  spirit  and  Bv  toibs&idcy : crew  wfire  rained  hy  ApikAiog  GcvV. 

t he  «e«aiA  dy claw*!  thuvOougiress  hadua  pfrrarto  of riot  aUiriod  from,  NW  York  on  the  14th 

deflate  offibfc.  Ad  .Sstktesi,  or  of  June  on  liw-yeium-te  «dd3ov-- 

to  extliidt  any  State  frfcnt  . x&to'jtla^* titaetoii  ■ errior  (if  Kansis.  The  night  hffhre  leaving  bv 

on  acwurtt  of  Slavery ; that  it  &»vbore  any  ex^ces-  twilyod  a hriter  from  Mr.  Marcy,  Secrt  tnry  of 
MOO  of  opinion  US  to  whether  Cmigres*  enuid, -or  State,  advising  that  the  President  was  unwilling 
oouM  jbm  prohibit  or  establish  Slavery  #li6fe  the  b>  permit  hi?  sontmuaixee  In  office  riJlmut  sonm 
Territories ; and  that  Cougre**  ought  not  to  inter.  « \|daroithuj  of  the  charges  mad.'  against  him,  that 
fere  in  any  way  with  )5la>v’«?ty  of : .feftgngeil  iB  fhe-purduiW.of  jgn^tanv 

Columbia.  These  resolutions  wore  parsed  in  the  itn?  Indiana  sti  violation  of  the  rule.;  nud  regal  a- 
Committee  bv  a vote  ofl*  to  12,  tlm  imaon-fr  sub-  tlofta  of  the-  ttejmrimcnt,  Tii  a kLtet*  dated  the 
mitring  rtmjfiftofrrttat *'  thu  i*pt‘At  of;  jftih  ofMArdi,  Governor  Reetlcr  had  admitted  the 

the  Missouri  C;  y y - an  iufradten  of  the  fact  of  pur>dias*g  ami  had  in  hted  thur  in  *o  d*.»n;-, 

plighted  faUh  ♦Tf  ilie  iuttioo,  and  it  should  lit*  rn-  he  viulakd  no  iawgbut  had  only  e.xot'd^cd  ja  rqdrr 
storfed ; and  U Affafte  to  that  effect  shall  fatlj  Con-  which  he  ^ijoyed-  th  common  with  mury,  &t~: 
#res£  should  refuse  to  admit  any  State  loteraJmg  \%i\u  On  thu  iWh  of  .Tyne  lie.  acktiowled^t  tin 
Ndav<ry  which  shall  he  formed  oat  of  any  portion  receipt  of  Mr.  Mfircy  a letter,  hut  s«id  that  u,<  b< 
of  the  TeirUcrS*  from  whteh  th«t  -institution,  wo*  hud  to  leave  imrmaUatclyv^ dt  would  he  iwiw.mldp 
airJudcd  hv  tiint  tblbpfpitii^C/;  In  th»i  CouiuJ),  for  him  to  reply  to  it  until  his  arrival  in  Kaunas, 
.iftcr  it  Umg  aud  exdlod  dUcussloo,  the  mnjnrl-  — -lu  spite  of  the  legal  oMaclSs  interpospid  by 
'ty  tOsokaiorm  vmre  adopted— Lhe  luinorif.y  l epurt  i l.e  aoihorities  of  the  Government,  Colonel  Kifliwy 
c.j-.;u %.  * «•<•?*  rejected  by  a Vdte  of  Sif  to  51.  A elk*  tc<l  his  dc  pai'tiiM  on  the  objfeta  of  his  exp»> 
fOlxadicr  of  iho  ckfegates  tom  Pennsylvania  and  diiiun  to  Nicanjgo.a  0ft  went  Secretly,  lk»w.;vert 
luii-i-ana  pp^noted  protects  against  imrodocing  the  whit  unly  live  m:  six  of  the  jutiLy  wiikji  he  ex* 
qvit«tir»n  of  Ikbcr  the  Council  at  all,  aud  pvcUal  to  aceomjiapy  Mm,  atxd  wifhmvt  any  of 

vlecljiting  tlraf  tlk>^  f,o*dd  act  with  mi  party  whieh  the  munitions  ^*4  hv  likd  ^d* 

TvnaM  ucqoic^prt  in . tiiu  vrp-rul  of  the  Mi^^onri  Cpm-  leete<!.  ■ Some  afrer  hla  departure,  a card 

0pou  the  adoption  of  the  majority  re-  from  him  jsna  published  sotting  forth  thtj-  nhetas^y 
th«  delegates  from  the  Now  England  States  of  Ins  imnicdiato  departure,  and  recoquiiendlng 
o6l  welt  m thofie  from  Ohio,  Indiarto,  Michigan,  those. -who  had  enlisted  to  join  thorn  vA  uz.  early  a 
Blinoi*.  Iowa,  amt  Wisconsin  Withdrew  from  the  day  us  possible  by  whatever  opimrtnuiti^  might 
Outicil,  and  issued  an  add rt^s,  declaring  that  they  U offered.  Aleant’mic  a hostile  ret  option  a vv$M{* 
tvouid  deroaudUierestomflonof  the  Missouri  Com-  him  on  bia  arrival— n deuitfe  issued  at  Grana*ta 
fvfnrttiser  the  prot6:tibff  by  the  National  Govern*  on  tlhvlst  of  Jtrnc,  otlling  upuu  all  vituens  to  aid 
is&wit  sxt  the  setUers  ih  Nebraska  in  the  pcaiy*ful  the  aiithorit&a  in-  repoliing  the.  iuvasdonpp^ihildt--' 
exercise  of  their  rights,  a Mt’orm  iu  the  Natiiraftsa*  ing  Kinney  and  his  companions  from  emeving  th- 
tivw  law 9,  and  a oh»>dc  upon  th«?  importation  nf  territory,  And  directing  them  to  be 
fwign  paupers  and  felom.  info  thief  ammtry;  Tin*  u i/.cd  and  given  up  to  tli«  ttutijorUios.  In  a k uv 
majority  al-cn  ksued  aq  address,  fccoauunadlog  a toOkned  Walker,  whuae  in  v.^iou  of  Sonora  tiit* 
change  in  tha  NaturalixiiUon  law?,  and  a repeal  Of  defeated  last  ye  at.  Colonel  Kiimey  stmes  that  hi 
all  Suite  Invra  which  pennif  fimdgner'M  to  rmo;  loul  purchased  a very  Urgi  tract  of  land  on  Lnkr  ; 
r^*ktance  po  rhe  agpy^^ivc  poHoy  of  Ihc  Eommr  Nicaragua,  which  contained  mines  of  gold  and 
Okthtilift  Chtirih,  the  uppoinifftenty;?  rtativ^  Arner-  Mlver,  Colonel  WTalkerf  on  the  other  hand,  had 
only  to  office,  and  the  Nluvcr^  been  offered  a very  largo  dinnain  to  M chotca  from 

viricU  h.Ad  been.  pr«:viotxs!y  the  public  hmi.U  as  a rew  anl  for  lcndi'ag  his  aid  tu 

rupticm  in  tin*  National  Com.-  d followed  by  -our?  of  the  aspirants  to  the  I*iusfdcn«;y*  The  two 
m-«;iogs  in  tho  .several Static,  wit  one  Ko?nuti«U»g  adventurers  were  to  join  their  forces  and  make  a 
iitie iUsoKn  dologiUcs.-— -* Th^  ^uilHtfury  cnnimuri  hause.  Colonel  Kinuvy^  rtetentioa,  hftw- 
of  iho^Declamtktt'-ptlttdepftniletieft  rriia  yery  *;•  ti-  ever;  prevented  the  fuifdlmeiit  of  thU  purfiuse. 
craUv  cvJtdirated  throughout  tl*c  country  At  th*r»  Colonel  IV’niker  left  San  'Francdsec.  and  landed  on 
. Masfiadhusett.^  an  oxet^dtogiy  shl<?  snd  the  coast  of  Nionragua  on  the  27th  of  Jum%  whhn 

otaUhn  waa  deiiver^l  by  Edward  Kv»:t-  ho Wiwjoiucd  by  about  300 men,  and  took  possesriou 
in  whji/h  « v ry  gtuphivv^e.toh  *%*»  given  of  of  tlm  sinalJ  town  af  Rivas.  On  the  Uh  of  Jane  the 

' tfefc-  jwKly  sei&efaml  of  ih*:  bark  Mayrtalia  was  selml  in  Alobik  Bay,  by  the. 

t&hb&jiiSexxL.  *^ut.  of  1 Ty?tJ r\ h TrpUyd  reyoiim?  ot5ce.r*»,  laden  with  arms  »Icw- 

<£'  .luXy  W4a  iho  flay  hstd  in  tlu?  Shite  <\f  N-w*  Lim*dfr»r  the f expedition. has bco/i  i^ccivod 

T^fefa t the  enforcement  of  thu  law  pfvddbit  log  I uf  part  of  the  United  Sui-s  Mirviying  ^|ua.ir.>u  ii 
l&te  v*le  <rf  in^fwMmg  UqHOT^  Ik  rib  *;  Uy  *d  Uic  North  Paullc,  which  lia»  met  with  poor  success 
5?cw  Ynrit  A&* fea4  l&^u<4  4pnu:iah»a^t9Aj  d£-  in  Attaining  the  ol^ucts  of  the  expodiriotp  -Ou  vlu>  • 
i.^>irli)gtlpa  t^phd  legal  bn*  I ithii  of  .September  the  I^rpout  and 
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Hong  Kong  for  Corea.  Nine  days  afterward  they 
were  parted  by  a fearful  gale,  and  the  Porpoise 
was  undoubtedly  lost,  as  nothing  has  ever  since 
been  heard  of  her.  The  Vincennes,  after  being  ab- 
sent making  surveys  for  four  months  and  a half, 
on  the  30th  of  January  returned  to  Hong  Kong, 
and  on  the  6th  of  April  again  started  for  Loo  Choo, 
whence  she  was  to  proceed  to  Japan  and  Behring’s 

Straits,  and  so  to  California. The  Legislature 

of  New  Hampshire  has  elected  James  Bell  and 
John  P.  Hale  United  States  Senators  from  that 
State. The  instructions  from  the  Navy  Depart- 

ment, under  which  Commodore  Macauley  was  sent 
to  Cuba  in  April,  have  recently  been  published. 
They  bear  dated  April  10,  and  state  that  recent 
events  on  the  high  seas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuba, 
call  for  constant  vigilance  to  protect  the  rights  of 
our  countrymen  and  our  commerce.  Special  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
frigate  Ferrolana , in  firing  at  and  detaining  the 
United  States  steamship  El  Dorado — an  occurrence 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
is  likely  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
governments.  The  right  of  visitation  or  search  of 
our  vessels  on  the  high  seas  is  one  the  existence  of 
which  the  United  States  has  steadily  refused  to  re- 
cognize, and  the  exercise  of  which  they  will  not  tol- 
erate. If  any  officer  in  command  of  a ship  of  war  be 
present  when  such  an  outrage  i9  perpetrated  upon  a 
vessel  rightfully  bearing  our  flag,  he  is  instructed 
promptly  to  interpose,  relieve  the  arrested  Ameri- 
can ship,  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  assumed  right 
of  visitation  and  search,  and  repel  the  interference 
by  force.  The  disturbed  state  of  Cuba,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  its  authorities,  whether  just  or 
not,  can  not  make  any  suspension  of  national  law, 
nor  reconcile  a submission  to  the  violation  of  any 
right  resulting  from  the  law  of  nations,  or  from 
treaty  stipulations.  The  Commodore’s  instruc- 
tions are  limited  to  the  high  seas  : if  any  invasion 
of  American  rights  should  occur  within  the  tcri- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  Cuba,  he  is  instructed  to  re- 
port them  immediately  to  the  Department,  unless 
his  prompt  interposition  should  become  necessary 
for  the  preservation  .of  the  lives  and  property  of 

citizens  of  the  United  States. The  Supreme 

Court  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  decided  that 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company  is  responsible 
to  the  holders  of  the  stock  fraudulently  issued  by 
its  agent  Robert  Schuyler. 

From  California  our  advices  are  to  the  middle 
of  June,  but  they  are  not  important.  The  election 
in  San  Francisco  resulted  in  the  election  of  half 
Democratic  and  half  Know-Nothing  members  of 
the  Council.  The  claim  of  James  R.  Bolton  to 
three  square  leagues  of  land  aborning  San  Fran- 
cisco has  been  decided  in  his  favor  by  the  United 
States  Land  Commissioners.  The  decision  created 
a good  deal  of  feeling,  and  steps  were  taken  to  ap- 
peal the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  claim  of  W.  C.  Jones  to  thirteen 
square  leagues  in  the  County  of  San  Diego  has  also 
been  confirmed.  In  Lower  California  the  wheat 
crop  has  suffered  serious  damage  from  the  ravages 
of  insects. In  Oregon  the  election  was  the  prin- 

cipal subject  of  interest.  A very  bitter  contest  took 
place  between  General  Gaines  and  General  Lane, 
rival  candidates  for  Congress,  which  had  led  to  per- 
sonal collisions,  and  resulted  in  General  Lane’s  elec- 
tion by  over  two  thousand  majority.  The  people 
have  also  voted  in  favor  of  forming  a State  Govern- 
ment, aritPapplvingffir  admission  to  the  Union. 
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From  Northern  Mexico  we  continue  to  receive 
reports  of  insurrectionary  movements : several  of 
the  departments,  indeed,  seem  to  be  in  a state  of 
permanent  rebellion;  but  very  little  progress  is 
made  against  the  government.  A number  of  towns 
are  reported  to  be  in  possession  of  the  insurgents, 
and  others  have  pronounced  against  the  authori- 
ties. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  general  sulyect 
of  Administrative  Reform  have  occupied  public  at- 
tention in  England  during  the  past  month.  Our 
last  record  announced  the  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a vote  of  319  to  219,  of  a motion  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  a censure  upon  the  Min- 
istry for  their  conduct  of  the  war,  after  a spirited 
and  important  debate.  Other  resolutions  were  im- 
mediately offered,  but  the  adjournment  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  postponed  fur- 
ther action.  The  reassembling  on  the  4th  of  June 
renewed  the  debates,  which  were  continued  for  sev- 
eral days — Lord  Palmerston  announcing  at  the  out- 
set the  receipt  of  a telegraphic  dispatch  from  Vien- 
na declaring  that  the  conferences  had  finally  closed. 

During  the  debate  Lord  John  Russell  urged  that 
the  war  had  driven  Russia  into  accepting  terms 
which  she  had  rejected  at  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties ; but  he  admitted  that  nothing  had  yet  been 
done  which  would  give  permanent  security  to  Tur- 
key against  future  aggression,  and  that  Russia 
would  probably  not  grant  any  such  security  except 
under  the  pressure  of  much  severer  reverses  than 
she  had  yet  experienced.  The  debate — which  de- 
veloped an  endless  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
objects  and  conduct  of  the  war — was  terminated  on 
the  9th  of  June  by  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  other 
resolutions  and  the  adoption  of  one  offered  by  Sir 
Francis  Baring,  declaring  that  the  House,  having 
seen  with  regret  that  the  conferences  of  Vienna  had 
not  led  to  a termination  of  hostilities,  felt  it  a duty 
to  declare  that  they  would  continue  to  support  the 
Queen  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  a safe 
and  honorable  peace  should  be  obtained.  This 
was  adopted  unanimously,  as  containing  nothing 

to  which  any  party  could  take  exception. The 

report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  on 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  motion  was  submitted  to  the  House 
on  the  18th  of  June.  It  was  very  long,  and  con- 
sisted of  a summary  of  the  evidence  presented  in 
regard  to  the  various  topics  of  investigation.  Al- 
though the  general  conclusion  reached  was  that 
there  had  been  very  gross  mismanagement  in  near- 
ly every  department  connected  with  the  war,  the 
language  of  the  report  was  so  guarded  as  to  express 
a very  qualified  censure  of  the  Ministry.  This  re- 
sult was  said  to  have  been  determined  by  a major- 
ity of  the  Committee  against  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 

Roebuck  himself. The  subject  of  Administrative 

Reform  was  brought  up  in  the  House  on  the  15th 
of  June  by  Mr.  Layard,  who  submitted  a resolution 
declaring,  first,  that  the  House  viewed  with  con- 
cern the  state  of  the  nation ; next,  that  the  cause 
of  this  concern  was  the  manner  in  which  merit 
was  sacrificed  to  party  and  family  influence  in  the 
public  service ; and,  lastly,  that  they  feared  an  ad- 
herence to  this  system  would  bring  discredit  upon 
the  national  character,  and  involve  the  country  in 
grave  disasters.  In  his  speech  he  alleged  that 
merit  was  entirely  neglected  in  the  promotion  of 
officers,  which  was  regulated  by  rank  and  wealth, 
and  insisted  on  tho  necessity  of  abolishing  the 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  commissions.  The 
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diplomatic  and  consular  service  was  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  peerage,  and  in  the  civil 
department  favoritism  equally  controlled  all  ap- 
pointments. He  insisted  upon  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  reforming  all  this,  and  of  adopting  some 
system  by  which  merit,  and  that  alone,  should  reg- 
ulate admission  to  the  public  service.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone contested  the  statements  of  Mr.  Layard,  and 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  moved  an  amendment  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  make  an  early  revision 
of  the  official  system,  saying  ho  could  not  join  in 
the  popular  cry  for  reform,  as  it  threatened  greater 
damages  to  the  State  than  it  proposed  to  cure. 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  a subsequent  stage  of  the  de- 
bate, accepted  this  amendment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government ; and  on  a division,  Mr.  Layard’s  res- 
olution was  rejected  by  a vote  of  359  to  46,  and 
that  of  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  was  subsequently  adopted. 

On  the  12th  of  June  resolutions  were  offered 

and  discussed  at  length  in  favor  of  a decimal  system 
of  coinage,  and  urging  the  issue  of  coins,  represent- 
ing the  hundredth  part  of  a pound,  to  bo  called 
cents,  and  others,  representing  the  tenth  of  a cent, 
to  be  called  mills.  Assurances  being  given  that 
the  Government  had  the  subject  under  serious  con- 
sideration, the  resolution  was  modified  so  as  simply 
to  express  approval  of  the  decimal  system,  and  in 

that  shape  they  were  passed,  135  to  56. At  the 

Trinity  House  meeting  Prince  Albert  made  a brief 
address,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  express  the 
opinion  that,  in  the  existing  war,  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia had  very  great  advantages  in  that  force  which 
unit}'  of  purpose  and  action,  impenetrable  secrecy, 
and  uncontrolled  despotic  power  give  him  over  a 
constitutional  and  limited  government.  The  Queen 
can  levy  no  troops,  nor  has  she  any  at  command 
except  such  as  offer  their  voluntary  services ; her 
Government  can  take  no  steps  which  it  has  not  to 
explain  beforehand  in  Parliament;  her  army  and 
navy  can  make  no  movements  which  are  not  an- 
nounced publicly  in  the  papers ; her  embassadors 
can  enter  into  no  negotiations  w ithout  the  Govern- 
ment having  to  defend  them  by  arguments  which, 
for  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  should  be  con- 
cealed ; and,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  all,  an 
adverse  vote  in  Parliament  may  deprive  her  of  all 
her  confidential  servants.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  said,  w’as  thus  undergoing  a heavy  trial ; 
and  nothing  could  carry  it  safely  through  but  full 
and  frank  confidence  in  the  Ministry.  The  Prince’s 
speech  has  elicited  a good  deal  of  comment,  as  em- 
bodying an  indirect  attack  upon  constitutional  gov- 
ernments. 

A large  meeting  in  favor  of  Administrative  Re- 
form was  held  on  the  13th  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
London,  at  which  Mr.  Layard  made  an  earnest  and 
effective  speech  in  support  of  the  movement,  which 
was  aided  and  encouraged  by  all  the  men  of  com- 
mon sense,  respectability,  and  wealth,  and  opposed 
only  by  the  small  party  who  cluim  a monopoly  of 
government,  and  who  grow  fat  by  the  corruptions 
and  evils  which  the  association  seeks  to  remove. 
He  felt  that  agitation  was  necessary  to  correct  an 
evil  greater  than  it  could  itself  produce.  Nothing 
could  be  more  startling  than  the  ignorance  and  in- 
competence of  government  officials,  as  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  Inqui- 
ry ; and  all  that  had  been  done  to  relieve  suffering 
and  redress  wrongs  had  been  the  result  of  private 
effort.  He  censured  the  Cabinet  severely  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  urged  the  importance  of  a thor- 
[i  j c?*gh  reform ^ 'ho  (diplomatic  service. The  bill 


repealing  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  has  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  become  a law. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  France  the  Crystal  Palace  Exposition  con- 
tinues to  be  the  leading  event  of  interest : as  a spec- 
tacle it  is  represented  as  very  fine,  but  as  a specu- 
lation it  is  a failure.  The  Emperor  has  taken  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company,  and  committed 
its  management  to  officers  of  the  State,  reducing 
the  prices  of  admission.  The  exhibition  of  flowers 
and  plants,  and  that  of  agricultural  produce,  were  • 
very  fine,  and  attracted  a very  large  attendance. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Wa- 

lewski,  has  published  a circular  letter  in  reply  to 
the  dispatch  in  which  Count  Nesselrode  attempted 
the  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  by  Russia  in 
the  Vienna  Conferences. A good  deal  of  discon- 

tent is  felt  among  the  workmen  in  various  parts  of 
France,  and  serious  strikes  have  occurred  in  sev- 
eral of  the  departments. The  Chambers  have 

been  convoked,  by  Imperial  decree,  for  July  2,  to 
take  steps  for  authorizing  a new  loan  which  has 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war. 

In  Germany  no  movements  of  special  importance 
have  taken  place.  Austria  continues  to  maintain, 
with  great  skill,  her  attitude  of  masterly  inactiv- 
ity, in  which,  moreover,  she  has  very  considerably 
strengthened  herself  by  the  issue  of  the  Viennese 
Conferences.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  embassa- 
dors, held  on  the  4th  of  June,  Count  Buol  said  that 
Austria  was  prepared  to  submit  one  more  proposi- 
tion as  a basis  of  negotiation — the  substance  of 
which  was  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  propose, 
by  common  consent,  to  the  Conference,  the  equal 
amount  of  naval  forces  to  be  kept  up  by  them  in  the 
Black  Sea ; the  Straits  to  remain  closed,  but  each 
of  the  other  powers  to  be  authorized  to  station  two 
frigates  in  the  Black  Sea ; and  in  case  of  hostilities, 
the  Sultan  to  open  the  passage  to  all  the  naval 
forces  of  his  allies.  The  Russian  envoys  expressed 
their  willingness  to  refer  this  proposition  to  their 
government,  but  the  French  and  English  embassa- 
dors declared  their  powers  exhausted,  and  the  Con- 
ference was  dissolved.  The  Austrian  government 
thereupon  issued  a circular  to  its  representatives, 
defining  the  position  of  Austria  as  one  of  expect- 
ancy ; it  will  take  no  part  in  the  war,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  defeat  of  its  efforts  to  promote  peace,  it  will 
hold  itself  ready  to  renewr  them  whenever  an  op- 
portunity may  be  afforded.  Meantime  Austria  re- 
tains possession  of  the  Principalities,  and  signalizes 
her  rule  by  the  proclamation  of  martial  lawr,  and 
the  commission  of  the  grossest  barbarities  upon  the 

people. In  Prussia  no  movement  of  importance 

has  taken  place.  Baron  Manteuffel  has  replied  to 
the  circular  of  Count  Buol,  of  May  17.  Evincing 
no  little  dissatisfaction  at  the  exclusion  of  Prussia 
from  the  councils  of  the  Western  Allies,  the  Sec- 
retary says  that  he  can  not  believe  Russia  is 
striving  to  disunite  Germany  on  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, W'hen  she  only  declares  her  intention  of  abid- 
ing by  the  concessions  made  in  the  first  and  second 
points.  Prussia  reserves  her  judgment  on  Count 
Nesselrode’s  circular  respecting  these  two  points, 

4 out  of  consideration  for  Austria and  thinks,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  call  for  no  action  or  de- 
claration from  the  Diet. 

In  Italy  a decree  has  been  issued  reducing  the 
tariff  in  the  Roman  States  very  considerably  upon 
a great  variety  of  articles  of  commerce.  F&B  at- 
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tempt  was  made  on  the  12th  to  assassinate  Car- 
dinal Antonelli,  but  it  failed,  and  the  assassin  was 
arrested.  Five  young  men,  accused  of  taking  part 
in  the  political  assassinations  of  1849,  have  been 
executed,  after  undergoing  an  imprisonment  of 
over  five  years. In  Sicily  two  military  execu- 

tions were  decreed  by  courts  martial  for  carrying 
prohibited  weapons. In  Piedmont  the  law  abol- 

ishing religious  corporations  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  are 
thirty-five  monastic  orders  to  be  affected  by  this 
• decree,  and  they  possess  331  houses,  inhabited  by 
4643  persons. 

In  Spain  a fresh  Carlist  insurrection  has  taken 
place,  and  although  no  formidable  gathering  was 
effected  at  any  one  point,  the  demonstrations  were 
sufficiently  formidable  to  excite  considerable  alarm. 
The  Government  applied  to  the  Cortes  for  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  arrest,  which  were  granted  on 
the  23d  of  May,  by  a vote  of  124  to  49.  The  Min- 
ister of  J ustice  issued  a circular  to  the  provincial 
governors,  directing  them  to  adopt  measures  of 
special  precaution  toward  the  clergy,  who  w ere  sus- 
pected of  having  fomented  the  insurrection,  in  re- 
venge for  the  recent  acts  affecting  church  property. 
These,  and  other  difficulties,  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry  on  the  10th  of  June ; it  was  reor- 
ganized, with  some  changes.  The  Government 
subsequently  abandoned  the  tax  it  had  proposed  to 
levy  on  the  dividends  of  the  public  funds.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  Pope  at  the  action 
affecting  the  Church,  and  it  was  feared  a serious 
rupture  would  ensue. 

THE  CRIMEA. 

The  progress  of  the  war  has  been  signalized  by 
some  important  incidents.  A detachment  of  the 
allied  armies,  under  command  of  Sir  George  Brown, 
was  dispatched  to  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula,  w here  it  took  possession  of  the  towms 
of  Kertch  and  Yenikale — the  Russians  evacuating 
the  former  place,  and  destroying  their  war  steam- 
ers in  its  harbor,  and  retreating  also  from  the  lat- 
ter without  striking  a blow.  At  Kertch,  wrhicli  is 
a place  built  of  stone,  and  having  some  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  Allies  captured  a quantity  of 
ammunition,  and  destroyed  a foundry  where  shot 
and  shells  had  been  largely  manufactured.  This 
important  step  cut  off  one  source  of  the  supplies  by 
which  the  Russian  forces  in  Sebastopol  have  been 
sustained,  as  it  gave  the  Allies  command  of  the  Sea 
of  Azoff.  Operations  were  at  once  commenced 
against  the  towns  of  Taganrog,  Marianopoli,  and 
Cheisk,  on  the  borders  of  that  sea,  and  they  were 
successively  captured  on  the  3d,  5th,  and  6th  of 
June.  No  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Russians, 
who  evacuated  also  the  town  of  Anapa,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  wThich  w as  at  once  occu- 
pied by  the  Allies.  At  the  same  time,  on  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  the  Al- 
lies advanced  to  the  Tchemaya,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  its  banks  without  opposition.  These  move- 
ments gave  the  Allies  complete  possession  of  the 
Straits,  and  cut  off  the  Russian  reinforcements  and 
supplies.  Very  large  quantities  of  grain  and  other 
provisions  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Russians 
when  they  retreated,  and  it  was  supposed  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  supplies  for  a large  army 
from  the  interior  of  the  Crimea,  after  the  communi- 
cation with  the  inexhaustible  granaries  of  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  had  been  cut  offi 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  attack  upon  Sebastopol 
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was  renewed — the  main  point  at  which  it  was 
directed  being  the  Malakoff  Tower  and  the  Redan 
and  Mamelon  works  by  which  it  was  protected. 

After  an  effective  cannonade  of  over  twenty  hours, 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  a French  column  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  the  Mamelon,  and  the 
British  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  the  parallel 
attack.  After  a hot  engagement  the  two  detach- 
ments drove  the  Russians  out  of  the  Mamelon  and 
Round  Towers  and  retained  possession  of  them. 

It  was  supposed  that  they  would  immediately 
attack  the  Malakoff  Tower ; but  no  attempt  was 
made  upon  that  point  until  the  18th,  and  then  it 
resulted  disastrously.  Details  of  this  engagement 
have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
Allies  were  driven  back  w ith  great  slaughter,  and 
with  very  heavy  losses  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
and  that  the  Russians  not  only  held  the  Malakoff 
Tower,  but  recaptured  those  previously  taken  by 
the  Allies. 

THE  BALTIC. 

Indications  are  given  of  an  active  campaign  in 
the  Baltic.  Very  large  supplies  of  battering  mor- 
tars are  shipped  from  England.  The  fleets  In  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  were  anchored  on  the  5 th  of  Jane 
in  two  lines  abreast,  about  six  miles  below  Cron- 
stadt.  Both  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  island  had  been  carefully  rcconnoitered,  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  defenses  ascertained. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
during  the  past  year.  The  ships  of  the  fleet,  in 
consequence  of  their  great  draught  of  water,  can 
not  approach  within  effective  distance.  Revel  and 
Sveaborg  have  been  reconnoitred.  The  entrance 
into  Revel  has  been  defended  by  large  iron-spiked 
piles  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  gun-boats  can  pass  between  two  of 

them  without  striking. A recent  occurrence  at 

Hango  has  created  a great  deal  of  indignation  in 
England.  A boat  from  the  English  ship  Cossack 
was  sent  ashore  at  that  port  under  a flag  of  truce, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  sundry  Russian  prison- 
ers who  had  been  captured.  When  the  boat's  crew* 
approached  the  wharf  they  saw  no  sign  of  life, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  But  having 
landed,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Russian 
troops,  wdiich  had  lain  concealed  behind  some 
rocks,  and,  according  to  the  acconnt  of  the  only 
survivor,  they  were  massacred  under  the  most 
cruel  circumstances.  They  w ere  not  only  defense- 
less, but  the  officer  w*as  attacked  while  in  the  act 
of  w aving  the  flag  of  truce  in  his  hand.  That  was 
the  account  given  by  the  captain  of  the  Cossack  to 
Admiral  Dundas.  The  Russian  report  of  the  af- 
fair states  that  nino  men  and  two  officers  were 
taken  prisoners,  three  or  four  of  whom  were 
wounded,  and  that  the  rest  were  killed  in  resisting 
the  Russian  troops.  No  mention  is  made  of  a flag 
of  truce.  In  the  British  Parliament  the  affair 
w*os  characterized  by  Lord  Clarendon  as  a barbar- 
ous and  outrageous  violation  of  the  usages  of  war. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Russian 
government,  through  the  Danish  Minister,  that  the 
English  Government  w aits  with  extreme  anxiety  to 
know  what  steps  they  had  taken,  or  intend  to  take, 
to  punish  such  an  outrage ; w hich,  had  it  happened 
in  some  savage  island  in  the  South  Seas,  might  not 
have  excited  surprise,  but  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  occur  in  any  civilized  nation  ; and  unless 
it  was  at  once  duly  and  amply  punished,  would 
deserve  the  severest  reprisals. 

Original  from 
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Art  Hint*:  Architecture , Sculpture,  and  Paint - 
ing,  by  James  Jackson  Jarves.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  foundation  of  Art, 
according  to  the  author  of  this  very  suggestive 
volume,  is  laid  in  the  two-fold  nature  of  man.  The 
material  element  in  his  being  relates  to  the  external 
aspects  of  the  universe,  investigates  the  qualities 
and  forms  of  the  physical  world,  and  combines  the 
knowledge  of  its  laws  into  systems  of  science.  It 
deals  with  every  object,  to  which  the  attention  is 
directed,  as  it  appears  to  the  external  senses.  The 
function  of  science,  accordingly,  is  the  subjugation 
of  nature  to  the  uses  of  man.  But  the  sphere  of 
science  does  not  exhaust  the  necessities  of  the  soul. 
As  soon  as  the  wants  of  the  body  are  satisfied, 
others  more  subtle,  more  undefined,  but  not  less 
craving  spring  up.  These  arise  from  the  inner 
principle  of  our  nature,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  activity  of  the  outward  senses,  we  term 
the  spirit.  Its  province  is  not  merely  the  aspect, 
but  the  essence  of  things.  It  deals  not  in  anatomy 
or  analysis — neither  calculates  nor  combines — but 
seeks  to  interpret  the  language  of  the  universe 
through  the  medium  of  Beauty.  Its  peculiar 
domain  is  Art,  or  the  form  under  which  ideal 
beauty  is  represented  to  man.  The  progress  of  Art 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. In  each  age  it  has  assumed  a peculiar 
individuality,  whether  in  music,  poetry,  form,  or 
color;  but  in  none  have  its  capacities  been  ex- 
hausted or  wholly  comprehended.  No  nation  has 
ever  enjoyed  so  favorable  a position  as  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  complete  development 
of  those  ideal  faculties  of  which  Art  is  the  language. 
The  extent  of  its  territory  furnishing  the  varieties 
af  climate  most  suitable  for  intellectual  action — the 
fresh  and  exhaustless  character  of  its  natural 
scenery’ — its  great  accumulations  of  wealth — its 
salient  spirit  of  enterprise — its  prevailing  freedom 
of  thought  and  rivalry  of  intellect,  giving  origin 
to  new  ideas,  and  working  them  out  to  their 
practical  results — all  this,  tempered  with  an  infu- 
sion of  the  best  blood  of  older  civilizations,  consti- 
tutes a power  for  progress  to  which  past  histoiy 
can  show  no  parallels.  It  is  for  America  to  prove 
that  freedom  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  cultivation 
of  Art,  nor  loses  aught  of  vigor  or  sincerity  with 
the  spread  of  refinement  and  taste. 

A brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  Art  both  in 
undent  and  modern  times  is  followed  by  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  its  essential  principles,  viewing 
the  subject  in  its  relation  both  to  matter  and  spirit. 
The  different  schools  of  Art  are  then  considered,  in 
a succession  of  interesting  chapters,  embracing 
minute  and  valuable  criticisms  on  the  productions 
•f  several  of  the  most  celebrated  masters.  The 
comments  on  the  great  English  landscapist,  Turn- 
er, perhaps  show  the  greatest  originality  and  dis- 
crimination. Turner,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  superior  to  any  previous  artist  in  his  knowledge 
of  landscape,  in  his  power  of  expressing  the  variety 
as  well  as  the  grandeur  of  nature.  What  Raphael 
was  to  the  human  figure,  Turner  was  to  the  land- 
scape. Each  embodied  in  his  peculiar  branch  of 
Art  a certain  natural  grace  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  attained.  Turner  gave  the  physical 
troths  of  nature,  in  his  water-color  pictures,  with 
a faithfulness  and  vitality  that  place  him  incom- 
parably above  any  pr<  ceding  painter  of  landscape. 


Through  his  works  Nature  speaks  to  the  beholder, 
smiling  or  frowning,  inciting  to  action  or  inviting 
to  repose,  according  to  her  various  moods.  The 
universality  of  his  genius,  in  this  respect,  is  ex- 
traordinary. No  creation  of  beauty,  from  a mount- 
ain to  a moss,  escaped  his  notice.  His  true  field 
was  nature ; but  he  was  not  less  gifted  in  deline- 
ating the  works  of  man.  Few  artists  have  ever 
drawn  architecture  like  him.  Ships,  too,  were  hb 
delight;  he  reveled  in  ocean  sublimity,  as  well 
as  in  mountain  grandeur.  Nor  was  his  heart  less 
open  to  the  joy  of  the  plains  and  the  quiet  of  the 
| valleys.  He  carried  a loving  spirit  into  whatever 
| he  undertook ; his  touch  was  sometimes  careless, 
it  is  true,  and  perhaps  even  wanton,  but  it  always 
had  power  and  meaning.  In  his  treatment  of 
Nature,  he  instinctively  seized  upon  her  happiest 
moments  and  her  most  beautiful  aspects.  He  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  trivial  and  commonplace, 
because  he  felt  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  Na- 
ture, he  was  bound  to  be  faithful  to  her  highest 
instincts.  Leaving  the  natural  w orld,  Turner  lost 
his  peculiar  power.  lie  could  not  even  follow  the 
imaginative  flights  of  Milton  or  Campbell ; he  was 
a poet  only  in  the  illustration  of  natural  scenery 
or  domestic  life.  His  draw  ings  have  an  exquisite 
sense  of  harmony  in  their  gradations  and  variety ; 
they  show’  a careful  study  of  Nature ; their  fullness 
of  feeling  suggests  more  than  they  represent.  We 
examine  his  work  again  and  again,  without  ex- 
hausting its  significance  or  beauty,  and  are  con- 
vinced of  the  inability  of  material  to  portray  his 
complete  idea.  As  a mere  painter  Turner  was 
not  equally  great.  lie  had  not  the  same  delicate 
sense  of  color  that  he  had  of  form,  nor  could  he 
carry  out  in  oil  the  same  principle  which  gave  him 
success  in  wrater-colors.  His  future  reputation  as 
an  artist  must  depend  on  his  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings. The  criticisms  on  Turner  presented  by  Mr. 

Jarves  will  doubtless  fail  of  commanding  universal 
assent,  especially  as  the  merits  of  that  artist  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  such  earnest  controversy. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  many  of  the  judgments 
of  the  writer  in  regard  to  celebrated  productions 
of  Art.  But  whatever  degree  of  conviction  they 
may  command,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
their  genial  character,  and  the  extensive  study  and 
cultivated  taste  on  which  they  are  founded.  Al- 
though modestly  claiming  merely  to  furnish  hints 
on  a favorite  subject,  the  volume  will  be  found  to 
contain  a store  of  important  information,  together 
with  frequent  suggestions  no  less  profound  than 
originaL 

The  Six  Days  of  Creation , by  Tayler  Lewi3. 
(Published  by  G.  Y.  Van  de  Bogert.)  After  the 
surfeit  of  speculation  which  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation  has  called  forth,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a new*  view'  of  the  subject  would  be 
presented  by  any  subsequent  writer.  In  the  work 
before  us,  however,  Professor  Lewis  may  claim  the 
merit  of  originality.  He  treads  in  the  steps  of  no 
previous  explorer.*  Evidently  familiar  with  the 
pretensions  and  the  results  of  former  researches,  he 
lias  submitted  the  whole  question  of  the  Scriptural 
cosmology  to  a fresh  examination,  pursuing  his 
inquiries  without  reference  to  any  favorite  theory, 
and  exclusively  intent  on  ascertaining  the  true 
significance  of  the  sacred  record.  In  his  view,  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  is  incomparably  superior  to 
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the  deductions  of  science.  Not  that  there  is  any 
real  inconsistency  between  different  sources  of 
truth ; but  the  teachings  of  Holy  Writ  are  precise 
and  absolute,  while  the  conclusions  of  science  are 
relative  in  their  character,  and  often  vague  in  their 
import.  Hence,  Professor  Lewis  confines  himself 
to  the  critical  examination  of  the  portion  of  Gen- 
esis which  describes  the  process  of  creation.  He 
does  not  allow  the  inquiry  to  be  embarrassed  by 
any  scientific  considerations.  His  problem  is  to 
present  a foundation  for  faith  in  the  revelations  of 
the  Bible,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  scientific 
discovery — to  obtain  the  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse from  the  instructions  of  Moses,  without  ap- 
pealing to  geologists  like  Buckland,  Lyell,  Hitch- 
cock, or  Hugh  Miller.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
Professor  Lewis  occupies  the  same  ground  with 
those  who  contend  for  the  literal  construction  and 
paramount  authority. of  the  sacred  record,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  hypotheses  of  geology.  But  he  ar- 
rives at  conclusions  widely  different  from  those  of 
the  writers  alluded  to.  Instead  of  adopting  the 
apparent  sense  of  the  record,  as  teaching  the  crea- 
tion of  the  wrorld  in  six  natural  days,  lie  contends 
that  the  periods  of  the  sacred  cosmology  are  to  be 
understood  as  indefinite  spaces  of  time,  and  that 
this  interpretation  is  sustained  by  a profound  ex- 
amination of  the  language  of  the  record,  irrespect- 
ive of  the  claims  of  modem  geological  science. 
His  view  of  the  subject  may  be  explained  in  a fewr 
sentences.  The  language  of  revelation  is  not  sci- 
entific, metaphysical,  or  poetical,  but  phenomenal 
— that  is,  in  setting  forth  the  acts  of  creative  power 
it  describes  the  ultimate  phenomena  through  which 
they  are  manifested  to  the  senses,  without  reference 
to  the  chain  of  sequences,  which  form  the  subject 
of  scientific  research.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
we  find,  according  to  the  Bible,  that  creation  is  a 
series  of  alternating  grow  ths,  each  derived  from  a 
supernatural  origin.  These  supernatural  begin- 
nings, followed  by  natural  grow  ths,  constitute  the 
chronological  periods  of  the  divine  working.  Of 
these  six  are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  as 
having  a direct  relation  to  the  birth  of  our  own 
world  in  its  present  formation.  But  these  creative 
periods  are  indefinite — that  is,  their  duration  can 
not  be  measured  by  any  subordinate  divisions  of 
time  derived  from  the  present  settled  constitution 
of  things. 

In  his  elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  shows  equal  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
devotion  to  the  Bible.  His  style  has  the  simplic- 
ity and  clearness  which  are  usually  the  fruits  of 
earnest  conviction,  and  is,  in  fact,  a model  of  di- 
dactic discussion.  He  has  succeeded  in  placing 
profound  thoughts  in  a transparent  light.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  exegetical  value 
of  his  labors,  no  one  can  question  their  deep  sin- 
cerity, the  solicitude  for  truth  in  which  they  had 
their  origin,  and  the  dignity  of  manner  and  force 
of  illustration  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
ducted. 

Waikna ; Adventures  on  the  Mosquito  Shore , by 
Samuel  A.  Bard.  (Harper  and  Brothers.)  Weary 
with  a tedious  sojourn  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  the 
young  artist  who  here  puts  forth  his  maiden  attempt 
in  literature,  resolves  upon  a picturesque  tour,  for 
study  and  inspiration,  among  the  tropical  scenery 
of  Central  America.  Taking  passage  at  Kingston 
with  the  colored  skipper  of  a rickety  craft,  he  has 
a narrow  escape  of  his  life  from  a terrible  ship- 
wreck, whio|i  destrovedytwo  out  of  the  five  persons 
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forming  the  companions  of  his  voyage.  With  & 
mysterious  Indian  boy,  wrho  turns  out  to  be  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Yucatan,  and  whose  weird  and  som- 
bre ways  make  him  a prominent  object  in  the  nar- 
rative, our  adventurer  is  cast  upon  a desert  island 
in  the  Sea  of  the  Antilles,  where  he  subsists  upon 
the  turtle  wThich  abound  in  the  w aters  for  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  at  length  is  taken  off  by  some  fisher- 
men, and  makes  his  way  safely  to  the  Mosquito 
shore.  From  this  time  his  adventures  commence 
in  good  earnest.  With  a reckless  love  of  enter- 
prise, mingled  with  an  equal  love  of  fun,  he  dashes 
into  the  interior,  and  soon  treads  foot  in  places 
which  have  seldom  been  visited,  much  less  de- 
scribed, even  by  the  most  audacious  Yankee  trav- 
elers. Ilis  pictures  of  the  curious  native  life  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact  arc  eminently  graphic, 
and  reveal  an  unsophisticated  state  of  society  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  amateur  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  human  nature.  Blended  with  his  accounts 
of  strange  Indian  manners,  the  writer  gives  fre- 
quent descriptions  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the 
country,  betraying  the  eye  and  hand  of  a genuine 
artist.  His  book,  which  has  not  a dull  page  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  which  is  profusely  seasoned 
with  a spicy  originality  of  expression,  will  chal- 
lenge a brilliant  place  among  our  popular  Ameri- 
can “ Travels/’ 

The  Heiress  of  JTaughton  (published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers),  is  the  sequel  to  the  admirable  story 
of  “ Aubrey,”  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  and,  like  all  the 
productions  of  that  writer,  is  distinguished  for  its 
intensity  of  conception,  its  almost  masculine  vigor 
of  style,  and  the  tragic  incidents  of  its  plot.  The 
costumo  of  the  story  is  purely  English  in  its  char- 
acter, and  gives  a vivid  representation  of  some  of 
tlic  many-colored  phases  of  English  life.  Among 
its  prominent  personages  are  several  young  Eton- 
ians, whose  doings  and  adventures  form  an  attract- 
ive portion  of  the  narrative.  The  illustration  of 
character  and  passion  is  always  finely  managed  by 
Mrs.  Marsh.  She  has  a true  insight  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  causes  its  deepest  hiding-places  to 
reveal  their  secrets.  In  reading  her  stories  we  are 
never  repulsed  by  the  air  of  fantastic  unreality 
which  pervades  so  large  a portion  of  modem  fic- 
tion. She  is  often  highly  dramatic  in  her  exposi- 
tion of  scenes  and  motives,  but  melodramatic  never. 

Her  style  is  a model  of  clean  and  choice  expres- 
sion in  the  simple  vernacular.  These  traits,  which 
have  given  her  such  a beautiful  distinction  among 
living  novelists,  are  conspicuous  in  the  present 
work,  and  will  commend  it  to  the  eager  perusal  of 
her  hosts  of  admirers. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Shakspeare  (published 
by  Martin  and  Johnson),  in  an  elegant  quarto  edi- 
tion, illustrated,  has  reached  the  sixteenth  part. 

Each  number  contains  a portrait  in  Shakspearian 
character  of  celebrated  American  and  English  act- 
ors of  the  present  century,  together  with  historical 
engravings  from  the  works  of  eminent  painters. 

The  same  house  issue  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Brown’s  Self-Interpreting  Family  Bible , with  views 
of  the  principal  places  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Each  of  these  works  is  brought  out  in  a style  of  su- 
perior beauty,  and  presents  a favorable  specimen 
of  chaste  ornamented  typography. 

Christianity,  its  Essence  and  Evidence , by  Georoe 
W.  Burxap,  D.D.  (Published  by  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols, and  Co.)  The  author  of  this  work  is  a distin- 
guished Unitarian  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, though  exhibiting  a decided  aversion  jto  the 
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radical,  rationalizing  tendency  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  speculations  of  that  school  of  theologians. 
In  this  volume  he  endeavors  to  steer  clear  of  the 
greatest  extremes  of  opinion,  and  to  defend  his 
views  of  revelation  in  the  spirit  of  moderate  com- 
promise. He  writes  with  vigor,  with  clearness, 
and  with  a certain  hard,  logical  sense  that  com- 
mends his  suggestions  to  the  consideration  of  think- 
ing men.  The  volume  is  marked  by  an  air  of  un- 
mistakable  sincerity,  although  the  author  makes 
no  attempt  to  enforce  his  convictions  by  any  show 
of  eloquence.  He  is  evidently  persuaded  that  he 
has  discovered  the  secret  of  the  Bible ; and  that  it 
needs  only  to  be  announced  in  order  to  be  general- 
ly received,  without  the  aid  of  rhetorical  illustra- 
tion. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  has  set- 
tled the  matter  in  question,  or  that  his  views  will 
be  accepted  as  a 44  finality”  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
portion  of  his  own  denomination. 

Star  Papers;  or,  Experiences  of  Art  and  Nature , 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  (Published  by  J. 
C.  Derby.)  In  these  fugitive  productions  Mr. 
Beecher  shows  a mercurial  fancy,  a poetic  sympa- 
thy with  nature  and  humanity,  a native  sense  of 
artistic  beauty,  a passion  for  rural  sports,  and  a 
lurking  love  of  fun  and  frolic,  which  often  peeps 
out  from  beneath  the  sombre  robes  of  his  profession. 
Indeed,  like  his  venerable  and  heroic  old  father, 
who  is  said  to  have  worn  his  hunting-jacket  and 
spatterdashes  into  the  pulpit,  without  damage  to 
his  potent  religious  influence,  he  makes  little  ac- 
count of  the  clerical  starch,  which  we  used  to  deem 
as  essential  to  the  New  England  parson  as  the 
black  coat  and  white  cravat.  Mr.  Beecher  re- 
members that  he  was  a man  before  he  was  a cler- 
gyman, and  is  not  afraid  to  give  a little  indulgence 
to  the  old  Adam,  as  he  kicks  up  his  heels  in  boy- 
ish glee  in  the  shade  of  country  orchards,  or  at  the 
side  of  forest  brooks.  We  never  knew  a sportsman 
that  could  hook  a trout  with  keener  relish  than  this 
fisher  of  men.  He  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
amusement  with  a joyous  zest  not  unworthy  of  the 
antique  Isaak  Walton  himself,  or  our  exuberant 
devotee  of  the  angle,  Frank  Forester.  His  days 
of  trout-fishing,  however,  are  not  the  only  white 
days  that  he  records  among  his  experiences  of  sylvan 
pleasures.  He  is  every  where  at  home  amidst  the 
retirements  of  nature,  and  he  reports  his  joys  writh 
a gamesome  gladness  that  can  almost  make  sun- 
shine in  the  darkest  alleys  of  city  desolation.  His 
volume,  accordingly,  has  a cheerful,  appetizing 
tendency  that  must  give  a heathful  tone  to  its 
multitudes  of  readers. 

Letters  to  Bishop  Hughes , by  Kirwan.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  series  of 
letters  addressed  by  this  formidable  controversial- 
ist to  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  York,  which 
produced  an  unprecedented  sensation  at  the  time 
of  their  original  appearance,  are  here  republished, 
with  careful  revision  and  several  important  addi- 
tions. They  treat  of  the  principal  questions  at  is- 
sue between  the  Protestant  Church  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  presenting  a copious  array  of  historical 
authorities,  and  a succession  of  vigorous  dogmatic 
analyses.  The  severity  of  the  argument  is  often 
enlivened  by  the  autobiographical  reminiscences 
of  the  author,  showing  the  process  by  which  he 
waa  led  to  renounce  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and 
become  a convert  to  the  principles  of  Protestant- 
ism. Kirwan  is  an  adroit  and  efficient  debater  on 


his  favorite  themes. 
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pretensions  and  influence  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

His  opposition  to  the  priesthood  is  a passion.  His 
reasoning  is  pointed  with  a sting,  as  if  inspired  by 
a sense  of  personal  wrong.  Hence,  he  is  always 
animated,  and  often  eloquent.  His  peculiar  forte 
consists  in  seizing  the  pith  of  a question,  divesting 
it  of  its  extraneous  details,  following  it  out  in  the 
light  of  common  sense,  and  presenting  it  in  an  as- 
pect which  never  fails  to  make  a popular  impres- 
sion. With  no  ordinary  skill  in  logical  strategy, 
and  the  facile  command  of  a terse  and  lucid  dic- 
tion, he  always  attracts  attention  both  by  the  force 
of  his  arguments  and  the  natural  vivacity  of  his 
language.  In  the  prevailing  excitement  concern- 
ing the  Catholic  controversy,  this  work,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  reproduced  at  a seasonable  moment, 
and  its  appearance  will  be  welcomed  by  a multitude 
of  readers.  It  is  no  less  adapted  for  popular  cir- 
culation and  oonvincement,  than  to  aid  the  prepa- 
ration of  those  who  are  called  to  take  part  in  the 
debate. 

The  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States , by  Henry 
Flanders.  (Published  by  Lippincott,  Gram  bo, 
and  Co.)  The  present  volume,  which  forms  the 
first  series  of  an  extended  biographical  work,  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  lives  of  Jay  and  Rut- 
ledge. They  are  composed  from  original  research, 
the  author  having  had  access  to  important  docu- 
ments of  which  the  contents  have  not  before  been 
communicated  to  the  public.  lie  has  presented 
an  ample  view  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  his 
volume  is  devoted,  enabling  the  reader  to  follow 
the  successive  steps  of  their  career  without  confu- 
sion. His  style  is  grave  and  dignified,  without 
rhetorical  pretense,  but  showing  occasional  in- 
stances of  singular  carelessness. 

The  reprints  of  Christie  Johnstone  and  Peg  Wof- 
fington, by  Charles  Reade,  a famous  London 
play-wright,  have  excited  no  inconsiderable  sen- 
sation in  many  circles  of  American  novel  readers. 

They  possess  the  charm  of  sparkling  freshness  of 
delineation,  and  natural  piquancy  of  dialogue. 

For  the  most  part  the  style  has  a juicy  crispness, 
leaving  a fine  fruity  flavor,  in  admirable  contrast 
with  the  diluted,  wishy-washy  insipidities  of  so 
many  popular  works  of  fiction.  This  is,  doubtless, 
in  no  small  degree  the  secret  of  this  new  author’s 
popularity.  He  shows  no  extraordinary  power  of 
invention ; his  imagination  is  not  highly  creative, 
though  his  fancy  is  brisk  and  suggestive;  in  his 
best  passages  he  follows  the  wake  of  Dickens ; his 
characters  are  not  remarkable  for  consistency  or 
originality ; and  he  often  places  them  in  situations 
of  such  whimsical  improbability  as  to  become  gro- 
tesque. Still  there  is  a naivete  and  heartiness  in 
his  language — a sympathy  with  the  better  traits 
of  human  nature — and  a sly  comic  humor  in  his 
delineations  w hich  distinguish  him  favorably  from 
the  vulgar  herd  of  novelists,  and  will  cause  the 
future  productions  of  his  pen  to  be  awaited  with 
interest. 

In  The  Golden  Reed , by  B.  F.  Barrett,  the 
compiler  has  collected  a series  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg,  with  brief  original  com- 
ments, showing  that  the  true  Church  of  the  “New 
Jerusalem”  has  nothing  exclusive  or  sectarian  in 
its  character,  but  is  designed  to  fulfill  the  function 
of  a pervading  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  other  com- 
munions. (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.) 

Jog  and  Care , by  Mrs.  Tuthill  (published  by 
Charles  Scribner),  is  the  title  of  a series  of  letters 
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addressed  to  young  mothers,  giving  appropriate 
hints  and  directions  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  incident  to  the  maternal  relation.  W ith- 
out  the  least  particle  of  cant  or  pedantry,  it  sug- 
gests rules  for  the  physical  and  moral  education 
of  young  children,  which,  if  faithfully  applied  in 
every  nursery,  would  prove  of  more  value  to  the 
rising  generation  than  all  the  “ baby-shows”  which 
vulgar  charlatanry  can  invest. 


The  publishing  trade  in  England  appears  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  a revival.  Among  the  most  recent 
works  of  interest  are — Sir  David  Brewster’s  “ Life 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,”  enlarged  from  his  biogra- 
phy, published  in  1831,  by  original  correspondence 
and  other  documents  among  the  archives  of  the 
Earl  of  Portsmouth — a re-issue  of  Hallam’s  histor- 
ical works,  commencing  with  “ Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,”  which  first  appeared  in  1818 — the 
fourth  volume  of  “Alison’s  History  of  Europe,” 
bringing  the  details  down  to  the  Reform  Bill  move- 
ment of  1831 — Sir  William  Napier’s  “ English  Bat- 
tles and  Sieges  of  the  Peninsula,”  enlarged  and  re- 
written from  his  great  work — “Polynesian  My- 
thology and  Ancient  Traditional  History  of  the 
New  Zealand  Race,”  by  Sir  George  Grey,  late 
Governor  of  New  Zealand — “ Thoughts  on  National 
Education,”  by  Lord  Lyttleton — a new  book  on 
the  Seaside,  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  entitled  “ Glaucus ; 
or,  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,” — “ Cleve  Hall,”  in 
two  volumes,  by  the  author  of  “ Amy  Herbert” — 
Mr.  William  Howitt’s  “ Land,  Labor,  and  Gold” — 
the  Hon.  Henry  A.  Murray’s  “ Lands  of  the  Slave 
and  the  Free;  or,  Travels  in  Cuba,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada” — Lieutenant  R.  F.  Burton’s 
“Personal  Narrative  of  a Pilgrimage  to  El  Medi- 
nah  and  Mecca the  first  and  second  volumes  re- 
late wholly  to  Medinah — J.  R.  Beste’s  “ The  Wa- 
bash; or,  the  Adventures  of  an  English  Gentle- 
man’s Family  in  the  Interior  of  America” — “An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of 
John  Milton,  with  an  Introduction  to  Paradise 
Lost,”  by  Thomas  Keightley,  author  of  the  popu- 
lar work  on  Mythology — a sixpenny  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  containing  his  remarks  on  the  princi- 
pal pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy,  this  season, 
full  of  sarcasm,  force,  and  humor — and  a highly 
valuable  book,  called  “Art-Hints:  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting,”  by  James  Jackson  Jar- 
ves,  author  of  “ Parisian  Sights  and  French  Prin- 
ciples,” “ Sandwich  Island  Notes,”  etc. 


The  list  of  promised  -works  is  very  extensive. 
In  it  we  notice  the  following : “ The  National  Re- 
view,” advertised  as  a new  Quarterly  Journal  of 
General  Literature,  Politics,  and  Social  and  Relig- 
ious Philosophy.  (It  is  denied,  by-the-way,  that 
the  Westminster  Review  had  ceased  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Chapman,  as  reported.) — An  Index  to 
the  first  fifty  volumes  of  Blackwoods  Edinburgh 
Magazine — a new  serial  tale,  to  be  commenced  in 
November,  by  Charles  Dickens,  with  Illustrations 
by  Hablot  K.  Brown — the  two  concluding  volumes 
of  Lord  John  Russell’s  “Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Thomas  Moore” — a new  work  by  Leigh  Hunt,  to 
be  called  “ The  Old  Court  Suburb” — “ The  City  of 
the  Crescent,  with  Pictures  of  Harem  Life,  and  of 
the  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Turks  in  1864,”  by 
Gordon  Trenery — “ Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,”  by 
Danby  Seymour,  M.P.  for  Poole — “Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover,”  by  Mrs.  Everett 
Green-rivnew  editioi  of  Campbell’s  “ Pleasures  of 
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Hope,”  with  Illustrations  by  Birket  Foster,  and 
uniform  with  Gray’s  “ Elegy” — a volume  of  poem 
by  the  Poet  Laureate  (who  is  now  Doctor  Tenny- 
son), to  consist  of  Maud,  an  Idyl,  and  Italy — “The 
Jealous  Wife:”  a novel,  by  Miss  Pardoe — “Con- 
stantine; or,  the  Last  Days  of  an  Empire,”  by 
Captain  Spencer — “ The  Life  and  Writings  of  Dean 
Swift,”  edited  by  Mr.  Forster,  author  of  “ Oliver 
Goldsmith : an  Autobiography,”  and  editor  of  the 
London  Examiner — “ Historic  Scenes  in  America,” 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  artist — “ Switzer- 
land in  1854,  55:  a Book  of  Travel,  Men,  and 
Things,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Heathman,  lately  the 
British  chaplain  at  Interlaken — “The  Brothers 
Barrett,”  a novel,  by  Miss  Julia  Corner — the  sec- 
ond and  concluding  volume  of  Professor  Creary’s 
“ History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  their  Empire  to  the  Present  Time” — the  first 
portion  of  the  long-announoed  edition  of  Bacon's 
Works,  edited  by  Mr.  Spedding,  Mr.  Leslie  Ellis, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  Heath,  comprising  “The  Philo- 
sophical Works” — an  edition  of  Moore’s  “ Irish  Mel- 
odies,” with  twelve  finely-executed  steel  engrav- 
ings, uniform  with  the  edition  of  “ Lalla  Rookh,” 
similarly  illustrated.  The  designs  will  be  by  the 
following  artists : Mr.  C.  W.  Cope,  R.A ; Mr. 
Creswick,  R.A. ; Mr.  Egg ; Mr.  Frith,  R.  A ; Mr. 
Frost;  Mr.  Horsley;  Mr.  Millais;  Mr.  M‘Clise, 
R.A. ; Mr.  Mulready,  R.A. ; Mr.  Sant;  Mr.  Stone; 
and  Mr.  Ward — the  first  volume  of  the  English 
Translation  of  Arago’s  Works,  comprising  Arago’s 
“ Meteorological  Essays,”  translated  under  the  su- 
perintendence of,  and  edited  by  Colonel  Sabine— a 
Life  of  Lord  Cockburn,  the  Scottish  Judge,  and  the 
biographer  of  Jeffrey,  by  Sir  H.  Moncrieff,  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland — Mr.  Anderson’s  “Four 
Years’  Explorations  in  Southwestern  Africa” — Cap- 
tain M‘Clure’s  “ Account  of  the  Discover}'  of  the 
Northwest  Passage” — Lord  De  Ros’s  “Journal  of 
a Tour  in  the  Principalities,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
Countries  aborning  the  Black  Sea,”  in  1835, 86. 


Lieutenant  Maury’s  book  on  the  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Sea,  which  has  obtained  a high  char- 
acter in  England,  is  believed  to  have  settled  the 
question  of  a telegraphic  communication  between 
Europe  and  America.  His  researches  have  proved 
the  fact  that  in  its  extreme  depths  the  ocean  is  al- 
ways perfectly  undisturbed  and  tranquil.  This 
removes  a great  cause  of  apprehension  about  the 
safety  of  the  telegraphic  chain.  The  scheme  will 
speedily  be  carried  out.  The  points  of  junction 
between  the  hemispheres  would  be  from  Ire- 
land to  Newfoundland,  and  the  sub-oceanic  chain 
necessary  to  connect  these  would  be  about  seventy 
times  as  long  as  that  which  unites  Dover  with 
Calais. 


The  “ Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  by  Lady  Holland,  his  daughter,” 
emanate,  not  from  the  wife  of  Lord  Holland  (who 
was  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry),  but  from 
the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  the  eminent  Lon- 
don physician. 


Alexander  Heraen,  an  exile,  has  announced  a 
quarterly  Russian  review,  to  be  published  in  Lon- 
don, as  the  organ  of  revolutionary  Russia.  It  is 
to  be  called  L'Etoile  Polmre . The  first  number 
was  to  appear  on  the  first  of  August. 

Lamartine  is  engaged  on  a History  of  Russia, 
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to  appear  immediately  on  the  completion  of  his 
History  of  Turkey.  He  has  become  a contributor 
to  the  Sifcle,  a Paris  journal.  His  articles  will  be 
literary  and  philosophical,  and  entitled  “ My 
Readings.” 


The  repeal  of  the  two  cents'  stamp-duty  on  Brit- 
ish newspapers,  which  comes  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  threatens  to  make  great  changes 
in  British  journalism.  A two  cents'  daily  London 
newspaper  (the  previous  price  being  ten  cents  for 
each  copy)  leads  the  van.  That  literary  veteran, 
Charles  Knight,  has  produced  a weekly  paper  at 
four  cents,  and  the  Illustrated  Times,  the  Picture 
Times , and  the  People's  Times , handsomely  illus- 
trated and  well  edited,  have  appeared,  in  rivalry 
with  the  Illustrated  London  News , which  keeps  up 
its  price  (twelve  cents),  but  has  doubled  its  size. 
A four  cents’  daily  paper  is  forthcoming,  and  the 
Express  (hitherto  an  evening  edition  of  the  Daily 
News)  has  come  out  as  a regular  evening  paper 
for  four  cents. 

It  is  in  the  provinces,  however,  that  the  great- 
est changes  are  taking  place.  The  Liverpool  Jour- 
nal appears  daily  for  two  cents,  with  a mammoth 
sheet  on  Saturday  for  six  cents.  The  Liverpool 
Northern  Times , dropping  the  stamp,  falls  down 
from  six  cents  to  four.  The  Manchester  Guardian , 
a journal  of  great  influence  and  circulation,  comes 
out  as  a daily,  price  four  cents  a copy,  its  size  be- 
ing equal  to  the  London  Times . That  organ  of  the 
Free  Trade  party,  the  Manchester  Examiner , ap- 
pears as  a two  cents'  daily,  and,  of  great  size,  on 
Saturdays  for  six  cents.  In  Edinburgh  as  many 
as  four  daily  journals,  at  the  price  of  two  cents, 
are  forthcoming.  In  Glasgow  there  is  promise  of 
the  same  activity.  The  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal , 
an  old  established  daily  paper,  comes  down  to  the 
price  of  two  cents.  It  is  expected  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  w ill  soon  have 
one  or  more  cheap  daily  papers  of  its  own.  Up 
to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty,  Liverpool,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dublin,  were  the  only  provincial  places 
possessing  daily  journals.  London  itself,  taking 
all  the  morning  and  evening  newspapers,  possessed 
only  ten  daily  papers,  of  which  The  Times  had  a 
circulation  of  over  61,000,  while  the  rest  varied 
from  7795  to  1350  a day. 


We  have  to  record  the  death  of  several  men  of 
letters.  Viscount  Straqgford,  bom  in  1780,  who 
acquired  some  literary  distinction,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  as  the  biographer  and  translator  of 
Camoens,  the  Portuguese  poet.  Being  successful, 
although  roughly  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, ho  was  attacked  in  Byron’s  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers:  first,  for  being  “Hiber- 
nian by  birth ; next,  for  having 

“Eyes  of  blue, 

And  boasted  locks  of  red  or  auburn  hue  ;** 
and  lastly,  for 

“ Dressing  Camoens  In  a suit  of  lace.” 


Digitin 


There  was  some  ground  for  the  final  charge — Lord 
Strangford’s  versions  being  rather  paraphrases  than 
translations — so  as  to  justify  Byron’s  remark,  “ that 
the  things  given  to  the  public  as  poems  of  Camoens, 
are  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  original  Portuguese 
than  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.”  Abandoning  lit- 
erature for  politics,  Lord  Strangford  was  Embas- 
sador from  England  to  Brazil,  Stockholm,  Con- 
stantinople, and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1828  he  was 
sent  oxfa^pe^i&I  morion  to  Brazil*  after  which  he 


retired,  after  twenty-five  years  service,  on  a pen- 
sion of  £2000  a year.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
raised  to  the  British  peerage  (his  Viscounty  was 
Irish,  created  in  1628)  as  Baron  Penshurst.  He 
had  previously  been  created  a grandee  of  Portugal. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  little  wras  heard  of  Lord 
Strangford.  lie  employed  himself  in  collecting 
materials,  at  the  British  Museum  and  the  State 
Paper  Office,  for  the  biography  of  Endymion 
Porter,  his  maternal  ancestor.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries.  His  suc- 
cessor, the  Hon.  George  Sydney  Smythe,  formerly 
Member  for  Canterbury,  and  a leader  of  the  “ Young 
England”  political  party,  has  obtained  some  repute 
as  author  of  “Historic  Fancies.”  It  may  be  no- 
ticed as  a curious  coincidence,  that  only  a few 
days  before  the  death  of  his  only  English  trans- 
lator, the  dust  of  the  minstrel  of  “ The  Lusiad,” 
who  perished  in  an  hospital  in  1595,  w'as  searched 
for,  found  in  a cenotaph  beneath  the  high  altar 
of  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Anne  of  Lis- 
bon, and  deposited  in  a rich  coffin,  with  public 
honors,  previous  to  being  finally  deposited  in  a 
stately  monument  which  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment have  ordered  to  be  erected. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
that  University,  has  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature. 

In  1811  be  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  subsequently  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Dr.  Gois- 
ford's  literary  reputation  was  even  better  known 
and  more  highly  honored  than  in  England.  His 
edition  of  Herodotus , published  in  1840,  and  his 
Lectiones  Platonics , his  earliest  work,  published  in 
1820,  are  almost  his  only  contributions  to  popular 
classical  literature.  The  great  labors  of  his  life — 
his  Suidas , published  in  1834;  his  Etymologicum 
Magnum , published  in  1848 ; and  his  Theodore t, 
published  in  1854 — are  of  an  order  which  even  com- 
mon scholars  do  not  appreciate.  He  was  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 

The  death  of  Sir  G.  II.  Rose  has  to  be  recorded. 

He  was  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Rose  (personal 
friend  of  William  Pitt),  and  suceeded  him  in  the 
lucrative  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1844.  He  edited  a Selection 
from  the  Papers  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  illus- 
trative of  events  from  1685  to  1750. 

Charles  Cochrane,  well  known  by  his  philan- 
thropic efforts  to  improve  the  condition  and  enlarge 
the  comforts  of  the  laboring  and  pauper  classes  in 
London,  has  also  passed  away.  At  the  general 
election,  in  1847,  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
representation  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was 
only  defeated  by  a very  small  majority.  Twenty 
years  before,  being  thon  a very  young  man,  Mr. 
Cochrane  had  made  a tour  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
disguised  as  a Spanish  minstrel,  and  published  his 
adventures,  some  of  which  were  not  exactly  what 
strict  morality  could  approve  of.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary contest,  his  opponents  republished  this 
volume,  and  thereby  created  a prejudice  against 
him  which  caused  his  defeat. 

Professer  Schlesiuger,  of  the  Museum  of  Berlin, 
an  eminent  painter;  M.  Lavignc,  principal  tenor 
of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  from  1808  to  1825 ; 
and  Chevalier  Rosini,  professor  of  the  University 
of  Pisa,  and  author  of  a “ History  of  Painting, 
and  other  works,  are  also  noticed  in  the  recent 
foreign  necrologies. 
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A REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  of  which  nine  thinkers  out 
of  ten  allow  themselves  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility. Thanks  to  a concurrence  of  singularly  for- 
tunate accidents,  to  the  abiding  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  to  the  sober  instincts  of  the  British  people, 
to  the  consummate  skill  and  watchful  prudence  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  also — it  must  be  acknowledged 
— to  the  many  excellent  features  of  the  British 
Constitution,  the  monarchy  of  England  has  en- 
joyed a career  of  which  an  Englishman  may  well 
be  proud,  and  a stability  that  will  provoke  equal 
admiration  and  astonishment  in  future  ages.  It 
has  endured  shocks  that  have  uprooted  older  mon- 
archies, and  outridden  gales  in  which  far  more 
compact  institutions  have  foundered.  Though 
several  dynasties  have  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 
none  can  show  a pedigree  of  equal  length  to  that 
of  Hapsburg,  the  gallery  of  English  kings  may 
challenge  comparison — in  point  of  historical  gran- 
deur— with  any  royal  line  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  Papacy  alone  presents  a fit  parallel. 
Eight  centuries  ago — as  many  years  before  Co- 
lumbus as  have  elapsed  since  his  time — the  King 
of  England  held  the  sceptre  which  the  Queen  still 
holds.  lie  was  there  w hen  the  oldest  cathedrals, 
now  overgrown  with  mould  and  dropping  slowly 
into  decay,  were  being  built.  He  was  there  when 
it  was  unmanly  for  a king  to  know  how  to  read. 
He  was  there  in  the  days  of  scythe-chariots  and 
cross-bows ; of  troubadours  and  lutes ; of  Christian 
strife  with  the  Druids ; long  before  there  was  an 
English  language,  before  there  were  any  British 
ships,  before  there  were  any  great  cities  in  En- 
gland. And  there,  in  the  self-same  place,  under 
the  self-same  crown,  over  the  self-same  realm  rules 
Victoria,  the  successor  of  Egbert,  King  of  England. 

Nor  yet  the  monarchy  alone.  Round  the  throne 
stand  nobles  whose  lineal  ancestors  crossed  the 
British  Channel  with  the  Bastard.  The  English 
gentleman  who  takes  his  double  first  at  Oxford 
treads  where  students  trode  a thousand  years  ago, 
and  reads  his  Porson  where  they  pored  over  a 
manuscript  of  Alcuin  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred. 
Men  hear  the  gospel  preached  in  edifices  where  it 
was  preached  eight  hundred  years  ago  by  the  line- 
al predecessors  of  the  men  who  now  occupy  the 
pulpits.  Learned  sergeants  receive  the  same  war- 
rant to  dispense  justice  among  her  Mfyesty’s  sub- 
jects that  was  issued  to  great  lawyers  before  the 
(Jrusadcs. 

Once,  through  the  fatal  obstinacy  and  dishonesty 
of  a single  man,  the  long  ancestral  line  was  sev- 
ered. For  a brief  space  it  seemed  that  all  that 
was  venerable — King,  Lords,  Church,  Courts,  and 
the  rest — w*ere  gone : men  trampled  on  them,  and 
boys  grew'  up  in  ignorance  that  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted. But  with  the  generation  that  had  overset 
them  the  new  system  passed  aw’ay,  and  the  repub- 
licans crossing  the  sea  to  found  a republic  here, 
the  people  at  large  returned  gladly  to  their  old 
yoke.  Since  then,  to  outward  eyes  there  has  been 
but  little  change  in  the  British  Constitution. 
Storms  have  burst  upon  it,  and  it  has  bent  to 
them ; when  they  blew  over,  it  has  redressed  it- 
self as  strong  as  ever.  Revolutions  have  broken 
out  all  . around  it  Part  of  the  Empire  has  cut 
loose  f*om  ftp  rvt  inti  conquered  liberty  for  It- 


self. Disaffection  has  never  been  w.  illy  silenced. 

Men  have  never  been  wanting  to  proclaim  the  cry- 
ing defects  of  the  system.  It  has  been  stretched 
and  compressed;  it  has  been  violated;  one  ruler 
has  smothered  a living  principle,  another  has  placed 
his  foot  on  a cardinal  compromise ; the  people  have 
said  they  w'erc  sick  of  it,  the  monarch  has  avowed 
that  it  could  be  worked  no  longer ; not  a sentence 
has  escaped  savage  criticism ; yet,  in  spite  of  all, 
the  British  Constitution  survives,  unaltered  and, 
until  within  the  past  year,  unchallenged  by  the 
people  as  a frame  of  government.  Well  may  the 
British  Lords  smile  in  derision  at  the  thought  of 
a revolution  in  England. 

For  all  that,  things  more  unlikely  have  hap- 
pened since  this  planet  cooled.  Great  Britain  has 
undoubtedly  reached  a great  crisis  in  her  career. 
History  knows  but  four  Powers  by  which  nations 
have  been  governed — Kings,  Nobles,  Churches,  and 
People.  Most  nations  have  tried  several  of  these 
in  turn.  The  most  obvious  form  of  government 
among  a rude  race  is  a monarchy;  when  several 
races  combine  to  form  a nation,  the  government 
usually  becomes  an  oligarchy ; which,  in  its  turn, 
makes  way  either  for  a hierarchy  or  a consolidated 
monarchy,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people;  and  last  of  all,  with  civilization 
and  enlightenment,  comes  Democracy.  Most  of 
the  European  nations  have  gone  through  the  first 
three,  and  some  of  them  all  four,  of  these  phases. 

Thus,  Spain  and  France  have  both  been  first  mon- 
archies, then  oligarchies  or  hierarchies,  then  mon- 
archies again,  more  or  less  absolute,  and,  last  of  all, 
democracies,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  repub- 
lics, sometimes  of  empires,  sometimes  of  constitu- 
tional monarchies.  Germany  is  only  at  the  sec- 
ond stage ; the  conflicting  elements  of  democracy 
and  monarchy  simply  avail  to  sustain  the  oli- 
garchy. England  has  taken  the  series  in  a differ- 
ent order.  She  began  with  monarchy ; then  came 
hierarchy ; then  oligarchy ; then  monarchy  again; 
then  a brief  attempt  at  democracy,  which  w’as  in 
fact  nothing  but  monarchy  with  a new’  instrument; 
and,  last  of  all,  oligarchy  once  more,  w’hich  still 
endures. 

There  is  so  much  misapprehension,  and  so  much 
falsehood  among  English  political  writers,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  at  cardinal  truths.  But  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  present  oligarchy  dates  from 
the  Reformation,  when  the  immense  estates  of  the 
Church,  amounting  to  one-half  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  the  kingdom,  were  parceled  out  among  the 
nobles  and  favorites  at  Court.  The  Tudors  sowed 
the  seed ; the  Stuarts  reaped.  The  harvest  took 
a century  to  ripen.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  chosen  few  obtained  the 
means  of  commanding  political  power;  but  the 
seventeenth  had  run  more  than  half  its  course  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  use  it.  It  was  only  when 
James  openly  avowred  his  intention  of  reinstating 
Catholicity  on  a footing  of  equality  with  Protest- 
antism— an  arrangement  which  would  have  been 
sure  to  invalidate  the  titles  to  one-half  the  estates 
held  by  the  nobility — that  the  oligarchy  put  forth 
their  strength,  used  dexterously  the  fanatical  Prot- 
estantism of  the  people,  and  set  up  William  of 
Orange  in  undoubted  opposition  to  the  nation  at 
large.  The  condition  of  his  throne  was  submission 
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to  UbQ  nobility.  British  writer  have  it  that  he 
Ogmd  to  govern  Constitution, 

which  diyidudtke  aupreuw  power  between  Klngy. 
Lordv  w>d  CoQubom**  B&t  4#  tk  House  of 
moos  wai «&ihi*  dim#, **«&  eoBtkm*d  for  * emtsiry 
aumi  A hklf  to  be  bbodoft  .by  the  mlbiJ&y,  awtl  &*  the 
King’  t/.w.fd  brig»naJ*r  tm  measure,  the  w^vH^xmui 
simply  amounted  to  ^pledge*  that  the  m- *r  W- 
urdt  would  be  tlui  Instrument  o(  the  ohgarrihy. 
That  #g ;rwm»>»t »tiU subsists.  Acid considering  dfic 
through  which  England  lias  passed,  and 
tW  intelligence  and  power  of  the  people,  it  nurifc 
be  oonfesaed  that  liietoty  h&rtUy  contains  a tangle 
P^ra^hij  to  the  skill  and  poreeveranco  which  havo 
tsnublijd  ijho  oligarchy  to  oiaiutatu  so  astpcmdlng  a 
lytwpy  ihrotighuiit  iWong  apen&ii 

Hie  people  httvo  i«rm?unt  war  with  thorn, 

tinder  Wiftfcup  ami  Anm  foreign  *r«rtfc  And  do- 
m&i&P  to i.umdui^lawbngs  im  abkd  th*  tfltgMFi&y  t o 
defeat  their  udvaraary  without  mmbte*  Bmkr 
tins  First  George  they  w hfirit  pttwtfid  that 

* t h#y  wert!  tercetf  to  tbpriv*  jho  pe<^de  of  tb<  right 

of  assembling  by  the  IBot  Act,  and  b>  di^onr^vp* 
popular  to  inflmmcc  L^rHameht  by  Ah 

act  rendering  the  rafliattientb  septennial.  The** 
answered  the  purjuise  of  ke»fdng  down  the  people 
till  the  independence  of  this  country  and  th<&  revo- 
lution in  France  roused  thetii  ttnaw  under  Hie  Third 
<*t*prge.  Coercive  wasure^  at  this  lime,  would 
only  have  ^ .^injed»at«  outburst  C*rili 

wonderful  ^teffdigtiamhy'-  threw  a tab  to 

the  whale,  iii/ij  : liter  upon  France.  Thi* 

ftigj^ious  meranre  hipf  the  douhUi  etfecinf  exxdriag 
UKthmal  p/<gMdk<z,  zni}  thereby  dlviirtuig  m?u'* 
minds  from  abuse?  hi  home,  and  also  #f  dealing  a 
blow  at  lypab&m  principle.*  by  sritHiu?  tlw  young 
French  republic  m h<?r  cradle,  For  rwcmtyd.wo 
yaw  the  simple  British  people  thought  of  ho- 
ld uvg  bur  pHtting  down  the  f>  blockl -thirsty  tjTant, 
Bonaparte  f1  v ten  the  job  was  done,  the  oligarchy 
tairted  round  upon  them  aiui  ,u*M  v T$>w  *o*  thftl 
rtpnhlici  aroa  uurpiu  in  Europe — that  Eyiih^e  has 
returned  to  hex;  Bourbon^*  bavfctg  gaiood  nothing 
but  Idc^d  Bthl  hards  hip  by  trying  to  gti  rid  of 
thero— and  that  you  would  be  mad  to  tlmm-  *w,iy 
the  blueings  you  «i$q>\./  St/cmga  a*  it  to«y>e<fm( 
thk  y?aaOaing  actually  succeeded  hi  kaoidUg  thfe 
litjtkh  people  q met  fifteen  years  longer  f they 
paid  the  Interest  cm  the  debt  they  had  incurred  ih 
flushing  Frnidj  liberty,  and  eungrataiated  them- 
Wlve»  «m  thi'lr  good  fortune  io  being  ruled  by  liir 

. v , ' ;\  v ‘-i  | . 

At  the  end  of  lifUeu  years  or  thcrcahom,  Uic> 
old  -tcry-  arose  among  the  people,  iftfe  tuna  it 
took  a tangible,  and  modest  fhape,  llicy  do- 
xnaryfud  the  right  of  vfuWing  a xn^orify  of  the 
House  of  C‘jjnTpon^  Of  coutse,  the  ojig^rehy  r^- 
IwwL  Lahoppily  for;  the  latter,  a timtxttr  and  a 
half  of  powtjc  hud  impaired  riidjr  lykdbm  f for 
ttoeriy.  though  the  WiiigA  ami  Tories  k\^f  tip  aw 
ap^aruhee  at 1 v<ay  bitter  hoarilUy  j^c  tlie  podpio> 
odiliratioh,  they  had  always  stood  by  each  Other 
in  aii  questions,  adaetiiig  iiirir  order;  hot  ab\v% 
tbo  Tori^  had  mitltreated  the  >Vliig^  t}m  latter 
WYfeto,  and  ihr  'gain  'Mtn-  tluf 

i hand*  ct  the  people.  The  Rpfmh  Ml  was  time 
It  %m  the  first  popular  viefufy  anfl  the 
iiwi  Mow  to  the  oliguroliy  since  10^. 

'Jfo.vt  foilovred  m quick  aucetyskm — fifteen  years 

did  not  anoticor  popuiivr  vi^Uftyt  the  Fre^ 

Track  mtiASrurea.  Jn  England  trade  meant 
^brt»T>  Uffa?.!;  . ch^au  1'r^ud  meant  cimap  laud: 


| cheap  hind  meant  the  jitypondernnc^  of  the  Jtf- 
1 dustrial  luturtt^tv-that.  is  to  nay  the  )>unpi^ — brer 
f the  landed  Interests  at  ib*  ariAtocraiy.  who  li^ld. 
j ueurir  tlireo-foarths  of  t3i«,  lAtid  la  tlie  'kingtlom: 

I It  was  a great  and  glwious  Tiiitory*  for  the  people 
!uf 'Hnghimi.  t \ , 

, Thia  time,  nc»t  half  fiffneit  fmr*  elapsed  behm^i 
the  rto^imlng  of  the  campaign.  With  the  mildly 
of  the  liCntury  tho  |wopk  were  hi  full  cry  for  » 
fresh  Reform  Act,  ficsignodly  to  obtam  ('uhtrolbf 
the  whole  of  the  CommonA  Weakened  by  their 
defeats,  and  degenerated  by  long  pf 

power,  the  arhjtocracy  tyerc  about  to  yield  when  a 
prospect  of  waft  appeared  On  the.  horizon.  H 
looked  like  a gcMl-eexhl;  With  detyeruttf  enutgA* 
the  pugnacious  propensities  af  the  naiiou  wwte 
played  upon,  until  all  Englaml  was  mvnuooir  hu 
war.  U w»5*  derlar^d,  and  ones  ^ipro  thc*  oiigHjr<  tjv 
dftttercd  them  selves  tfett  th*?  $rt 1 day  w^pb^f- 
ponedr  . * , ; . r / 

'i'liey  forgot  that  *\hhl  chanco  gavn?.  chamv 
might  take  away.  Tho  djisacitors  of  iliz  -Y^ry  firzi 
campaign  uroxweij  the  nW  popular  leelhig  with 
I ten-fold  energy : >ijd  in  th«  of;  .tlta  “W.aF  tjtaf. . 

; was  to  divert  atttmUon  from  arbdormi ic  tvranuy, 

: the  ponplo  of  &gbind  brtike  <*ut  nUo  open  deroo- 
| cratic  tumult’  Leadibg  orgahi!  «f  i»ubU*:'  opinion, 
leading  irica  in  e^rn’  walk  of  life^,  openh^  deolarrMl 
they  had  had  enough  V?  tiio  nb^rcl^ ■;  and  though 
within  tbt<  pasf  week  bX lW;  atones: of 

triumphs  in  the  fk^Ji  llUV^TCm^uldie  j*tt witiap 
from. (he  subject, ;<^UvquUo''-^hiifedi>1iiai  the  mind 
of  the  people*  at  large  in  inadd  up.  Militan*  di#- 
tteter  may  pi>3r;ipttaiej  a.i  viertory  may  retard  a 
chauge;  nbstinftey  cm  the  part  of  the  oligHrcby 
may  diakc  it  bloody,  though  that  nnlikfaly ; but 
a #apgd  M*mvz  uertaiuly  Inert  talk,  and  that 
change  «io  radical  tUut  it  may4  ^vcil  he  digniheil 
with  tlh?  bamn  of  u TuvnlattoiK 

Let  m ^ what  room  Ihryc  h for  revolutumarv 
Action-  /.*  ^ . ' 

According  to  law  , Qreat  Britain  i?  goyejTred  by 
King,  Lords,  and  Con liiwm.  The  King  (or  Queen 
%$  the  caw  may  be)  has  powers  riinilar  io  those  of 
most  ijf.wS^lw^vminrss'  A9ngh  h^darn  not  veto 
4- bill ; power#  iufmitely  tnore  restricted  itoin  those 
of  the  Frosidoiit,  One  bttumh  of  Parl:«m<mt  ^com- 
posed of  men  whose  i|tkt#>|>ower  U birth;  they  are 
nndotMocnl  io  be  t»m  w'irh  kgklatiA‘e  capacity ; 
and  iuherit  from  tHtdf  gyenl  -grtibdfalhni;  trhoso 
wife  be<!amc  a kirigV  inistnW,  m .^mo  other  nnec^ 
for  who  IbagbA  a battlo  w^tb  the  i'ranch,  nr  .? anw 
other  who  got  A b*^  tl  fcii  tit  tllo  Church  property, 
the  ability  to  govepft  the  p^opb/nf  Ihiglnnd.  Verj- 
properly  thk  bfflftnh  dcHA  uni  pTcirnd  to  hare,  au 
opiuion  of  its  own,  and  always  giTc $ way  io  ftit 
othor,  wbirii  fa  miistly  choMju  by  the  people.  Bin 
the  Lowyr  U clio^i  for  inven  year?,  gnd 

xau  not  bo  dtesdbud  laifoiv  the  expiration  of  that 
period  w i (l«)u t the  Min h>tty  desirf-  ;iL;' ';  1 i rnay 
(»ass  a law,  hut  it  ran  not  perform  any  executive 
art,  or  ooolrol  tlui  eiecnriAX*  or  appoint  th  It  can 
do  nothing  but  voto  against  a bill  it  dislik«s  if 
?h*i  Mlni^yy  get  the  sopplios  voU>iri,  they  are  •uide- 
pfcmku t «>f  Tariiamcn t for  a year,  and  ihay  govern 
. tin.  OodHtiy  •aa.'thfty  pWa^c.  it  FiLrliany-nt  i^  de- 
f{Ur»n(rtf«t  to  gi*t  rid  ui  uftiintetry,  a yob*  of  wri 
cpfoopddoiiocwA  negarive  ypte  4n  Bbinb ministcriiat 
4a  given ; and  custom  generally— riiot^h 
udt  iilAv^y  ft^tvqiiires  mirdsters  it*  Farllii- 

cun  go  Pt>  fartlior.  When  tho  Queen  ap- 
points new  men,  if  ii  do  noi  Bkir  tinr-h  it  m«y  fifikt* 
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the  earliest  opportunity  of  passing  a vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  them  also ; but  there  again  its 
power  stops.  If  ministers  are  obstinate,  they  say 
to  Parliament : We  will  resign  if  you  like ; but 
no  other  ministers  will  be  appointed,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  will  be  brought  to  a stand. 
This  was  what  Lord  Derby  said  when  he  last  took 
office.  In  this  case  Parliament  has  to  choose  be- 
tween stopping  the  business  of  the  country,  or 
accepting  the  obnoxious  ministers ; it  has  always 
preferred  the  latter.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  Parliament,  being  elected  for  seven 
years,  for  obvious  reasons  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
support  ministers — if  not  of  one  stripe,  of  another 
— so  as  to  avoid  any  thing  like  a dead  lock  ; that 
from  the  expense  of  elections  and  the  large  landed 
influence  of  the  aristocracy,  a very  strong  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  always  subservient  to 
the  oligarchy;  finally,  that  the  whole  immense 
patronage  of  the  Government  is  openly  used  to 
corrupt  members ; and  it  will  be  seen  both  that 
Parliament  has  no  real  power  to  speak  of,  and  also 
that  if  it  had,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
ordinary  times  it  would  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

Where  then  is  the  real  power,  if  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons  have  it  not? 

It  rests  with  the  set  or  clique  of  men  to  whom 
custom  restricts  the  Queen  in  the  choice  of  minis- 
ters. These  are  the  aristocracy.  Some  are  called 
Whigs,  some  Tories,  some  Free-traders,  some  Pro- 
tectionists ; but  no  difference  of  principle  divides 
them.  They  all  think  very  much  alike  on  politics. 
By  custom — for  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject — 
the  sovereign  chooses  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom 
from  among  them.  When  one  batch  fails,  and  is 
voted  to  have  lost  public  confidence,  its  chief  goes 
to  the  monarch,  resigns,  and  recommends  another 
batch  from  the  same  set.  If  they  fail  in  like  man- 
ner, their  chief  recommends  a third  batch  of  the 
same ; but  no  minister  or  sovereign  thinks  of  going 
beyond  the  magic  circle  to  look  for  a Cabinet. 
They  inherit  the  right  of  governing  the  kingdom. 
Most  of  them  are  peers,  though  all  the  peers  do  not 
belong  to  the  fortunate  set.  A few  of  the  clique, 
like  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  be- 
long to  the  nobility,  but  for  convenience  sake  pre- 
fer a seat  in  the  Lower  House  to  a peerage.  Though 
they  keep  the  choice  circle  as  select  as  possible, 
they  are  not  blind  to  the  necessity  of  recruiting 
their  ranks  from  the  people.  Any  man  of  very 
marked  ability  who  chooses  to  make  their  cause 
his  own  may  obtain  a partial  admission,  and  in 
some  rare  instances  a very  high  place  in  the  set. 
In  this  way  one  branch  of  the  clique  has  admitted 
Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  while  the  other  once  gave 
an  office  to  Macaulay,  and  raised  Brougham  to 
power.  But  these  intrusions  arc  so  rare  as  not  to 
alter  the  aristocratic  color  of  the  set ; and  no  one 
is  admitted,  whatever  his  ability,  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  join  heart  and  soul  in  defense  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  aristocracy. 

Wo  have  said  that  all  the  peers  do  not  belong  to 
the  governing  coterie.  The  test  of  admission  for 
peers  is  the  power  of  talking.  Any  peer  who  can 
talk  on  his  legs  is  eligible,  and  may  be  a minister. 

The  powers  of  a ministry  in  England  are,  in  ex- 
ecutive matters,  unlimited.  The  whole  negotiar- 
tion  with  reference  to  the  Eastern  war  was  con- 
ducted secretly  by  the  ministry ; until  after  war 
was  declared,  even  Parliament  was  not  allowed  to 
know  what  we- 
Digitizer:  T: -■ 


public  functionary  and  every  public  concern  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Queen  to  the  tide-waiters 
at  the  Custom-house,  from  the  execution  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  licensing  a huxter. 

The  whole  public  patronage,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum,  is  in  their  hands.  It  is  the 
more  valuable  as  subordinate  government  officers 
in  Great  Britain  retain  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  generally  hold  them  for  life.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  1G,000  of  these  constantly 
employed,  independently  of  office-keepers,  messen- 
gers, laborers,  etc.,  who  number  about  50,000  more. 

In  some  departments  an  examination — usually  a 
mere  matter  of  form — must  be  undergone  before  a 
I young  man  can  be  appointed  to  office ; but  this  is 
the  exception.  In  general  the  minister  appoints 
| whom  he  pleases,  without  other  guide  than  his  mere 
choice.  It  is  by  a judicious  use  of  this  power  that 
Parliament  is  managed.  When  a clerk  is  appoint- 
ed, he  takes  the  lowest  rank  in  the  office,  at  a sal- 
ary ranging  ordinarily  from  $400  to  $500.  He 
rises  by  seniority,  and  not  otherwise.  He  may  be 
a genius,  and  his  immediate  senior  a dolt — the  dolt 
will  command  the  genius  through  life.  It  is  cal- 
culated that,  with  ordinary  luck,  a man  who  enters 
the  government  sendee  young,  rises  to  an  office 
worth  $2500  a year  at  forty-five  or  fifty.  During 
the  whole  of  his  career  he  never  knows  what  anx- 
iety means.  If  incapacitated  by  sickness,  he  re- 
tires on  a pension ; he  has  the  same  comfortable 
prospect  for  his  old  age.  Fancy  what  power  such 
a patronage  as  this  must  bestow ! 

The  army  is  equally  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
set.  As  a general  rule,  commissions  in  the  British 
army  are  bought,  and  become  the  private  property 
of  the  purchaser.  In  the  infantry  regiments,  for 
instance,  the  ensign  pays  $2250  for  his  commission  ; 
when  a lieutenancy  falls  vacant,  he  pays  $1250 
more  to  get  it ; $5500  more  when  a vacancy  ena- 
bles him  to  claim  his  company ; $7000  more  to  take 
his  majority,  and  about  as  much  more  when  the 
promotion  of  his  superior  gives  him  the  right  of 
demanding  a lieutenant-colonelcy.  Thus,  money 
is  not  only  required  to  enter  the  service,  but  at 
every  step  after  entrance ; for  if  the  senior  of  any 
grade  is  unable  to  lodge  the  requisite  snm,  when 
the  rank  above  him  falls  vacant,  the  right  passes  to 
the  next  man  below  him,  and  so  on,  till  some  one 
has  the  money  to  buy  this  vacant  promotion.  This 
rule  at  once  narrows  the  circle  of  military  men  to 
the  aristocracy  and  to  the  wealthy  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  mercantile  classes  in  England  have 
an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  army.  Bred  to 
industry,  they  detest  sloth;  habitually  virtuous, 
fathers  dread  the  proverbial  laxity  of  military 
morals ; moreover,  with  a good  education  and  mon- 
ey, every  young  Englishman  of  good  abilities  can 
do  better  elsewhere.  This  narrows  the  circle  still 
farther.  Again,  when  a man  dies  in  the  service, 
his  commission  escheats  to  the  government,  and 
a vacancy  is  created,  which  the  Horse  Guards 
— one  of  the  private  concerns  of  the  set — can  fill 
without  purchase.  A very  comfortable  source  of 
patronage  for  the  set  is  thus  opened.  Finally, 
though  the  pay  of  officers  is  prescribed  l»y  law,  a 
considerable  number  arc  constantly  employed  on 
special  service,  at  increased  or  double  pay ; these 
fortunate  ones  are  selected  by  the  sot.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  though  the  army  is  not  so  open  a 
nursery  for  the  aristocracy  as  the  civil  service,  in 
practice  it  is  still  more  used  tel1  that  vhay,  be- 
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cause  most  youths  prefer  a commission  to  a clerk- 
ship. 

Such  is  the  system  on  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  governed  since  1688.  The  executive  power, 
and  civil  and  military  patronage,  in  the  hands  of  a 
hereditary  clique ; the  legislative  power  in  those  of 
a body  of  men  whose  term  of  service  renders  them 
independent  of  their  constituents,  and  whose  in- 
terests and  station  necessarily  oblige  most  of  them 
to  be  subservient  to  that  clique. 

It  has  now  been  found  that  that  system  can  not 
be  worked  to  advantage.  Under  it,  the  British 
army  has  been  thrown  away,  the  kingdom  has  been 
involved  in  a war  of  questionable  necessity,  the 
taxes  have  increased,  the  diplomacy  of  the  State 
has  been  deplorable ; every  department  of  the  pub- 
lic service  needs  reform,  and  the  greatest  abuses 
seem  incurable  by  constitutional  means;  batch 
after  batch  of  the  set  have  been  tried,  and  have  all 
proved  equally  worthless;  Parliament  has  sunk 
into  contempt ; the  glaring  nullity  of  the  sovereign 
has  become  ludicrous ; and  the  masses  of  the  people 
of  England,  led  by  the  most  enlightened  minds  in 
the  country,  call  for  a change.  Hitherto  their  de- 
mands have  been  comprised  in  the  inoffensive  cry 
for  Administrative  Reform.  But  to  Americans  it 
will  be  obvious  at  a glance  that,  like  a worn-out 
coat,  the  British  system  can  no  longer  be  mended ; 
patches  will  only  make  bad  worse ; an  entirely  new 
one  is  the  thing  that  is  wanted.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  bulk  of  the  British  people  are  aware 
of  this.  They  are  led  to  reverence  their  aristoc- 
racy, and  to  despise  Chartism.  Both  propensities 
seem  unphilosophical  here;  but  ’tis  the  way  of 
most  Englishmen,  and  we  have  no  business  to 
cavil.  Many  of  them  say  to  themselves  that  the 
present  system  has  piloted  them  for  over  a century 
and  a half,  and  has  enabled  them  to  beat  Bona- 
parte ; and  they  don’t  see  why  it  should  not  an- 
swer still,  with  some  reforms  and  amendments.  It 
may  be  objected  that  they  have  thriven  in  spite  of 
the  system,  not  by  means  of  it ; that  every  measure 
into  which  it  has  led  them,  and  principally  the  last 
French  war,  has  been  injurious  to  the  nation;  but 
how  long  they  will  take  to  discover  this  can  not  be 
foretold.  Still,  they  are  on  the  trade.  Admin- 
istrative Reform  and  Revolution — in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word — only  differ  in  degree ; all  rev- 
olutions have  begun  with  agitations  for  reforms. 
The  nation  is  ronsed.  The  abuses  arc  glaring. 
Their  cost  is  manifest.  Times  have  greatly  changed 
since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system.  No 
educated  Englishman  believes  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  American  example  has  stripped  de- 
mocracy of  its  fabled  terrors.  An  infinitely  able 
and  daring  press  is  ready  to  lead  the  way.  A 
sturdy,  intelligent  nation  is  girt  to  follow.  Where 
the  end  may  be,  it  were  yet  impertinent  to  conjec- 
ture. 


fftitrc’s  fast;  fljair. 

IT  is  some  months  since  we  had  a word  to  say 
about  a little  affair  in  Spain.  But  we  axe  glad 
that  honor  may  be  rectified  elsewhere.  In  Amer- 
ica, also,  the  delicate  balance  may  be  adjusted.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cross  the  sea  to  keep  our  char- 
acters in  repair.  That  final  and  decisive  arbitral 
raent  which  always  removes  stains  from  the  manly 
a man  to  be  noble  and 
the  absolute  sign-man- 


eacutcheon,  which  proves 
generou^a^tyie>  ^pjih^s 


ual  of  the  gentleman — that  is  also  possible  in  this 
remote  Western  continent.  We  can  give  the  lie  in 
comfort  now,  sure  of  the  only  honorable  revenge. 

We  can  wing,  and  tip,  and  settle,  and  do,  accord- 
ing to  the  grand  code.  If  any  man  has  grieved 
that  he  came  so  late  into  time  as  not  to  have  had  a 
chance  at  the  only  gentlemanlike  redress  of 
grievances,  let  him  be  consoled,  and  join  the  club. 

Mqjor  Goliah  O’Grady  has  come  up  from  Califor- 
nia ; and  the  lie,  direct  or  indirect ; the  innuendo, 
the  aspersion,  the  blow,  the  tweak,  and  the  kick ; 
the  glass  of  wine  in  the  face,  or  its  compulsory  con- 
version into  a spittoon,  can  now  be  accurately  ar- 
ranged upon  the  true  principles ; and  if  a drunken 
boy  says  that  our  boot  heels  are  too  low',  we  can 
dexterously  have  his  heart’s-blood,  and  thereby 
establish  their  proper  height,  or  we  can  lodge  a 
bullet  in  his  hip,  and,  as  he  limps  through  the  long 
years  of  life,  we  can  triumphantly  point  to  his  de- 
formity, and  claim  the  honor  of  that  proof  of  our 
prowess  and  final  adjustment  of  heels. 

It  is  a prosperous  and  pleasant  time  and  country 
in  which  such  things  are  not  obsolete ; and  when 
they  rest  upon  the  weighty  basis  of  the  opinion  of 
the  long-skirted  youth  of  the  land,  none  of  whose 
horses  trot  their  mile  in  less  than  2.50,  and  who 
illustrate  writh  such  elegance  the  pave  near  noted 
hotels  and  the  balls  of  good  society.  It  is  always 
well  when  customs  which  so  intimately  concern  the 
life  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  families  are 
supported  by  this  intelligent  and  dignified  body. 

Every  body  knows  how  much  they  are  respected. 

Every  body  knows  how  immediately  and  eagerly 
the  great  questions  of  the  moment  are  referred  to 
them.  Every  body  knows  howr  generous  they  are 
in  their  estimates,  how  humane  in  their  sympa- 
thies, how  lofty  in  their  aims,  and  what  lovely 
lives  they  lead — so  fair  to  see,  that  the  impassion- 
ed spectator  exclaims,  with  pardonable  pride,  “I, 
too,  am  an  American  Y\  Who  would  not  willingly 
see  a son,  a brother,  a husband,  a father,  a lover, 
sacrificed  to  the  principles  they  profess?  Who 
would  not  exultingly  point  to  the  bereaved  family, 
as,  perhaps  unfortunate,  but,  on  the  whole,  envi- 
able martyrs  to  a code  which  the  judicious  approve 
and  the  heroic  support  ? 

But  is  it  not  still  pleasanter  when  not  only  this 
body  of  intelligent,  high-minded,  and  noble  youths 
— u their  country’s  pride” — but  also  the  grave  and 
exemplary  elders,  tacitly  support  the  good  old  cus- 
toms inherited  from  the  enlightened  civilization  of 
earlier  and  happier  times?  When  bearded  men 
are  assembled  to  make  laws  upon  which  rest  the 
foundations  of  society,  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
instructive  than  to  see  them  resorting  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a test  which  was  the  growth  of  ages  in  which 
laws  were  notoriously  perfect,  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety tranquil  and  satisfactory.  When  legislators 
show,  by  taking  each  other  by  the  throat,  that  they 
are  not  afraid  to  knock  any  number  of  chips  off  any 
number  of  shoulders,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
bullied  or  dismayed,  then  all  good  citizens  take 
courage,  and  are  sure  of  the  State.  When  they 
show,  in  the  most  conclusive  way,  that  laws  are 
made  for  men  and  not  men  for  laws,  then  they  bo- 
get  a respect  for  law  which  can  not  fail  to  be  felt 
in  society,  and  they  lay  up  for  themselves  lasting 
regard  in  all  minds  which  are  not  infected  with 
certain  crude  heresies  of  peace  and  good-will,  and, 
in  general,  with  the  doctrines  of  one  W'ho  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  as  a traitor  and  disturber 
of  the  commonwealth  centuries  ago.  3|  frcm 
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It  is  consoling,  in  this  century  and  in  this  coun- 
try, to  sec  safe  men  from  the  streets  famous  in 
trade  shake  their  heads,  and  say  gravely  that  re- 
ally there  is  nothing  left  for  a legislator,  for  in- 
stance, when  he  is  personally  accused,  but  to  fling 
down  the  gauntlet  and  proceed  to  the  field.  It  is 
a sweet  strain  of  chivalry  in  this  decadent  day. 
It  is  the  beautiful  behavior  of  the  Christian  gentle- 
man, which  the  safe  men  so  sedulously  exhort  their 
sons  to  become.  It  gives  point  to  the  pulpit  teach- 
ings. It  lends  a graceful  emphasis  to  family 
prayers.  It  is  a general  honor  to  society.  It 
justifies  our  self-laudation,  and  our  placid  assump- 
tion that  we  are  better  than  all  the  precedent  ages. 
It  makes  the  Hon.  Indian  Cora  and  the  Hon. 
Cracked  Hominy  very  much  greater  and  more  ad- 
mirable men  than  Orson  and  Front-de-Boeuf.  When 
those  two  eminent  senators  get  by  the  ears,  and  are 
parted,  in  order  to  perfect  arrangements  by  which 
they  may  decorously  shoot  each  other  with  rifles, 
the  safe  men  of  the  famous  business  streets  are 
glad  to  see  a little  spunk  at  last,  and  hope  this  ex- 
ample will  not  be  lost.  “We  are  very  sorry,  of 
course,”  the  safe  men  assure  you,  “ but  really  there 
was  nothing  else  for  it.”  And  it  is  agreeable  to 
know  that  so  long  as  they  are  considered  “ safe” 
men  there  will  be  nothing  else  for  it. 

Colonel  Colt,  and  other  great  manufacturers  of 
revolvers  and  bowie-knives,  will  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  society  is  safer  where  this  amiable  cus- 
tom prevails.  If  a man  knows  that  he  will  be 
closely  held  to  account  for  his  words  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol,  he  will  be  much  more  circumspect, 
and  very  much  limit  his  verbal  expansion.  And 
he  will  take  so  much  the  more  care,  and  society 
will  be  so  much  the  safer,  if  he  knows  that  he  w ill 
Ikj  held  to  account  upon  the  spot,  and  without  the 
tedious  formality  of  “ concluding  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements.” That  is  clearlj5'  the  most  enviable 
state  of  society  in  which,  w hen  the  Hon.  Indian 
Cora  takes  offense  at  an  expression  of  the  Hon. 
Cracked  Hominy,  he  instantly  appeases  his  offend- 
ed honor  by  drawing  a bowie-knife  or  revolver. 
An  affair  of  honor  is  only  a pistol  a little  longer  in 
loading — a bow  ie-knife  with  a longer  sheath.  The 
proof  of  this  position  about  the  state  of  society  is 
found  in  a glance  at  the  regions  and  times  in  which 
the  resort  to  the  good  old  custom  has  obtained. 
How  much  loftier  in  tone  they  are ! What  security 
of  life  and  property ! What  noble  characters  are 
fostered ! How  eager  is  every  man  who  was  born 
and  bred  under  a different  law  to  escape  into  the 
blissful  climes  where  this  instant  holding  to  ac- 
count is  practiced ! 

There  are  innocents  who  have  actually  argued 
this  question  ! As  if  Major  Goliah  O’Grady  cared 
altout  arguments ! “ I plant  myself  upon  instinct,” 
says  the  valorous  officer.  “ I point  to  the  military 
profession,  which  has  always  cherished  this  noble 
habit,  and  I ask,  where  can  you  find  men  so  finish- 
ed and  polished,  of  such  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
of  such  pure  and  dignified  lives?  I point  to  the 
class  of  gentlemen,  to  those  w’ho  drive  their  own 
horses,  and  drink  their  own  wines,  and  smoke  their 
own  cigars,  and  play  at  their  own  cards  to  win 
their  friends’  ow  n money — to  the  gentlemen  w orthy 
the  name,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  doing  no- 
thing, with  a bland  contempt  for  the  foolish 
dreams  of  those  who  believe  not  only  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  in  this  world,  but  that  life  and 
talents  were  given  to  do  it  with.  I point  to  the 
men  who*  people  the  clubs,  and  embellish  life  gen- 
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erally,  and  make  us  think  better  of  mankind ; and 
I ask,  where  could  you  hope  to  find  a more  appro- 
priate body  of  supporters  of  any  custom,  or  law,  or 
institution  than  these  gentlemen  present  ?”  And 
echo  answers  Major  Goliah  O’Grady — “ Where." 

That  there  is  a law  actually  registered  against 
these  inalienable  rights  of  men  to  shoot,  and  maim, 
and  hack,  and  hew  each  other,  is  only  another  of 
the  sad  proofs  which  history  multiplies,  that  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  sometimes  does 
strange  things.  Well  may  an  outraged  friend  of 
needy  knife-grinders  indignantly  demand  why  his 
liberty  is  to  be  limited  in  this  respect,  and  why,  if 
a rash  intruder  ventures  to  impugn  his  honor,  he 
may  not  then  and  there  crush,  confound,  and  de- 
stroy him,  either  instantly  with  a bow  ie-knife,  or 
after  due  delay  and  serious  ac^ustinent  of  prelim- 
inaries, and  with  a proper  amount  of  “ friends”  and 
medical  gentlemen  in  waiting.  If  society  calmly 
replies  that  she  has  taken  the  adjustment  of  offenses 
into  her  own  hands,  and  that  she  can  not  allow 
him  to  slay  the  man  who  steals  his  purse,  but  that 
she  will,  herself,  punish  the  delinquent,  may  not 
the  friend  of  needy  knife-grinders  well  quote  the 
immortal  bard,  and  crying,  “ Who  steals  my  pune 
steals  trash,”  decline  to  pursue  the  argument? 

If,  sometimes,  a rash  poet,  fresh  from  his  read- 
ing of  the  history  of  other  times  and  lands,  turns 
with  a shudder  from  the  stoiy  of  wars  and  private 
mutabilities,  and,  as  he  looks  up  into  the  soft  sum- 
mer sky,  and  hears  the  distant  hum  of  toil,  and 
smells  the  breath  of  the  pure  clover  in  the  fields, 
ventures  to  believe  that  a better  faith  is  coming, 
and  a more  blissful  time — if  he  dares  to  hope  that 
men  are  weary  of  wasting  the  wrorld,  and  will  now 
gather  from  it  fairer  flowers  than  his  visions  knew 
— how'  effectually  is  that  rash  poet  awakened  from 
his  dreams,  how  pointedly  is  he  taught  the  folly 
of  faith  in  idle  sentiments,  and  what  he  calls  high 
principles,  when  those  to  whom  the  future  is  given 
sow  its  broad  fields  with  the  fresh  seed  of  the  good 
old  customs,  and  take  care  that  the  w orld  shall  not 
go  astray  in  any  idle  dreams  of  golden  ages,  or  an 
ameliorated  race ! 


If  we  Americans  are  riot  fond  of  fetes,  we  are  of 
funerals.  How  cheerfully  we  seize  every  occasion 
of  a striking  death  to  make  an  imposing  burial ! 
What  State  obsequies  wrc  bestow  upon  bullies, 
w hile  brave  men  are  borne  unnoticed  to  the  grave  I 
This  Easy  Chair  would  not,  surely,  have  it  differ- 
ent as  regards  the  brave  men ; for  sincere  sorrow' 
demands  secrecy,  and  does  not  care  to  advertise 
its  depth.  But  why  should  w*c  not  allow  those 
w'hose  lives  have  not  been  illustrious  to  go  quietly 
to  the  church-yard  ? How  often,  in  countries  not 
more  remote  than  France  and  Italy,  has  this  Easy 
Chair  seen  patriotic  and  sensible  Americans  snitf- 
ing  with  contempt  at  the  graceful  festivals  of  peas- 
ants, adorned  with  flowers  and  gay  colors,  and 
making  the  spectator  feel  that  all  who  helped  make 
the  festival  were  happy!  How  often  has  the  com- 
placent Jonathan  not  congratulated  himself  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a country  whose  common-sense 
was  superior  to  such  tomfoolery,  and  where  men 
did  not  stick  feathers  in  their  hats,  nor  tie  ribbons 
about  their  arms,  nor  make  themselves  “ objects 
but  where  the  grave  affairs  of  life  were  gravely 
administered  in  black  satin  waistcoats,  and  with 
black  buckram  manners,  and  no  critic  could  pout 
nor  point  at  the  extravagance  or  silliness  of  popu- 
lar customs ! 
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But  what  foreigner,  from  China  even,  or  the 
moon,  would  not  have  smiled  with  contempt  at 
some  popular  performances  of  ours  during  the  last 
year?  Does  the  black-satined  Yankee  undertake 
to  laugh  at  the  peasants’  flower-feast  of  Gexzano, 
and  not  cry  at  Bill  Poole’s  funeral  ? Is  the  inno- 
cent hilarity  of  the  Carnival  or  the  illumination  of 
a city  trivial,  and  the  mockery  of  a Cyprian’s  mag- 
nificent obsequies  worthy. a great  and  sensible  peo- 
ple in  black  satin  waistcoats  ? 

We  remember  to  have  seen  Hood’s  “ Bridge  of 
Sighs”  quoted  in  connection  with  the  subject.  An 
appeal  is  made  to  our  Christian  sympathies.  Are 
we  to  cast  out  the  outcast  ? Are  we  not  to  forgive 
seventy  times  seven  ? Are  we  not  to  love  our  err- 
ing brethren  as  ourselves  ? Shall  comely  guilt  go 
with  long  weepers  to  the  grave,  and  obscure  sin 
be  hurried  privately  away?  Shall  we  steel  our 
hearts  ? “ Ah !”  cry  the  impassioned  friends  of 

the  needy  knife-grinders, 

4*  Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  V* 

Now  there  is  charity,  and  a sentimentality  of  char- 
ity. In  the  recent  instance  of  the  public  honors 
paid  to  a frail  woman  at  her  funeral,  how'  many  of 
the  performers  were  moved  by  a selfish  or  personal 
craving  of  excitement,  and  how  many  by  a simple 
sympathy  with  misfortune  and  a Christian  regard 
for  human  decencies  ? Does  Christian  charity  for 
the  erring  show  itself  in  this  way  ? Grant  that 
the  unfortunate  object  of  this  postmortem  ova- 
tion was  a deceived  and  unhappy  victim,  and  not 
a wrong-doer  by  choice  and  with  knowledge,  w as 
this  funeral  of  any  moral  import,  except  of  the 
worst  ? had  it  any  influence,  except  the  most  dele- 
terious ? If  the  city  of  Paris  had  decreed  sim- 
ilar mortuary  honors  to  Ninon  de  l’Enclos,  w'ould 
not  history  have  resounded  for  centuries  with  elo- 
quent fulminations  against  a city  which  had  no 
other  honors  for  the  memory  of  its  best  citizens 
than  those  which  it  had  paid  to  a harlot  ? 

It  is  putting  the  question  upon  an  entirely  un- 
tenable ground  to  treat  it  in  this  wray.  Grant 
that  it  is  Pharisaical  to  claim  to  be  better  than  our 
neighbors ; grant  that  wre  are  all  sinners,  and  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  degrees  of  human  guilt ; 
yet,  would  you  have  buried  Arnold  as  Washington 
was  buried?  or  have  crowned  Burr  as  you  hon- 
ored Fulton?  If  you  had  helped  rescue  from  that 
44  Bridge  of  Sighs” 

44  One  more  unfortunate, 

Weary  of  breath. 

Rashly  import  unato  j 

Gone  to  her  death,” 

would  you  have  wished  to  lay  her  in  state,  and  to 
bear  her  with  nodding  plumes  and  a pompous  pro- 
cession to  the  tomb  ? There  arc  certain  signs  of 
respect  by  which  the  human  heart  indicates  its 
sense  of  superior  w*orth,  and  they  are  not  the  same 
signs  by  which  it  shows  its  sympathy  with  the 
sinner.  To  confound  these  expressions  is  to  do  a 
great  wrong  every  where ; to  erect  false  standards, 
and  confuse  the  w’ell-meaning  but  short-sighted. 

In  the  case  of  Bill  Poole  the  excitement  was 
purely  political,  and  the  quarrel  with  the  demon- 
stration was  futile,  because  it  was  only  a move  in 
a game.  Nobody  cared  very  much  for  the  victim 
of  a midnight  tout,  except  those  whose  personal 
affection  nothing  can  alienate.  But  a party  which 
eould  make  political  capital  from  the  results  of 
tlsat  row  . would  be  sure  to  do  so,  and  from  the 
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most  transparently  selfish  motives.  In  the  recent 
Brooklyn  case,  however,  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  whole  affair  w'as  a spectacle  of  maudlin 
sentiment.  Whatever  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  the 
woman,  those  sorrows  and  sins  gave  her  no  right 
to  the  kind  of  demonstration  which  w as  made.  If 
we  must  have  excitements,  let  us  have  them  of  a 
less  shocking  nature.  Let  us  not  seize  the  occa- 
sion of  a frail  woman’s  suicide  to  open  the  ceme- 
teries, and  crowd  the  churches,  and  fill  the  news- 
papers with  pathos,  but  rather,  when  such  things 
happen,  let  us  go  quietly  aside  and  without  pa- 
rade or  prudery,  dropping  a tear  over  the  dead — if 
w'e  have  a tear,  but  in  no  case  wearing  crape  if  we 
have  not  the  tear — let  us  help  compose  the  limbs, 
and  smooth  the  face  that  shall  no  more  be  darken- 
ed with  sorrow',  and  say  humbly  in  our  hearts, 
44  God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

In  the  general  swash  of  mock  philanthropy  there 
is  danger  that  charity  and  human  sympathy  will 
be  sw’cpt  away.  The  literature  of  the  moment  is 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  helps  to  spread  the 
infection.  The  young  men  and  maidens  shed  all 
the  tears  they  have,  and  bestow  their  share  of  sym- 
pathy upon  woes  that  never  w ere,  and  upon  heroic 
ideal  martyrs  who  never  suffered.  Sorrow  is  taught 
to  be  a matter  of  condition.  High  character  and  low 
fortune  arc  represented  as  necessarily  coexistent. 
To  be  rich,  and  refined,  and  sensitive,  and  delicate, 
is  to  be  hard,  and  heartless,  and  tyrannical.  It  is 
a falsehood  and  begets  lies.  We  are  told,  with  a 
sneer,  that  wTe  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  body’s  be- 
coming too  philanthropical.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  wc  are  no  lovers 
of  friends  of  humanity  and  needy  knife-grinders, 
who,  in  a world  where  there  is  so  little  danger  of 
too  much  real  humanity,  try  to  keep  up  a supply 
of  the  factitious. 


44  Have  you  not  read  the  4 Rights  of  Man,'  by  Tom  Paine  J 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 

Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 


We  have  little  sympathy  with  this  smart  satire 
of  Canning’s,  because  the  feeling  of  contempt  for 
certain  classes,  and  of  incredulity  of  certain  com- 
plaints, arc  so  manifest  throughout.  But  is  it  not 
true  that  the  opportunities  of  making  such  hits, 
and  of  making  them  pungent  and  bitter,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  friends  of  humanity  ? They  are  weap- 
ons which  w'e  sharpen  against  ourselves.  If  we 
could  only  always  be  as  full  of  proper  black  satin 
in  our  conduct  as  we  are  in  our  waistcoats,  what  a 
well-behaved  people  we  should  be ! But,  In  the 
mean  time,  while  we  bury  Bill  Poole  magnificent- 
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“Needy  knife-grinder  I whither  are  you  going? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order— 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ; your  hat  lias  got  a hole  in't 
So  have  your  breoches ! 


“ Knife-Grinder. 

44  Story!  God  bless  yon ! I have  nono  to  tell,  Sir ; 
Only  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 

This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a scuffle. 

*«•*♦«* 

“I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honor's  health  in 
A pot  of  beer,  If  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 

But  for  my  part  I never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  Sir. 

44  Friend  qf  Tlumarnty. 

44 1 give  thee  sixpence ! I will  see  thee  d d first” 
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1 y,  and  the  poor  44  Unknown”  with  sacred  pomp, 
let  us  be  more  wary  how  we  speak  of  the  44  silly 
squirt”  of  the  European  fetes. 


Yet  we  have  a fete  of  our  own,  which  no  festival 
of  any  country  can  rival  in  significance  and  inter- 
est. The  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  music  of  bells, 
and  the  glare  of  fire-works,  have  hardly  yet  pass- 
ed. And  the  day  which  makes  more  children  hap- 
py than  any  other  day  in  the  year,  seems  still  to 
linger  with  its  various  noi9C  in  the  air. 

Even  the  wood  of  this  venerable  Easy  Chair,  is 
warmed  with  emotion  as  the  Fourth  of  July  proces- 
sion passes.  “Time  can  not  wither,  nor  custom 
stale  its  infinite”  interest.  The  guns,  and  crackers, 
and  torpedoes,  and  pistols,  and  rockets  have  pop- 
ped, and  whizzed,  and  flared  for  more  than  the 
human  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  eloquence 
of  all  our  promising  men  of  more  than  seventy 
years  has  hailed  the  day,  and  exploded  in  periods 
more  patriotically  fervent  than  the  fire  of  the  artil- 
lery salutes.  The  bird  of  freedom  has  been  invit- 
ed, and  exhorted,  and  apostrophized,  and  adjured 
in  every  variety  of  metre,  tortured  and  strained 
into  new  cadences  and  modulations.  The  colossal 
banquets  in  mammoth  tents  have  fed  hungry 
thousands,  and  all  the  bands  and  bells  of  all  the 
myriad  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  land  have 
cracked  their  cheeks  to  swell  the  pean  and  com- 
memorate 44  the  day  we  celebrate.” 

But  though  young  Alonzo  Puflf,  in  his  highly 
talented  and  appropriate  oration,  extolled  our  glory 
in  unmeasured  terms ; and  though  Yankee  Doodle 
was  hilariously  played  by  the  enthusiastic  band, 
until  we  all  wanted  to  stick  a feather  in  our  hats 
and  call  it  maccaroni ; and  though  peal  upon  peal 
of  thundering  applause  interrupted  the  reading  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  hurled  defi- 
ance at  a deceased  monarch  and  a government 
which  is  now”  historical  with  the  Inquisition ; and 
although  the  loveliest  ladies  in  the  land  sat  ex- 
hausted in  airy  muslins,  and  fanned  their  rosy 
cheeks  until  it  seemed  that  the  roses  must  needs 
burst  fully  forth ; yet  who  was  not  proud  and  glad  ? 
who  did  not  rejoice  in  the  universal  rejoicing  ? who 
did  not  wish  that  he  had,  once  at  least,  delivered  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  and  have  been  the  hero  of 
an  hour  of  the  brightest  day  of  the  American  year  ? 

It  is  passed,  as  you  read  this,  until  another  year. 
The  bells  will  ring  weekly  to  church  on  Sabbath 
days;  the  bands  will  play  at  many  a military  pa- 
rade ; there  will  many  a procession  pass  in  pomp — 
but  there  will  not  be  quite  the  same  sound  in  the 
bells ; nor  quite  the  same  music  in  the  bands  ; nor 
quite  the  same  pomp  in  the  procession.  It  is  the 
gift  of  association,  of  fancy,  of  what  you  will.  But 
it  belongs  to  the  Fourth,  and  we  can  not  escape  its 
charm.  It  is  a feeling  which  grows  very  deep 
down  in  the  mind  and  heart,  intertwined  with  the 
best  hopes  and  aspirations. 

There  is  still  a Fourth  of  July  oration  to  be  writ- 
ten. There  have  been  good  ones — there  may  yet 
be  good  ones.  No  lover  ever  found  his  tongue  si- 
lent because  a world  of  lovers  had  made  love  before 
him.  No  poet  ever  saddened  at  the  sight  of  the 
mountains  or  the  sea  because  Coleridge  and  Byron 
had  already  seen  and  sung  them.  No  lover  of  his 
country,  no  believer  in  man,  but  can  find  the  words 
to  express  the  thoughts  that  come  with  the  national 
birth-day.  Let  him  who  reads  this  line  remember 
that  if  ever  he  is  summoned  to  speak  on  that  day 
the  thanks  and  thoughts  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
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is  not  to  decline,  but  acknowledge  and  accept  the 
honor  of  being  their  high-priest  and  offering  the 
sacrifice  of  their  gratitude. 

Nor  are  the  children  forgotten  in  that  beautiful 
habit  now  becoming  so  popular  and  universal,  of 
a floral  fete  upon  the  Fourth.  It  has  no  lovelier 
feature  than  this.  There  are  no  happier  faces — 
there  are  no  more  genial  and  graceful  associations. 
The  day  is  wreathed  with  flowers.  Let  it  be  upon 
some  church-green,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  spire. 
The  morning  shall  be  sweet,  and  the  air  cool,  if 
any  thing  can  be  cool  upon  this  day.  There  shall 
bo  a long  table,  with  receding  and  rising  shelves, 
and  nosegays  of  modest  blossoms,  and  gorgeous 
bouquets  of  garden  flowers,  and  baskets,  and  pyra- 
mids, and  wreaths,  and  green  crosses,  and  moss 
talismans,  and  many  a floral  amulet,  and  mam*  a 
charm  of  roses  shall  be  strewn,  and  set,  and  inserted 
upon  the  shelves.  There  shall  be  smiling  parents, 
with  tranquil,  pleased  faces,  holding  up.  the  little 
ones  to  see.  There  shall  be  cheerful,  modest,  and 
lively  girls  to  sell,  so  that  the  buyer,  looking  in 
their  eyes,  shall  say,  44 1 prefer  violets,”  or,  as  he 
glances  at  their  cheeks,  44 1 am  perplexed  between 
lilies  and  roses.”  There  shall  be  a smiling  swarm 
of  young  children  and  school-girls — and  groups  of 
youthful  beaux,  in  clean  summer-coats,  and  with 
smooth  faces.  Many  a half-coy  maid  shall  hand 
her  boy-beau  a wreath  of  bay  or  evergreen,  which 
he  shall  smile  in  taking,  and  a hundred  times  sigh 
over,  if,  in  future  years,  when  he  sees  its  beauty,  he 
has  not  earned  a laurel.  Many  a bashful  boy  shall 
hand  his  maid  a rose-bud,  which  she  shall  take  with 
blushes,  and  hide  deep  in  her  choicest  drawer,  as 
deep  in  her  heart  the  memory  of  the  giver  is  hid- 
den. From  the  midst  of  the  flowery  table  let  a 
cone  of  evergreen,  a young  pine,  or  hemlock  rise, 
covered  writh  roses  and  sweet-william,  and  crowned 
with  an  apex  of  whito  lilies.  They  are  the  flowers 
of  the  Madonna,  and  they  hang,  emblematic,  over 
the  feast  of  flowers  and  youth.  So  let  purity  and 
peace  mingle  with  the  groups  of  children  upon  the 
sunny  morning  of  the  Fourth.  Such  memories  are 
seed  which  shall  ripen  in  a fairer  harvest  than  the 
garden  supplies  for  the  table. 

In  a day  of  general  change  we  sigh  for  conserv- 
ative elements,  and  wonder  how  we  may  more 
closely  attach  the  country  to  its  best  hopes  and 
traditions.  Certainly  no  way  is  wiser  than  by  as- 
sociating our  birth-day  with  all  that  is  loveliest  in 
art  and  nature.  For  so  the  children  will  feci  that 
every  thing  delicate  and  pure  is  fostered  by  the  day 
which  is  dearest  to  us  all.  If  we  hail  it  not  only 
with  enthusiasm  and  tumultuous  rejoicing,  but  also 
surround  it  with  grace  and  tranquil  charms,  it  will 
gradually  become  as  beautiful  as  it  is  boisterous, 
and  the  poet,  as  well  as  the  political  philosopher, 
will  hail  with  delight  the  bells  that  its  rising  sun 
strikes  into  music. 


We  can  perhaps  do  many  a distant  friend  a 
service  by  telling  him  of  Agassiz’s  project  to  pub- 
lish the  results  of  his  studies  and  investigations  in 
our  natural  history.  Louis  Agassiz  is  by  far  the 
most  eminent  of  living  naturalists,  and  has  resided 
in  America  for  the  last  eight  years.  His  fame  is 
European  and  American.  For  his  treatise  upon 
fossil  fishes  the  French  Academy  awarded  him  its 
first  medal ; and  although  a French  medal  may  be 
no  better  than  any  other  medal,  yet  the  approbation 
of  the  most  capable  judges  in  the  world  is  the  best 
of  all  approbation.  Agassiz  Is  a profound  and  ocm- 
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stunt  student,  and  was  appointed  a few  years  since 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  H istory  in  Harvard  U nivers- 
ity.  He  has  passed  half  of  the  time  at  the  South 
and  West,  and  has  been  in  constant  correspondence 
with  all  our  scientific  scholars.  His  material  is 
ample,  and  his  ability  to  manage  it  unsurpassed. 

He  proposes  to  publish  a series  of  ten  volumes 
in  as  many  years.  Every  year  one  volume  will 
be  issued,  in  quarto  form,  containing  about  three 
hundred  pages  and  twenty  plates,  and  of  the  most 
appropriate  typographical  character.  The  annual 
expense  is  to  be  twelve  dollars,  payable  upon  de- 
liver}' of  the  volume. 

The  claims  of  such  a work  are  national  and  sci- 
entific. Very  few  of  us  who  may  become  sub- 
scribers are  probably  deeply  versed  in  the  various 
branches  the  work  proposes  to  treat.  Very  few 
of  us  will  perhaps  ever  recur  to  its  pages  for  any 
thing  more  than  amusement  or  occasional  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  so  much  for  our  own  reading  as  it 
is  for  other  considerations  that  the  subscription 
ought  to  be  made.  The  case  is  here.  The  great- 
est living  scholar,  in  a great  department  of  science, 
says  to  us  Americans,  u I will  publish,  in  fair  form, 
all  that  I have  observed  and  discovered  in  your 
natural  history ; I will  complete,  up  to  this  date,  the 
natural  history  of  your  country,  if  you  will  authorize 
me  to  do  so  by  the  promise  of  bearing  the  expense. 
I do  not  ask  to  be  remunerated  for  my  time,  and 
care,  and  study;  but,  fond  os  I am  of  science,  I 
can  not  devote  years  to  the  study  of  your  history, 
and  then  pay  out  money  for  the  satisfaction  of  lay- 
ing the  results  before  you.  You  shall  pay  only 
the  necessary  expenses  of  publication,  and  I will 
take  care  that  neither  the  subject,  nor  my  scientific 
name,  sutlers  in  my  handling  of  my  materials.” 

It  is  an  appeal  of  science  to  America.  Are  we 
willing  to  allow  Professor  Agassiz  to  leave  the 
work  unfinished  ? Shall  we  suffer  our  good  name, 
our  national  pride,  our  individual  homage  to  the 
high  ends  of  human  life  and  knowledge,  to  be  so 
slandered  as  they  would  be  by  our  refusal  to  en- 
courage the  work  ? Are  wc  anxious  for  our  true 
fame  as  a people?  are  we  willing  that  the  quick 
finger  of  scorn  in  Europe  should  point  at  us  as  the 
men  who  know  how  to  make  a dollar,  and  to  keep  it, 
but  not  to  use  it  wisely  ? shall  we  give  fair  occa- 
sion for  the  taunt  that  Republics  are  no  friends  of 
art,  of  science,  and  of  letters?  shall  every  little 
kingdom  in  Europe  provide  every  means  for  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  its  children,  so  far  as 
Academies  and  Galleries  can  do  it,  and  we  be  so 
blind  to  our  essential  greatness  that  we  emulate 
the  sad  old  powers  who  turned  a deaf  ear  to  Co- 
lumbus? Even  his  own  Genoa  would  not  hear 
him.  Rut  Spain  listened,  and  he  told  her  of  a 
new  world.  We  are  sure  this  Easy  Chair  has  a 
host  of  friends  who  arc  not  willing  that  Agassiz 
should,  in  a way,  be  our  Columbus,  and  ask  to  do, 
for  our  honor  and  intellectual  aggrandizement,  a 
task  that  wc  will  not  have  him  do. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Wk  do  not  know  which  would  have  best  re- 
paid the  trouble  of  a Paris  visit  during  the  month 
last  gone — the  national  Exhibition,  or  Mr.  Greeley 
at  Clichy.  We  rarely  venture  upon  any  personal 
observations  in  this  hap-hazard  summary  of  ours ; 
but  Mr.  Greeley  is  so  public  a man,  and  yet  so  do- 
cile, that  we  do  not  think  an  apology  necessary  for 
introducing  a view  oftiiis  calm  face  under  the  j 
?Ihfidow  ot(a  h debt. 


We  are  emboldened  the  more,  since  our  apostle 
of  reform  was  incarcerated  for  no  debt  of  his  own, 
but  <pr  the  knavery  of  his  associates  in  that  great 
scheme  of  industrial  speculation  which  has  come 
to  such  ignoble  end. 

Rumor  says  that  our  editor  gave  liimself  cheer- 
fully into  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  although  a 
luxurious  dinner  at  the  Trois  Freres  Proven$aux 
was  in  prospect.  We  can  not  forbear  the  contem- 
plation, even  in  fancy,  of  his  benign  face,  his  fine, 
white  locks,  his  capacious  brow,  his  slatternly  toi- 
let, his  infinite  composure,  or  his  childish  curiosity, 
among  the  crimped  and  bearded  denizens  of  the 
great  prison  of  the  Rue  de  Clichy ! We  seem  to 
see  him,  with  his  downcast,  but  very  penetrating 
gaze,  searching  the  countenances  and  habits  of 
those  about  him,  for  wayside  arguments  in  support 
of  his  pet  theories. 

Wc  seem  to  see  him  taking  measure — in  his  mind 
— of  the  skull-cap  of  some  rascally  journeyman  tai- 
lor who  has  swindled  some  poor  lodging-house  keep- 
er out  of  two  months’  rental,  and  regretting  that 
phrenologic  science  had  not  put  lodging-honse 
keepers  on  their  guard,  and  charitably  inclined 
“Society”  to  take  care  of  those  whose  “ bumps” 
would  not  allow  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  seem  to  see  his  disdain  for  the  figured  waist- 
coat of  some  fast  man  who  has  overdrawn  his  bro- 
ker's account,  and  his  regrets  that  figured  waist- 
coats should  not  be  subjected  to  some  harmonic 
Maine  Law  against  idle  extravagance.  We  seem  to 
see  him  coquetting  modestly  with  some  imprisoned 
fair  one,  whose  weaknesses  have  led  her  into  debt, 
and  seeking  to  console  her,  in  modest  French,  un- 
der her  sufferance  of  a tyranny  w hich  provides  her 
sex  a prison,  but  denies  them  a vote.  We  observe 
him  talking  (in  fancy)  with  some  unfortunate  re- 
publican, whose  tailor's  bills  are  wholly  unpaid, 
but  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place ; wc  observe 
him  advancing  a small  loan  to  such,  and  present- 
ly regretting  his  generous  instinct  in  sight  of  a 
most  patent  violation  (on  the  part  of  the  republi- 
can) of  the  spirit  of  the  Maine  Law. 

But  we  observe  that  amidst  all  the  perplexities 
of  his  position,  he  never  loses  his  serenity  of  feat- 
ure ; and,  in  the  very  contrasts  and  contradictions 
around  him,  finds  a new  support  for  the  cherish- 
ed belief  that  society  is  in  a bad  way,  and  needs 
thorough  reorganization.  We  fancy  him  suggest- 
ing this  idea  to  those  around  him,  and  finding 
confirmation  on  the  part  of  every  fellow-pris- 
oner. We  commend  the  subject  of  “Mr.  Gree- 
ley at  Clichy”  as  a good  subject  for  a philosophic 
artist  of  the  pre-Raffaelitc  school. 


As  for  the  Exhibition,  success  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded to  disappointment.  The  glass  roof  makes 
the  July  sun  intolerable ; the  raw  edges  of  unfinish- 
ed work  offend  the  eye ; the  crowd  is  neither  great 
nor  enthusiastic.  The  French  love  “ spectacle”  bet- 
ter than  continuous  exhibition;  they  enjoy  the 
open-air  concerts  there  under  the  Champs  Elysees 
trees  far  better  than  a second  sight  at  the  carpets 
of  Aubusson,  or  the  galaxy  of  Sfcvres  vases. 

As  for  strangers,  Paris  is  too  rich  in  the  shows 
of  centuries  to  make  the  improvisation  of  the  Palace 
of  Industry  a success.  What  bronze  under  the  glass 
roof  will  compete,  after  all,  with  the  column  of  the 
Place  Vendome,  or  the  fountains  of  La  Concorde? 

What  pictures  are  there  in  the  pasteboard  gallery 
of  the  Cours  de  la  Peine  to  be  mentioned  beside  those 
of  the  long  hall  of  the  Louvre  ? And  evbn  in  the 
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mechanic  arts  there  has  been  these  many  years  a 
permanent  show  of  wonders  at  the  working-man’s 
palace  in  the  Rue  St.  Martin,  which  would  more 
than  feed  most  appetites  for  novelty,  or  for  suc- 
cessful execution. 

Yet  more;  there  are  the  gardens,  the  flowers, 
the  fountains,  the  palaces,  the  splendid  avenues, 
the  luxurious  cafes,  the  ever-changing  stage,  the 
charming  Mease  of  the  Paris  life,  w'hich,  together, 
must  make  of  the  Exhibition  only  a unit  among 
the  array  of  attractions. 

We  reckon,  then  (and  we  think  we  reckon  wise- 
ly), that  Paris  itself  will  make  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition a failure. 

In  London  the  matter  was  widely  different. 
Where  should  the  stranger,  in  that  memorable 
Hyde  Park  year,  go  in  London,  except  to  the  Hyde 
Park  Palace  ? Wrhere  should  he  delight  himself 
in  that  wilderness  of  people,  except  in  the  drawing- 
room where  the  best  of  the  people  every  day  met  ? 

Where  could  he  dine  better  than  at  Soyer’s, 
just  under  the  Crystal  Palace  wing?  Where 
could  he  see  prettier  women  than  in  the  Turkish 
court?  Where  could  ho  catch  more  sunshine 
than  where  he  w as  cheated  of  the  smoke  by  the 
crystal  roof,  and  the  play  of  the  crystal  fountaiu  ? 
Where  was  he  more  sure  of  familiar  faces,  in  a 
capital  where  familiar  faces  (to  a stranger)  are 
godsends  ? Where  could  he  relieve  himself  easier 
of  the  intense  ennui  belonging  to  a lone  wranderer 
in  London  streets,  than  in  the  Hyde  Park  Palace  ? 

It  does  not  take  half  a score  of  days  to  see  the 
things  noticeable  in  arts  which  belong  to  a stran- 
ger’s eye  in  London.  The  National  Gallery  is  a 
bonne  boucke  swallowed  fast  by  a continental  trav- 
eler ; Dulw  ich,  w ith  its  pretty  Murillos,  is  only  an- 
other ; the  Yemon  Collection  is  a third ; the  Tower 
is  a bore ; the  Zoological  Garden  a pretty  hour’s 
lounge ; Madame  Tussaud  only  a needful  horroj — 
to  see,  and  forget;  the  Tunnel  is  a tomb-like  show', 
where  a great  reputation  and  a great  w'ork  lie  bu- 
ried together;  St.  Paul’s  is  a smoky  monster  that 
you  reach  through  a mob  of  toiling  Ludgate  dray- 
horses,  or  under  the  shadow  s of  Newgate — a very 
Mammon  monster — where  you  pay  sixpences  for 
shows,  and  whence  you  come  awray  with  confused 
notions  of  a great  dome,  a gTeat  din,  and  Dakin’s 
tea-house  on  the  comer.  The  solemnity  which 
belongs  to  St.  Peter’s  and  to  Notre  Dame  does  not 
overtake  one  in  the  temple  of  London  city.  Wc 
remember  attending  service  there  many  years  ago 
(we  dare  not  say  how  many).  The  choir,  where 
the  Sunday  devotions  go  on,  seemed  full,  as  we  en- 
tered the  great  nave  of  the  church;  but  we  ob- 
served that  certain  solemn-looking  vergers,  in  flow'- 
ing  robes  of  black,  hung  about  the  iron  gratings 
that  opened  upon  the  choir.  We  observed  further 
that  certain  piously-disposed  strangers  approached 
these  vergers,  and  after  a short  conference  with 
them,  a pinch  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  a transfer  of  certain  small 
coin  (wre  could  not  tell  how  much)  to  the  left  hand 
of  the  verger,  we  observed  that  the  piously-disposed 
strangers  entered  within  the  railing.  We  ventured 
ourselves  upon  the  procedure.  We  pinched  a shil- 
ling in  readiness  (first  peeping  at  it,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  columns,  to  make  sure  that  it  w'as  not  a 
ha’penny)  ; we  approached  piously,  with  our  finger 
and  thumb  in  the  reserve  waistcoat  pocket,  bowed, 
murmured  indistinctly  a request  for  admission,  and 
tendered,  with  an  easy  carelessness,  the  shilling 
alrea^fleejded  uj>cn.  The  verger  glanced  at  the 


money,  tapped  us  on  the  shoulder,  drew  us  aw'ay 
to  another  door,  ushered  us  in,  and  directed  us,  to 
our  great  surprise,  to  one  of  the  oaken  stalls  which 
w'e  had  supposed  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  some 
high  official.  The  usual  fee,  we  afterward  learned, 
was  sixpence. 

The  man  beside  us  smelt  strongly  of  Jamaica 
rum.  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  wc  remember 
little  else  of  that  day’s  service.  It  is  not  strange 
that  it  has  always  appeared  to  us  since  a temple 
of  Mammon. 

And  this  brings  us  hack,  by  an  allowable  sweep 
of  thought  and  pen,  to  our  story  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, which  differs  widely  from  its  London  fore- 
runner, in  the  fact  that  it  has  to  contend  with  a 
thousand  charming  objects  in  the  Continental  Me- 
tropolis which  did  not  belong  to  the  gloomy  city 
on  the  Thames. 

Moreover,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
a commercial  people  should  “follow”  (suivent  the 
French  would  say)  with  a will,  an  exhibition  con- 
taining within  itself  all  the  objects  and  aims  of  a 
great  w’orld-trade  to  which  they  had  always  as- 
pired, and  of  which  they  had  reason  to  boast? 
The  English  love  trade  for  itself,  as  well  perhaps 
as  for  its  amazing  influence  in  shaping  national 
destinies ; the  French  love  trade  only  as  furnishing 
constant  supply  for  their  more  volatile  and  artistic 
w’ants.  Their  method  of  business  is  most  accurate 
and  finished ; but  they  make  you  no  boast  of  their 
railway  accomplishment,  or  of  their  nice  at^just- 
ment  of  finances.  Their  pride  lies  in  their  mag- 
nificent gardens,  and  streets,  and  palaces,  and  not, 
like  that  of  their  neighbors  over-Channel,  in  their 
docks,  their  shipping,  and  their  Birminghams. 

Even  now  your  French  friend  (if  you  have  one 
in  the  gay  capital)  will  draw'  you  away  from  under 
the  hot  vaults  of  the  Palace  of  Industry  to  enjoy  a 
sherbet  w’ith  him  under  the  awning  before  Torto- 
ni’s  door,  and  wfill  divert  talk  from  the  Limoges 
wares  and  the  magnificent  ebenisterie  of  Tahan  to 
the  pleasant  show  of  passers  by,  or  to  last  night’s 
performance  of  Madame  Riston. 


This  new  name  in  Paris  dramatic  life  brings  us 
to  another  passage  of  our  gossip,  and  to  the  record 
of  a new  divertissement  in  the  Paris  world.  Ma- 
dame Ristori  is  an  accomplished  Italian  actress 
who  has  of  late  been  electrifying  the  Parisian  w orld 
by  her  spirited  performance  of  some  of  Alficri’s 
tragedies  and  Goldoni's  comedies.  Her  success  is 
the  more  surprising,  since  the  French,  of  all  people, 
are  the  most  slow  to  admit  the  claims  of  any  rival* 
to  their  owm  favorites  of  the  stage ; yet  wc  find  the 
fair  Southron  coupled  in  flattering  terms  with  Ra- 
chel, and  there  are  those  even  who  are  disposed  to 
declare  her  superiority  to  the  Jewish  queen  of 
tragedy.  We  venture  to  clip  from  a French  paper 
a short  notice  of  her  acting  in  a powerful  play  of 
Alfieri : 

“ In  the  noble  tragedy  of  ‘Myrrlia,’  her  magnifi- 
cent genius  ha3  full  scope ; and,  scene  after  scene, 
she  electrified  the  entire  auditory  in  a manner  not 
easy  to  describe  without  the  appearance  of  exag- 
geration. 

“ Myrrha  was  the  daughter  of  Cinyras,  King 
of  Cyprus,  whom  Venus,  for  some  offense  against 
her  rites,  inspired  with  a passion  for  her  own  fa- 
ther. Alfieri  has  entirely  departed  from  the  ver- 
sion of  the  tale  given#  by  Ovid,  and  wisely— for 
that  most  sensual  of  poets,  free  as  he  was,  has  out- 
gone his  ordinary  licentiousness  jmi  ;t|iisl  Htory.  brf 
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has  had  the  grace  to  preface  his  narrative  with 
something  in  an  apologetic  strain : 

“ 1 Dira  canam : procul  hinc  nato,  pnxnil  este  parent© !' 

11  In  Ovid’s  conclusion  Myrrha  flies  to  Arabia, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  Adonis,  who  afterward 
avenges  the  cruelty  Yenus  had  been  guilty  of  to- 
ward his  mother,  by  repaying  the  passion  of  the 
goddess  for  him  with  coldness  and  disdain;  and 
finally,  Myrrha  was  changed  into  a tree  bearing 
her  name. 

“ Such  a subject,  like  most  mythological  fables, 
seems  far  removed  from  all  human  sympathy;  but 
Alfieri,  by  confining  the  objects  of  his  tragedy  to 
the  display  of  the  consuming  passion  of  the  hapless 
heroine,  and  the  horror  and  remorse  it  inspires  her 
with,  has  invested  it  with  deep  interest;  and  in 
the  hands  of  a great  tragedian,  such  as  Madame 
Ristori,  the  passion  and  the  suffering  are  so  perfect, 
that  the  revolting  or  impossible  uature  of  the  sub- 
ject altogether  disappears  before  the  reality  of  the 
acting. 

“The  first  great  scene  is  between  Myrrha  and 
her  parents;  she  is  moving  toward  her  mother 
when  her  eye  suddenly  rests  upon  the  king.  Her 
look  of  mingled  shame,  dread,  and  irrepressible 
delight,  and  the  tone  in  which  she  utters  the  words : 

44 4 O del  1 cho  veggo, 

Anco  U padre  I’ 

reveals  at  once  her  whole  story.  By  the  acting 
of  Madame  Ristori  in  this  tragedy,  the  implacable 
Venus  of  the  ancients,  the  frenzy  of  Sappho,  Phae- 
dra, and  the  Pythonissa  become  understood.  From 
her  first  entrance  on  the  stage,  the  frightful  influ- 
ence of  her  passion  seems  ever  before  its  unhappy 
victim;  she  contends  against  it  in  vain;  she  calls 
for  death ; she  would  seek  the  quiet  of  the  gTave 
while  she  is  yet  innocent.  Her  delivery  of  the 
passage  in  which  she  reproaches  her  mother  with 
being  the  source  of  all  her  woes,  and  in  which  she 
implores  her  to  put  an  end  to  her  wretched  exist- 
ence, was  sublime : the  expression  she  threw  into 
the  final  word 

44  4 Aucor  n*6  tempo — 

Sono  innocentc — quasi ! * 

seemed  to  send  a thrill  throughout  the  house. 
There  is  but  one  performance  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  Myrrha  of  Ristori — the  Phae- 
dra of  Rachel.” 

And  the  enthusiastic  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  piece  the  audience  were  not 
satisfied  until  the  fair  stranger  had  made  her  ap- 
pearance three  times  before  the  curtain  to  receive 
as  many  outbursts  of  applause. 

Goldoni,  strange  to  say,  does  not  seem  so  relish- 
able  by  the  French  as  Alfieri ; and,  aside  from  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  one  of  the  Comic  Italian 
troupe,  the  company  does  not  command  any  gen- 
eral attention. 


Tick  young  King  of  Portugal,  ever}’  body  knows, 
is  on  his  travels,  and  is  meeting  with  regal  f5te- 
roakings  in  his  honor,  wdiich  contrast  quite  strong- 
ly with  the  small  array  of  trumpeters  who  hang 
upon  the  skirts  of  Messrs.  Fillmore  and  Van  Buren. 

The  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  among  others,  has  but 
lately  given  a ball  in  his  honor  at  the  Hotel  dc 
Ville,  -which  is  said  to  have  surpassed  in  brilliancy 
all  the  previous  fetes  which  have  made  gay  that 
princely  palace  of  the  city.  Again,  as  in  the  win- 
ter past,  fountains  were  brought  into  plentiful 
gush  along  the  corridors,  and  a mimic  cascade  of 
St.  Cloud  tumbled  dolvn  its  real  waters  from  ad- 
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mirably  concealed  distance,  over  ledges  of  ficti- 
tious marble,  and  eddied  away  in  great  pools,  upon 
which  painted  lamps  were  floating,  and  tall  ever- 
greens cast  their  shadow.  The  King  of  Portugal 
and  Queen  Dowager  of  Spain  W'ere  both  there ; and 
the  Princess  Mathilde  played  the  part  of  the  lady 
patroness. 

Pray,  what  thinks  Mr.  Greeley  of  the  claim  (on 
the  part  of  the  French  officials)  that  these  costly 
fetes  distribute  labor,  and  pence,  and  happiness 
among  the  French  people  ? Ten  thousand  guests 
(for  a Hotel  dc  Ville  ball  counts  so  great  a num- 
ber) must  wear  ten  thousand  pairs  of  French  white 
gloves;  ten  thousand  pairs  of  French  w'hite  gloves 
cost  twenty  thousand  French  francs;  and  these 
twenty  thousand  francs  go  into  the  pockets  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  F rench  workers.  If  the  gloves 
count  thus  much,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  coif- 
fures, of  the  toilets,  of  the  lace  bedraggled  in  the 
struggle,  of  the  five  tliousamid  hackney  carriages, 
of  the  vast  consumption  of  gas  and  punch  (all  re- 
quiring workers) ; and  finally,  of  the  hundreds  of 
artificers,  w ho  consume  weeks  in  accomplishing  the 
preparations  for  the  fete  ? 


Speaking  of  French  gains,  brings  to  our  mind 
the  greater  and  less  orderly  gain  which  belongs  to 
a Queen’s  drawing-room  in  London.  A late  vic- 
tim gives  us,  in  a foreign  paper,  a short  story  of 
her  suffering,  which  w e venture  to  embody  in  our 
gossip.  The  writer  is  a lady,  who  was  present  at 
the  last  birth-day  drawing-room,  and  relates  the 
results  of  her  experience.  After  the  indulgence  of 
various  stately  hallucinations,  she  tells  us  that  she 
alighted  from  her  carriage,  and  soon  found  herself 
in  a long  and  stifling  passage,  at  the  tail  of  a dire- 
ful struggle.  The  object  of  the  lady  athletes 
around  her,  intermixed  with  wrestlers  of  the 
coarser  sex,  wras  to  make  their  way  to  a staircase 
in  the  distance,  which  offered,  as  they  fondly  sup- 
posed, a termination  to  their  sorrow's.  In  process 
of  time,  and  after  a severe  contest,  this  goal  was 
reached,  but  it  proved  to  be  rather  the  portal  to 
the  Temple  of  Suffering,  than  an  exit  from  its  pre- 
cincts. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  feathers  and  rapiers, 
trains  and  spurs,  were  jostled  and  jammed  togeth- 
er; and  the  result  was  that  a lobby  was  attained, 
a door,  and  a wai ting-room.  In  this  place  it  is 
that  the  “ Pen”  is  set  up.  The  term  is  taken  from 
Smithfield,  and  indicates,  in  the  present  instance, 
a course  of  proceeding  worthy  of  that  ancient  mark- 
et. Ladies  arc  hurried  across  the  room,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  a passage,  divided  off  by  a 
rope  from  the  body  of  the  chamber.  Up  this  nar- 
row strait  they  can  only  advance  two  and  two 
abreast ; and  the  constant  effort  is  to  prevent  inter- 
lopers from  dodging  in  from  beneath  the  rope,  and 
thus  snatching  away  the  hard-earned  conquest  of 
hours  of  struggle. 

The  fight  continues,  however,  until  the  strag- 
gling line  of  feathers,  swords,  laced  coats,  and 
hoops  are  discharged  into  the  a^oining  room.  In 
this,  and  in  the  succeeding  chamber,  quietr— or 
comparative  quiet — prevails,  in  an  instant,  and 
just  as  she  is  recovering  breath  after  the  whirl,  and 
the  struggle  over  the  rope,  the  visitor  finds  herself 
in  the  presence  of  Majesty. 

She  makes  a subdued  courtesy,  and  the  next  in- 
stant is  warned  by  the  high  palace  police  to  pass 
on — “ pass  on !” 

No  delay  is  possible ; the  pressure  from  behind 
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is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  She  finds  herself  urged 
along  another  pen ; there  is  another  quarrel  for 
precedence  above  and  below  the  crimson  rope,  and 
the  visitor  presently  finds  herself  discharged  into 
the  passage  from  which  she  originally  started. 

She  now  adds  another  unit  to  the  crowd  of  mis- 
erable beings  who  are  trying  to  breast  their  way 
oat  against  the  advancing  throng;  and  finally, 
fatigued,  fainting  perhaps,  heated  by  her  long 
struggle,  she  is  compelled  to  wait  for  hours  until 
her  carriage  can  be  summoned,  and  make  its  ap- 
proach within  reasonable  distance.  Thus  she  pays 
five  hours  of  dismal  struggle  and  annoyance  for 
one  half  instant  of  the  smile  of  royalty.  * 

Yet  our  pleasant  lady  paragraphist  does  not  for 
a moment  seem  to  admit  that  she  is  paying  a dear 
price  for  a small  good,  and  only  regrets,  at  the  end, 
that  so  much  confusion  should  belong  always  to  the 
performance  of  so  delightful  a duty. 

Her  only  moral  is — not  exactly  of  the  Layard 
stamp — that  a larger  palace  should  be  built ; and 
“ she  ha9  no  doubt”  (a  sound  womanly  faith)  “ that 
that  the  English  nation  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  the  bill  of  any  architect  wTho  might  bo  em- 
ployed to  prepare  a suite  of  apartments,  in  which 
English  ladies  might  be  received  by  their  sover- 
eign without  being  exposed  to  so  much  danger  and 
pain.” 

Punch  treats  the  matter  of  the  Palace  mob  to 
this  pleasant  squib : 

“ The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Sale. — ‘ By  command : 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  has  the  honor  to  announce 
that  he  will,  this  day,  sell  by  auction,  at  his  rooms, 
St.  James’s  Palace,  at  four  r.M.  precisely,  a large 
and  valuable  collection  of  dropped  and  tom-off 
articles,  principally  of  ladies’  costume,  left  behind 
in  the  passage  and  the  “ Pen,”  at  the  last  Drawing- 
room, in  consequence  of  the  crowd  and  the  scuffle ; 
the  same  being  unclaimed  by  their  owners. 

“ 1 Ilis  Lordship  invites  the  attention  of  the  Fe- 
male aspirants  to  Fashion  among  the  Middling 
Classes  to  a splendid  lot  of  Plumes  of  Ostrich 
Feathers,  highly  superb,  though  in  a slightly  crum- 
pled state,  from  which,  as  is  well  known,  they  can 
be  restored  to  their  pristine  splendor  by  the  agency 
of  the  Steam  issuing  from  the  Spout  of  a common 
Kettle  (tea-kettle).  A few  select  Specimens  of 
Jewelry — consisting  of  Diamond  Buckles,  Brace- 
lets, etc. — will  also  be  submitted  to  public  compe- 
tition ; and  the  Lord  Chancellor  feels  himself  war- 
ranted in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  majority 
of  these  Articles  have  been  probably  lost  by  Dis- 
tinguished and  Illustrious  Unknowui  Foreigners, 
whose  ignorance  of  the  Customs  of  the  British 
Court  has  extinguished  in  their  minds  the  idea  of 
recovering  the  Valuables  in  question.  The  Cata- 
logue will  comprise  a Miscellaneous  but  Superb 
Lot  of  Chaplets,  Wreaths,  Artificial  Flowers,  Rib- 
bons, Lace,  Trimmings,  and  French  Cambric  Hand- 
kerchiefs ; numerous  White  Kid  Gloves  of  superior 
make,  and  a variety  of  the  most  elegant  White 
Satin  Shoes,  at  an  immensely  low  Figure,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  Odd  Pairs.  Any  Lady  moving 
in  an  exclusively  Civic  Circle,  wTill  find  this  an  el- 
igible opportunity  of  putting  her  foot  into  what 
may,  with  a high  degree  of  probability,  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  the  slipper  of  a Duchess. 

44  4 N.B.  A Tortoise-shell  Snuff-box  and  two  Pa- 
pier-Mache ditto,  for  which  no  Claimants  have 
turned  up ; one  Vinaigrette,  and  three  blue,  silver- 
mounted  Boutes  of  Preston  Salts.  To  be  sold 
without  reserve.’ " 
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It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  English  people 
are  disposed,  just  now,  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
palaces.  We  are  not  among  those  who  echo  the 
Chartist  cry  of  sudden  dethronement  to  all  the 
placemen  of  England,  whether  of  royal  or  of  noble 
birth,  and  if  the  radicals  should  some  fine  day 
achieve  their  aims  and  win  the  Bank  and  the  Pal- 
ace, we  have  a fear  that  they  might  prove  as  intol- 
erable monopolists  of  all  the  government  good 
things  as  those  who  w*cnt  before  them.  But  we 
do  fancy  that  there  should  be  room  made  for  a few 
more  of  God’s  British  creatures  (whether  high  Or 
low  by  birth,  if  only  they  have  earnest  manliness) 
at  the  vote-box,  or  in  the  Church  and  army,  and 
at  Westminster : we  fancy — and  have  cherished  the 
fancy  this  many  a day — that  a few  branches  should 
be  lopped  away  from  the  cumbersome,  venerable 
old  oaks  which  have  so  long  engrossed  the  best  En- 
glish sward-land,  and  so  give  a little  sunshine  to 
the  butter-cups  and  small  things — maybe  some 
young  oak — which  grow'  below ; and  which,  with 
verge  enough,  might  possibly  have  fruit  to  bear, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  some  healthful  perfume  to 
fling  out. 

For  the  mere  looker-on — for  the  visitor  even,  who 
is  alive  only  to  social  or  artistic  indulgence — we 
can  conceive  of  no  national  condition  richer  than 
that  of  England  : those  wide  parks,  engrossing  rich 
grain  lands  for  their  fattened  lawns ; those  homes, 
kept  by  inevitable  tenure  to  be  homes  for  centuries : 
those  firesides,  ripening  ever  w ith  richest  memories 
of  generations  gone ; those  periodic  festivities,  giv- 
ing marks  to  the  years,  and  kindling  the  w armth  of 
old  family  affections — all  these  are  the  channingest 
things  imaginable — for  those  who  enjoy  them. 

Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many 
a poor  man  enjoys  these  things  as  well  as  the  rich. 
Very  many  a cottage  home  is  made  glad  in  England 
by  its  nearness  to  a noble  house ; many  a hob-nail 
treads  writh  pride  and  joy  the  footpaths  of  my  lord ; 
many  a pious  verger  flits  about  the  cathedral  aisles 
with  great  peace  in  his  heart.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  many  a curat o w’ho  pines  for  a hum- 
ble pittance  from  some  Durham  treasure-box  ; 
many  a younger  son  who  carries  bitter  thoughts  in 
his  Iwsom ; many  a fitful,  earnest  one,  with  expans- 
ive thought,  who  feels  hedged  by  the  limits  which 
hem  him  round — conscious  of  higher  endeavor  in 
him  than  has  room  to  air  itself  withal — feeling  inly 
and  deeply  the  sense  of  shade — shade  of  great  houses, 
which  stand  so  high  beside  his  father’s  acres  that 
no  sun  can  come  to  gladden  them 

It  is  not  enough  to  saj'  to  such,  “Humble  men 
have  risen for,  struggle  long  as  he  will,  his  toil 
brings  him  only  to  that  stand-point  where  hundreds 
of  his  inferiors  hold  place  by  right  of  circumstance. 


While  w’c  speak  of  English  place  and  society,  let 
us  drop  a note  on  the  presence  the  other  day  of  Mr. 
Fillmoro  at  St.  James.  We  hear  that  he  was  kindly 
received ; his  politics  were  looked  always  upon  w ith 
a kindly  eye  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  it  was  a 
good  occasion  to  wipe  away  memory  of  the  hard 
things  which  have  been  spoken  on  cither  side  anent 
the  Conference  of  Ostend.  It  was  odd,  say  the 
journals,  to  see  the  lack  of  ceremony  with  which 
an  ex  President  was  treated  by  his  countrymen : 
and  somewhat  bewildering  to  a European  to  ob- 
serve a man  who  has  held  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Great  Republic  so  utterly  fallen  away  to  a citizen’s 
condition,  and  taking  rank  after  the  Embassador 
of  his  nation.  Startling,  perhaps,  to  a European ; 
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bat  very  satisfying  and  fall  of  pride  to  a hearty 
American,  who  loves  such  tokens  of  the  quietude 
with  which  power  with  us  is  laid  down  and  the 
simple  habit  of  the  citizen  put  on. 

What  a contrast  between  the  modest  progress 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  the  junketings  which  belong 
to  the  royal  journey  of  the  boy-king  of  Portugal ! 
The  first,  only  a little  time  back,  the  chiefest  rep- 
resentative of  a nation  whose  ships  could  fio&t  all 
the  population  and  all  the  wealth  of  Portugal ; and 
yet  now'  more  quiet,  and  with  less  retinue  than 
belongs  to  the  butler  of  the  Southern  king.  We 
must  confess  that  wre  love  to  witness  and  to  read  of 
6uch  tangible  demonstrations  of  the  quietude  and 
evenness  with  which  our  great  national  forces  W’ork 
and  spend  themselves,  to  resolve  their  cumulative 
strength  into  integral  Republicans  again,  clothed 
only  with  their  old  Republican  simplicity. 


Wiiilk  so  many  Americans  are  crossing  over 
seas,  and  while  the  home-talk  of  nativism  and  its 
claims  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  reckon  the  probable  position  of  such 
Americans  as  may  now',  or  as  will  in  the  years 
coming,  establish  themselves  in  Europe. 

Nor  is  this  altogether  a fiancy  to  be  sneered 
away : the  proportion  of  resident  Americans  is  in- 
creasing every  year  in  European  cities ; the  con- 
viction forces  itself  upon  very  many  in  our  crowd- 
ed hotels  that  in  Europe  the  jnan  of  pleasure  has 
far  more  comfort  for  his  money;  the  man  of  fash- 
ion has  more  sway  for  his  fancies ; and  the  man 
indulgent  in  books,  or  intellectual  pursuits  of  any 
unprofessional  character,  finds  four-fold  reach  for 
his  endeavor.  Wc  do  not  affect  to  sneer  at  the 
bountiful  profusion  of  our  table  c Vhdtes,  or  the  gor- 
geous decorations  of  our  public  salons ; but  a man 
by  much  living,  and  much  study  of  the  better 
modes  of  living,  will  outlive  the  love  for  those  pa- 
tent splendors:  they  feed  the  desire  of  business 
men,  and  business  men’s  wives,  wrho  have  only 
money  in  their  eye ; but  after  the  love  of  money 
has  ripened  into  possession,  there  come  other  loves 
—if  not  to  the  fathers,  yet  to  the  children— and 
these  seek  gratification  in  those  other-side  countries, 
where  pleasure  has  been  the  study  of  centuries. 

Home  love,  too,  which  draws  back  the  English, 
wherever  they  may  wander,  is  growing  every  day 
of  smaller  force  in  the  American  character;  and 
the  man  who  can  bait  his  money-traps  under  the 
pestilential  airs  of  New'  Orleans,  or  cast  off  kindred 
for  a measurement  of  his  strength  against  Western 
fevers,  will  not  easily  be  drawn  away  from  the 
Rhine  or  Paris,  if  he  finds  gratification  there.  A 
love  and  a study  of  the  Continental  languages  is 
also  growing  apace  with  us ; and  our  daughters,  if 
not  ourselves,  can  market  in  the  St.  Honor6  or  upon 
the  Unter  den  Linden  more  freely  and  fearlessly 
than  in  the  stalls  by  Fulton  Ferry.  American 
boys  are  thickening  in  the  Genevese  schools;  and 
with  the  lift  of  these  glorious  mountains  in  their 
thought,  what  wonder  if  they  stay  there  in  after 
time  for  a new'  hearing  of  the  storm-winds  of  the 
Alps,  and  a ncAv  rapture  in  the  sunsets  that  hang 
a rosy  glory  on  Mont  Blanc  ? 

Even  we,  covering  our  page  by  inches,  in  our 
office  solitude,  w ith  our  thermometer  ranging  fear- 
fully near  to  the  hundreds,  find  visions  haunting 
us  of  whitened  cottages  in  tangled  meshes  of  foli- 
age, which  flourished  and  shadowed  us  once  within 
sound  of  the  oar-dips  upon  Lake  Leman.  We 
seem  to  aee^the  hillside  purpling  with  grapes ; wc 
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seem  to  trace  footpaths  along  through  shadowed 
grass-lands ; we  seem  to  see  the  quaint  hats  of  the 
maidens  of  the  Canton  Vaud ; we  seem  to  hear  the 
chorus  of  boy-voices  riding  over  the  water,  and 
bringing  echoes  from  the  Savoyard  hills ; we  seem 
to  feel  the  balm  of  the  cool  lake-breezes  on  our 
cheek;  wc  seem  to  see  the  queer  square-rigged 
boats,  with  high  prows,  idling  on  the  watery  mir- 
ror, which  catches  and  repeats  the  mountains;  we 
seem  to  glory  in  the  quiet  and  the  stillness,  and 
wish — ah,  how  warmly ! — that  our  pleasant  sum- 
mer seeming  was  all  changed  into  a Swiss  reality. 

And  why  not?  Why  not  you  or  we — provided 
there  be  no  strong  friends  to  tear  from — pack  and 
away  ? Why  not  help  to  balance  the  account  with 
Europe  ? Why  not  offset  the  immigration  hither 
for  labor  and  for  money  with  a counter-emigration 
thither  for  quiet  and  for  beauty  ? 

Do  you  love  fields  that  rejoice  in  fatness  ? there 
is  the  whole  valley  from  Gex  to  the  borders  of  Lake 
Geneva.  Do  you  love  flowers  ? you  can  line  your 
path  with  primroses  and  anemones.  Do  you  love 
a neat  and  orderly  household?  the  Swiss  are  the 
charmingest  of  servants.  Do  you  love  society? 
Vevay  is  the  august  drawing-room  of  Europe.  Do 
you  love  books  and  men  of  mind  ? in  your  very  eye 
are  the  towers  of  universities  and  the  steeple  of 
D’Aubigne.  Do  you  love  nature  ? lo ! the  mount- 
ains. Do  you  love  a simple  faith?  every  valley 
has  its  Sunday  bell.  Do  you  love  good  cheer? 
there  is  no  Maine  Law  in  Switzerland. 

Shall  we  go,  then,  or  stay  ? Let  us  ponder  upon 
it  a while,  and  enter  down  our  answer  in  the  month 
to  come. 


(fftitnr’fi  Dnnnfr. 

ON  41  Independence  Day”  we  took  steamer  for 
the  county  of  Rockland,  determined  to  pass  the 
Fourth  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  desirous  of  re- 
freshing our  patriotism  amidst  scenes  hallowed  by 
the  sacred  memories  of  the  Revolution.  We  vis- 
ited Washington’s  Head-quarters  at  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Tappan ; the  44  Seventy-six  House,”  where 
Andrb  was  confined,  the  place  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted, the  grave  where  he  was  buried,  and  whence 
he  wras  exhumed.  We  conversed  with  a venerable 
lady  who  gave  him  four  beautiful  peaches  on  the 
morning  in  w’hich  he  w'ent  forth  to  die.  aHe 
thanked  me  with  a sweet  smile,”  she  said ; 44  but 
somehow'  or  ’nother  he  didn’t  seem  to  have  no  ap- 
petite. He  only  bit  into  one  of  ’em.” 

Standing  by  his  grave,  we  could  see,  across  the 
broad  Hudson,  the  very  place  where  he  w as  arrest- 
ed by  Van  Wart,  Williams,  and  Paulding,  and  the 
gleaming  of  the  w’hitc  monument  erected  to  their 
memory ; the  place  where  Washington  stood  when 
Andrb  went  forth  to  die,  and  the  stone  house  whenoe 
he  was  taken  to  die  upon  a gallows. 

The  following  account  of  Andrb’s  execution  is 
one  of  the  most  minute  and  interesting  that  we 
have  ever  read.  It  was  furnished  to  Mr.  Will- 
iam G.  Ilaeselbarth,  of  Rockland  County,  the  his- 
tory of  which  he  is  engaged  in  writing.  It  was 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a soldier  in  Colonel 
Jeduthan  Baldwin’s  regiment,  a part  of  which  was 
stationed  a short  distance  from  where  poor  Andrfe 
suffered. 

44  One  of  our  men,  whose  name  was  Armstrong, 
being  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  workmen  at  his 
trade  in  the  regiment,  was  selected  to  mal^e  his 
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coffin,  which  he  did,  and  painted  it  black,  as  was 
the  custom  at  that  period. 

44  At  this  time  Andrfe  was  confined  in  what  was 
called  the  Old  Dutch  Church — a small  stone  build- 
ing with  only  one  door,  and  closely  guarded  by  six 
sentinels. 

“When  the  hour  appointed  for  his  execution 
arrived,  which  was  at  two  o’olock  in  the  afternoon, 
a guard  of  three  hundred  men  were  paraded  at  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  A kind  of  procession  was 
formed  by  placing  the  guard  in  single  file  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  In  front  were  a large  number 
of  American  officers  of  high  rank  on  horseback. 
These  were  followed  by  the  wagon  containing  An- 
dre's coffin,  then  a large  number  of  officers  on  foot, 
with  Andrfc  in  their  midst. 

44  The  procession  wound  slowly  up  a moderately 
rising  ground  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  west. 
On  the  top  was  a field  without  any  inclosure ; and 
on  this  was  a very  high  gallows,  made  by  setting 
up  two  poles  or  crotchets,  and  laying  a pole  on 
the  top. 

44  The  wagon  that  contained  the  coffin  was  drawn 
directly  under  the  gallows.  In  a short  time  An- 
drfc  stepped  into  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon,  then 
on  his  coffin,  took  ofif  his  hat,  and  laid  it  down ; 
then  placed  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  and  walked 
very  uprightly  back  and  forth  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  wagon  would  permit,  at  the  same 
time  casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  pole  over  his 
head  and  the  whole  scenery  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. 

44  He  was  dressed  in  a complete  British  uniform. 
His  coat  was  of  the  brightest  scarlet,  faced  and 
trimmed  with  the  most  beautiful  green.  His  un- 
der-clothes, vest,  and  breeches  were  bright  buff ; 
he  had  a long  and  beautiful  head  of  hair,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  fashion,  w’as  wound  with  a black 
ribbon  and  hung  down  his  back. 

44  Not  many  minutes  after  he  took  his  stand  upon 
the  coffin,  the  executioner  stepped  into  the  wagon 
with  a halter  in  his  hand,  on  one  end  of  which  was 
what  the  soldiers  in  those  days  called  4 a hang- 
man's knot,’  which  he  attempted  to  put  over  the 
head  and  around  the  neck  of  Andrb;  but  by  a sud- 
den movement  of  his  hand,  this  was  prevented. 

44  Andrfe  now  took  off  the  handkerchief  from  his 
neck,  unpinned  his  shirt-collar,  and  deliberately 
took  the  cord  of  the  halter,  put  it  over  his  head, 
and  placed  the  knot  directly  under  his  right  ear, 
and  drew  it  very  snugly  to  his  neck.  He  then 
took  from  his  coat-pocket  a handkerchief,  and  tied 
It  before  his  eyes.  This  done,  the  officer  who  com- 
manded spoke  in  rather  a loud  voice,  and  said — 

44  4 His  arms  must  be  tied.1 

44  Andrh  at  once  pulled  down  the  handkerchief 
which  he  had  just  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  drew  from 
his  pocket  a second  one,  which  he  gave  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, and  then  replaced  his  handkerchief. 

44  His  arms  at  this  time  were  tied  just  above  the 
dhow,  and  behind  the  back. 

44  The  rope  was  then  made  fast  to  the  pole  over- 
head. The  wagon  was  very  suddenly  drawn  from 
under  the  gallows,  which,  together  with  the  length 
of  rope,  gave  him  a most  tremendous  swing  back 
and  forth ; but  in  a few  moments  he  hung  entirely 
atill. 


“During  the  whole  transaction  he  seemed  f 
little  daunted  as  John  Rogers  when  he  was  aboc 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake,  although  hie  countenanc 
was  rather  pale. 

44  He  remained  hanging  from  twenty  to  thirt 
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minutes,  and  during  that  time  the  chambers  of 
death  wero  never  stiller  than  the  multitude  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Orders  were  given  to 
cut  the  rope  and  take  him  down  without  letting 
him  fall.  This  was  done,  and  his  body  carefully 
laid  on  the  ground. 

“ Shortly  after  the  guard  was  withdrawn,  and 
spectators  were  permitted  to  come  forward  to  view 
the  corpse ; but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  it  was 
some  time  before  I could  get  an  opportuni ty.  When 
I was  able  to  do  this,  his  coat,  ve9t,  and  breeches 
had  been  taken  off,  and  his  body  laid  in  the  coffin, 
covered  by  some  undcr-clothcs.  The  top  of  the 
coffin  was  not  put  on. 

44 1 viewed  the  corpse  more  carefully  than  I had 
ever  done  that  of  any  human  being  before.  His 
head  was  very  much  on  one  side,  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  halter  had  drawn  upon 
his  neck.  His  face  appeared  to  be  greatly  swollen 
and  very  black,  resembling  a high  degree  of  mor- 
tification. It  was  indeed  a most  shocking  sight  to 
behold. 

44  There  were,  at  this  time,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  coffin,  two  young  men  of  uncommon  short 
stature.  They  were  not  more  than  four  feet  high. 
Their  dress  was  extremely  gaudy.  One  of  them 
had  the  clothes  just  taken  from  Andrfc  hanging  on 
his  arm.  I took  particular  pains  to  learn  w ho  they 
were,  and  was  informed  that  they  were  his  servants, 
sent  up  from  New  York  to  take  care  of  his  clothes 
— but  what  other  business  I did  not  learn. 

44 1 now  turned  to  take  a view*  of  the  executioner, 
who  w*as  still  standing  by  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
gallows.  I walked  near  enough  to  him  to  have 
laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  him 
directly  in  the  face.  He  appeared  to  be  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age ; his  beard  of  some  two 
weeks'  growth ; and  his  whole  face  covered  with 
j what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
! outside  of  a gTeasy  pot.  A more  frightful-looking 
creature  I never  beheld.  His  whole  countenance 
bespoke  him  to  be  a fit  instrument  for  the  business 
he  had  been  doing. 

44 1 remained  upon  the  spot  until  scarcely  twenty 
| persons  were  left ; but  the  coffin  was  still  beside 
the  grave,  which  had  previously  been  dug. 

44 1 returned  to  my  tent  with  my  mind  deeply 
imbued  with  the  shocking  scene  which  I had  been 
called  to  witness.” 


We  took  the  ensuing  beautifal  lines  from  our 
omnium-depository  on  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
brightest  days  of 44  the  leafy  month  of  June 

Go  forth,  thou  care-worn  man. 

And  roam  the  woods  once  more ; 

The  forest  pathway  tread, 

And  by  the  river's  shore. 

Forget  thy  hoarded  gold, 

Thou  reckless  man  of  sin. 

And  let  tills  autumn  morning 
A short-lived  homage  win. 

Go  forth,  thou  languid  form. 

Thou  that  art  doom'd  to  die. 

Whose  fete  is  written  in  that  flush 
And  in  that  glassy  eye. 

Go  forth,  and  once  again 
Revel  in  this  pure  air; 

Unconscious  of  tho  future. 

Pour  forth  a hopeful  prayer. 


Wi  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  a better 
specimen  of  what  may  be  called  Staggering 
gunge  than  the  following  from  Punch  : 

Original  from 
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“The  account  purports  to  come  from  a corre- 
spondent at  Berlin,  who  had  had  the  honor  of  din- 
ing with  the  King,  just  before  Lord  John  Russell 
arrived  at  that  capital  on  an  important  political 
mission.  4 After  dinner,’  King  Frederick  William 
complained  grievously  to  the  4 Correspondent*  of  a 
statement  which  had  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
to  the  following  effect : 

44  4 Lord  John  Russell  goes  to  Berlin  to  ascertain, 
if  possible , the  real  meaning  of  the  King  of  Prussia .’ 

“The  King  dwelt  with  much  emphasis  upon  the 
words  4 if  possible ,’  as  being  peculiarly  offensive. 
In  directing  his  remarks  on  those  objectionable  ex-  | 
pressions  to  the  4 Correspondent,’  the  monarch  did  | 
him  the  honor  to  use  the  English  language,  as  when 
talking  to  the  English  it  is  his  custom  to  use  it  al- 
ways in  the  afternoon. 

44  Ilis  Majesty,”  says  the 14  Correspondent,” 14  was 
pleased  to  say : 

44  4 1 f posh  hie  ! VThytfpmhble  f Whoss  Loijohn- 
rual  come  Berlinfor  tashtain  mymeanig///x)*M/c  f 
Youunstan  mymeanigwellenough ! Youtti  no  dif- 
ficulty in  unstan  mymean — ic ! Now  do  y’olefella  ? 
Vevwellzhen!  Whatshay  ifposhble  for?  Shif  I 
coo’n  shpeakplain?  Donishpeakplain?  No  in- 
st  ink  ness  in  my  prunciation — izher?  You  ’stin- 
guish  cv  word  I shay.  Donu  ? Wellzhen,  ifposh- 
ble ’s  ’bsured.  ’Fposhble  ’sh  erroneous.  ’Fposh- 
ble’s  a gratuishous  assumsh’n — ’fpossble  is.  I won’t 
have  ifpossble.  Share’s  no  ’sh  thing  *s  if  poshibil- 
ity.  Nev’  lem  me  hear  that  ovs’vation  anymore ! 
— and  poshdecanter : and  aff  zhat,  ifposhble,  we’ll 
smoeigar.’ 

44  At  a later  period  of  the  evening  His  Majesty 
reverted  to  the  topic  of  these  unpleasant  words 
which  evidently  4 stuck  in  the  royal  gizzard.’  On 
the  last  occasion  the  King  was  so  overcome  that  he 
cried,  and  his  utterance  was  choked  to  such  a de- 
gree that  the  4 Correspondent’  was  deprived  of  the 
ability  to  present  a report  of  his  observations.” 

All  which  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  is  not  a strict  prohibitionist,  if  he  indeed 
believes  in  the  44  Maine  Law”  at  alL 


Thk  Oriental  correspondent  of  a contemporary, 
writing  from  the  scene  of  war  of  the  allied  army  in 
Europe,  speaks  of  the  “miserable  system”  of  the 
British  Government,  by  which  a large  mqjority  of 
the  officers  are  selected  because  they  happen  to  be 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy — uneducated  for 
soldiers,  and  totally  without  any  experience  as  such, 
and  whose  only  qualifications  arc  their  accidental 
birth  and  unearned  wealth;  and  adds:  44  One  can 
not  but  exclaim,  ‘West  Point  forever!  long  life 
and  prosperity  to  this  American  institution  which 
knows  no  birth  and  no  wealth,  and  where  merit 
alone  advances  the  man !’  ” When  we  read  this, 
we  thought  of  the  annexed  most  biting  satirical 
piece  of  poetry,  from  an  English  “outspoken” 
journal,  which  has  lain  for  some  time  in  our 
Drawer : 

A SONG  OF  THE  PEERAGE. 

JffV  LOUD  T02CK0DDY. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy’s  the  son  of  an  Earl, 

Hit  hair  U straight,  but  his  whisker's  curl ; 

His  lordship's  forehead  is  far  from  wide. 

But  there's  plenty  of  room  for  the  brains  inside ; 

He  writes  his  name  with  indifferent  ease. 

He  is  rather  uncertain  about  the  “d’s;” 

Bnt  what  does  it  matter  if  two  or  one. 

To  the  Earl  of  FitzdottereU's  eldest  son  t 

3fy  Lord  Tomnoddy  to  college  went— 


Rules,  and  windows,  and  heads  he  broke ; 
Authorities  winked : 44  Young  men  will  joke ;” 
He  never  peeped  inside  of  a book. 

But  in  two  years’  time  a 44  degree”  he  took : 

And  the  newspapers  vaunted  the  honors  won 
By  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterell’s  eldest  son. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  came  ont  in  the  world. 
Waists  were  tighten’d,  and  ringlets  curl’d, 
Virgins  languish’d,  and  matrons  smil’d — 

’Tis  true,  his  lordship  is  rather  wild ; 

In  very  queer  places  he  spends  his  life — 
There’s  talk  of  some  children,  by  nobody's  wife: 
But  wo  mustn’t  look  close  into  what  is  dono 
By  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  must  settle  down — 

There’s  a vacant  seat  in  the  family  town ! 

(It’s  time  he  should  sow  his  eccentric  oats) — 
lie  hasn’t  the  wit  to  apply  for  votes ; 

He  can  not  e’en  learn  his  election  speech. 

Three  phrases  he  speaks — a mistake  in  each  I 
And  then  breaks  down — but  the  borough  is  won 
For  the  Earl  of  Fitzdottcrel’s  eldest  son. 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  prefers  the  Guards, 

(The  House  is  a bore)  so!— it's  on  the  cords! 

My  lord  is  a cornet  At  twenty-three, 

A major  at  twenty-six  is  he — 

He  never  drew  a sword  except  on  drill ; 

The  tricks  of  parade  lie  has  learnt  but  111 — 

A lieutenant-colonel  at  thirty-ono 
Is  the  Earl  of  Fitzdottcrcl’s  eldest  son  I 

My  Lord  Tomnoddy  Is  thirty-four; 

The  earl  can  last  but  a few  years  more. 

My  lord  in  the  Peers  will  take  ills  placo ; 

Her  Majesty's  counsels  his  words  will  grace. 
Office  he’ll  hold,  and  patronage  sway ; 

Fortunes  and  lives  ho  will  vote  away — 

And  what  are  Ills  qualifications?— One ! 

He’s  the  Earl  of  Fitzdotterel’s  eldest  son ! 


A runaway  couple,  44  true  lovrers”  of  the  most 
fervent  Yankee  stamp,  arrived  at  a small  inn  near 
Boston,  and  wanted  the  landlord  to  send  for  a min- 
ister to  “splice  ’em,”  and  to  “be  quick  about  it.” 

The  landlord  complied,  and  the  ‘‘licensed  min- 
ister” came. 

44 Be  you  the  minister?”  asked  the  bridegroom. 

44 1 am,”  replied  he. 

44  Oh ! you  bey  eh  ? What’s  your  name  ?” 

44  Stiggins.” 

44  Wal,  n6ow,  Stiggins,”  said  the  Yankee,  44  du  it 
up  brown,  and  your  money  is  ready and  forth- 
with the  reverend  gentleman  commenced; 

44  You  will  please  to  join  hands.” 

The  Yankee  stood  up  by  his  lady-love,  and  seized 
her  fervently  by  the  hand. 

44  You  promise,  Mr.  A ,”  said  the  parson,  to 

take  this  woman — ” 

44  Yaas !”  said  the  bridegroom. 

44  To  be  your  lawful  and  wedded  wife  ?” 

41  Ya&s — gads ! ’ 

44  That  you  will  love  and  honor  her  in  all  tlringB  ?” 

“Sart’in — gads,  I tell  yer!” 

44  That  you  will  cling  to  her,  and  her  only,  as 
long  as  yoti  both  shall  live  ?” 

“Yafis,  indeed — nothin’  else  /”  continued  the 
Yankee,  in  the  most  delighted  and  earnest  manner. 

But  here  the  reverend  clergyman  halted,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  and  to  the  especial 
annoyance  and  discomfort  of  the  ardent  bridegroom. 

44  One  moment,  my  friend,”  responded  the  min- 
ister, slowly  ; for  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  laws 
of  his  State  did  not  permit  this  performance  with- 
out the  44  publishment”  of  the  44  banns”  for  a cer- 
tain length  of  time. 

44  What — what — what  in  thunder’s  the  matter? 
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Don’t  stop  here ! Put  her  thru ! What’s  split, 
parson  ? Any  thing  ’gin  eout  ?” 

“Just  at  this  moment,  my  friend,  I have  remem- 
bered that  you  can  not  be  married  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  tho  law — ” 

“ Can't !!  Wot  in  natur’s  the  reason?  I like 
her — she  likes  me  ; what’s  to  hender  ?” 

“ You  have  not  been  published,  Sir,  I suspect.” 

“That’s  a fact : ain’t  a-tfotV  to  be,  nuther;  that’s 
the  reason  why  we  crossed  over  into  your  ‘little 
Rhody*”  (the  scene  w'as  on  the  border  of  Rhode 
Island),  “ on  the  sly,  you  sec,  parson.” 

“ I — really — Sir — ” said  the  minister. 

“ R&-€4ly  ! — w al,  never  mind : go  ahead.  Taint 
fair — don’t  you  see  ’taint?  You’ve  married  me, 
and  haint  tetched  her ! Now  don't  stop  here! 
Taint  tho  fair  thing;  by  gracious  'taint,  now,  and 
ydou  know  it.” 

“I  will  consult — ” said  the  minister,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

“No,  you  won’t — no,  you  don’t!  You  don’t 
oonsult  nothin’  nor  nobody,  until  this  ’ere  business 
is  concluded !”  And  with  this  he  turned  the  key, 
and  put  it  (amidst  the  titterings  of  the  witnesses 
whom  the  landlord  had  called  in)  in  his  pocket. 

Seizing  the  hand  of  his  trembling  bride,  he  said : 

44  Go  on  now,  strait  from  where  you  left  off;  put 
us  through,  and  no  dodging.  It  ’ll  be  all  right; 
‘if  it  ain't  right,  we’ll  make  it  right  in  the  morn- 
ing,* as  the  saying  is.” 

After  reflecting  a moment,  the  parson  concluded 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  informality  ; so  he  continued : 

“You  promise,  madam,  to  take  this  man  to  be 
your  lawful  husband?” 

“ Yaas,”  said  the  Yankee,  as  the  lady  bowed. 

“ That  you  will  love,  honor,  and  obey  him  ?” 

“Them’s  ’em,”  said  Jonathan,  as  the  lady  bow- 
ed again. 

“ And  that  you  will  cling  to  him  so  long  as  you 
both  shall  live.” 

“ That' 8 the  talk ! — stick  to  one  another  alters" — 
and  the  lady  said  “ yes”  again. 

“ Then,  in  the  presence  of  these  witnesses,  I pro- 
nounce you  man  and  wife.” 

“ Hoorah  !”  shouted  Jonathan,  leaping  half  way 
to  the  ceiling  with  joy. 

“And  what  God  has  joined  together,  let  no  man 
put  asunder.” 

“ Hoorah  !”  continued  Jonathan.  “ What’s  the 
price  ?”  (The  parson  seemed  to  hesitate.)  “ How' 
much  f spit  it  out ! Don’t  be  afeared.  You  did  it 
like  a book.  Here’s  a Y.  Never  mind  the  change. 
Send  for  a hack,  landlord.  Give  us  your  bill.  I’ve 
got  her ! Hail  Columby !” 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  to  be  entirely  unable  to 
control  his  joy ; and  ten  minutes  afterward  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  railroad  d6pot  with  his  wife,  “ the 
happiest  man  out  of  jail,”  said  the  eye-witnesses 
who  described  the  scene. 


He  must  be  a very  “ hard  case,”  indeed,  of  whom 
something  favorable  can  not  be  said ; but  such  a 
“hard  case”  it  was,  who  died  in  a small  town  in 
Cayuga  County  in  this  State.  lie  wras  a cold, 
penurious,  cruel  man,  “without  natural  affection, 
implacable abused  his  family,  and  quarreled  with 
all  bis  neighbors ; and  when  he  died,  his  neighbors 
bore  him  to  the  grave ; and  as  they  saw  the  last  of 
him  no  one  said  to  the  other  a w ord  of  lamentation 
for  his  loss,  or  sympathy  for  his  surviving  rela- 
tives. The  fact  was,  they  couldn’t  say  any  thing 
good  of  him,  so  they  very  wisely  held  their  tongues. 
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All  but  an  old  Dutchman,  who  walked  around  the 
grave  three  or  four  times,  and  looked  in  as  the  sex- 
ton and  his  assistants  were  covering  up  the  coffin. 
He  seemed  to  think  it  incumbent  upon  somebody 
to  say  one  good  w'ord  for  an  old  neighbor,  and  he 
himself  volunteered  it : “ Well  den,  he  ish  gone  at 
lasht ; yaw,  he  ish  gone;  he  teas  a good  shmoker  /” 


A solemn  and  beautiful  thought  is  expressed  in 
the  following : 

“ It  is  related  of  a w ell-known  divine,  who,  when 
living,  was  called  4 The  Prince  of  Divines,*  that, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  he  w*as  dictating  wrords  to 
an  amanuensis,  wrho  had  written : 

“ ‘ I am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.' 

“ ‘ Stop  !*  said  the  dying  man,  * correct  that. 
Say; 

“ 4 I am  get  in  the  land  of  the  Dying , but  hope  soon 
to  be  in  the  land  of  the  Living!' 

“ Beautiful  thought ! — and  it  is  so.  In  his  clos- 
ing scene,  the  Christian  is  enabled  to  contrast  this 
passing,  dying  w orld  4 which  is  to  come.’  ” 

Speaking  of  duels  the  other  night,  brought  up 
the  following  amusing  facts ; 

When  the  most  pleasant  and  reasonable  of  Popes 
was  legate  at  Bologna,  two  senators  had  fallen  into 
a deadly  quarrel  touching  the  pre-eminence  of  Tas- 
so and  Ariosto.  A duel  ensued,  in  which  the  cham- 
pion of  Ariosto  was  mortally  w'ounded.  The  future 
Pope  visited  the  dying  man,  whose  sole  observa- 
tion to  his  visitor’s  religious  injunctions  w*as — 

“ What  an  ass  I am  to  get  run  through  the  body 
in  the  very  flower  of  my  age  for  the  sake  of  Arios- 
to, of  w hom  I have  never  read  a line.” 

“ But — ” interrupted  the  priest. 

“And  if,”  exclaimed  the  dying  man,  not  heed- 
ing tho  interruption,  44  if  I had  read  him,  I should 
not  have  understood  him,  for  I am  but  a fool  at 
the  best  of  times.” 

Benedict  himself  had  a respect  for  sw'ordsmen ; 
and  it  was  said  of  him  and  that  other  pleasant  fel- 
low his  contemporary,  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  that  if 
they  were  made  to  change  places,  the  Holy  Father 
becoming  Grand  Seigneur,  and  the  Sultan  becom- 
ing Pope,  nobody  would  be  sensible  of  any  conse- 
quent difference,  except,  perhaps,  the  most  inti- 
mate portion  of  the  Sultan’s  household. 

Benedict  was,  at  all  events,  wiser  than  that  cel- 
ebrated Capuchin,  who,  preaching  repentance  to 
a party  about  to  resort  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword,  exclaimed, 44  Brethren,  admire  and  bless  Di- 
vine Providence,  who  Las  placed  death  at  the  close 
of  life,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the  more  time 
to  be  prepared  for  it.” 

This  confusion  of  ideas  reminds  one  of  the  soldier 
who  remarked  that  people  nowadays  did  not  live 
to  such  a lengthened  age  as  when  he  was  young. 
“ Not  that  there  arc  not  old  people  now,”  said  be. 
44  but  then  they  were  bom  a very  long  time  ago.*’ 


The  following  is  published  in  one  of  our  leading 
religious  papers,  where  it  is  endorsed  as  a’1  true 
fact;”  and  the  editor  of  the  paper  requests  his  read- 
ers to  send  him  more  of  the  same  kin'J  : 

“In  the  year  1831  a greai  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New’  York  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  and  1 protracted  meetings’ 
were  very  common,  and  often  attended  by  very 
extraordinary  scenes  A celebrated  Baptist  travei  - 
ing  preacher  called  an  ‘ Evangelist.’  w ished  to  hold 
a meeting  of  some  days  in  a church  that  was  owned 
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in  common  by  a Methodist  and  a Presbyterian 
congregation,  who  occupied  it  by  turns.  They 
consented,  upon  his  pledging  himself  not  to  preach 
on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  but  to  leave  all  the  con- 
verts to  join  whatever  church  they  pleased.  He 
kept  his  word,  went  on  with  the  meeting,  had  great 
success ; aud  as  his  time  was  drawing  to  a close, 
he  gave  notice  that  he  would  preach  a sermon  to 
young  converts,  of  whom  now  he  reckoned  more 
than  half  a hundred.  The  house  was  crowded 
when  the  sermon  was  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian  preachers  were  both 
in  the  pulpit  by  the  side  of  their  Baptist  brother, 
who  faithfully  kept  his  word  while  he  discoursed 
from  the  w ords  of  liis  Master,  4 Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I command  you.’  After  he 
had  concluded  his  sermon,  ho  struck  up  a lively 
old  camp-mceting  tune,  and  sung  the  following 
impromptu  words  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  was 
one  of  Watts’s,  the  converts  joining  in  the  cho- 
rus: 


“ Como  all  ye  loving  Christians, 

Who  feci  the  sacred  fire. 

Obey  the  truth  to-day. 

And  prove  the  devil  a liar — 

And  to  glory  wc  will  go,  and  to,  etc. 

“ I had  rather  be  a Baptist, 

And  have  a shining  face, 

Than  to  be  a Methodist, 

And  always  fall  from  grace. 

And  to  glory  wc  will  go,  etc. 

* I had  rather  be  a Baptist, 

And  despised  ever}*  hour, 

Than  a Presbyterian, 

And  never  have  tbc  power. 

And  to  glory  we  will  go,  etc. 

“ If  sprinkling  is  convenient, 

It  has  no  claim  to  truth ; 

It  may  be  good  for  babies. 

But  will  not  do  for  youtlu 
And  to  glory  we  will  go, 

And  to  glory  we  will  go,  and  go  and  go, 
And  to  glory  we  will  go. 


44  In  conclusion,  it  is  needless  to  say  fifty-three 
persons  related  their  experience,  and  were  baptized 
according  to  the  mode  proposed  by  the  preacher.” 


Truth  and  Falsehood  traveling  one  warm  day, 
met  at  a river,  and  both  went  to  bathe  at  the  same 
place.  Falsehood,  coming  first  out  of  the  water, 
took  his  companion’s  clothes  and  left  his  own  vile 
raiment,  and  then  went  on  his  way.  Truth,  com- 
ing out  of  the  water,  sought  in  vain  for  his  own 
proper  dress,  disdaining  to  wear  the  garb  of  False- 
hood. Truth  started  all  naked  in  pursuit  of  the 
thief,  but  not  being  so  swift  of  foot,  bas  never  over- 
taken the  fugitive.  Ever  since  he  has  been  known 
as  “ Naked  Truth.” 


It  was  pious  George  Herbert  who  wrote,  in  1G*20, 

“ Only  a true  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seusoned  timber,  never  gives; 

But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coul, 

Then  chiefly  lives.” 


And  as  far  back  as  1587.  a poet  with  a true  soul, 
but  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  com- 
posed these  fine  lines : 
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“The  sturdy  rock,  for  ail  his  strength. 
By  raging  seas  is  rent  In  twaine ; 

The  marble  stone  is  pearst  at  length. 
With  littel  drops  of  drizzling  rainc: 
The  ox  doth  yeild  unto  the  yoke, 

/ The  steele  obcleth  the  hammer- stroke. 
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“The  stately  stagg  that  seems  sa  stout. 
By  yalping  hounds  at  day  is  set; 

The  swiftest  bird,  that  flies  about. 

Is  caught  at  length  in  fowler's  net: 

The  greatest  fish,  in  deepest  brooke, 
la  soon  deceived  by  subtill  hooke. 

“Yea,  man  himselfe,  unto  whose  will. 

All  things  are  bonnden  to  obey. 

For  all  his  wit  and  worthie  skill. 

Doth  fade  at  length  and  fall  away: 
There  nothing  is  but  Time  doth  waste ; 
The  heavens,  the  earth  consume  at  last 

“ Bat  Virtue  sits,  triumphing  still 
Upon  the  tlirono  of  glorious  fame ; 
Though  spiteful  death  man’s  body  kill. 
Yet  hurts  he  not  his  vertnous  name : 

By  life  or  death,  what  so  betides, 

The  state  of  virtue  never  slides.'* 


A max  advertises  for  44  a competent  person  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  a new  medicine,”  and  adds 
that  44  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  the  undertak- 
er." No  doubt  of  it. 


There  is  a village  in  Michigan  where  the 
church-bell  is  rung  every  day  at  twelve  for  the 
people  to  take  their  quinine,  as  they  have  the 
chilis  and  fever  all  round. 

44  Your  stories  of  Irish  blunders,”  writes  an 
Ohio  friend,  “are  vastly  amusing;  but  did  mortal 
man  ever  hear  of  any-  thing  more  Erinical  than  this, 
which  a friend  of  mine  vouches  for  ? He  sent  his 
Irish  servant  up  to  his  room  for  a pair  of  boots, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  him  to  be  sure  and  get 
motor , as  there  were  two  pairs  together  in  the  closet. 
Patrick  returned  with  two  boots,  but  odd  ones. 

44  4 Why,  didn’t  you  see  that  these  are  not  alike  ? 
one  is  a long  top,  and  the  other  is  a short  one,’ 
said  my  friend,  out  of  patience  with  the  fellow. 

“4Bcdad,  your  honor,’  said  Pat,  in  apology, 
4 and  its  thruo  for  ye,  but  thin  the  other  pair  t cas 
just  so  too  V 

44  That  is  very  well  for  Patrick,  and  this  shall 
do  for  Biddy. 

44  4 Biddy,’  said  a lady,  one  evening,  4 we  must 
have  some  sausages  for  tea  this  evening;  I ex- 
pect company.* 

44  VYes,  ma’am.’ 

44  Tea-time  arrived,  and  with  it  the  company ; the 
table  was  spread,  the  tea  was  simmering,  but  no 
sausages  appeared. 

44  4 Where  are  the  sausages,  Biddy?*  the  lady  in- 
quired. 

44  4 And  sure  they’re  in  the  teapot,  ma’am ! Didn’c 
you  tell  me  we  must  have  them  for  ta  V 

44  And,  verily,  we  think  Biddy  served  her  right. 
Sausages  for  tea ! Faugh !” 


In  a rather  anti-connubial  vein  is  the  follow- 
ing poem,  written  by  a distressed  husband,  who 
cheated  his  wife,  in  uniting  the  praises  of  matri. 
mony,  by  so  arranging  the  lines  that,  to  get  at  the 
sentiment  of  the  writer,  we  must  alternate  them, 
reading  the  first  and  third,  then  the  second  and 
fourth : 

“ That  man  must  lead  a happy  life 
Who  is  directed  by  a wife ; 

Who's  freed  from  matrimonial  claims. 

Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

“ Adam  could  find  no  solid  peace 
Till  he  beheld  a woman's  face; 

When  Eve  was  given  for  a mate 
Adam  was  in  a happy  state,  q rjgj  \ frGirri 
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“ In  all  the  female  race  appear 
Truth,  darling  of  a heart  iiinoere: 
Hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  prido 
In  woman  never  did  reside. 

11  What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  woman  wc  behold? 
The  failings  that  in  woman  dwell 
Are  almost  imperceptible. 

“ Confusion  tako  the  men,  I say, 

'Who  no  regard  to  women  pay. 

Who  make  the  women  their  delight. 
Keep  always  reason  In  their  sight/' 


Tiir  facetious  Mather  Byles  was,  in  his  time, 
equally  famous  as  a poet  and  a wit,  A contem- 
porary bard  exclaims : 

“ Would  but  Apollo’s  genial  touch  inspire 
Such  sounds  as  breathe  from  Bylcs’s  warbling  lyre, 
Then  might  my  notes  in  melting  measures  flow, 

And  make  all  nature  w ear  the  signs  of  woe/' 

And  his  humor  is  celebrated  in  a poetical  ac- 
count of  the  clergy  of  Boston,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Kettell,  in  his  14  Specimens  of  American 
Poetry 

“ There’s  punning  Byles  provoke*  our  smiles, 

A man  of  stately  parts, 

He  visits  folks  to  crack  his  Jokes, 

Which  never  mend  their  hearts. 

With  strutting  gait,  and  wig  so  great. 

He  walks  along  the  streets. 

And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it. 

To  every  one  he  meets. '* 


Byles  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1777  was  denounced  in  the 
public  assemblies  as  a Tory,  and  compelled  to  give 
bonds  for  his  appearance  before  a court  for  trial. 
He  was  a favorite  in  every  social  and  convivial 
circle,  and  no  one  was  more  fond  of  hi9  society  than 
the  Colonial  Governor  Belcher.  The  Doctor  had 
declined  an  invitation  to  visit  with  the  Governor 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  Belcher  resorted  to  a 
stratagem  to  secure  his  company.  Having  per- 
suaded him  to  drink  tea  with  him  on  the  Scar- 
borough ship  of  war,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated  at  the  table  the  anchor 
was  weighed,  the  sails  set,  and  before  the  punning 
parson  had  called  for  his  last  cup,  the  ship  was  too 
far  at  sea  for  him  to  think  of  returning  to  the  shore. 
As  every  thing  necessary  for  his  comfort  had  been 
thoughtfully  provided,  he  was  easily  reconciled  to 
the  voyage.  While  making  preparations  for  re- 
ligious sendees,  tho  next  Sunday,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  no  hymn-book  on  board,  and 
he  wrote  one  which  was  sung  instead  of  a selection 
from  Stemhold  or  Hopkins. 

The  abduction  of  the  Hollis  Street  minister  was 
the  cause  of  not  a little  merriment  in  Boston;  and 
Joseph  Green,  between  whom  and  Byles  there  was 
some  rivalry,  ns  the  leaders  of  opposing  social  fac- 
tions, soon  after  wrote  a burlesque  account  of  it : 


“ In  David’s  Psalms  an  oversight 

Byles  found  one  morning  at  his  tea: 
Alas!  that  he  should  never  write 
A proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 


“ Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat. 

Ambitious  thoughts  at  length  prevail’d ; 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 
The  part  wherein  the  prophet  fail’d. 


“ He  sat  a while  and  stroked  his  muse ; 
Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pan, 
Wrote  a few  stanzas  for  the  use 
Of  his  sca-fkring  brethren. 
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*•  The  task  perform'd,  the  bard  content, 

Well  chosen  wus  each  flowing  word ; 

On  a short  voyage  himself  he  went. 

To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

kt  Mold  serious  Christians  do  aver 

(Their  credit  sure  wc  may  rely  on). 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer, 

They  used  to  sing  & song  of  Zion. 

“ Our  modern  parson  having  pray'd. 

Unless  loud  fame  our  faith  beguiles. 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book,  and  said,  ^ 

1 Let’s  sing  a psalm  of  Mather  Byles.* 

“ At  first,  when  he  began  to  read. 

Their  heads  the  assembly  downward  hung; 
But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 

And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sung. 

THE  PSALM. 

•‘With  vast  amazement  wc  survey 
The  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Where  mackerel  swim  and  porpoise  play. 
And  crabs  and  lobsters  creep. 

“ Pish  of  all  kinds  Inhabit  here. 

And  throng  the  dark  abode ; 

Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  ore. 

And  dels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

•‘  From  raging  winds  and  tempests  free, 

So  smoothly  os  we  pass, 

The  shining  surface  seems  to  bo 
A piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

“ But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise. 

And  foaming  billows  swell. 

The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies. 

And  lower  sinks  than  lieU. 

“ Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  foci. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-born  calves,  and  red 
Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

“ What  praises,  then,  are  due,  that  wo 
Thus  far  have  safely  got, 

Amarescoggin  tribe  to  see. 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot" 


On  one  occasion  a country  gentleman,  knowing 
Joseph  Green’s  reputation  as  a poet,  procured  an 
introduction  to  him,  and  solicited  a ” first-rate  epi- 
taph” for  a favorite  servant  who  had  lately  died. 
Green  asked  >vhat  were  tho  man’s  chief  qualities, 
and  was  told  that 44  Cole  excelled  in  all  things,  but 
was  particularly  good  at  raking  hay,  which  he 
could  do  faster  "than  any  body,  the  present  com- 
pany, of  course,  excepted.”  Green  wrote  imme- 
diately— 

“Hero  lies  tho  body  of  John  Cole : 

His  master  loved  him  like  his  soul ; 

He  conld  rake  hay;  none  could  rake  faster. 
Except  that  raking  dog,  his  master." 


Young  America  is  growing  rapidly.  Every 
day  we  meet  with  proofs  of  this  encouraging  fact. 

Here  are  four  of  the  latest  instances  of  rapid  de- 
velopment. 

“ John,  go  to  the  store,”  said  a mother  to  her 
little  son,  44  and  get  me  seven  pounds  of  coffee.” 

44  No,  I won't,  I feel  indisposed  this  morning. 

Send  father,  and  tell  him  to  bring  me  a paper  of 
tobacco,  and  to  be  quick.” 

44  Have  yon  been  to  the  Astor  Library  ?”  a son 
asked  his  father  a few  days  ago. 

“No,  I have  not,”  replied  the  father. 

44  You  had  better  call  and  sec  it,”  the  youth  con- 
tinued. 44  Just  mention  my  name  to  the  librarian, 
and  he  will  show  you  every  attention.” 

A youngster,  not  quite  three  years  old,  says  to 
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his  sister,  while  munching  gingerbread,  “Siss, 
take  half  oft’  this  cake  to  keep  till  afternoon,  when 
I get  cross.” 

“Frank,”  said  an  affectionate  lady  the  other 
day  to  a promising  boy,  “ if  you  don’t  stop  smok- 
ing and  reading  so  much,  you  will  get  so  after  a 
while  that  you  won't  care  any  thing  at  all  about 
work.” 

44  Mother,”  replied  the  hopeful,  leisurely  remov- 
ing a very  long  cigar,  and  turning  another  loaf, 
“ I’ve  got  so  now'." 


Was  an  inscription  ever  placed  ou  a tombstone 
more  epigranunatical  and  expressive  of  intense  re- 
gret than  this : 

**  O Memory ! tliou  Hng'ring  murmurer 
Within  joy’s  broken  shell. 

Why  have  I not,  in  losing  all  I lov'd, 

Lost  thoe  as  well.” 


44 1 met,”  says  a critical  writer, 44  with  a curious 
blunder  in  a late  number  of  a French  Review.  The 
writer,  being  sentimental,  and  at  Venice,  was  dis- 
posed to  quote  Byron,  and  began  with  the  first  line 
of  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  He  prob- 
ably wrote  it  correctly  enough,  but  the  printer 
rendered  it  as  follow's : 

J stood  at  Venice  on  tho  bridge  of  sighs. 

Now  when  a man  says  J.  did  so  and  so,  thinks 
that  Jones,  or  Jackson,  or  Johnson,  did  it,  but  if 
the  subject  be  poetical,  I leave  it  to  you  to  imagine 
what  became  of  the  poetry.” 

AA'e  met  with  one  of  the  same  description  the 
other  day  in  an  English  paper,  w here  the  writer 
closed  a paragraph  with  the  exclamation,  Jam  satis, 
but  the  printers  made  him  say,  I am  satis! 

Mistakes  will  happen.  A clergyman  in  Massa- 
chusetts, more  than  a century  ago,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  General  Court  on  some  subject  of  in- 
terest w hich  wras  then  under  discussion.  The  clerk 
read  the  letter,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  this 
very  remarkable  sentence : “I  address  you  not  as 
magistrates,  but  as  Indian  devils.”  The  clerk  hesi- 
tated, and  look  carefully,  and  said,  “Yes,  ho  ad- 
dresses you  as  Indian  devils  The  wrath  of  the 
honorable  body  was  aroused  ; they  passed  a vote 
of  censure,  and  wrote  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
for  an  explanation,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
he  did  not  address  them  as  magistrates,  but  as  in- 
dividuals. 


Here  is  Sam  Slick’s  last,  and  one  of  his  very 
best : 

“ I shall  never  forget  a rise  I once  took  out  of  a 
set  of  jockies  at  Albany.  I had  an  everlastin’ 
fast  Narraganset  pacer  once  to  Slickville.  I was 
considerable  proud  of  him,  I do  assure  you,  for  ho 
took  the  rag  off  the  bush  in  great  style.  Well, 
our  stable  help,  Pat  Monoghan  (him  I used  to  call 
Mr.  Monoghan),  w ould  stuff  him  with  fresh  clover 
without  me  knowing  it,  and,  as  sure  as  rates,  I 
broke  his  wind  in  driving  him  too  fast.  It  gave 
him  the  1 heaves,’  that  is,  it  made  his  flanks  heave 
like  a blacksmith’s  bellows.  We  call  it 1 heaves,’ 
Britishers  call  it  ‘broken  wind.’  AVell,  there  is 
no  cure  for  it,  though  some  folks  tell  you  a hor- 
net s nest,  cut  up  fine,  and  put  in  their  meal  will 
do  it ; and  others  say  sift  the  oats  clean,  and  give 
them  juniper  berries  in  it,  and  that  will  do  it,  or 
ground  ginger,  or  tar,  or  what  not ; but  these  are 
all  quackeries.  You  can’t  cure  it,  for  its  a rupture 
of  »n  r.nd  can’t  get  at  it  to  sow  it 


up.  But  you  can  fix  it  up  by  diet,  and  care,  and 
proper  usage,  so  that  you  can  deceive  even  an  old 
hand,  providin’  you  don’t  let  him  ride  or  drive  the 
beast  too  fast. 

“ Well,  I doctored  and  worked  with  him  so,  the 
most  that  could  be  perceived  w as  a slight  cold,  no- 
thin’ to  mind,  much  less  to  frighten  you.  And 
when  I got  him  up  to  the  notch,  I advertised  him 
for  sale,  as  belonging  to  a person  going  dowrn  East, 
who  only  parted  with  him  because  he  thought  him 
too  heavey  for  a man  who  never  traveled  less  than 
a mile  in  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  Well, 
he  was  sold  at  auction,  and  knocked  down  to  Rip 
Van  Dam,  the  attorney-general,  for  five  hundred 
dollars ; and  the  owner  put  a saddle  and  bridle  on 
him,  and  took  a bet  of  tw’o  hundred  dollars  with 
me  he  could  do  a mile  in  two  minutes  fifty  seconds. 

He  didn’t  know'  me  from  Adam,  parsonally,  at  the 
time,  but  he  had  heard  of  me,  and  bought  the 
horse  because  it  was  said  Sam  Slick  owned  him. 

44  Well,  he  started  off,  and  lost  his  bet;  for  when 
he  got  near  tho  winnin’  post  the  horse  choked,  fell, 
and  pitched  the  rider  off  lialf-w'ay  to  Troy,  and 
nearly  died  himself.  The  umpire  handed  me  the 
money,  and  I dug  out  for  the  steamboat,  intendin’ 
to  pull  foot  for  home.  Just  as  I reached  tho  w harf, 

I heard  my  name  called  out ; but  I didn’t  let  on  I 
noticed  it,  and  walked  ahead.  Presently  Van 
Dam  seize^L  me  by  the  shoulder,  quite  out  of 
breath,  puffin’  and  Mowin'  like  a porpoise. 

“‘Mr.  Slick,’ said  he. 

44  4 Yes,’  sais  I,  4 what's  left  of  me ; but,  good 
gracious,’  sais  I,  ‘you  have  got  the  ‘heaves.’  I 
hope  it  ain’t  catchin'. 

“‘No  I haven’t,  said  he,  * but  your  cussed  hoss 
has,  and  nearly  broke  my  neck.  You  are  like  all 
the  Connecticut  men  I ever  see,  a nasty,  mean, 
long -necked,  long-legged,  narrow-chested,  slab- 
sided,  narrow-souled,  lantern-jawed  Yankee  cheat.’ 

“ ‘AVell,  sais  I,  4 that’s  a considerable  of  a long 
name  to  write  on  the  back  of  a letter,  ain’t  it  ? It 
ain’t  good  to  use  such  a swad  of  words,  it’s  no  won- 
der you  have  the  heaves;  but  I’ll  cure  you;  I 
wam’t  brought  up  to  wranglin’ ; I hain’t  time  to 
fight  you,  and  besides,’  said  I,  ‘you  are  broken- 
winded ; but  I’ll  heave  you  over  the  wharf  to  cool 
you,  boots  and  all,  by  gravy !’ 

44  4 Didn’t  you  advertise,'  said  he, 4 that  the  only 
reason  you  had  to  part  with  that  horse  was,  that 
he  was  too  heavy  for  a man  who  never  traveled 
slower  than  a mile  in  two  minutes  and  twenty 
seconds.’ 

44 1 Never,’  sais  I,  * I never  said  such  a w*ord. 

AVhat  will  you  bet  I did  ?' 

“ 4 Fifty  dollars,’  said  ho. 

44  4 Done,'  said  I.  And  Aranderbilt  (he  w*as  just 
going  on  board  the  steamer  at  the  time) — ‘Aran- 
derbilt,'  sais  I,  4 hold  these  stakes,  friend,’  sais  I ; 

I I won’t  say  you  lie,  but  you  talk  uncommonly 
like  the  way  I do  when  I lie.  Now  prove  it.’ 

44  And  lio  pulled  out  one  of  my  printed  advertise- 
ments, and  said  4 Read  that.’ 

•*  AVell,  I read  it.  ‘ It  ain’t  there,’  said  I. 

44  4 Ain’t  it  ?’  said  he.  ‘ I leave  it  to  Vander- 
bilt.’ 

44  4 Mr.  Slick,’  said  he,  ‘you  have  lost— it  is 
here.* 

“ 4 Will  you  bet  fifty  dollars,’  said  I,  though  you 
have  seen  it,  that  it’s  there  ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,'  said  he,  4 1 will.’ 

“‘Done,’  said  I.  ‘Now  how'  do  you  spell 
heavv  ?’ 
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44  4 H-e-a-v-v,  said  he. 

u 4 Exactly/  sais  I ; 4 so  do  I.  But  this  is  spelt 
heav^y.  I did  it  on  purpose  1 scorn  to  take  a 
man  in  about  a horse,  so  I published  his  defect  to 
all  the  world.  I said  he  was  too  heavty  for  har- 
ness, and  so  ho  is.  He  ain’t  worth  fifty  dollars. 
I wouldn’t  take  him  as  a gift— he  ain’t  worth  von 
dam.1 

44  4 Well,  I did  see  that/  said  he,  ‘but  I thought 
it  was  an  error  of  the  press,  or  that  the  owner 
couldn’t  spell.’ 

44  4 Oh  !’  sais  I,  don’t  take  me  for  one  of  your 
Dutch  boors,  I beg  of  you.  I can  spell,  but  you 
can’t  read,  that’s  all.  You  remind  me/  says  I, 
4 of  a feller  in  Slickville,  when  the  six-cent  letter- 
stamps  came  into  fashion.  He  licked  the  stamp  so 
hard  he  took  all  the  gum  off,  and  it  wouldn’t  stay 
on,  no  how  he  could  fix  it,  so  that  what  does  he  do 
but  put  a pin  through  it,  and  writes  on  the  letter, 
44  Paid,  if  the  darned  thing  will  only  stick.”  Now 
if  you  go  and  lick  the  stamp  eternally  that  way, 
folks  will  put  a pin  through  it,  and  the  story  will 
stick  to  you  forever  and  ever.  But  come  on  board, 
and  let’s  liquor,  and  I will  stand  treat.’ 

44 1 felt  sorry  for  the  poor  critter,  and  told  him 
how  to  feed  the  horse,  and  advised  him  to  take 
him  to  Saratoga,  advertise  him,  and  sell  him  the 
same  way ; and  he  did,  and  got  rid  of  him.  The 
rise  raised  his  character  as  a lawyer  amazing.  He 
was  elected  governor  next  year.” 


Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  who  had  been  attached 
to  the  astronomical  service  in  Captain  Cook’s  expe- 
dition to  observe  the  transit  of  Yenus,  and  whose 
name  >vas  conferred  by  the  great  navigator  on 44  Gil- 
bert’s Island,”  resided  at  Gosport,”  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he,  like  the  Count 
d’Artois,  wore  very  tight  leather  breeches.  He 
had  ordered  his  tailor  to  attend  on  him  one  morn- 
ing, when  his  granddaughter,  who  resided  w’ith 
him,  had  also  ordered  her  shoemaker  to  wait  upon 
her.  The  young  lady  w as  seated  in  the  breakfast- 
room  when  the  maker  of  leather  breeches  was  shown 
in ; and  as  she  did  not  happen  to  know  one  handi- 
craftsman more  than  the  other,  she  at  once  inti- 
mated that  she  wished  him  to  measure  her  for  a 
pair  of  “leathers,”  for,  as  she  remarked,  the  wet 
weather  was  coming,  and  she  felt  cold  in  44  cloth.” 
The  modest  tailor  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

“Measure  you,  miss?”  said  he,  with  hesitation. 

44  If  you  please,”  said  the  young  lady,  who  was 
remarkable  for  much  gravity  of  deportment ; 44  and 
I have  only  to  beg  that  you  w ill  give  mo  plenty  of 
room ; for  I am  a great  walker,  and  I do  not  like 
to  wear  any  thing  that  constrains  me.” 

14  But,  miss,”  exclaimed  the  poor  fellow,  in  great 
perplexity,  44 1 never  in  my  life  measured  a lady; 
I — ” And  there  ho  paused. 

“Are  you  not  a lady’s  shoemaker?”  was  the 
query  calmly  put  to  him. 

44  By  no  means,  miss,”  said  he ; 44 1 am  a leather- 
breeches  maker ; and  I have  come  to  take  measure 
not  of  you,  but  Mr.  Gilbert.” 

The  young  lady  became  perplexed  too ; but  she 
recovered  her  self-possession  after  a good  common- 
sense  laugh,  and  sent  the  maker  of  breeches  to  her 
grandpapa. 


G koroe  Selwix  was  telling  at  dinner-table,  in 
the  midst  of  a large  company,  and  with  great  glee, 
of  the  execution  of  Lord  Lovat,  which  he  had  wit- 


nessed./- The  lad ii 
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shocked  at  the  levity  he 


manifested,  and  one  of  them  reproached  him,  say- 
ing, 

“ IIow  could  you  bo  such  a barbarian  as  to  see 
the  head  of  a man  cut  off?” 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  44  if  that  was  any  great  crime,  I 
am  sure  I made  amends  for  it ; for  I wrent  to  see  it 
sewed  on  again  ” 


We  overheard  the  following  conversation  the 
other  day  when  the  steamer  came  in,  bringing  the 
old  news,  “ Sebastopol  not  yet  taken 
44  The  Allies  can’t  get  into  Sebastopol.” 

44  Why  not,  pray  ?” 

“ Because  they  haven’t  got  the  leys.1 
*'  Keys ! keys ! what  keys  do  they  W'ant  ?” 
‘•Why,  the  Yan  kees,  to  be  sure!” 


Every  body  has  been  laughing  at  the  report  of 
a duel  in  the  dark  room  in  California  between  a 
Yankee  and  an  Englishman.  The  Yankee,  not 
wishing  to  have  blood  on  his  hands,  fired  his  pistol 
up  the  chimney,  whereupon  down  fell  the  English- 
man. 

Doubtless  the  Englishman  was  one  of  the  pair 
whose  lives  were  spared  last  winter,  when  they 
excused  themselves  from  fighting,  one  of  them  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  of 
his  daughter.  The  wits  made  the  following  epi- 
gram on  the  occasion : 

“ Some  men,  with  a horror  of  slaughter. 

Improve  on  the  Scripture  comnmnd ; 

And  honor  their  wife  and  their  daughter. 

That  their  days  may  be  long  in  the  land." 

Fletcher  was  the  presiding  judge  when  a duel- 
j ling-case  was  tried.  In  churging  the  jury,  he  said  : 

44  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  business  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  you,  and  I shall  do  so : where  two  persons 
go  out  to  fight  a duel,  and  one  of  them  falls,  the 
law  says  it  is  murder,  and  I tell  you,  by  law,  it  is 
murder ; but  at  the  same  tim ema  fairer  duel  I never 
heard  of  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.11 

There  is  a very  good  story  told  of  two  military 
officers  who  were  to  fight  a duel,  every'  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  having  failed.  To  all  remonstran- 
ces they  replied,  “We  will  fight  to  the  death — of 
one,  probably  of  both.”  A miserable  wretch  of  a 
fellow  came  up  to  the  seconds  and  said,  in  a voice 
of  woe, 

44 1 am  a poor  mechanic,  with  a large  family, 
and  would — ” 

44  My  good  man,  don’t  trouble  us  nowr,”  cried  one 
of  the  seconds ; “ don’t  you  sec  that  my  friends  arc 
going  to  kill  one  another?  They  arc  not  in  a hu- 
mor to  hear  you  now.” 

“ It  is  not  charity  that  I ask  for,”  replied  the 
fellow'.  “ I am  a poor  carpenter,  with  eight  chil- 
dren, and  my  wife  is  sick.  I have  heard  these  two 
gentlemen  w ill  kill  one  another,  and  I came  to  see 
if  you  will  let  me  make  their  coffins.” 

The  belligerent  parties  overheard  the  novel 
request;  it  was  too  much  for  their  gravity,  and, 
throwing  down  their  weapons,  they  shook  hands 
on  the  spot.  They  buried  their  quarrel  in  a good 
supper,  not  forgetting  to  give  the  poor  fellow  as 
much  as  he  would  have  made  if  he  had  made  their 
coffins. 

This  was  quite  as  amusing  as  the  demand  of  the 
Frenchman  who  was  so  much  amazed  at  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  an  Englishman  eating  his  break- 
fast in  a restaurant,  that  he  asked, 

44  Monsieur , pardonne ; is  it  one  hralcefast  or  one 
dinner  zat  you  ate  this  time  fn 
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The  Englishman  was  highly  offended  at  the  im- 
pertinence of  this  inquiry,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  make  an  apology  on  the  spot. 

“ Zat  I will  do,  certainement ; but,  if  you  please, 
vc is  it  one  brakefist  or  one  dinner  what  you  make  ?” 

This  only  rendered  the  matter  worse ; and  the 
Englishman  called  him  out,  shot  him  through  the 
body,  and  was  filled  with  horror  when  he  found 
he  had  killed  a man  who  meant  him  no  harm. 
Coming  up  to  him,  he  said, 

“I  am  very  sorry;  can  I do  any  thing  for  you, 
my  dear  Sir?” 

“ Es,  Monsieur ; if  you  please,  was  it  one  brake- 
fast  or  one  dinner  zat  yon  make 


Naf.  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  tae 
Nae  stocking  on  her  feet ; 

Her  supple  ankles  white  as  snaw, 

Or  early  blossoms  sweet 

Her  simple  dress  of  sprinkled  pink, 
Her  double,  dimpled  chin ; 

* Her  puckered  lips,  and  baumy  mou. 
With  na  one  tooth  w ithin. 

ner  een  sac  like  her  mither's  oen, 
Twa  gentle  liquid  things: 

Her  face  is  like  an  angel's  face — 
We’re  glad  she  has  nae  wings  1 

She  is  the  budding  o’  our  love, 

A giftie  God  gied  us ; 

We  munna  luve  the  gift  owns  wcel, 
*Twad  be  uae  blessing  thus. 


Mr.  Wilson,  a parsimonious  but  wealthy  land- 
owner  of  Yorkshire,  having  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dinner  on  a day  whereon  he  had  to  attend  as 
member  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
ordered  his  servant  to  bring  down  to  the  house  at 
six  o'clock  a change  of  dress,  and  a hackney  coach, 
in  which  he  said  he  would  effect  the  change  as  he 
rode  in  it.  Ablution  he  did  not  think  about;  but 
if  his  old  black  coat  would  do  to  dine  in,  he  felt 
bound  to  change  his  nether  garment.  He  had 
reached  the  Horse  Guards,  and  had  just  taken  off 
his  trowsers,  and  was  about  to  put  his  legs  into 
the  other  pair,  when  crack  went  the  axle-tree,  and 
down  came  the  coach.  An  officious  mob  assem- 
bled to  lend  help ; but  when  they  beheld  an  em- 
barrassed gentleman  with  two  pairs  of  trowsers, 
and  neither  of  them  on,  great  was  their  astonish- 
ment, and  loudly  did  they  publish  the  fact.  Poor 
Wilson  sat  helpless  and  victimized,  till  a good- 
natured  officer,  who  was  passing,  and  knew  the 
eccentric  M.  P.,  released  him  by  claiming  him  as 
a relative ; and  as  he  led  him,  covered  with  a cloak, 
through  the  shrieking  crowd,  he  calmed  the  laugh- 
ers into  silence  by  significantly  pointing  with  his 
finger  to  his  forehead — which  seemed  to  imply  that 
they  ought  to  have  compassion  on  the  infirmity  of 
an  imbecile  gentleman,  so  well  provided  with  gar- 
ments, and  so  apparently  indifferent  to  their  use. 

An  English  author  who  tells  this  story',  works 
up  an  anecdote  of  our  own  Webster  in  the  words 
following : 

“If  Oliver  Goldsmith  went  up  in  red  plush 
breeches  to  be  ordained  £y  a bishop,  the  cele- 
brated Daniel  Webster  once  appeared  in  as  singu- 
lar a costume,  considering  the  occasion  on  which 
he  wore  it.  The  time  had  come  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  leave  his  old  home  at  Elms  Farm  to  visit 
Dartmouth  College,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ma- 
triculated. A neighbor,  in  honest  zeal  for  his  cred- 
it, made  for  him  a complete  new  suit  of  clothes — 
all  of  homespun  cloth— the  color  “ deeply,  darkly, 
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beautifully  blue.”  Thus  attired  he  set  off  on  horse- 
back, and  he  had  not  got  far  on  his  way  when  a 
storm  suddenly  overtook  him,  to  which  he  was 
exposed  for  many  hours.  The  river  in  his  way 
became  swollen,  the  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the 
freshet,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ride  many  miles 
round  ere  he  could  again  strike  into  a direct  path. 
The  rain  descended  in  ceaseless  torrents  during 
the  whole  time.  The  homespun  suit  was  not  made 
of  fast  color.  The  rain  sank  into  the  cloth,  and 
the  indigo-blue  politely  making  way  for  it,  soaked 
off  into  the  shirt  and  skin  of  the  young  student. 
His  features,  too,  partook  of  the  general  hue,  and 
when  the  scholar  reached  Hanover,  he  was  dyed 
from  head  to  foot.  Like  Essex,  when  he  came 
travel-soiled  from  Ireland,  and  proceeded  to  an  in- 
terview with  Queen  Elizabeth,  ho  went  straight 
before  the  college  authorities ; without  wiping — 
indeed,  he  could  not  wipe  the  now  fixed  cerulean 
from  his  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Every  shade  of 
blue,  and  all  moist,  could  be  seen  upon  his  clothes, 
the  darker  deposit  upon  his  flesh.  “ Who  is  he  ?” 
asked  ono.  “At  home,”  said  he,  laughing,  “they 
call  me  black  Dan ; here  I appear  as  blue  Dan,  and 
trouble  enough  have  I had  to  arrive  among  you ; but 
you  see  me  as  I am,  in  a condition  which,  if  it  does 
not  entitle  me  to  your  approbation,  should  at  least 
secure  for  mo  your  sympathy.”  Daniel  suffered  no 
disparagement  by  appearing  before  his  grave  sen- 
iors like  a man  who  had  been  dyeing  all  his  life. 


Dio  potatoes,  break  stones,  peddle  tin-ware, 
do  any  thing  that  is  honest  and  useful,  rather  than 
run  in  debt.  As  you  value  comfort,  quiet,  inde- 
pendence, keep  out  of  debt.  As  you  value  good 
digestion,  a healthy  appetite,  a placid  temper,  a 
smooth  pillow,  pleasant  dreams,  and  happy  wak- 
ing, keep  out  of  debt.  Debt  is  the  hardest  of 
task-masters,  and  the  hardest  of  all  oppressors. 
It  is  a millstone  around  the  neck,  and  an  incubus 
to  the  heart. 


Taux  wit  is  like  the  Indian  stone, 

Dug  from  the  Indian  mine; 

Which  boasts  two  different  powers  In  one. 
To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polished  right. 

With  the  Bunie  gifts  abounds: 

Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright. 
And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 


Olivrr  Mili.ikin  is  as  much  of  a wag  as  a 
musician,  and  to  make  his  waggery  tho  more  suc- 
cessful, he  affects  the  dress  and  manner  of  a clergy- 
man. With  his  white  cravat  and  sober  black  coat 
he  makes  not  a bad  imitation.  He  was  at  one  of 
the  hotels  in  Springfield  a few  weeks  ago,  and  his 
decidedly  clerical  appearance  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  he 
was  called  upon  to  ask  a blessing.  He  did  not  re- 
fuse, and  got  on  very  well  for  a sentence  or  two; 
but  when  he  came  toward  the  conclusion,  he  found, 
as  it  was  his  first  attempt,  that  he  was  utterly  un- 
able to  remember  the  usual  manner  of  closing  such 
an  exercise.  After  hesitating  a moment,  he  recol- 
lected the  usual  subscription  of  his  letters,  and  he 
brought  his  petitions  to  a close  by  adding,  with 
great  solemnity,  “Yours  truly,  Oliver  Millikin!” 


An  Ohio  correspondent  becomes  sponsor  for  the 
following,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  wishes  to 
put  on  record.  Whittaker  is  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  those  parts,  and  has  made  his  money,  tgr  driving 
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sharp  bargains.  His  hired  man  was  one  day  go- 
ing along  with  a load  of  hay,  which  he  overturned 
upon  a cow.  The  poor  thing  was  smothered  to 
death,  before  they  could  get  her  out.  Her  owner, 
Jones,  called  upon  Mr.  Whittaker  the  next  day, 
and  demanded  payment  for  the  loss  of  his  cow. 

44  Certainly,”  said  Mr.  Whittaker,  44  what  do 
you  think  she  was  worth  ?” 

44  Well,  about  ten  dollars,”  said  Jones. 

44  And  how  much  did  you  get  for  the  hide  and 
tallow  ?” 

44  Ten  dollars  and  a half,  Sir.” 

44  Oh,  well,  then  you  owe  me  just  fifty  cents.” 

Jones  •was  mystified,  and  Whittaker  very  fierce 
in  bis  demand,  and  before  Jones  could  get  the  thing 
straight  in  his  mind,  he  forked  over  the  money. 


Oun  story  of  Hogarth  and  his  portrait  of  the 
nobleman  which  he  was  going  to  sell  to  a show- 
man  for  a beast,  reminds  a Chicago  friend  of  the 
following,  for  which  he  vouches : 

44  A very  clever  artist  in  the  Western  part  of 
this  State,  was  called  upon  by  a miserly  old  man 
to  paint  his  portrait,  for  which  he  agreed,  after  a 
great  deal  of  bantering  and  jewing,  to  pay  fifty  dol- 
lars. The  old  man  was  no  beauty,  but  when  the 
picture  was  done,  it  was  so  ugly  that  he  swore  he 
would  never  have  it  in  his  house,  and  the  artist 
might  whistle  for  his  money.  He  finally  offered 
to  give  thirty  dollars  for  it,  but  to  this  the  painter 
would  not  consent.  He  had  read  the  life  of  Ho- 
garth, and  knew  how  to  fix  his  customer.  He 
painted  a pig  under  the  old  man’s  left  arm,  and  rep- 
resented the  miser  trying  to  pull  a sixpence  out 
of  the  pig’s  mouth.  The  picture  was  then  exhibit- 
ed in  the  artist’s  window  to  the  amusement  of  every 
body,  for  all  recognized  the  man  and  his  character- 
istic vice  of  avarice  happily  hit.  The  old  fellow 
beard  of  it,  and  now  offered  to  take  the  picture 
away  and  pay  the  price ; but  the  artist  was  up  to 
him,  and  insisted  on  ten  dollars  more  for  the  pig, 
w’hich  the  miser  paid. 


The  destruction  of  the  steamer  Marika  Wash- 
ington has  given  rise  to  a protracted  lawsuit  which 
has  made  great  excitement  in  the  West.  While 
the  case  was  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  Brown  stepped  into  the  saloon  of  one  «f 
the  hotels  in  Cincinnati,  and  being  a very  conceit- 
ed, self-important  fellow,  he  was  asked  his  opinion 
of  the  Martha  Washington  case.  44  Well,  I tell  you 
what  it  is,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  44 1 haven’t  been 
into  that  Court  House  for  better  than  six  months,  but 
1 think  she was  perfectly  justifiable  in  shoo  tiug  him!” 


Washington  Irving  relates  44  a beautiful  in- 
stance of  the  quick  and  generous  impulses  to  which 
the  French  are  prone,  in  the  case  of  a cavalier,  in 
the  hottest  of  the  actions  at  Waterloo,  charging 
furiously  upon  a British  officer,  but  perceiving  in 
the  moment  of  assault  that  his  adversary  had  lost 
his  sword  arm,  drooped  the  point  of  his  sabre,  and 
courteously  rode  on.  Peace  be  with  that  generous 
warrior,  whatever  were  his  fate ! If  he  went  down 
in  the  storm  of  battle,  with  the  foundering  fortunes 
of  his  chieftain,  may  the  turf  of  Waterloo  grow 
green  above  his  grave — and  happier  far  would  be 
the  fate  of  such  a spirit,  to  sink  amidst  the  tempest, 
unconscious  of  defeat,  than  to  survive,  and  mourn 
over  the  blighted  laurels  of  his  country.” 


44  Your  discourse,  Sir,”  said  a bishop  to  a clergy- 
man, in  the  retirement  of  the  veatiy,  “had  the  one 
merit  of  being  short.” 

44 My  lord,”  answered  the  preacher,  “I  think 
brevity  is  always  preferable  to  tediousness.” 

44  Unfortunately,  however,  I was  about  to  add," 
said  the  bishop,  44  that  it  was  tedious  too!" 

The  celebrated  Malherbe  dined  one  day  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  fell  asleep  soon  after 
the  meal.  The  prelate,  a sorry  preacher,  was 
about  to  deliver  a sermon,  and  awakened  Mal- 
herbe, inviting  him  to  be  an  auditor. 

44 Ah!  thank  you,”  said  Malherbe:  “pray  ex- 
cuse me;  I can  sleep  very  well  without  that.’* 


The  following  specimen  of  44  a serpentine  or  double-faced  letter,”  is  by  the  celebrated  ^Cardinal 
Richelieu,  introducing  a Benedictine  Friar  to  the  French  embassador  at  Rome : 


Master  Compy,  a Savoyard, 
is  to  Ikj  a bearer  to  you  of 
this  letter.  lie  is  one  of  tbe  most 
vicious  persons  that  I ever  yet 
knew,  and  has  earnestly  desired  me 
to  give  him  a letter  of 
recommendation,  which  I granted  to  his 
Importunity.  For  believe  me,  8ir, 
I would  be  sorry  you  should  bo 
mistaken  in  not  knowing  him, 
as  many  others  have  been, 
who  are  of  my  best  friends.  Ilenco 
it  is,  that  I desire  to  advertise  you 
to  take  special  notice  of  him, 
and  say  nothing  in  his  presence 
in  any  sort  For  I may  and  do 
assure  you,  there  can  not  be  a more 
unworthy  person  in  the  world. 
I know  that  as  soon  as  you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  him,  you 
will  thank  me  for  this  advice. 
Civility  doth  hinder  me  to 
say  more  upon  this  subject 


Friar  of  the  order  of  St  Beiraet, 
news  from  me  by  means  of 
discreet  wise,  and  least 
among  all  I have  conversed  with, 
to  write  to  you  in  his  favor, 
credence,  with  some  pressing 
merit  I assure  you  rather  than 
he  deserves  infinitely  your  esteem,  and 
wanting  to  oblige  him  by  your  being 
I should  be  afflicted  if  you  were  so 
on  that  account  who  will  esteem  him, 
and  from  no  other  motive 
that  you  are  obliged  more  than  any 
to  afford  liim  all  imaginable  respect 
that  may  offend  or  displease  him, 
truly  say,  I love  him  as  myself,  .and 
convincing  argument  of  an 
than  to  be  capable  of  doing  him  injury, 
cease  to  be  a stranger  to  bis  virtues,  and 
will  love  him  as  well  *as  I,  and 
The  assurance  I have  of  your  great 
write  further  of  him  to  you,  or  to 


I am,  Bir,  your  affectionate  friend. 


curioi 
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of  the  Russians. 
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few  days.  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan 
like  each  other  much  better  than  either  is  will- 
ing to  acknowledge.  Hence  perhaps  their  con- 
tinual sparring.  Blood  is  warmer  than  water ; 
and  neither  can  forget  that  they  are  akin. 
Those  who 

“ speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spake, 

The  faith  and  morals  hold  that  Milton  held/* 

have  something  in  common.  At  all  events,  it 
was  something  that  we  were  able  to  grumble 
intelligibly  at  and  with  each  other. 

John  had  made  the  most  of  this  national 
privilege  of  grumbling.  His  Russian  journey 
had  gone  w'rong  from  the  outset.  The  hemp 
and  tallow  house  of  which  he  was  a junior  part- 
ner had  sent  him  to  Russia  solely  against  his 
will.  He  was  sure  he  should  be  frozen  to  death ; 
there  was  not,  he  was  confident,  a tolerable  beef- 
steak or  a passable  bottle  of  pale  ale  in  the  Czar’s 
dominions.  Then  he  had  been  terribly  sea- 
sick ; he  w as  haunted  by  visions  of  the  police,  and 
dreamed  of  the  knout  and  Siberia.  Besides,  he 
had  been  annoyed  in  procuring  his  passport. 

“ By  heavens!”  said  he  (in  fact  he  said  “By 
’Eaven,”  for  he  used  his  aspirates  in  a way  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  orthoepists.  But  I shall 
take  the  liberty,  in  reporting  his  speeches,  to  put 
them  in  their  proper  place,  besides  making  such 
other  changes  as  are  necessary  to  translate  his 
Cockney  dialect  into  pure  English);  “By  heav- 
ens ! they  seemed  to  fancy  that  I was  a pick- 
pocket or  maybe  a Red  Republican.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  give  the  consul  my  name  and 
residence.  I had  to  tell  all  about  my  business : 
why  I wished  to  go  to  Russia ; how  long  I meant 
to  stay;  whom  I expected  to  see;  whether  I 
had  any  commission  from  Government,  or  from 
any  society;  and  the  Lord  knows  what  all. 
They  had  the  impudence  to  ask  me  whether  I 
intended  to  write  a book  of  travels ! I,  a part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Thompson,  Jenkins,  Thomp- 
son, and  Company,  and  a member  of  an  old 
family  too.  I write  a book ! Then  I had  to 
prove  that  I was  actually  the  person  I pretend- 
ed to  be.  I had  to  bring  the  clergyman  and 
two  respectable  householders  to  testify  to  that. 
It  was  scandalous.” 

I could  not  wholly  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wig- 
gins. The  name  of  the  great  hemp  and  tallow 
concern  did  not  awe  me.  I meant  to  write  a 
look  about  Russia  myself ; and  as  for  his  old 
family,  why,  every  body’s  family  goes  back  in  a 
direct  line  to  Adam,  whether  it  can  be  traced 
or  not ; and  nobody’s  goes  further  than  this  into 
antiquity.  Moreover,  I had  suffered  no  special 
annoyance  in  procuring  my  passport.  I had 
walked  quietly  down  to  the  Consul’s  office  in 
New  York;  had  given  my  name,  and  stated 
that  I was  an  engraver,  had  heard  that  I might 
do  well  in  my  profession  in  Russia ; at  all  events 
I wished  to  try.  A dozen  or  60  of  questions 
were  asked,  in  a very  polite  manner.  The  an- 
swers were  noted  down ; and  then  the  passport 
was  made  out  and  delivered.  I paid  the  fee — 
not  a very  exorbitant  one — and  was  courteously 
bowed  outjswith  wishes  for  a pleasant  journey 
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and  a profitable  residence.  So  ended  the  ter- 
rible ordeal. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Wiggins,  nettled  perhaps  at 
my  want  of  sympathy.  “ The  Czar  favors  the 
Americans;  and  he  is  quite  right.  A fellow- 
feeling  makes  him  kind.  Despots  sympathize 
with  each  other.  The  owner  of  millions  of 
seifs  must  like  a nation  of  slaveholders.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no,  despotism  like  a Democracy. 

But  he  can’t  endure  us  and  our  free  principles. 

He  knows,  too,  that  we  will  stand  by  Turkey  to 
the  last.” 

Then  ensued  that  amiable  encounter  of  hints 
and  innuendoes  in  which  John  and  Jonathan 
are  wont  to  indulge. 

John  was  indignant  at  American  slavery; 
Jonathan  w*as  horror-struck  at  the  white  slav- 
ery of  the  mines  and  factories.  John  expa- 
tiated upon  mobs  and  lynch-law ; Jonathan  re- 
torted by  railing  at  the  aristocracy  and  their 
vices.  John  said  that  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  acquisitions  from  Mexico,  and  the  filibus- 
tering designs  upon  Cuba  were  as  atrocious  as 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Jonathan  enumerated 
the  British  conquests  in  India,  the  opium  war  in 
China,  the  troubles  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  sundry  other  cases  in  which  England  show- 
ed a palm  quite  as  itching  as  could  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  her  neighbors ; ending  by  quoting  an 
old  proverb  about  glass-houses  and  stones. 

From  censuring  the  country  of  the  other, 
each  betook  himself  to  lauding  his  own.  John 
waxed  eloquent  upon  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  in  the  West  Indies.  Jonathan  dwelt 
upon  the  relief  sent  to  the  starving  Irish.  John 
was  proud  that  a slave  could  not  set  foot  in  En- 
gland. Jonathan  magnified  his  countty  as  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations.  John 
exulted  in  the  British  reveille  chasing  the  sun 
in  his  circuit  round  the  world.  Jonathan  ex- 
patiated upon  the  steady  march  of  civilization 
across  the  Western  Continent. 

The  colloquy  ended  in  the  approved  style; 
each  interlocutor  stoutly  maintaining  that  his 
own  countiy  was  the  greatest,  the  noblest,  the 
freest  under  heaven ; but  generously  conceding 
that  the  second  place  belonged  indisputably  to 
his  opponent. 

We  had  tacitly  assumed,  that  as  we  spoke 
English,  nobody  on  board  understood  us,  and 
had  raised  our  voices  to  such  a pitch  that  it  re- 
quired no  eavesdropping  to  overhear  us.  It 
must  have  been  as  good  as  a comedy  to  a list- 
ener. So  it  evidently  appeared  to  a by-stander 
whose  glance  of  amused  intelligence  I happened 
to  catch.  His  aspect  at  once  betrayed  him  to 
be  a Russian.  The  round  head,  flattened  cheek, 
light  hair  and  eyes,  and  low  nose  with  the  tip 
flattened  so  as  to  expose  the  nostril,  were  un- 
mistakably Muscovite.  The  Russian  face  is 
certainly  far  from  a handsome  one,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  positively  ugly.  One  learns  to 
respect  it,  when  he  remembers  that  there  are 
fifty  millions  more  just  like  it,  all  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  one  supreme  will.  In  the  pres- 
ent case,  however,  there  was  breathed  through 
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it  an  air  of  repressed  enthusiasm  and  intensity 
of  purpose  which  rendered  it  any  thing  but  com- 
monplace. It  was  such  a face  as  Socrates  might 
hare  worn  before  Xantippe  drove  him  to  take 
refnge  in  philosophy.  The  man  was  of  middle 
size,  of  a stout,  well-knit  figure,  and  might  have 
been  any  where  from  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age. 
I hardly  know  why,  but  in  looking  at  him  I 
thought  of  Ryleif,  the  soul  of  that  conspiracy 
which  so  nearly  cost  Nicholas  his  crown  and 
life  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

Mr.  Wiggins  was  terribly  alarmed  when  he 
was  convinced  that  our  conversation  had  been 
understood.  He  was  sure  that  the  Russian  was 
a spy,  and  that  his  own  allusion  to  Poland 
would  cost  him  a journey  to  Siberia,  if  nothing 
worse.  And  so  he  had  arisen  at  this  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning  to  disburden  himself 
of  his  perilous  books  and  papers. 

For  my  own  part  I thought,  if  the  Russian 
was  indeed  a spy,  the  better  wAy  would  be  to 
attempt  to  conceal  nothing ; and  as  I had  no- 
thing to  conceal,  that  was  not  a difficult  task. 
So  I took  the  first  opportunity  to  accost  him. 
He  spoke  English,  not  exactly  like  a native, 
but  rather — like  Kossuth — a little  too  correctly, 
as  though  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
gained  from  books  rather  than  from  conversa- 
tion. I learned  that  he  was  an  engineer  in  the 
government  service;  had  been  on  a tour  of  in- 
spection to  the  Baltic  fortresses;  and  after  a 
few  days’  delay  at  Cronstadt,  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg.  His  name  was  Ivan 
Petrovich.  In  course  of  time  I came  to  know 
him  better. 

So  much  for  antecedents.  By  the  time  John 
Bull  had  finished  his  distribution  of  public  doc- 
uments to  the  fishes  of  the  Gulf,  the  horizon 
was  broken  by  a line  of  dark  objects,  which 
speedily  took  the  shape  of  masts,  rigging,  and 
hulls  of  vessels.  We  had  fallen  in  with  a divis- 
ion of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  which  was  making  its 
summer  cruise  in  that  44  Russian  Sea.”  It  is 
now  two  years  since  those  huge  men -of- war 
have  seen  the  open  water.  They  lie  rotting 
within  the  cannon-guarded  port  of  Cronstadt. 
Perhaps  the  Czar  has  no  reason  to  regret  this, 
for  it  requires  a still  larger  force  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  to  keep  watch  over  them ; otherwise 
they  might  make  a sudden  dash  upon  the  En- 
glish coast,  and  achieve  something  more  brill- 
iant than  the  capture  of  a few  miserable  fishing 
craft,  or  even  than  the  barren  conquest  of  Bom- 
arsund. 

The  spectacle  was  any  thing  but  cheering  to 
Mr.  Wiggins.  There  was  indeed  at  that  time 
no  special  reason  to  suppose  a war  with  Russia 
to  be  impending;  yet  there  was  a feeling  of  un- 
easiness and  apprehension — that  dim  presenti- 
ment of  evil  which  is  so  often  its  forerunner. 

Perhaps  I had  a little  malice  in  calling  my 
friend’s  attention  to  this  formidable  armament 


jui  we  glided  past  it. 

44  A bad  business  for  you,  that  of  destroying 
rhe  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen.  It  transform- 
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seems  determined  to  share  with  you  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  seas.” 

44  Pshaw ! the  Russians  are  no  sailors ; they 
have  no  merchant  service  from  which  to  recruit 
their  fleet.  How  long  would  it  take  us  to  blow 
all  those  craft  out  of  the  water  ?” 

44Do  you  remember  what  Mrs.  Glass  says 
about  cooking  fish?  ‘First  catch  your  fish/ 

You’ll  And  it  hard  work  to  cut  the  fleet  out  from 
behind  the  guns  of  Cronstadt,  which  we  shall 
soon  see.  Depend  upon  it  you  made  a great 
blunder  in  joining  Russia  and  Austria  against 
Napoleon.  England  and  France  should  have 
been  allies ; and  they  must  yet  be  so — Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar  to  the  contraiy  notwithstanding — 
or  Russia  overshadows  you  both.  Your  subsi- 
dies  to  the  Allies  were  a bad  investment  for  you. 

You  not  only  got  your  fingers  burnt,  but  you  paid 
for  heating  the  poker.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  groaned.  I imagine  that  he 
was  thinking  of  the  income-tax. 

44  And  then  you  must  repeat  the  folly  in  an- 
other shape,  with  France  to  keep  you  in  coun- 
tenance. You  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino,  and  so  gave  your  friend  Nicholas  the 
command  of  the  Black  Sea.  You'll  see  the  folly 
of  that  some  of  these  fine  days.  Do  you  think 
Napoleon  would  ever  have  been  caught  thus? 

You  fought  the  battle  of  the  Czar,  and  he  could 
very  well  afford  to  bestow  upon  Admiral  Cod- 
rington  the  Order  of  St.  George — an  order 
which  is  only  given  to  the  Commander-in-chief 
who  has  gained  a great  battle,  and  which  Alex- 
ander declined  to  accept,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  because  he  had  not  personally  com- 
manded at  any  great  victory.” 

The  subject  seemed  far  from  pleasing  to  my 
friend. 

By  this  time  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  pas- 
sengers began  to  make  their  appearance  on  deck. 

We  were  approaching  Cronstadt.  Ivan  Petro- 
vich, quite  ignorant  of  the  terror  with  which  he 
had  inspired  my  friend,  joined  us  with  a court- 
eous salutation,  and  pointed  out,  with  quiet 
confidence,  the  defenses  of  this  impregnable 
stronghold. 

Cronstadt  is  indeed  a fitting  entrance  to  Rus- 
sia. A long  narrow  island  lies  midway  between 
the  low  shores  of  the  Gulf,  fifteen  miles  or  so 
below  the  mouths  of  the  Neva.  The  water  is 
too  shallow  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels 
larger  than  fishing  craft,  except  by  a single 
channel  which  winds  along  near  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island.  The  channel  is  narrow, 
and  at  intervals,  on  either  side  of  it,  are  a few 
sunken  rocks  and  reefs.  Upon  these  and  upon 
the  main  island  are  built  the  tremendous  fortifi- 
cations which  guard  St.  Petersburg  from  all 
hostile  approach. 

44  A century  and  a half  ago,”  said  the  Russian, 
pointing  to  the  island  whose  western  extremity 
we  were  now  approaching,  44  there  was  nothing 
here  but  a succession  of  bare  sand-heaps  and 
morasses,  scattered  over  with  granite  boulders 
borne  hither  long  ago  by  floating  ice.  The  isl- 
and and  the  adjacent  shores  belonged  to  the 
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Swedes,  by  whom  it  was  named  Rat  Island. 
Our  great  Peter  had  determined  to  found  his 
capita]  in  the  swamps  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
and  his  keen  eye  saw  that  here  was  the  only  spot 
where  works  could  be  erected  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Swedes  had  a small  garrison  here;  but 
they  fled  in  haste  at  the  approach  of  a body  of 
Russians,  leaving  behind  them  a huge  iron 
camp-kettle.  Our  soldiers  seized  upon  it  as  a 
trophy,  and  in  honor  of  it  named  the  island 
Kotlinoi  Ostrof- — 4 Kettle  Island.’  The  acquisi- 
tion would  have  been  worthless  in  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  Peter.  It  was  low  and 
marshy,  with  a shelving  shore.  Yet  here  the 
Czar  willed  the  existence  of  a harbor  to  shel- 
ter a fleet  not  a vessel  of  which  was  yet  built, 
and  to  guard  a capital  consisting  of  a few 
wooden  huts  in  the  midst  of  a desolate  marsh. 
Nature  was  ever  niggard  to  him.  She  gave 
him  a site  for  his  capital  and  fortress,  but  she 
gave  no  more ; all  else  was  to  be  the  product  of 
his  own  indomitable  will.  It  was  enough.  He 
had  a spot  upon  which  to  rest  the  fulcrum  of 
the  lever  which  was  to  move  the  world.” 

We  were  now  opposite  the  extremity  of  the 
island. 

“That  is  Fort  Catharine  upon  the  point,” 
said  Ivan.  “Just  beyond,  stretching  quite 
across,  is  the  Fort  Michael  and  its  redoubts. 
These  do  not  cover  the  channel ; they  merely 
protect  the  island.  Now  we  enter  the  chan- 
nel, marked,  as  you  see,  by  flags  and  buoys.  No 
soundings  are  suffered  to  be  taken ; these  sig- 
nals are  the  sole  guides.  This  elliptical  fortress 
on  the  right,  with  the  single  tier  of  casemates 
almost  level  with  the  water,  and  the  battery 
above,  with  the  guns  uncovered,  is  Fort  Con- 
stantine. Further  on,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
channel,  is  Fort  Alexander,  with  three  tiers  of 
guns ; almost  behind  it  is  the  low  battery  of  the 
Citadel — much  more  formidable  than  its  appear- 
ance indicates.  On  the  opposite  side  you  see 
that  immense  polygonal  structure,  with  its  faces 
turned  in  so  many  directions— each  face  en- 
filading some  part  of  the  channel.  That  is  Fort 
Risbank;  and  behind  it,  on  the  edge  of  a 
reef  setting  out  from  the  Ingrian  shore  is  a bat- 
tery. Those  other  two  polygons  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  channel  are  forts  Peter  and  Cron- 
schlott.  Between  them,  within  point-blank  dis- 
tance, every  vessel  must  pass.  These  are  all 
built  upon  isolated  rocks  or  upon  piles  driven 
into  the  soft  bottom.  But  upon  Kettle  Island, 
right  in  front,  where  the  passage  makes  a turn, 
you  see  Fort  Menschikoff,  raking  the  channel, 
which  is  so  narrow  that  a single  vessel  sunk  or 
disabled  would  greatly  obstruct  it.  Observe  that 
eveiy  part  of  it  for  miles  is  not  only  crossed  by 
fires  from  the  opposite  works,  but  a vessel  com- 
ing up  head  on  is  absolutely  enfiladed,  fore  and 
aft,  again  and  again.  Upon  eveiy  foot  of  the 
channel  between  Peter  and  Cronschlott  three 
hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  metal  can  be 
brought  to  bear  at  once.” 

We  passed  so  close  to  these  grim  batteries 
that iW&  could  look  mto  the  very  throats  of  the 
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guns.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  floating 
structure  that  man  could  build  could  sustain 
their  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  These  are, 
however,  but  the  outworks  that  guard  the  ap- 
proach to  Cronstadt.  The  ports  or  docks  that 
contain  the  shipping  are  enclosed  and  protected 
by  bastions  of  granite,  upon  which  guns  are 
mounted  at  every  other  step.  A thousand  pieces 
is  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  artillery  that  de- 
fended the  place  four  years  ago.  To  what  ex- 
tent the  defenses  have  been  since  strengthened, 
no  man  can  say. 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  the  Czar  one 
day,  with  pardonable  pride,  as  he  sun-eyed  the 
works  erected  under  his  own  inspection,  “I 
should  like  to  know  from  what  quarter  Cron- 
stadt can  be  attacked.”  There  are  others  now- 
adays who  would  like  to  know  the  same  thing. 

Some  years  since — so  runs  the  story — the 
Czar  was  doing  the  honors  of  Cronstadt  to  an 
English  naval  Officer. 

“ A strong  place  this,  Sire,”  said  he,  to  his 
Imperial  host. 

“ Impregnable,  is  it  not?” 

“Difficult  to  take,  certainly,  Sire.  With 
fifteen  vessels  one  would  need  fifteen  days  to 
do  it.” 

“ Well,  if  he  had  thirty  vessels  ?” 

“ Oh,  Sire,  in  that  case  fifteen  hours  would 
do.” 

A civilian  is  perhaps  hardly  competent  to 
decide  upon  a subject  so  purely  military.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain:  “fighting  Charley 
Napier”  has  not  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
over-cautious.  Yet  he  shrunk  from  bringing 
his  fleet  under  the  feu  d'enfer  that  would  have 
been  belched  out  from  those  iron  throats. 

We  cast  anchor,  and  formal  possession  was 
taken  of  us  by  the  officers  of  the  police  and 
customs.  Now  came  the  moment  of  trial  for 
which  my  poor  friend  had  been  bracing  his 
nerves.  First,  our  baggage  was  sealed  up.  My 
own  impedimenta  were  compressed  within  the 
smallest  compass,  and  afforded  little  scope  for 
official  scrutiny.  But  such  as  there  was  re- 
ceived the  most  scrupulous  attention.  An  old 
cotton  umbrella  even,  which  had  already  done 
good  service  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
decorated  with  a bit  of  dirty  tape,  to  which  was 
attached  a portentous  waxen  seal.  The  multi- 
farious boxes,  and  bags,  and  portmanteaus  of 
my  wealthier  friend  required  so  many  seals, 
that  I fancied  there  must  soon  be  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  wax. 

Next  came  our  personal  examination.  If  I 
had  cherished  any  hostile  designs  against  the 
Czar,  or  was  privy  to  any  plot  to  overthrow  the 
empire,  or  knew  or  expected  to  know  any  body 
who  entertained  any  such  diabolical  purpose,  I 
am  sure  that  it  would  have  been  extorted  from 
me  by  the  dexterous  questioning  and  cross- 
questionipg  to  which  I was  subjected.  The 
sharp-eyed,  green-coated  examiner  would  have 
made  his  fortune  at  the  New  York  bar.  He 
would,  moreover,  have  set  a good  example  of 
politeness  to  some  of  our  sharp  counsel.  A 
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possessed  by  his  ftppeumnfce,  With  Ms  shag- 
gy beurd,  tihcCp^kin  coat,  and  general  rough- 
tio^v  of  appearance.  tie  «e*med  just  the  person 
one  would  not  tike  to  meet  inn  lonely  place. 
We  peered  into  several  low  kutmU,  or  drinking- 
stud* ; they  wer&  full  of  rhdd-lookhig  ftdkov^ 
^pgn'htly  Workmen,  drrpfeiKg  jiud 
'# Fl&ys  kgltfc  v.  Thell  lifeep^jkTii  k W& ro  jgl ok&y. 
with . grpwi,  niid ; they  looked  filthy  M*bp*t  be- 
yoiVd 


i&ti$t£>  tp  Hus$& ; ire  rtWy  toiai  to 

3i.,u;i,vor  '. 

: had  ftffemuit*  of  the  brnm!  tty 

and  iosoibue^  '-&f  live  iln&ifm  otfeiidV  toweld: 
tb>viyz{i'i^v  and  I mnigim?  that  they  miM-nsi  stli 
tun  e fabricutdd.  lean  only  mt  that,  ftt M 
fet.  to  lo*k  I (ix}>en.oncod  ndtUiTig  of  tluf  kind, 
1 was  told  that  this  Improved  conduct  is  among 
the  reforms  wrought  by  Nicholas,'  find  that  it 
cost  ntany  a flogging  before  it  could  1*j  effected, 
.Bttong  i\\  my  innocence,  t h$w  the  exuniinji- 
tiwt  tikes  a hero,  aitd  was  rewarded  by  receiving 
m :e&fchfr'8$@t  ^Mtepbrt,  a fmnttk 

setting  forth  to  Suhstmioe  that  Mr.  F.  B.?  u oh* 

i#*h  or  >:fe^  ^ AnaoHcrftg:  Kml  at* 

(^Widndv  on  jmFhi  a (lay,  with  a pass- 
poft  duly  signed  fit  tbo  Hussiiio  ConmUte  in 
New  York,  bearing  such  a dstc  and  number) 
^jud  that  the  tfdd  %.  Xi.  was  permitted  to  pro* 
t’c-e-i  io  ’St.  J^ter^buTg,  where  he  mast  present 
himself  to  the  local  authorities,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a permission  Of  residence. 


eomtiinmnein  fbty 

your  oliscryftUfhiS. 

reading - my  cow  i um knee* . • • ...  ;:$Bui  t»ur 
tiijtfi*  ore  xml  without  th^sr  gtK>d 

’will  find  that  $hpy.mtpr,ov$  upon 

you  w'ould  Imixliy  'to  Shi  tfe 

iyst  spo^rriKiYia  of  n people  arotnnf  ib^'do^k^anVlV 
Wharves  of  n gmat  shipping  nun,  Itoyoo  *;•* 
t hone  two  febjbws 1 tei  jdrig.  thefty?  \ Hie 
mi>ut  one,  With  the.  ftfr  cap  cejininsr  dmyti \r»v$r 
fcte  ea;rs,d$.a;.  Fin o— on*.*  t>f  4*fc.  origiiidj  mco  of 
iSpjpt -'.  he  h* 

of  the' blood  of  the  toll  hery  Magyar.  tto 
moat  pionrresq?wv  man  h;  kjmypc  'f  Yw  so  ii 
is.  That  stout  Mhnv  talking  with  him  ir,  * 
type  of  the  true  Russian,  tin  is  doubtless  a 
serf,  eorae  up  from  the  ixorerjor  witJi  a ppoint 
fmn l bin  master  to  to*dc  employment.  Itough 
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as  he  looks,  he  is  a dexterous  fellow,  with  many 
capacities.  He  ami  the  other  fifty  millions  like 
him  arc  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Russia.  There 
is  a deal  of  work  in  him,  and  a deal  of  fighting 
too,  when  it  comes  to  that — ns  it  will,  sooner 
or  later.  With  fifty  millions  such  as  he,  with 
plenty  of  brains  to  command  them,  ami  with 
these,”  ho  continued,  pointing  to  the  vessels 
which  filled  the  military  harbor,  and  the  huge 
piles  of  cannon  which  lay  all  around,  “and 
with  God  over  all,  lias  not  Russia  a future  Iks 
fore  her  ? A place  in  the  World  for  the  great 
Sclavonic  race — and  then  we  shall  have  culture 
and  refinement  and — * after  a pause,  he  added 
— “ and  liberty.  Till  then  we  can  wait!” 

I stared  at  him  with  Astonishment,  not  un- 
minglcd  with  suspicion.  Was  not  Wiggins 
right  after  oil?  Was  not  the  man  a spy  seek- 
ing to  entrap  me  ? Another  look  dispelled  mv 
suspicions.  That  rapt,  seer-like  glance,  could 
uot  be  assumed.  I thought  again  of  Ryleif  and 
his  prophetic  words : 44  Patience : let  us  Wait 
till  the  Colossus  has  accumulated  its  wrongs — 
till,  in  hastening  its  increase,  it  has  weakened 
itself  in  striving  to  embrace  half  the  earth.” 

By  tills  time  we  had  returned  to  the  quay. 
Here  Ivan  took  courteous  leave  of  roe.  “You 
will  go,  for  the  present,  to  Madame  Benson's, 
on  the  Galemoi  Oulitza . By  the  time  you  have 
secured  your  permis  de  sf  jour,  I shall  have  re- 
turned to  the  capital.  I think  1 shall  be  able 
lo  be  of  sendee  to  yon.” 

Going  on  board  the  small  steamer  that  was 
to  convey  us  up  to  St.  Petersburg,  I encoun- 
tered jRf?.  Jle  looked  pale  and  ex- 


hausted — much  as  a man  might  ap- 
pear who  had  just  been  “interroga- 
ted0 by  the  Inquisition. 

“How  did  yon  get  through  your 
examination  ?.*  I asked. 

“ Dorr  t speak  of  it.  It  was  worse 
than  at  the  Consul’s  in  London. 
Thank  Heaven,  it’s  over  now* ! Here’s 
mv  transit  paper.  But  there’s  the  cus- 
tom-house and  the  St.  Petersburg  po- 
lice to  come  yet.  What  a country, 
to  be  sure*  But  PH  go  through  it 
now'.”  And  he  looked  plucky  enough 
to  have  led  the  forlorn  hope  in  storm- 
ing Cronstadt  or  Sebastopol. 

The  low  wooded  shores  of  the 
Gulf  Hew  quickly  past.  The  white 
walls  of  Peterhof  gleamed  through 
the  embowering  trees.  Soon,  far 
to  the  east,  the  golden  dome  of  the 
Isaac.  Church  rose  above  the  horizon 
like  a sun.  Spire  After  spire,  dome 
after  dome  shot  into  view.  Then 
came  red  mid  green  roofs,  above  mas- 
sive walls  and  stately  colonnades.  At 
length  the  clear  waters  of  the  Neva 
(lowed  between  granite  walls,  and  we 
were  fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
evoked  by  Peter  from  the  Finnish 
swamps. 

Of  the  custom-house  at  St. 
burg  I have  no  terrible  experiences  to  relate. 
Hardly  An  article  was  disturbed  in  our  bags  and 
portmanteaus.  Unluckily,  a bundle  of  choice 
Havanas  in  one  of  Mr.  Wiggins’s  multitudinous 
appliances  met  the  eve  of  a gentleman  in  a 
long  green  surtout,  with  sundry  medals  on  his 
breast.  A glance  showed  that  he  was  a devotee 
of  the  fragrant  weed,  and  he  seemed  inclined 
to  make  a stricter  search.  The  owner  of  the 
cigars  at  once,  in  very’  intelligible  pantomime* 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  desired  him  to 
accept  of  them  as  a small  token  of  profound 
personal  consideration,  at  the  same  time  in- 
sinuating his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and,  upon 
withdrawing  it,  thrusting  it  into  the  outstretched 
palm  of  the  worthy  functionary,  accompanying 
the  whole  performance  with  a knowing  wink  of 
the  eye.  A person  of  suspicious  disposition 
would  have  drawn  the  inference  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  representative  of  the  Autocrat  of  ail 
the  Russia*  had  been  tampered  with.  I can 
only  say,  that  I saw  no  money  pass  between 
them ; and  iu  so  grave  a case,  otic  should  uot 
give  utterance  to  mere  suspicion.  At  all  events, 
there  was  no  further  search  instituted. 

Now  was  the  time  to  explode  the  small  stock 
of  Russian  41  traveling  phrases”  which  J had  la- 
boriously culled  from  a very  meagre  phrase- 
book.  Selecting  the  most  intelligent-leaking 
from  the  blue -robed  iVtwAtoAffc  who  were  crowd- 
ing around  like  cabmen  on  a New  York  pier,  I 
began : 

“ I’oAhlovshti  im'O&htshik*  which  the  book  in- 
formed me  meant,  il  Come  here,  driver.” 

The  man  did  not  reply,  as  the  bock  said  he 
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would,  If  he  had,  1 

should  have  known  that  he  Wiam  ^ YtHt  Sir,” 
lie  said,  u M>rvi{  Bat  as  he  imn^ 

dictety  bu^Ued  atrmm}  with  his  queevdooklng 
:ihnt  }ps  itrade.jfeiooit  me, 
although  1 tonWtiot  understand  him.  I made 
ant  ^y^h^ie-book ; *yy,  raJchvr.  I 

coru|rtjii[ide<i  A qfe *p\\X£tive  from  fragments 
.jfev'eml  *s  rli Uul  domu  omu ting  ail  but  the 

trading.  wrife,  J it  'a*  my  Bpeeiftie^ 
of  Ru^mn  eorojTHriftiuott : . . *,  *<y 

Svtfarim  rtetiswt  — Sflte*  #**- 


righl adding  «H  random  “ teJitias**  to  Signify 
that  1 was  in,  haste. 

Jun  then  out?  the  officers,  sectngme  sm* 
barraesment*  addressed  xne  In  KrohcJu wK  h&v. 
rn g teamed. fmrwi&fniS,  procured  for  u$  A 
fur  our  !eggAg&  I felt  a littje  deUeaey-  in  vifvr> 
in#  money  to  a mad  in  uniform  tor  informing 
aueh  Si  service.  Rut  my  veraptes  vsrfc  ijiitie 
^lli/ieOd^Ajy.  The  low  how  with  which  hi:  itfc. 
ofejfted  theproffered  ruble,  showed  any  thing 
blit  diipibaaura..  : ■ . \ ; 

A drosbky  h a funny  affair.  The  original 
tixa.  seem*  to  kiwi,  bptm  a eomagfc  yroli  teuf 
wheels*  having  a polo,  reaching  from  one  axle 
to  the  on  width  the  rider  was  icy  mount 
wstrido,  Thi5  ]»nmUu*e  conception  boa  been 
enlarged  by  "adding  a qf  stirrup  for  the  feet, 
and  placing  & cushion  upon  the  pole,  In  its 
present  state  the  drushky  resembles  a ehildV 
go-cart  maguibedu  The  fetOiilitAldk  u * Urn  driver 
pf  Hich  a farslnge.  They  arc  the  first  purely 
Russia!!  fbtog  that  attracts  the  traveled  notice 
in  St.  Petersburg,  where  they  number  thousands. 
Ever>  traveler  bm  a j$r*>d  word  to  say  about 
timra  * ■ and  barring  a consiCittitfonali  .tondexrcj  Ur 
a.sk  three  m four  rimes  as  much  As  tb ay  expect 
ter  get  for  their  servi**#,  •«  trait  not-  |^idi«Jr  tt> 
them*  little  fault  cfem  W found  rvsth  them.. 

Wo  mounted 
ont  $«***•  The 
^ '-****&&  driver  took  hi* 

sear  between  the 

TjSir-  ; ,v  fore-y.'heeR,  hncl 
otr  ve  darted 
:>f^\  v iy  V'&  ^ Vi  ; over  bridges  ami 
gfc>  tinvuyh  -str^i-ts 

F , whoso- 

Jar>-  it  • ''t-onieJ  ioternun- 

• * ..  «bie.  At  loAgtij, 

Is  : V-«  Wfl  <v*ro.  nAfeij’ 

^4.  ^ ‘ %V  t‘V%v  tlct-osiied  ni  our 

6A.  ;i'€  " ' v *]p.fci«;<l  hovc-  ti  of 

III®  *'  ‘V;M • “ t''c“^ 

^ Ilf 

Mrp  ’ >rWclj. 

f TrtSte  Qt  5tr-  Wig- 

^^VtMaingadtfcd 
.A  ■ ; tUiiper,  ws 

| ‘ 1#/  hip 

I f W flight,  We  had 

Pk  ' y ^ forced  our  way 

into  the  emreneb* 

% f v:  - ed  curnp  of  the,1 

KIMb  1%  • eWjthy,  nnd  ^lepr. 

3r  on  tho  tield  of 

;:  umic. 

But  whs  found 
fhat  juuvli  k»> 

yet  wamiog  to 

secure  war  posi 
^ tion, . forthwith 

aflcr  our  UTrivAi; 
■*  - our  lAmhady  had 

!?sp»atc)ied  cu'ir 


Iitiu-~~$h{ht0  woti  f?  which  l idppd«cd  fa  3P»eaU 
— M Inn— Madam  R«u»on— iSoglish  Rack  litiw 
— Haw • much V . ' : ‘ 'J  — ' ' '•' 
fee  replied,  Imlding  trp  xovx 


flngc^  of  one  bnutl  nrtd  two  uf  the  other.  /I 
,:;,^.'hud.  fitr;fouiit.;(^  rubles  wue  at  least 
double  what  f patfta  ik>  ftpy^  Jlut  & man  make* 
a jHjor  hgum  dri*  ihg  u-  fairguin  wjtb  a cubman 
wh^rc  he  di>e^  mn  tuider^rattd  the  langtinge,  f 
^ave  foiind  tb\U  one  cun  transact  his  own  In^i- 
nes«  in  a foreign  country  much  better  when  he 
knows  the  language  fijwkett  there.  I suppose 
that  this  rule  does  not  apply  tr>  public  business, 
uv  l rind  that,  our  Government  requires  no  aucb 
ara nupl isiime at  in  the  ra^e  of  our  foreign  nun. 
t'ti* rs.  So  I simply  said  **  Chow/tv'— ^ Ait 
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cf '.Sty  j?eteriffiiirg|  who  had  tbnvhxded  it 
hi.  tfeie l OhftTiccrr  1>e-  compared  with 

th^R^|s»?t‘yp1tteh  on  from€mn- 

t^rdw‘Rm0a^  living  been  found 
tramkr pupbr  had  gone  on  to  the 
4H»>iiii  O^roo  do  foyd it  oar  armai.  Bern  wo 
foiY*y  » p thh  d mc  u taenia  wo  had  received  from 


names  to  the  district  polieo  office  ? for  the  au- 
thorities h eve  a paternal  hiidnott  of  wishing  to 
k\'rOw  wbertjolforits  ptopl**  spend  their  nighty 
Taking  a Kcrvanf  who  mai  pt**tgd  up  in  the  rqodH? 
operand^  wc  next  morning  presented  ourselves  hi 
iike  district  police.  The  officer  m dmrgv  heard 
our  tmsB,  a ttd  garc  tis  a paper  marked wirif  eertftlif 
caballed ic  characters,  vrhich  We  were  to  pj^ent 
at  some  other  office.  Here  the  paper  was  •ex&lW 
inetij  ^ few  fmrre  sighs  nffi xed,  a nil  we  weis?  i 
to  a third  office,  mpt  go  am  At  fongrih  follow- 
ing* rbe  (Impious  of  the  eemfot,  Mt  focmd  mt* 
selves  in  the  presence.  of  it  military  ^looking  pen* 
tlemaji,  a highfunctfoiiarv»}f  the  *m-t  ct  palfoe, 
wlni  graciously  interest? d himself  in  mr  private 


the  polVcvv  &>d  received  in  return  a iffilm  con- 
tmuhii:  rt  minimart  of  tbd  infOrmAtfori  width 
liwl  been  gleifogd.i^m,lus  m Mxh&fmw&ni*  and 
character-  This  was  duly  register!  in  tits;  m- 
lion  of  the  (Usfmt  poHH\  fmra  whfcfe  v*£  fool 
stOmetl  on  ofir  ft  Mitten  mim-» 

rersigftfsd  arid  givnu  buck  to  us  to  tei#  again  tec 
fchet  Ahen  pific.c,,  whpwlr  w^  dafy  $16*$  qwzfi 
ortd  in  return  for  it  we  received  a rcar-lookiii.: 
doimment*  prinitd  on  hint'  paper,  in  Rnsriun, 
FmuohjArjd  fhrtmam  Tfas  was  thjti  lohg-*?oughi 
perad  *if  re»hiopjca<  ^o»>4  f^>r  y?MV  embUng 
«».  to  t&%*$  njf  '4%  ifeiSfe- jff  - shg  capital*  if.  wa* 
one  of  flfo  nautet  Official  documents  ever  nefctK 
mid  $fe&.  fairly  wprih  ihfe  tables  demanded 
.for  it  t;-'’ ./  ■ /,  ’.  , ,,;  'r  , 

1 was  frtHs-.of 

wander  about  At  WUL  T)iO  W 

SjlpppSfgd  fo  lidvt?  hiS  j pertiiii  tie 

him*  w ri^dati^  t«*  ttfodnue  ^dutn 

bj  th^  police*  But  mine  was  nerer  dure  waited 

for,  Aud  i know  ofii^  iufitaxK-o  m which  &nch  & 


affiprs.  manifested  the  motif,  tender  solfoi- 
tnde  m respect  to  wry  thing  flmt  concutiied 
us;  what  wio  did  nt  home  \ whet  ive  .meant  to 
do  in  Euwiia; ^y  what  frietids^e  futd  or  o^j^pfod 
to  hnte,^ ^rjd  feiijrfh  like  poinr5  of  interest.  Hiiv- 
hig  3atwfiB«i  his  Utndhhfo  <ntrio4it:>%  the  milita nr 
gentleman  furnished  pst  wfth  stijl  another  |>Q|^ri 
which  we  weal  to  pm«ont  ^4;^: 

Alfetv-  £)ffiw  H^rn  we  found 

our  tntnsit^afwi\  which,  by  the  way*  foul  been 
deliven  l pg  th«  cuHtora-honse,  and  wfoch  ha<i, 
in  the  mcrth  beerx  pei^^rti\ln^  s^rio^  of 

joutTieymgu ; psy  iti':  • aectiont*  fi'om  the 

eustom-house  it  had  gone  to  the  Military  Goy- 
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thing  has  occurred.  My  Russian  friend  wits  as  j 
good  os  his  word ; and  owing  to  his  influence  j 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  I was  soon 
engaged  upon  ari  elaborate  work,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  government,  - illustrative  of  the  scen- 
ery? costumes,  and  characteristics  of  the  Em- 
pire. From  this  have  been  taken  the  sketches 
which  accompany  this  paper.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  labor,  I found  abundant  opportunity 
to  avail  myself  of  ray  freedom  of  the  city. 

The  “ Nevskoi  Prospekt,”  like  our  Broadway, 
is  an  observatory  from  which  one  can  take  in 
almost  at  a glance  types  of  The  varied  population 
of  the  empire.  Officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
in  their  showy  uniform  alternate  with  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  and  Dneiper  in  their  wild  attire. 
Circassians  in  complete  mail,  carrying  one  back 
to  the  middle  ages  j*stle  spruce  dandies  got  up 
in  the  latest  Parisian  style.  With  these  are 
intermingled  nurses  in  showy  red  sarafans  and 
barbarians  from  tribes  whose  names  are  unpro- 
nounceable by  western  tongues.  These  throng 
the  pave  in  the  upj>er  or  court  end.  Through 
the  centre  dash  equipages  of  every  description, 
from  the  sorry  droshky  of  the  poor  Finnish  is- 
vosbtahik,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a bare 
board  mounted  on  four  wheels,  to  the  splendid 
turn-out  of  the  noble  drawn  by  six  fiery  horses. 

Not  unfnequently  appears — or  rather  I should 
say  appeared,  for  1 write  of  the  time  before  a 
mightier  monarch  had  summoned  the  Autocrat 
of  till  t^Russiaa  to  jp^ear  before  him — a mag- 


nificent equipage  in  blue  and 
white,  with  two  gigantic  foot- 
men posted  behind.  That 
pale,  anxious  face  within,  yet 
beautiful  in  spite  of  the  wear 
and  tear  of  half  a eentmy,  and 
benignant  notwithstanding 
years  of  constant  suffering, 
belongs  to  the  Empress.  Close 
behind  is  a simple  droshky 
whose  poor  appearance  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  sin- 
gle fiery  black  horse  that 
whirls  it  along.  The  rider  is 
h man  of  imposing  stature, 
with  a plain  graymilitary  cloak 
draped  about  him.  His  cold 
gray  eye  glances  rapidly 
around  with  an  air  of  search- 
ing command.  lie  seems  to 
take  in  at  a glance  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  crowd.  Every 
step  is  arrested  as  he  ap- 
proaches. The  gay  officers 
make  the  military  salute,  the 
civilians  uncover  their  heads 
as  he  passes — for  it  is  the  Czar, 
the  uncontrolled  master  of 
seventy  millions  of  men . He 
courteously  acknowledges  the 
homage  by  raising  his  hand  to 
his  gray  military  cap  as  he 
dashes  by,  and  the  crowd  pass 
on  again. 

The  Emperor  is  also  fond  of  walking  unat- 
tended along  the  Prospekt  and  the  English  Quay 
— not  incognito  like  a second  Haroun  al  Raschid, 
for  his  marked  person  would  betray  him  even 
if  he  chose  to  remain  unknown.  He  receives 
the  respectful  greetings  of  the  crowd,  returning 
his  invariable  military  salute ; but  it  is  forbidden 
for  any  one  to  accost  or  even  to  approach  him. 
This  is  a necessary  precaution,  for  these  are  his 
moments  of  relaxation,  and  even  the  iron  frame 
of  the  Czar  must  have  some  hours  of  freedom 
from  the  affairs  of  state. 

A few*  years  ago  there  was  in  St.  Petersburg 
a French  actor  named  Vemet,  who  was  a great 
favorite  of  the  Czar.  One  day  when  Nicholas 
was  striding  along  the  Prospekt,  his  eye  fell 
u]>on  The  player  among  the  uncovered  crowd, 
lie  approached  and  accosted  him : 

“Ah,  Vernet,  do  you  appear  this  evening ? v 
14  Yes,  Sire,  I shall  have  the  honor  of  playing 
in  Le  Pert  et  fa  Delmtante” 

“I  am  glad  id  hear  it.  I shall  be  preseat. 
You  are  admirable  in  that  rdfe 

“Your  Majesty  does  me  too  ranch  honor/' 
After  a few  courteous  words  the  Czar  passed 
on.  Hardly  had  his  stately  form  disappeared 
when  a m&tnitel,  or  police  officer,  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  poor  Veriiet. 

“ Follow'  me-  Y ou  have  spoken  to  the  Czar/* 
In  vain  rite  actor  protested  that  if  there  was 
any  one  to  be  blamed  it  was  the  Emperor  him- 
self. The  officer  only  knew'  that  his  orders 
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were  to  arrest  auy  one  who  afyohid  accost  domestic  arpenriotA  The**:  ihe  UiisrJwit 

'Emperor  in  the  street,  $(f  ptwr  V cruet  vac 1 or  .nxixitm—tbe  sivcct  gunrduu»H  cd  j$i.  Ivt^r*. 
vondueted  to  the  police  stytimu  ; ; j | tm^  three  are  clwmsw^ljr  tachdor 

Evening  aune ; the  theatre  wju s evened  ; hut  | rvnnymnions^/or  the  nw*>t  part-  bid  vddh-r*  v. & 
no  V*m*fc  mtnic  his  npptmnuicev;  ;A  messenger-  i-hit>*'e'  .mtt  their  time  Their  hpgc  a*wt; 
tfas  dtftpfttched  t(i  bin  h#igib<&.-'.  He  had  tM  jim*?  be  a terror  to  eeil-dbi^  yet  Vmrts  tV^h j 
fceeti  there  since  morning.  fnid  ;j  tutt-i.nlV i<i  ihv  ^.rvei^  •£M'fur  rfut 

seen  him  go  out  at  that  t:jn«N  «tid  %v*s ' whether  the  tf&rwlijtfr 
mm*  thxtMtrAjd. "J  hc  on  he^Uti  ! U^en  dimmed  milji  Mood.  Besides  iuc ring  as 
played  ta  g*d*i  tot  nil  *n  viwu.  they .serve  the  jrotyw'fc-  of  a miu 

myVeynsL  d|n^t<jr  was  forced  to  change  j»ttj»ert/if  Wing  a part  of  their  duty  o>  annitoitp.* 

thepiceiv  ti#:£tri*iwn  ro»eyihc  Im|ierml  ihu  eptitents  of  nnv  new  ukaw?  to  *b>?  proprietor 

Ijok  wns  j&tivdv  Ttui  ikar  nan  bi.s  eye  over  the  of  every  house  in  their  dbanel*  xml  to  obtain 
hill  of  Tim  play wtm*h  ..had  beefi  hastily  Written  his  ticknouledgineui  that  he  fo«*  heeit  rtuuie.  -no 
rjut.  ‘ as  he  snw  that  the  quaiuted  with  its  <m\iorr..  The  huttoboik*  lutit- 

..  -Was  'pot.  /> . jtyi'H. fa  Dp.lmi<inHt  owl  that  general  ioghisante  of  the  brder  of  the  Sjtrv«!^ 
th&  Xfcmv.  of  lita  fiiYOttfo  was  not  «:m  the  bill  They  «ee  to  it  tHa*  ihe  ife  toMftre 

He  bpleyed  th^  director  to  W smnmOiKvi,  are)  over  ped^trimis,  .that  is  eau&ed 

ite*ndy  <fe m on  dc  di  1 »e  i**6ari  df  the  change.  by  a crowd’,  ilwi  tlx?  a w l»  v-  ttiter  is;  eleai^ 

L\'sia\"  >;i : \t  the  fanetiofiarv  fulteringfy,  f*>r  away  from  thn  bv  the  pnnwtort-m  fcVery 

Vi  & Wm"  y*M  ixtfW*  4#  the  cqM, *tero  look  of  house,,  o;ul  rttnt;'  ^/;<thvnr*;k^'w';.  otojik*  ttho  tei-. 
ihvr .irrn(<«t'r. . Al  VoTOot  has  disappeared.  I orily  tur/fhled  into  the  gutv»-r  afig?  jacked  tip,  sent  in 
iearneti  it  gint’O  the  heihe  wo*  opened.  1 have  the  \ny>\n:>i  >vmum  hun^t%  and  H-t  next  rooming 
niremly  gvseU  Orders  to  search  for  liiirt  every  tx>  Work  wt  'the  7»tn*etf. 

where/’  Too  tnuvh,  in  I'm ■?, ^ is  left  Co  the _ police*  They 

Ebr  m immtsxi  the  Empenri^  eyt!  reUituet!  wt/Atft  Wj;- dii'vifc  K a ;.|4rr«Oft  uak*tU 

stemne^M  Tlten  a #uilik«  thought  fibpeared  an  neeidem,  u is  fktrddns  ’(vt  a hy-sm.mter  -ig 

strike  hitti.  1dm.  1 ‘Tvtist «s> rt -uj^ 

V I have  occasioned  it  all,*  *aid  ho,  with  a the  fsttae  iWidgt^  looking  down  imo  rhe  dear 
laugh.  I afWsUSi  V«n»et  in  the  nreet  this  water  -My-  *ye  vnught  a dark  otjeet 

morning,  and  he  has  Wen  am^ned  by  the  po  swxepmg  under  the  ivhflklovv  of  the  arche> ; it 
lice.  Let  hlro  be  libenated?  atid  bring  him  emerged  into  tht  liglit  on  thfc  mber  dde;  1 sau 
hcf«/y  '*  y / ■ that  it;  was  a corpse.  .’; ■■•■'.>  ,:./•■/ 

It  wus  hut  the  tynrfe  of  a few  minutes  to  cm*-  **G<kk1  heayensu  lynn,M  I cried,  ^ tjtere  Is  d 
suit  the  police  report/ arid  ascertain  the  where-  corpse!  T.ei  us  it  fo.uv  thii  vraoer/* 
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tu^dvtHrtfcd  upon  them.  ho  was  ready  with  some 
retort  to  turn  ihe  tables*  I was  often  uhio-v 
iflietj  m his  tr'iinutp  aeqmvipiimce  with  the  Jobuf 
affair#  r\f  m)'  country.  1 aht  t asked  him  km 
ht?  had  managed  t*»  thb. 

lie  Lmighkit  am  on  ven  good  terms 
with  she  cutisor;  mm)  tot  foreign  h*h>ks  are 
never  ^roppeth  I’ve*  rend  I hckensV*  *SoiOt>\  and 
Mrs.  Troli^j^t  .and  Ci>ptam  Hail*  ana  Untie 
tmPy 

Bill  annoying  $$  is  the  Wftntift4  cp«a 
liuten  oijho  government,  it  iatipthingio  <?om- 
parkon  'with  the  averei  pi  dire.  The  in'amm  of 
espiotntao  is  vanned  hi  Russia  to  Uv  mtuM  per •> 
faction  of  cvtL  Most  European  gov/Jtfiimfents 
maintain  secret  >pjt*<  Under  Nfif*ukrjn  they 
became  a tegiilar  hrwtilh  of  thw  govcrnnieiU  ; 
but  he  had  the  gwe  to  be  «*!isme<I  of  l Min. 
In  Russia  the  sy?nM\  is  opmdy  nvpwetf,  Comn 
OrloflT  is  the  liernl  of  this  tiepnrtm^n^  but  ir* 
tail  and  daws  nns  everywhere,  ft,  Ms  jw^sed 
into  a proverb*  that  ffthreo  j*  mom  a re  talking 

togeiMf,  otm  at  least  te  ay  $pv,  TMy  are  'found 

in  ^ve.rj  and  apMre  df  Rfe, ; So  owr 

knows  who  is  a Spy ; titui,  what  is  'worse,  tio 
maii  knows  who  Is  not.  The  pohir  gwi  Hereon 
wlu>  vonreised  set  pteianrulc  with  yon  in  the 
'se-l^oii*  may  M a #j iy  ; so  infiy  The  ^jNimt'who 
stands  bebmd ..ytftti: « Mir  «i  ditmeb  fTIitr vt&ilg.* 
who  fitted  you  vvirHa  ront , the  mdUner^Er^mdi  - 
woman  tbpiigb  she  home  font 

wife’s  bonnet,  may  JmtfcT4  uect^t  relailou^  with 
the' police.  N*  . / :; ••-,•;; ^vvYr ^ V* .‘; • v--- v) 


He  seized  irns  With  e string  h*nd,  “Ton 
don't  know  whoi  roii  are  about  WiMte  yM  to 
do  so,  you  might  get  ytmmdfintt*  trouble  for 
rears.  Ton  would  M of  knowing 

something  nliout  ihs  death,  and  wnald  be  liable 
to  he  summoned  to  the  pbltce  ofttee  at  my  Mur 
of  diiv  or  night  1o  M pxumiiavd  and 
amiofidL  It  migh  t toHt  VOvt  half  yo n r income 
in  bribe?  ttx  M jet  Itememher  that,  Tb 

Ru^iu.  The  i^  to  korjw  •uothhig  xvMot 

crime5*  or  weeidoitta;  ;A  prdtkae  was  Mute  vbden 
from  si  fmntf  of  'mine*  Tie  was  ifmaghtlm 
■ wmhgh  m m akc  hk  los^  known  7 ami  he  did 
oyt  hear  t hk  htst  of  if  for'  g tetm  iic*  was  it- 
i up  & nd  exiimined  us  to  whether 
he  suspected  nny  one,  and  upon  wMt  grounds. 
Hg  riever  recovered  his  feline,  hut  paid,  lir^t 
and  last,  rriore  than  ten  timi#  lit  value.’' 

*y VTbad  an  aMntinabk  stak  of  HiJu^r  f 

*4;  there  ^tibt’her-  conotry  whero  a 
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“ Mpnsicnr  had  n party  of  friends  at  bis  apart- 
meats  last  night  ?” 

“I  had* 

“ There  were  present  Messieurs  So  and  So?" 
continued  the  functionary,  rending  from  a vol- 
ume before  him  a list  of  the  guests. 

“Those  gentlemen  were  present,”  replied  the 
trembling  host,  perceiving  that  denial  was  use- 
less. 

From  the  same  volome  the  officer  read  a my 
accurate  report  of  w hat  was  said,  the  toasts  that 
were  drank,  and  the  songs  that  were  sung;  add- 
ing, “Is  that  a correct  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings r 

“ft  is.” 

“ Monsieur  was  very  imprudent.  If  be  is 
well-advised,  ho  will  be  more  cautious  in  future. 
Mousieur  can  now  leave.” 

No  further  proceedings  were  ever  taken.  But 
the  Frenchman  had  received  a lesson.  He 
could  never  imagine  from  what  source  the  in- 
formation was  derived.  A spy  had  been  pres- 
ent, Was  it  one  of  his  friends?  or  was  he  dis- 
guised as  a servant  ? 

The  mode  of  building  in  St.  Petersburg  great- 
ly facilitates  this  odious  system  of  espionage 
The  houses  of  the  better  classes — those  against 
whom  it  is  chiefly  directed  — are  constructed 
like  those  of  Paris.  A large  number  of  fami- 
lies and  private  persons  have  floors  or  apart- 
ments under  a single  roof ; the  accent  to  the 


Not  many  years  ago  there  was  in  $t.  Peters- 
burg an  English  gentleman,  known  as  Major 
B — - — . He  had  seen  much  sendee,  and  knew 
the  world;  his  frank  and  easy  manners  and 
abundant  stores  of  information  gained  him  a 
footing  in  all  circles.  This  rosy-cheeked,  hearty, 
companionable  individual  happened  to  die  sud- 
denly, and  his  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I became  acquainted; 
and  they  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a paid 
spy,  whose  special  duty  was  to  watch  foreign- 
ers. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  a cruel  nse  is  made 
of  the  information  thus  gleaned  which  renders 
the  system  so  hateful.  It  is  the  universal  want 
of  confidence  which  it  engenders.  Every  hotly 
know’s  that  a snare  is  spread  about  him,  and  he 
never  is  sure  that  his  foot  may  not  already  be 
caught  in  its  meshes.  Shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  a company  of  French  gentlemen 
met  at  the  apartments  of  one  of  their  number. 
They  were  all  intimate  friends.  Eneh  one  was 
as  sure  of  the  integrity  of  the  others  as  of  his 
own  soul.  There  was  a supper,  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  cigars.  Speeches  were  made,  songs 
were  sung,  and  toasts  drank,  in  honor  of  the 
republic. 

Early  next  morning  the  host  received  a sum- 
mons to  appear  before  the  chief  of  the  secret 
police,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  po- 
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whole  being  through  a single  gate,  where  a 
dvomick  or  porter,  is  always  stationed.  Not  a 
soul  can  pass  in  or  out  without  Ins  knowledge, 
and  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  interro- 
gated by  the  police;  and  wo©  to  him  if  he  does 
not  give  full  information  about  all  that  relates 
to  the  inmates  of  the  house.  In  many  cases 
he  is  a paid  spy.  In  the  houses  occupied  by 
foreigners  he  is  probably  so  without  exception. 
The  postmati  who  brings  your  letters  is  a spy, 
and  in  ease  of  the  slightest  suspicion  they  are 
submitted  to  the  police  before  they  arc  deliv- 
ered to  you.  Now,  ns  every  proprietor  of  a 
house  is  hound  to  report  the  name  of  any  stran- 
ger who  passes  the  night,  under  his  roof,  the 
police  are  able  at  any  moment  to  ascertain  the 
whereabouts  of  every  individual.  Probably  no 
person  lias  for  a century  fallen  under  the  slight- 
est suspicion, -whose  every  movement  is  not  per- 
fectly known  to  the  police. 

Having  traversed  the  Ncvski  Prospekt  for  a 
mile  or  so,  let  ns  turn  aside  into  the  obscure 
streets.  We  perceive  that  au  entire  change 
has  come  over  the  appearance  of  things.  The 
sumptuous  public  buildings  are  left  behind ; the 
long  lines  of  palaces,  the  gay  shops  filled  with 
fureign  wares  have  disappeared,  and  we  find 
ourselves  among  low  houses  built  of  wwd, 
painted  with  yellow  and  red,  not  unlike  the 
pictures  we  have  seen  of  villages  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  people  lias 
undergope^a  still  greater  ebauge,  Swallow- 


tailed coats,  French  hats,  polished  boots,  per- 
fumed gloves,  and  shaven  chins  have  disap- 
peared. In  their  place  we  see  brawny  figures 
iu  rough  sheepskin  coats,  or  long  blue  caftans, 
and  beards  as  rough  and  shaggy  as  were  ever 
worn  before  the  days  of  Peter. 

That  huge  building  with  one  front  on  the 
Prosi>ckt,  and  the  Other  on  the  Bolkhiiia  Sado - 
tYjfet/4  Great  Market  Street/*  is  the  (Jostmnoi  JJvor 
— “ Merchants’  Inn,"  the  Bazaar  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. It; Is  a town  or  rather  city  of  shops,  in- 
tersected with  passages  and  alleys,  broad  and 
narrowv crooked  and  straight.  This  is  the  great 
mart  for  goods  of  Russian  and  Oriental  manu- 
facture. The  Russians  are  bom  shopkeepers 
and  traders  on  a small  scale.  In  dexterity  and 
cunning  even  the  Jews  are  no  match  for  them. 
In  a moment  you  are  surrounded  by  a half 
score  of  dealers  eager  to  attract  your  attention. 
At  first  you  can  make  out  nothing  of  their  words 
but  a perfect  hurricane  of  sibillants.  It  seems 
as  though  all  were  bent  upon  hissing  out  the 
letter  * with  infinite  variety  of  intonation  and 
prolongation.  In  course  of  time  you  learn  that 
this  is  merely  an  abbreviation  of  Sudur  or  *SW- 
trrirta  (“  Sir/*  or  “ M adame”),  and  that  the  Rus- 
sians interj*>late  it  into  a sentence  precisely  as 
a London  waiter  does  his  interminable  “ YYsr.” 
Thus  (josftO'Iirfs*  is  simply  “Noble  Sir/* 

u GotffQdin's*;  shto  ram  <tgodnor&$ 

— Good -morning,  noble  Sir;  what will  you  have, 
Sir?  Boots?  ah  yes,  Kasan boots.  Walk  in/’ 


hajU’sits'  mw  mo^tuu- 


t^e*#**^  * I 

j . 


duped  ib ijt)  ’ $&  $ ou  tlu  nk  the m cito  bo 
no  s>  (mlt*  with  the  pemna- 

dou>  dealer—  *itppo^ttg  yiiu  liaye  anquireil  mi)- 
ftefeos, Hu^kui  u\  tm*ke  yourself 
Will  h uetnh*  h<u  im)i‘T  for  the  people  tujvc  & 
wonderful  tardily :)n  titidfcf^nndrwg -M- foreij aner. 
*•  How  rmieb  for'  .this  .••iilh^if.ig*g<inyn 
“ All,  '■tJu.y*otfoi%i  you  nrr  u jiidg^!  Yuli 
have  chosotx the  frtost  heafitijftil.  article  m the 
b*uaar.  1 syhl  tbnjf  of  ii»em  ye>ienlay  to  ft 
prince,  tiud  iiii  Jingladi  har«jo  \*  to  dill  totinir* 
rOW  fur  tbiit'V  ",  _ \ V-: 

**  Ywry  welt  \ t>oi  what  is  tfip 
r it  will  Weitf  fbmver.r  See  }i£W 

thick  the  stdff bw  sofy  u&i  ua  cmj&iiig; 
Aijo ui  i<ha*.T  Vv  • * • ''  ' i 

l\m  \wv  ynttch 4o  you  Tor  if .5^* 

*'  Will  yim  jbejieyo  tm\  the  dos\  nu>r  i *f  + 

^ juft  uj'khrrwi  ludf  h dwut  itkft  jt.  Joii 
took  hv  ir.  7 h*t  .*»  ii(V  is  (mm  lav* r Mum— m,m 
i.if  yvifi  Moscow  mriutf  idiis,  Xyofc  *d  tho  grail* 
-the  ?/*Wi  * 

* Will  you  U‘l)  ruo  tlm  price  ?" 

■"-Cvrtu tiriy,  *Yv*/Wir<>s.  .The  »itb<hM*«mF 
uftjiei^iperor—  rv? 


SeT«nt>-  lhen. 


PrOTIWES/pF  TJIE 


on*  iltfuk  would  be  a ju-oreetion  ngaiuH 
the  of  tltd  coming  winter  whom'  a*  efr 

rdt^iJtfVavn  Ifmi/t*  one  of  file  few  spots 

wJosrtf  you  will  find  ynOrajVlf  in  # crowd.  In 
grdiervd  tbf*  slnier*  uyiV  iSO  I » r r >tiui s v as  soon  m 
M ym  l&&?6  .lbfe,  pti  of  the  £itr*, 

the  houses  rover  .so  stria'll  a portion  of  the 
gumtt^  tluvt  you  tmgti t fancy'  jpnv^el f in  x 

The  crowd, 


giro,  no  room  f’  arid  yon  turn  to  leave—-rlunk-  town  deserted  by  fts  inhabitant* 

you  have  hadkport  enough*  But  you  .and  tliron^.anii.pre.ii?^l)[|ivb  gfvqu  to  tin*  mark-- 
reckon  without  your  hott.  w.  the  name  of  7o/&w;<vW  ifewyW^The  Show 

0 Ah,  I nimt  wll  &,  Twenty  mg  Market;:*'  it  «I«o  tfm  qppdlation  of 

frfktesl . Ibn  ruined,  Take  jt,  Tiufc  I'm  rn~  Voikqm  $lmnok%  which  tn#y  perhaps  ns  well  be 
iftedy  , 'left  nntnmfrkvted,  >Sjjj^  that'  ip 

You  carry  off  your  pme^  with  ttkeonrcftled  - refeii^a  :t&e  small 4df^;^Ie^xp#)^ieei  show* 
5£trii/kfttit>n«  You  show  it  to  an  marmHedlYiemh  to  be  wont  la in<?retwc  and  multiply  among  good* 
fie  jyughA*  and  tells  you  that  you  have  paid  of  thi>  description.  I <vus  told  the  other  dnjr  by 
4^Mli}cr;  5? '.  v ''  Fratevouru  mh&  a returned  Californian,0  that  the  faun  datum 

mv*  one  to  Ik  n cheap  ijn  if  anon  made  Hi  Mov  of  his  fortune  wu^daid  by  a luck  y Vo  vestment  in 
fo4.  /a.Gfcij^n,  in  shopping  m fine  tooth  eumbs,  which  ha  sold  for  an  almost 

liusH*-  The  ftIwnyy:Mk^  fiitmious  price  hi  the  leatlter-cfml  -uinffera,  Gr ext 

* pice  t§  fidh ..  t >la  not  suppose  ijmi  it  Imy  m would  have  been  dteir  -utility,  I imagine  the 
happened  rr^htn  the  last  t-etrtury  that  om  has  irjcestmeTit  wt/uhl  W kqrry-  vae  had- 

*>kcd  ta&si/idflmi.  fttor  ti  tt <tH'  v 

•Vy  he  etf  pej:t*  to  get  for  \&  Thta  I*  perfeciJy  Otic  of  the  maid  gbAtm?  of  l,Kt* 

urtder*tw>d  aft  both'  sides;  and  rt  .implies  tux.  group  of  markets  \i  t[mi  tlevowd- io'vim  sale  of 
more  dishonesty  on  his  pm\  ihsu*  is  involved  in  pirmi  os.  flu*  Gf^ek  Chureh  rigorously 

the  plih  (iuo.tiotreer  among  us  seductively  lurir-  prohibits  the  ti^o  of  idiugW  tu  worship,  lint 
itttfsomC  one  ter  **«tari°  « book  for  ten  dolhrs,  the  prohibition  does  -not  extmal  to  picture.*;, 
when  he  fc»pws  fifty  wiity  ia  thu  utmost  X»nv  the  IjisfiBci  uf iiyybtmn  & :atitmger  among: 
thut  wil.il***  bid  for  it.  tit*  '.famuitn  tJmtf  >motig  any  ■whet  mee  w 

fililjbutfng  thts  Bolklmia  StuhSval/i,  we  come  Chmi'endoru^  nnd  thw  ^rntnnent  ju>i  rude  urn  l 
other  matkets  devoted  to  the  imie  ‘ of  cheap  to  rh?m«ml 

t’arv;>  and  second-hand  go»xlx-  Sorely  such  a io\u&  <wtto.ard  uod  vinj.Je  sign/  The  de»rtun»i 
i $fl$htfoa  of  worn-out,  dilapidated  rhereharn-  far  jdrtum  nf  paintings 

dkc  wii^  n ever  befani  6een.  "Pbo  people  am  a«  fiicmdihfkl  ' ii» 

«rmnjkr<3  aa  the  ware?  offerfed  for  safe  You  can  itll  pablic  pluires  an d nt*  grtntt  Jtdbs j nn  ever 
hardly  ifcelie.va  that  ynw  arn  within  ft  stone -s  passes  one  AvHhmu  bowing  hciom  .ir.  and  raak- 
throw  of  the  brilliant  crowd  tluoneing  the  big  thc  sigii  of  the  vTf>«s.  &t,  Johns,  and  8;r. 
>evskoi  Plx>>x^kt.  II ere  are  the  genuine  un-  Georges  and  All  the  favorite  Haims  of  the 
adnlterated  Knssians  whotri  the 
r^forwjs  attempted  by  l^ter  have 
never  readied.  You  might fiiiwy 
dim  you  were  in  the  market^ 
place  tff  aorivut  ?vovogi>rnd  a 
d*oa5ftftd'.;year^  ago.  ■ dfete  ia  a '^'y; y,;r!‘; ' yys ■ 
u*ggel  mjyii  put  emfee  up  from 

liik  ^scanty  wa^lrobe  #■  grensy 
>>ctk^  »£  though 

}ft\?<^i,=3Ha«h5i^  genemtions  'A 

•of.  Cfopie  by  U « half- 

♦ImnkcTi  cail>oiJtor  driving  a hard  : ''/y^v/'y 
txn£nin  ?»-tr  bftftefeVf  .h,xit.  fyf  .. 

Paris mri  mHicev  which  in  its  /v-Si, 

|wdmy  dsijis  ina^l  Aoumtied  on  the 
t>nglfeh  QaavkAml  A^Ving'  gone 
the  round  of  nmster  uud  geiwaipt, 
ta*  foqnU  yyur  /ww/thjs’re- 

fo.iiinry  af  .'anii^uttii^G  Iferq.'ii 

ample  orf  ,4^sd(vhrged  aohlicrs, 

.mi  - pres«n:,i.ng:  the  erect  mil- 
»tary  Ixari  ng;  iba  revolt  of  yphny  - 

J'^Ciid  can iag / they  hiu  huhlihg  ■ ■.•* 

a wfemn  eooricil  over,  a pair  fef 
trows^rx  which 


aperiuou; 
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•as  Up  uOt'CtuwaUdy  tvnu?  tht 
djefv  brandy.  bf  tfiA' tone  toy  u 
his  Mj&f Shi.  A*  th\*  priy 
Amtttm  kit  ih  is  is  « gweta- 
irrteiftt  monujwlt*  froiw  \*hiivh  * 
•^otiaidxiTliiii^  jH>rmn  0 .&*> 
revenue  is  xleri yfeL  i*' 

iiifesu  fiiiit  ills  uaijik  *hall 
siopwmnl  opportunity  to  p.mu- 
ike  Aiii  txxtm 
hC  hi*  mcaAS,  Some  yeuv? 

it  wr»^  coinpuiiod  thm  tftf  - 
roi»8i>xn}>uoT>  voiiVi  amount- 
ed ito  about  t<vo  md&.h&if  rap 
YaL  a ycur  {or  every 
i turn,  and  child  in 
tdir^.  • • ...'  . ;:  •:  ' 

Y et  there  iya  |x*’aUnyitty  i# 
thd  dninkianneff  of  i)pr  j&v- 
He  is  not  h hahitol 


(rritniiie  ami  exciKtJ.  .In  h« 
ordinary  ImVu*  he  $$  v^; 

and  ftiMieniJyjd3'  Hi*  ’i&tpti* 
*.' — -••.•■*•*- r ’ - jxron  drink,  i*  fjhhwp-pin  vx± 

TXf« -UTTLL  u atx^  ccecliii^h  Yx«hi  ^ruuntt^  p 

ntor—-imrdly  capable  of  pit*- 

Eastern  •'  CfmTeh,  decorate  pyptr  booth  and  jdaeing  ihi^ioaiiptVj  byaidey 
shop.  The  -wnO'H  of  every  jroont  ainst  have  ii'  ;^i  »ud  ulster  itaivt- 

pietm^vd  saint  to  the  nnthrtes eti  ivith  &l*|i}  l^itie^  *fojd  fruits  Wheu  he 

pmvet  of.  lilt;  Ev)i  Ope,  Wh*u  -a  Ifr.^iurt  eh-  'Inck-c  vodki.-it  i^-  f»xr  the  hone:*  pfn^*-*e 

tuira  a .fponi  he  crosses  himnolf  before  the  sacred  ':^e‘U'ihg  ch  unk  v and  he  mwidvsz.-  it  :i 
phnum  i>«Tme  he  sal ules  the  r.wnev.  Pet|^tuul  &i  the  pmtioua  fluid  to  habile  it  in  ^ ‘ - • - ; ' 4 - 

crowing  i*  A sm&jng  dtamc*  eritf  it*  of  the  £pn-  ties  too  snnxU  io  pwltim  thfc  cifet 

nine  Muscovite.  Some  iire  uncharitable  enough  The  sooner  this  tuui  e;m  fe  attained  •tbed^uc?. 

to  f ay  tJmt  fai^ndijppn  wi^i  ia  lining  able  to  When  therefore  Jfe 
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the  potent  vorlki  they  have  swallowed  i*  too 
much  for  them.  Their  mirth  and  garrulity  die 
*wa\\  and  arc  succeeded  by  au  owl-like  gravity. 
It  is  clear  to  a hy-stander  that  their  heads  are 
growing  di zzy.  At  length  one  makes  a mis- 
step and  down  he  goes,  dragging  hi* companion 
after  him.  “Take  care,  little  brother,  or  you’ll 
fall/*  says  each  to  the  other  ns  they  lie  side  bv 
*riJe?  jost  sinking  into  utter  oblivion. 

In  fact,  whether  drunk  or  aolier,  there  is  prob- 
ably more  kindness  and  good  feeling  among  the 
Russians  of  the  lower  orders  toward  each  other 
than  is  to  lie  found  elsewhere  among  the  corre- 
sponding classes.  It  is  true  Unit  they  are  prone 
ro  quarreling  and  verbal  abuse;  and  a slight 
acquaintance  with  the  language  will  convince 
one  that  in  copiousness  of  imprecations  and  op- 
probrious terms  it  1ms  few  rivals.  Rut  acts  of 
brutality  are  of  the  rarest;  the  terrible  beat- 
ing* and  stabbing*  so  frequent  among  the  lower 
classes  elsewhere  are  almost  unheard  of ; while 
acts  of  the  most  self-sacrificing  kindness  are  of 
every-day  occurrence,  and  are  looked  upon  as 
almost  a matter  of  course,.  An  instance  of  this 
which  occurred  during  my  residence  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  worthy  of  record : 

Basil /M&niae  ijJpl  many  respects  a type  of 


the  genuine  Russian.  He  is  a “ crown  peas- 
ant,” from  the  neighborhood  of  Vladimir.  Like 
many  others,  he  is  dextrous  at  more  trades  than 
one.  He  ia  accustomed  to  work  during  the 
mtnmer  in  the  capital,  returning  to  his  village 
in  the  winter.  It  happened  in  March,  18Stf4 
that  he  was  in  Moscow  with  a company  of  his 
comrades,  where  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
nigltf,  intending  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  following  day.  They  were walking  about 
the  city,  when  the  signal  of  ft  fire  wus  given> 
Rushing  to  the  spot,  they  found  that  the  Grand 
Theatre  was  in  flames.  It  was  still  day,  and 
the  only  persons  about  the  burning  buildi 


ug  were 

three  laborers  nt  work  upon  the  lofty  roof. 
They  were  cut  off  bv  the  flames  from  all  escape. 
Two  of  them,  in  despair,  flung  themselves  down, 
and  were  dashed  in  pieces.  Their  comrade  re- 
mained behind,  uttering  loud  cries  us  the  flames 
came  nearer  and  nearer. 

There  was  no  ladder  of  sufficient  length  to 
reach  the  roof  and  the  fate  of  the  poor  wretch 
was  apparently  sealed. 

“1  said  nothing,”  said  Mil  nine,  when  rela- 
ting the  occurrence;  “hut  something  within  me 
seemed  to  tell  me  that  1 must  try  to  save  the 
poor  Christian.”  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
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ifiib  iff  the  tftiTO  by  vdiieh  Ho?  j*e» aunts  uacaljy 
dedgimte  £&»;h  other. 

'*  Comuide,"  wwd  be  at  Icnjjf !». “ look  you  /l 
wti  going  to  save  that  poor  fellow.”  y 

“ God  help  you.  Vou’II  do  a noLJo  thing”'  } 
Iti  Huwiot  A5  we  have  fivero  n^thrni?  &ttt  be 
done  ix.»  inch  eases  without  JcitveOf  tluv polio??.- 
L oddly  uo  opposition  offered  to  Muni  he's 
proposal,  Ehnging  JtMuIe  tils  outer  garments, 
and  winding  a rope  hbqnt  bus  waist,  AiMine 
made  the  sigii  ef  the  nr*##.  aud  &|)rung  npon  a 
ladder  yrkteli reached  pan  up  the  rnof. 
Having  reached  the  top  of  the  holder,  he  again 
crossed; himseHJ;  and  laying  hold  of  u wut.ef.pipe 
which  led  from  fhe  gutter,  h«  continued  lib 
perilous  ascent. 

The  crowd  belovr  watched  in  breathless  »ns« 
jxmse  lvis  progress  up  the  hare  wall ; the  efj&i 
of  the  poor  workman,  and  the  hissing  and  crad- 
ling of  t!r£  flames,  alone  broke  the  awful  si  lend?/ 
**&  whs  cold**  said iif Mine,  simply,  u and  the 
wind  bleu*  terribly ; hut  1 didn’t  know  if  ij.eu, 
fur  rpjr  heart  w as  burning  like  a furnace.” 

it  seoHujd  iiH  though  flit)  hands  must  be  frozei} 
fast  to  the  frosty  metallic  pipe;  hut  still  he  held 
on  his  -up ward  w ay. 

“ The  pipe  cracked  and  bent**  >:uid  he,  V fbr 
it  vytumT  firmly 'iixfed  ; hut  it  dhiift  give  way— 
the  dear  pipe — for  God  was  helping  me,  nmj  I 
got  up  to  the  cornice.  Then  it-  was  eudcrfor 
me,  for  there  was  something  to  fr Uuui  on. M 
Alanine  reached  the  poor  affrighted  laborer. 


Ilteiily  dottbUiig  tliiy  iK^l  so  to  he  imre-of  if* 
fftreugtln'  he.  tareudi  u.  u? «*  po^t  of  titu  Ma>; 
trade*-  ’ /• : '.*/'• . \',V  , 

■'.■■.■■  brothfcfy  dpwn  ;mth  ytm.  Kt'ep  hold 

of  the  oirdu*!^^  and  steady  - ytfavv 

seif  ysjfh  'ypxtv  knytJH fi ie  lint  fVf 

poor  fy)h>w  wins  tuo  Wvvlbter&i  and  temb*d  to 
venture  iindl  M|r?;ifpfe  had  desee nil v d fi rsl , $wi 
shown  him  how  it  vva*  fcq  t*£  tlnTi*. 
made  the  nainnyU  ahii.  su<^veih'd 


|lu  tlcth  - 

■ ip  jUJ  ■§■ H 

neuhyd  the  foot  *$  the;  bbhU>n  at  the  moincur 
when  die.  other  touched  Us  tup,  and  •waH  icfo.. 

The  whole  iT  by  a a?tkrruHi  ;thj- 

pulse,  mi  covered  ihdrd^iadjt,  and  made  tho  • 
sign  of  the  cross, 

**  V, :l.mi  became  'of  the  poor  fellow-  whom  von 
red  so  wfc  <«0t>  fdtdvwnpl  of  M amWv 

- I d<m*t  knoAv.”  rc.jdiod  the  p&taftiu.-  i%  Ire 
lyjis  mywlt  iboatk^  bn  ad  Guth  Tdte  rest  did  unt 
iuniq«rji'in,e«"  An  cdfioer.  bmt  mg  fakeri'  tv  the 
Chiup  tlMy,  ^nd  80lh«l>ody;  wnde  dovrii  vhat 
had  hupprued.  Thru  t hud  just  lime  to  gov  n> 
the  railway  stiirion  i»e fore  the-  train  hut  fo»  m 
l^tcrsburg:  Anxt  moruiug  1 has;  vher^.n 

The  bravery  and  presence  &f  cniuii  hf 
jwftaimt  reached  the  ears  of  lh e Eiiip * he 
eommftndyvhihat  ilAniuti  should  be  bronglh  hf> 
fore  hhrn  ' ' ; 

41 1 Ufank  vtw  for.yjuur  .tmWc.  eomluc^--.‘;j^|^ 
the  Czar,  “■  Kinbrace  rue,  mi  J tell  me  ull  atwai 
it,” 

MWitho  Vdd  the  iltiry/ln  ok  levy  wordsf  v* 


i mm 


■ '.pm 

f I 

Ssr.; 

* if 

; f •?. 
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possible.  Nicholas  listened 
with  smiling  attention. 

“ Now’  you  can  go,  and 
God  bless  you.  But  remem- 
ber, if  you  ever  stand  in  need 
of  any  thing,  come  directly  ‘ -sw 

to  me.  You  shall  always  be 
admitted.*’  TLiSi 

Pursuing  our  wav  down  the  4jjf3l 

street,  we  come  to  the  Sen-  .. 
nahi  Phshtshod — the  “Hay 
Market,”  the  chief  provision 
market  of  St.  Petersburg.  r v 

Thi*  place  is  memorable  as  SQfr W-r.^Sm 
being  the  scene  of  the  only  MmSLj  hfiamS 
popular  tumult  which  has  ; | 
ever  disturbed  the  capital.  Mw jr 

It  was  during  the  terrible  >/ 
cholera  year,  183th  Five  $ ];•.»'  ISpiM 
hundred  fell  victims  daily.  J| 

The  peasants  were  in  de-  f 

spuir>  The  report  was  start- 
cd,  and  spread  like  wildfire, 
that  they  were  poisoned  by  ; .^3' 

the  physicians.  A furious  ^ 

mob,  armed  with  those  axes  ■/  ,- jp 

in  the  use  of  which  the  Hus- 
fcians  are  so  dexterous,  rimhcd 

«Wbi  - - 

to  the  market-place.  No  man  ^ 

knew  where  their  fury  would 
fail.  The  tumult  might  end 
in  an  insurrection.  The  tidings  were  brought 
to  Nicholas,  who  had  only  partially  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  the  fearful  pestilence.  He 
Hung  himself  into  a droshky,  ami  dashed  to  the 
market.  Mounting  the  steps  of  a church,  his 
tall  form  towered  above  the  kutrouTiding  masses 
which  heaved  and  tossed  with  excitement.  His 
clear  and  sonorous  voice  rang  through  the  vast 
square. 

44  How  is  this?  You  are  not  the  children  of 
Sacred  Russia.  Would  you  revolt  against  heav- 
en ? Would  you  imitate  the  revolutionists  of 
other  nations?  Brothers,  be  yourselves  again. 
It  is  God  who  smites  us.  Instead  of  murmur- 
ing against  Ills  blows,  acknowledge  his  power. 
Down  upon  your  knees,  and  implore  him  to  re- 
move the  scourge  from  our  country.’* 

As  lie  spoke,  he  bowed  his  stately  head  in 
and  the  crowd. 


The  peripatetic  venders  of  comestibles  and 
refreshments  arc  a notable  feature  in  every  pub- 
lic place.  A list  of  the  articles  thus  sold  would 
Ikj  a curious  document.  The  favorite  edible  is 
the  jnrogtu,  a kind  of  cake  ; this  is  the  usual 
lunch  of  the  traders  in  the  Gostinnoi  I)vor.  It 
is  eaten  dripping  with  oil.  A stranger  who  secs 
the  avidity  with  which  they  arc  swallowed,  and 
who  observes  the  well-greased  beards  and  sheep- 
skins of  the  eaters,  might  almost  be  excused  for 
falling  in  with  the  popular  belief  that  train  oil 
is  the  usual  beverage  of  the  Russians. 

Quite  as  characteristic  are  the  sellers  of  tea. 
The  Russians  are  great  tea-dvinkers,  and  bosun 
that  their  tea  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  How 
it  ntioy  be  in  China  I am  unable  to  sav ; hut  I 
am  sure  that  out  of  its  native  country  no  such 
tea  can  be  found  as  the  finer  qualities  brought 
to  Russia.  They  ascribe  its  perfection  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  brought  overland,  as  a sea -voy- 
age, they  iHtyy  spoils  it.  The  poorest  post-house 
in  the  empire,  if  it  has  nothing  else,  possesses  a 
somornr , or  urn  for  heating  water,  with  which 
the  traveler  may  prepare  his  ten.  The  peri- 
patetic tea-sellers  carry  about  the  infusion  of 
the  fragrant  herb  in  huge  copper  vases,  well 
wrapped  in  cloths,  so  ns  to  retain  the  heat.  It 
is  always  drunk  from  a glass,  usually  with  u 
thin  slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the  surface.  In 
a winter’s  day  the  glass  filled  with  boiling  ten 
senes  to  warm  the  lingers  as  well  as  the  stom- 
ach of  the  drinker.  It  is  a comical  sight  to  sec 
him  holding  the  glass  in  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
shifting  it  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the  beat  be- 
comes unbearable. 


prayer;  and  the  crowd,  as  one  titan,  fell  upon 
their  knees.  The  Czar  hud  conquered. 

The  IIay  Market  is  a capital  place,  to  study 
the  varieties  of  Russian  life.  The  kulaks  and 
workshops  present  at  every  step  subjects  for 
characteristic  sketches.  Those  which  I have,  re- 
produced set  forth  the  every- day  aspect  of  the 
common  people  with  the  minute  accuracy  of 
the  Daguerreotype.  In  fact,  most  of  them  are 
copied  from  Daguerreotypes ; and  if  it  is  any 
satisfaction  to  the  reader  to  know  it,  I w ill  add 
that  every  one  of  the  original  pictures  has  been 
snlnmtted  to  and  sanctioned  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Czar.  Short  of  actually  visiting 
their  country,  I know  of  no  source  from  w hich 
one  can  .gain  go  accurate  an  idea  of  the  Russians 
at  home  sketches. 
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On  one  Ride  of  the*  market  am  down  up  Hu-  is  to  conc|uiir  material  nature.  There  ttght- 
mete feds  of  bay  that  drove  been  Il©»ied  down  trig,  and  marauding,  and  privatectfVftg;  cnaiifeh 
the  Neva.  What  with  the  multitudes  uf  it**  fatyfyon  among  the  Grecian  before 

rusfehiks,  ami  die  csttornuiite troops  ef  cavalry  lloTiier  sang  the  bile  of  Troy  diyjim?.  The 
quartered  in  aud  around  St.  Petersburg*  there  is  Greeks  waited  Jong  generation*  for  Plato  a/m 
probably  ‘-no  city  in  the  world  that  ‘cun tain# so  Deiiiosrixene^  for  Phidias  and  Priv«iiiffe>  €\e~ 
large  a bomber  of  horses.  The  cotisnmption  of  pro,  and  A'irgiJ  and  Horace  arotfe 
hay  is  consequently  ehormou^,  No  T small  qunr>-  feuding  of  the  sevcn-bilkM  «;hy,  The  Italian 
tity  is  scattered  over  the  ground,  and  group*  of  nice  did  not  atotu  c hhw>fti  out  into  Dante  Pud 
poor  women  arc  feunfi/mally  gniberiqg  it  Mid*  a el  Angelo,  I'JoW  long  have  il.feCk-mmas 
up.  They  lin'd  a ready  market  for  the h*  bundles  bad  tv  Goethe  mui  a Kch  illnr,  Sim)  a Jean  Paul* 
;wmong  the  piHfvvt-  isv*»shuhiks?  Vfco  hre  abJo  to  , Saxon  mammlhigv..,  -rind  Ihiiu*h  qun»cfe  drain- 
buy  only  in  the  runnitaa  qromijtii?*,  mg  of.  marshes  and  ie! ling  of  forests  crusades 

The  rnamud  dexterity  bf  the  Rodion  me-  fend  war*  of  the  jfe-cs,  and  *?{»<>  Ahull  my  what 
•tdianio:  t>  something  marvelous.  The  favorite  else  of  rough  work  ht^ide^  b*td  Yu  he  perform* 
iroplefent  of  all  wm'kev*  in  Wood  an  w ith  cd  in  England  before  d Shjtktfeare  nrul  a Milton 
A brorn.1  biade  and  diott  handle.  The  work  ft  urn  could  be  bom.  And."  continued  he.  with  one 
Wields  d with  otiotwuid.-  With  it  he  will  >mo»>tb  of  his  favorite  a/o  fa>mir*tm,  u uiileiw  I 

a fetid  os  Wtdt  us  with  a pbtnCvbr  make  i joint  am  much  mfeken.  ywt  loving  coifei*  or*  this; 
that  denes  the*  elose-t  temthiy  to  delect  it.  Jn  side  of  ihe  Atiunlfc  are  fed .of  bringing  the 
'fey  cry  tbfe  thftt  irp^itn'tjp'  fit^htraey  <)f  eye,  deli*  femne  oluirge  of > want  of  ori.efeiI  gfeosttgaife; 
duey  of  lontilt,  arKf  the  f.icuiTy  of  imroup  iimtit-  you . Do  they  not  smuemue^ank,  reada 

It  hftsbfe  with  an  Aniorkud  ho.tk  V1^ 


don,  life  is  uuMtrpnssed. 
much  n p| iareut  truth,  that  the  Ru.ssimii  ure  de- 
fective to  iovtmtivu  faculty  $fju  feyfeStryg 
How  far  this  is  a rmiiuul  dhfo'itlhVv,  Mnl  how 
much  it  U to  he  iisfenbcd  to  thy  Nvunt  tTfeouoiir- 
agement  for  the  exercise  of  original  genfe  is  a 
question  not  easy  uf  solution,.  If  ui  at  all  evoTus 
certain  thrkr  as  yet  do  great  work  of  ail,  tm  Won- 
der fhi  emotion  of  genius  vn-  Kfnkioe.  disco V'cry* 
m ttdfenga  or  invention  irrnmdiumcx  hfea  been 
produced  by  a Riteaiori. 

V Thar  w ill  ufl  come  in  lime.’*  said  Tv*n  to  me, 
one  cloy  when  wc  were  tlfefcY*. 

i i a ypf  Hu s*i a,  % The  m iasi o n vf  every  j nc e 
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if  you  will,  Orent  events  are  }[. 

at  band*  The  beginning  of 

the  end  approaches.  The 

miserable  intrigued  about  the 

Holy  Places  lire  ripening  into 

a war  with  Turkey.  Our 

forces  are  ordered  to  cross  the  % ^ c.  : . 

Truth.  The  fute  of  the  mis-  | 

e ruble  Ottoman  empire  is  % 

sealed. ' 

“Good  heavens  !”  I ex-  \ 
claimed.  “If  this  is  so,  we  \ ii/ Jg  1 
are  on  the  eve  of  a general 
war ; for  England  a nd  F ranee  & ' : >-\>3HR  . ji 

can  nor  avoid  coming  to  the 
aid  of  Turkey.*’ 

“Of  course  they  can  not; 
and  come  w hat  may,  the  Tar- 
tar hordes,  who  ha ve  for  fmi r 
centuries  encamped  upon  and 
desolated  the  fairest  portions 
of  Europe,  must  be  driven 
back ; and  the  country  will 
revert  to  those  who  are  its 
rightful  owners,” 

“Who  are  they?  What 
claim,  in  any  ease,  has  Russia 
to  be  the  heir  of  the  Turks?” 

“ Look  upon  the  map  and  see.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe  that  drain  the  fertile  Eastern 
table- land,  which  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Sclavonic  race,  empty  into 
the  Black  Sea.  Commercially  speaking,  even 
the  mighty  Volga — the  European  Mississippi — 
though  its  mouth  is  in  the  Caspian,  is  a Black 
Sea  river.  Those  who  own  the  course  of  the 
great  navigable  rivers  have  a right  to  the  con- 
trol of  their  mouths.  Had  not  you,  for  instance, 
a right  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ? and  if 
France  and  Spain  had  refused  to  abandon  it 
peaecabjv,  would  you  not  have  raken  it  by  force, 
if  possible?  Now  the  Volga  and  the  Don  and 
the  Dn  riper  are  more  to  us  than  the  Mississippi 
is  to  you.  The  Danube  too,  if  not  a Russian  is 
at  least  a Sclavonic  river.  The  productions  of 
our  country  can  find  a market  only  by  passing 
tli rough  the  Dardanelles  ; and  it  n preposterous 
to  affirm  that  we  can  or  should  hold  the  outlet 
of  our  own  waters  subject  to  the  caprice  of  a 
barbarous  power  like  Turkey.  1 rejoice  that 
our  Czar  has  dared  to  look  the  matter  in  the 
face.  Huzza  for  Constantinople  T 

14  And  do  you  believe  that  tho  Emperor  and 
hi5  successors  will  not  abandon  the  policy  of 
their  predecessors ; and  that  Catharine’s  * To 
Cmi* C&tiinoph?  inscribed  upon  the  guide-post  at 
Cherson,  is  written  dow  n in  the  designs  of  your 
monarch  ?w 

“ Not  merely  in  the  designs  of  our  Emperor, 
hut  in  the  hearts  of  tho  Russ  ran  people,  and  in 
the  book  of  Fate.  Do  you  think  that 4 manifest 
destiny'  has  no  meaning  upon  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic?  or  that  the  great  Sclavonic  race  has 
been  left  -»ut  of  thoTaccount  in  the  designs  of 
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providence  ? There  are  eighty  millions  of  them, 
and  the  countries  which  they  inhabit  are  not 
peopled  to  a fourth  part  of  their  capacity.  They 
are  almost  to  a man  of  one  creed;  and  sixty 
millions  and  more  of  them  speak  one  language. 
Almost  fifty  millions  of  them  own  hut  one  sov- 
ereign, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  they  are  ani- 
mated with  an  intense  patriotism  and  devotion 
to  their  faith,  of  which  no  other  European  peo- 
ple can  conceive*  All  Russia  in  Europe,  with 
exceptions  hardly  worth  counting,  i«  Sclavonic. 
Half  of  Austria  is  Sclavonic.  Two-thirds  of 
European  Turkey  is  Sclavonic;  and  the  mixed 
populations  of  the  3Jrincipalities  have  more  af- 
finities w ith  us  than  with  any  other  people.  At 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a 
state  by  themselves,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire 
breaks  up  they  mast  form  a part  of  the  Sclavonic 
State  w hich  is  to  arise  on  its  ruins.  Whether 
there  shall  he  a new  nation  developed,  or  whether 
Rndn,  as  the  head  of  the  race,  is  to  be  the  gov- 
erning power^^  a bold  man  who  should  dare 
predict.  One  thing  is  certain  *.  that  as  past  Eu- 
ropean history  belongs  to  the  South,  the  present 
to  the  West,  so  the  future  belongs  to  the  Ea6t. 
Italy  and  Spain  have  had  their  day.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  can  never  be  more  pow- 
erful than  they  arc.  Russia  alone,  with  her  af- 
fdimed  Sclavonic  countries,  has  room  for  devel- 
opment. There  are  but  two  peoples  now  on 
earth  who  have  a future  before  them.  They  arc 
your  people  and  mine.  And  the  mission  of  both 
is  one : to  secure  the  triumph  of  Democracy.* 

“ Napoleon  hardly  thought  so.  You  remem- 
ber his  famous  prophecy  that  in  half  a century 
Europe  would  become  either  republican  or  COS- 
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“ Napoleon  was  too  intent  npon  uttering  bril- 
liant mots , to  be  strictly  accurate.  This  which 
yon  have  quoted  is  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  that 
other,  4 Scrape  off  the  outer  skin  of  the  Russian, 
and  you  find  the  Tartar.’  The  Russian  and  the 
Tartar  are  the  very  antithesis  of  each  other. 
The  Tartar  is  a nomad,  a herder  of  cattle,  a 
dweller  in  tents.  He  encamps  in  a country,  but 
he  never  inhabits  it.  He  has  no  country,  no 
home,  but  wanders  about  from  place  to  place. 
The  Russian  is  an  agriculturalist,  a mechanic, 
or  a trader.  All  his  instincts  tend  toward  social 
and  domestic  life.  Even  in  a country  so  thinly 
peopled  as  ours,  he  always  inhabits  a village. 
He  is  a republican  by  nature  and  instinct.  And 
strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem  to  you,  it  is 
nevertheless  a sober  fact,  that  there  is  not  a na- 
tion in  Europe  where  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple have  so  large  a share  in  framing  and  admin- 
istering the  law's  under  which  they  live.” 

44 1 can  not  understand  this ; since  there  is  no 
legislature  chosen  by  or  representative  of  the 
people,  and  eveiy  law  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  Czar.  I should  rather  say  that 
in  Russia  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
matter : that  the  Czar  was  all — the  subjects  no- 
thing.” 

44  In  a sense,  that  is  true  also.  It  is  a para- 
dox which  will  be  fully  reconciled  only  when 
some  great  historian  shall  arise  capable  of  con- 
ceiving and  writing  the  history  of  the  Sclavonic 
race.  It  is  a strange  history,  this  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  almost  the  entire  population  of  two- 
thirds  of  Europe  were  reduced  to  serfdom ; and 
the  manner  in  which  that  serfdom  is  now  un- 
dermined by  despotism  is  still  more  strange. 
Yet  without  understanding  this,  we  con  not  at 
all  comprehend  the  social  state  of  Russia.  Free- 
dom with  us  is  older  than  slavery.  It  was  not 
till  1593  that  the  usurper  Boris  Godounof,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  nobles,  issued  a ukase 
fixing  the  peasants  to  the  soil,  and  making  them 
in  effect  the  slaves  of  the  proprietors.  The  day 
npon  which  this  ukase  took  effect  is  even  yet 
commemorated  as  the  4 woeful  day’  in  the  pop- 
ular songs  of  the  people.  Serfdom  once  estab- 
lished, it  became  interwoven  into  the  very  text- 
nre  of  society.  Peter  the  Great  in  his  numerous 
efforts  for  reformation  never  thought  of  abolish- 
ing it.  Successive  monarchs  made  large  grants 
of  lands  and  serfs  to  their  favorites ; and  thus  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  empire  had  passed  into  the 
condition  of  serfs  belonging  to  individual  pro- 
prietors. 

44  A reaction  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuiy ; and  since  that  time  a sys- 
tem of  emancipation  has  been  silently  operating 
in  Russia,  to  which  the  world  can  show  no  par- 
allel. In  the  first  year  of  the  century,  Alexan- 
der made  it  a fundamental  law  of  the  empire 
that  no  more  grants  of  serfs  should  be  made  to 
any  individual  whatever.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  extravagance  and  profligacy  of  the  nobles 
had  passed  all  bounds.  They  became  popularly 
known Velmoje—t*  those  who  say  and  it  is 
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done.’  Their  expenditures  ontran  their  income, 
and  they  were  forced  to  mortgage  their  estates. 
Institutions  were  established  by  the  Emperor  for 
lending  money  to  these  spendthrifts,  At  a high 
rate  of  interest,  secured  by  mortgages  upon  their 
lands  and  the  serfs  pertaining  to  them.  As 
these  mortgages  ran  out,  the  crown  took  posses- 
sion of  the  estates,  and  the  serfs  became  peas- 
ants of  the  crown.  In  the  fifteen  years  just  past, 
the  numbers  of  the  peasants  of  the  crown  has 
increased  by  a million  and  a half,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  emancipations  that  have  taken 
place,  while  the  number  of  serfs  has  increased 
but  half  a million.  The  two  classes  are  now 
just  about  equal  in  numbers ; but  it  is  estimated 
that  fully  half  of  the  serfs  are  mortgaged  to  the 
state  beyond  hope  of  redemption.  These  must 
all,  within  a few  years,  fall  into  the  possession 
of  the  crown.” 

44  But  will  they  gain  any  thing  by  the  trans- 
fer? Will  they  not  still  be  serfs?” 

44  They  will  gain  much.  Instead  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  caprice  of  individuals,  their  con- 
dition is  fixed  by  general  laws  and  principles, 
which,  in  intention  at  least,  operate  in  their 
favor.  The  best  evidence  that  can  be  offered 
of  the  superior  condition  of  the  crowm  peasants 
is  the  eagerness  of  the  serfs  to  pass  into  their 
number.  It  happens  not  unfrequently  when  the 
government  offers  for  an  estate  a price  less  than 
the  proprietors  are  w illing  to  accept,  that  the 
serfs  join  together  and  pay  the  difference,  in 
order  that  they  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
state.  Even  if  the  system  of  emancipation  goes 
on  without  acceleration,  the  serfs  will  be  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  state  within  the  space  of  two  or 
three  generations. 

44  The  crown  peasants  are  grouped  into  com- 
munities of  two  or  three  thousand  souls.  The 
use  of  the  soil  belongs  to  these  communities  as 
a mass,  the  fee  simple  of  it  being  nominally 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  each  peasant  is  charged 
an  annual  obrok,  or  rent,  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles. 

The  whole  community  is  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  the  obrok  and  capitation  tax  of  each 
of  its  members.  Each  commune  has  a sort  of 
elective  assembly,  presided  over  by  the  stetrisht- 
na,  or  mayor,  which  meets  at  regular  periods, 
and  has  charge  of  all  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
body.  It  apportions  to  each  family  its  due  pro- 
portion of  the  land,  collects  the  taxes,  has  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  recruits  among  the 
several  families,  punishes  all  petty  offenses,  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  arising  among 
the  members  of  the  commune.  In  a word,  there 
is  probably  no  body  of  people  who  have  so  en- 
tire a control  of  all  their  local  affairs,  with  so 
little  interference  from  the  superior  authorities, 
as  do  the  Russian  peasants  of  the  crown.  It  is 
true,  that  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  empire 
they  have  no  voice;  but  in  all  that  concerns 
their  every  day  life  they  are  un trammeled.  The 
government  exercises  no  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  peasants.  Any  one  of  them  who 
wishes  to  leave  the  place  of  his  birth  can  do  so 
by  obtaining  the  permission  of  tjie  commune, 
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and  this  can  not  be  refused  if  he  is  able  to  make 
provision  for  the  performance  of  his  communal 
duties.  Provided  with  a certificate  from  his 
commune,  the  whole  empire  is  open  before  him, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  It  is  from  this  class 
chiefly  that  the  artisans  who  flock  in  such  num- 
bers every  summer  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow are  drawn.  They  carry  on  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  interior  commerce  of  the  empire, 
and  And  ample  space  for  the  exercise  of  their 
wonderful  mechanical  faculty. 

u Thus  within  certain  narrow  limits  the  Rus- 
sian crown  peasant  is  an  absolute  freeman.  He 
is,  to  be  sure,  subject  to  many  extortions  from 
rapacious  and  unprincipled  government  em- 
ployees ; but  the  occasions  upon  which  he  comes 
in  contact  with  these  are  so  few,  compared  with 
those  in  which  the  serf  of  the  noble  is  exposed 
to  the  exactions  of  his  owner  and  overseers,  that 
his  condition  is  looked  upon  with  desire  by  the 
serfs.  This  is  not  the  hopeless  longing  with 
which  the  slave  contemplates  the  state  of  his 
master,  or  the  poor  laborer  of  other  lands  re- 
gards the  lot  of  those  above  him.  No  impass- 
able barrier  separates  the  two  classes.  The 
serf  knows  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
he  or  his  children  will  pass  into  the  class  of  the 
peasants  of  the  crown ; and  the  crown  peasant 
knows  that  it  is  the  Czar  that  has  raised  him 
from  the  condition  of  the  serf. 

“ Here  you  may  find  the  explanation  of  that 
unbounded,  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Czar 
which  is  so  deeply  inwrought  into  the  heart  of 
the  Russian  people.  There  have  been  revolts 
in  Russia ; but  they  have  been  uprisings  against 
brutal  nobles  and  oppressive  officials;  no  pop- 
ular tumult  has  ever  been  raised  against  the 
Czar.  ‘If  the  Czar  but  knew  of  it,  he  would 
not  suffer  these  wrongs  to  exist,’  is  the  one  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  the  peasantry.  That  feeling 
was  never  so  strong  as  to-day.  I can  not  but 
marvel  at  the  position  which  Nicholas  has  won 
for  himself  in  the  affection  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple. With  scarcely  a drop  of  Russian  blood  in 
his  veins ; with  not  a Russian  feature  in  his  face; 
with  scarcely  an  element  of  Russian  character 
in  bis  original  nature — he  has  made  himself  the 
most  thorough  Russian  in  the  empire.  This 
stem,  unlovely,  implacable  man  has  made  him- 
self the  object  of  an  absolute,  unqualified,  un- 
hesitating devotion  scarcely  paralleled  by  that 
of  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  toward  their  great 
commander.  This  it  is  that  renders  the  Czar 
invincible,  even  should  all  Europe  arm  itself 
against  him.” 

“ But  can  this  state  of  things  last  ?” 

“ God  forbid  that  it  should.  The  despotism 
of  the  Czar  is  an  evil  tolerable  only  because  it 
is  undermining  and  breaking  down  an  evil  still 
more  unendurable.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
can  be  only  temporary.  He  wishes  to  accom- 
plish that  which  is  impossible,  lie  would  have 
despotism  without  oppression,  without  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  its  agents,  or  degradation  to 
its  subjects.  He  would  have  material  progress 
withont^the  spread  of  enlightened  ideas.  But 
soouer  — ifAiol in  my  day,  yet  surely  in 


that  of  my  children  or  my  children’s  children — 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  will  come. 
Whether  by  decay  or  by  violence,  the  despotism 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  crushed  the 
energies  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race,  will  come 
to  an  end.” 

“ Is  there  any  thing  to  take  its  place  ? When 
the  strong  hand  of  power  is  withdrawn,  will  not 
the  state  fall  into  anarchy  and  dissolution  ?” 

“ It  will  not.  Those  local,  municipal  organ- 
izations so  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  the  race, 
contain  in  themselves  the  germs  of  a popular 
government.  It  is  these  which  have  maintained 
the  national  life,  not  merely  in  Russia,  but 
wherever  the  race  exists,  and  which  no  misrule 
or  oppression  has  been  able  to  destroy.  In 
Hungary  they  have  withstood  the  stupid  des- 
potism of  Austria.  Throughout  European  Tur- 
key they  ha^e  preserved  the  country  from  utter 
desolation  under  Turkish  brutality.  They  con- 
stitute the  germs  from  which  free  national  in- 
stitutions will  spring  up,  so  soon  as  the  pressure 
from  without  is  withdrawn. 

“ What  a glorious  mission,”  continued  Ivan, 
enthusiastically,  “ is  before  the  free  Russian  peo- 
ple of  the  future : — with  a country  yet  to  fill 
up ; with  a people  of  one  blood,  of  one  language, 
and  of  one  faith.  Stretching  far  away  to  the 
east  and  the  south  are  fertile  regions,  once  the 
seat  of  the  human  race,  now  lying  desolate,  and 
crying  out  for  men  to  come  and  occupy  them ; 
with  the  City  of  Constantine  for  their  natural 
centre  and  capital,  and  the  Golden  Horn  in  their 
midst,  ready  to  pour  plenty  over  the  world.  See 
yonder ; the  top  of  that  tall  spire  of  the  Church 
of  the  Citadel  is  crowned  by  the  cross  surmount- 
ing the  crescent.  It  is  true  prophecy.  Russia 
is  to  bear  the  cross  in  triumph  over  the  regions 
where  the  crescent  has  so  long  shed  baleful  in- 
fluence. From  us  civilization,  liberty,  and  Chris- 
tianity are  to  flow  eastward,  even  as  they  flow 
westward  from  you.  Generations  hence,  the 
twin  waves  having  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
shall  meet  on  the  shores  of  China.” 

Here  ended  our  long  colloquy,  which  had  con- 
tinued through  that  bright  summer  day,  as  wc 
paced  along  beneath  the  green  forests  that  shad- 
ow the  Summer  Islands,  and  as  we  sailed  home, 
ward  in  the  clear  northern  night  upon  the  still 
bosom  of  the  Neva.  Whether  the  speculations 
of  my  friend  were  prophecy  or  the  dreams  of  an 
excited  fancy,  I dare  not  even  now  undertake 
to  decide.  I reproduce  them  as  his  speculations, 
not  as  my  own. 

We  parted  at  the  foot  of  Peter’s  Statue,  and 
I never  saw  him  more.  Two  days  after,  I re- 
ceived a hurried  note,  saying  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  seat  of  war. 

I remained  in  Russia  for  another  year,  but  no 
tidings  from  him  reached  me.  Three  months 
ago,  I received  a letter  from  a common  friend 
at  St.  Petersburg,  informing  me  that  Ivan  was 
at  Sebastopol,  and  had  borne  a prominent  part 
in  planning  those  stupendous  intrenchments 
which  have  as  yet  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
France  and  England.  Whether  he  etiR  Ryes  I 
know  not 
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they  arc  not  beautiful,  ami 
do  not,  us  a general  thing, 
core  much  for  'grand  his- 
torical pictures,  it  followed, 
jts  a natural  consequence, 
that  the  artist  found  his 
purse  much  more  scantily 
stocked  than  was  desirable. 

By  way  of  compromising 
the  difference  of  sentiment 
between  himself  and  the 
public,  he  resolved  to  eon- 
t k^c »>mj  to  f a iuL.taAyc%  . fdid 
went  to  rjfoihilca  in  *eun;h 
v-f  fceir^ry  p -i  - 

geMts*  to  W iminorr^hricd do 
But,  unluckd*. 


| h i* ' pen  ril. 

the  clad  era  carnc  there  too, 
and  the  artist  rcsolvfcd  u* 
ie.ivc^  Having  pointed,  the. 
povrrait  of  frW  hlroiboiv,  by 
' ~ <:  wyiv  Of  .liquidating  her  ut»* 
-cTrlcd  hdi>  Ife/wsi*  enabled 
tu  /.put  tho  inland  with  nn 
\ impaired  credit. 

A very  expensive  voyage 
was  quite  beyond  our  artist’* 
means;  but  for  the  sum  of 
three  pounds  i4  currency,*  Captain  Ponto,  the 
sable  master  of  the  schooner  Prince  A Ibert,  under- 
took to  transport  him  and  his  w orldly  effects  to 
Blew  fields,  the  seat  of  government  of  “ George 
William  Clarence,  bv  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
of  the  Mosquito  Territory.” 


INDIAN  RtINB. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  MOSQUITOS.* 

¥A1KNv\,  in  the  language  of  the  MoMpmo* 
— the  Indians,  nut  the  insect*.  so  rolled— 
signifies  a man  in  general  ami  a Mosquito  mart 
in  particular;  since,  in  their  o-m?  opinion,  they 
are  the  gem  and  flower  of  the  hmnari  race*  Of 
these  men  par  excellence,  and  the  country  they 
inhabit,  Mr  Samuel  A.  Bard  has  undertaken  to 
tell  ns  something. 

He  informs  us,  by  wav  of  introduction,  that 
he  was  a painter,  devoted  to  “ High  Art,”  and 
entertaining  a most  sovereign  contempt  for  por- 
traiture—unless,  indeed,  the  sitter  chanced  to 
!>e  young  and  pretty.  Now,  os  it  happens  that 
people  want  portraits  of  themselves  even  though 


ANTONIO. 

The  crew  of  the  Prince  Albert  regularly  con- 
sisted of  the  captain,  bis  mate,  and  one  sable 
sailor.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  in  con- 
sideration of  having  a passenger  on  hoard,  iti* 
skipper  engaged  an  Indian  boy,  named  Antonio* 
to  act  as  cook.  Antonio  was  a lithe,  active  tad. 

with  a strange,  dreamy  look,  and  an  undeimable 

rsar^rcTfi 


Tit*  J.ANUl.AfW  « IN»nt8AlT 


• W'aikna;  A i.lvn)tur<rfi  an  the  Mosquito  Share.  Dy 
Sauk  re  A.  fUao.  Po>fM*riy  tUu&traM.  Large  J2mo. 
% \ 25.  ILwper  and  BfoOltrs. 
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ail’ of  mystery  About  him.  Otir.  artist  noon  boil  lignin  struck  downy  again  •oud  again*  until,  n cur- 
• hi* sympathy  nnd  cnrm'xty  awakened ; hut  it  was  *er  dead  ih>pu  alivo,  C u't  '.hud  in 

l0ft£ before  ;the  was  sojved.  The  boy jiflg  to"  a fcjayt  AVbere  the  wjtter  did  iu>r  iy<wh  tne. 

iiiit'l  u singula?  talisman,  which  be  styled  “AV  1 1 strove  to  rise  now,  hut  er#nld'fi.ot;..  ami,  ns  that- 
eitk&ti  the  {Lord  that  neVer  lies’*  fraui  which  he  jig  tlte  lttst  thin):  Xlrtemvmher  distinctly  of  Unit 

, 1 *n pp&&  X tnuw  have  J(1»11otj  iriio 


pretemimj  to  derive  iufomdtktn  of  future  events, 
ami  tyhirb,  ift  hegaid,  ba«l  mmUunced  tliiu  there 
wo*  death  on  tauird  the  vessel 

..:The  o nidi?  ^*ok<>  ftp  tin  The'  Ptitnv  Alton 

wajb  de*  Hm#  l t icvfrffo  ^ tin 

the  third  riav  nr  the  pur^-e  uin  h Mvvm  Arose 
ifrAt.  drove  the  i^fu^rmrn  pc  at  pa#  Of  *1$  few 
enr^l  ^ieOs  Jthia^tud  the  Antiitps.  Our  Author 

tbfcn*  with  trpd  fteiunt,,  fbjrih  tM^iy 

■ wreck' ? • ''  ; ‘ '•  ''''  • ' : ;v'  ' - ' ' ■'■ * - * 1 > ■ 

■ i . 'j;f 


terrible  nigh 

aWimin”  v _y  . •/ 

The  captain  ntiti  hi*  mate  were  lusty  The 
uni-t.  Antonio,  and  the  sailor,  aoreh  bruised, 
were  flung  upon  the  shore, 

Port  u ready  it  was  tho  turtle  season,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  star  vatina;  and  there  vvu> 
every  probability  that  turtle  Lmtti&trs  would  m?<(n 


y*$&m 


' ; jr;  : S® W$v. 


*im  miir*inx&. 

; A sound,  hoarse  and  steady,  but  tourer  even 
that  of  the  w*iud,  broke  oti  on  rears.  It 
was  evident  that  we  were  apprmuehmg  it  for 
,^<yrv  instant  it  tooitne  wove  distinct  mkiom- 
ijnm&s  -I  gaaeit  ahead  ',.hppeie55  dark* 

Vfc^  'bhen  suddenly  a broad  sheet  of  lightning 
rei^ftjyd  Ifmricd iiUety  before  m,  ami  not  n <n~ 
length  diskuit,  what,  under  (be  in rhl  uluunu  j 
WjfyKittrcd  t0  he  a Avail ' of  white  ipra^  d*rtiinp  j 
liHf&ttpk  hundred  feet.  m the  air-*ra  hidl  af  ’ 
i^s  from  which  them  wua  no  escape.  *vA/ 
H&ftftu&v  !"  bhrieked  fJie  eaphuiT,  tn  a ymte  of 
Wtt^r  d^patr,  tlmt  even  then  tfirincd,  liko  fit 


k 2\ ife  in  my  b eu rt . "flic  fc uriul  \n orn thit  of 
dfiAth  lind  come,  and  f hud  bnmlv  time  Jo  dniw 
» full . I iraatii  of  preparation  for  the  ^rrucyih*, 
wfoen  we  ww?  Timndly  vvdreltued  in  Hu*  nipiitg 
waters.  1 Ihlt  a a slmrp  jerk,  and  jlm 

hiss  and  gurgle  of  tiie  $e!i?  a aensation  of  in> 
iQCii.se  pne.ScMii.e,  followed  bv  a ldov/  Jibe  that  of 
a hoa ey  f Ail.  A evdrt.  J'  wus  Jifteil  up,  and  again 
i5UU(‘k  down,  but  ibis  tunc,  with  U-^s  foreo.  i 
betd  Jtt*t  enough  ccijtijciotisriess  left  to  know  that 
I 6trikivq  on  the  wuid,  and  I made  ah  in- 
ndimt it jy  effort  to.  rise  and  eseape  from  the 
W'ayes.  Befoie  I t^ukl , gain  thy  feet  I was 

if'.V / /V  s;.\:  eVW.l'v.: . 


visit  tip!  &Jipid  fur  fhCir.  Atuinul  supply  of  shell 
rhesurvivoirs  of  the  sliipvaxu  k set  about  rnakirer 
j.;e;riliK  he;*t  of  Uair  a d; urn.  ]>v  night  they  lay  u* 
‘uVl  |.?t  the-  tiirfle  as  tliey  on  mo  up  to  JejMiMi 
} kbfiVr  In  rued  the  unwieldy  crenturet -^n 

;;  &o  that  they  were  absolutxdy  help- 

j-tyj&j  nud^ ^ hy^ ^ Onyliglrt  pm^eeded  to  the  uphm* 
•••  -yktim  # directing  them  of  die  jirix ed  shell  The 
eonimmce  is  nu?rg)y  tlte  «UAlts 
J that  cover  t.hg  fx>ny  shield  of  the  turtle,  These 
| <v-«h^  are  iliHteui  in  nutubet,  vaiying  fr(>m  an 
l^Vghth  torA  dmirter  of  on  fitch  hvtliWknv^l  A 
■14»1S^'  Will  thn'iish  nbodt  eiglit  y^unds, 

'J  Tp  detach  this  shell  from  .The  living  tin inml 
&*t  luifctar,  w is  a cruel,  pfdcesvS  which  it 
uiade  my  lle>-h  creep  t*>  Witness  Th«  lishefs 
tlu  .not-  kill  the  tuntcHl  did  thev;  do  nor  xti&f 
wouhl  in  a few  jeni'A  cy  tc.ruunute  yUcru.  When 
the  turtle  is  caught,  they  fasten  jjin^  and  cover 
Ivia  hack'  with  dry  letp  ds  m*  to  whit?|i  they 
set  fire.  Tlie  hciat  cf>uses  tbc  plnr5  to  separate 
at  their  joints.  A large  knife  b then  cyrofallv 
inserted  horbontally  beneath  them,  and  the 
lamina:  lifrod  from  the  buck.,  care  being  taken 
not  tp  iujare  the  shell  by  toa  much  heajf,  not  tu 
f&rcc' -Jt' wHy\txQ^}  thf5  beat  has  Huh  prepared  it 
for  se|a>nuion.  Mnnv  mttlpg  die  mifitir  ihb* 
mod  opt-ruUonv  Imt  instnimes  are  nurrtemu^  in 
which  they  have  been  caught  a second  time, 
with  tlie  outer: couring  repinuluecd ; hut,  m such 
tm^e.%  instead  of  thirteen:  pieces,  it  is  a single 
piece.  I could  never  bring  myself  to  witne^ 
this  smelly  more  than  once,  and  was  glrul  Hi ut 
tint  process  of.  ‘seal mg'  was  carried  on  put  of 
sight  of  .the  hut.  Hud  the  poor  turtles  the 
power  df  shfic king,  tliey  would  have  made  that 
.i^latpl.  Vi.  very  hell,  with  their  cries  of 
I'wtn  nO* 

The  vessels  of  t lie  expects]  turtle  hunter? 
cam  e i n > si gh t a t fast , Tlu*y  tvgre,  rmr  cl ^f#sed 
ip  tie  ovvj>frituull\%  After  coolly  pin ndcring 
Abe  wTeelvof  whiit^vcr  rimy  wanieih  they  nrclored 
their  shipwrecked  jm*de£*£3tJ0rj  to  vnerue  tin? 

lint  l[rey  find  erUctecf:  (fur 
aid  st  denumtul  tu  lliiA 
ordur;  and  a couple  of  f !» c? 
imw  comers  advancing, 
kitife  in  hund  to  rUny  it 
into  ex£ji'itrion,  he  prtr 


mm rented  a truly  American 
argmuent  >0  the  comrary, 
in  tha  sfbapa  of  a revolver. 


Go  gle 
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'Dior  attempted  to  /lec: : 
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lain  inwer  un6  sufyec* 
lion  j and  fet  poum?  of 
titxnYJtc  fc^tvdryii^; 
tain  quite  h liking  for  In*  pctvrpptuiy  hosts; 
so  much  ^o,  that  os  reaching  hw  village,  nfl^r 
leaving  El  Hq.t»ca4«r*::fe  nu^nfe^reA  hi^ 
resect  tbteifr  Uv^rting  up  & dsnee  in  their 
honor.  Yhe  iiitsjc  for  erdorumirntmt  trrn. 
sisted  of  A ykiditi,,  t&q  giifoaft,  and  a queer  In- 
d in n in.stmi  non*  consist in% #f  jtmird 

over  ivhidr'  were  «traineii  brass  ^uv5  in  feeu  of 
strings.  The'rcfre^tini.fi'hi  Oimswudpf  jiMn&w* 
xum,  fiarored  with,  the  juice  of  i%’  fane, 
lemons,  and  red  pepper.  Every  body  got  glari- 
ottjfjf  drifnkV  qunrrldtfd,  linda*  their  utshrumeuftf 
lover,  tench  pthfct^  heads  ^ then  etf  £*b  ernbfctecd 
Ami  ticirame?  yrood  friends  again.  And  W Aft 

entertain  men  t enttte  to  an  end. 

The  tortoise  tnmVmg  on  El  Rcmeador  had 
been:  so  rnc^s^fitlV  vhft^  mir  artist  ptii  a few 
hwtdned  dollars  in  b is  purs*  h v the  sale  of  the 
slvelJ  tylutrh  lie  had  collected,  So  with  renewed 

voiir&geEe  einha rkod. lor  the  Mosquito  teufiitul. 

The  royal'  rest  dene?  r*  described  by  our  no- 
ihr«r  as  “A  eoileni.,a  of  the  rudest  possible 
thatched  lints.  Among  them  am  tvra  or  three- 
fronted  Wildings  one  of  vfhicfe  i%  the  residence 
of  a Mr.  Beil,  utt  mtb  vvboirq  ns  I 

ftfier^'ard  kfat*i»ed?  that  wdriiErniWiieii 

tuotmreh,  * George  W ft) ram  C 'k^nccx  Kini^  of 
all  the  Mo fn)uixmS  The  i#kc  of  rhe  hob  U 
picturesque,.  hviiig  Tifiors  ronif^rfiir’vly  fi&li 
urmjiuh  at  ft  point  w]\^fe.  a considerable  slreuur 


-elO^LINO  *n  rrijss, 

from  the  inferior  tenter?  the  lagoon.  There  arc 
two  villages;  the  principal  one,  or  Blew  fields 
pfA^r;  which  is  iiinrh  the  largest*  Votitattitqg. 
]*?rHrtpS  6ve  hundt^d: people,  and  i Carls  ru  bed 
a kind  of  dq**nd<mcyf  so  named  hv  a eubny 
of  Crucians  who  had  attempted  to  establish 
themselves  here:,  but  whose  cohmy,  m the  tithe 
of  rnv  yirit,  had  utterly  faded.  Out  of  more 
than  a Ini nd red  cd  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been  mdtu'cd  to  tvme  tim%  feat  three  or  four 
tvtefe.  IgiT,  f-lrirtifeg  in  ft  state  of  great  debility 
*r\tl  d kites*.  M«»?t  of  their  emnpamons  had 
died,  hut  a few  had  e^cnjied  to  the  in  tenor 
where  they  l*uir  convuieTng  witness  to  the 
wirktedne^  of  attempting  to  found  volctitev. 
from  northern  climates;  on  low,  (wsstiferyu* 
riiore*?,  under  the  cropies, 

“ Among  the  huts  were  mimy  pnlmtmd  pbn- 
tain  trees  with  detoehed  stalk*  of  the  p.ipur*, 
laden  with  its  large  gv.fdeo  fruit;  The  show 
wna  fitted  with  canoesv  jwV/* w<  and  'dbm<&  hoE 
fotyed  from  ihe  t:n;iks  of  all  hhorj).  trim, 
and  graceful  in  ?hajK‘.  Th e ntUros*  prop^i 
theni;  with  jnv^k  rathrlitv,  hv  sinclo 


ith  jnne<d;  Capidity^  hv  singjo  htoad- 

hladed  puddiev,  sLrti«.k  virheyilv  in  the  ^Mert 

first  on  one  ?id<^  and  ifem  mi  the  other. 

**  Theax;  was.  a!  a^mhTnge  on  the  t*ewrhr 
when  we  jnndedf  imt ^ to^find  that. 
with  few  exiH-ptVon^  thn>  ^ xmnVwifiiterf 

pr  Hundw  mi^ed  net^ro.  wh$  }a^ 
diftn),  f JHA ■ bfcnrd  of  the  n# 

.*;hy  ’’dfe^qitith  . Iivhhm./  feue  wm. 
ti  if  Ad'y;. ' |hife  ‘ Indiom* 

• "Hite  mwhteh*>|'e  \^}{te  ^j>n 
-t  ^ ^ • '.  ••  g)o  by  ihnt  nnthe.  itrpf  ttv 
wdity,  HamlKi?,  hatirtjg  n' 
cMn.$f4ter?»hlte  ihiertiR  ».thre  <?i 

v. 

Wiih  wl)i(di  island  dK-  1 
. has  it?  ^iririitipat  rej^riotA 
\ The  arrivai  nfthe 

otMlie  sbcotr  i«  tho^igii/ii  for 
up  restrained  deiwiehery,  »h 
* visys  prehxd^d  by  the  tratJen 

; V. ; ^ ;'  : • 
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our  llm  cap  of  coffee*  and  jmVceecH j?(g  witfx 
a second  when  ihp  floor  in  oj w? »ii4 

ami  ft  black  Wf>  fjt  whut  m Att>«#icftii  \<r^\ili>Q 
Rjit  to  f-iiil  a4 young  darkey,  |>«rc^ 1 1 y tuimu>en 

or  twenty  yours  oidf  $ku$v4  vp  to  ibiTiabta 
ifiS  ware  only  a shift,  T/fibqitolHftl 
anil  t<>tlon  (mntaWiNtf,  jtt  all. 

Ho  nodded  to  m\ • ci»t ertamev  cnh  w drftvGiug 
hMcirniV,  Sir  J*  ,ftud /sal-  down  in  the  third' imp 
of  coffee.  My  host  kumi^d  o*  u.ke  m nouc^ 
of  liitTiy  ami  but  conycniatum. 

Boon  lifter,  the  rdoven 


baptising,  m a Tfwumer  not  remarkable  for  its 
delicney  or  gravity,  ail  children  bcittj  since  their 
last  visit,  3ft  whom  there  is  any  deetdod  tn$rft- 
tioa  of  white  blood,  The  name*  gi  veil  oft  tb  eye 
occasions  ftte  as  ITtftaetic  us  the  c^refa^JVy  ^htl 
great  lilierlies  urc  taken  with  the  eOgmimeu»  uf 
all  notabilities,  lining  and  dead,  from  y ifontj>cc‘ 
down  to.-'1  Wellington.’ v* » 

Walking  oqt  tlfC  mornirig  After  Ida  arwlilj 
Mr.  Bard  um’OtiJjt<?i*cd  alftil  trim  serums  look*  | 
i«g  white  man,  who  jnvfted  him  to  his  1h>um\ 
It  was  a flam  building  of  rough  boards,  eon- 
laming  a number  of  mm If  rooms  opening  into  : 
a larger  one.  All  around  were  Imqg  portraits 
of  Mu»  Queen  of  England*  A .sleepy  looking 
black  girl,  with  an  enorttidh*  [ 

hair,  aV&s  lardy  weeping  they 

entered.’  LjfUc  did  our  Avutidei-^V  dbhumyif  ibfe 
august  pmetiee  ititu  which  be  '$m  ACRtfi  io  be 
mbered. 

'*  At  a word  fwr?  the  ;.snys  the 

narrative,  *ltiW  torpul  klaek  girl  for 

a few  moments,  ftnd  therfgame  hack  mth  ebiite 
cups'  and  a pot  ®»f  cotf&j.  , I observed  that  there 
w*re  three  ,cupssf  and  that  my  host  filled  them 
nil,  wliieh  I thought  a little singular,  since  there 
were  but  two  «af  m*  A faint,  momentary  sus- 
picion crossed  my  mind,  that  the  female  jxdypus 
stood  in  son*#  such  relation  td  my  host  as  to 
w&rr&nt  her  in  honoring  m with  het  compatiy. 
But,  inat^ad  oTdniog  ^ she  micercmouioualy 
pushed  ojxm  n doot  in  tho  corner,  and  curtly 
ejaeulftted  fa  ^}tufr  ijasefeu  OKjenpant,  ‘ Get  iljp  V 
Them  was i.-jt  kimi  of  quetfthnm  resfKmse,  and 
directly  a thumping  md  mttttering^  m of  soma 
jeraoit  regarded  hiinself  aa  unreaf>ontddy 

di.<turl«id.  Meanwhile  wc  bad  eneb  dtiislied 


onth  got  crpv  tt.^K  -lhlsv 
bet,  on»l  shuvly  walked  down  rh*  path  to  the 
river,  Where  1 afwnran)  ^aw  him  wu^ring  bis 
face  in  the  tti'ettm/’  : 

I tr  the  course  t if  ^onter^atitoi  the  artist  re- 
ftiHrk^d  i!mt  hb  wiis  v*ry  ifejrmH  of  being  jirc- 
^bted  ioiliid  Majesty  th*  Ring  of  tint 
His  f»p>t  Tj^r^upftn  stnpjtad  to  the  door,  2>tid 
^houtfid  to  ilic  «v<dotv>d  5(tfUh  tiy.  wtnriii 

k i‘erhaps  you.  nre  m>t  aware  that  that  U the 
k;r.g.,‘  he  -smld/fti*  the  /joy  ai>f'tf4/?rhcd 

“ George,*'  Mill  ihWhoat,  y thk  genileman  haa 
eointi  to  *ee  you.  8it  down/r 

This  wus  tiie  eeremoriy  of  iritrodoction  to  thn 
Moaquito  Monnrc'h.  The  tail,  thiu.  ubior.  gon- 
tkrniftn  was  Mr;,  Beil,  the  Erad^h  rci^hlnut. 
George  v/as  noibing  more  nor  less  than  >v negro, 
with  scarcely  a trace  of  Jp^ibm  idt^dv  snch  n 
fellow  an  would  be  con  tiered  at  the  South  to 
bo4ta  lil^'iy ;>o»jng fdimv,  worth  twelve  humlred 
ilolti5r8  ft*  a body  si#WjtMc*  ; ^ 

The  Mosqiuios  m*  a mohfftfol  ra.ee.  The 
origiuaMuhabitftm$  6f  the,  wm*i  were  descrilxMj 
by  Fcmrtftdo  Cobimhua,  tho  «i\n  of  the  grewt; 
mtvigiUar,  a*  being  “almost  negroes  in  color, 

. boBtittl,  gqin^  xmkc4:v  The  bticar?  oeers  of  eyery 


a M'^arrro  nrm 
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mil) on  made  their  stores  u ■*'  / : • 

rendezvous*  and  amtgled 

jtvoriuscuotiMy  with  rim  In- 

dians.  A Spanish  silver 

was  suhsetymidAy  wrecked 

upon  the  coast;  ond  the  bru- 

fai  Africans  were*.  added  to 

i he  popokuem.  Hum**  ay  . ; '■ ; . . 

slaves  from  the  FmghAh  = -;.;  - \ ' 

o<i  their  mmiU  r.  anr.il  bind-  ' 

If  the  negro  tJefijenMivuie 

allows  more  uleitrly  the  A(- 

ricaft'dmrutrtor  pf  the  M»>s~ 

fjnftos  Ulan  their  funeral 

ceremonies,  In  reading 

i he  following  .acenun t of  ii  fhheftd,  one:  'flight 

fancy  that  it  was  n chapter  from  Mungo  Park 

or  -Ciapperlon : 

iC,As  we  e&rtu;  near,  wc  heard  the  monotonous 
benting  of  the  native  tlrmn,  relieved 

by  nil  occasional  low,  deep  blast  on  a large  liof- 
wldeh  founded  more  like  the  distant 
kdthwhig  of  an  ox  than  any  thing  else  I ever 
heard.  In  the  pauses  we  distinguished  sup- 


ouoh$  drum  and  droning  pipe*  On  adfangthg 
to  the  burs  id  the  centre  of  the  group,  I found 
ii  rmii.U  ■jhtjjfin-  (canoe  ) cut  in  haft*  in  one  part 
up  which,  wrapped  in  cotton  doth,  was  the  dead 
tmdy  >d  a man  of  middle  age.  much  emaciated, 
and  humbly  disligurfed  by  what  is  called  Hu? 
Mfyij.  a species  itf  syphilitic  leprosy,  which  is 
almost  universal  on  the  con $u  and  w hich,  with 
the  aid  of  f irn^  has  already  reduce*],  the  popu- 
hitiort  iy  onu  Tialf  wjmt  ft  wii§  twenty ;yeur*  ago. 
ThU  divguHhig  disease,  is  hdd  in  r,m:h  terror  by 
the  interior;  that  they  hate; pro- 
Uibitud  -Mi-sexual  mhuions  Imt^coinhotr  pfcPflc 
arid  the  ftuAitas  of  lluy  coast,  xuplct  li»^  penalty 
wfdj&ath>  , -'A 

*•  Around  the  pjtpan  were  stationed  a humW 
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No  sooner,  however,  did  the  painted  men  reach  e drunken  brawl,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
the  village,  than,  seizing  some  heavy  machetes , half-brother  Robert.  But  the  new  king  was 
they  commenced  cutting  down  the  palm-trees  not  to  the  liking  of  his  protectors,  who  deposed 
which  stood  around  the  hut  that  had  been  oc-  him,  and  put  in  his  place  another  Sambo,  who 

copied  by  the  dead  Sambo.  It  w as  done  silent-  was  crowned  under  the  name  of  George  Fred- 

iy,  in  the  most  hasty  maimer,  and  when  finished,  crick,  llis  reign  was  also  brief;  and  he  was 
they  ran  down  to  the  river,  and  plunged  out  of  succeeded  bv  another  Sambo,  Robert  Charles 
sight  in  the  water — a kind  of  lustration  or  purify-  Frederick,  who  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Belize 
ingjJte.  They  remained  in  the  water  a few  mo-  on  the  of  April,  1#25. 
meats,  then  harried  back  to  the  hut  from  which  There  is  extant  an  account  of  the  ceremonial, 
they  had  issued,  and  disappeared/’  which  is  intensely  ludicrous.  The  monarch 

was  dressed  in  the  uniform 
of  a British  major,  his 
V court  mostly  wore  sailors1 

v*  trowsers.  some  with  shirts, 

'' 

ed  Ins  delight  at  this  por- 
; ; - rv*/.  . . tion  of  the  ceremony  by  rc- 

■ i1  peatedlv  passing  his  hands 

CHASED  UY  INDIANS.  l|W* 

then  applying  them  to  ms 

The  story  of  the  British  protectorate  over  the  j nose.  Preparatory  to  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
Mosrjuitos  is  a comical  one:  As  early  as  lf>87, 1 giatire,  “upon  the  faith  of  a Christian,”  it  was 
one  of  their  chiefs  was  taken  to  Jamaica  for  the  | necessary  that  they  should  profess  Christianity, 
purpose  of  having  him  place 
his  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  A 
cocked  hat  was  given  him, 
togc^licr  within  ’ * 

The  icign  of  tins  interest-  V '*■ 

lie  wasflulljed,  in  ifei,  in  captain  miianis*. 


C*AI*TAIN  mtUAISCK. 


HARPERS  NEW  MONTHLY  AUGAEINK. 


Aoit'Tim  w^ckerr  Uiey  ajrpptk*ce4c;d^ ^ beast-  the  . Thetjfctf 

ly  drunk  i\t  the  core niu.jp u-d inner  which, \ra* pro-  oectwiou  for  -nsing  tins  formidable.  document. 
viUed  for  them.  was  at  a village  Wa^myarltt,  of  which  tftfj 

Ihn  his  sable  ^Ixije^ty  proved . somewhat  re-  • u head  man,’1  4‘ ^upturn  Itom;«n?r.M  if  well  set 
{Victory,  sod  iiis  protects  removed  him  to  fijrth,.wUh'  pen  &.mi  .pencil  r 
Bel i i?(  where*  he  di^k  not  bbttSr?*  he  4*  He  wii$t  tb’.&toirc  'fat •firom  being  & 

had  affixed  hi*  murk  to  si  document,  eonatitut-  looking  durkev  ; but  ull  natural  dt-ihdvmeic* 
iiig  ‘'the  buHcd  Church-  of  England  ftud  ire-  were  m«irc  than  made  up  by  his  dreM,  He  had 
laud  the  evfubli.d;ed  Kdivion  of  the  'Mwi\H)io  on  u most Mine rub) e corked  hat,  in  \v.1iich  tias* 
mufui  forever,1'  ami  appoirihrig  the  Brijbb  stuck  n Jot )%,  doping.  j'dumc,  that  h*4 
SupevivitenvleHt  at  Ikdue  guard  bin  to  hist  in-  lost  half  of  its  feathers f looking-  like  the  $>Imn£* 
ftuit  heir.amldU'^eiitofthe  kbtgduiin  This ) of  kmv  rate  of  u roostbr,  reiu ri i in#  er-est t a ! 1 ni 
heir  ’ wa a ' h e«t.y.s AYftL  .!•  and  teltnggled,  trMi'm  \in**i£kvmful.  utfeMpt 
ium  Clarence;*'  the  huiudVil  youth  to  k hum  i on  ^ome  |Hywcjdul  nci^bN)rfs  harem.  ifbteoat 
mir  author  had  the  bouor  uf  e perntfinU  intro-  ! Tlmi.  yifoit  post-captain  io  the  Ilrimh  nary, 
tiuvlion.  | and  bis  pcnCdoons  were  of  (due  clot h,  Vith  11 

It  H not  our  purpose  to  follow  our  au&br  iu  "l  dusiy  iiidd*trij>c  running  down  each  side.  They 
hie  journeying.  Suffice  it  id  my  timt»  J ^vbiy\fbrfhyvnuue?  nuich  too  short  «t  both  eiuEt 

i fig  it  bout,  with  a portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  j having;  hn  liftse'endy  projection  of ankle,  us  \x-d\ 
shell  guibmv.d  ou  El  Itoneador.  tic  sailed  Along  as  a hroiui  strip  of  dark  ski  a between  the  \«  akk 
the  shope,  penetrofed  die  dhrK  lag-aimC  uitd  fhand  ■and  the  coat,  aVmi  wUori  l mlv  th tit  the 
shwluvvy  rivers,  and  mel  with  adventures  with- * vapmm  wore  no  isiiii%  auu  vnfher  fat,  and  bis 
out  number,  which  he  has  recoitlad ' til,  ti  .syylfc"  'defteltmt  iA  taM&it*  tylierevfith  to 

fid)  id  life  ;md  via ncjty,  iUiisInUihg them  with  [keep  tt  nppropifa/*iy  ill  fvcuit,  the  aivfi*(o 

sketches  which  leave  m in  doubt  whether  he  v hmey  ^r  the  reader  niay  be  -able  to-;  v-oroplete 
is  n?iire  sktlliui.  in  the  use  of  the  pen  oc  the  . the  jficiiii'c.  Ho  d«m\  moreover,  tt  huge  c«r- 
'.'b;'- > i niry  iuotd,  which  looked  nil  Ihe  iuore  fom/ida- 

He  V.a^  nccouipauicA]  tiy  Antonio,  and  n iioy  Me  from  tmtug  iarnt  in  t»t*reml  places  and  ven 
belonging  to  thb  I'oycr  Indians,  whom,  he  iuid  msty,  lie  came  forward  with  dtlif>erafchui  and 
hired,  Ihttvided  wyth  a hnirmL  passport  fnun  ! gravity,  and  I advanced  lb  lueel  him,  " Ung- 
4'iis  MvyostV  George  Wiihurn /Clumu'e^  ho  was  J paper1'  iit  imn d- 

u When  I j fend  n ear 

him,  he  adjrta^m  hiruself  in 
I'osftion,  aiut  coiupn  s^l  hi* 
lips,  with  tfti  affeerntmn  of 
fcfreie  dignivy.  Hardly  able 

Mu  in  fc.luru,  Alii  nn- 
Mnv,  but  i'bV 


dad  ot  4. 
wo^  fiio  grcvH  »nV  the  noie '/*&• 
nhii nihg  imtkin  of  hty  i 
hAfMy  if  0»Vt-  w*'  a«ft, 
furrow ■•>/•. ^ ^<>(k,st  .natttfh*5wi 
pip^j,  tho  yi<srhor  z*.trrii'rA, 
.VrVfM#  down  <<n.  the 
The  cnpCion,  hu.weS  eir,  no 
way  rdwiV>i»c4j-rf;od,-  indhered 
i$  up  with  toih  hands  *nd 
tikdd  it  in  p1yirer  ivluh*  1 rxwX 
f b&  ^ paper ;ih»i  talked  n ^ 

A*  K esf> mpiuuou  yii 
w ifps  hwl  iti fan  ef 
^atr^  we  ihhl  the  fbUyWing 
picriiiv  of  another  diggt* 
tmryi  ■ , £*■;? 

^ The  t^nrivd  Hint  lit»d- 
tiled  around  n«c  v.^e\M  hare 
put  FukyaH,9  Inucnlemab 
loft  Urmy  rliome  rR1ie 
rniwt  cduspictxwui  thar»<tfsf 
wnong  them  »rm«'  a red 


r*.  GKKCKAt.  rKTKU  SCAM. 
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t/htepkr-shfci,  none  of  the  etaanest  end 
w thread-tore  lindtfe*?  tfoai  of  a JRtffi* 
fob  Inti  tod  uei  tto r;  shoes  nor 

ty^cehe*..  >' £-:,Xlb;r'-Wa^.':  to ' ^'nally  - fa- 
v vied  Wj  ill  i^aptVih?  ])wn»i?wr  i 4 t&< 
r.  t a }{ ;U.  i Tibtcad  of  ri  v cneiabje 
vtopyAu,.  JU;c  ito*.  v.-mp  f»v  t he  <v«p~ 


: • %k*l£to : *\v.i!a^r . 'of  this  imposing  ■•.#•■  >■  • 

gn/b  tod  already  reached  the  :'Hto- 

vl' Sto  dr.»f»k/  and  Ms 

i fl  Kst  at  any  g&e/  v«a  .»•«  $*f£^  ggjft 

||  j£  yofy  iatctfrtain  rjmraeier.  lie  *t  avert'd  ;Tottki>»,  CtoLrn:*,  itml.  Wootoos;  but  ihero  ir-  a 
<?«\  ms  .if  to  embrace  4K%  Stopping  to  break-;,  fitting  family  llkty!&&  between  them,  • The?' 
rkh  ono  hand,  and  drilling-  o»i*.  f I General  ■ ate. also  distinguished  front  tto  Sjafntoa  fiy-tht? 

<iv^»ouvl  Pe-tet  "&kmV  I avoided  the*  irimt&t  entire  atoooc  of  iiulygamy.  They  are. 
iton tjetd  It&nyr  by  kepping  on  one  side,  ttoitowyorj  x^m»ipctj'  fon»Ivpf  ini<Jxic«.tiBv?  h‘4«or* 
ermsaeptewo  of  which  \v;o,  that  if  tilt?  General;  or  rather  of  getting  drunk  -y  *uux.  their  tipple, 
had  it* .#  been  cangtir  by  Antonios,  he  certain')?  1 cAtm*  »$'  any  thing  hut  tempting  (otto  orgonsof 
\vould  hiive  ]>lt)nt;.<?rl  iiuo  ihe  lagoon,  Genera)  ; ■•taste;  smell,  or  isii* 

Siam  then  insisted  on  escorting  me  up  from  the  \ 
heath,  " Lnglisl*  ^tolemnn  fashion  !?  and  inking  ! 
my  arru  iu  to  unsteady  er.isp,  he  headed  the; 

pteete**ifm.  kith  'k  djj^rtoa  attempt  fit  tfeadtot  \j/ 

ne$4,  hut  ncverrhelesb  swaying  from  tote  to  side,  >yA  ../ 

efteTVto  itnwemom)  y.r.a  lee  of  drunken  men/’ 

The.  fernter;— ;he  country,  that  is.  { 

'oted  by  the  de^nuhaj  irvongrel  mce  to  whom 
that  iuun<*  properly  toJotos-— is  of  very  limited  . — . , 

e IV ten fc%  though  the  prote.‘’'v»r*  of  to  stihh?  .My)-  ' > 

e?ty  appeiU  f!>  *;>ier*:i>e  :i st  nndcheed  %j  n-iis  of  T| 

udtia  UvO  over  Via-  'huh,nn  i.*  :t  ojusivh.  i:.kn-  . ‘W  ^ *•  

to!:ue-e.  .The  pmuiiK-.  -ee  even  wey  ' ■ 

tn  i'be  Tiiey  ute  u shght,  ' ' ,J  vv  lw  v.j 

ivtdl-n.opU.  }MtopK'.'  Sfilli.  Well-kept  gl o>vy  l.*i:«l  S * 

)'?1",  IV! Mi  r;dy.  to  *;dto(ch*'e  uro.unly  epoe.  ;. p » 

rmlttt/is  kfeuiriltuieo • ;vf- ' 'irOphtal  •;  itvmrrs  or  omiu, 

plams  nnd. fnut,  uieh  i«ur/e,  yuoir,.  ( .'iss.na, 

.*k}\iv&fn&K  ’ nU",  and  pafeiyiWi;  At  one  of  the.  v]Up.gts  of  these  Tmltan?  orn 

The  prtdty.  and  are  cxeceil-  .tiiitliof  ‘\yi^  :r^iv^d  with  great  -ik& 

iogte  ^hv'  210 d retM-iug  .Thyy  *'»r(-  divided  » 1 » * : largest,  and  snosL  con>7iio«liou^  hot  fajing 
^ntte  a numfn'r -of  trifac«%  Mud;  m the  iyoven<v  fat  his  rysUkiicCj/^ith  the  iiitlnmtjmi  that  il  tra^ 


VlIXAhR  or  OtAMWATtA- 


i ; •*, V, ffiygfjgp • £ t W}0: 

vne  “ votjitx  or  Tfif  Tvar^i 


jiemitio'ns  uf  these  Indians.  'J'hey have  u hiiid  l ape  <o  be  trusted,  u rare  model  of  fcruaU  k»>to- 
of  witches,  called  Std-ias,-  who  c\cr.oiso.  »r  p-0)tt  j 

influence  over  them.  (hie  .of  tttern,  whom  he  I Between  this  *V  Mother  of  the TijsretV'1  &n*i  fVa' 
cncouTiifcnsd  at  Smtrly  Bing  ,ty$w  iK  disjnisithg  « E myMerttnia  Indum  l&jr  ArtU^ho,  A mini 

piece  of  b.'ijuuaiiy  as  eaer  ro  te  a broum.-mek,  strung  count  einm,  which  ft  sin*  Creartd  up  nor 
While  nu<*thert.->vho  redded  fur  tip  muonj^  the  rhe  very  dwt  of  the  hook,  wttfcft  lie  ummaww 
muuiiiiiiiis,  and  who  bore  the  Appelhuarfi  of  UiM  he  ft  th*  Titfreditary  duel*  of  Uio  Pvimi- 
w the  Mother  of  the  Tigers.,"  wa-v.  if’  ifig  yie-  i mi)h  of  Yu^aum,  »mf  th9*f.  b;  had  *tefC  hi#.  ri*. 

Ti,r  f»*im*f*:*  Kl  *Tg*(frjLb 

■ gv;  ' . I n,  VjpTtf  Jidoihie  of  inskim^ 

UHO..  V h«dr  \v,o  ; K OVIST- 

...  ..;•  ; •:•;  ' , - ^ ..  ■ . ^ ^ ' v til* 

i.H'it  was  inu'ltj  as  our  ftrt- 
fti  imd  iht?  Iintfnu  '*>/*#!. 

. ' . . : ***?£  thu.'!r.^':- 


v&fo  the  <4ndy  bejti'it  m 
Mmh  k&Uil  of  Iriwt^yja,  ve- 
f*UvVl»c4  hr  *}>0 

•Spot  i refu  iouUic-1*,  ( bjiuuihiiv 
enh^ht  rid*  pf  tft*i 


Wliil'h  ‘ shoicdd 
l&$r  his  tnvrr.e.  Tb  • n&ti a 
eyed  Iddittn  1»»y  Is  Vio'etto 

tliuft  ir.^  f,noois  A^io>n 
rr*«  ! ■ lW%  of  <hiw  *w- 
Mitifeliji.  worn*  iyoii 

in  Duty  xuiiwg-  iiy\\vt^uui  \ 

"Slut  11  \vv 

that  fhi^.  taeJfidraTTiid^  j&e 
nt-rt'Jirurft 

kjCH  Oitr  faith  dfi  die 
&Ti  ivi?wJ  .^f.  #•!-. 

VTnftM'C  ? We  kooh 
truth  i»  si  mnirer  tbHoh*oo«n 


K»ntltC»At»^KO  QX  TTIF.  T(IU>I.AS. 


well  have ten  true;  and 
that  cwivjiipiii^vs  os 
strange  ore.  narrated,  in  the 
sober pagpfr  ofldsf^^ Miyv-  ...it  a 

out  arousi ug  iho.  Utoredid? - ^ 
rr  of  the  ffK*l 

#U  this  v%  liOoV verv  w&l.  ' ^^r«PSK!^8 
But  -still  we  have our  doubt*. 

Tl.nu  nga m,  who  b Mr. 

Samuel  A~  Bard;?  He  ':  .^. 

speaks  oC  the  .Jlaie.  studio 

iu  White;  StTtttt,  whem 

.toiler]'  ftivne  at  his  hi&orie- 

mi  twn  position*.  Can any  ' ^ 

body  giV«r  Oft  the  .amu-tar  V , s%> 

iV'h cry  that  studio  \va*  hiI- 

oaaed,  ; »W  tells  nft  t<£  two  \>r  threo  (dtduivs 

litttittftltv  purchased  of  him  V»y.  tlvo  hire  “ Art 

ihdun/  1 h rough  the  good  oifcex  of  it  is  friend 

Mxu  Sly,  0nq  iijf  the  Directors  of  that  IvifittiU* 

tfop.  Can  aoy  .mie  tell  ns  what  those fikWrt* 

Were?  ':  ; j 

Wo  eonfe**  ohr  own  jp)nran<H?:(  uni  ft VWe 
hail  attppOsMjd  that  uo  iriisii tajhihfp  of 


TTh?  waves  dashing  upon  tbb  frundy  l^heh, 
strewn  here  atxl  theft  with  mggttt?  boulder*, 
or  fcejtvipg  ihe  hulk  of  the  ^hipWrcgfccd  re^ei, 
tlio  grand  Jmc  whvte  the  nky  and  meet, 

fth«l  the  jdciurkstjue  ftwito  of  the  clouds  want 
of  colors  to  remind  us.  of 
tffttfrchlfc  happiest  dffjOrih* ; '*0kir  author  is  as 
*■  :.  ,y.\  dexterous  iti  the  use  of  the 

pen . m 4ft the  pencil,  Had 
our  KpcuHv  pertiutted,  he 
plight.  hgve  quoted  ‘page 
after  pa#&  bf  animated 
and  huUmm  desenpti»;m  of 
seefteiy  and  ititddenu  lib 
. Ag,  ammuts  of  the  manner  of 
turtle,  spear- 
v it%  the  mamtu^v  and  imut- 

in#  the  tapir,,  open  & new 
field  i>f  fi/lyenturf?  to  orir 
therapiud  ^defers 'i.u  ' WathmV*  Was  unknown  Nimrod*,  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  strange 
to  m In  The i -taT  -C'ir&i^ircjQil ' ^c^iicnry  -.bi*  and  Untr*nd  species  of  game.  The  incidents! 
pencil  tit vub  among  *U&  featherr  foliage  &?  t he  rioiiCa?  of  fHb  various  pfuStietiOns  pf  the  wan- 

trv  give  a highly  fa\x)ra¥le 
J'^V^;:..  , . picture  .of  Its-  ctndmerpjftl 
' - and  agricultumi  capohUi- 

. • ;:  V,  ties  -when  it  shall  have 

Ifc ' I ^ passed  into  the:  hnnda*. pf 

1 v ft  people  nuott^ ^etiterpd^ing 

■■  . m^uuhn^ip 

::  'r  ; .:-  V J -y  At  fdi  events  Ibe  nnthnr 

‘v:  . .;  1 acruiai-Ued  with  )hv  ooun- 

tfou*?,  * 

.iv id  pvof l !.»«'•.»  iti/vMir.i  C^aafett>  The  personal  ndventurts 

j>*v-v< ‘tt.M  ifioM d?l  h tve  ^i’wlteifewriioy.  did  Bctually  take 

C»/  nVt  ^neit'or^  fldje  <v  Wie  i^fl.N.iiihu  bf/thpbovk*  if  not  trtie 
in  U»S  tV<t«1^¥d  *?cnA*.  it  ts  tniifc  dt  (he  higher  tyrttstic  find  |toeileftl 
^eoeef  pf  ben)g:a  feitliful  aud  accuntte  picture  of  ait^y mti'giilftxpouple. 

r^k:‘-''’1'''-' 6" S-V'4v '**;r  * - ; ■.■•’;■  '»v'-'- :'•'•./.••  ■/< 
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this  dfi 

iht  -rerr 

HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


<,v tt k.m  nKtvG'ft  fibat  moor. 


We  (lo  not  propose  in  tins  article  a very  mi- 
nute account  of  the  invention  of  printing,  but 
only  n sketch  of  some  of  those  point*  in  the 
history  of  rite  nrt  which  arc  valuable  to  all. 
anti  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  the  Magazine- 
reader. 

Books  have  been  known  nearly  or  quite  a> 
long  as  men  have  bud  a Witten  language ; and 
it  appears  manifest  that,  ns  enrlv  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  Egyptian  records  were  kept  in 
an  alphabetical  language.  The  hierdglyphira  1 
writing  of  Egypt  is  not  a language  of  pictures 
ns  was  formerly  supposed,  hut  Is  strictly  alpha* 
beticid,  each  sign  standing  for  the  first  sound 
tittered  in  pronouncing  it*  name.  Thus,  in 
Euglish,  the  picture  of  a man  would  stand  for 
w*  and  of  a sword  for  The  Egyptians,  at  a 
very  early  period,  impressed  seals  in  day  with 
stamps,  and  on  day  cylinders,  which  were  after- 
ward baked  and  hardened,  and  are  to  this  day 
preserved.  These  stamps  were  the  earliest  steps 
made  toward  the  art  of  printing:  but  they  wen* 
the  last  steps  made  for  three  thousand  years. 
They  continued  to  he  used  in  all  countries  and 
times  afterward;  and  the  Romans  appear  to 
have  used  stamps  with  ink  upon  them  for  seal* 
ing  instrument*  or  similar  uses.  One  of  this 
sort  has  been  found  which,  on  being  tried  with 
modern  printer’s  ink,  give*  a clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  the  letters 

UCAKCtUJII  ERMTA  F.SX ; 
which,  being  interpreted,  reads  C.  I.  C.vtxtui 
Hkrmiae  $1G5V;m,  (he  signet  of  Otitis  Julius  Ovf- 
dlim  Hernias,  But  this  was  a very  small  ad- 
vance in  the  great  art. 


EARLY  PRINTING  AND  PRINTERS. 

IT  hnn  been  said  that  the  age,  not  the  man, 
invents.  But  it  was  not  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  invented  the  art  of  Printing.  It  was 
not  the  demand  of  the  age  that  forced  such  a 
discovery,  nor  the  necessity  of  the  times  that 
led  to  it.  The  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages 
ha^l  not  begun  to  disappear.  There  w as  no 
more  necessity  for  books  than  there  had  been 
for  thousands  of  years.  There  was  no  pro- 
gressing toward  the  discovery,  no  grasping  after 
it,  and  approaching  it,  little  by  little,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  human  inventions*  The  same 
old  process  of  copying  with  the  pen  and  hand, 
which  was  used  in  the  days  of  Moses,  was  used 
in  the  fifteenth  century  after  Christ;  nor  was 
there  any  more  facility  in  the  process  at  the  later 
date  than  at  the  earlier. 

The  occidental  thought  of  one  man,  suggest- 
ed by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  his 
presence  for  the  hundredth  or  the  thousandth 
time,  but  which  had  never  suggested  the  idea 
to  any  man  before,  lit  the  flame  which  in  a 
moment  flashed  the  lustre  of  this  great  discov- 
ery on  the  astonished  darkness  of  the  period, 
in  a half  century  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance, 
Which  had  hung  heavily  over  Europe,  then  the 
only  residence  of  civilization,  were  rolled  away, 
and  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  next  of  a re- 
formed religion,  shone  on  the  old  world,  and 
then  on  the  new,  which  seems  to  have  been  re- 
served by  God,  unknown  to  educated  men,  until 
it  might  become  the  residence  of  a new  race  of 
men  in  an  ago  of  books,  and  of  comparative 
libertv. 


EARLY  PRINTING  AND  PRINTERS. 


The  books  of  the  early  ages  were,  of  coarse, 
manuscript ; and  until  the  period  of  the  Ptole- 
mies in  Egypt,  all  books  and  manuscripts  were 
made  of  papyrus,  ^lie  Egyptian  substitute  for 
paper.  This  was  the  bark  or  pellicle  of  a plant 
which  grows  in  swamps  and  marshes  to  a height 
of  six  to  twelve  feet.  The  bark  was  unrolled 
from  the  stem,  and  the  pieces  were  fastened  to- 
gether in  a sheet,  the  length  of  the  sheet  de- 
pending on  the  pleasure  of  the  maker,  and  its 
width  determined  by  the  length  of  the  roll  cut 
from  the  stem. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  passing,  how  many 
of  our  words  are  derived  from  this  old  Egyptian 
papyrus.  The  word  paper  is  obvious.  The 
Greek  word  for  papyrus  was  biblos , hence  sig- 
nifying also  a book ; and  from  this  comes  our 
word  Bible  and  all  our  bibliographical  words. 
The  Latin  word  liber , from  signifying  originally 
the  bark  of  a tree,  and  thence  papyrus,  became 
the  word  for  a book,  and  hence  our  word  library 
and  others  similar.  Papyrus  was  a large  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  was  the  only  article  of  which 
books  were  made  until  the  invention  of  parch- 
ment. 

In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Eume- 
nes, king  of  Pergamos,  the  chief  town  of  Asia 
Propria,  the  second  Eumenes  of  the  family  of 
Attalus,  desired  to  increase  the  library  at  Per- 
gamos, which  already  numbered  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  and  which  gave  to  his  city 
the  honor  of  standing  first  in  the  world  in  lit- 
erary treasures.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  the  Sec- 
ond, of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  increasing  renown 
of  Pergamos — perhaps  more  jealous  from  the 
fact  that  his  own  cruelties  had  driven  almost  all 
the  learned  men  from  Egypt  to  the  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — decreed 
that  no  papyrus  should  be  exported  from  Egypt, 
thinking  thereby  to  stop  the  increase  of  the 
library  of  Eumenes.  The  men  of  Pergamos 
immediately  invented  a substitute  for  the  papy- 
rus in  the  skins  of  animdls,  which,  when  pre- 
pared, were  called  Carta  Pergamena,  or  Per- 
gamenta,  whence  came  our  word  parchment. 
Thus  the  rivalry  between  the  two  kings  Eume- 
nes and  Euergetes  is  kept  in  memory  forever, 
as  Sharpe  remarks  in  his  history  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, by  the  words  paper  and  parchment. 

The  newly-invented  sheets  displaced  the  old 
papyrus,  which  is  now  unknown  except  as  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  dead  of  two  thousand  years 
and  more  ago.  For  sixteen  hundred  years  men 
wrote  on  parchment  with  pen  and  ink.  All  the 
grand  works  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  all  the 
sacred  writings,  were  copied  again  and  again, 
<md  copies  were  more  or  less  costly  as  the  style 
determined. 

Every  monastery  had  its  writing-room,  where 
long  desks  lay  covered  with  vellum  and  parch- 
ment, at  which  the  monks  and  scribes  stood, 
hour  after  hour  of  long  days  and  longer  nights, 
copying  old  books,  or  elaborating  those  magni- 
ficent ornaments  to  the  pages  which  now  as- 
tonish is  with  their  beauty  and  splendor.  The 
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manuscripts  of  the  early  centuries  fell  to  pieces 
in  time,  and  were  replaced . by  copies  of  later 
date,  so  that  we  arc  now  possessed  of  none  of 
the  originals,  and  those  which  we  have  become 
valuable  in  proportion  to  their  approximation 
to  the  dates  of  their  authors. 

Parchment  became  scarce  and  expensive  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  hence  arose  a custom  of 
erasing  the  writing  and  using  old  parchments  a 
second  time.  In  this  way  many  valuable  man- 
uscripts have  been  destroyed.  Some  were  re- 
covered with  great  labor  and  diligence  at  a later 
period,  but  doubtless  very  many  are  forever  lost 
which  would  be  curiosities  of  ancient  literature. 

In  1816,  a manuscript  of  127  parchment  leaves 
was  found,  on  which  were  written  the  Epistles 
of  Jerome.  It  was  found  that  these  were  writ- 
ten over  another  work,  and  part  of  it  written 
over  a third  time.  On  removing  the  apparent 
writing,  the  Institutes  of  Gains  were  recovered, 
which  had  always  been  supposed  forever  lost. 

The  value  of  manuscripts  was,  of  course,  enor- 
mous. It  was  often  the  labor  of  a monk's  life- 
time to  copy  and  illuminate  one  work.  It  give^ 
a strange  picture  of  human  life,  to  imagine  a 
man  living  threescore  years  and  ten  in  monasti* 
seclusion,  poring  with  dim  eyes  over  the  pages 
of  an  old  manuscript  of  Plato  or  Plutarch, 
studying  its  strange  characters  until  they  were 
impressed  on  his  very  brain,  and  haunted  his  cell 
while  he  slept,  and  filled  his  imagination,  while 
he  dreamed  or  waked,  with  slow  hand,  spring 
after  spring,  summer  after  summer,  winter  after 
winter,  guiding  the  pen  across  that  parchment 
page,  and  leaving  there  the  only  traces  of  his 
having  lived  that  he  expected  to  bequeath  to 
the  world  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  that  knew 
nothing  of  him,  adding  line  by  line,  page  by 
page,  and  measuring  out  his  years  by  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Roman  poet  or  the  lives  of  old  he- 
roes, and  folding  his  finished  work  at  length 
between  the  heavy  boards,  and  clasping,  and 
closing,  and  shelving  it,  perhaps  never  to  be 
opened  again  till  a later  age  and  a magnificent 
invention  had  reduced  all  his  labor  to  a mere 
curiosity  of  patience  and  toil,  and  then  going 
to  his  cell,  haunted  forever  with  the  shapes  and 
shadows  of  old  Greek  or  Hebrew  characters,  or 
possibly  attended  with  the  pleasant  music  which 
the  old  poet  had  sung  to  him  for  fifty  year?, 
and  dying  alone,  and  being  thenceforth  forgot- 
ten. This  is,  we  sayf  a strange  view  of  human 
life,  and  yet  a view  which  is  presented  a thou- 
sand times  to  one  who  examines  the  splendid 
manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Some  of  these  parchment  volumes  were  of 
inconceivable  beauty  and  splendor.  There  if 
one  book  preserved  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  known 
as  the  Silver  Book,  or  the  Gothic  Gospels.  It 
is  a large  folio  of  purple  or  violet-colored  parch- 
ment, in  which  part  of  the  New  Testament  is 
impressed  on  the  pages  in  silver  letters.  The 
beginning  of  each  Gospel  and  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  of  other  portions  esteemed  most 
worthy,  are  in  gold  letters.  It  was  made  by 
pressing  each  letter  or  word  on- the  page  with 
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nAmmm  nrw  mosttiii.t  haqaztsk 


gold  or  >ilu-r  foil,  macb  n>  we  now  impress  phc 
covers  of  Ux>kft,  It  seems  atnuign  dm:  bo  near 
■un  approximation  to  the  art  of  pruning  did  not 
'result-  iu  its  discovery-.  But  this  book,  elegant 
m it  is,  doo*  not  sqrwl  ai/othm*  >l  Tfc  lwik  of 
tfo  jiaWQffi  nf  oitr  Lord,m  r/tunu  tcri  con<f*o&/xl  of 
m.wa tfrjfiU'  WtHs hook  is  m/ule  ffom  rhe 
TeUurUj  ttiid  vnch  Jitter  and  clmratte?  i*  cut.  -oat 
nfthto  plbg#y.  tlie  alfenmte  leaver 
This  t>obk  is  now  Hi  .France*  and ftaa beim  ?t  dc«; 
, #idera titiTi  to  oil  royal  collectors  iriliencmhf 

purchase  it.  liodolf  1 1,  of  XJernuuy  offered 
34^)00  dttcawr  for  it.  I&.waa  doubtics-#  mode  hi 
art  ICoglish  rriomtt'tefr,  a^it  arms; 

Jkll  the  manuscripts  of  jlu*  Middle  .A^cs were 
more  or  les*  hedliantly  illuminated  with  colored 
iftilinJ  letters,  border*,  ■t&ftjm'ftt  pictures,  quaitfo 
derices,  t mni ml  turn grrmry  forms,  ail  done 
with  hrillimfl.  colorings  and  fc$ dolly  with  *vxqui- 
site,  grace  am!  b^uoy,  <s*  -better  idea . 

of  the  value  set  itpoo  mauuseripts  Winy  he  given 
by  an  anecdote  whiidfos  ff^foric’alj  than  hv  fiarfo 
iiig  prices  paid  for  than*  m uirmcy. 

AOoitfc  A tk  H2*>,  nod  ^uliy  ufteiilig  death 
of  Kerirv  y,  of  Xbtdmid,  ihe  Tffof  of  <Jhri#t 
Clfuryh,  Crtnfoi'hu/y7  pt&^auerf  his  petiiirm  to 
rite  frivy  Cbnacih  #*kiwg  a decree  that  «.  bcSk 
he  retiiTheti  to  him 

which  die  Kipg  h«&  Wrr^'ed  jtefctrd  his  d^sth, 
nod  hail  never  sent  bark.  Xt  appeared  that  the 
King  hml,  in  his  last  will  direct- 


eal  tire  fcfftfh j of  ih>rtx>yv.£*ii  lawk;  hut  1m 
diteeliou  had  -not  boon  complied  with.  Tho 
Counters  of  Westmore  land  presen  ted  ivkumlar  ,§£:■ 
petition  iu  rdnfovo  to  'the.  <_  bry  nki&* *>>  *fo? u*». 
ienij  which  tho  royol  borrows  had  weMed  m 
the  SH«jeAUp:  In  both  £■«*£*  the  Vrhv  Com;* 
oil,  with  great  ferina]iiy?  ordered  the  retard  of 

ihe  tre/mures.  Id  far ri  the  rhino  <d  a tohdn%^ 
>vm<  zlmml  the  value of#  dukedom ; and  prints 
ly  forimiifih  cfiuid  tidc  purchase  whnt  afnburd  of 
Yehdfiig  mr^terv*  now  found  Ju  the  house  of 
any  otte  rtf  our  humbler  Tfyc 

CYmiVtess  of  Anj\»n  tUild  fi^  .0i»e  nmnnscript— 
iho  nahnmi  - v^o  l;umlreii 

6ve .' quarters  of  whenp  liiid  an  equal  amount 
of  millet  ami  rye.  In  .Su  V«u*’s  f?mhednth  in 
were  twelve  copies  of  the  'Gnsjtfte,  iiil  c>r^ 
naa^ufod  yidend idly ; , «i)ixi e hound  in  gold,  *il- 
■an/i ; -pearls,  and  mother  jcVctls,  and  ones  eojiy 
with  efcreri  reHcs  of  sainw  set  in  the  silver 
fraate-^ork  of  the  pag#;s.  ^ V J. 

• '•: - •’KftC;;  nl,  style  -of  th'aitiiset'tpts  TariMt.  ns 

m>u Jiucripts  ju  oiir  day  vaf vT  with  the  handvrit- 
ing  of  lliq  c»)j\yUt.  Wfe  give  ihret  specirriens 
fftrnt  ftsttiany  nmnnscrifiti*  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, w-hlph  orill  mnf&y  a general  idea  of  their 
nppeiu^me*  The  colored  il lunl iwt ions,  except 
as  iwhcrtled  hy  ihe:.  mrtVine  letter  S are,  of 
course*  oudtteil  Xlifai  letter  8 k in  the  irmrni- 
script  exceedingly  hril hunt — the  body  of  the  jj 
letter  being  blue  and  the  flourish e»  verniliion. 


^fcettanB0i  c%n(ftr 


tnf«<  ^ ujo^cch  cwvchwp^  ut&w? 


V-.v  V;.  rtXif.#  *T  t\ - rt.  . 


w^vnn  ^tuone^  wnhtrr, t w qw  ttmttl eaeinfti 
•>  tctlxtr.  anvttottc  tucttrdrctnbartc^tTiaaivic 
o^arnr  attvtmtt«;(jr^nca  txm  mumtneo  m\ 
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WojiiWutti  tig  was  of  course,  the  Intermediate 
step  ja?iw«en  mantu-cript  and  priming.  The 
dnu:  of  its  ifiVention  will  never  bo  Lnown,  That 
!he  ChiiiV^e  pnspriced  it  con  tunes  a&o  i*  w>ifl 
know  n,  and  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
entire.  pugcsiAif  wood,  and  print  from  them 
hy  fiie  httnd.  But  the  einbaed  world  derived 
no  knowledge  tff  this ^ fiyim  then?,  are  left  to 
v/rigtu  in  the  glcKim  of  the  dark  »gc5 
A seiimwhttt  dcnibtful  story  is  on  record  of  a 
brotlicr  and  A«t*r  S'lamed  iTanio,  who  lived  at 
Venice J ifhJltB.t,.  and  iwho  caned  on  wood  the 
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pages  of  a small  hook*  which  ihzr  prints  of 
fJte  heroic  atituna  of  Alexander  the  C»r^f-  It. 
p»r|>omui  to  i*€,  wdcid-cuis  of  cigbr  large 
ings  nlade  by  Ahenandpj  ^\]l*emiroi  Vmtiiz  atfit 
Isabella  his  sister,  which  tltt?y  reilnt>ed  in  *it#+ 
and.  eatved,  astir  ex phitmteiy  Trading  tr<ag*^r, 
and  prinfe4l  it>  give  to  ■their  friends.  Tbtir 
has  been  a fruiffui  fWWxfce  of  diVimHuiou 
bibltognajiherr.  and  the  weight  nf  atiU^ritj;  Wrisnii, 
seem  to  lean  toward  its  nutllemicitr,  No.  copy 
of  it  is  in  exisienee* 

In  the  fourteenth  c«nitu7  wwd-cuttin^ 
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practiced  Em rope,  e&pe-dtUif  for  the 

making  of  cards.  Sonya  pduP 

:mU  irf yiikb  each  pago 

Ur»«:k  ttf  v.ood,  rtiiti  n*n#  it?  *.rpi#  Uuied  d pi*  f t>t*u 
iviili  some  rude  espLinrunry  p^iges.  Of  tip* 
r]ujb;6  WitH  Uift  tHw>fc  known  03  UfS  l^t  Ajfes-* 
Bihk,  whkh  vmiVft&ed  fotty  pngo^  each  ;pajg£ 
jsenptu  rrd  inn^u^tton^  vs-itk  pa^o^ev 
t*:M&  pr<d  verw*  vailed  Leonine  verac*.  But 
n\>  to  ihe  fffteemh  f eptpTy  rh&  uoliou  of  mova- 
ble type  was  unknown/ and  the  simple  idea  of 
vuttitig  separate  letter*  4t)4  trunt;}*mng  them  as 
thc^v  be  wwkj  to  form  m*vd*  and  #en- 

tenfcws  fed  uetar  oecurri-il  to  any  hi  At*.  It  ivas 
but  a **parkla  o f thuugtik* the  .mpmiitUary  origin 
. K>f  a msftii,  which  mi%  iUl^ivffn'unU  U:  change 
ih&  miion$~~  i0 fnrm tpfpw  and  -i^Uiih  dyw^s-. 

amlievliuntViL 
»0f  XpKXPev  of 

dtoft^aml  m »:  world* 

Tu  hjiprericds  the  (tiyontitm.  ^ 

Wi*d<!h>om4 :-; ;:h)s^i;': few 
wholly  unprepared  was  the  mind  of  Tfe  ope  for 
i * — we  ni ufit  'took e our  position  at  the  ) >erio«i  when 
it  mxxs  aimoimced  that  &ueb  hh  invention  was 
XUAlie.  v';\. '-VS'-.-V/' 

in  PariK— ^imewh ere  about  14n<M>0 — pur- 
chaser of  niamiseripr*,  the  King,  the  Arihlisb- 


op,  and  .other  buyei^  retired 'otfew  of  copies 

uf  iheBibfc  purporting  to  fe  mw\wxi\>t  copies 
»u  the  iwwnl ' price  of  m&i  uuuniseripi*.  about 

i.»i;unwr}!?,„  If  lie 'King  and  Arehbishup  bought 
u>;»iee  Oifer*  paid  fea-  for  them  ; and  the 
Bible  \v u*  ;u  length  sold  for  nk  tow  as.  'fifty  and 
even  thiriy  crowns.  ’fids  was  unparalleled  m 
the  lusToty of  book>,  ft  r-mitcd /great  uaiomf  li- 
lucfit  in  the  cinv  The  King  and  Andvbihltop 
emu  pa  ired  nolfcSy  ond  were  surfa  ced,  btfrriiied 
in  fact,  to  liud  that  tfeir  purchases  were  nor 
only  eopieA  hilt  were  fac-#iw ileis  cacti  of  the 
otliLV,  fu  size,  shape,  line,  letter*  blot,  and  dot. 
The  devil — who  was  sure  to  be .aystwed  of  nil 
tmirvcls  in  ail  Agtv^h  ;uJ  the  cpi/li t nF  pubfeU- 
injjthe  BH>k?  and  Kaust,  ffejH-’Ueb  W8 pf  i’mn>e 
an^ted  as  h^  a^ent,  Ibmcc  arose  all  the  sto- 
ries of  Eaust  and  Hepid^opliiie<.  To  ^avc  hh 
head,  he  revealed  to  the  vyuthler-stvVeken  King 
that  the  only  lu  the  ihMm  was  the  print- 
cf^ulevil,  oud  ilmt.  in  Meet /.  a city  of  Otrinany, 
he,  tn  compand  IVtpc 

Schocffer,  hmi: evtahl iahed  an  otfee  for  x\i&  pro- 
duet  ion  of  eopios  uf  books  !»y  a new  process, 
which fonsistad  iu  c<minging  movable  metalHr 
lettevs  iu  the  forms  of  the  mmU  und  riaiOun  eH 
to^ie  printed,  puning  ink  on  them,  anti  taking 
off  the  ink  oil  paper  Uhi  over  tlicin  m»d  pressed 
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. fire w hit  TUo^ihvn.  MpM  <8$'ifo  • Sivto. f^c -?& Urljtt 

r.  liuvk'm 
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There  is  a story  of  his 
office  haring  been  robbed 
by  a John  Somebody — 
the  surname  never  hav- 
ing been  given.  The 
Hollanders  have  studi- 
ously hinted  that  it  was 
Faust ; though,  from  the 
fact  that  the  story  says 
the  robber  was  a servant 
of  Lmireiitius,  and  Faust 
is  known  to  have  been  a 
man  of  wealth,  this  can 
not  be  true.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  it  Was 
either  the  father  of  John 
Guttemberg,  or  some  }>er- 
son.  who  communicated 
his  plundered  know  ledge 
toGuttemberg.  The  idea 
of  robbing  a printing-of- 
fice has  been  laughed  at 
as  incredible ; but  no  one 
supposes  that  the  wine- 
press printing-press  of 
Laurentius  Wits  stolen. 
Taking  a dozen  of  hi* 
types  was  enough  to  rob 
him  of  bis  secret;  and,  in 
1 430,  John  Gntiemberg 
was  at  Strasbourg,  an 
exile  from  his  native  city 
Mentz,  studying  out  the 
art  of  printing  books. 

The  hints  In*  umy  hare 
derived  from  Lauren  tin* 
should  by  no  means  de- 
tract front  the  fame  of 
Guttembcrg,  or  impugn 
his  title  to  the  nnroe 
of  Inventor  of  Printing. 
Coster  died  in  1440,  and 
with  him  died  the. art  in 
Haarlem.  Itwftsalt*cst 
a rude  idea,  and  Guttemberg  made  no  practical 
tt$e  of  ir.  He  directed  I its  attention  toward  the 
composition  of  metallic  type;  and  having  re- 
turned from  Strasbourg  to  Mentz,  be  at  length 
cut  the  type  from  metal,  and  finally  cut  matrices, 
or  moulds,  in  which  lie  cost  type,  which  were 
the  aim  of  all  liis  labors.  It  was  eleven  years 
frfmi  the  time  he  undertook  this  work  before 
he  had  accomplished  it. 

Having  exhausted  his  own  funds,  he  had  re- 
vealed his  plans  to  John  Faust,  a wealthy  citi- 
zen of  Mentz,  who  had  entered  into  partner* hip 
with  him.  A mysterious  darkness  bungs  about 
the  ten  years  between  1440  and  1450.  and  Gut - 
temWrgV  office  issued  more  subjects  for  romance 
and  story  during  that  time  than  ever  afterward 
printed  volumes. 

Several  books,  or  tracts,  were  printed  with 
wooden  type,  or  blocks,  during  this  time;  such 
na  the  Cathulii-on^  the  Confasimm/tn,  and  one  or 
two  others.  They  were  all  without  date  or 
printers  name,  and  probably  bad  little  or  Uu 


Thi  thu  £j?u/us  of  Iolm  GuttemLer^  Delia  etdiijri 
?h(  Orijimit  1} stinting  at  Mente,  */*  Gtmutnit  . 
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on  them.  The  news  spread  like  the  wind.  Eu- 
rope awoke  to  the  startling  intelligence.  It  was 
us  if  a trumpet  rang  through  all  the  land. 

And  now  we  may  two  the  history  of  this 
magnificent  discovery.  The  contest,  for  three 
* outlines,  has  been  between  Jluarlem  and  Mein?, 
each  claiming  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The 
contest  is  now*  over.  All  1ms  been  said  on  l>pr!i 
sides  that  can  be  said,  and  At  this  bite  period  ft 
just  history  can  he  given. 

Lfturcntius  Coster  w as  an  old  citizen  of  Haar- 
lem, where  he  wfts  bom  about  K»70.  Shortly 
before  hiaf  death  he  carved  on  the  bark  of  trees 
for  the  amusement  of  the  children  of  his  broth- 
er ; and  observing  the  marks  which  the  bleeding 
hark  made  on  paper,  was  led  to  the  idea  of  curv- 
ing wooden  types  for  books  which  he  did,  tying 
the  type  together  with  strings,  and  printing  only 
oil  one  side  of  the  paper,  pasting  the  leaves  to- 
gether to  conccu,  the  blank  pages.  He  died  in. 
1440,  having  doubtless  primed  several  small 
tracts  in  this  manner.. 
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circulation,  and  may  be  considered  as  experi- 
ments. In  1450  the  metallic  type  were  perfect- 
ed ; and  between  that  time  and  1455  the  art  was 
consecrated  to  God  by  the  publication  of  a Latin 
Bible,  the  first  book  printed  with  movable  cut 
metallic  type,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  production  of 
the  great  invention  of  printing.  It  is  a matter 
of  astonishment  that  the  art  should  make  its  ap- 
pearance so  splendidly.  It  had  no  infancy. 
Men  knew  it  tirst  in  a volume  of  637  leaves  of 
vellum,  looking  much  like  manuscript,  which, 
indeed,  it  was  designed  to  imitate,  and  finished 
in  gorgeous  style.  The  pages  were  elegantly 
illuminated  by  hand,  as  were  nearly  ail  books 
printed  for  twenty  years  after  this;  and  it  might 
well  have  been  taken  for  a fine  specimen  of 
monkish  copying. 

The  fact  that  the  first  production  of  the  new 
art  was  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Men  had  for  centuries  been  most  studiously 
covering  up  the  riches  of  the  Word  of  God  from 
the  gaze  and  the  grasp  of  the  perishing  world. 
But  the  “ Word  of  God  is  not  bound.”  One 
man,  one  thought,  one  splendid  effort  of  genius, 
in  one  year  scattered  more  copies  of  that  price- 
less volume  over  the  world’s  surface,  than  had 
been  produced  in  auy  century  before.  Nay,  in 
twenty  years  from  that  date,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
new  art  had  fur- 
nished more  copies 
of  the  Bible  than 
had  been  made  in 
all  the  centuries 
lie  fore.  It  was  vain, 
then,  for  human 
invention  to  seek 
to  hide  it.  It 
found  its  way  into 
halls  and  huts,  in- 
to the  palaces  of 
Continental  kings 
and  the  mountain 
cabins  of  Scot- 
tish highlanders. 

Its  enemies  strove 
with  every  force 
to  crush  it.  But  a 
new  power  was  in 
the  world,  hitherto 
unknown,  and  not  now  understood;  a power 
that  was  destined  to  prove  itself  omnipotent  over 
Church  and  State,  over  priests  and  princes.  The 
printing-press  was  the  new  monarch,  and  the  in- 
tellect of  man  was  its  kingdom.  The  Reforma- 
tion blazed  its  splendor  on  the  world  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  forces  of  this  new  power  were 
strong  in  its  aid.  Whatever  has  been  its  history 
since,  it  is  a source  of  never-to-be-forgotten 
pride,  in  connection  with  the  new  art,  that  its 
first,  and  its  continuous,  and  its  most  noble 
achievements  have  been  in  giving  the  Holy 
.Scriptures  to  man. 

The  art  thus  given  to  the  world  did  not  en- 
rich its  inventor,  either  in  fame  or  fortune.  In 
1457  Faust,  and  Schoeffer,  his  son-in-law — hav- 
ing dissolved  partnership  with  Guttcmberg  in 
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1455 — published  a Psalter , a very  splendid  work, 
in  which  they  announced  themselves  as  the  in- 
ventors of  metallic  type.  This  very  book  Gut- 
temberg  had  labored  on  for  three  years.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Mentz,  and  continued  to 
print  until  his  death,  in  1467.  But  his  name 
sank  into  obscurity  until  a later  and  just  age  re- 
stored it  to  its  proper  position.  Up  to  1462  the 
Mentz  printers  had  kept  their  secret,  binding  all 
their  w orkmen  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  not  to 
reveal  it.  But  in  this  year  it  became  known, 
and  instantly  Europe  wras  filled  with  it.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  same  year 
in  which  Faust  was  in  Paris.  Within  a year 
printing-offices  wTere  established  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  before  the  year  1480 
ninety-four  printing-offices  were  in  full  opera- 
tion in  the  different  cities  of  Europe. 

Mentelius,  one  of  the  assistants  of  Guttem- 
berg,  who  had  probably  been  with  him  when  in 
Strasbourg  before  1440,  was  already  his  rival,  and 
indeed  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  art. 
lie  printed  books  as  early  as  1460.  His  style 
will  appear  from  the  following  specimen  of  his 
typography,  taken  from  a ponderous  folio  from 
his  press,  without  date,  but  probably  between 
1460-63. 

The  large  letter  D in  the  volume  is  inserted 


by  hand,  in  a brilliant  vermillion.  The  outline 
gives  an  idea  of  its  shape  and  ornaments. 

This  volume  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  ty- 
pography in  our  possession,  and  from  the  similar- 
ity between  the  type  and  one  of  the  specimens 
of  manuscript  before  given,  the  reader  will  judge 
how  readily  the  story  of  Faust  and  the  French 
king  and  people  might  have  been  true.  The 
volume  is  perfect,  having  never  had  a title-pnge, 
and  consists  of  extracts  from  a hundred  differ- 
ent authors,  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  subjects. 

The  new  art  was  brought  into  England  by 
William  Caxton  in  1474.  He  had  been  a mer- 
chant trading  with  Holland  and  Germany,  and 
in  those  days  the  same  mercer  bought  and  sold 
tboks  and  dry  goods  of  every  sort.  Ijle.hfft  *tlio 
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mereuUMie  y&Hy'.fn  4 i 1 cv  uml  s*t-  himself  UMudated  fox'  Margaret  inf  fi urpuidv. 

cached  hiinwilfto  tjb©  German  Cotim/  Me  brought  iht  jut  to tendon,  wher^ ui M7i^ 

He  to^atufc  a^uainted  with  the  art  o(  pruning  he  published  r;The  Garnet  of  Che?*"  the  firvt 
At  ijtf  fcaHiesi puhHrarvmb  awd:  seems  ru  lidfWft,  |wk  printed  in  Eflgiand;  A f^cMnert  inf 
jxrinred  at  / least  diife  lit*dk  at  Gfdbgno  in  Ger-  ton%  ty'pb  >uf  a later  date,  will •.Hv-mtii.r^tiiig  tb 
many,  imuWijty 4 4 TJn;**  JI LM)>ry* oFXio which  he  iuser?  Iicte. 


TOttteltnl  &Ixmccr  cterc  }»e(a  hx; 

92&m  faxa  non  felant  cotn»te(Kt  opufcul&t 
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Oxton  was  a rude  and  unskillful  printer,  nimi  as  Cuxton.  Lewi*  copied  H im  ftf$  lifc  of 
ami  there  are  no  books  know u hr  jjfrji  which  Cuxtmi,  and  oihrrt*,  seeing  F»ilhocrie>  i>^\na  r*ji 
piiftetii  any  merit  ns  the  nf  L But  it,  were  readily  deeeivAd,  liibdia  U&  the  wdi  t 

as  the  first  English  printer  hi?  .vd!  he  always  6f  exposing  the  «houL 

famous,  mid  A*  long  ns  there  ant  ju  iniin^-niiiees  The  new  art  wins  soon  .spread  over  the  c ivil- 
in  any  c;,Out»rrv  where  Engli.-h  is  «pulioi!  his  izod  world,  ahd  the  iVaiUjjdieatjou  of  WA#-  was 
tiaiweyvitt  lie  yrteseryed,  i f lott ■inerediVJ^v Alumsf exiry  known  Vnaim^enpt 
mul  words  which  are  >u]i|>)>?ed  to  Iks  derived  i of  diiti*{tnty  was  -print**  l t»ef  «v  the  vehs  laUi.. 
from  his  odicm  Cit.vtoti^  pyhitin^ofllve  was  Hut  it  must  1#  ^Wervod  that j *nn ring  a 
in  one  of  the  clmpds  ofV  WnMuihistor  Abbey.  was  by  no  weanr  Vliaf  it  now  no.  The  lnrg& 
Herne  carue  the  phrase  in  printi ng^lke^  df  majority  of.  rss tn&s  front  the  pms*  m thp?e  days 
**  holding  a dmpt/h”  winch  consists  in  frying*  su>  ! v.ero  poiidmxm*  folios  or  quartos,  pahlh-bed  At 
oOhudor  W a tikvA  eeivmony  of  Justice,  at  the  ; monetise  eo*t.  The  ni  shorn  of  A tun  omit  r>£  the 
imposing  Mono,  where  the oldest  primer  in  the'  phge*  hy  htthr-i  inserted  With  ihe-  ht'Vid,  unit 
*dhee.  jtfesidhsk  The  ordinary  words  frier  and  ; *pifm»hjk*  «*<»*orjEjS|  and  gjldod,  ns  yell  v<  « ; 
M*»nk,  Mgm  lying  blots  and  blank*  ph  a primed  j il be: ivalive  figures  and  tnaririuaMines  of 
]»npe.,-  .n--niiner  \rCm  either  tuokm  dnwi)  tvjm  : fui  and  eU  pian?  . coiiUhued  u*  ytyv  u; 

«»•  " a itoperfeyc  imprev^iem,  uud  seyecil  yi ri.?*rr  : Um^  after  The  fufeUhou  e?f\V]n^raphX,  and  <Ud 
wovd-v,.  at*:  of  similar  enjoin,  li  ims  evoti  been  j not  etifirelVf V#u£e  niiiil  the  dm*  when  31/v.n^ 
caid • time  thv*  ]•)  inter's  devil  dei  o ed  luS  louae  i Ilo!  1m  in  Mud  olhvr>.  in  liie  e.irb  part  of  ilr^ 
fVmn  rho  iirat.  of  that  u-efu!  family,  m ho  was 

j>j  Mi  ihq  biid»o:ira|jhhid  IxmiU  *W  n y . V . 


hundred  yuar^,  Juufc  w o £i\u  n not  i\x  h pur-  ! 
trait.  Tint  k»r  the  ?ake  «*f  ^howin^uncvol  iliose  ! 
nmions  liu-rmy  forptrief1  • . ' iiave  . heep  j 

ptrsveit  Hpou  coilcetora*  and  I>Ook  men  in  $U  1 
;m»teA.-  xthieb  x to  ho  found  in  \* 

.s*e  -r,  ,r  w.»rk  on  Eu^l'oh  [aimers,  a*?  j 
•"-  ell  , hi  L;*x\*ir  life ' of  ( 'axiom  tjf  M inally  . 
o-  p*wi>;o»  of  '.Burvluifa ■ I'ndmm icof  >m  Indian 
- | of  the  £i;*nVentli  ivniurv  ! I(  is  fif>  be 
fibi^d  lit  1st  y>er^vj  tff  Idoni^  vdienw  it  w as 
mb  mi  by  kV  <td  ebrared  English  engraver 

Jiargtulh  noble-  * 
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The  Q belowi*  from  the  first  p<\j*v  of  Tran  ,, 
tus  Serpifaintii  nrhrn**'nm  i>ntriiton*m  tlortfM  liar- 
liiofumri  Qy>oH\ti,1  primed  »r  Horne  by  lintnfujrrf 
in  J4;7f».  It  is  telexed,  not  as  remarkably  ele- 
gant, hut  ns  more  conyemem  for  the  engraver 
than  many  utlier  splendid  specimens,  oF  which 
no  Jilim  c;m  bo  pv^n  without  the  aid  of  colors. 
The  *jpmre  which  forms  the  background  of  tl  e 
leu  or  i»  gold*  Thu  letter  itself  contains  threi* 
Monies  of  ml  or  carmine,  three  shades  of  grenu. 
as  many  of  blue,  tfto  deepest  of  which  is  n very 
fuHl  fU«2amiPj  some  white  and  black,  and  lines 
of  goidc  9?t|U  Riding  in  i his  copy  is  as  bfilUam 
ntui  tintamtjdied  as  if  it  were,  laid  on  this  year, 
ami  til!  the  colors  art; bright  , Hear,  »ml  rir  |«;  The 
initial  letters  thmushont  the  volume  mx*  4?gnm- 
ly  put  in,  mostly  in  deep  flue,  op  which  **  lino 
»muL  or  emery  Hfc>  byn Vgkfed  xyhtje  fttcpidut 
. win*,  wet,  so  A3  to  givc-u  ths  bniliomy  ofjecd* 
The  type  of  tfio  volnm  V t'fwhkh  a spmd- 


rixtcemh  rMiH«fyf>ni^'iicamd  imli/d  letters  and 
harder*,  which  vvero  out  m wood  with  groat  skill 
* rid  beamy. 


./•  yy;> • %. ' • .•; . : ■ v :U:  '•  - 

Nor  were  the  designs  remarkable  for  being  in 
teepd ng-  ><  tth  t he  ch  attic  rev  of  the  volumes,  they 
ornamented,  i\i  may  be  judgyd  from  rise  initial 
letter  N 'giveii' v:h_M*U  H taker*  from  tlie 
third  book  of  'ffiwrte&wij 
the  edition,  by  the  stmit  Emsm us,  and  pub- 
lished from  the  prv  vs  of  bis  friend  Frobeu,  in 
3533,  at  Basil.  ,\V- 


men  is  given,  is  the  Human  letter.  ThiaWii* 
invented  by  Nichols*  Jenson,  Who  learned-  ihr 
art  of  printing  at  Mentr.  about  1458,  but  did  m t 
practice  it  until  about  1171,  at  Venice.  It  was 
a new,  beautiful,  and  graceful  invention,  and  ha* 
been  popular  to  this  day.  The  pages  of  the 
tolrirno  of  Bartolomeus,  from  which  We  jnake 
the  above  extract,  and  of  many  ot  her  books  of 
the  samo  period  and  style,  present  an  appear- 
ance of  Ujgluoes*,.  and  beauty  that  1 ms 

never  been  empaled  in  thg  an,  and  to  w hich 
tbe  taytd  of  the  pr^ent  hge  k recurring:,  o* 
FicgoriTig^  nntnerPi!^  poMicmwma  indicate,  and 
as  the  readers  of  w»U  perceive  on  tinn- 

ing to  the . head  lines  \>f  the  adrertisenients  on 
t\n \ of  ibs 


Burn  early  uli  the  fpeeirrens  of  typogra- 
phy* in  the  itfUiimth  ccutivry  me  primed  with 
the  Initial  of  each  Chapter  or  pripcipa  1 division 
rmniing,  or,  if  inserted  at  all.  only  irt  a staoXY 
type,  so  that  the  workman  to  Whase  b nude  it 
p«fc*5wi  from  tlie  press  should  know  what  letter 
10  insert  in  briIHgut  color— red,  blue,  or  gold— 
with  ornamental  wreaths  and  llosvers. 


Vialicvi* 

artfs- Vel 

doctrine 

feienttam 

ptofitem 

duo  i pmts 

memorfa 


Primum 


uixquictj, 

adeo  utile  fibiet  auditor  tbus  muerun 


LVTtUt  Q,  SAU  TJIHLV  IKiaAJf  TrVne- 


Title-pages  were  hardly  known  prior  to  tlie 
yeur  1 480,  and  indeed  were  not  very  common 
till  iWlh  JPagitt'g  was  erdtrely  neglected  In  .the 
early  W>k*.  j f iRia|ih®ir  which  are  the  mark's 


at  tbe  foot  of  certain  pagw*  to  guide  tipi  bftt^f> 
were  unknown  until  H70r  when  they  imx  fbuml 
in  an  edition  of  Terence,  primed  at  Milan  to 
Zomtiis*  ■ •. ■ x ;b-< " 
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It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  first 
WVks  printed  with  wooden  blocks  were  illus- 
trated books.  The  practice  of  illustrating  with 
wood-*uts  was  adopted  very  shortly  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  One  of  the  greatest  illus- 
trated books  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the 
celebrated  German  edition  of  the  u Nuremberg 
Obronicles.^  The  Latin  edition  was  printed 
by  Kofntnjer,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1493,  without 


illustrations;  and  was  followed  the  same  year 
by  the  German  edition,  which  was  filled  with 
wood-cuts,  illustrating  scenes  in  all  periods, 
past,  present,  and  future,  from  the  creation  of 
light  to  the  judgment  of  the  dead.  More  quaint, 
curious,  and  startling  illustrations  con  hardly  be 
imagined,  a#  may  be  supposed  from  one  which 
we  give,  reduced  to  one-fourth  its  sire,  illus- 
trating the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  two  scenes  in  one 


SACRIFICE  OF  ISAAC. 


picture.  The  book  is  a large  folio  of  2S5  leaves, 
besides  title-page,  and  index,  leaves,  and  contains 
several  hundred  prints,  some  of  Which  occupy 
the  entire  page  of  the  book,  being  14J  inches 
by  9.  The  copy  in  out  collection 


of  the  Aiding  classiest  are  valued  and  bought 
and  sold  at  high  prices,  and  publisher*  in  all 
the  centuries  since  the  fifteenth  have  gotten  tip 
careful  counterfeit*  of  them. 

The  Aldine  type  was  especially  valuable  far 
Greek  books,  which  were  before  printed  with  a 
spreading  type  that  took  up  too  much  space. 
(The  first  Greek  type  were  used  at  Menu,  in 
3 4 Go,  and  the  first  Greek  hook  was  the  Gram- 
mar of  Lasnris,  printed  at  Milan  in  147G.) 

A more  *olid  mass  of  printed  matter  can 
hardly  he  imagined  than,  the  Pr.rTAncit,  Vitae 
PamttelaZi  published  at  Venice  in  1519.  of 
which  we  have  a very  handsome  and  perfect 
copy.  We  give  n fac-simile  to  show  the  A Kline 
Greek  characters  of  that  period,  A copy  of  thi§ 
volume  was  sold  at.  the  l'inelli  sale  for  .£5  fiV, 
or  about  $27,  and  the  hook  readily  command* 
from  $10  to  $25,  according  to  its  condition  and 
perfect  ness.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  order 
to  have  the  illustration  within  our  limit,  we 
have  selected  two  lines  which  occur  on  the  fim 
page,  where  the  initial  is  omitted,  and  the  line* 
do  not  extend  across  the  page  of  the  volume. 


perfect, 

and  a very  elegant  specimen  of  this  great  work 
of  Koburgcr’s  press,  which  lias  been  Celebrated 
for  three  hundred  years. 

A great  improvement  in  printing  was  the  in- 
vention of  the  Italic  letter  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Aldus,  the  founder  of 
the  great  press  which  1ms  since  been  so  famous 
in  the  histoiy  of  printing.  From  this  press,  in 
rapid  succession,  for  a period  of  nearly  a hun- 
dred years,  issued  all  the  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, in  splendid  folios,  quartos,  and  other 
shapes,  which  were  sold  at  enormous  prices, 
as  well  on  account  of  their  elegant  workman- 
ship as  their  critical  accuracy.  Aldus  Mauri- 
tius was  a learned  man,  writing  out  with  his 
own  hand  nearly  every  manuscript  which  he 
printed,  and  his  successors  were  all  accomplished 
scholars,  men  of  elegant  attainments,  and  their 
editions  exhibited  this  Fact.  To  this  day  copies 
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The  form  or  printed  page  of  the  book  is  nearly 
two  inches  wider  than  these  lines  indicate.  The 
initial  letter  is  omitted,  to  be  inserted  by  hand. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  modem 
reader  of  old  printing,  consist  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  our  usual  methods  of  division  which 
give  lightness  to  the  page,  and  an  occasional 
rest  to  the  reader.  The  division  of  a column 
into  paragraphs  was  wholly  unknown  for  half  a 
century,  and  no  break  occurs,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  of  a subject,  in  most  of 
the  old  books.  Hence  page  after  page  of  solid 
double  column  black-letter  frightens  the  unac- 
customed eye.  Besides  this,  the  numerous 
abridgments  of  words,  and  signs  for  absent  let- 
ters, are  a never-ceasing  source  of  perplexity. 
The  patience  of  ancient  compositors  as  well  as 
readers  must  have  been  inexhaustible.  We 
have  three  heavy  folio  volumes  of  the  sermons 
of  MeffWth,  printed  by  Kesler  in  1488,  which 
are  destitute  of  paragraphs,  and  present  hope- 
less mazes  of  reading.  And  to  add  to  their 
curiosity,  the  second  volume  has  bound  in  its 
very  middle  twenty- four  large  folio  double-col- 
umn pages  of  manuscript,  indicating  that  the 
printers  had  omitted  some  sermons  which  are 
thus  supplied!  Imagine  a quarto  edition  of 
Chalmers’s  Sermons,  with  twenty-four  pages  of 
manuscript  in  every  copy ! 

In  some  books  the  absence  of  paragraphs  is 
atoned  for  by  occasional  touches  of  red  or  blue 
paint  on  the  first  letter  of  a sentence,  giving 
thus  some  variety  to  the  page. 

The  early  printers  used  only  the  full  point 
and  the  double  point  or  colon.  The  comma 
was  not  used  until  many  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  A substitute  was  introduced, 
which  was  a simple  oblique  dash  after  a word 
thus,/;  and  this  finally  became  our  comma. 
Capitals  at  the  commencement  of  sentences  are 
not  found  in  the  early  books,  and  even  the  name 
of  Christ  is  oftenest  found  abbreviated  thus, 
xpus. 

The  binding  of  the  early  books  was  massive 
and  often  costly.  Heavy  oaken  boards  were 
covered  with  leather,  oftenest  hog  skin  or  vel- 
lum, and  ornamented  with  metallic  studs,  bosses, 
and  clasps.  The  name  was  sometimes  written 
on  a slip  of  vellum,  and  let  into  the  side  of  the 
cover,  overlaid  with  transparent  horn,  which 
was  bound  around  and  fastened  down  by  strips 
of  brass  or  silver.  Scaliger  mentions  a Psalter 
which  his  grandmother  possessed,  of  which  the 
cover  was  two  inches  thick,  and  hollow  on  the 
inner  side,  making  a box  or  closet  in  which  was 
a crucifix  and  sundry  other  ornaments. 

We  have  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
early  binding,  such  as  elegantly  stamped  and 
gilded  leather,  and  one  volume  of  which  the 
cover  is  brown  leather,  inlaid  with  stripes  of 
the  same  material  variously  colored,  white,  red, 
and  black,  making  a beautiful  combination. 

Gradually  from  year  to  year  the  style  of 
printing  and  binding  changed.  The  Gothic 
and  black  letter  yielded  to  the  Roman,  and 
printing  ^)egan  to  be  jpr^cticed  as  one  of  the 


arts  of  use  and  not  of  ornament,  so  that  after 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  few'  ele- 
gant works  were  published. 

From  the  fact  that  the  early  editions  of  old 
authors  were  necessarily  printed  from  manu- 
scripts, and  a correct  edition  required  a careful 
collation  and  examination  of  various  manu- 
scripts, it  may  be  judged  that  the  early  printers 
were  generally  learned  men  and  able  scholars. 
Superintending  their  own  works,  and  often  cut- 
ting or  casting  their  own  type,  they  were  obliged 
to  be  familiar  with  all  languages  in  which  they 
printed,  and  as  correct  readings  of  passages, 
which  were  differently  written  in  different  man- 
uscripts, were  desirable,  they  were  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  authors  whose  works  they 
printed. 

A class  of  men  were  connected  with  the  print- 
ing-offices of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  even  eighteenth  centuries  who  arc 
now  unknown,  namely,  correctors  of  the  press • 
very  different  persons  from  the  modern  proof 
readers.  They  were  men  of  splendid  attain- 
ments, the  most  brilliant  and  learned  of  the 
age,  who  acquired  reputations  that  will  last  as 
long  as  the  authors  they  edited.  It  was  their 
work  to  compare  editions,  to  suggest  better 
readings,  to  hunt  out  and  examine  hitherto  un- 
knowm  manuscripts,  and  to  find  the  original 
meaning  and  writing  of  an  author  out  of  the 
obscure  blunders  of  successive  copyists.  Such 
were  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  corrector  and 
editor  of  the  press  of  Froben  at  Basil,  Cornelius 
Kilian  of  the  press  of  Plantin,  Frederick  Sylbur- 
gius  of  the  Wechelian  press,  and  many  others. 

This  class  of  men  did  not  disappear  until  the  last 
century,  when  they  became  editors,  without  be- 
ing attached  to  the  printing-office  as  part  of  the 
establishment.  Men  of  renown,  to  be  forever 
kept  in  remembrance  with  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors they  edited  and  enriched  with  notes  and 
commentaries,  were  Gryneus,  and  Arlenius,  and 
Serranus,  and  Lambinus,  and  the  Scaligers,  and 
Heyne,  and  Taylor,  and  a hundred  others. 

The  mention  of  Scaliger  leads  to  the  relation 
of  an  anecdote  of  that  learned  man,  Joseph 
John  Scaliger,  which  he  relates  of  himself.  He 
says  that  his  eye  sight  was  so  good  that  he 
could  read  at  midnight  without  a light,  and 
often  woke  in  his  bed  and  took  a book  and 
read  without  lighting  his  lamp.  The  state- 
ment would  be  incredible  but  for  the  excellence 
of  the  authority,  which  is  that  of  a man  of  mag- 
nificent attainments,  who  was  master  of  thirteen 
languages,  who  knew  so  that  he  could  repeat 
any  line  of  the  thousands  he  had  written,  and 
who  never  forgot  what  he  once  heard  or  knew. 

Having  sketched  thus  briefly  the  early  history 
of  printing  and  its  characteristics,  we  propose 
to  notice  some  of  the  most  celebrated  printers 
and  printing-offices  of  the  first  century  after  the 
birth  of  the  art 

Guttemberg  sank  into  obscurity  even  amidst 
the  blaze  he  had  kindled.  The  younger  offices 
surpassed  his  in  the  splendor  of  their  issues, 
the  elegance  of  their  work,  and  the  richness  of 
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their  type  and  margins.  Even  his  old  partners, 
Faust  and  Schoeffer,  rivaled  and  outshone  him 
in  Mentz  itself.  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
founded  an  office  at  Sabbiaco  in  1465,  and  at 
Rome  in  1467,  from  which  issued  many  edi- 
tiones  principes  of  the  classics.  Vindelin  de 
Spira  established  an  office  at  Venice,  as  did 
Jenson  before  named,  and  both  offices  acquired 
,jyeat  renown,  as  did  that  of  Bruxclla  at  Naples, 
Junta  at  Florence,  and  Koburger  at  Nuremberg. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  office  as 
excelling  the  others  until  the  period  of  Aldus. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  this  press  in  con- 
nection with  the  Italic  letter.  It  was  establish- 
ed by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice  in  1488.  The 
first  issue  of  his  press  was  a quarto  edition  of 
Musjeus,  esteemed  very  rare  at  this  day.  His 
son,  Paul  Manutius,  continued  the  office  until 
1574,  and  the  grandson  and  namesake  of  Aldus 
Manutius  continued  it  until  his  death  in  1597. 
Its  reputation  is  world-wide,  and  the  device  of 
Aldus,  Senior,  the  anchor  and  the  dolphin,  con- 
tinued by  his  successors,  has  become  famous 
for  all  time. 


The  printing-office  of  ITenry  Stephens , Ste- 
phanas, or  Etienne,  in  Paris,  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  for  causes  similar  to  those  which 
gave  its  renown  to  the  Aldine  press.  He  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1470,  and  opened  his  office 
there  in  1503,  printing  as  his  first  book  the 
Arithmetic  of  Boethius.  He  died  in  1520. 

Robert  Stejyhens , his  son,  bom  1503,  carried 
on  the  business  of  the  office  in  connection  with 
De  Colines \ who  married  his  father’s  widow. 
He  himself  married  a learned  lady,  daughter 
of  a printer,  who  would  not  allow  any  language 
but  Latin  to  be  spoken  in  her  house.  He  pub- 
lished a fine  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  him  into  difficulty  with  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  at  length  openly  avowed 
Protestantism.  To  him  has  been  ascribed  the 
division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses, 
but  erroneously,  except  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment., which  he  did  first  divide  into  verses  in 
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1551.  The  division  of  the  Scriptures  into 
chapters  is  due  to  Cardinal  Hugo  about  1250. 
He  also  printed  his  celebrated  Thesaurus  Lin - 
guae  Latinae,  and  some  veiy  fine  editions  of  the 
Latin  Bible  and  Greek  Testament.  CJtarles,  his  , 
brother,  was  a printer  in  Paris  from  1551  to 
1564.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Robert,  was  one  of 
the  most  profound  scholars,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  printers  of  his  age,  and 
added  to  the  store  of  classical  leamiug  more 
than  the  world  can  ever  be  sufficiently  grateful 
for.  He  was  editor  and  printer  from  1554  to 
1598.  His  son,  Paul  Stejthen,  was  a printer  at 
Geneva,  and  his  6on,  Anthony , was  in  the  same 
business  as  king’s  printer  at  Paris  till  his  death 
in  1629.  Robert , grandson  of  the  first  Henry 
Stephens,  continued  a Roman  Catholic,  and  his 
father  cut  him  off.  He  was  king’s  printer  at 
Paris  till  his  death  in  1571,  and  had  a son 
named  Robert  Stephen  Stephens,  who  was  also 
king’s  printer  after  his  father’s  death,  and  died 
in  1629.  Francis  Stephens,  another  grandson 
of  the  first  Henry,  was  a printer  at  Geneva, 
where  he  w as  a partner  of  Perrin,  and  publish- 
ed many  French  works.  Thus  nine  printers  of 
this  family  have  left  their  names  on  record  in 
connection  with  the  great  art  of  typography. 
The  editions  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  are  re- 
markable for  their  critical  correctness,  as  well 
as  their  beauty  of  execution. 

The  press  of  Froben  at  Basil  is  deserving  of 
especial  notice,  although  it  was  not  of  so  long 
continuance  as  some  others.  The  purity  of  its 
texts  and  the  elegance  of  his  editions  gave  the 
issues  of  the  office  of  John  Frobenius  peculiar 
value,  which  is  increased  at  this  age  in  which 
we  live  by  the  memory  of  the  learned  Erasmus, 
who  was  his  corrector  of  the  press.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  one  of  the  editions 
of  this  press.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1527,  the  son,  Jerome  Frobenius,  continued  the 
business,  and  Erasmus  continued  the  corrector- 
ship  until  1536,  when  the  great  reformer  and 
scholar  died.  The  device  which  Frobenius  used 
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roipaiicc,  abounded  ’in.  printed  pages, 
after  edition  of  tlm  Bible,  in  Us  ori^um!  torques,  ...^  _ _.  _ 

appeared  from  the  various  cdHees  of  BuropCi  to  j 

/TolKaTdl'jaareai'o|j,'dyioy'6wayyeXwv.  Eafs.  t, 

i^(Xoc  BYEN6d£W!;f  m<Jov  xpw* 
irw'vioV  Xct v/2,s  viov'  aapaau. 
aapaajx’yvs^/Haf^op  icraaK .'" » 

• ^ u U/  if  a A'  Mil  V » A v T i £ . JH* 1.  ifllaktt  / » e.  i^V  **»  «r  . . 


uTOBSKPr 

IPSIlMy 

r^-A..  V/  '-(•’Jr'"'"  ^ I ""r 

TKO!  ^70V<;^^A<p0V^vaVT0V':,i0UAQ^^£,'ty  tp* 

^ftatcbcie 


iunaUa*  cnu-»— /ac  ^ »uc 


The  stylo  «>f  th  ra  work  mu>y  be  gathered  fritfn  | 
the  &6-»i|qifo  which  iy;&  ^vo«  Tho  reader  will 
jpicftpd  to  niiagbie  ShtH^o  extract s placed  wde 
by  side  in  parallel  «dimnn^  sneh  bfuiig  ike  page, 
of  the  book,  Thu  pngo  not  \rid* 

imunfjh.  to  permit  this; 

MalliiVhrrt,  a vvrirtr  iu  dnfem  «f  Meaty, 
agninsf  the  cl&itm  of  limifem*,  Jot  ihu  in  viuitvon; 
of  printing  yq  a genera!  treatise  nn  rim  bri* 
published  Hi  « tigtt&lk  dark,  cdmdfcprinted  Juaihi 
quarter  it*  1040,  relates  this  anecdote  of  Cardinal 
Ximeocs  in  connection  with  this  Polyglot  Bible. 
He  says,  that  he  had  often  heard  John  Broca- 
riUBV  shit  of  Arnold  William  Brocarius,  the  print- 
er, say.  that  wh eu  a boy,  he  was  sent  by  bis 
father,  wiring  his  best  clothing,  to  earn'  the 
last  volume*  just  from  the  pre*s,  10  tpe  Cardinal, 
time  he  might  i now  of  its  completion.  The 
Cardinal,  yejW^d  4t  iftft  sight,  looking  up  to 
heaven,  #xelHimed^  I thank  thee,  0 Christ, 
that  thou  lias!  brought  tiite*  wrk,  widcji  t hayn 
superintended  with  sn  much  labor,  to  ibMlesifWl 
eriilf  and,  timing  to  hi*  friends,  he  added, 
yr  Yetdy.  %vt tli  great  and  difficult  labor  for  the 
Nt?nes  I have  home  myself'  to  this  <itr»&,  but 
therfe  \$  mailing,  my  friends,  concerning  whhh 
| am  huire  to  be  congratulated  than  this  editkm 
<d  the  BibV^  whhib  nx«««  ut  once  all  .the jarred 
(5jumitms  of  our  a<!e,ligiop/>‘  / . 

And  well  might  tlm  good  oJ d man  rejoice  at 
hisr  mnpiihcem.  work  emied.  To  edit  tin  * «db- 
tttffi  bh  j Hidibd  fftfhpiw  At  sixty  years  of  Age. 
arid  c;/ph>yed  **  teamed  men  to  aid  in  his 


labors.  Bo  paid  4i>00  crowns  for  seven  macn- 
script^  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the .wb<*ie  ex* 
por^a  to  his  private  puna*.  Has  ubGiit  &fi%  thoc* 
sand  ducaoc.  yjpfifi  the  UvUSl.  Vl] J 

givo  i:he  lK*3t  idiaof  it$  contenis. 

BIBBIA  .paJt/I^LOTTA^  ;co^ 

• j4ectlm^4  tp^tarnpn't^jr  JJebraknv  firimr 

otT;<Uibo,  Idloth ate ; ndvqni  te^tcvtiicutnm  Or.e- 
(nrm  cf  Latin  urn,  crtvoeAbularitbja  Ilehyaicn/rt  et 
Chrddrticupi  vcteri'N  restiuocnr^  turn-  grsun maxi- 
ca  Ilebruiea,  nee  r.ou  diciionorio  Gncco,  <tudio 
opcm  <?t  imjienais  Cardin alis  FiraticisGa  Ximcties 
do  Cbuero?.  . • : ' \ . . * . ’ 

The  printing  was  ccmttnenccd  hi  .IW,  &nd 
iinlshed  in Some  difhcnUie^  were  raised 
by  the  Eomish  Church  ns  to  the  pmpricU  of 
publishing:  ft,  which  delayed  tbp  pubhcai^fo 
until  4$22f  Only  aboril  >lk  bundjieil  eopiet 
wcie  print/^L  buen  e^i.cytmed  of 

great  parity  and  ^ PifeeUt  >aie^ 

r-opy  nii;  >';^Uurn  :wfl^  oc  n curly 

$t#b(K>.  ”K‘  ;/  ^ t 

A ctnrldtis  ufUpiribd  ?hA  rabiflidA  m^na- 
.seti pin  which  ihe  Oafuia'al  coHccicd  At  cre*t 
price  for  this  work.  During  flic  Infer  t&tiiwpt* 
Oppressed  to  lind  rJieip, 
And  the  desire  was  nnivisi*sal  t*i  preserre  ita 

as Tnraluabfe  f reasim^  for  the  ]»Urpose.s  of  U^tH^ 
logical  and  liddical  *tudy,  A , search  vra?  nr- 
tangly  iustit tvpul  ,i n l 4.  at  Ab^dA*  which,  r*- 
»alied  In  liui  discovciT  that  adiont  tbiwyvAtsa 
years  pi*etioiLsly  they  had  hc^n  soM  T/f  an  igttvyir- 
ant  librarian  us  |>di‘ciimeuti’  to  n dewier 

v:*v  ‘&pfeE*Ms ’0 F'WICH te, 
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iu  fire-works,  who  had  U3ed  all  of  them  but  a 
few  leaves  in  the  manufacture  of  rockets! 
These  few  leaves  alone  remain  of  the  Cardinal's 
treasures. 

The  limits  of  this  article  have  already  exceed- 
ed what  was  intended,  and  there  remains  much  to 
be  said  which  must  be  omitted.  From  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century,  the  art  of  print- 
ing became  more  and  more  diffused  over  the 
world,  and  books  increased  until  their  number 
became  countless.  It  is  sometimes  curious  to  per- 
ceive the  self-congratulatory  remarks  of  printers 
or  editors,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  great  ad- 
vances which  the  art  had  made.  Mallinkrot 
thought  his  contemporary,  Matthew  Merian,  who 
published  books  of  German  topography,  illustra- 
ted with  steel  and  copper  plates,  an  honor  to  the 
age,  and  says,  that  Koburger  and  his  contem- 
poraries would  doubtless  be  astounded  to  behold 
his  magnificent  productions.  But  Mallinkrot 
would  doubtless  be  silent  with  profound  admira- 
tion could  he  see  Kingsborough’s  Mexico,  or 
Harper’s  Bible,  or  The  Republican  Court,  or 
The  Knickerbocker  Gallery.  But  let  us  note 
distinctly  that  this  improvement  is  in  the  art  of 
illustration  more  than  of  printing.  Presses 
have,  indeed,  improved,  so  that  Faust  himself 
would  believe  in  the  devil,  and  ascribe  his  art 
to  Satanic  inspiration,  could  he  see  a newspaper 
press  at  work  in  our  day.  But  when  the  work 
is  done,  it  is  the  same  old  work.  The  writer 
has  specimens  of  th$  typographical  art  for  at 
least  every  ten  years  from  the  date  of  Guttem- 
berg’s  Bible  to  this  time,  and  on  placing  open 
on  the  table  the  immense  nameless  folio  of 
Mentcllius,  of  about  14G0,  and  other  volumes 
of  the  succeeding  years,  Koburger  s great  Chron- 
icles, of  1493;  Matthew  Mcrian’s  Topographia 
Sueviae,  of  1G43 ; Bnskcrville’s  magnificent  Bi- 
ble, of  17G3,  which  is  certainly  as  splendid  a 
specimen  of  type  as  the  world  can  expect  to 
produce ; Murray’s  Elephant  folio  of  Perrin’s 
Pyramids  of  Ghizeh  ; and  one  of  the  four  vol- 
umes of  the  great  Italian  edition  of  the  Gal- 
leria Pitti,  with  its  five  hundred  costly  plates ; 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
see  what  there  is  of  the  truly  practical,  valua- 
ble, and  nseful  in  the  later  issues,  that  surpasses 
the  solid,  substantial,  clear,  and  legible  typog- 
raphy of  the  contemporaries  of  Guttemberg. 

But  the  contrast  between  an  old  printing- 
office  and  one  in  our  day  is  greater  than  words 
can  describe,  and  the  reader,  who  sees  the  illus- 
tration at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
which  may  serve  for  a fair  view  of  the  first 
printing-office,  would  be  astounded  by  the  view 
presented  in  the  office  from  which  this  page 
issues. 

Instead  of  the  two  old  men  leaning  over  the 
ponderous  wooden  press,  on  which  their  own 
hands  had  placed  the  form  of  type,  he  would 
see  thirty -six  magical  masses  of  iron,  from 
which  are  flying  out  pages  like  snow-flakes,  all 
driven  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  steam ; on 
each  press  a form  of  modem  electrotyped  mat- 
ter—-not  masses  of  type,  but  each  page  a solid 
Digitized  by  VjQOQlt- 


piece  of  copper,  presenting  every  letter,  illus- 
tration, line,  and  dot  on  its  surface,  and  fol- 
lowing this  matter  from  the  author’s  pen  to  the 
table  on  which  the  Magazine  is  delivered  to 
readers,  he  would  find  that  about  six  hundred 
persons  had  been  employed  in  transforming  the 
words  he  now  reads  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
author  into  the  clear  page  which  is  before  him. 

Should  any  reader  desire  to  follow  this  con- 
trast farther,  ho  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  reading 
the  September  Number  of  Harper’s  Story  Books 
for  Children,  in  which  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  has 
given  a full  description  of  their  entire  establish- 
ment, with  illustrations,  which  will  afford  a 
more  perfest  and  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  and  present  state  of  this  great  art  than 
any  work  heretofore  published. 
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MEMOIRS  OP  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  L XX. 
cmunoLN  inncuiUEns. 

E shall  say  no  more  regarding  Thomas 
Newcome’s  political  doings ; his  speeches 
against  Barnes,  and  the  Baronet's  replies.  The 
nephew  was  beaten  by  his  stout  old  uncle. 

In  due  time  the  Gazette  announced  that 
Thomas  Newcome,  Esq.,  was  returned  as  one 
of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Newcome;  and,  after  triumphant  dinners, 
speeches,  and  rejoicings,  the  member  came  back 
to  his  family  in  London,  and  to  his  affairs  in 
that  city. 

The  good  Colonel  appeared  to  be  by  no  means 
elated  by  his  victory.  He  would  not  allow  that 
he  was  wrong  in  engaging  in  that  family  war, 
of  which  we  have  just  seen  the  issue ; though  it 
may  be  that  his  secret  remorse  on  this  account 
in  part  occasioned  his  disquiet.  But  there  were 
other  reasons  which  his  family  not  long  after- 
ward came  to  understand,  for  the  gloom  and 
low  spirits  which  now  oppressed  the  head  of 
their  home. 

It  was  observed  (that  is,  if  simple  little  Rosey 
took  the  trouble  to  observe)  that  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  Colonel’s  mansion  were  more  fre- 
quent and  splendid  even  than  before ; the  silver 
cocoa-nut  tree  was  constantly  in  requisition,  and 
around  it  were  assembled  many  new  guests,  who 
had  not  formerly  been  used  to  sit  under  those 
branches.  Mr.  Sherrick  and  his  wife  appeared 
at  those  parties,  at  which  the  proprietor  of  Lady 
Whittlcsea’s  chapel  made  himself  perfectly  fa- 
miliar. Sherrick  cut  jokes  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  which  the  latter  received  with  a very 
grave  acquiescence;  he  ordered  the  servants 
about,  addressing  the  butler  as  “Old  Cork- 
screw,” and  bidding  the  footman,  whom  he 
loved  to  call  by  his  Christian  name,  to  “look 
alive.”  He  called  the  Colonel  “Newcome’' 
sometimes,  and  facetiously  speculated  upon  the 
degree  of  relationship  subsisting  between  them 
now  that  his  daughter  was  married  to  Clive’s 
* Continued  from  the  August  Xttmbep. 
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X ruyaclf  dined  once  or  twice,  with 
my  old  friends,  under  the  Shadow  of 
the  pickle-hearing  Cfxoa-nut  free  £ and 
could,  not  &ut  remark  & change  of  per- 
sonages in  the  society  assembled  The 
manager  of  the  City  branch  of  the  E B. 
C.  w as  til  wuys  presea'i—  an  oxn  itouis-Jeok  - 
ing  man*  whose  whinpera  and  eotnpli- 
nveuk  Accrued  to  nmko  poor  Clive,  al 
the-  table,  vm  melundiolv, 
- S'Vv-v-  . *k With  uie  City  manner  -tame  the  City 
manager^ ; frierUb,  whose  jokes  passed 
g&yly  round,  A*ul  who  kept  the  comer- 
idiots  to  ihem^lvcs.  Once  I had  the 
impfdn^  to  nvoot  Mr,  Ihuray;  who  had 
r&urmto  filled  with  r^ees  from  the  In- 
dian bank  J who  told  a*  many  anecdotes 
cf  the  splendor  of  Bnm^un-Ijul  «t  Cal- 
the  Colonel  pit  his  toe 

inof. 

our  poor  friend,  duu  fhttdihmry  thViket!  him. 
A brisk  little  chattering  attorney f reiy  iniimatu 
with  'Shmidt,  with  a <*ife  of  dubious  gentility, 
w as  another  constant  guest.  Ife  cull  toned  the 
table  by  hi*  joke*,  and  reommted  choice  storlea 
about  the  arnttoracy,  with  certain  me  ml  era  of 
whom  the  little  man  seemed  very  familiar.  He 


mvrb,  the  i 'oioners  brollmvto-dawc  ‘Though  X 

dure  say  Clive  doi  mg  much  yeliftb  xw\ei*itig 

news  i>f- iiia  enut,  Sherrick Man  idto  ttg 
siirh  jnPjdigonce  v\  (ier*  it  reached  him  -T  and  to- 
nouncetk  in  due  time,  the  birth  of  a little  cousin 
sit  Bogglywallto,  whom  the  fond  paruute  de- 
signed to  name  14  Thoruua  .Nmvcorae  Honey- 
man/*  • ' •’'’>/  - i ‘ ^ „;v'v 

A dreadful  panic  and  ghostly:  terror  jMjixed 
pom  Clive,  ou  an  occ^idii  which  ho  described 
to  tigs  aftetwntVl.  Going  out  from  home  one  j knew  to  a shilling  how  much  this  lord  owed 


day  with  bia fiuher*  ho  WJitild  a winp-nicrchauXa 
curb  frmu  which  hampers  ivtcrd  catHud  down 
the  nHM\  gate  i h to  the  lower  regions  of  Colonel 
Ncweouw's  hottscL.  m/dCVk,  YVtoe 

Mer4  !iiuit>^  Wai)^iUi  ^tree^  wtsx  psuhtnd  upon 
tiio  >ehick:,y-‘  / , ‘ 

**  Good  henvens  l &Vj  do  you  get  your  wine 
from  hm  l H Cli  ve  cried  out  to  his  father,  retnem- 
i toi  eg  lk^i^n^hTs  pxtpiijs^^  Ik  . early  time*. 

The  OoUmhlv  iodking  von-  gloomy  and  turning 
twk  &tot?  M Ye^  he  ho&gbft  wine  frem  Bherrick, 
who  had  ycfTl^^~totured  and  service- 
abb;  feto ^h^^d^hi^you  know,  ss  our  con- 
nmki  nott/v  /When.  Informed  of  the  dreqm- 
trance  by  thought  the 

hicyii^ht  aiarruittg. 

HddV^O^  j|  B t _ _ 

btiiih  which  bad  . taken  place  in  consequence  \ #$ll4fa<m*tXixpi-  of  jxu».w$4eit<img  • tftovitbrfy 
•of  Mvk,  Mackeuxie'a  hehadar  to  the  wiue*met%  jaod  :1  trembled  to  sec  sueh  a pens un  in  thu 
dmnt's  wiib;  The  Gampuiguer  had  trguied  thi.y-  i bomb  of  our  good  Colonel.  Where  were  tho 
oa  less,,  but  nilgar  woman,  wi  th  | general  $ \iud  judges  ? Wrherc  were  the  f »> 


and  how  much  the  creditors*  allowed  do  U.ot 
marquis.  lie  bml  been  concerned  w ith  *m  U 
and  such  a nchleinan,  who  Was  now>  in  dm 
Queen's  Bench.  He  ifpoke  dmir  lonisbqts 
affably  and  withpta  xyjtfk  •• 

44  Lotiiso,  my  dear,*  hi*  wife,  to  testify  to  xbfk 
day  when  Viscount  Xagmg  diohd  with 
and  Earl  Bareacrcs  sent  them  the  pheu6\iMfc>* 
F.  B,,  as  sombre  nnd  do\\  w:ii*t  aft  bis  hosts  now 

seemed  to  be,  infonued  nm  demurely  that  the* 
attorney  wai  a nicml  er  of  onc  of  the  mosi  cori- 
uent  firms  iu  the  City— that  he;  had  been  eo- 
gaged  in  pnxurmg  the  Coldtiels  parliiimr^ba^ 
tide  for  him— and  in  variems  inipomni  fuuwetw 
appertaining  to  the  B.  15.  C.  j but  my  know led^v 
the  law  was  ButBcjeiu  to  make 
^mii';':awarp;;&hi  tins  gentleman  belonged  to  -a 


very  kind  and  harmless* , 

tafked  loud  during 
-ibsv  V'e^nty  of  wiiieli,  to  idy  tvuilv  tone 
hi#d  nnid  eebiiteinpt- 

non?  npmt  pxore  than 

•?ne  Mstelm:  "At ^ C»dond:  broke  out 

. m great  w*rath  figtiUm  Mtib  '-.Minieimxie^lmde 
her  to  mpts^qhul  Udy  k$  hue  i&  hk  gut^ls— 

#wd,  if  kbe,  d id  not  Ijkk  '?** mpahj  which  aa- 

at  his  house,  hinted  to  her  that  there 
many  thou fiand  plhev  Iwotea  iu  Lop*hm 
where  ihe  could  tend  a lodging.  Tor  the  sake 

of  bhir  elirtd,  end  biar  mlored  grandcUild,  the  [their  company ^ f*tf  A>nbk  To  man,  of  ifc& 
f ampaigucr  took  no  notice  tins  Mitt;  nod.:  ftbrld  looking  on,  who  lua;  »eeu  the  tnvn  and 


‘generals  tod  ^be  judges  ? 

tod  ibvit  respectabM  ladic*  ? Siupid  they 
were,  and  dull  (heir  ftmipaMybatheaer 
ox  iu.  their  society^ .ihto  Mr-  Cbmpioii  s jokes 
ovv.r  Mr,  NbcrridT  ‘wines.  ; 

After  the  little  irtowto  adnduLsienvi  by  Col- 
onel Kwcomt,  AUcXktoP  jdisfained  from, 
overt  ImstUhiiiS  JftgVmst  ruiy  hr;  Aojgh- 

TOrTs  faAh<ir-Viri -liivr  j fetid  c«mtc»0?4  tenNidF  by 
Burning  grand  and  ptoceftBdito  to*  fa  ibc  isOro- 
pany  of  the  new  hidies.  ’They  llfeuetto  her  tod 
poor  little  Ilo^a  intensely.  The  toter 


doellnto  m remove  from  ths  quartet  which  ^hu 

X»o 


>s» 


inornU  if  many  dties,  it  \v«u  curious,  fe)xnv.«t 
}tohctii%  vo  watch  cimt  poorllrtle  incioceyti  cxvWk- 
ture  fresh  and  smiling,  at  tired  in  bright  eotora 
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and  a thousand  gewgaws,  simpering  in  the  midst 
of  these  darkling  people — practicing  her  little 
arts,  and  coquetries,  with  such  a court  round 
about  her.  An  unconscious  little  maid,  with 
rich  and  rare  gems  sparkling  on  all  her  fingers, 
and  bright  gold  rings  as  many  as  belonged  to 
the  late  Old  Woman  of  Banbury  Cross — still  she 
smiled  and  prattled  innocently  before  these 
banditti — I thought  of  Zerlina  and  the  Brig- 
ands, in  “ Fra  Diavolo.” 

Walking  away  with  F.  B.  from  one  of  these 
parties  of  the  Colonel’s,  and  seriously  alarmed 
at  what  I had  observed  there,  I demanded  of 
Bayham  whether  my  conjectures  were  not  cor- 
rect, that  some  misfortune  overhung  our  old 
friend’s  house  ? At  first  Bayham  denied  stoutly 
or  pretended  ignorance;  but  at  length,  having 
reached  the  “ Haunt”  together,  which  I had  not 
visited  since  I was  a married  man,  we  entered 
that  place  of  entertainment,  and  were  greeted 
by  its  old  landlady  and  waitress,  and  accommo- 
dated with  a quiet  parlor.  And  here  F.  B.,  after 
groaning — after  sighing — after  solacing  himself 
with  a prodigious  quantity  of  bitter  beer — fairly 
burst  out,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  made  a 
full  and  sad  confession  respecting  this  unlucky 
Bundelcund  Banking  Company.  The  shares 
had  been  going  lower  and  lower,  so  that  there 
was  no  sale  now  for  them  at  all.  To  meet  the 
liabilities  the  directors  must  have  undergone 
the  greatest  sacrifices.  He  did  not  know — he 
did  not  like  to  think  what  the  Colonel’s  personal 
losses  were.  The  respectable  solicitors  of  the 
Company  had  retired  long  since,  after  having 
secured  payment  of  a most  respectable  bill,  and 
had  given  place  to  the  firm  of  dubious  law- 
agents  of  whom  I had  that  evening  seen  a part- 
ner. IIow  the  retiring  partners  from  India  had 
been  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  to  bring  fortunes 
along  with  them,  was  a mystery  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Bayham.  The  great  Indian  miUionnaire  was  in 
his,  F.  B.’s  eyes,  “ a confounded  old  mahogany- 
colored  heathen  humbug.”  These  fine  parties 
which  the  Colonel  was  giving,  and  that  fine  car- 
riage which  was  always  flaunting  about  the  park 
with  poor  Mrs.  Clive  and  the  Campaigner,  and 
the  nurse  and  the  baby,  were,  in  F.  B.’s  opinion, 
all  decoys  and  shams.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  meals  were  not  paid,  and  that  the  Col- 
onel had  to  plunder  for  his  horses’  corn ; but  he 
knew  that  Sherrick,  and  the  attorney,  and  the 
manager,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  giving 
these  parties,  and  keeping  up  this  state  and 
grandeur,  and  opined  that  it  was  at  the  special 
instance  of  these  advisers  that  the  Colonel  hod 
contested  the  borough  for  which  he  was  now  re- 
turned. “Do  you  know  how  much  that  contest 
cost?”  asks  F.  B.  “The  sum.  Sir,  was  awful ! 
and  we  have  ever  so  much  of  it  to  pay.  I came 
up  twice  from  Newcome  myself  to  Campion  and 
Sherrick  about  it.  I betray  no  secrets — F.  B., 
Sir,  would  die  a thousand  deaths  before  he  would 
tell  the  secrets  of  his  benefactor! — but,  Pcn- 
dennis,  you  understand  a thing  or  two.  You 
know  what  o’clock  it  is,  and  so  does  yours  truly, 
F.  B^w^dn^l  njnour  health.  I know  the 


tast^  of  Sherrick’s  wine  well  enough.  F.  B., 

Sir,  fears  the  Greeks  and  all  the  gifts  they  bring. 
Confound  his  Amontillado ! I had  rather  drink 
this  honest  malt  and  hops  all  my  life  than  ever 
sec  a drop  of  his  abominable  golden  sherry. 
Golden?  F.  B.  believes  it  is  golden — and  a 
precious  deal  dearer  than  gold  too” — and  here- 
with, ringing  the  bell,  my  friend  asked  for  a 
second  pint  of  the  just-named  and  cheaper  fluid. 

I have  of  late  had  to  recount  portions  of  my 
dear  old  friend’s  history  which  must  needs  be 
told,  and  over  which  the  writer  does  not  like  to 
dwell.  If  Thomas  Newcome’s  opulence  was  un- 
pleasant to  describe,  and  to  contrast  with  the 
bright  goodness  and  simplicity  I remembered  in 
former  days ; how  much  more  painful  is  that 
part  of  the  story  to  which  we  are  now  come  per- 
force, and  which  the  acute  reader  of  novels  has, 
no  donbt,  long  foreseen  ? Yes,  Sir  or  Madam, 
you  are  quite  right  in  the  opinion  which  yon 
have  held  all  along  regarding  the  Bundelcund 
Banking  Company,  in  which  our  Colonel  has 
invested  every  rupee  he  possesses,  Solvuntur  ru- 
pees, etc.  I disdain,  for  the  most  part,  the  tricks 
and  surprises  of  the  novelist’s  art.  Knowing, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  story,  what  was 
tho  issue  of  this  Bundelcund  Banking  concern, 

I have  scarce  had  patience  to  keep  my  counsel 
about  it ; and  whenever  I have  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Company,  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  refrain  from  breaking  out  into  fierce  diatribes 
against  that  complicated  enormous  outrageous 
swindle.  It  was  one  of  many  similar  cheats 
which  have  been  successfully  practiced  upon  the 
simple  folks,  civilian  and  military,  who  toil  and 
struggle — who  fight  with  sun  and  enemy — who 
pass  years  of  long  exile  and  gallant  endurance 
in  the  service  of  our  empire  in  India.  Agency 
houses  after  agency  houses  have  been  established, 
and  have  flourished  in  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  have  paid  fabulous  dividends — and 
have  enormously  enriched  two  or  three  wary 
speculators — and  then  have  burst  in  bankruptcy, 
involving  widows,  orphans,  and  countless  sim- 
ple people  who  trusted  their  all  to  the  keeping 
of  these  unworthy  treasurers. 

The  failure  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank,  which 
we  now  have  to  record,  was  one  only  of  many 
similar  schemes  ending  in  ruin.  About  the 
time  when  Thomas  Newcome  was  chaired  as 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  which 
he  bore  the  name,  the  great  Indian  merchant 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bundelcund  Bank- 
ing Company’s  affairs  at  Calcutta,  suddenly  died 
of  cholera  at  his  palace  at  Barackpore.  He  had 
been  giving  of  late  a series  of  the  most  splendid 
banquets  with  which  Indian  prince  ever  enter- 
tained a Calcutta  society.  The  greatest  and 
proudest  personages  of  that  aristocratic  city  had 
attended  his  feasts.  The  fairest  Calcutta  bean  - 
ties  had  danced  in  his  halls.  Did  not  poor  F. 

B.  transfer  from  the  columns  of  the  “Bengal 
Hurkaru”  to  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette*’  the  most 
astounding  descriptions  of  those  Asiatic  Nights 
Entertainments,  of  which  the  veiy  grandest  was 
to  come  off  on  the  night  when  cholera  seized 
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llanwm- Lai  in  it*  -'grip  \ Tiferfr  Iras  io  fe'S 
bfetiu  q outmng  0 Jl  tjnropean  miis- 

4uera<h»s  tri  splemlori  $he  two  rival  ^ue«u*  of 
the  Calcutta  society1  Wei^t  in  eneh 

with  tier  court  around  hat,  You ii\djb*h*  at 
ifce  college,  and  young  ensigns!  fresh  kimifcd, 
had  $pne  into  awful  *£|s^$4 read  borrowed 
money  at  from  the  B.  Tl/C/arid- 

other  hanking  smmpanies*  in  order  to  appear 
with  befitting  splendor  us  knigh ts  un  A noblemen 
of  Henrietta  M*H<f $ Court  (Henrietta  Mario, 
wife  of  Hasting* Sudder  Dewainie 
A dawl u tV ^r^prin^es  and  warriors  surround- 
ing the  paiarirpiiT*  K?f  Lulh*  Bookh  (the  lovely 
wife  of  XioTK  Member  (*f 

Oouneai)  i all  these  Vendors  were  there,  As 
carriage  alWcttiriage  driw  op  if fom  Calcutta 
they  were  met  «*  ^ru.-ttn-LHffe^^«.  hy  ghastly 

demise,  ,'\.  >•:  1 ' , ./.■  ;’ 

On  the  nest  day  ike  Sfcmk  »t  Cttbriitto  was 
cfeaetL  ***$  *ft*/*^  srplfc 

presented  which  must  ha  paid,  although  by  this 
t mta  r^nvun  '^Iwiw.-rip^cnily  dead,  but  buried, 
and  hi^  Widows  bowling  owr  his  fet-are^ii  Xvus 
lisu iutatirict’d  throughout  Calculi*  jiuvt  hot  KOt» 
rupee?  were  left  in  the  of  jL.  £ C. 


to  ra^et  engage  moot  a to  the  anjott&t  0 
then  immediately  dinvand  rixsy  dayfr’.ttffcriwtril 
the  shutters  ftera  ctefcfi  at  Nm  I ?8*  l^fMmry,.. 
tbu  London  ottiiv*  of  the  B B C,  of  India,  and 
£ffc,000  wont)  of  their  hills  refund  % t.btnf 
agents,  Messrs.  Buiocs,  ^olly,  ami  Co.,  oi  i*Vg 
Court.  X ■ ••  *:i  ' - ' 

VYbeu  the  nedonnts  of  that  ghastly  tank-:- 
ruptey  arrived  from  Calemtit,  it  wan  found,  a# 
course,  that  the  mnnebant  prince,  Rahi-uti-Lnl, 
owed  itifi  B.  B.  tV  twenty  dire  lakhs  of 
the  value  of  which  was  ^arcejy  sven  xup repent- 
ed by  hi*  respwtnhH  rignatnre,  It  w^  foug$; 
that  ou&  of  the  auditQrs  of the  ^nkytlVe  gen^tr 
Htly-e*teem<.?d  Charley  Condor  (a  capital  fallow, 
famous  for  hi*  good  cUnttsts  andfrirjl^^ 
tiotOedy  t^anutfer*  iiitiur  Cbo  v*  Yin^h/;rr  TmytiW;V 
tho  hank  \u  :«adafco 

• it  was  rih«Tx>yiffo<'J  tiiat  the  ,30pL 

of  the  CWeuHa  Xape  Wid 
S^i»^^ai!£''0^i?a  (a  joatis*  valunbUi  &.w i p&W£ri 
fol  amat,/«r  preacher,  who  ImtOonv^n^f  twd 
native^  and  whose  periou^sdifees  we  no  thiftng. 
e<3  gt  CalcuttaJ, , li^td  fel Pt?d  .hftueelf  to  iTT?;Qikt 
more,  for  which  ho  ^tvled;  *h  tVic  Bhnkro pcjpY 
Court  before  hh.rA^iii^A  hia  duties  inhi^  cr^n. 
In  ju^tieiv  to  Mr/ Peliiuun,  U Yutt^t  l»e  sadd  thoi 
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he  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  catastrophe 
impending  over  the  B.  B.  C.  For,  only  three 
weeks  before  that  great  bank  closed  its  doors, 
Mr.  Bellman,  as  guardian  of  the  children  of  his 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Colonel  Green,  had  sold 
the  whole  of  the  late  Coloners  property  out  of 
Company’s  paper,  and  invested  it  in  the  bank, 
which  gave  a high  interest,  and  with  bills  of 
which,  drawn  upon  their  London  correspond- 
ents, he  had  accommodated  Mrs.  Colonel  Green 
when  she  took  her  departure  for  Europe  with 
her  numerous  little  family  on  board  the  Bur - 
runtpooter. 

And  now  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  title 
of  this  chapter,  and  know  wherefore  Thomas 
Newcorae  never  sat  in  Parliament.  Where  are 
our  dear  old  friends  now  ? Where  are  Posey’s 
chariots  and  horses  ? Where  her  jewels  and 
gewgaws?  Bills  are  up  in  the  fine  new  house. 
Swanns  of  Hebrew  gentlemen  with  their  hats 
on  are  walking  about  the  drawing-rooms,  peer- 
ing into  the  bedrooms,  weighing  and  poising 
the  poor  old  silver  cocoa-nut  tree,  eying  the 
plate  and  crystal,  thumbing  the  damask  of  the 
curtains,  and  inspecting  ottomans,  mirrors,  and 
a hundred  articles  of  splendid  trumpery.  There 
is  Rosey’s  boudoir,  which  her  father-in-law 
loved  to  ornament — there  is  Clive’s  studio  with 
a hundred  sketches — there  is  the  Colonel’s  bare 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  with  his  little  iron 
bedstead  and  ship’s  drawers,  and  a camel  trunk 
or  two  which  have  accompanied  him  on  many 
an  Indian  march,  and  his  old  regulation  sword, 
and  that  one  which  the  native  officers  of  his 
regiment  gave  him  when  he  bade  them  fare- 
well. I can  fancy  the  brokers’  faces  as  they 
look  over  this  camp  wardrobe,  and  that  the  uni- 
forms will  not  fetch  much  in  Holywell  Street. 
There  is  the  old  one  still,  and  that  new  one 
which  he  ordered  and  wore  when  poor  little 
Rosey  was  presented  at  Court.  I had  not  the 
heart  to  examine  their  plunder,  and  go  among 
those  wreckers.  F.  B.  used  to  attend  the  sale 
regularly,  and  report  its  proceedings  to  us  with 
eyes  full  of  tears.  “A  fellow  laughed  at  me,” 
says  F.  B.,  “ because  when  I came  into  the  dear 
old  drawing-room  I took  my  hat  off.  I told 
him  that  if  he  dared  say  another  word  I would 
knock  him  down/’  I think  F.  B.  may  be  par- 
doned in  this  instance  for  emulating  the  office 
of  auctioneer.  Where  are  you,  pretty  Rosey, 
and  poor  helpless  baby  ? Where  are  you,  dear 
Clive— gallant  young  friend  of  my  youth  ? Ah ! 
it  is  a sad  story — a melancholy  page  to  pen ! 
Let  us  pass  it  over  quickly— I love  not  to  think 
of  my  friend  in  pain. 


CHAPTER  LX  XL 

IX  WHICH  MBS.  GL1VK  JfEWCOMX'S  CABBIAOB  IS  OBDSBBD. 

All  the  friends  of  the  Newcome  family,  of 
course,  knew  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  good  Colonel,  and  I was  aware,  for  my  own 
part,  that  not  only  his  own,  but  almost  the  whole 
of  Rosa  Newcome’s  property  was  involved  in  the 
common  ruin.  Some  proposals  of  temporary  re- 
lief w ere,  made  to  pur  friends  from  more  quar- 
Digitized  by 


ters  than  one,  but  were  thankfully  rejected — and 
we  were  led  to  hope  that  the  Colonel,  having 
still  his  pension  secured  to  him,  which  the  law 
could  not  touch,  might  live  comfortably  enough 
in  the  retirement  to  which,  of  course,  he  would 
betake  himself,  when  the  melancholy  proceed- 
ings consequent  on  the  bankruptcy  were  brought 
to  an  end.  It  was  shown  that  he  had  been 
egregiously  duped  in  the  transaction — that  his 
credulity  had  cost  him  and  his  family  a large 
fortune — that  he  had  given  up  every  penny 
which  belonged  to  him — that  there  could  not 
be  any  sort  of  stain  upon  his  honest  reputa- 
tion. The  judge  before  whom  he  appeared, 
spoke  with  feeling  and  regard  of  the  unhappy 
gentleman — the  lawyer  who  examined  him  re- 
spected the  grief  and  fall  of  that  simple  old 
man.  Thomas  Newcome  took  a little  room 
near  the  court  where  his  affairs  and  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  were  adjudged — lived  with  a 
frugality  which  never  was  difficult  to  him — and 
once  when  perchance  I met  him  in  the  city, 
avoided  roe,  with  a bow  and  courtesy  that  was 
quite  humble  though  proud  and  somehow  inex- 
pressibly touching  to  me.  Fred  Bay  ham  was 
the  only  person  whom  he  admitted.  Fred  al- 
ways faithfully  insisted  upon  attending  him  in 
and  out  of  court.  J.  J.  came  to  me  immedi- 
ately after  he  heard  of  the  disaster,  eager  to 
place  all  his  savings  at  the  service  of  his  friends. 
Laura  and  I came  to  London,  and  were  urgent 
with  similar  offers.  Our  good  friend  declined 
to  see  any  of  us.  F.  B.  again,  with  tears  trick- 
ling on  his  rough  cheeks,  and  a break  in  his 
voice,  told  me  he  feared  that  affairs  must  be 
very  bad  indeed,  for  the  Colonel  absolutely  de- 
nied himself  a cheroot  to  smoke.  Laura  drove 
to  his  lodgings  and  took  him  a box,  which  was 
held  up  to  him  as  he  came  to  open  the  door 
to  my  wife’s  knock  by  our  smiling  little  boy. 

He  patted  the  child  on  bis  golden  head  and 
kissed  him.  My  wife  wished  he  would  have 
done  as  much  for  her;  but  he  would  not — 
though  she  owned  she  kissed  his  hand.  He 
drew  it  across  his  eyes  and  thanked  her  in  a 
very  calm  and  stately  manner ; but  he  did  not 
invite  her  within  the  threshold  of  his  door,  say- 
ing simply,  that  such  a room  was  not  a fit  place 

to  receive  a lady,  “as  you  ought  to  know  very 

uriginal  from 
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well,  Mrs.  Smith/'  he  said  to  the  landlady,  who 
had  accompanied  my  wife  up  the  stairs.  “ He 
will  eat  scarcely  any  thing/'  the  woman  told  us, 
“his  meals  come  down  untouched;  his  candles 
are  burning  ail  night,  almost,  as  he  sits  poring 
over  his  papers.”  “ He  was  bent — he  who  used 
to  walk  so  uprightly,”  Laura  said.  He  seemed 
to  have  grown  many  years  older,  and  was,  in- 
deed, quite  a decrepit  old  man. 

“ I am  glad  they  have  left  Clive  out  of  the 
bankruptcy,”  the  Colonel  said  to  Bayham;  it 
was  almost  the  only  time  when  his  voice  exhib- 
ited any  emotion.  “It  was  very  kind  of  them 
to  leave  out  Clive,  poor  boy,  and  I have  thanked 
the  lawyers  in  Court.”  Those  gentlemen,  and 
the  judge  himself,  were  very  much  moved  at 
this  act  of  gratitude.  The  judge  made  a very 
feeling  speech  to  the  Colonel  when  he  came  up 
for  his  certificate.  He  passed  very  different 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Manager  of 
the  Bank,  when  that  person  appeared  for  ex- 
amination. He  wished  that  the  law  had  power 
to  deal  with  those  gentlemen  who  had  come 
home  with  large  fortunes  from  India,  realized  but 
a few  years  before  the  bankruptcy.  Those  gen- 
tlemen had  known  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves very  well,  and  os  for  the  Manager,  is  not 
his  wife  giving  elegant  balls  at  her  elegant 
house  at  Cheltenham  at  this  very  day  ? 

*3ftVhat  weighed  most  upon  the  Colonel's  mind, 
F.  B.  imagined,  was  the  thought  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  inducing  many  poor  friends 
to  embark  their  money  in  this  luckless  specula- 
tion. Take  J.  J.’s  money,  after  he  had  per- 
suaded old  Ridley  to  place  £200  in  Indian 
shares ! Good  God,  he  and  his  family  should 
rather  perish  than  he  would  touch  a farthing 
of  it ! Many  fierce  words  were  uttered  to  him 
by  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  for  instance — by  her  angry 
daughter  at  Musselburgh — Josey’s  husband — by 
Mr.  Smee,  R.AV  and  two  or  three  Indian  of- 
ficers, friends  of  his  own,  who  had  entered  into 
the  speculation  on  his  recommendation.  These 
rebukes,  Thomas  Newcome  bore  with  an  affect- 
ing meekness,  as  his  faithful  F.  B.  described  to 
me,  striving  with  many  oaths  and  much  loud- 
ness to  carry  off  his  own  emotion.  But  what 
moved  the  Colonel  most  of  all,  was  a letter 
which  came  at  this  time  from  Honeyman  in  In- 
dia, saying  that  he  was  doing  well — that  of 
course  he  knew  of  his  benefactor's  misfortune, 
and  that  ho  sent  a remittance  which,  D.V., 
should  be  annual,  in  payment  of  his  debt  to  the 
Colonel,  and  his  good  sister  at  Brighton.  “ On 
receipt  of  this  letter,”  said  F.  B.,  “the  old  man 
was  fairly  beat — the  letter,  with  the  bill  in  it, 
< 1 popped  out  of  his  hands.  He  clasped  them  both 
together,  shaking  in  every  limb,  and  his  head 
dropped  down  on  his  breast  as  he  said,  ‘ 1 thank 
my  God  Almighty  for  this!*  and  he  sent  the 
check  off  to  Mrs.  Honeyman  by  the  post  that 
night,  Sir,  every  shilling  of  it;  and  he  passed 
hi$  old  arm  under  mine— and  we  went  out  to 
Tom’s  Coffee-house,  and  he  ate  some  dinner 
for  the  first  time  for  ever  so  long,  and  drank  a 
* on  pie  of  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  F.  B.  stood 


it,  Sir,  and  would  stand  his  heart's  blood  for 
that  dear  old  boy.” 

It  was  on  a Monday  morning  that  those  mel- 
ancholy shutters  were  seen  over  the  offices  of 
the  Bundelcund  Bank  in  Lothbuiy,  which  were 
not  to  come  down  until  the  rooms  were  handed 
over  to  some  other,  and,  let  us  trust,  more  for- 
tunate speculators.  The  Indian  bills  had  ar- 
rived, and  been  protested  in  the  City  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  The  Campaigner  and  Mis. 
Rosey  had  arranged  a little  party  to  the  theatre 
that  evening,  and  the  gallant  Captain  Goby  had 
agreed  to  quit  the  delights  of  the  Flag  Club,  in 
order  to  accompany  the  ladies.  Neither  of 
them  knew  what  wras  happening  in  the  City,  or 
could  account,  otherwise  than  by  the  common 
domestic  causes,  for  Clive's  gloomy  despond- 
ency and  his  father’s  sad  reserve.  Clive  had 
not  been  in  the  City  on  this  day.  He  had  spent 
it,  as  usual,  in  his  studio,  boud€  by  his  wife,  and 
not  disturbed  by  the  mess-room  raillery  of  the 
Campaigner.  They  dined  early,  in  order  to  be 
in  time  for  the  theatre.  Goby  entertained  them 
with  the  latest  joke9  from  the  smoking-room  at 
the  Flag,  and  was  in  his  turn  amused  by  the 
brilliant  plans  for  the  season  which  Rosey  and 
her  mamma  sketched  out.  The  entertainments 
which  Mrs.  Clive  proposed  to  give,  the  boll — 
she  was  dying  for  a masked  ball— just  such  a 
one  as  that  described  in  the  “Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette” of  last  week,  out  of  that  paper  with  the 
droll  title,  the  “Bengal  Hurkaru,”  which  the 
merchant  prince,  the  head  of  the  bank,  yon 
know,  in  India,  had  given  at  Calcutta.  “We 
must  have  a ball,  too,”  says  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
“ society  demands  it  of  you.”  “ Of  course  it 
does,”  echoes  Captain  Goby,  and  he  bethought 
him  of  a brilliant  circle  of  young  fellow  s from 
the  Flag,  whom  he  would  bring  in  splendid  uni- 
form to  dance  with  the  pretty  Mrs.  Clive  New- 
come. 

After  the  dinner — they  little  knew  it  was  to 
be  their  last  in  that  fine  house — the  ladies  re- 
tired to  give  a parting  kiss  to  baby,  a parting 
look  to  the  toilets,  with  which  they  proposed  to 
fascinate  the  inhabitants  of  the  pit  and  public 
boxes  at  the  Olympic.  Goby  made  vigorous 
play  with  the  claret  bottle  during  the  brief  in- 
terval of  potation  allowed  to  him;  he,  too,  lit- 
tle deeming  that  he  should  never  drink  bumper 
there  again ; Clive  looking  on  with  the  melan- 
choly and  silent  acquiescence  which  had,  of 
late,  been  his  part  in  the  household.  The  car- 
riage was  announced — the  ladies  came  down — 
pretty  capotes  on — the  lovely  Campaigner,  Goby 
vowed,  looking  as  young  and  as  handsome  as 
her  daughter,  by  Jove! — and  the  hall-door  was 
opened  to  admit  the  two  gentlemen  and  ladies 
to  their  carriage,  when,  as  they  were  about  to* 
step  in,  a Hansom  cab  drove  up  rapidly,  in 
which  was  perceived  Thomas  Newcome’s  anx 
ious  face.  He  got  out  of  tho  vehicle— bis  own 
carriage  making  way  for  him— the  ladies  still 
on  the  steps.  “ Oh,  the  play  l I forgot  T said 
the  Colonel. 

“Of  course  wc  are  going  to  the  play,  papa,* 
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cries  little  Rosey,  with  a gay  little  tap  of  her 
hand. 

“I  think  yon  had  best  not,”  Colonel  New- 
come  said  gravely. 

“ Indeed  my  darling  child  has  set  her  heart 
upon  it,  and  I would  not  have  her  disappointed 
for  the  world  in  her  situation,”  cries  the  Cam- 
paigner, tossing  up  her  head. 

The  Colonel  for  reply  bade  his  coachman 
drive  to  the  stables,  and  come  for  further  orders ; 
and,  turning  to  his  daughter's  guest,  expressed 
to  Captain  Goby  his  regret  that  the  proposed 
party  could  not  take  place  on  that  evening,  as 
he  had  matter  of  very  great  importance  to  com- 
municate to  his  family.  On  hearing  these  news, 
and  understanding  that  his  further  company  was 
not  desirable,  the  Captain,  a man  of  great  pres- 
ence of  mind,  arrested  the  Hansom  cabman, 
who  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  and  who 
blithely,  knowing  the  Club  and  its  inmates  full 
well,  carried  off  the  jolly  Captain  to  finish  his 
evening  at  the  Flag. 

“Has  it  come,  father?”  said  Clive,  with  a 
sure  prescience,  looking  in  his  father's  face. 

The  father  took  and  grasped  the  hand  which 
his  son  held  out.  “Let  us  go  back  into  the 
dining-room,”  ho  said.  They  entered  it,  and 
he  filled  himself  a glass  of  wine  out  of  the  bot- 
tle still  standing  amidst  the  dessert.  He  bade 
the  butler  retire,  who  was  lingering  about  the 
room  and  sideboard,  and  only  wanted  to  know 
whether  his  master  would  have  dinner,  that  was 
alL  And,  this  gentleman  having  withdrawn, 
Colonel  Ncwcome  finished  his  glass  of  sherry 
and  broke  a biscuit ; the  Campaigner  assuming 
an  attitude  of  surprise  and  indignation,  while 
Rosey  had  leisure  to  remark  that  papa  looked 
very  ill,  and  that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  Colonel  took  both  her  hands  and  drew 
her  toward  him  and  kissed  her,  while  Rosey’s 
mamma  flouncing  down  on  a chair  beat  a tattoo 
upon  the  table-cloth  with  her  fan.  “ Something 
has  happened,  my  love,”  the  Colonel  said  very 
sadly;  “you  must  show  all  your  strength  of 
mind,  for  a great  misfortune  has  befallen  us.” 

“Good  heavens,  Colonel,  what  is  it?  don’t 
frighten  my  beloved  child !”  rushing  toward  her 
darling,  and  enveloping  her  in  her  robust  arms, 
“What  can  have  happened?  don’t  agitate  this 
darling  child.  Sir,”  and  she  looked  indignantly 
toward  the  poor  Colonel. 

“ We  have  received  the  very  worst  news  from 
Calcutta — a confirmation  of  the  news  by  the 
last  mail,  Clivey,  my  boy.” 

“ It  is  no  news  to  me.  I have  always  been 
expecting  it,  father,”  says  Clive,  holding  down 
his  head. 

“Expecting  what?  What  have  you  been 
keeping  back  from  us  ? In  what  have  you  been 
deceiving  us,  Colonel  Newcome?”  shrieks  the 
Campaigner,  and  Rosa  crying  out,  “Oh,  mam- 
ma, mamma  I”  begins  to  whimper. 

“The  chief  of  the  bank  in  India  is  dead,”  the 
Colonel  went  on.  “He  has  left  its  affairs  in 
worse  th*n  disorder,  We  are,  I fear,  ruined, 
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Mrs.  Mackenzie,”  and  the  Colonel  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  bank  could  not  open  on  Monday 
morning,  and  its  bills  to  a great  amount  had 
already  been  protested  in  the  City  that  day. 

Rosey  did  not  understand  half  these  news,  or 
comprehend  the  calamity  which  was  to  follow ; 
but  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  rustling  in  great  wrath, 
made  a speech,  of  which  the  anger  gathered  as 
she  proceeded ; in  which  she  vowed  and  pro- 
tested that  her  money  which  the  Colonel,  she 
did  not  know  from  what  motives , had  induced 
her  to  subscribe,  should*  not  be  sacrificed,  and 
that  have  it  she  would,  the  bank  shut  or  not,  the 
next  Monday  morning — that  her  daughter  had 
a fortune  of  her  own,  which  her  poor  dear  broth- 
er James  should  have  divided,  and  would  have 
divided  much  more  fairly,  had  he  not  been 
wrongly  influenced^-  she  would  not  say  by 
whom,  and  she  commanded  Colonel  Ncwcome, 
upon  that  instant , if  he  was,  as  he  always  pre- 
tended to  be,  an  honorable  man,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  her  blessed  darling’s  property,  and  to 
pay  back  her  own,  every  sixpence  of  it.  She 
would  not  lend  it  for  an  hour  longer,  and  to  sec 
that  that  dear  blessed  child  now  sleeping  un- 
consciously up  stairs,  and  his  dear  brothers  and 
sisters  who  might  follow,  for  Rosey  was  a young 
woman,  a poor  innocent  creature,  too  young  to 
be  married,  and  never  would  have  been  married 
had  she  listened  to  her  mamma’s  advice.  She 
demanded  that  baby,  and  all  succeeding  babies, 
should  have  their  rights , and  should  be  looked 
to  by  their  grandmother,  if  their  father's  father 
was  so  unkind,  and  so  wicked,  and  so  unnatural, 
as  to  give  their  money  to  rogues,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  just  bread. 

Rosey  began  to  cry  more  loudly  than  ever 
during  the  utterance  of  mamma’s  sermon,  so 
loudly  that  Clive  peevishly  cried  out,  “Hold 
your  tongue,”  on  which  the  Campaigner,  clutch- 
ing her  daughter  to  her  breast  again,  turned  on 
her  son-in-law,  and  abused  him  as  she  had 
abused  his  father  before  him,  calling  out  that 
they  were  both  in  a conspiracy  to  defraud  her 
child,  and  the  little  darling  up  stairs,  of  its 
bread,  and  she  would  speak,  yes,  she  would,  and 
no  power  should  prevent  her,  and  her  money 
she  would  have  on  Monday,  as  sure  as  her  poor 
dear  husband,  Captain  Mackenzie,  was  dead, 
and  she  never  would  have  been  cheated  so,  yes, 
cheated,  if  he  had  been  alive. 

At  the  word  “cheated”  Clive  broke  out  with 
an  execration — the  poor  Colonel  with  a groan 
of  despair — the  widow's  storm  continued,  and 
above  that  howling  tempest  of  words  rose  Mrs. 
Clive’s  piping  scream,  who  went  off  into  down- 
right hysterics  at  last,  in  which  she  was  encour- 
aged by  her  mother,  and  in  which  she  gasped 
out  frantic  ejaculations  regarding  baby;  dear, 
darling,  ruined  baby,  and  so  forth. 

The  sorrow-stricken  Colonel  had  to  quell  the 
women’s  tongues  and  shrill  anger,  and  his  son’s 
wrathful  replies,  who  could  not  bear  the  weight 
of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  upon  him ; and  it  was  not 
until  these  three  were  allayed,  that  Thomas 

Newcome  was  able  to  continue  his  sad  story,  to 
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explain  what  had  happened,  and  what  the  act- 
ual state  of  the  case  was,  and  to  oblige  the  ter- 
ror-stricken women  at  length  to  hear  something 
like  reason. 

He  then  had  to  tell  them,  to  their  dismay, 
that  he  would  inevitably  be  declared  a bankrupt 
in  the  ensuing  week;  that  the  whole  of  his 
property  in  that  house,  as  elsewhere,  would  be 
seized  and  sold  for  the  creditors’  benefit;  and 
that  his  daughter  had  best  immediately  leave  a 
home  where  she  would  be  certainly  subject  to 
humiliation  pnd  annoyance.  “I  would  have 
Clive,  my  boy,  take  you  out  of  the  country,  and 
— and  return  to  me  when  I have  need  of  him, 
and  shall  send  for  him,”  the  father  said  fondly, 
in  reply  to  a rebellious  look  in  his  son’s  face. 
“I  would  have  you  quit  this  house  as  soon  as 
possible.  Why  not  to-night  ? The  law  blood- 
hounds may  be  upon  us  ere  an  hour  is  over — at 
this  moment  for  what  I know.” 

At  that  moment  the  door  bell  was  heard  to 
ring,  and  the  women  gave  a scream  apiece,  as 
if  the  bailiffs  wrere  actually  coming  to  take  pos- 
session. Rosey  went  off  in  quite  a series  of 
screams,  peevishly  repressed  by  her  husband, 
and  always  encouraged  by  mamma,  who  called 
her  son-in-law  an  unfeeling  wretch.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  did  not 
exhibit  much  strength  of  mind,  or  comfort  her 
husband  much  at  a moment  when  he  needed 
consolation. 

Prom  angry  rebellion  and  fierce  remonstrance, 
this  pair  of  women  now  passed  to  an  extreme 
terror  and  desire  for  instantaneous  flight.  They 
would  go  that  moment — they  would  wrap  that 
blessed  child  up  in  its  shawls — and  nurse  should 
take  it  any  where — any  where,  poor  neglected 
thing  1 “My  trunks,”  cries  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
“you  know  are  ready  packed — I am  sure  it  is 
not  the  treatment  which  I have  received — it  is 
nothing  but  my  duty  and  my  religion — and  the 
protection  which  I owe  to  this  blessed  unpro- 
tected— yes,  unprotected,  and  robbed,  and  cheated, 
darling  child — which  have  made  me  stay  a sin - 
gle  day  in  this  house.  I never  thought  I should 
have  been  robbed  in  it,  or  my  darlings  with  their 
fine  fortunes  flung  naked  on  the  world.  If  my 
Mac  was  here,  you  never  had  dared  to  have 
done  this,  Colonel  Newcome — no,  never  1 He 
had  his  faults — Mackenzie  had — but  he  would 
never  , have  robbed  his  own  children  I Come 
away,  Roscy,  my  blessed  love,  come  let  us  pack 
your  things,  and  let  us  go  and  hide  our  heads  in 
sorrow  somewhere.  Ah ! didn’t  I tell  you  to 
beware  of  all  painters , and  that  Clarence  was  a 
true  gentleman,  and  loved  you  with  aH  his  heart, 
and  would  never  have  cheated  you  out  of  your 
money,  for  which  I will  have  justice  as  6ure  as 
there  is  justice  in  England.” 

Daring  this  outburst  the  Colonel  sat  utterly 
scared  and  silent,  supporting  his  poor  head  be- 
tween his  hands.  When  the  harem  had  de- 
parted he  turned  sadly  to  his  son.  Clive  did 
not  believe  that  his  father  was  a cheat  and  a 
rogue.  No,  thank  God ! The  two  men  em- 
braced.  with  tender  cordiality  and  almost  happy 
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emotion  on  the  one  6ide  and  the  other.  Never 
for  one  moment  could  Clive  think  his  dear  old 
father  meant  wrong — though  the  speculations 
were  unfortunate  in  which  he  had  engaged — 
though  Clive  had  not  liked  them — it  was  a re* 
lief  to  his  mind  that  they  were  now  come  to  an 
end — they  should  all  be  happier  now,  thank 
God!  those  clouds  of  distrust  being  removed. 

Clive  felt  not  one  moment’s  doubt  but  that  they 
should  be  able  to  meet  fortune  with  a brave 
face ; and  that  happier,  much  happier  days  were 
in  store  for  him  than  ever  they  had  known  since 
the  period  of  this  confounded  prosperity. 

“Here’s  a good  end  to  it,”  says  Clive,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a flushed  face,  “ and  here’s  a 
good  health  till  to-morrow,  father!”  and  he  filled 
into  two  glasses  the  wine  still  remaining  in  the 
flask.  “ Good-by  to  our  fortune,  and  bad  luck 
go  with  her — I puff  the  prostitute  away — Si  ce- 
leres  quatit  pennas,  you  remember  what  we  used 
to  say  at  Grey  friars — resigno  (pue  dedit,  et  mea 
virtute  me  involvo,  probamque  pauperism  sine  dote 
queero .”  And  he  pledged  his  father,  who  drank 
his  wine,  his  hand  shaking  as  he  raised  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  and  his  kind  voice  trembling  as  he 
uttered  the  well-known  old  school  words,  with 
an  emotion  that  was  as  sacred  as  a prayer.  Once 
more,  and  with  hearts  full  of  love,  the  two  men 
embraced.  Clive’s  voice  would  tremble  now  if 
he  told  the  story  as  it  did  when  ho  spoke  it  to 
me  in  happier  times,  one  calm  summer  evening 
when  we  sat  together  and  talked  of  dear  old 
days. 

Thomas  Newcome  explained  to  his  son  the 
plan,  which,  to  his  mind  as  he  came  away  from 
the  City  after  the  day’s  misfortunes,  he  thought 
it  was  best  to  pursue.  The  women  and  the 
child  were  clearly  best  out  of  the  way.  “ And 
you  too,  my  boy,  must  be  on  duty  with  them 
until  I send  for  you,  which  I will  do  if  your 
presence  can  be  of  the  least  service  to  me,  or  is 
called  for  by — by — our  honor,”  said  the  old  man 
with  a drop  in  his  voice.  “ You  must  obey  me 
in  this,  dear  Clive,  as  you  have  done  in  every 
thing,  and  been  a good,  and  dear,  and  obedient 
son  to  me.  God  pardon  me  for  having  trusted 
to  my  own  simple  old  brains  too  much,  and  not 
to  you  who  knew  so  much  better.  You  will 
obey  me  this  once  more,  my  boy — you  will  prom- 
ise me  this,”  and  the  old  man  as  he  spoke  took 
Clive’s  hand  in  both  his,  and  fondly  caressed  it. 

Then  with  a shaking  hand  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  his  old  purse  with  the  steel  rings,  which 
he  had  worn  for  many  and  many  a long  year. 

Clive  remembered  it,  and  his  father’s  face  how 
it  would  beam  with  delight,  when  he  used  to 
take  that  very  purse  out  in  Clive's  boyish  days 
and  tip  him  just  after  he  left  school.  “ Here 
are  some  notes  and  some  goy,”  he  said.  44  It 
is  Rosey’s,  honestly,  Clive  dear,  her  hnlf-vearis 
dividend  for  which  you  w ill  give  an  order,  please, 
to  Sherrick.  He  has  been  very  kind  and  good, 
Sherrick.  All  the  servants  were  providentially 
paid  last  week — there  are  only  the  outstanding 
week’s  bills  out — we  shall  manage  to  meet  those 
I dare  say.  And  you  will  sec  that  Rosey  only 
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takes  away  spch  clothes  for  herself  and  her  baby 
as  are  actually  necessary,  won’t  you,  dear  ? the 
plain  things  you  know — none  of  the  fineries — 
they  may  be  packed  in  a petara  or  two,  and  you 
will  take  them  with  you — but  the  pomps  and 
vanities,  you  know,  we  will  leave  behind — the 
pearls  and  bracelets,  and  the  plate,  and  all  that 
rubbish — and  I will  make  an  inventory  of  them 
to-morrow  when  you  are  gone  and  give  them 
up,  every  rupee’s  worth,  Sir,  every  ana,  by  Jove, 
to  the  creditors. 

The  darkness  had  fallen  by  this  time,  and 
the  obsequious  butler  entered  to  light  the  din- 
ing-room lamps.  “ You  have  been  a very  good 
and  kind  servant  to  us,  Martin,”  says  the  Col- 
onel, making  him  a low  bow ; “ I should  like  to 
shake  you  by  the  hand.  We  must  part  com- 
pany now,  and  I have  no  doubt  you  and  your 
fellow-servants  will  find  good  places,  all  of  you, 
as  you  merit,  Martin — as  you  merit.  Great 
losses  have  fallen  upon  our  family — we  are  ru- 
ined, Sir — we  are  ruined  I The  great  Bundel- 
cund  Banking  Company  has  stopped  payment 
in  India,  and  our  branch  here  must  stop  on 
Monday.  Thank  my  friends  down  stairs  for 
their  kindness  to  me  and  my  family.”  Martin 
bowed  in  silence  with  great  respect  He  and 
his  comrades  in  the  servants’  hall  had  been  ex- 
pecting this  catastrophe,  quite  as  long  as  the 
Colonel  himself,  who  thought  he  had  kept  his 
affairs  so  profoundly  secret.  \ 

Clive  went  up  into  his  women’s  apartments, 
looking  with  but  little  regret,  I dare  say,  round 
those  cheerless  nuptial  chambers  with  all  their 
gaudy  fittings ; the  fine  looking-glasses,  in  which 
poor  Roscy’s  little  person  had  been  reflected; 
the  silken  curtains  under  which  he  had  lain  by 
the  poor  child’s  side,  wakeful  and  lonely.  Here 
he  found  his  child’s  nurse,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
wife’s  mother,  busily  engaged  with  a multiplic- 
ity of  boxes;  with  flounces,  feathers,  fal-lals, 
and  finery  which  they  were  stowing  away  in 
this  trunk  and  that ; while  the  baby  lay  on  its 
little  pink  pillow  breathing  softly,  a little  pearly 
fist  placed  close  to  its  mouth.  The  aspect  of 
the  tawdry  vanities  scattered  here  and  there, 
chafed  and  annoyed  the  young  man.  He  kicked 
the  robes  over  with  his  foot.  When  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie interposed  with  loud  ejaculations,  he 
sternly  bade  her  to  be  silent,  and  not  wake  the 
child.  His  words  were  not  to  be  questioned 
when  he  spoke  in  that  manner.  “You  will  take 
nothing  with  you,  Rosey,  but  what  is  strictly 
necessary — only  two  or  three  of  your  plainest 
dresses,  and  what  is  required  for  the  boy.  What 
is  in  this  trunk  ?”  Mrs.  Mackenzie  stepped  for- 
ward and  declared,  and  the  nurse  vowed  upon 
her  honor,  and  the  lady’s  maid  asserted  really 
now  upon  her  honor  too,  that  there  was  nothing 
but  what  was  most  strictly  necessary  in  that 
trunk,  to  which  affidavits,  when  Clive  applied 
to  his  wife,  she  gave  a rather  timid  assent. 

“ Where  are  the  keys  of  that  trunk  ?”  Upon 
Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  exclamation  of  “ What  non- 
sense !**  Clive,  putting  his  foot  upon  the  flimsy 
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off  unless  it  was  instantly  opened.  Obeying 
this  grim  summons,  the  fluttering  women  pro- 
duced the  keys,  and  the  black  box  was  opened 
before  him. 

The  box  was  found  to  contain  a number  of 
objects  which  Clive  pronounced  to  bo  by  no 
means  necessary  to  his  wife's  and  child's  exist- 
ence. Trinket  boxes  and  favorite  little  gim- 
cracks,  chains,  rings,  and  pearl  necklaces,  the 
tiara  poor  Rosey  had  worn  at  court — the  feath- 
ers and  the  gorgeous  train  which  had  decorated 
the  little  person — all  these  were  found  packed 
away  in  this  one  receptacle;  and  in  another 
box,  I am  sorry  to  say,  were  silver  forks  and 
spoons  (the  butler  wisely  judging  that  the  rich 
and  splendid  electrotype  ware  might  as  well  be 
left  behind) — all  the  silver  forks,  spoons,  and 
ladles,  and  our  poor  old  friend  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  which  these  female  robbers  would  have 
carried  out  of  the  premises. 

Mr.  Clive  Newcome  burst  out  into  fierce  laugh- 
ter when  he  saw  the  cocoa-nut  tree ; he  laughed 
so  loud  that  baby  woke,  and  his  mother-in-law 
called  him  a brute,  and  the  nurse  ran  to  give 
its  accustomed  quietus  to  the  little  screaming 
infant.  Rosey’s  eyes  poured  forth  a torrent  of 
little  protests,  and  she  would  have  cried  yet 
more  loudly  than  the  other  baby,  had  not  her 
husband,  again  fiercely  checking  her,  sworn 
with  a dreadful  oath,  that  unless  she  told  him 
the  whole  truth,  “ By  heavens  she  should  leave 
the  house  with  nothing  but  what  covered  herP 
Even  the  Campaigner  could  not  make  head 
against  Clive's  stern  resolution  ; and  the  incip- 
ient insurrection  of  the  maids  and  the  mistresses 
was  quelled  by  his  spirit.  The  lady’s  maid,  a 
flighty  creature,  received  her  wages  and  took  her 
leave ; but  the  nurse  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  quit  her  little  nursling  so  suddenly,  and 
accompanied  Clive's  household  in  the  journey 
upon  which  those  poor  folks  were  bound.  What 
stolen  goods  were  finally  discovered  when  the 
family  reached  foreign  part9  were  found  in  Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s  trunks,  not  in  her  daughter's ; a sil- 
ver filigree  basket,  a few  tea-spoons,  baby’s  gold 
coral,  and  a costly  crimson  velvet-bound  copy 
of  the  Hon.  Miss  Grimstone’s  Church  Service, 
to  which  articles,  having  thus  appropriated  them, 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  henceforward  laid  claim  as  her 
own. 

So  when  the  packing  was  done  a cab  was 
called  to  receive  the  modest  trunks  of  this  fugi- 
tive family — the  coachman  was  bidden  to  put 
his  horses  to  again,  and  for  the  last  time  poor 
Rosey  Ncwcome  sate  in  her  own  carriage,  to 
which  the  Colonel  conducted  her  with  his  court- 
ly old  bow,  kissing  the  baby  as  it  slept  once 
more  unconscious  in  its  nurse’s  embrace,  and 
bestowing  a very  grave  and  polite  parting  salute 
upon  the  Campaigner. 

Then  Clive  and  his  father  entered  a cab  on 
which  the  trunks  were  borne,  and  they  drove 
to  the  Tower  Stairs,  where  the  ship  lay  which 
was  to  convey  them  out  of  England ; and  dar- 
ing that  journey,  no  doubt,  they  talked  over 
their  altered  prospects,  and  I am  sme  Clive’s 
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father  blessed  life  «?on  foruliy , and  committed  j nfb;rward,  when  lie  found  it  Imaging  in  Ridley  V 
him  ami  Lis  family  to  a good  God'*  gracious  • studio. 

keeping,  and  thought  of  him  with  gaered  love  I Have  said  that  wo  none  of  as  were  aware 


when  they  hud  parted,  and  lit  pm  as  Newcomo 
lmd  re  tin  ae d to  his  lonely  'house,  to  watJcJj  atpl 


at  ibfe  time  what  was  the  real  stale  of  Colonel 
finances,  ami  hoped  that,  after  giv- 


xo  think,  of  his  ruined  fort ttne.>,  ami  to  pray  that  \ h‘ig  sxjt  every  shilling  of  his  property  which  ww 
he  might  have  courage  trader  them  ; Unit  he  j confiscated  to  the  creditors  of  the  Bunk,  he  hid 
might  toil*  hfe  Oivu  fate  hodorahir;  and  that  a j »tUI,  from  life  retiring  peiudoa  tmd  military  ol- 
gvuife  one  .might  bo'  dealt  to  those  beloved  h&  | iowanc**,  at  feast  enough  rqmutWy  to  tatwn- 
it  g$  uhum  bis  life  had  been  &wnfit  On  one  occasion,  Laving  business 

Vkifc  | in  the  City,  I there  met  Mr.  SherrieL  Affairs 

I:  had  been ptipg.  ill  with  that  gentleman — he  had 
Wen  let  in  terribly,  he  inform- 
ed me,  by  Lord  I*svamfe  *a« 
Hd<*£r»y\  — having  had  hirjp: 
money  transactions  yriih  life 
lurdfhipv  “ There**  none  of 
them  «*  g*Jod  as  old  New- 
come i/’-Mr.  Sherrie k said  with 
a Hgh ; u that  wes  a good  one 
— tinit  wax  an  honest  tma  if 
ever  1 one— with  an  more 
guiles,  ami  no  tnoftf  itfejfc  v*f 


cUAPTEh  i XXSJ 
Ml  d#Atin% 

Whk*.  tVie  sain  of  Coloa^l  Newvdme's  effects 
took  place,  u frfend  of  the  bumly  bo  u g h r.  in.  for 
a few  >hilfh)g%  those  two  Mvonfe  which  imd 
hiiUg,  u-  we  have  said,  in  the  good  man’s 
diamben  and  fur  tvliith  no  h ingle  broker  pres- 
ent had  the.  heart  to  Lid,  The  hcul  of  CUVefe 
fMtfer,  pointed  % Limseif.  which  had  always 
kv.pt  tr>  phiv'c  in  the  young  mans  * audio,  tu- 
gothei:  with  n lot  of  bis  oil  fetching*,  easisfe, 
Htjd  pedaling  npj>ar«t;usr  wore  purr  bused  by  th»* 
faithful  J.  J.,  who  kept  then*  fljinl  !•<-  friethi 
ahonld  ret nru  to  London  and  ctuhdm  tUenv 
fcnd  who  *hoyfej4  the  Loot  generous  solicitude 
in  CL  - iK  hiUf.  d.  J v. n*  ej^-ted  of  tlife: 
lioyal  AcadetoV  ihff  y ear,  Tind  Cl&fe,  it  was 
dviife.uk  whfe  working  Kurd  at  .the.  juttJWiou  ' 
which  he  had  utway*  loved  , far  iw  >ent  over 
three  pfeuw*  to  1 W Academy,  and  i mm-jr 
knew  man  mure  mortified  jfcinm  tlio  affectionate 
J.  J.,  when,  two  of  these  unlucky  pieces  were 
rejected  by  the  committee  for  the  year.  One 
pretty  little  piece,  called  ‘‘The  Stranded  Boat,” 
got  a fair  place  on  the  Exhibition  walls,  and, 
you  may  be  sure,  was  loudly  praised  by  a cer- 
tain critic  in  the  “ Pall  Mull  Gazette.”  The 
picture  was  sedd  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  price  of  twenty-five  pounds,  which 
the  artist  demanded;  and,  when  the  kind  J.  J. 
wrote  to  inform  liis  friend  of  this  satisfactory 
circumstance,  and  to  say  that  he  held  the  money 
at  Clive’s  disposal,  the  latter  replied,  with  many 
expressions  of  sincere  gratitude,  at  the  same 
time  begging  him  directly  to  forward  the  money, 
with  our  old  friend  Thomas  Newcome’s  love,  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mason,  at  Newcome.  But  J.  J. 
never  informed  his  friend  that  he  himself  was 
the  purchaser  of  the  picture;  nor  was  Clive 
mad n it^  the  fact  until  some  timo 


| business  than  a baby. 
didn't  he  tike  my  advice, 
poor  edd  cove  ? he.  might  feu 
Comfortable  now.  Why  did  be  sell  away  that 
annuity,  Mr.  PcndoimisV  I got  is  done  f ai 
him  when  nobody  else  perhaps  could  have 
got  it  do  in:  for  him  — for  the  security  VmS 
worth  twopence  if  Newsome  wasn’t  &u  kousaA 
man  • but  I know  he  is,  n»&  would  rather  ki wnrtj 
and  eat  the  rutife  off  h^  fingtjra  than  not  iuep 
to  his  word,  the  old  trump  l And  wbun  hr. 
came  to  iuv,  u good  two  mouth*  before  the 
smash  of  the  Batik.  which  1 knew  tt,  tSirk  x.tia 
that  it  muH  he  cutne  jand 

raised  three  thousand  potyld*  lo  meet  tli^a 
4— vl  elect iunecriiig  bills,  ligving  to  pay  Gw- 
yers,  j>rt?miuin?  life  - htsuifuuoE^*' 

you  know  the  whole,  game  Mr.  P.-^l  as  grs'** 
went  dow  n on  my  knuc*  to  hitri—4  Uxe 

North  fiml  Sou fh  Aru^rkuti Cotfee-bouscT  whew* 
bo  -wn*  to  meet  the  party  about  the  nunrey,  nn<t 
vui.},  4 f Lionel,  douT  rabc  h—i  tel!  you*  hn.  'it 
^tand  it  guits  ftlong  wdb  Utu  lauikrupli^ 

ihat'ji  a-coiiiing^ — bin  be  wouidifL,  6ii- — be  weal 
on  like  an  old  Bengal  tiger,  roaring  about  his 
honor ; be  paid  the  bills  every  shilling — infernal 
long  bills  they  were — and  it’s  my  belief  that,  at 
this  minute,  he  ain't  got  fifty  pounds  a year  of 
his  own  to  spend.  I would  send  him  back  my 
commission — I would,  by  Jove! — only  times  is 
so  bad,  and  that  rascal  Levant  has  let  me  in.  It 
went  to  my  heart  to  take  thoold  cock's  money — 
but  it’s  gone — that  and  ever  so  much  more — and 
Lady  Whi ttl cseu’s  cliapcl  too,  Mr.  I\  Han£ 
that  young  Levant" 

Squeezing  my  hand  afier  this  speech,  Sher- 
riek  ran  across  the  street  after  some  other  cap- 
italist who  was  entering  the  JDiddlescx  Insur- 
ance Office,  and  left  me  very  much  grieved  and 
dismayed  at  finding  that  my  worst  fears  in  re- 
gard to  Thomas  Newcome  were  confirmedL 
Should  we  confer  with  his  wealthy  family  re- 
specting the  Ccdonel’s  imj>ovcmheil  comliMoa  ? 


the  xmri&mg'. 


between  me  and  Laura  vli&t 
at  unr  rate  i abould  £xi  and 
se»  CTtf  e.  Out  t'riehtfe* W. 

deed,  were  At  a Very  riioit 

distance  from  ns,  audrh*r* 
ing  exiibd  themselves  from 
England*  could  yet  see  if# 
their  windows 
iti/  eKw  ddy,  B<mj- 
ia$te  yt*£  llielr 
abiding  pWe—refiige  af 
ftio  ns*  c4s  - pf 
-Briutytr 

*— *$d  'Mrihiti  ( ( km .4!;,'  porr. 
r betook  tity  jgrf  frjicedOv, 
Imping  the  adibcefs  ofCc.jU; 
ond  ^owcuftie.  llii^ibdr 
ten*  w*ro  in  a .0iei  graiop 
gtwym  street  of’  ihe  Old 
X\kv%  .ttene  of  the  fam- 
ily :mtn  At  home  when  I 
caHeil.  Tlmre  was,  in*, 
deed,  no  gemmi  to  an- 
swer the  bell,  but  t htf 
^)(w3»naUired  Prcmdi  d<s 
jaiestje  of  a neighfc  irnig 
lodger  told  jnc  tUni  iha 
younjj  Mcmriear  went  out 
every  day  to  moke  ids  de- 
signs, And  that  1 should 


^ proUibly  tjn».l  ties  elder 

U—rA.  gentleman  Uppip  th*>  r am  - 

Jiturtj  where  he  vuir  in  tha 
custom  of  going  every  dipr. 

. 1 strolled  rd/y«^  by  U«o^: 

• pretty  old  walLs  and  iUeri- 

|p§§§?1r,':  ; • tionSj.  under  the  pleasant 
; ; v f • i ■ v’?' y>  teem  which  shadow  them;< 

npd  ?he  gray  old  gabled  hpute*  from  w hich  yon 
lywfe  down  $£*>&  the  gay  new  mty;  and  the  busy 
{■•on,  ami  the  pkr*  stfgrehu^.HTO  the 
>ei*,  With  a bomired  white  sails  Or  bWk^. 

«inok?ti£  -*raa4ft«r$r  and  hotmded  ly  the.  friend- 
ly lines  of  ihe  bright  En^ii’sh  shorn.  In  era 

are  few  jvroe|>ec^  more  efranmug  than  ihe  *l?*r 
miliar  riew  from  thos^  iold  French  \t alls— few 
places  where;,  young  t hi Idrfeu  may  jiny.  .wnd 
rummaging  old  age  impose  more  pletid.dii  ll  V tha  h 
on  th 050  poonfcsiul  tan)  part  gardens;;' • , ;v\  r 
X found  our  dear  eld  mend  HeaOid  px\  0%  o f 
the  b&nehes,  a n^wspapiir  his  kiH'<.‘i.  'a?i<l  by 
hi*  enle  a retbdu\d;e*l  iioVErendMa**.  wjKta 
vrti(*e  lap  Thomas  iTeweoina  iha  younger  lny 
'dieping,  The  Colon  a l>  fhve  ilu*h-d  up  when 
bo  saw  xne.  As  be  advanced  a *tep<  Jut  two  to- 
ward me  J rould  sec  that  %v  ^wihJotl  io  l?j* 
walk*  1 lis  bair  had. grown  alm^t  quire  wbtte- 
Ho  hiuked,  now  u>  k;  iubrO  thiU:  bfe  age*— lie 
widows  carriage  l »«  rear  had  been  so  cm 01. 
Whose  figiire  bad  *0  atmight  and  niaulj, 

I was  '.cry  much  moved  at  meeribg  141%  niul 


lVa.i  his  brother  II ob^dn  ^owcOine  of  U ^ 

•Ai  for  Ait  Humes,  tbn  ^uuirel  lietWceo  jlrro  %4 
hw  uuclc  hitd  :bgcn 
of  relief  Jfcutn  ibot  qtmr%fv 
put  to  ip*Hvy  in  the  first  non tcit- 

txi  dertiou ; hndcomd  fonvani  ftgnin  immedmte- 
Jy  <«n  lus  ancles  rusigrjaii*m#  bin  again  tool  been 
1k^»*u  by  a more  liheiul  eAmlidatc,,  bts  fjl)ot>- 
*bim  .former  friend^  Mr,  lligg 


who  forninlly 

dedared  ngntn«f  Sit  parties— utid  who  dmvo 
Kim  finally  0-tvt  of  the  re^vasetnhrJiou  of  '’3S‘/:w- 
Fmm  gentlerouti  it  srws  of 
for  Colonel  \Ncwcomf-s  frlewdii  to  %- 


coarse, 

|>wi  relief. 

How  to  aid  liitn  S’  He  wa^  promf-^p/kAt  work 
— jrcwrJy  ^©reiiiy  years  old.  ^f>b.  why  did 
vliofe  v.raet  HcadcuudimB  refuse  Qlcro'H  j>ie- 
i,  r—  cries  Laura.  n l bare  no  paf  ieoee  mth 
them — h-ivd  tbe  pietarev  Won  fctfb&H&f/I  know 
who  migL  t b^tve  iHmgbt  that  h»  Vain 

now.  Ifc  \v4idd  ausyKJCt  «t  once,  and  send  her 
m^nc.Y  avvay.  OU,  i5en  t.Mhy,  wbj  didn’t  be 
come  when  X ^bat  letter  tQ  DniascJs  ?^ 

XVt>m  persons  so  poorly  endowed  with  money 
as  oursebes,  aay  help,  but  of  the  merest  tew- 
l<irkty  imiure^  was  oui*  of  die  qut»Ubtt  We 
kDe«r  oar  I fiends  ! 00  well  not  to  know  that 
they  would  iiisdoiu  to  te^eivc  it.  It  whs  agmc <J 


nt  seeing  the  sad  tracer  which  pain  m»a  grief 
had  left  in  the  cnuntcnAncu  of  1 lie4  dear  old 
man. 

you  are;  tome  to  aec  jii^  my  good  y^wtg 
cried  the  Colouel  with  a trembling 
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voice.  44  It  is  very,  very  kind  of  you.  Is  not 
this  a pretty  drawing-room  to  receive  our  friends 
in  ? We  have  not  many  of  them  now ; Boy 
and  I come  and  sit  here  for  hours  every  day. 
Hasn’t  he  grown  a fine  boy  ? He  can  say  sev- 
eral words  now,  Sir,  and  can  walk  surprisingly 
well.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to  walk  with  his 
grandfather,  and  then  Marie  will  not  have  the 
trouble  to  wait  upon  either  of  us.”  He  repeat- 
ed this  sentiment  in  his  pretty  old  French,  and 
turning  with  a bow  to  Marie.  The  girl  said 
Monsieur  knew  very  well  that  she  did  not  de- 
sire better  than  to  come  out  with  baby ; that  it 
was  better  than  staying  at  home,  pardieu;  and, 
the  clock  striking  at  this  moment,  she  rose  up 
with  her  child,  crying  out  that  it  was  time  to 
return,  or  Madame  would  scold. 

44  Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  rather  a short  temper,” 
the  Colonel  said,  with  a gentle  smile.'  44  Poor 
thing,  she  has  had  a great  deal  to  bear  in  con- 
sequence, Pen,  of  my  imprudence.  I am  glad 
you  never  took  shares  in  our  bank.  I should 
not  be  so  glad  to  see  you  as  I am  now,  if  I had 
brought  losses  upon  you  as  I have  upon  so  many 
of  my  friends.”  I,  for  my  part,  trembled  to 
hear  that  the  good  old  man  was  under  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Campaigner. 

“Bayham  sends  me  the  paper  regularly,  he 
is  a very  kind,  faithful  creature.  How  glad  I 
am  that  he  has  got  a snug  berth  in  the  City! 
His  company  really  prospers,  I am  happy  to 
think,  unlike  some  companies  you  know  of, 
Pen.  I have  read  your  two  speeches,  Sir,  and 
Olive  and  I liked  them  very  much.  The  poor 
boy  works  all  day  at  his  pictures.  You  know 
he  has  sold  one  at  the  exhibition,  which  has 
given  us  a great  deal  of  heart — and  he  has  com- 
pleted two  or  three  more — and  I am  sitting  to 
him  now  for — what  do  you  think,  Sir?  forBeli- 
sarius.  Will  you  give  Belisarius  and  the  Obo- 
lus  kind  word  ?” 

44  My  dear,  dear  old  friend,”  I said,  in  great 
emotion,  “if  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to 
take  my  Obolus  or  to  use  my  services  in  any 
way,  you  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  ever 
I had  from  your  generous  bounties  in  old  days. 
Look,  Sir,  I wear  the  watch  which  you  gave  me 
when  you  went  to  India.  Did  you  not  tell  me 
then  to  look  over  Clive  and  serve  him  if  I 
could  ? Can’t  I serve  him  now  ?”  and  I went 
on  further  in  this  strain,  asseverating  with  great 
warmth  and  truth  that  my  wife’s  affection  and 
my  own  were  most  sincere  for  both  of  them, 
and  that  our  pride  would  be  to  be  able  to  help 
such  dear  friends. 

The  Colonel  said  I had  a good  heart,  and  my 
wife  had,  though — though — He  did  not  finish 
this  sentence,  but  I could  interpret  it  without 
need  of  its  completion.  My  wife  and  the  two 
ladies  of  Colonel  Ncwcome’s  family  never  could 
bo  friends,  however  much  my  poor  Laura  tried 
to  be  intimate  with  these  women.  Her  very 
efforts  at  intimacy  caused  a frigidity  and  hau- 
teur which  Laura  could  not  overcome.  Little 
Roscr  and  her  mother  set  us  down  as  two  aris- 
tocrariopersonagef,  nor  for  our  parts  were  we 
Digitized  by^jOHyle 


very  much  disturbed  at  this  opinion  of  the  Cam- 
paigner and  little  Rosa. 

I talked  with  the  Colonel  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  about  his  affairs,  which  indeed  were 
very  gloomy,  and  Clive’s  prospects,  of  which 
he  strove  to  present  as  cheering  a view  as 
possible.  He  was  obliged  to  confirm  the  news 
which  Sherrick  had  given  me,  and  to  own, 
in  fact,  that  all  his  pension  was  swallowed  up 
by  a payment  of  interest  and  life  insurance 
for  sums  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
borrow.  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than 
meet  his  engagements?  Thank  God,  he  had 
Clive’s  full  approval  for  what  he  had  done 
— had  communicated  the  circumstance  to  his 
son  almost  immediately  after  it  took  place,  and 
that  was  a comfort  to  him — an  immense  com- 
fort. 44  For  the  women  are  very  angry,”  said 
the  poor  Colonel ; 44  you  see  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  laws  of  honor,  at  least  as  we  under- 
stand them;  and  perhaps  I was  wrong  in  hid- 
ing the  truth,  as  I certainly  did,  from  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie, but  I acted  for  the  best — I hoped  against 
hope  that  some  chance  might  turn  in  our  favor. 

God  knows,  I had  a hard  task  enough  in  wear- 
ing a cheerful  face  for  months,  and  in  following 
my  little  Rosa  about  to  her  parties  and  balls; 
but  poor  Mrs.  Mackenzie  has  a right  to  be  angiy, 
only  I wish  my  little  girl  did  not  side  with  her 
mother  so  entirely,  for  the  loss  of  her  affection 
gives  mo  great  pain.” 

So  it  was  as  I suspected.  The  Campaigner 
ruled  over  this  family,  and  added  to  all  their 
distresses  by  her  intolerable  presence  and  tyr- 
anny. “Why,  Sir,”  I ventured  to  ask,  “if,  as 
I gather  from  you — and  I remember,”  I added, 
with  a laugh, 44  certain  battles  royal  which  Clive 
described  to  me  in  old  days — if  you  and  the 
Campai — Mrs.  Mackenzie  do  not  agree,  why 
should  she  continue  to  live  with  yon,  when  you 
would  all  be  so  much  happier  apart  ?” 

44  She  has  a right  to  live  in  the  house,”  says 
the  Colonel ; 44  it  is  I who  have  no  right  in  it.  I 
am  a poor  old  pensioner,  don’t  you  sec,  subsisting 
on  Rosey’s  bounty.  We  live  on  the  hundred  a 
year  secured  to  her  at  her  marriage,  and  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  has  her  forty  pounds  of  pension 
which  she  adds  to  the  common  stock.  It  is  I 
who  have  made  away  with  even'  shilling  of 
Rosey’s  .£17,000,  God  help  mo ! and  with  £1500 
of  her  mother’s.  They  put  their  little  means 
together,  and  they  keep  us  — me  and  CIitc. 
What  can  we  do  for  a living?  Great  God! 
What  can  we  do  ? Why,  I am  so  useless  that 
even  when  my  poor  boy  earned  £25  for  his  pic- 
ture, I felt  we  were  bound  to  send  it  to  Sarah 
Mason,  and  you  may  fancy  when  this  came  to 
Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  ears,  what  a life  my  boy  and 
I led.  % I have  never  spoken  of  these  things  to 
any  mortal  soul — I even  don’t  speak  of  them 
with  Clive — but  seeing  your  kind,  honest  face 
has  made  me  talk — you  must  pardon  my  gar- 
rulity— I am  growing  old,  Arthur.  This  pov- 
erty and  these  quarrels  have  beaten  my  spirit 
down  — there,  I shall  talk  on  this  subject  no 
more.  I wish,  Sir,  I could  ask  you  to  dine  with 
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us,  but” — and  here  he  smiled — “we  must  get 
the  leave  of  the  higher  powers." 

I was  determined,  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and 
Campaigners,  to  see  my  old  friend  Clive,  and 
insisted  on  walking  back  with  the  Colonel  to 
his  lodgings,  at  the  door  of  which  we  met  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  and  her  daughter.  Rosa  blushed 
up  a little — looked  at  her  mamma — and  then 
greeted  me  with  a hand  and  a courtesy.  The 
Campaigner  also  saluted  me  in  a majestic  but 
amicable  manner,  made  no  objection  even  to 
my  entering  her  apartments  and  seeing  tlte  con - 
dition  to  which  they  were  reduced:  this  phrase  was 
uttered  with  particular  emphasis  and  a signifi- 
cant look  toward  the  Colonel,  who  bowed  his 
meek  head  and  preceded  me  into  the  lodgings, 
which  were  in  truth  very  homely,  pretty,  and 
comfortable.  The  Campaigner  was  an  excel- 
lent manager — restless,  bothering,  brushing  per- 
petually. Such  fugitive  gimcracks  as  they  had 
brought  away  with  them  decorated  the  litfle 
salon.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  took  the  entire 
command,  even  pressed  me  to  dine  and  par- 
take, if  so  fashionable  a gentleman  would  con- 
descend to  partake,  of  a humble  exile’s  fare. 
No  fare  was  perhaps  very  pleasant  to  me  in 
company  with  that  woman,  but  I wanted  to  see 
my  dear  old  Clive,  and  gladly  accepted  his  vol- 
uble mother-in-law’s  not  disinterested  hospital- 
ity. She  beckoned  the  Colonel  aside;  whis- 
pered to  him,  putting  something  into  his  hand; 
on  which  he  took  his  hat  and  went  away.  Then 
Rosey  was  dismissed  upon  some  other  pretext, 
and  I had  the  felicity  to  be  left  alone  with  Mrs. 
Captain  Mackenzie. 

She  instantly  improved  the  occasion ; and 
with  great  eagerness  and  volubility  entered  into 
her  statement  of  the  present  affairs  and  position 
of  this  unfortunate  family.  She  described  dar- 
ling Rosdy’s  delicate  state,  poor  thing!  nursed 
with  tenderness  and  in  the  lap  of  luxury — 
brought  up  with  every  delicacy  and  the  fondest 
mother — never  knowing  in  the  least  how*  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  likely  to  fall  down  and  per- 
ish unless  the  kind  Campaigner  were  by  to  prop 
and  protect  her.  She  was  in  delicate  health 
— very  delicate — ordered  cod  liver  oil  by  the 
doctor.  Heaven  knows  how  he  could  be  paid  for 
those  expensive  medicines  out  of  the  pittance 
which  the  imprudence — the  most  culpable  and 
designing  imprudence,  and  extravagance,  and  folly 
of  Colonel  Newcome  had  reduced  them ! Look- 
ing out  from  the  window  ns  she  spoke,  I saw — 
we  both  satv — the  dear  old  gentleman  sadly  ad- 
vancing toward  the  house,  a parcel  in  his  hand. 
Seeing  his  near  approach,  and  that  our  inter- 
view w as  likely  to  come  to  an  end,  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie rapidly  whispered  to  me  that  she  knew 
I had  a good  heart — that  I had  been  blest  by 
Providence  with  a fine  fortune,  which  I knew 
how  to  keep  better  than  some  folks — and  that  if, 
as  no  doubt  was  my  intention — for  with  what 
other  but  a charitable  view  could  I have  come 
to  see  them — and  most  generous  and  noble  was 
it  of  you  lo  come,  and  I always  thought  it  of 
you,  Mr.  P$ndcnnis,  whatever  other  people  said 
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to  the  contrary.  If  I proposed  to  give  them 
relief,  which  was  most  needful— and  for  which 
a mother’s  blessings  would  follow  me — let  it  be 
to  her,  the  Campaigner,  that  my  loan  should 
be  confided — for  as  for  the  Colonel,  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  a shilling,  and  has  already 
flung  away  vnmense  sums  upon  some  old  woman 
he  keeps  in  the  countiy,  leaving  his  darling 
Rosey  without  the  actual  necessaries  of  life. 

The  woman’s  greed  and  rapacity — the  flat- 
tery with  which  she  chose  to  belabor  me  at  din- 
ner, so  choked  and  disgusted  me,  that  I could 
hardly  swallow  the  meal,  though  my  poor  old 
friend  had  been  sent  out  to  purchase  a paU 
from  the  pastry-cook’s  for  my  especial  refection. 
Clive  was  not  at  the  dinner.  He  seldom  re- 
turned till  late  at  night  on  sketching  days. 
Neither  his  wife  nor  his  mother-in-law  seemed 
much  to  miss  him ; and  seeing  that  the  Cam- 
paigner engrossed  the  entire  share  of  the  con- 
versation, and  proposed  not  to  leave  me  for  five 
minutes  alone  with  the  Colonel,  I took  leave 
rather  speedily  of  my  entertainers,  leaving  a 
message  for  Clive,  and  a prayer  that  he  would 
come  and  see  me  at  my  hotel. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

IX  WHICH  HKL1SABTDB  BSTTONS  FROM  XXULK. 

I was  sitting  in  the 
dusk  in  my  room  at  the 
Hotel  des  Bains,  when 
the  visitor  for  whom  I 
hoped  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  person  of 
Clive,  with  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  broad  hat, 
and  a shaggy  beard,  which 
he  had  thought  fit  in  his 
quality  of  painter  to  as- 
sume. Our  greeting  it 
need  not  be  said  was 
warm ; and  our  talk, 
which  extended  far  into 
the  night,  very  friendly 
and  confidential.  If  I 
make  my  readers  confi- 
dants in  Mr.  Clive’s  pri- 
vate affairs,  I ask  my 
friend’s  pardon  for  narrating  his  history  in  their 
behoof.  The  world  had  gone  veiy  ill  with  my 
poor  Clive,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  pecuniary 
losses  wfhich  had  visited  him  and  his  father  af- 
flicted him  near  so  sorely  as  the  state  of  his  home. 

In  a pique  with  the  woman  he  loved,  and  from 
that  generous  weakness  which  formed  part  of 
his  character,  and  which  led  him  to  acquiesce  in 
most  wishes  of  his  good  father,  the  young  man 
had  gratified  the  darling  desire  of  the  Colonel’s 
heart,  and  taken  the  wife  whom  his  two  old 
friends  brought  to  him.  Rosey,  who  was  also,  as 
we  have  shown,  of  a very  obedient  and  ductile 
nature,  had  acquiesced  gladly  enough  in  her 
momma’s  opinion,  that  she  w’ns  in  love  with  the 
rich  and  handsome  young  Clive,  and  accepted 
him  for  better  or  worso.  So  undoubtedly  would 

this  good  child  have  accepted  Captain  Hoby,  her 
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previous  adorer,  have  smilingly  promised  fidel- 
ity to  the  Captain  at  church,  and  have  made  a 
very  good,  happy,  and  sufficient  little  wife  for 
that  officer,  had  not  mamma  commanded  her  to 
jilt  him.  What  wonder  that  these  elders  should 
wish  to  see  their  two  dear  young  ones  united? 
They  began  with  suitable  age,  money,  good  tem- 
per, and  parents’  blessings.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that,  with  all  these  excellent  helps  to  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  a marriage  has  turned  out 
unfortunately — a pretty,  tight  ship  gone  to  wreck 
that  set  forth  on  its  voyage  with  cheers  from 
the  shore,  and  eveiy  prospect  of  fair  wind  and 
fine  weather. 

We  have  before  quoted  poor  Clive’s  simile  of 
the  shoes  with  which  his  good  old  father  pro- 
vided him — as  pretty  a little  pair  of  shoes  as 
need  be — only  they  did  not  fit  tfce  wearer.  If 
they  pinched  him  at  first,  how  they  blistered 
and  tortured  him  now!  If  Clive  was  gloomy 
and  discontented  even  when  the  honeymoon 
had  scarce  waned,  and  he  and  his  family  6at  at 
home  in  state  and  splendor  under  the  boughs 
of  the  famous  silver  cocoa-nut  tree ; what  was 
the  young  man’s  condition  now  in  poverty,  when 
they  had  no  love  along  with  a scant  dinner  of 
herbs;  when  his  mother-in-law  grudged  each 
. morsel  which  his  poor  old  father  ate — when  a 
vulgar,  coarse-minded  woman  pursued  with  bru- 
tal sarcasm  and  deadly  rancor  one  of  the  tender- 
est  and  noblest  gentlemen  in  the  world — when 
an  ailing  wife,  always  under  some  one’s  domin- 
ation, received  him  with  helpless  hysterical  cries 
and  reproaches — when  a coarse  female  tyrant, 
stupid,  obstinate,  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
the  son’s  kindly  genius,  or  the  father’s  gentle 
spirit,  bullied  over  both,  using  the  intolerable 
undeniable  advantage  which  her  actual  wrongs 
gave  her  to  tyrannize  over  these  two  wretched 
men!  He  had  never  heard  the  last  of  that 
money  which  they  had  sent  to  Mrs.  Mason, 
Clive  said.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
came  to  the  Campaigner’s  ears,  she  raised  such 
a storm  as  almost  killed  the  poor  Colonel,  and 
drove  his  son  half  mad.  She  seized  the  howl- 
ing infant,  vowing  that  its  unnatural  father  and 
grandfather  were  bent  upon  starving  it — she 
consoled  and  sent  Rosey  into  hysterics — she 
took  the  outlawed  parson  to  whose  church  they 
went,  and  the  choice  society  of  bankrupt  cap- 
tains, captains’  ladies,  fugitive  stock-brokers’ 
wives,  and  dingy  frequenters  of  billiard-rooms, 
and  refugees  from  the  Bench,  into  her  councils ; 
and  in  her  daily  visits  among  these  personages, 
and  her  walks  on  the  pier,  whither  she  trudged 
with  poor  Rosey  in  her  train,  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
made  known  her  own  wrongs  and  her  daughter’s 
— showed  how  the  Colonel,  having  robbed  and 
cheated  them  previously,  was  now  living  upon 
them,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Bolter,  the  levanting 
auctioneer’s  wife,  w’ould  not  make  the  poor  old 
man  a bow  when  she  met  him — that  Mrs.  Cap- 
tain Kitely,  "whose  husband  had  lain  for  seven 
years  past  in  Boulogne  jail,  ordered  her  son 
to  cut  Clive ; and  when,  the  child  being  sick, 
the  poor  old  Colonel  went  for  arrow-root  to 
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the  chemist’s,  young  Snooks,  the  apothecary’s 
assistant,  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  the 
powder  away  without  previously  depositing  the 
money. 

He  had  no  money,  Thomas  Newcome.  He 
gave  up  every  farthing.  After  having  impover- 
ished all  around  him,  he  had  no  right,  he  said, 
to  touch  a sixpence  of  the  wretched  pittance 
remaining  to  them — he  had  even  given  up  his 
cigar,  the  poor  old  man,  the  companion  and 
comforter  of  forty  years.  He  was  “ not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  money,”  Mrs.  Mackenzie  said, 
knd  the  good  man  owned  as  he  ate  his  scanty 
crust,  and  bowed  his  noble  old  head  in  silence 
under  that  cowardly  persecution. 

And  this,  at  the  end  of  threescore  and  seven 
or  eight  years,  was  to  be  the  close  of  a life  which 
had  been  spent  in  freedom  and  splendor,  and 
kindness  and  honor ; this  the  reward  of  the  no- 
blest heart  that  ever  beat — the  tomb  and  prison 
of  a gallant  warrior  who  had  ridden  in  twenty 
battles — whose  course  through  life  had  been  a 
bounty  wherever  it  had  passed — whose  name 
had  been  followed  by  blessings,  and  whose  ca- 
reer was  to  end  here — here — in  a mean  room, 
in  a mean  alley  of  a fpreign  town — a low  furi- 
ous woman  standing  over  him  and  stabbing  the 
kind,  defenseless  heart  with  killing  insult  and 
daily  outrage  1 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  dark,  Clive  told  me 
this  wretched  story,  which  was  wrung  from  him 
with  a passionate  emotion  that  I could  not  but 
keenly  share.  He  wondered  the  old  man  lived, 
Clive  said.  Some  of  the  women’s  taunts  and 
jibes,  as  he  could  see,  struck  his  father  so  that 
he  gasped  and  started  back  as  if  some  one  had 
lashed  him  with  a whip.  “He  would  make 
away  with  himself,”  said  poor  CUve,  “but  be 
deems  this  is  his  punishment,  and  that  he  must 
bear  it  os  long  os  it  pleases  God.  He  does  not 
care  for  his  own  losses,  as  far  as  they  concern 
himself ; but  these  reproaches  of  Mi's.  Macken- 
zie, and  some  things  which  were  said  to  him  in 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  by  one  or  two  widows  of 
old  friends,  who  were  induced  through  his  rep- 
resentations to  take  shares  in  that  infernal  Bank, 
have  affected  him  dreadfully.  I hear  him  lying 
awake  and  groaning  at  night,  God  bless  him. 
Great  God!  what  can  I do — what  can  I do?* 
burst  out  the  young  man  in  a dreadful  paroxyem 
of  grief.  “ I have  tried  to  get  lessons — I went 
to  London  on  the  deck  of  a steamer,  and  took 
a lot  of  drawings  with  me — tried  picture-dealers 
— pawnbrokers — Jew’s — Moss,  whom  you  may 
remember  at  Gandish’a,  and  who  gave  me,  for 
forty-two  drawings,  £18.  I brought  the  money 
back  to  Boulogne.  It  was  enough  to  pay  the 
doctor,  and  bury  our  last  poor  little  dead  baby. 
Tenez , Pen,  you  must  give  me  some  supper;  I 
have  had  nothing  all  day  but  a pain  de  deux  sous; 

I can’t  stand  it  at  home.  My  heart’s  almcfct 
broken — you  must  give  mo  some  money,  Pen, 
old  boy.  I know  you  will.  I thought  of  wTit- 
ing  to  you,  but  I wanted  to  support  myself,  you 
see.  When  I went  to  London  with  the  draw- 
ings I tried  George’s  chambers,  but  he  w as  in 
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the  country.  I saw  Crackthorpe  on  the  street, 
in  Oxford  Street,  bat  I coaid  not  face  him,  and 
bolted  down  Hanway-yard.  I tried,  and  I could 
not  ask  him,  and  I got  the  £18  from  Moss  that 
day,  and  came  home  with  it.” 

Give  him  money?  Of  coarse  I would  give 
him  money — my  dear  old  friend  I And,  as  an 
alterative  and  a wholesome  shock  to  check  that 
bnrst  of  passion  and  grief  in  which  the  poor  fel- 
low indulged,  I thought  fit  to  break  into  a very 
fierce  and  angry  invective  on  my  own  part,  which 
served  to  disguise  the  extreme  feeling  of  pain 
and  pity  that  I did  not  somehow  choose  to  ex- 
hibit. I rated  Clive  soundly,  and  taxed  him 
with  Unfriendliness  and  ingratitude  for  not  hav- 
ing sooner  applied  to  friends  who  would  think 
shame  of  themselves  while  he  was  in  need. 
Whatever  he  wanted  was  his  as  much  as  mine. 
I coaid  not  understand  how  the  necessity  of  the 
family  should,  in  trath,  be  so  extreme  as  he 
described  it,  for,  after  all,  many  a poor  family 
lived  upon  very  much  less ; but  1 uttered  none 
of  theso  objections,  checking  them  with  the 
thought  that  Clive,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Bou- 
logne, entirely  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  econ- 
omy, might  have  imprudently  engaged  in  ex- 
penses which  had  reduced  him  to  this  present 
destitution.* 

I took  the  liberty  of  asking  about  debts,  and 
of  these  Clive  gave  me  to  understand  there  were 
none — at  least  none  of  his,  or  his  father's  con- 
tracting. “If  we  were  too  proud  to  borrow, 
and  I think  we  were  wrong,  Pen,  my  dear  old 
boy — I think  we  were  wrong  now — at  least,  we 
were  too  proud  to  owe.  My  color-man  takes 
his  bill  out  in  drawings,  and  I think  owes  me  a 
trifle.  He  got  me  some  lessons  at  fifty  sous  a 
ticket — a pound  the  ten — from  an  economical 
swell  who  has  taken  a chateau  here,  and  has 
two  flunkies  in  livery.  He  has  four  daughters, 
who  take  advantage  of  the  lessons,  and  screws 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  poor  color-man’s  pencils 
and  drawing-paper.  Its  pleasant  work  to  give 
the  lessons  to  the  children,  and  to  be  patronized 
by  the  swell,  and  not  expensive  to  him,  is  it. 
Pen?  But  I don’t  mind  that,  if  I could  but 
get  lessons  enough;  for  you  see,  besides  our 
expenses  here,  we  must  have  some  more  money, 
and  the  dear  old  governor  would  die  outright 
if  poor  old  Sarah  Mason  did  not  get  her  £50 
a year.” 

And  now  there  arrived  a plentiful  supper, 
and  a bottle  of  good  wine,  of  which  the  giver 
was  not  sorry  to  partake  after  the  meagre  dinner 
at  three  o’clock,  to  which  I had  been  invited  by 
the  Campaigner ; and  it  was  midnight  when  I 
walked  back  with  my  friend  to  his  house  in  the 
upper  town ; and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  were 
shining  cheerily ; and  my  dear  Clive’s  face  wore 
an  expression  of  happiness,  such  as  I remem- 
bered in  old  days,  as  we  shook  hands  and  part- 
ed with  a “ God  bless  you!” 

* I did  not  know  at  tho  time  that  Mbs.  Mackenzie  hod 
taken  entire  superintendence  of  the  family  treasury — and 
that  this  exemplary  woman  was  putting  away,  as  she  had 
done  previously,  sundry  little  sums  to  meet  rainy  days. 
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To  Clive’s  friend,  revolving  these  things  in 
his  mind,  as  he  lay  in  one  of  those  most  snug 
and  comfortable  beds  at  the  excellent  Hotel  des 
Bains,  it  appeared  that  this  town  of  Boulogne 
was  a very  bad  market  for  the  artist’s  talents; 
and  that  he  had  best  bring  them  to  London, 
where  a score  of  old  friends  would  assuredly  be 
ready  to  help  him.  And  if  the  Colonel,  too, 
could  be  got  away  from  the  domination  of  the 
Campaigner,  I felt  certain  that  the  dear  old 
gentleman  could  but  profit  by  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence. My  wife  and  I at  this  time  inhabited7  a 
spacious  old  house  in  Queen’s  Square,  West- 
minster, where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  fa- 
ther and  son.  I knew  that  Laura  would  be 
delighted  to  welcome  these  guests — may  the 
wife  of  every  worthy  gentleman  who  reads  these 
pages  be  as  ready  to  receive  her  husband’s 
friends.  It  was  the  state  of  Rosey’s  health, 
and  the  Campaigner’s  authority  and  permission, 
about  which  I was  in  doub|>  and  whether  this 
lady’s  two  slaves  would  be  allowed  to  go  away. 

These  cogitations  kept  the  present  biogra- 
pher long  awake,  and  he  did  not  breakfast  next 
day  until  on  hour  before  noon.  I had  the  coffee- 
room  to  myself  by  chance,  and  my  meal  was 
not  yet  ended  when  the  waiter  announced  a 
lady  to  visit  Mr.  Fendennis,  and  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie made  her  appearance.  No  signs  of  care  or 
poverty  were  visible  in  the  attire  or  countenance 
of  the  buxom  widow.  A handsome  bonnet  dec- 
orated within  with  a profusion  of  poppies,  bine- 
[ bells,  and  ears  of  com ; a jewel  on  her  fore- 
head, not  costly,  but  splendid  in  appearance,  ’ 
and  glittering  artfully  over  that  central  spot 
from  which  her  wavy  chestnut  hair  parted,  to 
cluster  in  ringlets  round  her  ample  cheeks ; a 
handsome  India  shawl,  smart  gloves,  a rich  silk 
dress,  a neat  parasol  of  blue  with  pale  yellow 
lining,  a multiplicity  of  glittering  rings  and  a 
very  splendid  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  I 
remembered  in  former  days  as  hanging  round 
poor  Rosey’s  white  neck — all  these  adornments 
set  off  the  widow’s  person,  so  that  you  might 
have  thought  her  a wealthy  capitalist’s  lady, 
and  never  could  have  supposed  that  she  was  a 
poor,  cheated,  ruined,  robbed,  unfortunate  Cam- 
paigner. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  the  oc- 
cneil  of  this  lady.  She  paid  me  many  handsome 
compliments  abont  my  literary  works  — asked 
most  affectionately  for  dear  Mrs.  Fendennis  and 
the  dear  children — and  then,  as  I expected, 
coming  to  business,  contrasted  the  happiness 
and  genteel  position  of  my  wife  and  family  with 
the  misery  and  wrongs  of  her  own  blessed  child 
and  grandson.  She  never  could  call  that  child 
by  the  odious  name  which  he  received  at  his 
baptism.  I knew  what  bitter  reasons  she  had 
to  dislike  the  name  of  Thomas  Newcome. 

She  again  rapidly  enumerated  the  wrongs 
she  had  received  at  the  hands  of  that  gentle- 
man ; mentioned  the  vast  sums  of  money  out 
of  which  she  and  her  soul's  darling  had  been 
tricked  by  that  poor  muddle-headed  creature, 
to  say  no  worse  of  him ; and  described  finally 
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their  present  pressing  need.  The  doctors,  the 
burial,  Rosey’s  delicate  condition,  the  cost  of 
sweetbreads,  calf *s-foot  jelly,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
were  again  passed  in  a rapid  calculation  before 
me ; and  she  ended  her  speech  by  expressing 
her  gratification  that  I had  attended  to  her  ad- 
vice of  the  previous  day,  and  not  given  Clive 
Newcomc  a direct  loan ; that  the  family  want- 
ed it*  the  Campaigner  called  upon  Heaven  to 
witness ; that  Clive  and  his  absurd  poor  father 
would  fling  guineas  out  of  the  window  was  a 
fact  equally  certain ; the  rest  of  the  argument 
was  obvious,  namely,  that  Mr.  Pendennis  should 
administer  a donation  to  herself. 

I had  brought  but  a small  sum  of  money 
in  my  pocket-book,  though  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  in- 
timate with  bankers,  and  having,  thank  Heaven, 
in  spite  of  all  her  misfortunes,  the  utmost  con- 
fidence of  all  her  tradesmen,  hinted  a perfect 
willingness  on  her  part  to  accept  an  order  upon 
her  friends,  Hobson  Brothers  of  London. 

This  direct  thrust  I gently  and  smilingly  par- 
ried by  asking  Mrs.  Mackenzie  whether  she 
supposed  a gentleman  who  had  just  paid  an 
electioneering  bill,  and  had,  at  the  best  of  times, 
but  a very  small  income,  might  sometimes  not 
be  in  a condition  to  draw  satisfactorily  upon 
Messrs.  Hobson  or  any  other  bankers?  Her 
countenance  fell  at  this  remark,  nor  was  her 
cheerfulness  much  improved  by  the  tender  of 
one  of  the  two  bank  notes  which  then  happened 
to  be  in  my  possession.  I said  that  I had  a use 
for  the  remaining  note,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  my  hotel  bill,  and 
the  expenses  of  my  party  back  to  London. 

My  party  ? I had  here  to  divulge,  with  some 
little  trepidation,  the  plan  which  I had  been 
making  over  night;  to  explain  how  I thought 
that  Clive’s  great  talents  were  wasted  at  Bou- 
logne, and  could  only  find  a proper  market  in 
London  ; how  I was  pretty  certain,  through  my 
connection  with  booksellers,  to  find  some  ad- 
vantageous employment  for  him,  and  would 
have  done  so  months  ago  had  I known  the  state 
of  the  case ; but  I had  believed,  until  within  a 
veiy  few  days  since,  that  the  Colonel,  in  spite 
of  his  bankruptcy,  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
considerable  military  pensions. 

This  statement,  of  course,  elicited  from  the 
widow  a number  of  remarks  not  complimentary 
to  my  dear  old  Colonel.  He  might  have  kept 
his  pensions  had  ho  not  been  a fool — he  w'as  a 
baby  about  money  matters — misled  himself  and 
every  body — yras  a log  in  the  house,  etc.,  etc. 

I suggested  that  his  annuities  might  possibly 
be  put  into  some  more  satisfactory  shape — that 
I had  trustworthy  lawyers  with  whom  I would 
put  him  in  communication  — that  he  had  best 
oome  to  London  to  see  to  these  matters  — and 
that  my  wife  had  a large  house  where  she  would 
most  gladly  entertain  the  tw*o  gentlemen. 

This  I said  writh  some  reasonable  dread — 
fearing,  in  the  first  place,  her  refusal ; in  the 
second,  her  acceptance  of  the  invitation  with  a 
proposal,  as  our  house  was  largo,  to  come  her- 
self, apd, inhabit  it  for  a while.  Had  I not  seen 
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that  Campaigner  arrive  for  a month  at  poor 
James  Binney’s  house  in  Fitzroy  Square,  and 
stay  there  for  many  years  ? Was  I not  aware 
that  when  Bhe  once  set  her  foot  in  a gentleman’s 
establishment,  terrific  battles  must  ensue  before 
she  could  bo  dislodged?  Had  she  not  once 
been  routed  by  Clive  ? and  was  she  not  now  in 
command  and  possession  ? Do  I not,  finally, 
know  something  of  the  world ; and  have  I not 
a weak,  easy  temper?  I protest  it  was  with 
terror  that  I awaited  the  widow’s  possible  an- 
swer to  my  proposal. 

To  my  great  relief,  she  expressed  the  utmost 
approval  of  both  my  plans.  I was  uncommonly 
kind,  she  was  sure,  to  interest  myself  about  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  for  her  blessed  Rosey’s  sake, 
a fond  mother  thanked  me.  It  was  most  advis- 
able that  Clive  should  earn  some  money  by 
that  horrid  profession  which  he  had  chosen  to 
adopt  — trade , she  called  it.  She  was  clearly 
anxious  to  get  rid  both  of  father  and  son,  and 
agreed  that  the  sooner  they  went  the  better. 

We  walked  back  arm  in  arm  to  the  Colonel’s 
quarters  in  the  old  town,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  in 
the  course  of  our  walk,  doing  me  the  honor  to 
introduce  me  byname  to  several  dingy  acquaint- 
ances whom  we  met  sauntering  up  the  street,  and 
imparting  to  me,  as  each  moved  away,  the  pe- 
cuniary cause  of  his  temporary  residence  in  Bou- 
logne. Spite  of  Rosey’s  delicate  state  of  health, 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  did  not  hesitate  to  break  the 
news  to  her  of  the  gentlemen’s  probable  depart- 
ure, abruptly  and  eagerly,  as  if  the  intelligence 
was  likely  to  please  her:  and  it  did,  rather 
than  otherwise.  The  young  woman,  being  in 
the  habit  of  letting  mamma  judge  for  her,  con- 
tinued it  in  this  instance;  and  whether  her 
husband  staid  or  went,  seemed  to  be  equally 
content  or  apathetic.  “And  is  it  not  most 
kind  and  generous  of  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis to  propose  to  receive  Mr.  Ncwxome  and 
the  Colonel?”  This  opportunity  for  gratitude 
being  pointed  out  to  Rosey,  she  acquiesced  in 
it  straightway  — it  was  very  kind  of  me,  Rosey 
was  sure.  “And  don’t  you  ask  after  dear  Mrs. 
Pendennis  and  the  dear  children  — you  poor 
dear  suffering  darling  child  ?”  Rosey,  who 
had  neglected  this  inquiry,  immediately  hoped 
Mrs.  Pendennis  and  the  children  were  welL 
The  overpowering  mother  had  taken  utter  pos* 
session  of  this  poor  little  thing.  Rosey’s  eyes 
followed  the  Campaigner  about,  and  appealed 
to  her  at  all  moments.  She  sat  under  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  as  a bird  before  a boa-constrictor, 
doomed  — fluttering  — fascinated  — scared  and 
fawning  as  a whipped  spaniel  before  a keeper. 

The  Colonel  was  on  his  accustomed  bench  on 
the  rampart  at  this  sunny  hour.  I repaired 
thither,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  seated  by 
his  grandson,  who  lay,  as  yesterday,  on  the  lit- 
tle bonne’s  lap,  one  of  his  little  purple  hands 
closed  round  the  grandfather’s  finger.  “ Hush  1" 
says  the  good  man,  lifting  up  his  other  finger 
to  his  mustache,  as  I approached,  “Boy’s 
asleep.  II  est  bien  joli  quand  il  dort — le  Boy, 
n’est  ce  pas,  Marie  ?**  The  maid  believed  mon- 
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sienr  well — the  boy  was  a little  angel.  44  This 
maid  is  a most  trustworthy,  valuable  person, 
Pendennis,”  the  Colonel  said,  with  much  grav- 
ity. 

The  boa-constrictor  had  fascinated  him  too 
— the  lash  of  that  woman  at  home  had  cowed 
that  helpless,  gentle,  noble  spirit.  As  I looked 
at  the  head  so  upright  and  manly,  now  so 
beautiful  and  resigned — the  year  of  his  past 
life  seemed  to  pass  before  mtf  somehow  in  a 
flash  of  thought.  I could  fancy  the  accursed 
tyranny — the  dumb  acquiescence  — the  brutal 
jeer — the  helpless  remorse — the  sleepless  nights 
of  pain  and  recollection — the  gentle  heart  lac- 
erated with  deadly  stabs — and  the  impotent 
hope.  I own  I burst  into  a sob  at  the  sight, 
and  thought  of  the  noble  suffering  creature,  and 
hid  my  face,  and  turned  away. 

He  sprang  up,  releasing  his  hand  from  the 
child’s,  and  placing  it,  the  kind,  shaking  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  “What  is  it,  Arthur — my 
dear  boy?”  he  said,  looking  wistfully  in  my 
face.  “No  bad  news  from  home,  my  dear? 
Laura  and  the  children  well  ?” 

The  emotion  was  mastered  in  a moment. 

I put  his  arm  under  mine,  and  as  we  slowly 
sauntered  up  and  down  the  sunny  walk  of  the 
old  rampart,  I told  him  how  I had  come  with 
special  commands  from  Laura  to  bring  him  for 
a while  to  stay  with  us,  and  to  settle  his  busi-  j 
ness,  which  I was  sure  had  been  woefully  mis-  ! 
managed,  and  to  see  whether  we  could  not  find 
the  means  of  getting  some  little  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  property  for  the  boy  yonder. 

At  first  Colonel  Newcome  would  not  hear  of 
quitting  Boulogne,  where  Rosey  would  miss  him 
— he  was  sure  she  would  want  him — but  before 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  to  whom  we  presently 
returned,  Thomas  Newcome’s  resolution  was 
quickly  recalled.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  Clive 
coming  in  at  this  time,  was  put  in  possession  of 
our  plan,  and  gladly  acquiesced  in  it.  On  that 
very  evening  I came  with  a carriage  to  conduct 
my  two  friends  to  the  steamboat.  Their  little 
packets  were  made  and  ready.  There  was  no 
pretense  of  grief  at  parting  on  the  women’s  side, 
but  Marie,  the  little  maid,  with  Boy  in  her 
arms,  cried  sadly ; and  Clive  heartily  embraced 
the  child ; and  the  Colonel  going  back  to  give 
it  one  more  kiss,  drew  out  of  his  neckcloth  a 
little  gold  brooch  which  ho  wore,  and  which, 
trembling,  he  put  into  Marie’s  hand,  bidding 
her  take  good  care  of  Boy  till  his  return. 

44  She  is  a good  girl — a most  faithful,  attached 
girl,  Arthur,  do  you  see,”  the  kind  old  gentle- 
man said ; “ and  I had  no  money  to  give  her — 
no,  not  one  single  rupee.” 

WHAT  WE  DRINK. 

TERRIBLE  were  the  punishments  suffered 
by  the  guilty  dwellers  in  Tartarus ; bnt  the 
greatest  of  all  seemed,  even  to  the  ancients,  the 
anguish  endured  by  a monarch  whom  the  gods 
had  once  loved  as  companion,  and  now  in  their 
fury  exposed  to  incredible  torture.  He  had 
eaten  their  bread  and  drank  of  their  nectar — 
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what  wonder  that  earthly  food  pleased  his  fas- 
tidious palate  no  longer?  The  red  wine  of 
Phrygia,  his  own  kingdom,  could  no  longer 
make  merry  his  heart,  and  bis  soul  longed  for 
the  precious  drink  of  the  gods  on  Olympus.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  forgot  himself,  and  carried  some 
with  him  to  his  earthly  home.  The  indignant 
masters  of  heaven  and  earth  condemned  him 
for  such  grievous  misdeed  to  suffer  everlasting 
thirst  in  the  dark  regions  where  Pluto  reigned 
supreme,  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  met  their 
reward.  There  the  unfortunate  king  stood,  day 
after  day,  in  the  midst  of  sweet  swelling  waters, 
that  ever  rose  playfully,  temptingly  up  to  his 
parched  lips,  and  ever  fell  hack  in  bitter  mock- 
ery at  the  very  instant  when  relief  seemed  at 
hand,  and  torturing  thirst  about  to  be  quenched. 

Could  human  ingenuity  devise  a more  fearful 
infliction  of  ceaseless  pain,  adding  to  all  the 
horrors  of  fiercest  bodily  suffering  the  soul’s  un- 
utterable, ever-new  anguish  ? 

And  yet  men  daily  endure  like  sufferings  now 
on  the  earth.  The  weary  wanderer  through  the 
desert,  and  the  bold  mariner  in  the  seas  of  the 
Arctic,  the  becalmed  sailor  in  the  Tropics,  and 
the  lost  emigrant  crossing  the  vast  dry  plains 
of  the  Far  West — all  succumb  to  the  same  dread 
enemy,  Thirst,  or,  if  they  escape  by  the  mercy 
of  God,  remember  ever  after  the  days  of  their 
torture  with  shuddering  horror.  For  “ even  the 
youths  shall  be  faint  and  weary,”  and  painful 
beyond  w-ords  is  that  feeling  when  the  “ heart 
sinks,”  and  the  soul  longeth  to  part  from  the 
earth-born  body.  A fierce  tyrant  is  Hunger, 
and  grimly  it  gnaws  at  our  strength,  until  even 
the  strong  arc  “burnt  with  hunger  and  de- 
voured.” But  the  most  cruel  of  all  mere  bodily 
wants,  that  try  the  soul  of  man  as  in  a furnace,  is 
Thirst.  It  breaks  the  tower  of  man’s  fortitude, 
it  loosens  even  the  silver  cords  of  the  strongest 
of  earthly  affections,  the  love  of  a mother:  “And 
the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  Hagar 
cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs;  and  Bhe 
went  and  set  her  down  over  against  him  a good 
way  off,  as  it  w’ere  a bowshot,  for  she  said.  Let 
me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.  And  she 
sat  over  against  him,  and  lifted  up  her  voice 
and  wept.” 

As  man  drinks  sooner  in  life  than  he  eats,  so 
thirst  ever  remains  a harder  master  than  hun- 
ger. It  calls  more  frequently  for  satisfaction; 
it  punishes  neglect  much  sooner,  and  with  more 
fearful  sufferings.  Among  animals,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  seems  largely  to  influence 
the  demands  of  thirst ; cold-blooded  reptiles,  for 
instance,  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  live  for 
years  without  moisture.  The  camel  is  of  all 
warm-blooded  animals  the  only  one  known  to 
endure  thirst  for  several  days  in  succession, 

Nature  having  endowed  it  with  an  interior  cis- 
tern, where  water  is  long  preserved  without 
change,  and  gradually  only  absorbed  through 
the  body.  Men  can  rarely  exist  for  more  than 
a few  days  without  moisture ; but  a small  quan- 
tity, imbibed  by  the  means  of  solid  food,  is  suf- 
ficient, and,  in  diseases,  the  admission  of  water 
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in  baths,  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  will  sup- 
port life  for  a time. 

Thirst,  like  hunger,  is  one  of  those  sensations 
by  which  our  good  mother,  Nature,  reminds  us 
daily  and  hourly  that  w*e  are  born  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  must,  therefore,  ever  be  care- 
ful to  supply  our  bodily  frame  with  the  elements 
needed  for  its  existence.  The  silent  monitor 
makes  itself  most  felt  in  the  palate  and  throat; 
a slight  trial,  however,  convinces  us  soon  that 
the  sensation  extends  through  the  whole  of  the 
body.  To  moisten  the  mouth,  or  even  to  hold 
a cooling  piece  of  metal  on  our  tongue,  will  ap- 
parently grant  relief ; it  is  a deception,  however, 
only  of  our  senses ; while  even  the  parched  wan- 
derer, who  has  at  last  reached  the  welcome 
fountain  and  drank  to  his  heart’s  content,  feels 
true  relief  ODly  after  a time,  when  the  grateful 
liquid  has  passed  from  vein  to  vein  and  filled 
the  whole  structure  with  its  magic  miniature 
waves.  Immense  quantities,  therefore,  are  ever 
required  to  supply  the  unceasing  demand.  Man 
consists,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  whole  sub- 
stance, not  of  solids  but  of  liquid  water,  and 
much  as  we  imbibe,  in  the  process  of  breathing, 
from  the  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
much  still  remains  to  be  furnished  by  actual 
drinking.  The  demand  is  increased  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  the  fickle  clement  through  our 
body,  and  its  restless  desire  to  leave  us  again. 
Countless  pearly  drops  press  through  every  pore 
of  the  skin — in  winter,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye ; in  summer,  of  tangible  size.  When  Cap- 
tain Ross,  in  one  of  his  North  Pole  expeditions, 
devised  an  ingenious  method  of  collecting  the 
troublesome  evaporation  of  his  cabin  guests,  it 
filled  every  week  large  copper  pans,  with  two 
or  three  bushels  of  solid  ice ! 

Various,  therefore,  are  the  means  by  which 
man  tries  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  this  sternest 
of  taskmasters.  Nature  herself  provides  for  the 
helpless' infant,  as  for  the  young  of  all  mamma- 
lia, their  own  first  beverage,  which  is  to  them 
both  food  and  drink.  But  even  for  riper  years 
the  milk  of  animals  serves  the  same  purpose, 
whether  we  drink  it  fresh  as  it  foams  into  the 
milking-pail,  or  let  it  form  rich  and  nutritious 
butter.  Eastern  nations  prefer  it  sour  and 
curdled ; in  the  icy  North  the  fat  is  removed 
for  other  ends,  and  the  whey  alone  used  as  a 
beverage.  Millions  of  cows  and  goats,  of  sheep 
even  and  mares,  are  kept  for  the  milk  they  af- 
ford to  their  owners,  mostly  nomadic  tribes. 
The  Tartar,  and  the  Calmuck  of  the  Steppes  in 
the  East,  and  many  a tribe  near  the  great  Afri- 
can desert,  know  not  our  domestic  cattle,  and 
live,  from  time  immemorial,  on  the  milk  of  their 
mares,  their  favorite  Idxai.  The  Lapp,  on  the 
contrary,  and  some  of  his  northern  brethren,  de- 
pend for  their  existence  upon  the  reindeer,  the 
only  resource  and  support  of  almost  all  polar 
tribes.  Countless  herds  of  this  beautiful  animal 
roam  over  the  vast  plains  that  slope  down  to- 
ward the  eternal  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas ; frugal 
like  no  other  being  on  earth,  they  live  upon  the 
stunted  growth  of  dwarfish  trees,  a few  rare  ber- 
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ries  that  the  short  summer  may  ripen,  and  the 
humble  moss,  hid  under  the  skeltering  cover  of 
deep,  close  snow.  But,  of  an  evening,  when 
the  faint  light  of  the  sinking  sun  casts  a brown- 
ish-red sheen  on  the  gray  desolate  mountains, 
while  the  valleys  are  filled  with  cheerless,  chilly 
mists,  and  dark  night  broods  on  the  silent  wa- 
ters, a strange,  spectral  noise  is  heard  from  afar, 
as  of  the  dry  bones  shaking,  bone  to  bone,  in 
the  open  valley  of  the  prophet.  It  approaches, 
and  soon  the  low  barking  of  dogs,  and  the  loud 
voices  of  men  calling  aloud  to  each  other,  is 
heard  to  mingle  writh  the  increasing  clamor. 

At  last,  as  if  on  the  wrings  of  the  tempest,  a 
forest  of  bare  branches  is  seen  suddenly  to  pierce 
the  gray  sky  on  every  hill  and  every  mountain. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  light,  graceful  ant- 
lers, looking  for  all  the  world  like  dry,  leafless 
trees  in  a wintry  forest,  are  clearly  defined  on 
the  bright  background.  They  are  the  reindeer 
that  the  poor  Lapps  have  driven  up  from  their 
distant  pasture ; patiently  these  humble  but  use- 
ful friends  of  man  come  to  bis  camp,  for  the 
sake  of  a few  handfuls  of  leaves,  or  even  more 
miserable  food.  They  know*,  season  after  sea- 
son, no  roof  but  the  heavens  above  them,  no 
litter  but  the  cold  snow  that  covers  the  earth. 

Their  scanty  food  and  consequent  small  supply  of 
milk  makes  three  or  five  hundred  necessaiy  for 
& single  family ; so  thousands  have  to  be  driven 
into  immense  pens  for  the  sake  of  the  few  fe- 
males among  them.  The  Lapp  calls  them  one 
by  one — for  they  all  know  not  only  his  voice, 
but  the  name  also  that  was  given  them  at  their 
birth ; ties  each  to  a pole,  and  then  most  pain- 
fully milks  them.  Fortunately  for  the  poor 
sons  of  the  North,  their  milk  is  perhaps  the 
very  richest  we  know,  and  as  nutritious  as  it  is 
palatable.  Little  of  it,  however,  is  actually 
drunk;  the  Lapp  especially  much  prefers  it 
smoked  in  the  animal’s  stomach,  or,  if  too  poor 
to  buy  costly  flour,  thickened  with  the  blood  of 
the  reindeer. 

If  the  milk  of  other  animals  is  mainly  used 
for  medicinal  purposes  only,  there  is  at  least  one 
vegetable  also  that  gives  milk  of  surpassing  rich- 
ness and  pleasant  taste.  This  is  the  so-called 
cow-tree — one  of  the  winders  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  tropical  regions.  Besides  milk,  no 
other  animal  matter  is  used  to  quench  thirst, 
unless  it  be  for  want  of  ordinoiy  means,  and  in 
cases  of  great  misfortune.  The  Greenlander, 
it  is  true,  drinks  with  avidity  almost  incredible 
quantities  of  train  oil;  and  all  over  the  Arctic 
regions  the  liquid  fat  of  the  whale  is  frequently 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Blood  is  but  rarely 
drank  by  man : the  Esquimaux,  burning  writh 
pitiless  thirst,  and  the  fierce  Indian,  exhausted 
and  helpless  in  the  silent  plain,  seek,  perhaps, 
a moment’s  relief  in  the  blood  of  the  captured 
seal  or  the  slain  buffalo ; but  the  nations  of  the 
earth  seem  still  to  hear  in  their  hearts  the  voice 
of  him  that  said  : “ Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of 
blood,  whether  it  be  of  fowl  or  beast,  in  any  of 
your  dwellings !” 

There  is,  then,  but  one  beverage  common  to 
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all  men — in  the  bountiful  mercy  of  God,  the 
cheapest  of  all,  and  yet  the  very  best  to  answer 
one  of  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated. Our  great  mother,  Nature,  provides  an 
ample  table  for  all  of  her  children.  Season 
after  season,  by  day  and  by  night,  at  every  mo- 
ment millions  of  created  beings  find  an  abund- 
ance of  food  and  drink.  Many  of  her  guests 
come  early,  many  come  late ; but  she  is  always 
ready,  and  all  things  are  ever  so  arranged  that 
the  proper  food  is  prepared  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  wanted.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
such  overflowing  abundance,  nothing  is  wasted ; 
not  a crumb  of  bread,  not  a drop  of  water  is  left 
unemployed.  For  every  dish,  for  the  smallest 
gift  there  is  a consumer ; what  the  great  do  not 
eat  the  small  readily  accept,  and  what  some  re- 
ject others  enj oy  with  contentment.  Thus  there 
is  apparently  more  than  amplest  provision  made 
for  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  Three-quar- 
ters of  the  whole  globe  arc  covered  with  the  all- 
powerful  element,  from  the  tiny  mountain-rill 
to  the  gigantic  father  of  rivers.  We  meet  it 
now  as  mountain-lake,  reflecting  heathy  hills  or 
snow-covered  Alps,  and  now  as  broad  ocean, 
holding  the  earth  herself  in  loving  embrace. 
Nor  was  it  a mere  idle  dream  of  the  ancients, 
when  they  represented  the  hoary  God  of  waters 
under  the  ever-changing  form  of  Proteus,  who 
appeared  to  the  weak  and  the  ignorant  in  a 
thousand  lying  shapes,  and  only  to  the  wise  and 
the  strong — for  knowledge  then  already  was 
power — revealed  both  his  real  nature  and  his 
most  valuable  secrets.  For,  a true  Proteus,  wa- 
ter is  still,  even  to  the  mind  of  our  day,  omni- 
present in  appearance  and  yet  ever  escaping — 
to-day  a sweet  image  of  calm  peace,  to-morrow 
raging  in  wild  fury  and  swallowing  goods  not 
only  and  gigantic  vessels,  the  triumph  of  human 
skill,  but  covering  provinces  with  its  terrible 
waves,  and  hiding  forever  whole  cities  and  bloom- 
ing lands  in  its  dark,  unfathomable  bosom.  The 
traveler  moves  with  marvelous  speed  by  the  aid 
of  water,  compelled  to  labor  as  steam ; he  greets 
it  with  joyful  gratitude  under  the  dark  shade  of 
the  orange-tree  or  the  palm  in  the  Orient,  and 
amazes  the  credulous  son  of  the  East  by  acconnts 
of  the  huge  icebergs  of  the  Pole  and  the  bridges 
built  by  the  frozen  fluid  from  country  to  country. 
Ever  within  reach,  it  ever  eludes  our  grasp ; and 
without  rest  and  without  ceasing  it  races  onward 
in  its  eternal  course  around  the  globe.  The 
merry  spring  rushes  with  youthful  haste  through 
the  narrow  valley  into  the  broad  plain ; a mighty 
stream,  it  rolls  its  gigantic  waves  into  the  great 
ocean,  and  with  it  rushes  daily  around  the  whole 
of  the  earth.  As  fairy  vapor  it  rises  high  up 
to  heaven,  and  in  sportive  play,  chasing  cloud 
after  cloud,  it  repeats  its  course,  until  it  returns 
once  more  to  the  earth  as  gentle  rain  or  grate- 
ful dew,  filling  every  spring  and  every  goblet 
held  up  by  a thousand  tender  leaves  and  beau- 
teous flowers.  Not  all  of  this  vast  abundance 
of  water,  however,  is  available  for  thirsty  beings ; 
even  man  can  not  seize  the  invisible  element  as 
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he  drink  the  “bitter  water  that  causeth  the 
curse,”  and  the  briny  floods  of  the  ocean  tempt 
him  in  bitter  mockery.  Like  Tantalus  of  old, 
eye  sees  far  as  sight  can  reach  nothing  bat  rest- 
less, brilliant  water ; it  tempts  him  in  the  huge 
wave  that  washes  the  sides  of  his  vessel,  it  tempts 
him  in  the  playful  ripple  that  lulls  him  in  vain 
to  fitful  sleep ; he  raises  the  clear  and  beautiftil 
fluid  to  his  lips,  and  finds  it  bitter  poison.  Or 
he  is  held  by  the  iron  grasp  of  gigantic  floes  of 
ice  in  Northern  regions ; all  aronnd  him  glitters 
and  glares  in  unbearable  splendor ; lofty  mount- 
ains with  polished  sides  bum  in  cold  flames,  and 
vast,  vague  plains  of  brilliant  ice  reflect  from  a 
thousand  mirrors  the  rays  of  a sun  that  has  no 
longer  the  power  to  warm  and  to  cheer  him. 

Then  comes  intolerable  thirst,  and  in  vain  does 
he  seek  relief  from  a handful  of  snow  or  a melt- 
ing fragment  of  ice.  Their  cold  is  so  intense, 
that  instead  of  refreshment  they  give  but  addi- 
tional pain,  and  by  their  effect  upon  the  nerves 
increase  the  feeling  of  thirst  to  intolerable  an- 
guish. Even  the  hardened  Esquimaux,  when 
lacking. the  means  of  thawing  snow  at  leisure, 
prefer  enduring  the  pangs  of  thirst  for  days,  to 
the  bitter  torture  that  snow  and  ice  would  cause 
them  if  used  in  their  frozen  condition. 

The  bird  has  swift  wings,  and  the  swallow 
leaves  her  nest  in  the  clefts  of  Arabian  mount- 
ains to  quench  her  thirst,  a few  minutes  later, 
at  some  half-dried  pool  in  the  desert,  where 
shelter  and  shade  have  preserved  a few  drops 
of  life-giving  water.  Even  the  light  gazelle  and 
the  fleet  wild  ass  fly  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
from  country  to  country,  chasing  across  the  wide 
plain  the  rain-filled  clouds  in  the  heavens.  But 
man  must  settle  by  the  water’s  side,  on  the  great 
ocean’s  bosom,  or  on  the  banks  of  a river.  With- 
out water  there  is  no  life ; hence  the  reverence 
with  which  the  element  has  ever  been  viewed 
from  time  immemorial.  “Water  is  the  best,” 
sang  Pindar  long  ago ; bat  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore him,  say  the  Chinese,  their  great  emperor, 

Thfin,  had  established  a system  of  canals  through 
the  land  that  carried  the  rich  gift  of  heaven 
from  province  to  province,  and  changed  one 
half  of  all  China  from  a sterile  desert  into  bloom- 
ing fields  and  meadows.  Mysterious  Egypt  wor- 
shiped, symbolically,  in  the  Nile,  the  first  great 
fountain  of  all  life ; it  saw  in  water  the  indomi- 
table and  immortal  element  of  life  in  Nature, 
that  feeds  all,  maintains  all,  and  gives  to  all 
earthly  things  an  existence  that  is  eternal.  The 
children  of  the  Occident,  as  those  of  the  Orient, 
traced  to  water  all  beginning  of  life  in  nature 
and  in  nations.  For  springs  and  wells  have  ever 
been  the  first  home  of  races — near  them  has  ever 
beaten  the  first  pulse  of  awakening  culture.  The 
earliest  dwellings  of  roving  races  were  found  by 
the  side  of  the  still  waters  in  the  desert ; their 
most  vivid  picture  of  misery  is  to  this  day  “a 
dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is,  and  the 
tongue  fainteth  for  thirst their  happiest  days 
are  promised  to  come  when  “ the  Lord  will  make 
the  wilderness  a pool  of  water  and  the  dry  land 
springs  of  water.”  The  frail  wigwam  of  (t  jie  son 
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of  primeval  forests  is  built  near  the  gushing 
spring;  and  even  the  blood-thirsty  savage  reveres 
the  sacred  fountain.  Nor  does  civilization  feel 
itself  more  independent;  each  gushing  brook, 
each  bend  of  a river,  and  each  bay  on  the  coast 
soon  sees  a settlement  rise  by  its  side,  and  man 
has  abandoned  the  humbler  spring  only  to  pre- 
fer the  fuller  stream.  But  what  is  the  stream, 
after  all,  but  the  effect  of  united  springs  and 
their  overflowing  abundance?  Wherever  em- 
pires flourish,  there,  on  its  rivers,  life  has  been 
first  awakened,  progress  been  seen,  and  power 
gained.  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  races  of 
antiquity  worshiped  their  mighty  rivers:  the 
Hebrew  his  Jordan ; the  Egyptian,  in  his  Lotus- 
mysteries,  the  life-giving  Nile;  and  the  Indian 
his  Ganga — the  goddess  of  purity — in  his  holy 
Ganges?  Abraham  grazed  his  herds  by  the 
sweet  waters  that  the  Lord  had  given  him ; and 
she  that  stood  by  the  well  of  water,  and  gave  to 
drink  to  the  foreigner  and  to  his  camels  also, 
even  Rebecca,  became  the  mother  of  thousands 
of  millions.  In  holy  reverence  did  Greeks  and 
Romans  surround  their  springs  with  costly  mar- 
ble, and  erected  over  them  temples  to  nymphs 
and  naiads.  The  old  Germans  connect  with 
springs  their  sweetest  songs  of  elf  and  of  fairy ; 
and  Undine  lives  now,  as  of  old,  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  love  to  dream  in  forest  solitude  and 
by  enchanted  fountains.  And  who  that  has  ever 
traveled,  day  after  day,  through  the  endless, 
trackless  desert — a burning  sky  above  him,  burn- 
ing sand  beneath  him — where  the  ground  glows 
with  intense  heat,  and  the  air  is  still  as  if  out 
of  breath,  will  ever  forget  what  he  felt  when,  far, 
far  on  the  horizon,  like  a dream  of  the  Sahara, 
a faint  shadow  greeted  his  weary  eye?  And  lo ! 
amidst  the  ocean  of  sand  a lofty  palm-tree  rose 
— a being  of  a higher  world  it  seemed  to  him — 
waving  welcome  from  afar,  and  bending  grace- 
fully over  the  inexpressibly  sweet  green  island 
beneath  it.  How  the  blood  rushed  to  the  anx- 
ious heart,  how  gentle  dreams  led  all  his  senses 
captive,  when  his  eye  first  caught,  or  thought  to 
catch,  the  sheen  of  still  waters  deep  in  the  dark 
shadow ! 

What  to  Eastern  lands  and  tropical  regions 
was  thus  a first  and  indispensable  necessity,  was 
long  considered  a luxury  only  among  Northern 
races.  The  Romans  alone,  grand  in  all  that 
they  once  undertook,  and  the  sagacious  Arabs, 
saw  the  wisdom  of  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  city  and  country.  The  great  mistress  of  the 
world  had,  under  her  emperors,  thirteen  great 
aqueducts,  besides  the  magnificent  Aqua  Appia ; 
so  that  Augustus  could  reply  to  the  discontent- 
ed Romans,  who  asked,  besides  bread,  for  wine 
also,  that  they  hod  already  a blessing  above  all 
cities  on  earth,  an  abundance  of  pure  and  salu- 
brious water.  The  quantity  daily  distributed 
was  as  large  as  the  cost  was  insignificant,  and 
neither  the  famous  works  of  Athens  nor  those 
of  Corinth  could  vie  with  the  massive  structures 
of  Rome.  What  the  Arabs  have  done  to  quench 
the  parched  palate  of  the  diy  and  wear y lands 
of  Spain,  still  shows  even  after  these  six  hun- 
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dred  years.  Their  system  of  irrigation,  though 
long  in  ruins,  is  still  the  marvel  and  admiration 
of  all  Europe ; and  many  a useful,  invaluable 
lesson  has  been  learned,  a few  years  ago,  by 
scholars  and  farmers,  sent  there  for  the  purpose 
by  the  governments  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  That  our  century  has  at  last  seen 
the  expediency  not  only,  bat  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  clear,  pure 
water,  for  health  as  well  as  for  wealth,  is  a pro- 
gress our  age  may  well  boast  of,  and  in  which 
our  own  country  stands  foremost  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Science  has  lent  its  aid  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  water  in  its  best  application  to  the  to- 
rious  purposes  for  which  it  is  used.  In  nature, 
we  all  know,  it  is  never  quite  pure,  but  it  does 
not  always  reveal  to  the  eye  its  foreign  contents. 

Even  the  rain-drops  from  heaven  contain  much 
matter  that  they  have  found  time,  in  their  rapid 
fall,  to  absorb  from  the  air.  Still,  they  give  the 
purest  water  we  know,  if  caught  from  the  heav- 
ens directly. 

The  water  of  springs  is  purest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  freshest  and  clearest,  when  it  passes 
through  sandstone  or  granite,  while  limestone 
leaves  in  it  particles  which  affect  both  its  taste 
and  medicinal  effects.  But,  in  fact,  all  springs 
give  but  so-called  mineral  waters,  and  the  bright- 
est and  clearest  are  by  no  means  the  purest, 
but,  when  carefully  filtered,  exhibit  to  the  eye 
also  those  imparities  that  before  only  the  most 
cautious  of  watchmen,  the  tongue,  could  discov- 
er. Wells  furnish  a supply  that  differs  not  in 
purity,  but  in  the  nature  only  of  the  foreign  bod- 
ies with  which  it  is  loaded.  Near  houses  in 
town,  all  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
are  mixed  with  the  water  before  it  reaches  the 
surface ; in  the  country  the  latter  prevails  al- 
most exclusively.  Dew  and  rain,  as  well  as  the 
thousand  invisible  rills  that  are  ever  silently  at 
work  beneath  our  feet,  carry,  industriously,  atom 
after  atom  into  the  soil,  and  thus,  by  degrees, 
into  the  wells  from  which  we  are  supplied  with 
water.  What  the  latter  may  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  grave-yards,  which  have  long  dis- 
graced the  most  populous  quarters  of  European 
cities,  we  prefer  leaving  to  the  imagination. 

The  soft  water  of  rivers  is  the  impurest  of  all, 
except  the  briny  floods  of  the  ocean.  They  be- 
tray, in  bright  colors,  the  nature  of  tbeir  impur- 
ities to  the  eye.  The  glaciers  of  Iceland  and 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes  send  milk-white  rivers, 
filled  with  white  soil,  into  the  sterile  plains  at 
their  feet.  Streams  that  pass  through  boggy 
lakes  or  peaty  regions  emerge  as  brown  as  they 
are  bitter,  and  rocks  of  red  marl  will  burden 
their  rivers  with  brilliant  oxide  of  iron.  Man 
has,  however,  not  only  become  accustomed  to 
these  undesired  solid  additions  to  his  daily  bev- 
erage, but  seems  to  reward  bis  struggle  with  a 
special  delight  in  the  taste  of  muddy  waters 
The  dusky  fluid  of  the  Nile  is  sweet  to  the  pal- 
ate, and  the  children  of  Egypt  long  and  yearn 
for  its  water  as  the  Swiss  does  for  his  sweet 
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rewards  the  faithful,  who  cany  its  waters  to  the 
most  distant  provinces,  with  abstract  blessings 
and  with  a sensual  enjoyment.  Our  ow  n Mis- 
sissippi water,  so  repugnant  to  the  traveler  at 
first  sight,  is  a favorite  with  the  dweller  in  the 
South,  who  prefers  even  its  natural  color  and 
foreign  contents.  Generally,  however,  the  wa- 
ter of  rivers  is  clarified : that  of  the  Ganges  by 
nibbing  certain  nuts  on  the  edges  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  kept;  that  of  the  Nile  by  a simi- 
lar use  of  bitter  almonds.  Thus  we  arc  taught 
in  Johnston’s  admirable  books,  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah  were  made  sweet  by  the  use  of  a tree 
that  the  Lord  showed  Moses. 

Besides  the  means  offered  by  Nature’s  boun- 
tiful hand  to  quench  our  thirst,  we  drink  vast 
quantities  of  water  in  the  solid  food  we  eat  to 
allay  our  hunger.  Fruits,  especially,  consist 
largely  of  water,  some  to  the  amount  of  ninety 
per  cent.,  as  gourds,  melons,  and  cucumbers. 
Directly,  only  few  vegetables  afford  us  a liquid. 
6uch  are  the  nepenthes  of  Ceylon  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  a number  of  similar  plants,  provided 
by  our  kind  mother  Earth  with  ample  stores  of 
water  for  the  weary  traveler  and  the  exhausted 
cattle.  On  this  continent,  also,  they  are  not 
wanting,  wherever  their  extraordinary  aid  is 
most  needed.  The  melo-cacti  of  South  Amer- 
ica have  even  earned  the  well-deserved  name 


of  44  springs  of  the  desert.”  Consuming  them- 
selves not  a drop  of  water,  and  needing  not 
more  than  an  inch  of  soil,  they  live  modestly  on 
the  vapors  of  the  air,  keep  their  rich  treasure 
of  water  in  safe  vessels  guarded  by  formidable 
spikes  and  thorns,  and  surrender  it  only  when 
44  the  poor  and  needy  seek  for  water,  and  there 
is  none,  and  the  tongue  faileth  for  thirst.” 
Their  charity,  taught  them  from  on  high,  has 
instilled  the  same  feeling  even  in  the  breast  of 
the  savage.  Wherever  they  thrive,  the  touch- 
ing custom  prevails,  that  every  traveler,  as  he 
passes  one  of  the  number  draws  the  never-miss- 
ing knife,  and  lops  off  branches  and  thorns, 
that  the  poor  parched  horses  of  the  wilderness, 
who  44  pant  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water- 
brook,”  may  safely  approach  and  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing liquid  that  restores  them  to  life. 

Man  is,  strangely  enough,  but  rarely  content 
to  eqjoy  the  rich  gifts  of  nature  in  their  first 
simple  garb.  He  adapts  it  to  climate  and  oc- 
cupation; he  fashions  it  after  his  taste,  and 
makes  it  subservient  to  other  enjoyments.  Even 
the  natives  of  Kamschatka,  who,  when  first  dis- 
covered by  Russian  sailors,  were  probably  the 
only  nation  on  earth  that  had  no  other  beverage 
but  water,  enjoyed  it  after  a manner  not  found 
in  civilized  countries.  They  commenced  to 
drink  it  even  before  eating,  taking  nearly  two 
quarts  before  their  first  meal ; so  they  contin- 
ued during  the  day,  and,  when  night  came,  their 
last  labor  was  to  place  a huge  vessel  of  water  by 
their  bedside,  and  to  fill  it  brimful  with  snow 
and  ice.  Next  morning  the  backet  was  empty ! 
The  Lapp  and  the  Greenlanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  prefer  it  warm.  Both  nations  keep  a 


large  copper  kettle,  or,  where  such  luxuries  are 
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still  unknown,  a ponderous  vessel  of  wood, 
adorned  with  bone  knobs  and  hoops,  constantly 
boiling.  A large,  well-caned  spoon  is  ever 
ready,  and  from  morn  till  night  the  thirsty  na- 
tives ore  drinking  the  nauseous  liquid. 

Even  civilized  nations,  however,  have  made 
the  use  of  water  much  a matter  of  fashion.  At 
certain  times  it  was  drunk  pure  only  by  children 
and  humble  peasants ; at  the  beginning  of  this 
centuiy  it  was  thought  a dangerous  habit  to  take 
it  unmixed,  but  within  a few  years  it  has  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a most  useful  medicine,  if  not 
of  a panacea  of  unfailing  virtue.  Its  healing 
powers,  however,  have  always  been  gratefully 
acknowledged.  Naaman  was  told  by  the  prophet 
to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  Patroclus 
washed  the  wounds  of  his  friend  Euripides,  re- 
ceived at  the  siege  of  Troy,  simply  with  water. 

The  hydropathists  of  our  day  but  repeat  experi- 
ments known  to  the  ancients,  by  drenching  us 
inside  and  outside  in  ice-cold  water. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  ingenu- 
ity of  even  the  lowest  races,  has  long  since  in- 
vented means  to  improve  the  simple  and  nat- 
ural taste  of  water  by  an  admixture  of  other 
substances.  These  are  mostly  vegetables,  fruits, 
leaves,  or  roots,  over  which  water  is  poured,  fer- 
mented, or  distilled.  The  simplest  of  these  are 
probably  poisonous  mushrooms,  used  by  the  na- 
tives of  Siberia,  who  convey  their  intoxicating 
power  in  a very  peculiar  and  shocking,  though 
quite  natural  manner,  from  drinker  to  drinker. 

The  South  American  loves  his  kawa,  a mixture 
requiring  much  care  and  labor.  The  men  cut 
down  a parrigudo  tree,  frequently  found  in  Bra- 
zilian forests,  and  form  of  it  a natural  vessel 
of  goodly  size.  Then  come  the  women,  and 
crouching  around  it,  go  lustily  to  work  chewing 
maize,  batates,  and  maqiot,  and  deposit  the 
produce  from  their  mouths  directly  into  the 
tree.  The  mixture  stands  thus  : mixed  with 
water  and  the  rising  sap  of  the  tree,  for  sixteen 
hours  and  ferments;  thence  it  is  drawn  on 
festivals  and  great  occasions,  and  is  highly  in- 
toxicating. The  most  savage  races  on  earth 
have  all  their  favorite  mixture  of  this  kind: 
the  South  Sea  Islanders  their  kawa,  made  from 
a pepper  plant,  and  the  negroes  of  Africa  their 
walo.  Our  North  American  Indians  are  said 
to  be  the  only  race  lacking  such  beverage. 

In  Europe  water  is  used  unmixed  only  in  the 
north  and  the  extreme  south ; while  the  regions 
where  the  grape  grows  prefer  it  with  wine. 

All  over  the  Orient,  however,  it  constantly  ap- 
pears artificially  cooled  by  means  of  snow  or 
ice,  and  mingled  with  coloring  or  aromatic  sub- 
stances, which  generally  give  it  the  name  of 
sorbet . Where  the  water  is  bad,  ns  in  Peters- 
burg and  in  Paris,  the  latter  custom  is  almost 
universal,  to  commend  the  impure  beverage  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  palate.  Mohamme- 
dans, living  in  hot  countries,  and  by  their  faith 
prevented  from  seeking  refreshment  in  wine, 
possess  a thousand  forms  of  cooling  sorbets,  to 
which  they  add,  besides  the  usual  vegetable 
juries,  also  musk,  ambergris,  aloes,  and  other 
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aromas.  Every  household  of  a certain  size  has  wine,  with  considerable  intoxicating  power, 
a special  servant  for  the  preparation  of  sorbets,  The  cocoa-palm  also  furnishes  wine  from  a 


and  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultan  this  important 
duty  forms  a separate  department  under  a high 
officer.  The  Turks  set  great  store  by  the  rich 
vessels  of  crystal  and  the  costly,  well-carved 
spoons  which  serve  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
luxurious  drinks.  The  French  are,  in  a similar 
manner,  famous,  from  of  old,  for  their  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  refreshing  beverages,  which 
they  call,  from  the  fruits  that  are  used,  orgeade, 
orangeade,  etc.  The  East  of  Europe  has,  for 
the  same  purpose,  its  favorite  quass,  a thin  in- 
fusion of  barley  in  water,  mixed  with  fragrant 
herbs  and  plants,  sourish  to  the  taste,  and  far 
from  being  aromatic — the  disgust  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  the  delight  of  the  native.  All  over 
Russia  the  streets  are  filled  with  venders  of  this 
popular  liquid  in  barrels  or  bottles,  and  in  most 
houses  of  humbler  pretension  an  ever-filled  bowl 
may  be  found,  with  a large  wooden  spoon  swim- 
ming in  it,  to  which  all  are  welcome. 

Next  to  water,  wine  is  probably  the  most 
popular  beverage  among  men.  It  is  certainly 
a strange  psychological  fact,  not  yet  satisfacto- 
rily explained,  that  from  time  immemorial,  near- 
ly every  nation  on  earth  has  sought  some  means 
for  raising  its  condition  of  mental  activity  by 
artificial  stimulants.  The  desire  seems  to  be 
instinctive ; its  gratification,  enjoyed  with  mod- 
eration, is  probably  useful  and  legitimate;  ex- 
cess is  here,  as  every'  where,  necessarily  fatal. 
Such  is  the  variety  of  means  employed  for  the 
purpose,  that  they  may  be  divided  fairly  into  three 
distinct  classes:  cold  drinks,  consisting  mostly  of 
the  fermented  juices  of  fruits  or  other  parts  of 
vegetables ; warm  drinks,  procured  by  an  infu- 
sion of  hot  water  on  plants ; and  narcotics,  which 
are,  even  in  smallest  quantities,  poison,  and, 
if  repeated,  cause  a quick  destruction  of  man’s 
physique.  The  latter  can,  therefore,  not  prop- 
erly be  classed  among  the  common  bever- 
ages of  man,  and  will  here  be  mentioned  no 
further. 

The  simplest  wine  known  is  the  juice  of  the 
palm-tree,  the  best  adapted  for  that  purpose, 
both  on  account  of  its  surprising  copiousness 
and  its  vinous  sweetness.  The  sap  of  all  trees 
has  more  or  less  similar  qualities:  the  birch 
provides  the  native  of  the  icy  North  with  a 
sweet  juice ; the  maple  furnishes  ample  sugar ; 
the  palm,  however,  is  the  richest  of  all.  From 
the  gentle  Hindoo  in  the  Far  East  of  India  to  the 
black  native  of  Guinea,  from  the  red  Indian  in 
our  West  to  the  fierce  savage  of  Oceania,  all 
know  these  secret  treasures  of  nature  and  use 
them,  each  in  his  way.  The  thirsty  negro  of 
tropical  regions  climbs,  cat-like,  to  the  tower- 
ing height  of  a palm-tree ; a few  inches  below 
its  beauteous  crown  he  bores  a small  hole,  in- 
serts a leaf  rolled  in  the  shape  of  a tube,  and 
fastens  to  its  end  a light  calabash.  The  date- 
palm  gives  a quart  every  month;  fresh,  the 
wine  resembles  whey  in  appearance,  tastes 
pleasantly,  and  is  cool  and  refreshing.  After 
some  hours  it  ferments  and  becomes  genuine 
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simple  incision  into  the  fully-developed  bud; 
in  a few  hours  it  produces  large  quantities  of 
an  extremely  wholesome  and  palatable  drink, 
which  subsequently  changes  into  wine,  and  even 
becomes  slightly  effervescent.  The  richest  of 
all  is  the  oil-palm  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa: 
for  five  weeks  a tree  of  only  seven  years’  growth 
give  daily  more  than  a quart  of  cool  and  deli- 
cious wine. 

Of  an  entirely  different  taste  and  nature  is 
the  chicha,  a wine  made  of  the  American  agave, 
and  now  known  among  us  also  under  the  Mexi- 
can name  of  pulque.  The  ancient  Mexicans 
already  knew  the  attractive  qualities  of  the 
luscious  drink,  and  we  are  told  that  their  suc- 
cessors remained  in  no  way  behind  them;  in 
the  year  1774  not  less  than  two  millions  of 
arobes  were  drunk  in  the  capital  of  their  countzy 
alone!  The  remarkable  plant  that  serves  to 
produce  it  flowers  not  until  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year ; then,  it  is  well-known,  a gigantic  chande- 
lier, with  massive,  countless  branches,  rises  to  a 
towering  height,  and  presents  one  of  the  grand- 
est sights  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  the 
time  when  the  flowering  stem  is  about  to  be  de- 
veloped, an  extraordinary  quantity  of  sap  flows 
toward  the  bud.  Then  the  heart-leaves  are  cut 
out,  and  a hollow  thus  formed  in  the  plant  itself, 
in  which  the  sweet  juice  soon  collects.  Three 
times  a day  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  for  several 
months,  and  one  well-grown  agave  is  said  to 
furnish  as  much  as  a hundred  quarts  in  the 
space  of  a single  month.  Large  fields  are  cov- 
ered with  the  useful  plant  all  over  lofty  table- 
lands of  Mexico,  and  the  extent  of  its  cultiva- 
tion may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  a slight 
tax  produced  in  three  States  only  the  immense 
sum  of  a million  of  dollars.  The  beverage  itself 
is  the  fermented  juice,  generally  enriched  by 
fragrant  herbs  and  spices;  foreigners  like  not 
its  decayed,  disagreeable  odor,  but  few  can, 
after  a while,  resist  the  attraction  of  the  acidu- 
lous, very  slightly-intoxicating  drink. 

The  wine  of  the  grape  dates  back  to  farthest 
antiquity,  and  the  oldest  nations  knew  both  its 
use  and  its  abuse.  “Noah  planted  a vineyard, 
and  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  he  was  drunken.” 

The  whole  Word  of  God  abounds  with  references 
to  the  grape  and  its  precious  fruit.  The  prom- 
ised land  produced  it  in  unheard  of  luxury ; the 
gigantic  cluster  brought  back  by  the  spies  is 
familiar  to  all ; and  afterward  it  was  said : 44  He 
washed  his  garments  in  wine  and  his  clothes  in 
the  blood  of  grapes.”  It  is  often  praised.  When 
the  vine  was  asked  to  become  king  over  all 
plants,  it  is  made  to  reply : “ Should  I leave  my 
wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man  ?”  and  the 
Psalmist  tells  us  that  God  causes  it  to  grow  to 
produce  “ wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,”  and  even  counsels  us  44  to  give  wine  to 
those  that  are  of  heavy  hearts.”  Nor  arc  its 
dangers  less  clearly  exhibited.  Its  use  was  for- 
bidden to  Nazarites  forever,  and  to  priests  while 
engaged  in  the  tabernacle ; and  the  fearful  warn- 
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ing  is  added,  “ Weep  and  howl  all  ye  drinkers  of 
wine  1”  That  it  was,  however,  not  exactly  con- 
sidered the  root  of  all  evil,  may  be  judged  from 
the  frequency  with  which  even  the  Saviour 
compares  himself  to  the  vine,  from  the  first 
of  all  recorded  miracles,  and  the  doubtless- 
ly well-weighed  words  of  the  inspired  Apos- 
tle: “Let  no  man  judge  you  for  eating  or 
drinking.” 

The  grape  is  likewise  a constant  symbol  on 
the  oldest  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and  rarely 
without  the  press  for  the  making  of  wine  by  its 
side,  in  the  very  shape  which  is  still  used  all 
over  the  Orient.  The  home  of  the  generous 
plant  is  said  to  be  between  the  Ararat  and  the 
Caucasus,  where  it  has  ever  grown  wild  on 
rocky  mountain  sides,  and  where  from  the 
earliest  times  the  natives  have  known  how  to 
obtain  wine  from  the  carefully-gathered  berries. 
It  seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favorite  plant 
of  the  Greeks,  who  ascribed  its  introduction 
from  India  to  their  great  god  Dionysius,  and 
carried  it  with  them  to  colonies  and  distant 
countries.  They  honored  the  grapes,  with  corn 
and  the  olive-tree,  as  direct  gifts  from  heaven, 
and  celebrated  the  precious  present  with  annual 
feasts  and  sacrifices.  The  mysteries  of  Bacchus 
were  the  most  brilliant  of  ancient  Hellas,  and 
long  survived  all  the  others.  The  works  of 
Hesiod  and  the  hymns  of  Homer  are  full  of  the 
praise  of  the  grape,  but  their  very  evidence 
shows  that  it  was  honored  even  long  before  that 
period  in  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Greek  islands. 
The  shield  of  Achilles  represented  a large  grape 
gathering;  and  the  vines  in  the  garden  of 
Alcinous  are  said  to  have  yielded  rich  wine  in 
abundance.  The  very  oldest  tombs  found  in 
Greece,  vases  and  even  sarcophagai,  are  cov- 
ered with  pictures  of  all  the  gay  scenes  of 
Southern  life  connected  with  the  harvest  of 
grapes.  The  state  itself  protected  the  culture 
of  this  precious  gift  of  Nature,  and  Aristotle 
even  treated  it  as  a matter  of  science.  His 
pupil  Theophrastus  went  still  farther;  he  wrote 
a most  valuable  work  on  the  vine,  and  carried 
the  plant  itself  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where 
its  luscious  fruit  very  soon  became  famous. 

Romo  learned  to  appreciate  the  generons 
beverage  later  and  much  more  slowly.  The 
grape  seems  to  have  been  rare  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  rising  empire,  for  Romulus  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  milk  and  not  wine,  and  Numa 
Pompilius,  with  a wise  regard  for  economy, 
even  forbade  the  offering  of  wine  at  the  burning 
of  the  dead,  universal  as  that  eastern  seems 
otherwise  to  have  been  in  antiqnity.  At  a later 
epoch,  however,  not  only  the  native  plant  but 
vines  from  distant  lands,  from  Greece,  Syria, 
and  all  Asia,  were  largely  cultivated  throughout 
Italy,  and  authors  sang  their  praises,  from  Cato 
and  Varro  in  their  sober  though  eloqnent  treat- 
ises, to  the  pains-taking  Pliny  and  the  enthusi- 
astic encomiums  of  the  excellent  connoisseur 
Horace.  Still  the  ancient  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  most  temperate  in  the  use  of  wine. 
A51ian  tells  us  that  a youth  of  noble  parentage 
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[ was,  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  not  allowed  to  drink 
wine  before  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  women 
never.  A wife  forfeited  her  dowry  if  she  ever 
drank  more  than  her  thirst  required,  and  a 
Roman  citizen  was  acquitted  in  court,  w*ho  had 
killed  his  wife  when  he  found  her  drinking 
wine  by  herself!  Pompeii,  on  the  other  hand, 
abounds  with  pictures  of  grapes  and  wine  in 
connection  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus ; and 
soon  there  was  no  portion  of  the  continent  to 
which  the  victorious  legions  of  Rome  had  not 
carried  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Diocletian  had 
given  it  to  Dalmatia,  Constantine’s  apostate 
nephew,  Julian,  to  France.  The  vineyards  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  so  famous  in  our  day, 
owe  their  existence  to  Emperor  Probus;  but 
the  most  favored  regions  seem  then  to  have 
been  the  rich  slopes  of  the  Alps  toward  the 
Danube,  for  already  under  Augustus  Rhatian 
grapes  were  imported  in  Rome.  Nor  were 
other  and  more  distant  countries  without  the 
desired  plant.  Herodotus  speaks  of  grape  cul- 
ture in  Egypt;  and  the  ancient  and  venerable 
Edda  tells  us  of  wine  being  a favorite  beverage 
even  of  the  dwellers  in  snow-covered  Iceland. 

The  great  codes  of  law,  gradually  establishing 
their  beneficent  authority  in  the  newly-formed 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  keep  us,  step  by  step,  in- 
formed of  the  gradual  increase  of  this  remark- 
able branch  of  agriculture ; the  Salic  Law  and 
the  codes  of  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  abound 
with  rules  and  regulations.  The  main  impulse, 
however,  given  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  in 
Europe  seems  to  be  due  to  Christianity.  Its 
connection  with  the  miracles  of  our  Lord,  his 
frequent  allusions  and  comparisons  in  parable 
and  exhortation,  and  finally  his  use  of  wine  as 
a symbol  for  his  own  precious  blood,  shed  for 
sinful  man,  made  it  dear  to  the  heart  of  all 
Christians,  and  gave  it  a sacred  prestige.  The 
Church  itself  favored  its  cultivation ; convents 
and  churches  loved  to  surround  themselves  with 
extensive  vineyards,  and  the  Benedictines  espe- 
cially scattered  them  all  over  Europe,  seeking 
ever,  with  innate  taste  and  marvelous  tact,  the 
fairest  positions  and  finest  views  on  God’s  beau- 
tiful earth.  The  princes  and  masters  of  the 
land  followed  the  lofty  example,  and  even 
Charlemagne  thought  it  important  to  give  spe- 
cial laws  in  his  Capitularies  for  the  protection 
of  grapes  and  vines.  Now  the  noble  plant  may 
be  found  all  over  Europe  except  England  and 
Scandinavia,  where  a rigorous  climate  forbids 
the  planting  of  vineyards.  Those  of  the  Rhine, 
though  producing  most  generous  wines,  present 
but  a stunted  growth  of  little  more  than  a foot’s 
height,  and  bound  up  to  dry,  unbecoming  sticks ; 
in  France  and  Spain  the  vine  is  allowed  a wider 
range,  and  assumes  a richer  foliage,  but  in  Italy 
alone  it  unfolds  all  its  luxuriant  beauty,  and 
climbs,  unfettered  and  uncontrolled,  freely  from 
tree  to  tree,  loaded  with  luscious  grapes,  and 
swinging  in  graceful  garlands  across  field  and 
meadow. 

Nor  has  it  become  a stranger,  even  under 

Mohammedan  rnle,  in  its  own  native  country. 
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The  “Faithful”  love  wine  and  drink  it  not  less  | 
than  the  “infidel”  Christians,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  Koran  ; and  the  Arabs  know 
it  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  names, 
though  they  never  call  it  by  that  used  in  their 
Holy  Book,  when  they  drink  it.  In  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
vine  still  grows  wild,  and  is  largely  cultivated. 
Persia  produces  forty  kinds  of  wine ; the  best  in 
Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  the  latter  of  which  is  justly 
considered  as  of  surpassing  flavor  and  power. 
Here,  however,  as  almost  all  over  the  Orient, 
the  Mohammedan  plants  not  and  presses  not — 
he  only  drinks.  Armenians  and  Guebers  are 
generally  the  husbandmen,  Jews  the  traders. 
In  Armenia,  Mingrelia,  and  Georgia,  the  cellars 
of  the  rich  are,  nevertheless,  their  pride  and 
particular  boast,  "which  they  are  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing to  strangers.  Large  subterranean  rooms, 
lighted  up  by  magnificent  windows  on  high,  and 
covered  with  costly  carpets,  are  lined  on  all 
sides  with  gigantic  hogsheads.  These  are  quite 
ornamental,  and  different  from  ours ; they  are 
made  of  burnt  clay  and  lined  with  the  fat  of 
the  enormous  tails  of  the  sheep  of  those  coun- 
tries. Guests  are  seated  on  rich  divans  near  a 
brilliant  fountain  in  the  centre,  around  which 
stand  countless  bottles  in  grand  array ; niches, 
also,  in  the  walls  are  filled  with  red  and  white 
vessels,  ever  ready  to  disgorge  their  fragrant  con- 
tents. Unfortunately,  the  Mahommedan  has 
no  notion  of  any  enjoyment  of  wine,  apart  from 
the  exhilarating  inebriety  it  produces,  and  hence 
the  melancholy  excess  to  which  they  are  almost 
invariably  led  by  indulgence.  “They  rise  up 
early  in  the  morning  that  they  may  follow  strong 
drink,”  and  “ they  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  even 
unto  evening.”  To  drink  wino  is,  after  all,  a 
sin  to  all  who  obey  the  Koran,  and  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  unlawful  act  they  commit 
leads,  no  doubt,  to  an  instinctive  desire  to  drown 
conscience  and  scruples  in  intoxication. 

Africa,  also,  has  its  grapes  at  both  extremes 
— the  North  and  the  farthest  South — where  the 
Cape  produces  its  famous  Constantin,  by  the 
initiated  considered  the  very  prince  of  wines. 
Peru  and  Mexico  have  occasional  vineyards, 
and  our  own  great  Republic  might,  with  greater 
care,  and  some  protection  from  Congress,  soon 
produce  an  abundance  of  indigenous  wine, 
equally  attractive  by  its  purity  and  its  cheap- 
ness. 

■Wine  seems  to  have  been  drunk  pure  by  some 
nations,  and  mixed  by  others.  Job  testified  to 
its  abundance  as  a beverage,  when  he  is  told, 
“Thou  hast  not  given  wine  to  the  weary  to 
drink and  Isaiah  has  been  quoted  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  pure  wine  in  the  reproachful  words, 
“Thy  silver  has  become  dross,  and  thy  wine 
mixed  with  water.”  In  general,  however,  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  considered  it,  like  the 
French  and  Italian  of  our  day,  a mark  of  in- 
temperance to  drink  wine  un mixed — a custom, 
they  said,  fit  for  Scythians  and  other  barbarians, 
but  unbecoming  civilized  nations.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a like 
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abundance,  and  yet  to  have  used  their  very  light 
and  acid  wines  unmixed  with  water.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wine  was  the 
universal  drink  in  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube ; and  the 
beggar  received,  as  a matter  of  course,  with  his 
crust  of  bread  also  a goblet  of  wine.  Even 
now,  if  wines  are  mixed,  it  is  not  from  choice, 
but  from  necessity;  as  with  the  famous  wine  of 
Silesia,  which  is  so  veiy  sour  and  astringent 
that  its  enemies  say  it  serves  the  poor  to  mend 
their  limbs. 

Vinegar  appears  as  a beverage  only  in  a few 
countries,  and  then  for  special  purposes.  Ro- 
man soldiers  received  it  as  a refreshing  drink 
on  their  marches;  and  even  in  the  times  of 
Constantine  their  rations  included  vinegar  on 
one  day  and  wine  on  the  second.  It  was,  how- 
ever, probably  not  the  liquid  known  as  such  to 
us,  but  like  that  offered  to  our  Saviour,  made 
of  6mall  wine.  In  our  days,  vinegar  is  much 
used  in  the  East  and  in  our  own  Southern 
States,  as  a cooling  drink  for  those  who  labor 
hard  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Mixed  with  water, 
Roman  reapers  already  used  it,  as  Theocritus 
tells  us  in  his  tenth  idyl;  and  long  before  that, 

Ruth  was  directed  to  “dip  her  morsel  in  the 
vinegar”  when  she  gleaned  the  field  of  Boaz. 

Inferior  by  far,  and  yet  hardly  less  universal 
as  a beverage,  is  the  modern  rival  of  wine, 
beer.  Even  in  antiquity  it  can  vie  with  the 
fruit  of  the  grapes;  for  the  old  Egyptians  al- 
ready knew  it,  and  the  natives  of  Pelusium  re- 
vered it  as  a gift  of  their  great  god  Osiris. 

Made  originally  of  barley,  the  degenerate  sons 
of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Fellahs,  now  brew  it  of 
oats — a drink  as  expressive  of  their  condition 
as  their  melancholy  personal  appearance.  The 
Greeks  had  a similar  legend : Archilochus  and 
most  of  the  great  tragic  poets  speak  of  “barley- 
wine  ;”  and  from  Diodorus  and  Pliny  we  learn 
that  they  knew  not  only  a zythus,  or  small-beer, 
but  also  a dizythus — the  double  X of  the  En- 
glish. From  Isidor  of  Sevilla  wc  learn  that 
the  Romans,  to  whom  beer  was  probably  even 
more  familiar  than  to  us,  called  it  Cerevisia,  as 
a precious  gift  of  Ceres,  and  esteemed  it  most 
highly  as  a pleasant,  and  especially  wholesome 
beverage.  The  old  Germans  knew  it  also,  when 
Tacitus  first  saw  their  country,  and  used  it  in- 
stead of  wine;  brewing  it  from  barley,  they 
called  it  (from  here)  beer ; while  the  Scandina- 
vians gave  it  the  name  of  oi/,  the  English  ale. 
Other  and  distant  nations  are  equally  familiar 
with  the  refreshing  drink.  That  of  the  Chinese 
resembles  our  own  exactly ; the  natives  of  Af- 
rica prepare  it  of  millet  and  sesnmum,  the  Mex- 
cans  make  it  of  maize.  Beer,  like  wine,  owed 
its  gradual  improvement  mainly  to  the  convents 
of  Europe,  W'here  it  was  first  brewed  with  health- 
giving hops,  and  in  larger  quantities;  thus  it 
became  a truly  wholesome  beverage,  and  fit  for 
keeping.  In  England  and  Northern  France  it 
soon  superseded  the  fruit  of  the  grape,  and  thus 
| drove  the  limit  of  that  plant  further  south,  good 
beer  being  naturally  preferred  to  bad  wine. 
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Thus  vineyards  disappeared  and  made  way  for 
the  beautiful  hop  plantations  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  a variety,  called  lager 
bier,  has  much  prevailed  in  Germany  and  even 
in  the  United  States.  Neither  the  water  from 
which  it  is  made,  nor  a peculiar  mode  of  brew- 
ing, are  the  cause  of  its  pleasant  taste  that  has 
made  it  so  universally  popular.  The  secret  is, 
simply,  that  it  is  kept  in  an  even  temperature 
of  fifty  degrees.  For  this  purpose  vast  cellars 
are  built,  or  even,  as  in  Munich,  its  first  home, 
large  mountains  artificially  raised.  In  this  coun- 
try, deep  excavations  or  cellars  hewn  out  of  the 
live  rock  are  used  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
friends  of  the  modern  beverage  plead  that  it 
favors  the  cause  of  true  temperance  by  super- 
seding, with  a light,  wholesome,  and  innocent 
drink,  the  dangerous  combination  of  wine  and 
brandy. 

If  wine  may  thus  be  considered  the  favorite 
and  characteristic  beverage  of  the  South,  and 
beer  that  of  the  German  race,  mead  appears 
as  the  only  drink  peculiar  to  Northern  nations. 
Though  we  know  not  what  may  have  been  the 
nectar  and  ambrosia  of  the  gods  on  Olympus, 
we  are  fully  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  simpler 
table  of  the  gods  in  Walhalla.  Here  mead 
alone  was  drunk  by  all ; and  such  were  its  mys- 
terious virtues  that  the  great  Odin  required  no 
solid  food,  but  lived  exclusively  upon  the  heav- 
enly liquor.  It  has,  of  course,  lost  such  super- 
natural powers,  since  a heretic  world  believes 
no  longer  in  the  ancient  gods ; but  it  still  re- 
mains a favorite  drink  in  all  countries  that  pro- 
duce its  main  element,  honey.  To  Scandinavia 
and  Northern  Russia,  we  must  therefore  add 
Poland  and  Russia,  together  with  most  Slavic 
lands,  while  the  mead  of  Hungary  is  improved 
by  the  addition  of  berries  and  spices,  and  even 
exported.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  grad- 
ually disappearing  before  its  formidable  rival, 
the  beer  of  the  Germans. 

A similar  fate  threatens  the  fermented  juice 
of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  known  among  us  as 
cider.  A cheap  and  common  beverage,  it  was 
long  used  extensively  on  board  ship,  probably 
from  an  instinctive  sense  of  its  power  to  coun- 
teract scurvy.  In  Europe  it  has  unfortunately 
given  way  before  the  increasing  ravages  of  that 
dread  enemy  of  man,  alcohol. 

There  is  an  opinion  prevailing,  that  we  owe 
this  great  curse  to  the  East,  and  it  is  certain 
that  some  such  beverage  has  been  familiar  to 
all  Asiatic  nations  from  time  immemorial. 
The  Chinese,  whose  sad  privilege  it  seems  to  be 
to  have  had  every  thing  before  every  body  else, 
and  yet  to  have  nothing,  have  ever  made  brandy 
from  their  grapes,  which  they  use  not  for  wine. 
It  is  a nauseous  drink,  taken  in  small  cups,  and 
highly  intoxicating.  In  the  East  Indies  arrack 
is  made  from  rice  or  from  the  milky  juice  of 
cocoa-nuts  which  has  been  distilled.  Much  of 
this  is  made  in  Batavia  and  Goa,  and  thus 
finds  its  way  through  Holland  into  Europe ; the 
greater  quantity,  however,  goes  to  Arabia.  The 
Arabs  themselves  claim,  strangely  enough,  to 
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be  the  inventors  of  brandy,  and  sustain  their 
claim  by  a large  production  and  a still  larger 
consumption  of  the  tempting  poison.  The 
Persians  have  their  kohemaar,  which  they  dis- 
till from  the  kernals  of  certain  fruits,  and  sell 
in  particular  houses;  though  highly  intoxica- 
ting in  itself,  they  add  to  its  injurious  strength 
by  small  quantities  of  hemp-seed.  Through- 
out nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  among  the  Kal- 
in ucs  and  all  Eastern  Mongol  nations,  a kind 
of  powerful  brandy  is  made  from  the  milk  of 
mares.  They  allow  the  fresh-drawn  milk  to 
stand  a day  or  two  in  open,  dirty  vessels,  where 
it  turns  sour,  and  is  stirred  from  time  to  time. 

The  butter  is  next  removed,  and  then  the 
women  establish  a rude  apparatus  for  distilling, 
making  their  vessels  air-tight  by  the  agreeable 
aid  of  cow-dung.  If  milk  alone  does  not  an- 
swer, lamb's  meat  with  sour  milk  is  added,  and 
the  quaint  mixture,  so  oddly  treated,  produces 
a very  powerful  and  highly-intoxicating  drink. 

From  the  Mongols  the  custom  soon  spread  to 
Russia,  where  brandy  became  such  a favorite, 
that  even  the  great  Peter  was  constantly  not 
only  royally  but  imperially  drunk.  He  allowed, 
however,  not  all  of  his  subjects  to  enjoy  them- 
selves to  the  same  extent,  and  his  favorite 
Strelitz,  who  alone  wrere  permitted  to  drink  it, 
had  to  live  in  a separate  quarter  of  the  town, 

“ not  to  give  too  bad  an  example.”  How  uni- 
versal the  habit  was,  and  how  fearful  the  effect, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  Cossacks, 
who,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  found  their  way 
through  Germany  into  France,  rushed  first  into 
the  drug  shops  of  captured  cities  to  enjoy  huge 
draughts  of  aqua  fort  is.  Brandy  found  its  way 
next  to  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  where,  as  in 
Germany,  it  was  long  sold  as  medicine,  and 
even  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War  still  imported 
from  abroad.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  mer- 
chants who  had  learned  to  know  it  from  the 
Arabs,  had  brought  it  to  Italy  and  France, 
where  chemists  and  apothecaries  mainly  dis- 
tilled it  and  sold  it  under  the  name  of  aqua 
vita*,  as  an  elixir  against  all  diseases.  Now  it 
is,  of  all  artificial  beverages,  probably  the  most 
universally  drunk,  having  found  it  way  long 
since  to  the  West  India  islands,  on  which  vast 
quantities  of  rum  are  produced  from  the  sugar- 
cane, and  to  this  continent,  where  it  has  ob- 
tained a new  and  sad  notoriety  as  the  fatal  gift 
of  the  white  man  to  the  Indian.  It  reigns, 
however,  most  absolutely,  where  neither  wdne 
nor  beer  have  prevailed,  among  the  Slavic  and 
Finnic  races,  and  must  be  considered  as  their 
own  peculiar  favorite.  Even  this  most  violent 
of  intoxicating  drinks  did  not  at  first  prove  so 
dangerous  as  it  has  since  appeared.  Excess 
seems,  at  least,  to  have  ever  been  confined  to 
men  only.  Animals,  it  is  well  known,  are, 
cats  and  apes  excepted,  strangers  to  voluntary 
intoxication ; even  among  the  lowest  races 
women  moke  the  drink,  but  men  indulge  in  it 
and  pay  the  penalty.  Drunkenness  was  un- 
known to  Rome  until  the  days  of  her  general 
decline,  and  Tiberius  is  probably  the  first  em- 
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peror  known  to  have  bo  far  forgotten  himself. 
The  Germans,  however,  were  early  noted  for 
excess,  and  Tacitus  gives  a sad  picture  of  their 
proneness,  even  in  solemn  national  council,  to 
drink  day  and  night,  and  after  feasting  invari- 
ably followed  fighting.  Charlemagne  was  pro- 
bably the  first  Maine  reformer.  Already  in 
803  he  ordered  that  no  count  should  hold 
court  unless  he  was  sober,  and  that  no  man 
should  give  evidence  or  obtain  justice  while  he 
was  drunk.  A soldier  who  yielded  to  the 
temptation  was  driven  from  the  ranks  and  kept 
upon  water,  until  he  confessed  his  wrong ; and 
all  older  clergymen  were,  in  810,  admonished  to 
set  a good  example  by  avoiding  intoxication, 
“that  hearth  and  nurse  of  all  vice.”  How 
much  this  admonition  was  needed,  appears 
from  the  excess  to  which  even  the  Lord’s  holy 
communion  led,  where  priests  and  people  were 
found  drunk  at  the  foot  of  the  altar ! In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  drunkard  was  despised,  and  poets 
and  prose  writers  speak  of  him  with  contempt ; 
his  vice  was  barely  forgiven  in  a serf  or  a vil- 
lain. But  soon  the  increasing  wealth  of  cities 
all  over  Europe  brought  with  it  luxuries  of  every 
kind,  and  with  them  extravagant  indulgence. 
As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  drunkenness 
was  quoted  as  the  national  vice  of  Germany, 
and  in  1524  fifteen  princes  formed  there  the  first 
Temperance  League.  How  the  same  vice  pre- 
vailed until  lately  in  England  and  in  her  de- 
pendencies, and  what  modem  lawgivers  and 
men  like  the  venerable  Father  Matthew  have 
done  for  reform,  is  too  familiar  to  be  here  re- 
peated. 

Warm  beverages  seem  ever  to  have  been  at 
least  equally  popular  with  all  nations  on  earth ; 
tureens  with  contrivances  for  keeping  the  con- 
tents warm,  found  in  the  mins  of  Pompeii, 
prove  their  use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
the  same  universal  taste  prevails  now  from 
frozen  Labrador  to  the  burning  Tropics.  The 
most  common  of  all  is  tea — so  common  as  to 
present  the  impressive  fact,  that  all  Europe  and 
our  continent  pay  an  immense  annual  tribute 
to  barbarous  China,  But  there  is  closely  con- 
nected with  it  the  not  less  extraordinary  thought, 
that  Eastern  Asia  becomes,  by  this  very  trade 
with  the  Occident,  so  entirely  dependent  upon 
it,  that  it  is  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  spite  of  deep-rooted  preju- 
dices and  ancient  customs.  This  influence  is, 
moreover,  daily  extending ; it  has  lately  opened 
the  sister  empire  of  Japan,  and  a little  plant 
will  thus,  under  Providence,  become  the  civil- 
izer of  uncounted  millions.  And  has  not  the 
same  insignificant  shrub  been,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  men,  the  cause  of  protracted  war  and  of 
the  foundation  of  a republic,  greater  in  its 
hopes  even  than  in  its  present  already  unpar- 
alleled greatness  ? 

Tea  has  from  the  oldest  times  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  China  and  Eastern  Asia,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  inherent  attractions  and  virtues,  and 
partly  because  of  the  prejudice,  which  there 
universally  prevails,  that  to  drink  cold  water 
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is  unwholesome.  The  oldest  Chinese  works 
recommend  the  distilling  of  all  water  to  be  used 
as  a beverage,  and  the  old  Chinese  used  to  fol- 
low the  advice.  The  introduction  of  tea  is 
ascribed  to  divine  interference,  which  we  find 
alike  referred  to  in  all  countries  and  all  ages, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  great  blessings  of  civil- 
ization. Darma,  a Buddha  priest,  who  actually 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  came  as  a missionary 
to  China,  and  in  his  holy  zeal  is  said  to  have 
vowed  that  he  would  pray  or  preach  by  day  and 
by  night  without  intermission.  His  body  re- 
fused to  support  him,  and  he  fell  asleep.  In 
his  indignation  he  cut  off  his  eyelids  and  threw 
them  from  him ; but  lo ! a miracle  caused  them 
to  take  root  and  to  flourish!  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  tea  plant — a myth,  clearly  express- 
ive of  the  peculiar  effect  which  tea  has  on  our 
nerves.  Its  use  was  in  the  eighth  centuiy  al- 
ready so  general  in  China,  that  it  produced 
large  sums  in  the  shape  of  a tax  raised  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  Boon  held  all  over 
Asia  the  same  place  that  wine  had  among  Eu- 
ropeans. Arabian  travelers  are  said  to  haT© 
been  the  first  Western  men  who  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  peculiar  beverage, 
though  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
a Persian  embassy  also  had  been  treated  with 
tea  at  the  frontiers.  Asia  is  still  its  own  spe- 
cial home.  There  it  is,  as  yet,  almost  exclu- 
sively 'raised,  and  there  it  is  most  universally 
consumed.  Not  less  than  four  hundred  mill- 
ions, citizens  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  Japan, 
Siam,  and  all  the  larger  kingdoms  of  the  East, 
together  with  the  nomades  of  Northern  Asia, 
drink  tea  as  their  daily  and  principal  beverage. 

In  China  Proper  each  small  blue  cup  with  its 
gayly  painted  inside,  is  filled  with  the  leaves 
and  their  exclusive  infusion  ; neither  sugar  nor 
cream  must  be  added,  lest  they  diminish  the 
highly -valued  aroma.  In  very  cold  weather 
only  a small  piece  of  ginger  is  taken  with  it. 

The  poor  use  the  same  leaves  over  and  over 
again,  as  long  as  they  remain  bitter.  The  best 
kinds  are  reserved  for  the  Emperor ; the  lesser 
are  carefully  prepared  for  Western  markets  to 
suit  the  taste  of  outside  barbarians.  Withered 
and  spoiled  leaves  Rre  glued  together  with  the 
blood  of  sheep  or  oxen,  fashioned  in  the  shape 
of  bricks,  and  sent  off  to  the  Mongols,  to  whom 
they  serve,  boiled  as  soup,  at  once  as  food  and 
drink.  Other  teas  are  rolled  into  bales  and 
sewed  up  in  untanned  skins,  in  which  shape 
they  are  eagerly  bought  in  Burmali  and  Cochin- 
China.  At  home  its  consumption  is,  of  course, 
immense ; tea-house9  abound  in  city  and  coun- 
try ; teachers  in  large  schools  show  how  to  offer 
it  courteously,  how  to  accept,  and  how  to  drink 
it  with  grace.  No  gentleman  travels  without 
his  tea-caddy  and  apparatus  fastened  to  his  sad- 
dle. Its  introduction  is  ascribed  to  a saint,  its 
praises  are  annually  sung  by  countless  poets, 
its  use  is  enforced  by  law,  and  its  consumption 
heavily  taxed!  In  vain  have,  as  yet,  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  endeavored  to  raise  it  in 
their  colonies,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heavy  duty  it 
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pays  in  China,  The  enterprising  Fortune  has, 
of  late,  attempted  to  plant  it  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  where  Great  Britain 
threatens  to  become  a formidable  competitor 
with  the  Central  empire.  All  other  efforts, 
made  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Brazil,  have  foiled, 
even  when  Chinese  laborers  were  specially  im- 
ported for  the  purpose : the  plant  thrives  and 
prospers,  but  the  leaves  have  not  the  same 
aroma. 

Tea  reached  Holland  first  through  Dutch 
merchants,  who  had  exchanged  it  in  China  for 
dried  sage  leaves — a warm  infusion  of  which  had 
nntil  then  been  the  favorite  drink  even  in  En- 
gland. In  the  Life  of  Whitfield  we  still  read 
that,  during  one  of  his  fasting  humors  at  Ox- 
ford, “ he  ate  nothing  but  sage  tea  without  sugar 
and  coarse  bread.”  A traveler,  called  Mandel- 
sloh,  first  called  it  Tea,  and  recommended  it  to 
his  countrymen  on  the  Continent  as  a highly 
medicinal  herb;  physicians  endorsed  him,  and 
some  went  so  far  as  to  promise  a hundred  years’ 
life  from  the  use  of  the  great  arcanum  1 Iu 
1660  it  was  still  so  rare  in  England,  that  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces  were  presented  to  the 
King  as  a handsome  and  acceptable  present ; and 
the  year  after  we  read  in  Pepys’s  delightful 
Diary,  that  44  he  sent  for  a cup  of  tea,  a Chi- 
nese beverage,  of  which  he  had  never  drunk 
before.”  Three  years  later  a hundred  pounds 
of  the  best  tea  were  imported  from  Bantam  for 
the  use  of  druggists,  and  thus  began  a branch 
of  commerce  which  now  has  few  rivals.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  Russian  merchants  had,  very 
reluctantly,  taken  the  ill-looking  leaves  that, 
“ when  dried,  wrinkled  up  like  worms,”  in  ex- 
change for  costly  furs,  and  brought  them  back 
to  their  country.  Here  they  became  soon  very 
popular,  because  they  were  believed  to  counter- 
act and  prevent  intoxication!  The  so-called 
Caravan-tea,  carried  all  the  way  by  land,  is  by 
many  considered  as  much  superior  to  that  im- 
ported by  sea.  Now,  the  whole  North  of  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Ural  to  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
use  the  fragrant  drink,  at  the  rate  of  Ifr  pound 
a head ; the  consumption  in  the  United  States 
is  said  to  amount  only  to  one  pound  a person. 
Ita  charms  have  never  been  denied ; but  it  has 
often  been  accused  as  injurious  to  health.  The 
Chinese  themselves  say  that  44  tea-drinkers  be- 
come early  lame,”  and  their  women  use  it  spar- 
ingly,  because  44  it  makes  them  soon  old.” 
Southern  nations  in  Europe  believe  it  to  affect 
the  nerves.  As  late  as  the  well-known  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Clive,  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile  denounced  tea  as  deleterious,  and  hated 
the  very  name  of  India,  because  the  East  India 
Company  were  carrying  on  a destructive  trade, 
and  44  ruining,  by  tea,  the  health  of  the  country.” 
It  is,  however,  now  well  established  that  tea 
favors  the  digestion,  and  is  a good  substitute 
for  the  large  quantities  of  meat  required  by  the 
climate  of  Northern  and  Oceanic  regions.  Be- 
sides, it  aids  mental  activity,  and  has  thus  be- 
come the  great  favorite  of  scholars  and  artists. 
Dr.  Johnspn’s  sixteen  cups,  and  his  indignation 
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at  being  asked  if  he  would  not  prefer  a small 
basin  to  save  trouble,  are  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  Boswell.  The  danger  of  excess  lies 
mainly  in  the  effect  of  tea  upon  the  nervous 
activity,  which  it  heightens,  however,  very  un- 
equally in  different  persons. 

Ludicrous  enough  are  the  results  of  recent 
inquiries  into  the  real  nature  of  Borne  teas  sold 
in  the  market.  The  Chinese  already  have  their 
44  Lie-tea,”  made  from  the  dust  of  tea-boxes, 
and  other  dust,  mixed  with  gum  so  as  to  re- 
semble gunpowder.  The  English  imitator  is 
not  quite  so  sincere  as  to  call  his  merchandise 
44  Lie-tea but  he  goes  still  farther  in  adulter- 
ation, and  has  been  detected  in  using  even  the 
secretion  of  silk-worms  to  represent  tea!  In 
the  year  1843  there  were  not  less  than  eight 
factories  in  London,  where  used  tea-leaves,  pur- 
chased from  waiters  and  servants,  were  “faced” 
with  black  lead,  colored  with  indigo  or  Prussian 
blue,  to  produce  green  or  black  tea  at  .will,  and 
then  made  fragrant  with  native  spices ! Mach 
commoner  still  is  the  use  of  simple  sloe-leaves, 
or  those  of  the  sycamore,  the  horse-chestnut, 
and  the  plum-tree.  Thousands  drink  the  odd 
compound,  like  it,  and  thrive ; what  strange  vir- 
| tue,  then,  is  there  in  such  an  infusion  ? Really 
important,  however,  is  the  substitution  of  cof- 
fee-leaves— a plan  discovered  by  Professor 
Blume  of  Leyden,  and  patented  by  Dr.  Gard- 
ner in  London  since  the  Great  Exhibition. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  they  had  been 
used  for  ages  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  as  the 
sole  beverage  of  a large  and  healthy  popula- 
tion. Its  great  cheapness  and  high  nutritive 
qualities  recommended  it  to  the  attention  of 
men  of  science,  who  soon  discovered  that 
the  leaves  of  the  coffee -tree  contained  the 
same  peculiar  chemical  property,  known  as 
Theine. 

So  universal  is  the  taste  for  some  such  infu- 
sion, that  scarcely  a nation  can  be  found  with- 
out its  own  peculiar  tea.  Even  the  fierce  Abys- 
sinian has  his  “sleep-dispelling”  warm  bever- 
age, and  the  North  American  the  Labrador 
tea,  an  exhilarating  warm  drink,  made  from  a 
marsh  plant,  that  grows  along  the  swamps  and 
heath-covered  shores  of  his  bleak  mountain- 
lakes.  Here  made  from  a licorice,  there  from 
an  Alpine  rose,  some  tea  is  drank  from  the 
wilderness  of  New  Holland  to  the  inhospitable 
lands  near  the  Pole.  The  most  largely  used 
of  these  is  probably  the  matd,  drank  by  the 
whole  population  of  South  America.  This  is 
an  infusion  upon  the  leaves  of  a Brazilian  holly, 
growing  wild  there,  and  from  time  immemorial 
known  as  yerba — “the  herb”  par  excellence. 
Bonpland,  the  companion  of  Humboldt,  long 
a prisoner  of  the  dictator,  Dr.  Francia,  and  now 
a farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay,  describes, 
not  without  betraying  a certain  fondness,  the 
peculiar  mode  of  enjoying  the  favorite  bever- 
age. A curiously-carved  vessel,  filled  with  the 
smoking  liquid,  is  handed  round,  like  the  pipe 
of  peace  among  our  Indians,  and  each  guest 

takes  in  his  hand  the  same  long  tube  with  a 
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perforated  ball  at  the  end,  through  which  it  is 
slowly  and  leisurely  imbibed.  It  is  said  to  calm 
the  restless,  and  to  rouse  the  torpid ; but  used 
to  excess,  it  weakens  the  health  and  destroys 
the  constitution 

Another  native- American  beverage,  choco- 
late, is  almost  the  exclusive  property  of  Span- 
ish races.  It  is  a preparation  of  the  bean  of 
the  cacao-tree,  which  the  old  Mexicans  called 
chocollatl.  A great  favorite  in  Spain  from  the 
first,  it  reached  Paris  only  under  Louis  XIV., 
through  his  queen,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
But  although  their  physicians  were  so  charmed 
with  the  new  beverage  that  they  wrote  books  in 
order  to  establish  its  exclusive  claims  to  be  con- 
m sidered  the  food  of  the  gods,  its  difficult  prep- 
aration and  great  costliness  have  prevented  its 
general  use. 

Far  more  universal  is  the  drinking  of  coffee, 
another  valuable  gift  which  we  owe  to  the  Ori- 
ent A native  of  Abyssinia,  the  plant  grows 
there,  and  all  over  Africa  to  the  Equator,  wild, 
to  a height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  How  it  made 
its  way  from  that  mysterious  country  to  Arabia 
is  unknown;  but  it  has  there  found  a second 
home.  Not,  however,  in  its  northern  parts, 
where  an  ever  cloudless  sky  sends  burning  rays 
ever  without  change  down  upon  vast  sterile 
plains,  broken  only  by  rare  oases,  with  a grate- 
ful well  and  a few  slender  palm-trees,  under 
which  the  Bedouin  raises  his  black  hair  tent, 
and  watches  the  caravans  as  they  pass  on  their 
way  to  holy  Mecca.  A different  scene  presents 
the  southern  part  of  the  land  of  Mohammed. 
Here  the  fragrant  balm  and  the  grateful  myrrh 
grow  in  profusion  ; here  whole  forests  of  palms 
gird  noble  mountains,  at  whose  feet  large  dur- 
rah-fields  wave  gently  in  the  breeze.  Here  also 
are  found  the  famous  coffee-plantations,  their 
dark  green  leaves  shining  brilliantly  in  the  bright 
sun,  while  the  light  lower  side  turns  fitfully  up 
and  glistens  and  glitters  like  the  foamy  crest  on 
the  ocean  waves. 

Coffee  also  is  said  by  the  children  of  the  East 
to  have  been  a gift  from  on  high ; and  the  le- 
gend resembles  in  more  than  one  point  the  tra- 
dition referring  to  tea.  Some  call  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  the  first  inventor,  and  others 
their  own  great  prophet.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  that  the  superior  of  a Mohammedan 
convent  near  Aden,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  was  struck  with  the  antics  and  gambols 
of  a herd  of  goats,  that  had  browsed  upon  the 
leaves  of  some  trees  in  the  garden.  He  found 
the  berries  both ‘palatable  and  useful,  and  soon 
introduced  the  pleasant  drink  to  keep  himself 
and  his  dcrviscs  awake  during  their  nightly 
vigils.  It  was  prepared  in  large  brown  pots, 
and  drank  in  every  mosque  and  every  convent ; 
even  now  it  is  thus  kept  in  all  mosques,  and 
gratuitously  offered  in  tiny  cups  to  the  worship- 
ing faithful.  Still,  even  coffee  had  its  enemies, 
and  its  battles  to  fight,  ere  it  became,  what  it 
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now  is,  the  universal  and  favorite  drink  of  the 
Orient  Following  the  banner  of  the  Proph- 
carried,  it  raised,  first  in 
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Mecca,  and  then  in  Cairo  and  Constantinople, 
more  than  one  fierce  and  not  unbloody  rebell- 
ion. Doctors  proclaimed  it  little  better  than 
poison,  and  theologians  threatened  that  the  faces 
of  coffee-drinkers  would  appear  as  black  as  the 
roasted  berry  on  the  day  of  Resurrection.  Wo- 
men alone  were  allowed  to  drink  it  freely ; they 
were,  even  without  this  sin,  by  the  Koran  de- 
clared inadmissible  in  heaven.  All  difficulties, 
however,  were  soon  overcome ; and  now'  coffee 
is  to  the  son  of  the  East  such  a daily  necessity 
that  a Turkish  law  gave  a wife  a legal  ground 
for  separation,  if  she  was  refused  coffee  by  her 
miserly  or  cruel  husband. 

Venice  was  probably  the  first  port  in  Europe 
to  which  the  new  beverage  was  brought  from 
the  East,  although  Prosper  Alpin,  a botanist  of 
Padua,  already  spoke  of  it,  on  his  return  to  Italy, 
as  a favorite  dish  in  Egypt.  Merchants  brought, 
in  the  year  1663,  the  first  beans  from  the  Le- 
vant, and  with  them  the  necessary  utensils  for 
preparing  the  coffee ; they  were  exhibited  mere- 
ly as  a curiosity,  but  soon  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  coffee-house  in  Marseilles. 

The  embassador  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.  used, 
at  the  same  time,  to  regale  his  guests  in  Paris 
with  the  fragrant  decoction,  and  thus  made 
coffee  there  knowm  and  fashionable.  England 
also  owed  her  knowledge  of  the  new  source  of 
enjoyment  to  some  merchants  returning  from 
Smyrna,  who  had  even  brought  a Greek  girl 
with  them  to  prepare  the  coffee.  She  married 
a London  coachman,  and  opened,  on  Cornhill, 
the  first  house  for  its  sale,  now  known  as  the 
Virginia  Coffee-house.  But  here,  as  in  France, 
coffee  had  much  opposition  to  endure ; in  the 
South,  physicians  and  divines  arose  to  condemn 
it,  and  its  feeble  advocates  were  compelled  to 
plead  such  wTetched  arguments  as — that  coffee 
was  called  bon  in  Turkey,  and  came  from  Arabia 
Felix!  In  England,  Charles  II.  tried  to  pro- 
hibit its  use,  but  the  obstinate  king,  who  could 
defy  his  parliament,  was  powerless  against  the 
favorite  beverage. 

From  Europe  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  col- 
onies. A Dutchman  raised  a few  plants  in  a 
green-house  in  Amsterdam,  and  sent  them  to 
Sumatra,  and  other  islands,  where  they  soon 
prospered,  and  now  produce  an  abundance. 

Louis  XIV.  also  wished  coffee  to  be  planted  on 
his  West  India  islands,  and  sent  a few  plants,  in 
care  of  a midshipman,  Dcs  Clieux,  to  distant 
Martinique.  The  voyage  was  difficult  and  te- 
dious; the  ship  lay  long  becalmed,  and  the 
young  officer  had  to  sacrifice  part  of  his  own 
scanty  ration  of  water  to  keep  at  least  one  pre- 
cious plant  from  destruction.  In  this  he  suc- 
ceeded ; and  thus,  it  is  said,  all  the  millions  of 
trees  now  raised  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Brazil 
are  descended  from  this  single  parent.  If  this 
be  true,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  coffee  now  consumed,  amounting  at 
least  to  six  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  is  de- 
rived from  a little  plant  raised  carefully  in  a 
botanical  garden  at  Paris ! 

In  the  Orient,  coffee  is  drank  in  solemn 
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lence,  and  coffee-houses  are  therefore  called 
Schools  of  Wisdom ; in  the  Occident  it  is  mix- 
ed with  sugar,  and  often  with  cream,  and  used 
mainly  to  favor  digestion  and  to  increase  the 
activity  of  brain.  In  German  and  Belgian 
armies  it  has  successfully  taken  the  place  of 
brandy ; and  was,  during  the  last  wars  in  Den- 
mark, served  out  as  a ration,  at  the  request  of 
the  soldiers  themselves.  Scandinavia  consumes 
it  most  largely — at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  a 
head ; next  follows  the  German  Custom-league, 
where  it  pays  a high  duty,  and  still  amounts  to 
two  pounds  for  each  person.  Substitutes,  also, 
are  not  wanting.  England  allows  chicory  to  be 
mixed  with  coffee;  and  in  Germany  barley, 
acorns,  and  rye  are  largely  used  in  its  stead. 
The  viler  compounds,  not  unknown  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  contain  mainly  sawdust,  ferruginous 
earths,  and  burnt  sugar. 

Similar  beverages  may  be  found  among  less 
civilized  nations,  but  they  are  unknown  beyond 
their  own  limits,  and  do  not  affect,  like  tea  and 
coffee,  in  their  culture  and  preparation,  the  in- 
terests of  millions  of  men.  They  are,  however, 
additional  evidences  of  the  profuse  liberality 
with  which  our  great  mother  Earth  treats  all  of 
her  children,  and  of  the  w’ise  beneficence  with 
which  Providence  thus  kindly  turns  hunger  and 
thirst  into  a source  of  enjoyment,  and  changes 
curses  into  blessings. 

WHY  OUR  MINISTER  DIDN’T  MARRY. 

r1  mokes  no  difference  where  the  scene  of  my 
story  is  laid.  It  is  in  a quiet  village  in  the 
interior — what  particular  State  I decline  stat- 
ing, for  reasons  which  the  intelligent  reader  will 
readily  divine.  The  particular  house  is  an  old, 
antiquated  farm-house,  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  perfectly  “embosomed”  in  trees,  and 
with  a large  lawn  in  front,  which,  in  the  life- 
time of  its  late  owner,  had  been  a cornfield  at 
times,  and  at  other  times  a meadow,  and  then 
a pasture  ground  where  cattle  grazed.  If  the 
reader  has  seen  the  place,  he  will  recognize  it 
at  once  from  the  description.  The  house  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  forty  years  ago  on  the  out- 
side, though  within  it  is  fitted  up  in  modern 
style,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  modern 
luxury  and  ease. 

The  grounds  have  undergone  a similar  alter- 
ation, and  the  lawn  is  now  a fine  grove  of  stately 
trees,  interspersed  with  shrubbery,  and  ornament- 
ed with  large  and  tastefully-cut  flower-beds  and 
complicated  walks,  in  the  fashion  of  modem 
“landscape  gardening.”  Need  I say  the  place 
is  one  of  rare  beauty  even  to  most  fastidious 
eye?  But  no  professor  of  the  fanciful  art  has 
been  the  projector  of  the  elegant  design,  nor  the 
superintendent  of  its  construction.  The  whole 
arrangement  owes  its  perfection  to  the  taste  and 
personal  care  of  the  young  and  common-looking 
girl  who  is  the  occupant  of  the  place  and  its  owner. 

There  is  no  professional  gardener  to  manage 
the  place,  or  attend  to  the  large  and  well-fur- 
nished conservatory  of  blooming  flowers.  She 
directs  the  whole ; and,  with  the  aid  of  a single 
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hired  man,  keeps  it  in  the  very  best  order.  She 
loves  her  flowers  and  her  birds,  and,  of  course, 
loves  every  thing  and  every  body.  If  she  is 
plain  in  personal  appearance,  she  is  noble  in 
soul,  and  has  a heart  full  of  the  highest  and 
holiest  thoughts  and  purposes  of  life.  The 
very  dreams  of  life  are  dreams  of  love  to  some- 
body, or  something,  or  every  thing ; and  of  use- 
fulness to  every  body.  The  pride  which  seems 
naturally  to  attach  to  persons  situated  as  she  is, 
finds  no  place  in  her  heart. 

I am  writing  now  of  things  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  They  are  changed,  in  a meas- 
ure, now.  The  old  house  has  been  remodeled 
and  modernized  in  its  exterior,  and  has  passed 
into  the  care  of  a new  occupant,  though  the 
beautiful  grounds  are  still  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  mistress. 

Emily  Clinton’s  mother  died  when  she  was 
two  years  old.  Five  years  after  her  father  died, 
leaving  his  only  child  to  the  care  and  guardian- 
ship of  his  friend,  Doctor  Weston,  a bachelor, 
but  one  who  possessed  his  entire  confidence  and 
a large  share  of  his  affection.  The  girl  had 
been  petted  and  humored  in  all  her  wishes  and 
whims  by  her  widowed  and  indulgent  father, 
and  when  her  new  guardian  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  her  person  and  property,  she  was  an 
ignorant,  careless,  and  hoydenish  child.  It  was 
not  easy  for  a man  unaccustomed  to  the  do- 
mestic care  of  children  to  fix  upon  the  best 
plan  for  the  future  training  of  his  charge,  so  as 
to  fit  her  for  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  he 
should  wish  her  to  move.  But  after  mature 
deliberation,  he  referred  the  case  to  his  sister, 

Mrs.  Vernon,  a widow  lady  of  mature  years, 
and  it  wras  decided  that  she  should  occupy  the 
old  mansion,  and  assume  the  care  and  culture 
of  the  wild  and  unbroken  Emily.  A more  ju- 
dicious arrangement  could  not  have  been  made, 
and  the  wrnywrard  child,  under  her  excellent 
management,  soon  gave  tokens  of  a character 
far  above  all  their  expectations.  As  she  grew 
up,  provision  was  made  for  her  instruction,  and 
as  her  tastes  were  developed,  every  opportunity 
was  afforded  for  their  cultivation.  The  old 
house  was  fitted  up  in  a fashionable  style,  and 
at  an  expense  which,  to  its  former  possessor, 
would  have  seemed  unwarrantable  extrava- 
gance, and  the  grounds  were  given  up  to  her 
sole  superintendence ; w'hile  her  excellent  com- 
panion gradually  and  imperceptibly  resigned  to 
her  most  of  the  duties  of  the  house. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Emily  was  perfect 
She  had  her  foibles  and  her  follies,  as  all  girls 
have.  But  the  constant  aim  of  her  guardian 
had  been  to  instill  into  her  mind  the  same  noble 
and  generous  principles  that  he  acted  upon  him- 
self ; and  he  had  that  kindly  and  earnest  way 
of  exhibiting  them  to  her,  that  made  her  feel  as 
if  she  was  acting  from  the  impulses  of  her  own 
heart,  when  she  was  only  following  ont  the  in- 
fluence of  his  training.  He  W'as  seconded  in 
all  his  wishes  with  regard  to  Emily  by  his  sister, 
whom  the  former  had  long  learned  to  regard  os 
a kind  and  affectionate  mother. 
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Let  me  now  introduce  my  readers  into  the 
library  of  the  old  house,  such  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  not  a large  room,  with  lofty  ceilings, 
and  surrounded  with  shelves  groaning  under  the 
weight  of  ponderous  volumes,  which  the  owner 
never  looks  into ; into  which  the  darkened  win- 
dows admit  only  light  enough  to  make  objects 
indistinctly  visible.  It  is  a quiet,  snug  little 
room,  opening  out  upon  the  end  of  the  low 
piazza.  There  are  books  enough,  carefully  se- 
lected; and  upon  the  walls  are  hanging  a few 
choice  paintings,  interspersed — a curious  taste 
— with  maps  and  charts.  Every  thing  about 
the  room  is  very  plain,  but  very  tasteful  and 
neat  The  only  curious  thing  about  it  is  an 
antique  lamp,  which  is  hanging  over  the  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sheds  a dim  light 
upon  the  papers  and  books  of  accounts,  and  nu- 
merous bills  and  receipts  lying  before  Miss 
Emily  Clinton.  She  seems  to  have  just  finish- 
ed examining  them,  and  is  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  resting  her  head  on  the  ends  of  her  beau- 
tiful fingers — for  she  has  a beautiful  hand,  if 
her  face  is  not  handsome — and  is  thinking. 

The  door  opens,  and  Doctor  Weston  enters. 
She  rises  from  her  seat  and  offers  him  her  hand, 
which  he  takes,  and  drawing  her  to  his  side, 
presses  a warm  kiss  upon  her  lips.  You  would 
have  thought  he  was  her  father,  from  the  noble 
and  proud  look  of  love  with  which  he  seems  to 
regard  her. 

“ I have  not  seen  you,  dear  Doctor,  for  four 
days,”  said  Emily,  os  she  looked  up  into  his 
kindly  face  and  beaming  eye,  and  gently  loosen- 
ed herself  from  his  arm,  though  she  held  his 
hand  still  in  both  of  hers.  “ Has  business  been 
so  urgent,  that  you  could  not  spore  us  the  light 
of  your  countenance,  if  only  to  look  in  upon 
us?" 

Did  I say  her  face  was  not  handsome  ? There 
was  something  in  it,  as  she  stood  thus — I can 
not  tell  what  it  was — but  something  more  than 
beauty  ; a burning  up  of  her  soul  into  her  eyes 
and  face  and  form,  that  >vould  have  taken  the 
heart  of  a young  man  by  storm,  if  she  had  look- 
ed so  at  him.  But  she  kept  all  such  oiltbum- 
ings  of  her  womans  heart  for  Doctor  Weston. 
And  why  should  she  not  ? He  was  proud  of 
her,  and  had  treated  her  thus  ever  since  her  fa- 
ther died. 

“No,”  he  replied;  “I  wished  to  give  you 
time  to  examine  these  accounts,  which  I see  you 
have  been  doing  this  evening.  I hoped  to  have 
found  you  through  with  them.” 

“ And  so  I am,”  she  said ; “ I have  just  fin- 
ished the  last  year.” 

“ And  you  find  them  correct  ?”  he  asked. 

“ There  is  an  error  of  thirty  cents  in  the  foot- 
ing up  of  the  whole.” 

“Thirty  cents  in  the  complicated  accounts  of 
fourteen  years ! Well,  you  are  a close  account- 
ant, and  will  bring  me  in  debt  to  you  more  than 
I expected,”  said  the  Doctor. 

“But  tell  me,”  she  asked,  “why  have  you 
wanted  to  worry  my  child’s  brain  with  all  these 
figures  and  papers  ?” 
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“ Simply  because  I am  your  guardian,”  he 
replied,  “and  by  the  will  of  your  father  you 
were  to  come  into  possession  of  your  property 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  law  now  allows 
you  to  hold  it  and  manage  it  for  yourself,  anti 
to-morrow  I shall  surrender  it  into  your  hands/’ 

“ To-morrow !” 

“ Yes ; to-morrow  you  will  be  twenty-one.” 

“ And  a full-grown  woman.  I did  not  think 
before  I was  any  older  than  I was  the  day  you 
brought  me  home  from  my  father’s  grave.” 

“ But  you  know  it  now.” 

“ I believe  it  must  be  so,  since  you  assert  it ; 
and,  I declare,  I think  I feci  older  already.  It 
has  grown  upon  me  this  moment — fourteen  years 
in  a single  instant ! How  strange  it  makes  one 
feel!” 

“The  knowledge,  and  experience,  and  im- 
provement, however,  have  been  of  slower  and 
more  tedious  growth.” 

“ I did  but  jest,  dear  Doctor,”  she  said,  tak- 
ing his  hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips.  “ I do 
look  back  to  these  long  years  of  patient  and 
loving  core  on  your  part,  and  willful  and  girlish 
folly  on  mine,  and  marvel  that  you  have  not  re- 
linquished your  trust  and  your  care  long  ago. 

I am  ashamed  that  a word  of  levity  should  have 
escaped  me.” 

“ I know,  my  dear  Em,  all  you  feel,”  said  he, 
with  a smile.  “You  are  as  near  as  possible 
what  I have  always  wished  and  aimed  to  make 
you,  I could  hardly  wish  to  see  you  different 
from  what  you  are.  If  you  are  gay  at  times, 
your  patient  examination  of  these  long  accounts 
shows  that  you  ore  capable  of  managing  your 
own  affairs,  and  you  must  prepare  to  receive 
my  formal  surrender,  and  give  me  my  release,  in 
the  morning.” 

“ But  why  surrender  them  at  all  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Will  yon  leave  me  to  myself  as  soon  as  you 
sec  I am  able  to  walk  alone  ? And  your  sister — 

I can  never  live  without  her — and  she  will  go  if 
you  desert  me.” 

“ Wre  will  neither  of  ns  desert  yon,  my  dear 
child,”  replied  the  Doctor.  “I  believe  she 
would  never  smile  again  if  she  should  lose  you ; 
and  as  for  myself,  I do  not  really  know  what  I 
should  do  without  you.  But  as  to  these  business 
matters,  I have  had  you  fitted  by  your  education 
to  take  charge  of  them — and  I shall  insist  upon 
it — till  you  choose  another  guardian.” 

“ Another !” 

“ Yes ; if  Rumor  tells  the  truth,  as  she  always 
does,  of  course,  it  will  be  before  long.” 

“ You  surely  do  not  believe  these  silly  Etories 
about  the  minister  and  me?”  she  said,  with  a 
pained  and  serious  look.  She  was  evidently 
hurt  by  the  allusion. 

“ I do  not  know  what  to  believe,  Em,”  he  re- 
plied, smiling.  “Appearances,  on  his  port,  are 
very  suspicious.  His  visits  here  are  far  more 
frequent  than  at  any  other  place,  and  his  atten- 
tions to  you  are  very  pointed  every  where.  He 
certainly  likes  you.” 

“ And  I like  him,"  she  replied. 

“ The  confession  is  a very  candid  one,  to  say 
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the  least,”  said  the  Doctor,  in  a tone  that  in  a 
younger  man  might  have  been  expressive  of 
some  mortification. 

44  To  like  is  one  thing,  my  dear,  good  friend,” 
said  Emily,  (<and  to  love  is  another;  and  I 
shall  never  marry  a man  with  the  former  feel- 
ing. As  to  the  minister’s  visits  here,  I presume 
your  good  sister  would  be  disposed  to  dispute 
my  sole  claim  to  them.” 

44  But  I believe  he  loves  you,”  said  the  Doc- 
tor. 

44  I certainly  do  not  love  him,”  she  replied ; 
44  nor  am  I ready  to  believe  it  of  him.  I have 
no  thoughts  of  marrying  him  nor  any  body  else. 
I can  afford  to  be  an  old  maid.  I have  learned, 
from  the  inspection  of  these  numberless  papers 
you  have  given  me,  that  I am  rich — twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  money,  with  most  of  the 
interest  accumulating  for  fourteen  years — a 
good  farm  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres — a 
comfortable  house,  well  furnished — why,  I am 
an  heiress,  Doctor  Weston ! I can  afford  to  be 
an  old  maid;  or,  if  I chooso  to  marry,  I can 
look  higher  than  a poor  country  clergyman.” 

44  You  do  wrong — it  is  not  like  you,  Emily,  to 
speak  so,”  said  the  Doctor.  44  True  and  honest 
love  ought  never  to  be  spoken  nor  thought  light- 
ly of.  It  is  worth  more  than  your  house,  and 
lands,  and  money,  my  dear  girl.” 

44  My  ill-timed  levity  has  pained  you  again,” 
she  replied.  44  When  shall  I be  aught  else  than 
a giddy-headed  girl  ?” 

44  Only  be  true  to  yourself,  dear  Em,”  he  said, 
44  and  to  the  noble  impulses  of  your  heart,  and 
you  will  always  do  right.  And  I am  sure  those 
impulses  will  never  lead  you  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  only  passion  that  sanctifies  the  human 
heart.” 

“Nay — now,  my  dear  Doctor,  it  is  you  who 
do  me  wrong:  though  knowing  little  of  the 
feeling,  save  in  its  expansive  application  to 
my  birds  and  flowers,  and  your  sister  and  your- 
self, and  all  others  alike,  I am  not  just  the  one 
to  think  rightly,  not  to  say  speak  rightly,  of  this 
passion.  But  how  could  you  dream  there  should 
be  any  shadow  of  truth  in  these  rumors  ?” 

44 1 did  not  dream  it,  Em,”  replied  the  Doc- 
tor, in  the  same  serious  tone  ho  had  used  before. 
44  There  is  too  much  of  the  real  about  it,  I fear, 
for  it  to  have  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a 
dream.  I can  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
Mr.  Gray  loves  you,  and  that  it  is  no  wild  emo- 
tion with  him,  but  a calm  and  deep  feeling 
springing  up  from  the  depths  of  a manly  heart. 
Bnt  no  matter  now,  Emily,  I will  not  annoy 
you,  as  I see  it  does,  by  saying  any  thing  more 
about  it.  I only  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  ever  unintentionally  giving  encourage- 
ment to  an  affection  such  as  I believe  his  to  be, 
if  you  do  not  return  it.” 

44  Which  I certainly  do  not,  my  dear  Doctor,” 
•he  replied. 

44  Well,  let  us  say  no  more  of  it.  He  is  a man 
of  the  right  stamp,  though.” 

Emily  was  really  annoyed  by  what  her  guard- 
ian had  said  about  the  minister;  not  because 
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it  was  the  subject  of  general  rumor,  so  much  as 
because  he  had  seemed  to  believe  it.  As  long 
as  she  was  satisfied  that  whatever  she  was  doing 
was  right,  she  had  small  care  what  others  said 
of  it.  She  regarded  Mr.  Gray  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  men.  He  was  an  everyday 
visitor  at  her  house,  but  she  really  believed  that 
he  came  there  as  much  to  see  Mrs.  Vernon  as 
to  see  her.  She  liked  his  society,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  intellectual  qualities  and  varied  ac- 
quirements; his  conversation  was  instructive, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  and  full  of  illus^ 
(rations,  drawn  from  all  sources,  and  his  person- 
al appearance  was  good  enough  to  please  any 
woman.  It  is  true,  he  was  many  years  older 
than  she  was;  but  years  make  little  difference 
when  tastes  and  sentiments  are  alike. 

The  more  she  thought  of  what  Doctor  Weston 
had  said  the  more  she  was  pained.  So  smooth- 
ly had  the  current  of  her  life  flowed  along  hith- 
erto, that  she  had  experienced  little  or  nothing 
of  trouble  or  care.  She  now  saw  the  first  dark 
cloud  gathering  around  her;  and  her  simple, 
loving  woman’s  heart  shrunk  back  with  a feel- 
ing of  poignant  sorrow  from  the  picture  that 
was  taking  on  new  and  darker  hues  the  longer 
she  thought  of  it.  Her  friendships  that  had 
grown  up  with  her,  and  formed  a large  portion 
of  her  enjoyments,  seemed  about  to  be  rudely 
interfered  with  and  broken. 

Emily  had  never  dreamed  that  any  man  could 
love  her.  With  a heart  full  of  the  kindest  and 
best  of  feelings  toward  every  body,  she  yet  be- 
lieved that  it  was  beauty  in  woman’s  person  that 
formed  her  great  chann  in  the  eye  of  man ; and 
with  her  plain  face  and  form,  she  had  not  thought 
of  winning  the  love  of  any  one.  If  the  idea  had 
ever  entered  her  mind,  it  was  only  to  be  in- 
stantly expelled ; while  she  gathered  to  herself 
new  energy  to  pursue  the  path  she  had  marked 
out  for  herself,  not  in  the  companionship  of  the 
loved  and  cherished,  but  solitary  and  alone,  un- 
aided and  uncheered  save  by  the  consciousness 
of  doing  her  duty.  Dreary  as  such  a path  may 
seem  to  one  like  her,  with  a mind  olive  to  all 
that  is  beautiful,  and  good,  and  lovely  in  nature 
as  well  as  in  the  human  heart,  and  a soul  ever 
longing  for  communion  with  other  souls  that 
think  and  feel  as  she  does — dark  as  it  may 
seem,  yet  she  had  taught  herself  to  face  this 
fate,  and  resolutely  look  forward  to  a life  of 
solitary  labor. 

Was  it  not  strange  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  heart  of  Emily  did  not  go  out  at 
once,  glad  as  her  own  bounding  step,  to  meet 
the  love  of  a man  such  as  Mr.  Gray?  But  it 
did  not,  and  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  see 
— reasons  which  were  not  revealed  to  her,  though 
they  existed  in  her  own  mind  paramount  to  all 
others  I have  mentioned.  But  she  did  not  be- 
lieve the  suspicions  of  her  guardian  were  any 
thing  more  than  suspicions,  or  she  would  have 
asked  him  his  reasons  for  his  belief.  She  re- 
solved, however,  to  look  for  herself  more  closely 
into  the  actions  of  the  minister;  and  if  from 
any  thing  she  might  see  these  suspicions  should 
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be  confirmed,  then  she  would  act  as  she  felt  she 
ought  and  could  both  for  her  own  sake  and  his. 
n. 

It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  a minister  stays 
as  long  in  a country  church  as  did  Nathan  Gray 
in  his.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  had 
oome  there  as  the  village  pastor,  a young,  and 
earnest,  and  self-sacrificing  man.  Full  of  the 
zeal  of  his  calling,  with  talents  of  a high  order, 
and  great  acquirements  for  a young  man,  and 
a genius  apparently  far  above  those  among 
whom  he  had  fallen,  he  devoted  the  lofty  ener- 
gies of  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  felt  now  that  the  life  of  a mere  student 
was  to  be  no  longer  his.  He  was  to  enter  upon 
busy  and  active  scenes — to  study  the  improve- 
ment of  his  charge  not  only  in  spiritual  things, 
but  to  aim  at  elevating  them  in  all  their  pur- 
suits and  occupations. 

A few  weeks  of  observation  and  study  of  char- 
acter, while  he  was  forming  their  acquaintance, 
prepared  him  to  this,  and  with  rare  tact  he  made 
all  his  friends.  The  consequence  had  been  that 
for  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  had  their 
confidence  and  love — a confidence  which  had 
been  strengthened  and  matured  by  years  of 
sympathy  in  their  trials  and  their  joys.  No  one 
was  jealous  of  the  familiarity  which  he  soon  es- 
tablished with  Doctor  Weston  and  his  sister; 
for  they  felt  that,  in  education  and  acquire- 
ments, they  were  alike,  and  that  it  was  perfect- 
ly natural  that  they  should  be  more  intimate 
with  each  other  than  they  could  be  with  the 
plain  and  untaught  people  of  the  place. 

When  Mrs.  Yemon  was  transferred  from  the 
Doctor’s  house  to  the  old  mansion  and  the  charge 
of  Emily,  Mr.  Gray,  of  course,  became  a fre- 
quent visitor  there;  and  it  was  to  his  aid  and 
co-operation  that  Emily  was  indebted  for  many 
of  her  acquirements.  And  thus  years  passed 
on — years  in  which  he  saw  her  growing  up  to 
womanhood,  and  the  charms  of  her  mind  and 
heart  daily  growing  plainer  and  brighter,  till  he 
became  aware  that  she  was  becoming  an  object 
of  more  interest  to  him  than  a mere  pupil  or 
friend.  He  was  not  a man  to  conceal  this  long 
from  himself,  or  to  remain  long  ignorant  of  the 
actual  state  of  his  own  feelings  toward  her.  A 
careful  student  of  other  men,  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  examination  of  his  own  heart;  and 
when  he  discovered  his  true  feelings  toward  her, 
he  began  to  study  what  hers  were  toward  him, 
and  easily  taught  himself  to  believe  that  all  was 
right  there. 

It  is  true,  as  I have  said,  his  was  nearly  twice 
her  age ; and  this  he  told  himself  a thousand 
times  while  he  was  canvassing  the  matter,  os  he 
thought,  candidly  in  his  own  mind.  But  why 
need  this  stand  in  the  way,  if  hearts  are  united? 
'Hiis,  too,  he  asked  himself  over  and  over  again, 
and  many  a time,  as  he  sat  by  her  and  looked 
down  into  her  calm  blue  eves,  which  did  not 
shun  his  gaze,  and  in  which  he  soon  learned  to 
read  a truth  they  did  not  speak.  It  was  a con- 


been growing  strong  and  mature,  and  forming 
a large  portion  of  his  daily  thoughts. 

Barely  did  a day  pass  in  which  he  was  not  a 
visitor  at  the  old  house,  and  the  idle  talk  of  the 
village  had  long  made  his  marriage  a fixed  fact. 
This  they  both  knew ; but  he  did  not  regard  it, 
because,  in  his  own  mind,  he  looked  upon  the 
rumor  as  the  foreshadowing  of  what  he  wished 
and  fully  believed  to  be  true,  and  6he  laughed 
at  it,  as  too  groundless  and  foolish  to  trouble 
herself  about.  She  liked  Mr.  Gray.  The  Doc- 
tor and  he  were  her  principal  society ; he  had 
been  her  friend,  and  teacher,  and  minister  since 
she  was  a child,  and  she  thought  of  him  as  only 
these ; why  should  she  suppose  that  he  thought 
any  more  of  her?  The  current  of  her  life  was 
flowing  on  calmly  and  smoothly,  and  his  con- 
stant visits  to  her  and  Mrs.  Vernon  formed  the 
principal  incidents  in  the  monotony  of  their 
home  life.  But  to  him  it  was  vastly  more  than 
to  her.  His  heart  had  been  learning,  day  by 
day,  for  years,  to  live  only  in  her  smiles,  and 
calmly  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
could  tell  her  all  his  great  store  of  love — earn- 
est, and  truthful,  and  sincere  love — and  find  her 
ready  to  receive  the  declaration  with  a quiet  and 
happy  mien  that  should  tell  him  that  she  too, 
for  long  years,  had  felt  the  same  love  growing 
up  in  her  young  heart  for  him,  and  him  alone. 
It  had  become  a sort  of  inner  life  to  him — a 
portion  of  his  ordinary  everyday  life — while  he 
was  by  her  side,  but  a distinct  and  separate  one 
while  he  was  by  himself. 

It  is  singular  that  nothing  should  have  ever 
occurred,  in  the  whole  progress  of  their  inter- 
course, to  open  his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  her 
feelings.  Perhaps,  if  she  had  been  surrounded 
by  others  who  were  seeking  her  favor  or  her 
smiles,  it  might  not  have  been  so.  There  might 
then  hare  arisen  at  times  those  jealous  thoughts 
that  would  have  led  him  to  ask  himself  if  she 
did  like  another  better  than  him.  Suspicion 
of  those  wo  love  leads  us  to  inspect  their  actions 
with  a sharper  eye.  But  he  had  none.  There 
were  no  apparent  obstacles  to  the  straightfor- 
ward course  of  his  love.  There  were  none  to 
come  in  between  him  and  his  settled  faith  in 
his  own  security.  There  were  no  fluttcrings  of 
heart,  no  shrinking  back  at  the  thought  of  tell- 
ing her  his  true  and  honest  feelings,  from  fear 
that  they  might  not  be  returned.  But  he  had 
waited  patiently  and  cheerfully  for  the  day  that 
was  fast  approaching,  when  he  knew  she  was  to 
be  of  age,  and  had  determined  to  signalize  the 
day  to  her  and  to  himself  by  plighting  their 
mutual  faith. 

And  the  day  drew  on — neither  faster  nor 
slower,  as  it  does  to  many  in  their  mingled 
hopes  and  doubts.  To  him  it  came  on  with  the 
same  steady  pace  and  hopeful  prospect  as  every 
other  day  for  months  past  had  come.  What 
had  he  to  do  to  borrow  trouble  or  harass  him- 
self with  fears  ? 


stant  joy  to  him — his  love  for  Emily — and  for 


Emily  had  jnst  finished  her  breakfast  on  the 
morning  after  the  interview  with  her  guardian. 


three  years,  at  the  time  of  which  I write,  it  had  ! when,  true  to  his  promise,  he  entered  the  hooae^ 
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and  his  first  words,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her, 


“Well,  Em,  do  yon  feel  any  more  like  a full- 
grown  woman  this  morning?” 

“ Not  at  all,  Doctor,”  she  replied.  “ To  tell 
the  truth,  the  subject  has  not  entered  my  mind.’ 

“ Well,  now  for  business,  and  a few  minutes 
will  dispatch  the  whole,  and  I must  be  off,”  said 
Doctor  Weston.  “ The  legal  forms  can  all  be 
gone  through  at  any  time,  I suppose.  But  our 
personal  matters  can  be  arranged  at  onte.” 

“ So  you  are  determined  to  cast  me  off?” 

“ No,  not  cast  you  off,  but  leave  you  to  your- 
self ; while  I am  always  ready  to  advise  you,  if 
you  require  it” 

“lam  afraid  it  will  not  be  long  before  I shall 
oall  upon  you,”  said  Emily. 

“Trust  to  your  own  good  sense,  my  dear 
girl,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “ and  I have  perfect 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  manage  your  own 
affairs.” 

A half  hour  spent  in  the  details  of  figures 
and  accounts,  which  Emily  had  gone  over  the 
evening  before,  and  the  few  explanations  neces- 
sary, ended  their  business,  and  just  at  that  mo- 
ment Mr.  Gray,  the  minister,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  window. 

“ Mrs.  Vernon,  with  whom  I have  been  sit- 
ting for  a few  moments,  has  pleaded  the  calls 
of  business,  and  sent  me  here,”  he  said,  as  Em- 
ily opened  the  sash  to  admit  him.  “ She  told 
me  I would  find  the  Doctor  with  yon.  I hope 
his  visit  is  not  professional.” 

“In  one  sense  it  is,”  said  the  Doctor;  and 
he  explained  the  object  of  his  visit. 

Mr.  Gray  congratulated  Emily  upon  the  event. 
Perhaps  he  would  have  said  more,  and  rallied  her 
upon  her  sudden  advancement  to  a station  of 
responsibility ; but  there  was  a seriousness — he 
thought  it  almost  coldness — in  her  manner  of 
receiving  his  congratulations  that  made  him 
pause.  “Could  it  be  pride?”  he  asked  himself. 
“Could  she  be  so  soon  elated  with  the  mere 
transfer  of  her  property  from  her  guardian’s 
hands  to  her  own,  as  to  change  at  once  her  feel- 
ings and  her  actions  toward  one  who  had  been 
for  so  long  a time,  os  he  thought,  one  of  her 
most  intimate  and  familiar  friends  ? What  else 
could  be  the  reason  ? It  was  the  first  time  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  had  ever  occurred.” 

Emily  was  conscious  herself  of  a feeling  of 
restraint  and  embarrassment.  Her  guardiatrs 
remark  came  instantly  into  her  mind  as  she 
§aw  Mr.  Gray,  and  she  could  not  divest  herself 
at  first  of  the  feeling  it  gave  rise  to.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  that  she  should  feel  so.  Her 
ingenuous  heart  had  been  pained  at  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  suspicion,  and  now  in  his  pres- 
ence she  was  aware  of  a sort  of  coldness  in  her 
manner,  which  she  immediately  made  a strong 
effort  to  banish,  and  soon  succeeded.  Conver- 
sation became  more  easy,  and  the  minister  for- 
got the  incident,  or  at  least  believed  that  he 
had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  had 
been  any  thing  to  notice.  It  might  have  been 
All  in  bis^owr.  mind,  V>  thought,  and  Emily 


could  only  see  in  him  the  kindness  and  famil- 
iarity of  die  friend  she  had  always  believed  him 
to  be. 

How  easily  we  persuade  ourselves  that  what 
we  wish  to  be  true  is  so ! The  minister  now 
measured  and  weighed  every  word  and  look  of 
Emily  for  the  few  moments  that  his  visit  last- 
ed, and  read  in  them  all — every  one — the  cer- 
tainty of  her  love  for  him.  Nothing  had  ever 
occurred  in  their  acquaintance  and  intercourse 
to  develop  to  his  own  mind  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  as  it  was  ruling  his  own  heart.  There 
had  always  been  a quiet,  calm  satisfaction  in 
sitting  by  her  and  listening  to  her  voice,  and 
looking  into  her  eyes  full  of  the  fire  of  intellect, 
and  lie  had  foolishly  imagined  that  the  same 
feeling  that  he  had  was  only  depicted  in  the 
calm,  quiet  pleasure  which  Emily  seemed  to 
take  in  his  society;  while  she,  at  the  same 
time,  was  watching  every  word  and  look  of  his, 
and  saying  to  herself,  with  the  utmost  conviction 
of  its  truth,  that  all  her  guardian’s  suspicions 
were  only  the  fruit  of  the  idle  gossip  of  the  vil- 
lage, for  which  she  need  not  care  a straw,  so 
long  as  their  feelings  were  what  they  evidently 
were,  jnst  the  same,  and  nothing  but  those  of 
the  commonest  sincere  friendship. 

But  the  Doctor  sat  and  looked  on,  and  read 
both  their  hearts  aright,  and  saw,  with  pity  for 
his  friend  the  minister,  the  dismal  height  from 
which  he  must  fall. 

He  rose  to  go,  and  Mr.  Gray  rose  at  the  same 
time. 

“By-the-way,”  said  the  latter,  “I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  purpose  of  my  early  morning  call. 

My  sister  is  with  me  on  a visit,  and  we  have 
proposed  a walk  to  Lake  Steinaluin.  I came 
over  to  invite  you  and  our  friend  Mrs.  Vernon 
to  join  ns.” 

Emily  looked  at  the  Doctor  as  if  she  hesi- 
tated what  answer  to  make. 

“ Oh,  you  will  go  of  course,”  said  he,  in  reply 
to  her  look. 

“ May  I not  plead  the  calls  of  business,”  said 
Emily,  with  a smile.  “ The  burden  of  my  new 
responsibility  onght  perhaps  to  occupy  my  mind 
to-day.” 

“Meet  the  emergencies  as  they  arise,”  said 
Mr.  Gray.  “ 1 Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.*  But  I have  no  doubt  Miss  Clinton 
will  be  always  ready  to  encounter  any  respon- 
sibility, without  looking  forward  for  it.  Troubles 
come  fast  enough  without  forestalling  them.” 

“Will  you  not  join  ns,  Doctor?”  Emily  in- 
quired. 

“I  can  plead  the  calls  of  business,”  he  re- 
plied, “ with  a vciy  good  grace.  But  the  day  is 
so  fine,  and  the  temptations  so  great,  that  I will 
meet  you  there.” 

Mrs.  Vernon  urged  her  household  calls  as  a 
reason  for  not  joining  the  party,  but  this  was 
overruled ; and  then  her  inability  for  so  long  a 
walk;  and  this  was  obviated  by  Emily  proposing 
that  they  should  drive  in  her  carriage  as  near 
their  destination  as  possible,  whence  the  walk 
would  not  be  a long  one  to  the  lakec  il  from 
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About  three  miles  from  the  village  the  wide, 
level  plain  upon  which  it  is  situated  is  bounded 
by  a long  range  of  high  hills,  extending  in  an 
unbroken  chain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in 
either  direction.  On  the  very  summit  of  this 
range,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  rocky  walls, 
lies  Lake  Steinaluin — a beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, reaching  for  a mile  along  the  valley.  Many 
traditionary  stories  of  the  early  days  of  the 
country  are  told  of  tljis  lake,  and  the  rocky 
ridge  in  which  it  sleeps  now  in  glassy  and  si- 
lent repose.  It  is  the  resort  of  all  the  country 
people,  especially  on  their  holidays,  and  then 
its  rocky  shores  echo  to  their  noisy  mirth.  But 
at  other  times  it  is  a place  of  quiet  and  peace- 
ful beauty. 

Mr.  Gray  would  have  rather  walked.  He 
had  been  the  chief  one  in  planning  the  excur- 
sion, and  he  had  done  it  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  being  with  Emily,  and  walking  by  her  side 
in  the  calm  scenes  of  nature,  where  he  might 
hear  nothing  but  her  voice,  and  see  her  eye 
kindle  with  admiration  of  all  she  saw.  He 
might  draw  her  away  from  their  companions, 
and  there  alone,  with  nature  around  them,  and 
nature’s  God  above  them,  he  had  resolved  to 
tell  her  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart — the  calm, 
and  deep,  and  earnest  love  which  had  for  years 
been  growing  up,  stronger  and  stronger;  and 
the  hope,  nay  more,  the  belief,  the  faith  that 
her  feelings  were  the  same.  He  had  rather  do 
it  thus,  when  for  a few  moments  they  might 
realize  together,  with  no  one  near,  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  hitherto  untold  love.  He  was, 
therefore,  a little  disappointed  when  the  ar- 
rangements were  altered,  and  he  found  that 
they  were  to  ride. 

The  afternoon  was  fine  and  pleasant,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  little  party  were  high  when  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Mr.  Gray  gave 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  and  the  others  com- 
menced the  ascent  together. 

“I  am  glad  we  are  up,”  said  Mrs.  Vernon,  as 
she  paused  to  take  breath  when  they  had  reached 
the  top. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  every  one,”  said  the 
minister,  “when  he  has  reached  the  object  he 
has  toiled  for.” 

“ And  is  it  not  worth  the  labor  in  this  case  ?” 
asked  his  sister.  “ I had  no  idea,  from  your 
description,  of  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  place. 
Who  would  not  spend  a life  of  toil  willingly  if 
he  were  sure  of  so  peaceful  a close  of  his 
work?” 

“And  could  see  so  quiet  a scene  beyond, 
Mary,”  he  replied.  “ Look  yonder.” 

“And  yet  how  many  faint  and  give  up  in 
weariness  before  they  reach  the.  end,”  said 
Emily. 

“They  are  cowards,”  said  Mr.  Gray,  “and 
do  not  deserve  a better  fate.  It  is  only  for  the 
resolute  and  strong-hearted — those  who  toil 
faithfully  and  untiringly  that  the  reward  waits.” 

“All  can  not  be  heroes,”  said  Mrs.  Vernon. 

“ And  all  can  not  wear  the  crown,”  said  Mr. 
Gray.  “ Now,  are  yon  ready  to  go  on.  We 
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have  some  distance  yet  to  walk  before  we  reach 
our  destination.” 

The  Doctor  overtook  them  before  they  bad 
reached  the  lake,  and  with  the  young  ladies 
walked  rapidly  on.  When  Mr.  Gray  and  Mrs. 
Vernon  came  up  he  found  the  Doctor  and  Miss 
Gray  standing  on  the  shore  admiring  the  scene. 

“ Where  is  Miss  Clinton,”  asked  Mr.  Gray. 

“Indeed  I had  not  missed  her,”  said  the 
Doctor.  “ She  has  probably  gone  to  some  of 
her  favorite  haunts,  of  which  she  has  a number 
about  the  lake.  Let  us  take  the  boat  and  row 
along  the  shore  till  we  find  her.” 

“ You  take  the  boat  and  go  one  way,  and  I 
will  walk  the  other  till  we  meet,”  said  the  min- 
ister. 

The  truth  was,  the  moment  the  Doctor  had 
joined  the  party,  a cloud  seemed  to  come  over 
the  mind  of  Emily  which  increased  as  they 
stood  by  the  lake.  There  was  a strange  feeling 
of  care  npon  her  heart  that  she  could  not  ac- 
count for — an  apprehension  or  dread  of  some 
unknown,  unseen  ill.  It  was  a feeling  she  had 
never  known  before,  and  now  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  rather  be  alone.  She  therefore  left  her 
companions  and  wandered  along  the  shore,  till 
she  reached  a favorite  spot  where  the  trees 
covered  with  a dense  shade  a mass  of  rocks, 
and  there  she  sat  down  to  examine  her  heart 
and  find  the  cause  of  her  strange  feelings. 

And  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Gray  found  her  after 
a few  minutes’  walk. 

“ I thought  I should  find  you  here,”  he  said. 

“ It  is  one  of  the  spots  I like  best,”  she  re- 
plied. “You  know  the  tradition  connected 
with  it.” 

“ I may  have  heard  it,  but  have  forgotten  it 
now.” 

“ It  is  that  a young  Indian  maiden  who  had 
loved  for  years  a warrior  of  her  tribe,  threw 
herself  from  this  rock  and  perished  in  the  lake, 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  died  in  battle.” 

“ I remember  it  now ; but  he  was  not  dead.” 

“No.  And  it  is  said  that  when  his  whole 
tribe  had  been  wasted  and  destroyed  but  him- 
self, he  came  to  this  same  spot,  and  singing  the 
story  of  his  brave  deeds,  he  called  upon  the 
name  of  her  who  had  died  here,  and  told  her  of 
his  unceasing  love  for  her,  and  cast  himself  in 
and  perished  too.” 

“ Do  they  not  say  that  his  voice  is  heard  here 
still  at  times  ?” 

“ Something  of  that  kind  used  to  be  told  by 
the  old  people.” 

“ It  is  a story  of  faithful  love,”  said  the  min- 
ister, “and  consecrates  the  spot.  Let  me  tell 
another  of  my  own,  to  make  it  more  sacred.” 

“ Of  your  own,  Mr.  Gray  ?”  inquired  Emily. 

“ Yes,  of  my  own,  Emily — a love  which  has 
been  growing  up  in  my  heart  for  years  till  it  has 
become  a strong  and  earnest  one,  and  I had 
fixed  upon  this  day  to  make  it  known,  though 
not  in  this  place.  I love  you,  Emily,  as  I know 
the  true-hearted  only  can  love,  and  here  I would 
offer  you  a heart  that  has  learned  to  beat  for 
you  alone.  Will  you  accept  it  ?” 
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Emily  bad  risen  from  her  seat  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  now  stood  gazing  far  off  into  the 
distance,  while  her  face  had  become  pale,  and 
die  hardly  seemed  to  breathe.  He  took  her 
hand,  but  it  was  cold  as  marble. 

“You  do  not  hear  me,  Miss  Clinton,”  he 
said.  “Will  you  not  answer  me — one  word, 
Emily  r 

He  was  terrified  at  her  appearance. 

“Mr.  Gray,”  she  said  at  length,  “you  have 
made  a terrible  mistake.  I esteem  you — I like 
you  as  a man,  but  I can  never  be  your  wife.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  my  dear  friend,  but  let  me 
beg  of  you  to  banish  this  from  your  mind.” 

But  he  was  gone.  All  his  hopes  were  blasted. 
He  did  not  wait  for  the  others  but  hurried  home 
to  his  room,  where  he  might  be  alone  to  struggle 
with  his  terrible  misfortune. 

“0  God,  let  me  die!”  It  was  the  excla- 
mation of  a heart  crushed  with  agony.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  burden  of  the  sorrow 
of  the  whole  world  was  weighing  and  pressing 
down  upon  his  single  soul.  It  was  not  his  brain 
that  suffered  yet.  All  these  seemed  clear,  and 
the  sense  of  every  word  she  had  spoken — spoken 
as  he  felt  in  his  inmost  thought,  in  the  truest 
hearty  kindness,  and  so  near  akin  to  love  as  to 
seem  to  him  almost  love  itself — was  as  plain 
and  distinct,  and  comprehended  by  him,  as  if  he 
were  all  the  time  reading  them  written  of  an- 
other in  letters  of  sunlight  in  the  face  of  his 
study  where  he  was  sitting.  There  was  no 
doubt  nor  dreaminess  about  them  at  all.  His 
mind  was  grasping  no  phantom,  but  a huge  and 
terrible  reality  that,  for  the  time,  shut  out  every 
sense  of  every  thing  else,  while  his  heart  seemed 
struggling  and  groaning  under  a load  of  im- 
measurable sorrow. 

“ Yes,  let  me  die  1”  he  cried,  throwing  him- 
self on  his  knees ; “ in  mercy,  merciful  Father, 
let  me  die  1 Is  it  not  better  for  me  to  die  than 
to  live?” 

But  he  could  not  pray.  Thoughts  of  submis- 
sion rose  shadow-like  and  untangible  in  his 
mind,  but  he  could  find  no  words  in  which  to 
utter  them.  His  reason  might  tell  him  to  sub- 
mit, but  the  crushed  heart  would  not  rise  to  his 
help. 

It  was  wonderful  to  himself  with  what  calm- 
ness of  mind  he  now  stopped  to  look  down  into 
the  dark  future,  where  he  could  see  no  ray  of 
light.  Hitherto,  if  he  had  ever  a fear,  he  had 
been  hopeful,  and  could  see  before  him  a bright 
star  shining  on  all  his  life.  If  he  had  ever  hes- 
itated or  doubted  that  Emily  loved  him,  he  had 
been  able  easily  to  persuade  himself  that  this 
might  not  be  true ; and  then  he  would  go  to  her 
house,  and  sit  by  her  side,  and  look  down  into 
her  clear,  and  calm,  and  truthful  eyes,  and  hear 
her  gentle  voice,  and  teach  himself — alas,  how 
easily ! — to  believe  that  he  had  been  troubled 
about  nothing.  Now  he  wished  he  had  never 
spoken  of  his  love — that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  live  on,  even  in  doubt,  so  he  could  still 
«it  beside  her,  and  dream  his  happiness  was  not 
al!  a dreafri?  Blissful!  ignorance — bitter  knowl-  I 
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edge ! He  had  tasted  of  the  tree,  and  found  it 
death. 

And  then  he  went  out  into  the  fields,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  He  walked  miles,  and 
waded  knee-deep  through  the  tangled  grass  in 
the  meadows,  and  climbed  steep  hills,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  bodily  exercise  would  calm  his 
mind.  He  found  himself,  at  length,  in  the  same 
spot  where  he  had  told  Emily  his  love,  and  as 
the  tradition  she  had  related  came  to  his  mind, 
the  tempter  whispered  in  his  ear  terrible  thoughts. 

He  tore  himself  away,  and  again  turned  home- 
ward. Now  and  then  great  drops  of  rain  fell 
on  the  dusty  path,  while  the  heavy  thunder 
crashed  down  after  each  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
— but  he  did  not  see  nor  hear.  The  universe 
was  a blank  to  him.  The  commotion  in  his 
heart  swallowed  np  and  obliterated  every  thing 
but  the  one  thought  of  his  own  utter  wretched- 
ness. 

Night  had  fallen  before  he  reached  home  again, 
and  he  was  drenched  with  the  heavy  rain.  He 
would  have  gone  straight  to  his  study  and  shut 
himself  in  alone,  but  his  sister  heard  his  step 
and  met  him  in  the  hall. 

“What  is  it,  my  brother?”  she  anxiously  in- 
quired; “ tell  me  what  has  happened  ? We  were 
all  alarmed  at  Miss  Clinton’s  appearance,  and 
she  told  us  you  had  probably  gone  home.  What 
is  it?”  and  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck, 
and  drew  his  head  close  to  her  bosom. 

What  a blessed  thing  is  human  sympathy! 

How  the  bruised  and  broken  heart  yields  to  its 
holy  influence  and  rises  up  again  to  life.  The 
minister  told  to  his  sister  the  whole  history  of 
his  dream  of  love  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
accused  himself  of  folly  and  weakness  in  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  so  deceived;  in  not  having 
seen,  what  now  was  plain  as  day  to  him,  that 
all  Emily’s  feelings  toward  him  had  only  been 
those  of  warm  and  familiar  friendship.  He 
did  not  blame  her.  He  could  not  now  see 
one  single  act  of  her  life  which  ought  to  have 
led,  him  to  take  any  encouragement  to  him- 
self. It  was  all  the  fault  of  his  own  folly  and 
conceit. 

“ My  poor — poor  brother !"  said  his  sister. 

“Do  not  call  me  so,  Mary,”  he  said.  “ Call 
me  a fool — a madman — for  such  I have  been. 

What  shall  I do  now  ? I can  never  look  her  in 
the  face  again.” 

“You  can  and  you  will,”  she  said.  “You 
look  upon  it  too  seriously.  When  this  first  bit- 
terness of  your  grief  has  passed  over,  you  will 
be  yourself  again.” 

And  she  was  right.  In  a few  dayB  he  had 
regained  his  calmness  and  self-possession,  though 
the  sorrow  remained  in  his  heart. 

in. 

“WTiat  is  it,  Emily — what  is  the  matter?” 
the  Doctor  inquired  anxiously,  as  she  presented 
herself  to  the  little  party  by  the  lake,  with  a 
blanched  face  and  quivering  lip,  after  the  min- 
ister had  left  her. 

“ Let  us  go  home,”  was  her  only  reply. 

“But  where  is  Mr.  Gray?" 
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44 1 do  not  know.  He  has  gone  toward  home.” 

The  ladies  overwhelmed  her  with  their  anx- 
ious questions ; but  the  Doctor  saw  that  some- 
thing had  taken  place  to  agitate  and  distress 
her,  and  guessed  at  once  what  it  was;  and  si- 
lencing the  others  he  sent  them  on,  while  he 
followed  with  Emily. 

44  Now  tell  me  what  it  is,”  said  he. 

44  Not  now,  Doctor — not  now.” 

“Is  it  as  I suspected?  Tell  me  that,  Em- 
ily.” 

Xi  Do  not  ask  me  now.  Some  other  time  I 
will  tell  you  all ; but  it  is  too  terrible  I” 

She  walked  rapidly,  and  clung  convulsively 
to  the  Doctor’s  arm,  as  if  some  terrible  fear  had 
token  possession  of  her  heart.  But  not  another 
word  did  she  speak  till  they  reached  the  car- 
riage, when,  telling  the  driver  to  make  haste 
home,  she  sunk  back  into  the  corner.  She 
apologized  hurriedly  to  Miss  Gray  as  she  set 
her  down  at  her  brother’s  house,  and  then  drove 
rapidly  home.  She  could  not  ride  fast  enough. 
It  was  a constant  effort  for  her  to  conceal  or 
suppress  her  agitation.  '*  The  presence  of  her 
companions  was  disagreeable  to  her.  She  want- 
ed to  be  alone  where  she  could  battle  in  secret 
with  the  misery  that  was  wringing  her  heart. 
And  even  then  she  found  it  more  difficult  than 
she  had  anticipated  to  define  what  were  exactly 
her  true  feelings.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
agitation  ? Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had 
been,  unknown  to  herself,  cherishing  an  affection 
for  Mr.  Gray,  and  that  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self for  having  slighted  his  offer?  Had  she  not 
rejected  a love  that  would  have  shed  light  and 
joy  on  her  path,  and  on  which  she  might  have 
leaned  in  the  hour  of  trial  ? Had  she  not  turned 
away  from  a fountain — the  only  one — that  was 
gushing  up  in  the  midst  of  life’s  lonely  and  soli- 
tary desert,  and  might  she  not  now  be  doomed 
to  perish  of  thirst  ? 

These  were  questions  she  asked  herself  over 
and  over  again.  But  thoughts  of  a different 
kind  gradually  took  possession  of  her  mind. 
They  were  of  pity  and  compassion  for  the  noble 
heart  she  had  been  compelled  to  wound  so  deep- 
ly. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  her  woman’s 
heart  to  cause  pain  to  the  meanest  and  lowest 
of  God’s  creatures ; and  yet  she  who  would  have 
turned  aside  her  foot  from  treading  on  a worm, 
had  been  compelled  to  wound  and  crush  a noble 
human  heart.  Yet  it  was  right.  She  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  And  then  she  recounted 
to  herself  all  she  had  said,  and  all  she  would 
have  said  if  he  had  staid  to  hear  her— each  word 
she  had  used,  and  the  very  tone  and  manner  in 
. which  she  had  spoken  it,  and  she  could  find  no- 
thing for  which  to  blame  herself.  She  could 
not  have  used  different  words  nor  have  spoken 
them  in  a kinder  way  if  they  had  been  spoken 
to  a brother.  She  felt  that  she  had  done  as 
she  ought — that  she  had  been  true  to  herself, 
and  more  than  all  that,  that  she  had  been  true 
to  the  minister.  How  could  she  have  linked 
herself  to  another  without  that  love  which  alone 
can  make  such  a union  sufferable,  and  without 
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which  she  must  ever  have  been  a burden  to  his 
life  and  her  own.  Yet  she  was  wretched.  Poor 
girl!  she  did  not  know  her  own  heart.  She 
did  not  know  the  altar  on  which  the  flame  was 
burning  which  would  consume  all  but  the  mem- 
ory of  the  sacrifice  she  had  made. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  now  a 
sorrow  which  she  could  not  communicate  to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Vernon.  She  felt  the  need  of  some 
one  with  feelings  like  her  own ; and  when  the 
Doctor  called  in  the  evening  to  be  relieved  of 
his  anxiety,  she  threw  herself  on  his  bosom  and 
wept  bitterly.  Strange  emotions  swelled  his 
heart  as  he  drew  her  to  his  Bide  and  heard  her 
story.  A new  thought  seemed  to  have  entered 
his  mind.  He  rose  and  walked  the  floor  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  seating  himself  by  her 
side  again,  he  said : 

“ Emily — Emily — would  I be  foolish  if  I were 
to  tell  you  the  same  story  that  Mr.  Gray  has 
told  you — that  since  you  have  grown  up  to  be  a 
woman  the  affection  of  a guardian  has  changed 
to  a deeper,  and  perhaps  better,  love  ? That  I 
love  you  now  as  I could  but  have  loved  you  if 
I were  twenty  years  back  in  life,  and  of  your 
own  age?”, 

>.  This  question  opened  the  eyes  of  Emily  to  a 
knowledge  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  true  rea- 
son why  she  had  never  loved  the  minister. 

In  a few  days  the  old  house  began  to  be  re- 
modeled and  repaired,  and  the  good  villagers 
were  surprised  to  find  that  for  once  they  had 
been  blind  to  what  was  one  of  the  plainest  truths 
in  the  world — that  Emily  Clinton  w as  going  to 
marry  Doctor  Weston  and  not  the  minister. 

THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  THE  SPANISH 
MAIN. 

“ But  when  I older  grow. 

Joining  a corsair's  crew, 

O'or  the  dork  sea  I flow 

With  the  marauders. 

WUd  was  the  life  we  led ; 

Many  the  souls  that  sped. 

Many  the  hearts  that  bled 

By  our  stem  orders." 

FT  the  month  of  June,  in  the  year  1630,  the 
good  ship  Arabella,  with  her  consorts,  came 
to  anchor  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Winthrop 
Dudley,  and  the  flower  of  the  Puriton  stock,  out 
of  whose  loins  the  people  of  New  England  were 
to  spring,  landed  on  the  rocky  shore. 

In  the  same  month  of  the  same  year,  a band 
of  adventurous  Frenchmen  from  Normandy, 
after  cruising  about  for  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  landed  on  the  Island  of  Hispaniola. 
They  were  wild  rovers,  in  search  of  adventure. 
The  Spaniards  had  vacated  the  island ; the 
Frenchmen  took  possession,  and  made  a living 
by  hunting. 

The  men  of  Lincolnshire  founded  a nation. 
The  men  of  Normandy — who  had  founded  na- 
tions centuries  and  centuries  before — now  begat 
the  most  famous  tribe  of  corsaira  the  world  h&» 
known. 

Nature,  in  thoughtlessly  planting  the  Pyren- 
ees, had  made  the  men  who  lived  on  one  aide 
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the  chain  the  “ natural  enemies’*  of  those  who 
had  the  folly  to  be  born  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
Frenchman’s  office  in  this  world  to  cut  Span- 
ish throats ; a Spaniard’s  to  bang  Frenchmen. 
With  other  valuables,  this  wholesome  national 
hatred  was  imported  to  America,  and  the  prizes 
won  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  continent  im- 
parted to  it  fresh  virulence.  It  was  to  escape 
the  Spaniards  that  the  Norman  emigrants  squat- 
ted in  Hispaniola.  Nor  were  they  long  to  find 
a refuge  even  there. 

Off  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  about  six 
miles  distant,  lies  a small  rocky  isle,  which  the 
Spaniards  named  Tortuga,  in  consequence  of  a 
fancied  resemblance  in  its  shape  to  the  tortoise. 
It  was  singularly  adapted  to  defense.  Iron- 
bound  on  two  sides,  it  was  guarded  on  a third 
by  shoals  and  reefs;  on  the  fourth  side  was  a 
good  harbor,  land-locked,  with  a sandy,  shelv- 
ing beach,  so  gradual  in  its  slope  that  a land- 
ing could  only  be  effected  in  boats.  All  the 
characteristics  of  the  tropics  were  apparent  at  a 
glance.  The  soil,  which  was  fertile  in  the  in- 
terior, needed  no  cultivation.  Palm-trees  soar- 
ed majestically  over  a thick  scented  brushwood, 
in  which  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  flourished  in  abundance,  and  wild 
boars  roamed  in  numberless  droves.  Living 
was  certain  to  be  cheap.  Of  venomous  reptiles, 
as  the  Irish  historian  said  of  his  own  island, 
there  were  none ; but  (Exmelin  hands  down  to 
posterity  an  account  of  vipers  which  were  em- 
ployed as  cats  by  the  settlers,  and  which,  in- 
credible to  relate,  actually  swallowed  a respect- 
able capon  and  seven  pigeons  at  a meal ! From 
this  we  learn  the  folly  of  placing  our  trust  in 
books  of  natural  history.  If  Tortuga  was  bad- 
ly provided  with  venomous  snakes,  it  had  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  poisonous 
herbs.  An  Indian  lover,  jealous  of  his  mis- 
tress, crept  to  her  slecping-place  at  night,  and — 
blockhead  that  he  was  — instead  of  clasping 
her  young  beauties  to  his  breast,  slipped  a leaf 
of  a shrub  between  her  toes ; after  which  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  for  her  but  to  bury  her. 
But  the  most  deadly  of  the  deadly  plants  was 
the  maTtfanilla,  a sort  of  poisonous  pear,  which 
grew  luxuriantly,  with  leaves  like  the  laurel,  and 
fruit  very  like  the  common  pear.  If  a man  ate 
of  it  he  was  gone ; even  the  fish  which,  with 
their  usual  stupidity,  occasionally  lunched  off 
one  of  the  fruits,  were  punished,  not  with  death, 
bat  by  becoming  poisonous  themselves,  and  woe 
to  him  who  touched  them.  So  potent  was  the 
venom  of  the  man^anilla,  that  to  sleep  under  its 
bonghs  was  as  sure  a thing  as  sleeping  under  the 
upas.  Deluded  mortals  who  were  thus  poison- 
ed could,  however,  be  cured.  They  were  seized 
by  their  comrades,  and  bound  to  the  earth  with 
strong  cords.  No  water,  no  shade  were  allowed 
them.  Their  anguish  was  intolerable.  The 
body  became  red  as  fire,  the  tongue  black  as 
ink ; the  victim  screamed  for  water  to  allay  his 
bnming  thirst.  If  these  tortures  did  not  carry 
him  off,  in  three  days  or  so  his  fever  would 
abate,  aqd  the  effect  of  the  poison  disappear; 
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and  the  old  chroniclers  state  positively  that 
cures  were  often  thus  effected. 

The  French,  harassed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  hunting-grounds  at  Hispaniola,  cast  eyes 
upon  this  rocky  islet,  and  made  it  their  home. 

It  was  taken  from  them  once  or  twice  by  their 
enemy,  but  they  generally  contrived  to  regain 
it ; and  of  all  their  fastnesses  there  was  none  of 
which  they  were  prouder  or  fonder.  La  Vas- 
seur,  who  retook  it  from  the  Spaniards  in  1G40, 
built  a fort  to  guard  it  on  its  only  unguard- 
ed side.  It  stood  on  a precipitous  rock,  six 
hundred  feet  high,  and  was  furnished  with  even' 
scientific  appliance  which  could  increase  its 
strength.  The  only  approach  was  a path  in 
which  not  more  than  three  men  could  march 
abreast ; it  was,  in  fact,  as  the  Spaniards  found 
to  their  cost,  quite  impregnable. 

This  was  the  nest  whence  the  fillibusters  or 
buccaneers  sallied  forth  to  plunder  the  rich 
fleets,  and  at  last  the  rich  cities  of  Central 
America. 

As  usual,  history  blunders  frightfully  about 
the  buccaneers.  That  the  Spaniards  were  the 
prime  authors  of  their  own  troubles,  is  obvious 
enough.  Having  by  murder,  cruelty,  and  ra- 
pine wrested  the  wealthiest  countries  of  tropic- 
al America  from  the  natives,  they  next  thought 
of  keeping  them  for  themselves,  and  excluding 
all  other  Europeans.  The  Englishman,  the 
Frenchman,  the  Dutchman,  were  pariahs  on 
the  Spanish  Main.  Hence  a bitter  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards  among  them — a feeling  culmin- 
ating at  last  in  the  organization  of  a system  of 
predatory  warfare,  sometimes  dignified  by  royal 
commissions,  oftener  without  disguise,  but  al- 
ways cruel,  remorseless,  and  gainful.  The  field 
was  promising.  A contemporary  writer  notes 
that  one  single  Spanish  house  lost  $300,000 
by  the  buccaneers  in  a year,  without  any  in- 
jury to  its  credit  or  means.  Half  a million  a 
year  appears  to  have  been  no  extraordinary  in- 
come for  an  enterprising  merchant.  Indeed,  one 
needs  only  to  travel  through  the  wealthier  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico  at  the  present  day  to  estimate 
what  must  have  been  the  fortunes  which  two 
centuries  of  wastefulness  and  sloth  have  not 
been  able  to  dissipate.  Nor  was  the  policy  of 
the  rich  Spaniards  calculated  to  counteract  the 
temptation  thus  held  out  to  the  needy.  The} 
were  insolent,  cruel,  intolerant ; and,  as  a rule, 
though  generally  brave,  they  were  not  good  sol- 
diers, and  seldom  made  any  head  against  the 
hardier  men  of  the  north. 

Of  the  piratical  cruises  of  the  early  bucca- 
neers, and  of  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  galleons 
which  fell  in  their  war,  history  contains  no 
record.  The  first  raid  commemorated  in  their 
chronicles  is  the  attack  on  the  town  of  San 
Francisco,  Compeachy,  by  Lewis  Scott,  an  En- 
glishman. It  succeeded.  Scott  and  his  com- 
panions returned  laden  witli  booty,  and  the  ru- 
mor of  the  exploit  spread  through  all  the  islands 
which  were  not  held  by  Spaniards.  Soon  after- 
ward a Dutchman,  named  Davis,  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful cruise,  proposed  to  his  crew  to  undertake 
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an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Granada, 
Nicaragua.  It  was  known  to  be  wealthy  and 
populous,  and  the  sailors — part  French,  part 
English,  and  part  Dutch — jumped  at  the  pro- 
posal. Davis  rowed  nearly  a hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  then  left  his  ships,  and,  with  eighty 
determined  men,  advanced  by  night  marches  on 
the  city.  The  plan  of  operations  was  charac- 
teristic. A sentinel  challenging  them  as  they 
approached,  they  replied  that  they  were  fisher- 
men returning  home,  and  two  of  them  advanced 
toward  him,  apparently  in  order  to  afford  fur- 
ther explanations.  He  met  them  half-way,  when 
they  “ prudently  and  quietly”  passed  their  swords 
through  his  body.  Thdy  had  secured  a guide, 
who  led  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  houses  of  the 
richest  inhabitants.  Each  knocked  at  a door, 
and  begged  to  see  the  master  of  the  house. 
Admitted,  he  seized  the  Spaniard  by  the  throat, 
and  bode  him  surrender  all  his  money  and  jew- 
els. A small  party  hod  been  detailed  to  look 
after  the  churches.  They  called  on  the  sacris- 
tans, apologized  for  the  lateness  of  their  visit, 
and  begged  the  loan  of  the  keys  of  the  churches. 
An  hour  or  two  sufficed  to  hammer  the  sacra- 
mental cups  into  lumps  of  metal,  to  gouge  the 
small  imAges  of  their  jeweled  eyes,  and  to  pack 
all  the  altar  plate.  The  work  was  complete,  in 
fact,  by  the  time  some  one  of  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  alarm  by  ringing  a bell.  The  bucca- 
neers instantly  hurried  to  the  appointed  ren- 
dezvous ; then  forming  in  square,  they  retreated 
slowly  to  their  boats,  defying  all  attempts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  intercept  them.  Not  content  with 
their  plunder,  they  secured  the  persons  of  sev- 
eral leading  citizens,  whom  they  afterward  re- 
leased for  a ransom  of  five  hundred  cows.  Da- 
vis arrived  safely  at  Jamaica  with  his  booty, 
and  an  equitable  division  was  made,  the  poorest 
sailor  receiving  over  five  hundred  crowns  as  his 
share  of  the  week’s  profit. 

This  expedition  may  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
totype of  all  the  subsequent  ones.  The  people 
of  Granada  were  at  least  ten  to  one ; but  Da- 
vis does  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  men.  The 
same  phenomenon  marks  all  the  buccaneer  en- 
terprises. Partly  from  their  superior  address 
and  strength,  and  partly  from  the  terror  of  their 
name,  they  managed,  whatever  were  the  odds, 
not  only  to  effect  their  purpose,  but  to  throw 
almost  the  entire  loss  on  the  Spaniards. 

The  regeneration  of  Russia,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  the  work  of  Peter  the  Great.  It 
was  likewise  a Peter  the  Great  who  founded 
the  fame  of  Tortuga.  He  wras  a sailor  of  Dieppe, 
•f  equivocal  character;  and,  as  often  happens, 
owed  his  fame  and  fortune  chiefly  to  accident 
and  disaster.  He  had  been  cruising  for  some 
time  in  the  Spanish  Main  without  meeting  so 
much  as  a fishing-boat  to  capture.  Ilis  pro- 
visions were  exhausted.  So  was  his  water.  His 
crew  were  in  despair.  Of  a sudden,  a large 
8panish  galleon  approached  them.  Peter  the 
Great,  with  the  inspiration  of  true  genius,  called 
upon  his  men  to  attack  it.  “We  have,”  said 
he,  “a^boice  of  deaths.  We  may  either  die  of 
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hunger  where  we  are,  or  die  in  the  fight.  I am 
for  the  latter.”  With  one  voice  the  men  prom- 
ised to  support  him,  and  they  approached  the 
huge  Spaniard.  The  captain  was  on  deck, 
watching  them : as  they  drew  near  enough  for 
him  to  perceive  their  force,  he  turned  to  the 
lieutenant,  who  had  proposed  to  get  a cannon 
ready  to  sink  them,  and  said,  “ Rig  the  crane 
out,  and  hoist  the  prize  on  board  when  she 
comes  alongside.”  But  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
men  he  was  dealing  with.  A few  minutes  after- 
ward, as  he  sat  in  his  cabin  playing  cords  with 
his  officers,  Peter  the  Great  suddenly  appeared 
before  him,  pistol  in  hand,  and  bade  him  sur- 
render the  ship.  He  had  no  choice  left.  The 
deck  was  in  the  hands  of  the  buccaneers ; their 
last  act  before  boarding  had  been  to  Seattle 
their  own  vessel,  in  order  to  cut  off  their  chances 
of  escape.  The  Spaniards  surrendered,  and 
Peter  the  Great,  having  humanely  abstained 
from  putting  bis  prisoners  to  death,  took  his 
prize  to  Tortuga,  and  returned  with  a colossal 
fortune  to  France,  doubtless  to  found  a noble 
family. 

Peter  the  Great  was  a better  man  than  his 
compeers  in  every  way.  Like  most  men  who 
make  money  easily,  the  buccaneers  spent  it 
freely.  At  Jamaica,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a common  rendezvous  for  the  robbers  of  the 
Main,  and  at  Tortuga,  they  lived  in  princely 
style  after  a streak  of  good  luck,  and  soon  lost 
their  earnings  at  play,  or  squandered  them  in 
debauchery.  It  was  a common  thing  for  a buc- 
caneer captain  to  lose  a hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars at  play  of  a night.  And  the  ladies  who 
were  superior  to  conventional  rules,  and  agreed 
to  share  the  homes  of  the  lords  of  the  sea,  reaped 
abundant  harvests  on  these  occasions. 

This  applies,  however,  only  to  those  who  were 
sailors.  Originally  the  tribe  was  divided  into 
three  classes : buccaneers,  or  boucaniers  (from 
boucanej  which  is  Norman  patois  for  smoke),  who 
were  hunters  ; Jlibustiers , a French  corruption 
of  the  English  word  freebooter,  who  roamed  the 
seas  in  search  of  Spanish  galleons ; and  engagis, 
or  apprentices.  At  the  time  Tortuga  was  wrest- 
ed from  the  Spaniards,  the  buccaneers  were  no- 
thing more  than  hunters,  and  lived  on  the  Island 
of  Hispaniola.  Their  game  was  the  wild  ox: 
boars  were  mere  pastime.  Each  hunter  had  his 
apprentices,  an  Indian  or  two  as  a guide,  and  a 
pack  of  well-trained  dogs.  The  way  was  led  at 
the  chase  by  one  of  the  hounds,  who  was  called 
the  ventewr , and  was  selected  for  his  sagacity. 

Each  buccaneer  made  it  a point  of  honor  to  kill 
his  ox  before  returning  home.  When  the  ani- 
mal was  down,  the  dogs  and  engagfa  dispatched 
him ; and  the  hunter,  cutting  off  a leg,  sucked  the 
warm  marrow  from  tho  large  bone,  and  gave  a 
portion  to  the  venteur.  The  other  dogs  had  no 
claim  to  any  thing  till  the  carcass  was  aban- 
doned. So  well  was  this  rule  understood,  that 
Esquemeling  saw  a pack  of  dogs,  who  attacked 
and  killed  a wild  boor  on  their  own  account, 
stand  by  panting  and  baying  while  the  ventmr 

ate  his  fill,  and  only  satisfy  their  hunger  when 
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their  chief  was  glutted.  These  dogs,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note,  were  the  offspring  of  the  blood- 
hounds which  Columbus  and  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers introduced  into  America  to  hunt  down 
the  Indians. 

Some  of  the  feasts  of  these  buccaneers  make 
the  mouth  water.  Boast  pig  was  their  favorite 
dish.  Having  skinned  and  cleaned  the  animal, 
they  used  to  lay  it  on  a wooden  frame,  support- 
ed by  four  stout  stakes.  The  belly  was  kept 
open  by  a stick,  just  as  butchers  practice  at  the 
present  day,  and  into  the  cavity  were  thrust  by 
the  handful  crushed  pimento,  salt,  pepper,  and 
citrons.  Underneath  a fierce  charcoal  fire  was 
kept  up.  When  a partridge,  or  other  small  game, 
had  been  shot,  it  was  tossed  into  the  pig's  stom- 
ach as  into  a pot.  They  had  the  best  of  liquors 
direct  from  France,  and  the  banana  served  them 
for  bread. 

Their  chief  dainty,  however,  from  which  their 
name  was  derived,  was  their  smoked  meat,  vi- 
ands boucani ie.  This  was  either  boof  or  pork. 
The  animal  was  first  boned,  and  the  flesh  cut 
into  strips  and  left  in  mats  to  dry  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  it 
was  carried  into  the  boucan,  which  was  a small 
hut,  with  a low  door  and  without  window  or 
chimney.  Inside  stood  a large  platform  of 
wicker-work,  on  which  the  meat  was  laid ; un- 
derneath, at  too  great  a distance  to  cook  it,  was 
kindled  a charcoal  fire.  The  fat,  bones,  and 
skin  of  the  animal,  were  thrown  into  the  fire 
from  time  to  time,  and  a thick  smoke,  strongly 
impregnated  with  ammonia,  was  thus  generated. 
A very  short  time  sufficed  for  the  operation. 
The  fire  was  allowed  to  go  out,  and  the  pork  or 
beef  was  found  thoroughly  boucanee.  The  some 
process  is  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  service.  Their  buffalo- 
meat,  smoked  in  this  way,  is  well  known  in  the 
North  and  West  by  the  name  of  pemican.  CEx- 
melin  speaks  with  tremulous  tenderness  of  the 
boucaned  meat  of  Hispaniola.  “It  is,”  says 
he,  “ red  as  a rose,  and  fragrant  as  the  most 
delicious  spice  of  Araby ; a man  must  be  ill 
indeed  not  to  eat  it,  even  without  cooking.” 

A buccaneer’s  life  was  not  so  disagreeable. 
In  such  a climate  the  open  air  is  the  best  dwell- 
ing place;  and,  by  dint  of  exercise,  the  buc- 
caneers had  brought  their  bodies  into  such  a 
healthy  condition,  that  their  flesh  closed  on  a 
wound  like  an  elastic  substance,  and  diseases 
were  unknown  among  them.  Their  rivals,  the 
Spaniards,  were  hunters  likewise;  but  at  the 
chase,  as  every  where  else,  they  were  so  over- 
burdened with  dignity,  that  they  seemed  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  rough  buccaneers. 
The  Spanish  hunter  rode  to  the  chase  on  his 
thoroughbred,  accompanied  by  a regiment  of 
servants  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  He  was 
arrayed  with  what  was  called  a hocksing  iron, 
which  was  a spear  about  fourteen  feet  long, 
tipped  at  the  end  with  a crescent  of  sharp  steel: 
this  rested  on  the  horse's  head,  whence  the  Span- 
ish horses  were  always  known  by  their  right  ear 
being  bent  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  weapon. 
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When  a Spaniard  found  a herd  of  wild  oxen, 
fie  chose  his  animal,  rode  at  it,  and  with  a dex- 
terous blow  of  his  hocksing  iron  nearly  severed 
the  hind-leg  just  above  the  hock.  The  animal 
wheeled  instantly,  and  woe  to  the  hunter  if  he 
was  dilatory  in  his  movements.  But  generally 
the  horse  was  so  well  trained  that  his  move- 
ment was  as  swift  os  that  of  his  wounded  foe. 

The  horseman  was  borne  out  of  reach,  and,  at 
the  first  sign  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  ox, 
he  rode  past  him  again  like  the  wind,  and  this 
time  cut  the  sinews  of  a fore-leg.  This  brought 
the  ox  to  the  ground,  when  the  hunter  rode  up 
for  the  last  time,  dismounted,  and  dispatched 
him  with  a stab  of  a hunting-knife  behind  the 
horns.  After  this  the  Spaniard  rode  grandly 
homo. 

The  buccaneers  despised  this,  artistic  plan  of 
hunting.  They  knew  no  weapon  but  the  gun — 
the  best  that  Paris  could  furnish,  and  invariably 
used  as  tenderly  as  a new-born  babe.  More 
than  once,  in  the  course  of  their  never-ending 
feud  with  the  Spaniards,  the  advantage  of  their 
system  was  manifested.  On  one  occasion  a 
buccaneer  was  surprised  with  his  engage  by  fifty 
Spanish  mounted  lancers.  The  Frenchman 
cocked  his  musket,  stood  back  to  back  to  his 
engage  and  refused  to  surrender.  The  lancers 
rode  round  and  round  them,  arguing  very  elo- 
quently that  resistance  was  useless ; the  buc- 
caneer's answer  was  that  tho  first  man  who  ap- 
proached would  die.  There  did  not  happen  to 
be  any  among  the  fifty  who  were  anxious  to  lay 
down  their  life  for  their  cause.  So,  after  a 
brief  consultation,  the  fifty  marched  off;  and 
noticing,  as  they  were  going,  some  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  buccaneer,  panic  seized  them, 
and  they  fled  at  the  top  of  their  speed  from 
these  two  determined  men. 

Originally,  as  was  observed  above,  tho  buc- 
caneers were  a distinct  class  from  the  Jlibustiers , 
or  sea-rovers.  They  were  allies — usually  fel- 
low-countrymen, mostly  French.  The  Spaniard 
was  their  common  foe;  their  haunts  were  the 
same.  But,  at  first,  the  Jlibustiers  did  not  care 
to  hunt,  and  the  buccaneers  rarely  accompanied 
their  friends  on  their  naval  cruises.  It  was  not 
till  long  after  the  occupation  of  Tortuga  that, 
game  becoming  scarce,  the  men  of  the  woods 
took  to  the  sea,  and  their  name,  which  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  Spaniards,  was  applied  to  the 
whole  race. 

Many  of  them  were  men  of  good  family  and 
education.  Bavenau  de  Lussan,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  freebooters,  was  a French 
officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a cadet, 
and  had  served  under  Condd  Dampierre  men- 
tions an  old  buccaneer  who  had  been  one  of 
Cromwell's  chief  officers  in  Ireland;  he  was, 
says  the  traveler,  “a  hearty,  merry  old  man,” 
who  always  declared  he  would  never  take  quar- 
ter, and  was  accordingly  shot  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  Leon,  “from  a long  distance.”  There  were 
British  university  men  among  them,  and  Dutch 
bankrupts ; adventurers  from  Germany,  Scotch 
exiles,  and  innumerable  officers  front  France, 
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whom  the  iron  rule  of  the  monarch  and  the 
cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy  had  driven  abroad 
in  disgust. 

One  of  tho  representative  men  of  the  class 
was  Barthelemy  the  Portuguese.  Where  he 
came  from,  or  how  he  ended,  no  one  knows. 
He  first  looms  up  as  the  captain  of  a small  buc- 
caneer craft  carrying  four  three-pounders  and 
thirty  men — a mere  mite  in  comparison  with 
the  Spanish  galleons.  For  all  this,  Barthelemy 
determined  to  attack  a large  Spaniard  which  he 
met  off  Cape  Corriente.  The  whole  proceeding 
was  characteristic.  When  the  Spaniard  hove 
in  sight,  the  buccaneers  assembled  round  the 
mast,  discussed  the  stranger,  and  resolved,  con- 
sidering the  respective  strength  of  the  two  ves- 
sels, that  they  would  not  attack  unless  the  cap- 
tain particularly  desired  it.  Barthelemy,  thus 
appealed  to,  replied  simply  that  nothing  was  to 
be  won  in  any  part  of  the  world  without  risk, 
and  ordered  sail  to  be  set  in  chase.  The  Span- 
iard carried  seventy  men  as  crew,  besides  mar- 
iners and  passengers,  and  twenty  guns.  One 
can  easily  fancy  the  sensation  created  by  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  little  sea  rover.  This 
time,  however,  the  Spanish  captain  did  not  or- 
der the  “crane  to  be  rigged  to  hoist  the  prize 
alongside he  armed  his  men,  and  when  the 
buccaneers  boarded,  cutlass  in  hand,  they  were 
received  so  warmly  that  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  their  own  vessel.  Barthelemy  sheered 
off,  and  kept  up  a cannonade  and  rolling  fire 
of  musketry  for  five  hours.  We  must  suppose 
that  the  Spaniards  were  absolutely  incapable  of 
working  their  guns ; for  though  their  superiori- 
ty in  men  and  metal  was  as  six  to  one,  the  up- 
shot of  the  combat  was,  that  when  the  bucca- 
neers boarded  the  second  time,  the  deck  was 
yielded  without  resistance.  Barthelemy  had 
lost  fourteen  men  in  killed  and  wounded — a 
large  proportion  for  a flilmsticr — but  there  were 
not  over  forty  men  left  living  on  board  the 
Spaniard. 

The  prize  contained  about  $80,000  in  money 
and  merchandise,  which  would  have  given  the 
captors  some  $4000  apiece — Barthelemy  receiv- 
ing nearly  a quarter  of  the  whole  as  his  share. 
But  they  were  not  destined  to  enjoy  it.  Want 
of  water  compelled  them  to  run  into  a port  in 
Cuba.  On  weighing,  three  Spaniards  hove  in 
sight,  and  captured  them  easily.  Barthelemy 
was  carried  into  San  Francisco  Campeachy, 
where  he  was  immediately  recognized,  and  the 
captain  who  had  taken  him  required  to  sur- 
render him  to  justice.  The  captain  had  taken 
a fancy  to  his  prisoner,  and  would  have  retained 
him.  But  the  Spaniards  thronged  the  harbor, 
crying,  “We  have  caught  Barthelemy  the  Por- 
tuguese, the  most  wicked  rascal  in  the  world, 
who  has  done  more  harm  to  Spanish  commerce 
than  all  the  other  pirates  put  together.  We 
must  hang  him  at  once.”  His  capture  was  an 
event  of  national  importance.  Heavily  ironed, 
and  surrounded  by  a strong  force  of  men  armed 
to  the  teeth,  the  captive  buccaneer  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  deck  of  the  friendly  captain  to 
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another  vessel.  It  was  judged  unnecessary  to 
go  through  the  form  of  a trial.  A gibbet  was 
all  that  was  needed.  A Spanish  sailor — wheth- 
er from  humanity  or  brutality  we  know  not — 
let  Barthelemy  know  that  the  scaffold  was  nearly 
ready  and  the  rope  noosed.  There  was  no  tinu 
to  be  lost.  He  could  neither  elude  the  vigilance 
of  his  sentinel  nor  swim  the  distance  which  s©i>- 
nrated  him  from  the  shore ; but  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged. Freed  from  his  irons,  he  called  the 
sentinel  to  him,  and  with  a single  blow,  skill- 
fully directed,  laid  him  dead  without  a groan. 
Then,  corking  two  empty  wine-jars,  he  tied  them 
under  his  armpits  and  let  himself  down  into  the 
water  by  the  main-chains.  The  least  danger  to 
be  apprehended  was  from  the  sharks.  Fortune 
favored  him,  however,  and  he  floated  to  land. 
Even  then — such  was  the  training  of  the  Span- 
ish blood-hounds — escape  seemed  impossible. 
There  was  only  one  way  of  baffling  these  won- 
derful hunters,  and  that  was  by  lying  in  a stream 
of  running  water.  Barthelemy  had  read  of  fu- 
gitives escaping  them  in  this  way ; he  chose  a 
running  stream,  half  choked  by  fallen  trees,  and 
lay  there  for  several  days,  listening  to  the  bay- 
ing of  the  hounds  and  the  shouts  of  the  negroes 
in  pursuit  of  him,  supporting  life  by  gnawing 
the  roots  which  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  stream. 

At  length  he  ventured  to  fly.  With  one  last 
look  at  the  gibbet  intended  for  him,  now  plainly 
marked  in  relief  on  the  evening  sky,  he  set  out 
at  nightfall  for  the  Golfo  Tristi,  his  only  bag- 
gage a calabash  of  water.  Incredible  as  had 
been  his  former  sufferings,  he  underwent  greater 
ones  now.  His  food  was  the  shell-fish  thrown 
up  on  the  beach,  often  putrid,  and  almost  pois- 
onous. Sometimes  the  shore  was  so  thickly 
overgrown  with  trees  that  he  could  not  advance 
except  by  swinging  himself  in  air  from  branch 
to  branch  like  the  sloths.  At  other  times  his 
path  was  intersected  by  deep  streams  filled  with 
caymans ; and  his  only  resource  was  to  try  to 
frighten  them  away  by  throwing  stones  into  the 
water,  then  dash  in,  and  endeavor  to  cross  be- 
fore they  had  recovered  their  courage.  One 
large  river  he  crossed  on  a raft,  the  branches 
for  which  he  cut  down  with  a knife  made  out 
of  a rusty  nail  he  found  on  the  way.  Indians, 
Spaniards,  and  jaguars  were  on  his  track.  To 
add  to  all,  the  heat  was  overpowering.  Yet  be 
surmounted  all ; and  on  the  fourteenth  day— 
the  distance  was  over  one  hundred  miles — he 
had  the  delight  of  beholding  a buccaneer  ship 
careening. 

He  was  received  with  transports  by  his  old 
friends,  and  immediately  offered  to  lead  them 
against  a prize  worthy  of  them:  nothing  less 
than  the  very  ship  in  which  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  at  Campeachy.  He  soon  found  volun- 
teers to  accompany  him,  and  a day  or  two  after- 
ward, at  the  dead  of  night,  noiselessly  boarded 
the  Spaniard.  The  sentinel  challenged  them. 

“ We  are  sailors,”  said  Barthelemy,  “ returning 
from  shore  with  goods  that  have  paid  no  duty'.' 

The  faithful  sentinel  muttered  a hope  that  hr 
would  not  be  forgotten,  but  the  next  moment 
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he  was  stabbed,  and  the  buccaneers  held  pistols 
to  the  heads  of  the  sleeping  crew.  Weighing 
anchor  hastily,  Barthelemy  then  stood  to  sea 
with  his  prize. 

Bat  he  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  good  for- 
tune in  adversity ; he  had  none  left  for  pros- 
perity. A storm  overtook  him,  and  his  ship 
went  to  pieces  on  the  Jardine  rocks.  Barthc- 
lemy  himself  escaped,  as  usual,  in  a canoe,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Jamaica;  but  the  chronicler 
briefly  notes  that  “he  never  was  fortunate  after.” 
One  can  not  help  regretting  that  his  end  is  un- 
known ; for,  though  his  exploits  were  less  mar- 
velous than  those  of  Lolonnois,  Montbars,  or 
Morgan,  he  is  as  fine  a type  of  the  buccaneers 
of  the  Main  as  any  of  them. 

Lolonnois,  whose  name  was  so  long  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spaniards,  was  a Frenchman,  bom 
at  Poitou ; embarked,  when  yet  a boy,  for  the 
West  Indies  as  an  engagt. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  these  engages  were 
the  indented  servants  of  the  buccaneer  hunters. 
They  were  worthy  young  Frenchmen  allured 
to  Hispaniola  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  agents  of  the  buccaneers  at  Bordeaux  and 
Nantes.  Their  term  of  sendee  was  three  years, 
during  which  they  were  expected  to  labor  to 
the  extent  of  their  strength  for  their  masters. 
Their  chief  business  was  carrying  the  hides  of 
the  animals  killed  by  the  hunters — toil  arduous 
in  the  extreme  in  such  a climate  as  Hispaniola, 
and  when  the  overburdened  engage  was  expect- 
ed to  keep  up  with  his  active  master.  Blows, 
and  occasionally  death,  were  the  reward  of  an 
engage  who  flinched  from  his  task,  or  fainted 
under  the  fierce  rays  of  that  tropical  sun.  A 
merciful  buccaneer  would  allow  his  engage  to 
rest  on  Sunday ; but  these  were  exceptions.  An 
engage  once  reminded  his  master  that  the  Lord 
had  said : “ Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do 
all  that  thou  host  to  do ; for  the  seventh  day,” 
etc.  The  hunter  turned  fiercely  upon  him,  and 
with  a blow,  replied:  “And  I say  unto  you,  Six 
days  shalt  thou  kill  bulls  and  skin  them,  and 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  carry  them  to  the 
beach.”  Another  unfortunate  lad  incurred  his 
master’s  displeasure,  and  was  stripped  and  tied 
to  a tree.  He  was  then  scourged  till  his  back 
44  ran  with  an  entire  stream  of  blood.”  When 
he  fainted,  his  wounds  were  drenched  with  lem- 
on-juice and  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Reviving  under  this  horrible  torture,  the  poor 
creature  was  again  beaten  till  he  died,  implor- 
ing God  that  he  would  “ make  his  master  feel 
as  many  torments  before  his  death”  as  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  engage . The  buccaneer  chron- 
iclers record  with  satisfaction  that  the  prayer 
was  answered : the  inhuman  monster  went  mad 
a few  days  afterward,  and  actually  tore  himself 
to  pieces  with  his  own  hands! 

The  historians  of  the  buccaneers,  CExmelin 
and  Esquemcling,  were  both  engages . The  for- 
mer was  by  profession  a surgeon,  but  by  some 
mishap  had  been  sold  as  an  apprentice.  Of  his 
dreadful  sufferings  from  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst, 


an  interesting  account. 


On  recovering  from  his  fever  the  famished  doc- 
tor gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from  a neigh- 
bor to  eat  a wholesome  meal  at  his  house.  His 
master  Baw  him  leave  the  house,  and,  on  a 
frivolous  charge  of  treachery,  thrust  him  into  a 
damp,  filthy,  dark  cellar,  which  served  as  a dun- 
geon. Here  he  remained  three  days  in  irons, 
lying  naked  on  the  stones.  The  flesh  creeps  at 
that  part  of  his  story  where  he  describes  how, 
ns  he  lay  thinking,  he  felt  something  cold  touch 
his  side,  spread  till  it  encircled  his  naked  body, 
and  at  last — for  it  was  a snake — tighten  its  folds 
till  it  impeded  his  respiration.  Of  the  agony 
of  that  moment,  when  the  serpent's  bite  was  ex- 
pected every  second,  and  it  was  wholly  futile 
to  think  of  calling  for  help,  we  can  all  form 
an  idea.  One  does  not  breathe  freely  till  the 
Frenchman  adds  that  the  snake,  after  holding 
him  an  age  of  minutes  in  its  gripe,  at  lost  glided 
away  to  its  hole. 

Cruelties  of  this  order  were  so  common,  and 
the  labor  of  the  engage  was  so  severe,  that  trav- 
elers have  ascribed  the  great  proportion  of  idiots 
among  the  people  of  these  islands  to  that  cause. 
There  was  but  one  way  in  which  an  engage  could 
secure  himself  against  ill  treatment,  and  that 
was  by  becoming  on  expert  marksman.  In  their 
forays  and  bouts  with  the  Spaniard  the  buc- 
caneers knew  the  value  of  a good  shot  too  well 
to  despise  one.  Sometimes  an  unusual  degree 
of  skill  in  this  respect  secured  for  the  engage  the 
degree  of  Hunter  after  a few  months’  service ; 
but  the  lucky  ones  who  thus  escaped  the  regu- 
lar three  years'  term  were  few.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  the  master  was  expected  to 
give  his  freedman  a musket,  clothes,  one  pound 
of  powder  and  six  of  lead : he  was  received  into 
the  fraternity  of  the  buccaneers,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  exercise  on  the  lost  arrival  from 
France  the  same  treatment  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced. 

This  was  Lolonnois's  apprenticeship  to  the 
life  of  a buccaneer.  Tortuga  was  in  its  glory 
at  the  time  he  set  sail  on  his  first  ship : no  city 
in  the  world  saw  money  so  freely  lavished  on 
extravagance  as  that  rocky  home  of  the  free- 
booters. Sailing  from  thence  with  a high  rep- 
utation for  courage  and  skill,  he  soon  made  him- 
self renowned  for  his  cruelty.  Neither  Span- 
iard nor  Indian  would  allow  himself  to  be  taken 
alive  by  the  buccaneer  who  had  sworn  to  torture 
every  prisoner  to  death.  The  Governor  of  Cuba 
sent  a well-armed  vessel  to  take  him,  but  Lo- 
lonnois boldly  boarded  her  at  night,  and  with 
his  own  hand  beheaded  each  Spaniard  as  he 
ascended  the  hatch — tasting  the  blood  as  he  per- 
formed his  horrid  task. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  French,  who 
are  naturally  a humane  people,  have  no  com- 
peers in  cruelty  when  their  vein  lies  that  way. 
Lolonnois  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark.  HU  great  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  Venezuela.  It  had  the  sanction  of  the 
French  governor  of  Tortuga,  and,  to  a certain 
extent,  of  the  French  authorities  at  home ; and 
the  hopes  raised  by  LolonnoU’a  courage  and 
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good  fortune  were  bo  great  that  four  hundred 
men,  in  eight  ships,  sailed  under  his  orders. 
Venezuela  was  then  a rich  country.  Gold  was 
plentiful,  and  Merida,  Maracaybo,  and  Gibral- 
tar were  populous  and  flourishing  towns.  The 
first,  indeed,  was  much  larger  and  richer  than 
it  is  now. 

After  the  first  brush  the  Spaniards  evacuated 
Maracaybo  with  their  valuables.  Gibraltar  they 
defended  better,  being  led  by  a brave  Flemish 
soldier ; but  nothing  could  resist  the  onset  of 
the  buccaneers.  The  red  flag  waved  over  both 
places.  Of  merchandise,  stores,  and  provisions 
the  victors  found  an  abundance ; but  the  inhab- 
itants had  fled  with  their  money  and  jewels. 
Lolonnois  set  his  heart  on  obtaining  these.  Ho 
kept  a strong  force  constantly  scouring  the  woods 
in  search  of  Spaniards,  and  each  prisoner  was 
offered  a choice  between  death  by  torture  or  a 
betrayal  of  his  friends’  hiding-places.  Many 
who  refused  to  speak  were  hewed  to  pieces  by 
Lolonnois  himself  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow- 
captives.  The  women  were  starved  into  sub- 
mission : in  his  playful  moments,  Lolonnois 
would  hang  a Spaniard  by  the  beard  till  he  con- 
fessed where  part  of  the  hidden  treasure  could 
be  found.  After  obtaining  all  he  could  in  this 
way,  pestilence  breaking  out  at  Gibraltar,  Lo- 
lonnois resolved  to  return.  He  sent  word  to 
the  Spaniards  that,  if  they  did  not  pay  him 
80,000  pieces  of  eight  within  two  days,  he  would 
burn  the  city  to  ashes.  The  wretched  fugitives 
were  discussing  the  offer  when  they  saw  the 
smoke  ascend  from  the  city.  They  sent  hastily 
to  say  that  they  would  pay  the  money  provided 
the  fire  were  extinguished.  Lolonnois  complied 
with  the  request;  the  Spaniards  paid  all  the 
money  they  could  raise;  Maracaybo  did  the 
same ; and  the  fleet  set  sail  with  $260,000  in 
money,  and  $100,000  in  church-plate,  besides 
vast  quantities  of  silk,  linen,  and  tobacco,  and  a 
great  number  of  young  Spanish  girls  and  slaves. 
The  whole  was  divided  according  to  the  buc- 
caneer code — every  sailor  receiving  money  and 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  100  pieces  of  eight 
besides  slaves.  Tortuga  saw  a good  time  after 
die  return  of  the  fleet.  The  buccaneers  were 
so  reckless,  and  knew  so  little  of  business,  that 
the  Governor,  who  bought  of  them  a portion  of 
the  merchandise  they  had  brought  to  Tortuga, 
realized,  on  a single  cargo  he  sent  to  France, 
the  enormous  profit  of  $600,000. 

Lolonnois  spent  his  share  in  three  weeks,  in 
feasting  and  debauchery.  He  was,  says  his 
biographer,  a Caliban  on  land.  His  courage, 
however,  was  so  renowned  that  he  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  fitting  out  a second  expedition  against 
Nicaragua,  about  the  same  strength  as  his  for- 
mer one.  But  his  star  had  set.  He  took  San 
Pedro;  but  the  most  frightful  tortures  could 
not  extract  any  money  or  valuables  from  his 
prisoners.  Pushing  further  inland,  insurmount- 
able difficulties  assailed  him.  His  provisions 
and  water  failed.  The  Spaniards  laid  ambus- 
cade after  ambuscade,  and  though  Lolonnois 
generally  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
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he  lost  many  men  in  these  contests,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage.  The  road  was  over- 
grown with  thorny  shrubs,  and  tbe  buccaneer 
had  not  thought  of  providing  shoes  for  his  men. 
Disease  thinned  their  ranks.  Driven  frantic 
by  disappointment,  Lolonnois  raved  like  a mad- 
man, hewed  his  guides  to  pieces,  and  swore  that 
he  would  not  leave  a Spaniard  alive.  But  it 
was  all  of  no  use.  He  could  not  penetrate  the 
country,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  the  sea- 
coast.  There  a party  of  his  men  deserted  him 
with  his  best  ship.  With  the  remainder  Lo- 
lonnois still  planned  a fresh  attack  on  Nicara- 
gua. But  his  vessel  grounded  on  a sand-bank, 
and  could  not  be  removed.  Not  a whit  dis- 
couraged, he  broke  her  to  pieces,  and  set  abort 
building  a boat  with  the  remnants.  His  men 
he  directed  to  plant  vegetables,  as  they  were 
suffering  frightfully  from  famine.  When  his 
boat  was  built,  he  might  easily  have  escaped  to 
Tortuga.  But  he  hod  sworn  not  to  return 
empty-handed.  He  was  as  resolved  as  ever  to 
sack  the  Nicaraguan  towns.  He  set  sail,  land- 
ed on  the  Nicaraguan  coast,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  was  beaten  back  by  the  Span- 
iards. He  took  to  his  boat,  and  sheered  o$ 
intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  a day  or  two. 

But  being  driven  out  of  his  course,  he  landed 
near  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  obtain  water  and 
provisions,  and  fell,  with  all  his  men,  into  the 
hands  of  that  horrible  race,  the  Darien  In- 
dians. Lolonnois  was  instantly  killed,  chopped 
up,  and  eaten  as  a hash.  A fit  end  for  such  a 
hero! 

Montbars,  the  exterminator,  though  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  Spaniards  as  Lolonnois,  was  a 
man  of  a very  different  stamp.  The  son  and 
heir  of  a wealthy  land-owner  in  Languedoc,  his 
imagination  was  so  fired  and  his  passions  roused 
by  the  accounts  he  read  of  the  Spanish  cruelties 
in  America,  that  he  became  a monomaniac  on 
the  subject.  Having  agreed,  when  a lad  at 
college,  to  personate  a Frenchman  in  the  pro- 
logue to  a play,  his  interlocutor  being  a Span- 
iard, he  could  not  wait  for  his  cue,  but  rushed 
in  a frantic  manner  upon  the  stage,  in  the  mid- 
die  of  a soliloquy  of  the  Spaniard,  abusing  bis 
astonished  fellow-actor  with  the  utmost  violence, 
and  was  only  restrained  from  killing  him  on  the 
spot  by  the  interference  of  the  spectators.  Such 
a boy’s  vocation  was  plain.  He  was  sent  to  eea 
under  his  uncle  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  soon  became  a buccaneer  chief.  His  ex- 
ploits were  less  marvelous  than  those  of  Lo- 
lonnois or  Morgan;  but  he  was  unsurpassed 
in  ferocity  and  courage.  The  very  first  prise 
he  took  hod  been  captured  by  boarding.  She 
was  a rich  vessel,  and  the  moment  the  French 
were  masters  of  her,  they  began  to  revel  in 
anticipation  over  their  booty.  Montbars’s  unde 
congratulated  him  on  the  fortune  he  had  wen 
so  easily.  “ Money!”  cried  the  youth  indig- 
nantly, “ who  is  thinking  of  money  ? Look  at 
all  those  Spaniards  killed — every  man  of  them 
stone  dead.”  Hence  his  name,  “The  Exterm- 
inator. Original  from 
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Doubtless  the  greatest  of  the  dynasty  of 
baocaneer  chiefs  as  well  as  the  last,  was  the 
famous  Henry  Morgan,  a Welchman  by  birth. 
He  had  gone  to  sea  when  a boy  in  search  of 
achrenture,  and  manhood  found  him  quite  a 
distinguished  sailor  and  marked  man  among 
the  buccaneers.  His  education  was  completed 
under  Mansfeldt,  in  concert  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  serious  ideas  of 
founding  a neutral  or  buccaneer  state  in  Central 
America  as  a counterpoise  to  the  Spaniards ; a 
project  warmly  seconded  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  Virginia.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  fact,  and  St.  Catherine's,  an  island  on 
the  Costa  Rica  coast,  was  to  have  been  the 
nucleus  of  the  future  buccaneer  republic;  but 
the  scheme  failed,  Mansfeldt  died,  and  the 
garrison  at  St.  Catherine's  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion to  the  Spaniards. 

Mansfeldt’s  death  left  Morgan  supreme.  He 
set  his  whole  energies  to  work  to  muster  a force 
large  enough  to  clear  his  skirts  of  the  charge  of 
piracy;  for  the  only  distinction  between  the 
pirates  and  admirals  of  that  day  lay  in  their 
respective  strength.  Though  not  renouncing 
his  own  country,  his  principles,  in  respect  to  his 
men,  were  cosmopolitan;  all  were  welcome, 
provided  they  were  brave,  except  Spaniards. 
Having  in  coarse  of  time  collected  a force  of 
something  like  seven  hundred  men,  he  prepared 
for  a descent  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Some  of 
the  men  were  for  making  a dash  at  the  Havana ; 
but  Morgan,  who  knew  the  difficulty  of  any  such 
enterprise,  preferred  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
Puerto  Principe,  which  was  understood  to  be 
wealthy,  and  weakly  garrisoned*  The  Span- 
iards had  wind  of  his  coming,  and  prepared 
ambuscades;  but  Morgan  evaded  them  and 
took  the  town  without  trouble.  Unhappily  for 
him,  the  inhabitants  bad  had  time  to  hide  their 
money  and  valuables;  a few  hundred  cows, 
which  the  Spaniards  were  civilly  requested  to 
kill  and  salt  in  presence  of  their  enemies,  were 
the  whole  fruit  of  the  enterprise. 

Better  luck  attended  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Porto  Bello  on  the  Isthmus — then  a 
rich  port,  though  unhealthy,  and  tho  chief  At- 
lantic mart  for  slaves  and  tho  precious  metals. 
It  was  well  fortified  and  usually  well  garrisoned ; 
the  Spaniards  felt  certain  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  except  by  a regular  siege  and  regular  ap- 
proaches, during  which  the  Governor  of  Panama 
would  have  ample  time  to  send  relief.  A 
stratagem  enabled  Morgan  to  throw  a party  of 
men  into  the  city.  They  were  soon  discovered, 
and  the  Spaniards  flocked  to  the  citadel  and 
forts.  Tho  prospect  was  that  the  buccaneers 
would  yield  to  the  temptations  offered  by  the 
rich  city  at  their  feet,  and  so  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  a party  sallying  from  the  defenses.  But 
Morgan  had  provided  against  this.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  his  men,  without  noticing  tho 
storehouses  or  churches,  flew  to  the  convents, 
and  dragged  from  them  all  the  monks  and  nuns. 
Tlie  wisdom  of  the  plan  was  apparent  next  day 
when  the  astonished  garrison  beheld  a dozen 
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frightened  friars,  and  as  many  pale  nuns  ad- 
vancing over  the  glacis,  bearing  scaling  ladders 
which  they  proceeded  to  plant  against  the  walls. 

Very  few  of  these  Holy  Fathers  showed  much 
heroism.  They  bcseechcd  the  garrison  to  spare 
their  lives,  not  forgetting  to  warn  them  that  the 
murder  of  a holy  man  of  their  figure  was  pecu- 
liarly damnable,  even  though  it  were  the  only 
method  of  saving  the  place ; and  thus,  thanks 
to  Spanish  superstition,  the  ladders  were  planted 
and  the  place  taken.  The  city  was  sacked  ac- 
cording to  buccaneer  rule,  and  in  fifteen  days 
was  stripped  naked  as  a burial-ground.  Some 
of  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Panama  to 
notify  the  President,  Don  Juan  Perez  de  Guz- 
man, of  the  disaster;  and,  as  in  duty  bound, 
that  worthy  appeared  in  the  plain  at  the  head 
of  an  army  considerably  stronger  than  Morgan's. 

But  it  appeared  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting. 
There  was  so  much  chivalry  and  so  little  com- 
mon sense  in  the  Spanish  character  at  this 
period  that  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  learning 
that  Don  Juan  Perez  found  nothing  better  to 
do,  when  he  advanced  within  sight  of  Morgan’s 
pickets,  than  to  send  him  a messenger  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  bravery,  and  inquire  with 
professional  sympathy  what  were  the  arms  he 
used  in  the  capture  of  so  strong  a place.  Mor- 
gan was  not  to  be  outdone.  He  sent  the 
Spaniard  a musket,  which  he  took  from  one  of 
the  buccaneers,  and  a handful  of  bullets,  as  a 
sample  of  the  tools  he  used,  and  begged  Don 
Juan  to  keep  them,  as  be  would  call  for  them 
at  Panama  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

Tho  President  took  the  hint,  returned  the  mus- 
ket,  begging  that  Morgan  would  not  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  call  at  Panama,  and  presented 
him  with  an  emerald  ring  in  token  of  his  esteem. 

All  this,  while  Morgan  was  sacking  the  chief 
Atlantic  port  of  the  state,  and  torturing  'the 
people,  seems  queer  enough. 

The  net  proceeds  of  this  expedition  were  es- 
timated at  260,000  pieces  of  eight,  besides  silk, 
merchandise,  and  slaves ; which  lasted  the  buc- 
caneers a few  days,  and  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  retailers  and  women  of  Jamaica. 
When  the  whole  was  exhausted,  Morgan  went 
to  sea  again ; and  having  on  board  the  fleet  one 
of  Lolonnois's  old  sailors,  was  persuaded  to  imi- 
tate his  predecessor,  and  make  a foray  in  Ven- 
ezuela. It  was  entirely  successful : Maracaybo 
and  Gibraltar  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bucca- 
neers without  any  resistance  worth  mentioning. 

Tho  only  features  of  the  enterprise  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  expeditions  of  the 
period  wero  the  horrible  tortures  inflicted  on 
the  prisoners.  Taught  by  sad  experience,  the 
Spaniards  had  prepared  hiding-places  before- 
hand for  their  treasure.  Morgan,  to  be  even 
with  them,  excelled  even  Lolonnois  in  cruelty. 

The  Welshman  has  no  rivals.  Even  the  inqui- 
sition appears  mild  by  contrast.  When  Gib- 
raltar was  taken,  a poor  lunatic  who  hod  not 
joined  bis  people  in  their  flight,  but  had  amused 
himself  in  dressing  his  person  in  the  finest 
clothes  he  copld  find  in  the  deserted  houses, 
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was  caught  and  taken  before  Morgan.  When 
naked  where  the  people  were,  he  said  he  really 
did  not  know,  but  supposed  they  would  soon  be 
back ; that  really,  for  his  part,  he,  Pepe,  did  not 
care.  They  inquired  where  the  money  was  hid : 
the  poor  crazy  creature  took  them  to  a chest  in 
one  of  the  churches,  and  pointed  archly  to  it ; 
it  was,  of  course,  empty.  To  punish  him  for 
what  they  chose  to  consider  a trick,  they  hung 
him  up  by  his  wrists,  with  weights  attached  to 
his  feet,  till  his  arms  were  dislocated.  In  his 
agony,  he  assured  them  that  he  was  brother  to 
the  Governor  of  Maracaybo,  who  would  punish 
them  for  plaguing  him ; but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  50,000  crowns,  which  he  would 
give  them  if  they  would  take  him  down.  They 
did  so : he  led  them  to  his  hovel,  and  from  un- 
der the  hearth-stone  disinterred  three  pieces  of 
eight — all  his  treasure — which  he  gave  them 
with  sobs  and  tears.  Put  again  to  the  torture, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  crying:  “What  will  you  do 
with  me,  Englishmen  ? I am  a poor  man,  who 
live  on  alms  and  sleep  at  the  hospital.”  So 
they  lit  a fire  of  palm-leaves,  tossed  the  poor 
idiot  into  it,  and  burnt  him  to  death. 

The  brutality  of  these  tortures  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  astonishing  tenacity  of  the  rich 
merchants  of  the  Spanish  ports.  One  old  fellow 
was  seized,  and  denounced  as  wealthy  by  a ren- 
egade. He  took  the  angels  to  witness  that  all 
his  wealth  had  been  100  pieces  of  eight,  which 
were  taken  from  him  at  the  Back.  He  was  not 
believed,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  called 
“ swimming  on  land.”  Ropes  were  fastened  to 
his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  room ; while  he  was  thus  stretched  out, 
a weight  of  500  pounds  was  placed  on  his  loins, 
and  the  cords  kept  constantly  in  motion.  Still 
he  |wore  he  had  nothing.  Fire  was  then  pro- 
cured; his  beard  was  burnt  off,  and  his  body 
singed.  Still  he  said  the  same  thing.  He  was 
kept  several  days  almost  without  food ; and,  un- 
der the  torture  thus  inflicted,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  500  pieces  of  eight,  which  he  would  give 
for  his  life.  The  buccaneers  fell  upon  him  with 
clubs,  and  threatened  to  make  an  end  of  him ; 
when,  at  lost,  the  obstinate  old  miser  agreed  to 
lead  them  to  bis  hoard,  where  they  found  2000 
pieces  of  eight. 

Morgan’s  great  exploit  was  the  expedition 
against  Panama.  This  was  the  most  extensive 
buccaneer  operation  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. Morgan  had  thirty-seven  vessels — sev- 
eral of  which  were  from  New  England — and 
2200  well-armed  men.  Though  he  gave  out 
that  he  was  sailing  against  “ the  open  and  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  King,  his  master,”  and 
hoisted  the  royal  flag,  the  expedition  was  car- 
ried out  on  strictly  buccaneering  principles.  The 
town  to  be  attacked  was  chosen  by  lot.  The 
booty  was  to  be  divided  into  shares,  every  man 
throwing  all  he  had  taken  into  the  common 
heap.  A captain  had  five  or  six  shares,  a mate 
two,  a 6ailor  one,  a boy  half  a share.  A scale 
of  rewards  for  wounds  and  distinguished  serv- 
ices was  inserted  inithe  charter  party — at  least 
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as  equitable  as  that  now  in  use  among  warlike 
nations.  To  him  who  struck  the  enemy’s  flag, 
or  planted  the  buccaneers’,  fifty  crowns  were 
given ; to  him  who  took  a prisoner  with  tidings 
one  hundred  piastres ; if  an  officer,  a larger  sum. 

The  loss  of  an  eye  was  compensated  by  $100 ; 
both  eyes,  $200 ; a leg  or  an  arm,  $500 ; both 
arms,  $800 ; and  so  on,  even  to  the  loss  of  a 
finger,  which  was  valued  at  a hundred  piastres. 

The  surgeon  had  his  share  os  an  officer,  besides 
$200  for  his  medicine  chest. 

Chagrcs,  with  its  castle,  well-armed  and  well- 
defended  by  Spaniards  and  Indians,  was  taken, 
it  is  said,  by  a device  which  has  since  been  use- 
fully employed  in  war.  While  the  attack  was 
going  on,  an  Indian  arrow  struck  one  of  the 
buccaneers  in  the  eye.  “ Attendee,  mes  frere 
said  the  wounded  man,  uje  m'en  vais  faire  p&ir 
tons  les  Espagnols — tons — avec  cette  saertfe  fleck*  ;n 
and  winding  round  the  arrow  a handful  of  the 
wild  cotton  the  buccaneers  always  carried  about 
them  to  Bcrve  instead  of  lint,  he  put  it  in  his 
musket  and  fired  at  the  roof  of  the  castle.  The 
roof  was  of  thatch ; the  blazing  arrow  set  it  on 
fire;  and  in  a few  minutes  fifty  other  lighted 
arrows  were  sticking  in  it,  spreading  the  confla- 
gration. Chagres  was  taken  and  sacked. 

The  march  to  Panama  began  on  the  18th 
January,  1670.  As  usual  with  the  buccaneers, 
the  commissariat  and  transportation  departments 
had  been  entirely  neglected,  and  the  little  army 
suffered  horribly,  from  the  start,  from  famine; 
the  men  ate  the  leather  of  their  accoutrements 
soaked  in  water.  On  the  ninth  day,  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  ridge,  they  caught  sight,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a bunt 
of  rapture  rose  from  the  exulting  army.  That 
very  evening  they  watched  the  sun  set  on  the 
burnished  steeples  of  Panama. 

Next  morning  the  attack  began.  History 
contains  few  battles  so  interesting.  On  the  one 
side  were  Morgan’s  buccaneers,  ragged,  fam- 
ished, and  reckless ; without  artillery,  and  in 
bad  discipline ; in  all,  a trifle  over  1000  men. 

On  the  other,  the  Spaniards  counted  5000  foot, 

1450  horse,  and  a large  train  of  artillery ; they 
had  trained  two  hundred  bulls  to  charge  the 
enemy  like  Indian  elephants;  they  were  pre- 
pared for  the  attack,  had  sent  their  women  and 
money  to  Tavoga,  and  were  well  able  to  stand 
a siege.  The  Spanish  army,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  on  the  plain,  glittered  like  a gaudy  picture 
in  the  bright  sunlight : the  buccaneeers,  encamp- 
ed in  the  hills,  resembled  wild  beasts  sallying 
from  their  lairs  in  search  of  food.  But,  for  all 
their  numbers  and  gallant  show,  the  Spaniards 
had  not  the  thew  of  their  desperate  assailants. 

The  bulls  became  unmanageable,  and  threw 
their  cavalry  into  confusion.  The  infantry  could 
not  withstand  the  impetuous  charge  of  Morgan’s 
fellows.  Every  buccaneer  shot  took  effect ; the 
Spaniards,  nervous  and  excited,  fired  wildly  and 
harmlessly.  First  one  regiment,  then  another, 
turned  about  and  fled.  In  two  hours  the  whole 
army  was  routed ; and  Morgan,  in  hot  pursuit, 
followed  them  straight  into  the  city.  Panama, 
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the  Queen  of  the  Pacific,  was  his.  A stately, 
magnificent  city — the  entrepfit  of  trade,  and  the 
mart  to  which  the  gold-miners  and  slave-dealers 
sent  their  wares.  Two  thousand  mules  were 
constantly  employed  in  carrying  treasure  from 
Panama  to  Porto  Bello  for  shipment.  Though 
a whole  month  had  been  spent  in  stripping  the 
city  by  the  Spaniards,  the  buccaneers  found 
rooms  and  stores  choked  with  every  kind  of 
costly  merchandise.  The  Spaniards  in  Amer- 
ica have  never  raised  such  superb  edifices  as 
those  which  Morgan  fired  on  his  entrance. 

The  sack  was  like  all  similar  operations  of  the 
buccaneers.  The  tortures  of  Maracaybo  were  re- 
newed on  the  prisoners  that  were  caught ; old  men 
and  young,  children  and  maidens,  were  hacked 
and  hewed,  stretched  on  the  rack,  crushed,  mu- 
tilated, hanged,  roasted,  tormented  by  every 
device  of  infernal  cruelty.  Tavoga  was  taken, 
and  several  hundred  of  the  fairest  of  the  Span- 
ish women  carried  off.  One  of  these,  a lady 
of  surpassing  beauty,  was  taken  by  Morgan 
himself.  She  was  the  wife  of  a Spanish  mer- 
chant who  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  was  as 
haughty  as  she  was  beautiful.  Morgan  actual- 
ly— we  have  indisputable  authority  for  the  state- 
ment— fell  in  love  with  her.  He  separated  her 
from  the  other  captives,  treated  her  with  great 
respect,  and  labored  to  convince  her  that  the 
buccaneers  were  at  least  equal  in  point  of  refine- 
ment and  cultivation  to  the  Spaniards.  But 
she  only  begged  that  she  might  be  confined  with 
her  friends.  Morgan  refused;  sent  her  pres- 
ents of  jewelry,  rich  stuffs,  and  perfumes ; fur- 
nished her  table  from  his  own ; and  when  by 
these  attentions  he  had  induced  her  to  receive 
him  with  civility,  offered  her  a share  of  his 
fortunes  and  his  home.  The  haughty  Spaniard 
peremptorily  refused.  He  tendered  all  his  share 
of  the  booty;  she  spurned  it.  He  threatened 
her  with  the  fate  of  her  friends ; she  defied  him. 
He  approached  her  menacingly;  she  drew  a 
poniard,  and  warned  him  that  if  she  could  not 
kill  him  she  could  at  least  make  sure  of  her- 
self. Baffled  and  enraged,  Morgan  had  her 
immured  in  a dark  cellar,  without  clothes,  and 
almost  without  food.  There  he  would  come  to 
see  her,  and  find  her  in  constant  prayer  and 
unchanged.  Meanwhile  the  buccaneers  began 
to  complain  that  Morgan  was  betraying  their 
interests  for  the  sake  of  his  Spanish  beauty; 
and  their  chief  admitting  the  justice  of  their 
reproaches,  gave  orders  for  the  march  home- 
ward. The  buccaneers  took  their  prisoners  with 
them : the  beautiful  Spaniard  walked  over  the 
scorching  sand  between  two  sailors.  For  the 
first  time  her  courage  began  to  fail  her,  as  the 
distance  from  her  home  lengthened ; doubtless 
she  thought  of  her  husband’s  return,  and  of  his 
desolation  when  he  should  find  it  deserted. 
Her  piteous  cries  of  affliction  reached  Morgan’s 
cars.  At  the  last  moment  he  redeemed  a part 
of  his  former  villanies  by  a ray  of  humanity. 
The  lady  had  agreed  to  pay  $30,000  for  her 
ransom,  and  had  sent  word  to  two  priests  to 
bring  the.spm — from  a hiding-place  she  indi- 
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cated — to  Morgan.  But  the  rogues  had  used 
it  to  ransom  some  of  their  fellow-priests.  When 
this  was  explained  to  Morgan,  he  cast  one  last 
look  on  the  pale  face  of  his  beautiful  captive, 
then  ordered  the  men  who  guarded  her  to  take 
her  back  to  Panama. 

The  survivors  of  the  Panama  expedition 
ought  all  to  have  made  fortunes.  The  plunder 
was  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  besides  slaves:  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  mules  had  left  Panama  laden 
with  gold  and  silver.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Moigan  and  one  or  two  of  his 
friends  secreted  a large  portion  of  the  boot}’, 
especially  the  jewels ; and  that  the  whole  raz- 
zia amounted  to  a much  larger  sum  than  three 
millions.  The  division  was  apparently  fair,  but 
really  dishonest.  Instead  of  receiving  1000 
pieces  of  eight  as  they  had  expected,  the  com- 
mon sailors  only  got  200.  A mutiny  had  like 
to  have  broken  out  in  consequence,  and  the 
French  actually  threatened  Morgan’s  life ; but 
by  good  management  the  danger  was  averted, 
though  the  little  army  was  broken  up.  Morgan 
returned  to  Jamaica  with  a splendid  fortune. 

He  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second,  and 
when  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  went  to  England,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  which  office, 
saith  the  historian,  Sir  Henry  much  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  the  vigilance  and  severity  with 
which  he  suppressed  those  unlawful  bodies  of 
pirates  called  buccaneers. 

He  did  the  work  so  well — hanging  many  of 
his  old  friends,  and  surrendering  others  to  the 
Spaniards — that  after  him  the  business  became 
poor  and  dull.  The  red  flag  still  waved  in  the 
Main,  and  now  and  then  a successful  foray  was 
made  on  the  Spanish  coast;  but  large  opera- 
tions were  impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
buccaneers  was  broken.  Very  soon  after  Mor- 
gan’s death  the  fraternity  ceased  to  enjoy  a 
separate  existence.  Their  haunts  were  rav- 
aged, their  ships  sunk,  their  captains  hanged. 
Henceforth  buccaneers  were  pirates  and  no- 
thing more. 

THE  JUDGE’S  DAUGHTER. 

IT  was  a dark  night ; a winter  night ; a night 
when  the  winds  were  abroad,  with  snow,  and 
all  the  fury  of  a tempest. 

Here  and  there,  along  the  streets,  the  glim- 
mer of  a light  might  be  seen.  It  was  before 
the  days  of  gas,  and  the  oil-lamps  were  mostly 
blown  out  by  a moderate  breeze.  Sometimes  a 
pedestrian  could  be  descried  staggering  along, 
gathering  his  cloak  around  him  at  every  fourth 
step,  and  turning  his  back  as  often  to  the  storm 
that  threatened  to  strip  him. 

Long  before  midnight  every  street  in  the  city 
was  silent  and  deserted,  and  the  few  lights  left 
might  as  well  have  gone  out  with  their  fellows, 
since  they  served  no  good  purpose  to  any  mor- 
tal. Not  even  a thief  would  venture  out  on 
such  a night,  or  expose  his  precious  body  to 
such  a storm. 

Id  the  old  court-room  of  the  Oyer  and  Term- 
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iner  a scene  was  presented  on  that  night  which 
at  this  day  is  somewhat  nnnsaal. 

The  court  had  been  in  session  since  ten  in 
the  forenoon,  having  taken  a recess  for  dinner 
and  another  for  supper.  It  was  now  ten-o’clock, 
and  the  court  and  jury  were  alike  exhausted ; 
but  they  had  agreed  to  finish  the  cause  on  trial 
that  night*  and  the  jury  were  listening  to  the 
summing-up  on  the  part  of  the  people  by  the 
district-attorney,  who  was  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately laying  before  them  the  evidence,  and, 
with  tremendous  force,  urging  on  them  the  pro- 
priety of  a verdict  against  the  prisoner. 

The  judge  was  a stranger  to  that  bench.  He 
was  from  a country  circuit,  appointed  to  relieve 
the  press  of  city  business,  and  he  had  worked 
steadily  for  four  weeks  of  the  term,  which  was 
now  approaching  its  close,  and  had  disposed  of 
an  immense  amount  of  work.  He  had  won  the 
respect  of  the  bar  by  his  dignified  and  urbane 
bearing,  his  clear  and  lucid  opinions  and  decis- 
ions, his  kindness  to  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  his  steadfast  attention  to  the  work 
before  him.  But  off  from  the  bench  no  one 
saw  him.  From  the  moment  that  he  left  the 
court-room  he  disappeared.  Ilis  carriage  blinds 
were  always  closed,  and  he  drove  directly  to  his 
hotel,  where  he  kept  his  rooms,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear until  to  return  to  the  court-room. 

It  was  said  that  he  was  a man  of  great  wealth, 
of  elegant  tastes,  of  refined  and  luxurious  habits 
of  life.  Men  wondered  why  he  submitted  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  bench ; to  the  hard  labor  which 
a judge  must  do. 

He  did  not  need  the  salary:  that  was  evi- 
dent from  his  style  of  living  at  home  and  in  the 
city.  Ho  did  not  need  tho  position  or  reputa- 
tion it  gave  him:  that  he  had  enjoyed  while 
at  the  bar  ^and  in  Congress,  when  to  be  in  Con- 
gress was  an  honor.  Ho  did  not  do  it  from 
love  of  it : that  no  one  who  knew  him  would 
suspect ; for,  while  he  was  prompt  and  faithful 
to  attend  to  his  duties,  he  never  went  one  step 
farther,  and  in  all  his  decisions  was  exceedingly 
careful  not  to  waste  time  or  words,  or  to  travel 
out  of  the  record,  as  is  the  fashion  with  our 
judges  now,  who  seek  arguments  in  Karnak 
and  old  Thebes  to  decide  real  estate  questions 
in  Rockland  county. 

Why  he  retained  his  judgeship,  therefore,  re- 
mained a subject  of  conjecture;  and  perhaps 
the  most  reasonable  suggestion  was  that  he  did 
so  for  employment  of  mind,  and  to  keep  him- 
self from  painful  thought.  If  so,  it  was  a good 
plan.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  drive 
away  all  painful  recollections  than  steady  devo- 
tion to  the  business  of  a circuit  judge,  provided 
he  could  once  get  the  victory  for  the  labor  over 
the  memories.  If  painful  memory  kept  him 
from  business  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  but  let 
him  once  forget  the  past,  in  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  judicial  study,  and  he  might  retain  the 
victory. 

Such,  doubtless,  was  the  truth  with  Judge 
Cameron. 

To  the  case  now  before  him  he  had  devoted 
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himself  with  even  unusual  diligence.  He  seem- 
ed to  be  absorbed  in  it  daring  the  sessions  of  the 
court,  and  to  have  bent  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  points  involved.  It  was  remarked, 
too,  that  from  day  to  day,  as  it  progressed,  he 
had  gradually  leaned  more  and  more  against  the 
prisoner,  as  if  he  had  become  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  a verdict  of  guilty  even  before  the 
evidence  closed.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence. In  most  coses  a man  must  be  super- 
human to  avoid  this.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
judge  should  conceal  them,  if  he  has  such  feel- 
ings. We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that  now. 
Charles  Cameron  was  no  man  to  disguise  his 
feelings  on  or  off  the  bench. 

The  district-attorney  closed,  and  the  jury 
rose  to  listen  to  the  charge  of  the  court.  * 

The  prisoner  was  a woman.  She  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  her  child,  a young  in- 
fant, and  the  case  had  hung,  as  most  cases  of 
this  nature  do,  on  medical  testimony.  The 
child  was  but  a month  old,  and  was  found  dead 
in  its  bed.  The  marks  on  its  body  might  have 
indicated  the  causes  of  its  death,  or  might  have 
been  the  convulsive  graspings  of  the  mother 
holding  her  dead  boy  to  her  heart  The  prose- 
cution contended  for  the  one  view,  the  defense 
for  the  other.  The  medical  evidence  had  been 
about  equally  balanced. 

It  was  in  proof  that  the  mother  lived  alone 
in  a house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  That 
she  kept  a servant,  and  had  frequent  visits  from 
a gentleman,  whose  face  the  servant  lmd  never 
seen,  though  two  years  had  passed  during  which 
he  was  there  almost  daily.  She  lived  in  plain 
and  respectable  style,  was  seldom  out  of  her 
house,  saw  no  other  person  but  this  one  man, 
and  had  two  children,  of  which  this  child  was 
one,  which  died  one  month  after  it  was  born. 

Her  usual  visitor  had  not  been  seen  for  a month 
before  her  arrest. 

On  the  cross  examination  the  servant  show- 
ed clearly  that  she  had  a feeling  of  enmity  to 
the  prisoner,  growing  out  of  some  trifle,  but  not 
uncommon  in  persons  of  her  nation  and  posi- 
tion, leading  them,  as  lawyers  see  daily  illus- 
trated, to  lie,  and  verify  their  lies  by  oaths,  to 
obtain  revenge  for  their  real  or  fancied  wrongs. 

View  it  in  its  best  light,  the  case  was  a dark 
one.  So  all  who  were  in  the  court-room  seem- 
ed to  think.  So  thought  the  prisoner’s  counsel, 
than  whom  none  abler  could  be  found  in  the 
city. 

To  say  the  best  of  the  whole  case  it  was  a 
mysterious  one,  and  none  tho  less  so  that  the 
prisoner  had  sat  in  court  from  day  to  day  heav- 
ily vailed,  and  no  one  had  seen  her  face,  or 
knew  what  looking  person  sbe  was. 

The  judge  received  the  testimony  fully.  His 
clear  mind  had  taken  in  every  point,  and  ar- 
ranged it  with  reference  to  its  logical  bearing 
on  the  case,  so  that  as  lie  proceeded  new  light 
seemed  to  break  on  the  dark  points. 

Tho  prisoner,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  appeared  interested  in  what  was 

going  on.  She  turned  her  face  toward  the* 
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bench,  and  gradually  leaned  forward  as  if  to 
catch  every  sound  that  he  uttered.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded she  sometimes  shuddered. 

Before  he  closed  he  adverted  to  one  singular 
point  in  the  case. 

“You  can  not  fail  to  have  observed,  gentle- 
men, that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  clear 
the  mystery  hanging  about  the  prisoner’s  former 
histoiy,  and  character,  and  manner  of  living. 
Whether  it  has  or  has  not  any  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  it  has 
much  weight  on  the  general  question  of  char- 
acter. No  proof  of  good  character  is  offered 
you.  No  one  6tands  here  to  vouch  for  it.  No 
one  offers  any  endorsement  of  the  prisoner’s 
manner  of  life,  but,  on  the  contrary,  you  are 
left  to  believe  that  she  was  without  friends, 
without  acquaintances,  and  for  some  reason 
out  of  the  pale  of  society.  While  this  friend- 
lessness may  be  the  result  of  misfortune,  it  is 
ordinarily  understood  to  be  the  result  of  guilt ; 
and  though  it  by  no  means  authorizes  you  to 
stamp  the  prisoner  as  a murderess,  it  is  entitled 
to  its  weight  in  determining  her  character,  and 
the  probability  of  her  being  induced  to  commit 
the  crime  of  which  she  stands  accused  1” 

With  a few  general  remarks  the  charge  closed. 

Before  the  jury  retired,  and  immediately 
after  the  judge  ceased,  one  of  the  jurers,  a man 
of  mild  and  venerable  aspect,  asked  the  court 
if  it  was  proper  to  request  the  prisoner  to  re- 
move her  vail.  “I  can  not  well  determine  a 
question  of  such  importance  with  reference  to 
a person  I have  never  seen,”  said  he. 

The  prisoner  was  sitting  in  the  same  attitude, 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  judge,  her  head 
leaning  toward  him,  as  if  she  still  heard  his 
voice.  She  had  not  movedr  She  heard  the 
question,  however,  and  with  one  han^  swept 
back  her  vail  from  her  countenance.  ; ‘ 

Never  in  any  court-room,  since  the  triel  df , 
the  beautiful  Lady  Jane  Gray,  did  a face  of 
such  royal  beauty  flash  on  the  gaze  of  an  as- 
tonished jury.  She  was  young — not  more  than 
twenty-five.  Her  features  were  of  exquisite 
mould ; her  forehead  broad  and  massive ; her 
eye  light-blue,  and  exceedingly  clear  and  rich  5 
her  lips  of  matchless  chiseling. 

But  the  agony  that  was  on  all  her  face  was 
unutterable,  indescribable.  She  fixed  her  steady, 
imploring  gaze  on  the  judge,  turned  it  to  the 
juror  who  had  spoken,  and  again  let  her  vail 
fall,  and  herself  sank  back  exhausted  and  faint- 
ing. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  jury  had  retired  that 
the  clerk  observed  that  the  judge  had  fallen 
from  his  chair.  Hastily  rushing  up  to  the  bench, 
the  officers  lifted  him  and  carried  him  to  an  open 
window.  He  revived  soon,  and  the  snow  on  his 
forehead  recalled  him  to  his  senses.  At  first 
he  muttered  some  inaudible  sentences,  and  then 
gained  strength  to  stand.  He  looked  around 
him  anxiously,  and  then  thanking  the  officers 
for  their  attention,  he  resumed  his  seat  and  qui- 
etly awaited,  with  others,  the  return  of  the  jury. 
The  attack  was  attribu  ted  by  all  present  to  over- 
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exertion  and  the  closeness  of  the  room.  No 
one — I am  wrong — only  one  of  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  court-room  besides  himself  knew  of 
the  emotions  which  had  so  shaken  that  man. 

While  the  jury  are  deliberating  we  will  go  back 
in  the  story,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  scene 
as  intelligible  to  the  reader  as  it  was  to  those 
two. 

Charles  Cameron,  the  only  son  of  a wealthy 
lawyer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  was  heir  alike 
to  a large  fortune  and  a stem  disposition.  The 
old  man  had  been  a Royalist  in  the  revolution, 
and  never  forgave  the  colonies  their  successful 
revolt.  The  son  was  a Whig,  as  violent  as  his 
father  was  on  the  other  side,  and  many  severe 
contests  arose  between  them  on  political  sub- 
jects. It  was  remarked  as  strange,  that  the 
old  man,  after  all  the  violent  scenes  which  had 
passed  between  his  son  and  himself,  and  after 
all  the  enmity  he  had  expressed  to  his  son’s 
principles,  should  have  left  him  his  fortune  with- 
out limit  or  incumbrance.  The  son  was  in  all 
respects  worthy  a fortune.  He  was  a polished 
gentleman,  a good  companion,  a faithful  coun- 
selor, and  a splendid  scholar.  He  removed  to 
a northern  state  shortly  after  his  father’s  death, 
and  soon  took  a prominent  stand  at  the  bar. 

Party  politics  ran  high.  He  was  a candidate 
for  Congress  against  a man  twenty  years  his 
senior.  Many  bitter  things  were  said  on  both 
| sides,  some  of  which  the  hot  blood  of  the  young 
man  resented  with  fury,  and  some  which  the 
cool  determination  of  the  older  candidate  made 
causes  of  enmity  that  was  confirmed  by  Lis  de- 
feat, and  made  ten-fold  more  fierce  when  young 
Cameron  ran  away  with  his  daughter,  married 
her,  and  took  her  to  Washington  as  his  bride. 

She  never  went  into  her  father’s  horse  again, 
nor  was  recognized  by  him,  or  by  a.iy  of  his 
family,  when  they  met,  as  they  did  daily,  in  the 
streets.  Sixteen  years  passed,  during  which 
neither  Cameron  nor  Bromley  changed  one  jot 
in  their  feelings  toward  each  other;  and  then 
death  came  into  the  house  of  the  former. 

Death  is  a terrible  leveler.  He  is  a tremen- 
dous enemy  to  distinctions.  So  even  are  the 
bottoms  and  the  surfaces  of  graves,  that  men 
begin  to  feel  that  level  whenever  death  ap- 
proaches them,  and  are  ready  to  forget  all  their 
differences.  Not  so  John  Bromley;  he  was  not 
like  other  men.  Not  so  Charles  Cameron;  he 
was  like  John  Bromley. 

“Charles,”  said  Alice  Cameron,  “I  am  dy- 
ing, and  I would  fain  be  reconciled  to  my  father. 

Will  you  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  ?” 

He  consented  willingly,  and  sent  that  very 
hour  a servant  with  a note  asking  Mr.  Brom- 
ley to  do  Mrs.  Cameron  the  honor  to  call  and 
see  her.  Such  a formal  note  seemed  strange 
in  such  circumstances;  but  all  the  town  knew 
that  Mrs.  Cameron  was  dying,  and  he  could  not 
but  understand  it  as  a summons  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  daughter.  He  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  it.  She  penciled  with  her  own 
feeble  hand  a petition — a daughter’s  earnest 
prayer — that  she  might  be  allowed  to  look  once 
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more  on  bis  face  before  she  departed  to  the 
dread  assembly  of  the  dead.  He  did  not  come. 
When  Cameron  saw  his  wife  lying  dead,  and 
the  note  returned,  unopened,  lying  on  the  little 
stand  by  her  head,  he  vowed  a solemn  vow  that 
he  would  never  forgive  the  man  that  last  un- 
kindness, not  on  earth,  not  though  he  stood  at 
heaven’s  gate  and  were  excluded  for  that  hatred. 
He  forgot  that  he  would  have  done  just  so  him- 
self. 

She  left  him  one  daughter  fifteen  years  old. 
Two  years  later  she  was  seventeen,  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  All  the  strong  man’s  heart  was 
bound  up  in  the  child ; and  she  was  one  to  love. 
Her  form  was  of  the  mould  of  Eve’s.  Her  eye 
was  of  the  blue  of  the  skies  of  Eden.  Her  voice 
was  perfect  music.  For  the  first  two  years 
after  her  mother’s  death  she  was  growing  into 
complete  womanhood,  and  then  she  was  a splen- 
did woman. 

I have  some  hesitation  in  attempting  to  de- 
scribe her  character.  It  was  by  no  means  per- 
fect. It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  child  of 
such  a father  should  be  very  mild  and  gentle ; 
and,  in  fact,  she  was  very  like  him  in  her  firm- 
ness and  her  determination  of  purpose.  Withal 
she  inherited  from  her  mother  an  amount  of 
passion,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  devotedness  to 
any  object  of  her  affection,  which,  coupled  with 
her  fixedness  of  will,  made  her  a difficult  sub- 
ject of  management. 

These  were  the  prominent  points  of  danger 
in  her  character.  Every  thing  else  was  exceed- 
ingly winning  and  lovely,  and  even  these  points 
rendered  her  more  attractive.  If  her  horse  re- 
fused to  leap  a fence,  she  rode  him  at  it  stead- 
ily till  he  did  it.  If  she  wished  a flower  that 
grew  on  the  edge  of  a precipice,  she  walked 
boldly  out  and  plucked  it.  If  one  she  called 
friend  were  in  need,  she  never  rested  till  the 
aid  was  rendered.  She  had  even  been  known 
to  go  alone  at  midnight  for  a physician  to  see 
her  father  in  a severe  attack  of  illness,  because 
she  would  not  trust  a servant. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  strong  man’s  heart 
wound  itself  around  her.  He  made  her  his  idol. 
He  was  gradually  devoting  himself  more  and 
more  rigorously  to  his  profession,  and  when  he 
did  permit  himself  to  escape  his  library,  it  was 
his  joy  to  be  welcomed  by  her  unrivaled  smile 
and  voice.  She  queened  it  in  his  house,  and 
held  gay  revels  in  the  largfi  drawing-room  while 
her  father  pored  over  books  in  his  undisturbed 
office. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  Mr. 
Bromley  died,  leaving  a will  by  which  he  gave 
his  entire  property  to  his  three  children  older 
than  Alice,  cutting  off  Mrs.  Cameron  and  her 
daughter  Kate. 

Mr.  Cameron  had  no  care  for  the  money ; a 
fourth  of  the  fortune  would  not  amount  to  a 
tithe  of  that  which  he  would  himself  give  to  his 
daughter.  But  a flaw  in  the  will  of  his  old  foe 
would  be  a grand  discovery,  and  a capital  re- 
venge, and  he  sought  for  it,  and,  as  he  srpposed, 
found  it.  I 
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The  consternation,  anger,  fuiy  of  the  Brom- 
ley family  may  be  imagined  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  father  of  Kate  Cameron,  now 
just  of  age,  had  commenced  proceedings  to  set 
aside  the  will  of  her  grandfather.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  lawyer  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  them 
that  it  was  any  thing  more  than  the  enmity  of 
the  man  that  induced  the  proceeding,  and  they 
employed  counsel  to  oppose. 

One  evening,  not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron came  somewhat  suddenly  from  his  library, 
through  his  drawing-room,  and  into  a small 
parlor  which  was  devoted  to  books  of  the  light- 
er sort,  and  to  musical  instruments.  He  was 
seeking  an  authority  which  his  library  did  not 
furnish.  He  found  something  he  did  not  ex- 
pect. 

Possibly  the  freedom  of  life  which  he  had 
permitted  to  his  daughter  might  have  author- 
ized it;  certainly  it  ought  to  hare  excused  it, 
though  it  was  a strange  affair. 

Kate  was  sitting  in  no  equivocal  position  with 
a gentleman.  His  arm  was  around  her,  her 
head  on  his  shoulder;  and  she  was  in  such  a 
splendid  flow  of  spirits  that  it  was  not  until  her 
companion  called  her  attention  to  him,  that  she 
saw  her  father  standing  in  the  door  with  a brow 
like  a thunder-cloud. 

“ Young  man,  leave  this  house !”  was  the  first 
remark  of  the  father. 

“John,  keep  your  seat!”  was  the  firm  re- 
sponse of  the  daughter,  as  she  rose  and  met  her 
father’s  eye  with  a look  that  was  as  firm  as  his. 

War  was  declared — that  was  manifest.  The 
yonng  man  was  John  Bromley,  grandson  of  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Cameron,  cousin  of  Kate,  and 
the  first  of  that  family  who  had  ever  been  seen 
in  the  house  of  the  Camerons.  He  now  inter- 
posed, with  some  confusion  indeed,  but  politely : 

“Accident  makes  necessary,  Mr.  Cameron, 
what  I had  intended  to  defer  nntil  & more  au- 
spicious time,  when  our  present  hostile  aspect 
might  be  somewhat  changed.  But  doubtless — ” 

“Explanation  is  unnecessary,  Sir.  I have 
requested  you  to  leave  the  house ; oblige  me  by 
sparing  me  the  trouble  of  enforcing  my  re- 
quest” 

“ Stop  a minute,  John,  I will  go  with  you !" 

Mr.  Cameron  looked  at  his  daughter  calmly, 
half  smiling  at  the  spirit  which  he  iu  fact  ad- 
mired. 

“And  where  do  you  propose  to  go?  To 
Stephen  Bromley’s  ? I fancy  you  will  not  find 
a welcome  there.” 

“I  don’t  care  where,  father.  I love  John 
Bromley,  and  I will  go  with  him  to  the  world’s 
end.” 

“And  leave  me,  Kate?” 

There  was  a look  of  pain  mingled  with  the 
sternness  in  her  father’s  face,  and  it  melted  her. 

The  next  instant  they  two  were  alone,  and  she 
lay  folded  in  her  fathers  Arms.  But  the  charm- 
ed bond  that  had  held  that  father  and  daugUter 
together  was  injured.  Wc  can  not  pause  to  re- 
late how  it  was  bruised  more  ana  more,  and 
finally  broken.  It  waa  enough  that  Kate  was 
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determined  to  conquer  her  father,  and  all  the 
evidence  he  furnished  her  that  John  Bromley 
was  an  abandoned  character,  unfit  for  her  to 
love,  but  served  to  convince  her  of  her  father’s 
injustice ; * and  after  a succession  of  violent 
scenes,  the  end  came,  and  she  disappeared. 

He  made  no  search  for  her.  His  heart  was 
well-nigh  broken.  His  home  was  absolutely 
desolate.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  profes- 
sion, went  upon  the  bench,  studied,  labored, 
strove  day  by  day,  year  after  year,  to  forget,  and 
in  part  succeeded. 

Nevertheless  there  were  times  when  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  came  over  him  like  a flood,  tear- 
ing up  the  strong  barriers  he  had  builded  to 
keep  them  back,  sweeping  over  his  soul,  and 
laying  it  waste  and  desolate.  Sometimes,  in 
the  solemn  nights,  he  would  remember  the  be- 
loved wife  of  his  early  years,  and  would  weep 
bitterly  in  his  lonesome  room.  Oftencr  still,  his 
radiant  daughter  would  appear  before  him  in  all 
her  young  loveliness,  and  ho  would  shudder  as 
ho  thought  what  might  now  be  her  fate,  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  a cruel  world. 

And  so  years  rolled  on,  and  he  grew  old  fast; 
and  when  Kate  Cameron  should  have  been  twen- 
ty-five her  father  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
mind  was  broken  by  his  sorrows. 

And  when  she  threw  back  her  vail  and  look- 
ed at  him ; when  their  eyes  met  once,  only  one 
instant,  and  he  saw  all  the  horrible  scene  before 
him,  it  was  not  strange  that  reason  for  the  time 
departed.  It  was  only  strange  that  any  life  re- 
mained. 

It  is  astonishing  what  command  men  may 
obtain  over  their  features.  He  sat  in  the  chair, 
leaning  back  listlessly,  waiting  the  coming  in 
of  the  verdict,  and  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in 
what  was  going  on. 

The  night  crept  slowly  on.  The  day  was  ap- 
proaching ; and  still  no  verdict. 

The  clerk  had  fallen  asleep;  the  constables  sat 
nodding  on  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  bench ; 
the  counsel  had  gone  out,  and  were  solacing 
themselves  at  a neighboring  hotel  with  cigars 
and  punch,  discussing  the  trial  and  the  news  of 
the  time,  with  an  occasional  joke  and  story  by 
way  of  enlivenment.  The  candles  had  burned 
down,  and  the  long  wicks  obscured  the  light,  so 
that  it  was  difficult  to  see  across  the  court-room. 
The  low  hum  of  conversation  had  given  place  to 
profound  silence,  and  now  all  was  hushed,  as  if 
the  same  repose  that  blessed  others,  guilty  or 
innocent,  were  blessing  the  prisoner  and  the 
court  alike. 

But  an  observer,  had  there  been  one,  would 
have  been  startled  at  the  scene  which  the  court- 
room now  presented  in  all  this  stillness. 

The  judge,  from  letting  his  gray  eye  rove 
around  the  room,  had,  when  he  saw  that  no  one 
observed  him,  fixed  it  on  the  prisoner,  who  sat 
in  a large  chair,  erect  as  before.  She  had  re- 
moved the  vail  from  her  face,  and  sat  uncover- 
ed, with  hdr  gaze  fixed  on  his  countenance. 
Neither  could  see  the  expression  of  the  other’s 
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face.  Bach  knew  that  the  other  was  looking, 
but  neither  gave  any  indication  of  the  knowl- 
edge. Her  face  was  calm,  but  full  of  deep, 
ardent,  earnest  love,  mingled  with  impending 
anxiety.  Could  his  have  been  distinguished, 
the  similitude  would  have  been  startling. 

Slowly  the  night  wore  on.  A little  before 
daylight  a stir  announced  the  coming  of  the 
jury.  As  they  entered,  the  court-room  resumed 
its  former  appearance.  The  lights  were  trimmed ; 
the  constables  awoke ; the  clerk  roused  himself 
to  call  over  the  names  of  the  jury.  But  they 
had  only  come  for  instruction. 

“In  what  the  court  had  said  about  character, 
were  they  to  understand  that  lack  of  evidence 
of  the  prisoner’s  good  character  was  presump- 
tive evidence  of  bad  character?” 

It  was  a nice  question,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  a terrible  one.  For  a father  to  direct 
a jury  in  determining  the  character  of  his  daugh- 
ter on  presumptive  evidence,  was  a work  requir- 
ing no  small  mental  determination.  But  ho 
did  it  calmly,  repeating  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, and  saying  in  substance  that  though  no 
evidence  of  bad  character,  it  was  entitled  to  its 
weight  in  connection  with  the  other  evidence  in 
the  case. 

Day  broke  on  the  city,  and  light  stole  into 
the  court-room — gray,  and  feeble,  and  cold  at 
the  first,  flushing  up  at  length  into  the  full  glory 
of  the  sunrise.  Men  were  now  astonished  to 
observe  what  a change  the  night  had  made  iu 
Judge  Cameron’s  countenance.  He  was  hag- 
gard, worn,  and  thin.  He  looked  twenty  years 
older  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  prisoner 
remained  invisible. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  jury  entered.  Man  by 
man  answered  to  his  name,  and  the  clerk  de- 
manded their  verdict. 

None  leaned  more  eagerly  forward  to  hear  it 
than  the  judge.  The  prisoner  alone  seemed 
unmoved.  Her  counsel  sat  with  trembling  hand 
waiting  the  announcement. 

It  was  given  at  length : 

“Not  guilty.” 

She  threw  back  the  vail  from  her  face,  and 
it  was  magnificent  now  in  its  splendid  beauty. 

First  she  thanked  the  jury  with  a look  which 
was  enough,  and  then  suddenly  rose  and  turned 
to  the  judge. 

But  he  was  not  visible.  He  had  again  fallen. 

She  was  the  first  by  his  side ; and  when  the  as- 
tonished officers  attempted  to  remove  her,  she 
shook  them  off  with  the  astounding  declaration ; 

“ He  is  my  father !” 

Fourteen  years  more  passed  rapidly  away. 

Judge  Cameron  had  resigned  his  seat  on  the 

bench,  sold  his  possessions  in County,  and 

disappeared  from  the  neighborhood  in  which 
his  active  life  had  been  passed.  None  knew 
the  reason  for  all  this  change.  It  was  sudden, 
and  executed  with  as  much  rapidity  as  it  was 
conceived.  His  place  in  the  county  and  in  pub- 
lic life  was  occupied  by  John  Bromley,  who,  by 
dint  of  political  management,  had  contrived  to 

be  elected  to  Congress,  and  almost,  although  not 
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quite,  to  be  appointed  to  the  judgeship  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cameron. 

Bromley  was  in  no  respect  the  equal  of  the 
latter.  He  was  in  all  respects  his  inferior.  He 
was  a man  of  low  instincts  and  low  associations. 
Educated,  indeed,  and  accomplished  as  the  world 
esteems  accomplishments,  possessed  of  many 
fascinating  ways  of  hypocrisy,  and  well  fitted  to 
be  the  deceiver  of  such  a frank  girl  as  was  Kate 
Cameron,  now  long  forgotten  in  the  community. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  hours  of  unusual  freedom 
over  his  wine  with  boon  companions,  John 
Bromley  had  hinted  at  his  conquest  over  the 
splendid  beauty  of  the  county  ten  years  before, 
and  had  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  been 
base  enough  to  deceive  and  abandon  her.  But 
lie  was  never  known  to  recur  to  such  subjects 
when  sober ; and  a dark  cloud  often  rested  on 
his  face  whell  he  should  have  been  most  gay. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scoundrel,  and  won 
his  way  as  such  men  can  do. 

Steadily  and  stealthily  he  had  absorbed  all 
the  wealth  of  his  grandfather,  and  deprived  his 
cousins  of  their  shares  of  it.  By  one  and  an- 
other cunning  trick  of  rascality,  concealed  so 
that  the  world  called  it  a good  speculation  or  a 
lucky  hit,  he  had,  for  trifling  considerations,  be- 
come owner  of  all  the  vast  estate  which  old  John 
Bromley  left,  and  had  united  to  it  the  lands  of 
Judge  Cameron,  so  that  his  property  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  State.  But,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  he  was  not  so  rich.  His  large  es- 
tate was  heavily  encumbered,  and  he  bethought 
himself,  at  forty-five,  to  marry  a wife,  by  whom 
to  increase  his  wealth,  and  redeem  his  lands, 
and  save  himself  from  ruin.  He  accordingly 
looked  about  him  for  such  a person. 

In  the  village  was  a boarding-school  which 
had  a celebrity  through  all  the  country.  The 
ladies  who  had  charge  of  it  were  two  maiden 
sisters  of  forty  to  fifty  years  experience,  who 
had  lived  in  the  village  from  their  youth. 

Among  their  scholars  was  one  who  had  now 
been  with  them  some  eight  years,  and  who  was 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.  She 
was  tall,  slender,  graceful,  and  of  rare  attractive- 
ness of  face  and  feature.  The  whole  village 
had  learned  to  love  her,  and  yet  she  was  never 
known  to  enter  a house  in  the  place.  Miss 
Carlton  was  the  admired  of  all,  but  known  by 
none. 

Her  wealth  was  reputed  to  be  immense.  Her 
mother,  she  stated,  was  a widow,  residing  alter- 
nately in  New  York  and  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
One  winter  she  had  passed  with  her  in  the  Ap- 
ennines, and  there  had  seen  her  grandfather, 
who  constantlyresided  there,  never  accompany- 
ing her  mother  to  America.  Next  spring  she 
was  to  leave  school  forever,  and  then  she  hoped 
to  live  abroad  among  those  mountains  in  some 
one  of  those  quiet  villages  like  Pan.  Such  was 
the  talk  among  her  schoolmates,  all  of  whom 
looked  up  to  her,  as  well  they  might,  as  to  one 
altogether  their  superior. 

Rumors  of  her  great  wealth  reached  the  ears 
of  Johib Bromley.  He  had  seen  her;  aud  lie 
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thought  a young  and  beautiful  wife  like  Katha- 
rine Carlton  would  well  become  his  halls,  and 
so  he  determined  to  make  her  his,  if  he  could 
but  verify  the  stories  he  heard  of  her  expecta- 
tions. 

With  him,  to  plan  and  to  execute  had  always 
been  one  and  the  same  work,  and  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  who  paid  her  bills  at 
the  school.  The  village  bank,  of  which  he  was 
a director,  gave  him  the  names  of  the  bank- 
ers whose  checks  were  forwarded  every  three 
months,  and  he  set  on  foot  questions  which 
elicited  the  information  he  desired.  She  had 
no  wealth  of  her  own,  but  was  understood  to  be 
sole  heiress  of  something  like  half  a million 
that  belonged  to  her  grandfather,  who  was  still 
living.  This  was  sufficient,  nnd  he  proceeded 
to  prosecute  his  suit.  But  he  knew  too  well, 
by  family  experience,  the  danger  of  attempting 
a runaway  marriage  with  the  expectation  of  re- 
ceiving money  'with  his  bride,  and  he  accord- 
ingly determined  to  commence  his  negotiations 
in  person  with  the  parents  of  the  young  lady, 
who  were  then  abroad. 

Steamers  were  just  then  commencing  their 
trips,  and  he  proceeded  to  France,  where  he 
had  reason  to  anticipate  a meeting  with  them, 
though  they  were  represented  to  be  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

In  a small  cabaret  on  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Lyons,  somewhat  celebrated  in  those  days  for 
the  perfection  of  its  cuisine  and  the  elegance  of 
its  miniature  arrangements,  a gentleman  and 
lady  who  were  traveling  post  had  ordered  din- 
ner, and  were  waiting  its  appearance  while  their 
horses  were  changed. 

The  gentleman  was  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  tall,  erect,  and  stately  in  his  appearance. 

His  hair  was  silvery  white,  and  flowed  over  his 
back  in  large  locks.  His  dress  was  purely 
French,  so  that  he  might  readily  be  mistaken 
for  a marquis  of  the  old  regime.  Such,  doubt- 
less, the  host  supposed  him  to  be,  if  his  obse- 
quiousness were  any  proof. 

.While  they  waited,  a gentleman  arrived,  trav- 
eling in  the  other  direction,  by  post  also,  and 
the  old  gentleman  approached  the  window  and 
saw  him  dismount  from  his  carriage.  Turn- 
ing back  suddenly,  with  a start,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Keep  back,  Kate ; keep  back  !” 

“Whv,  who  is  it,  father  ?” 

“It  is  he!” 

“John?” 

“Bromley.” 

“ Strange  I What  can  he  be  here  for  ? Fa- 
ther, I mean  to  see  him.  Do  you  think  ho 
would  recognize  ns?  We  are,  surely,  much 
changed,  and  our  disguise  is  perfect.  Mrs. 

did  not  know  us  in  Paris;  what  think 

you  ?” 

“It  would  be  curious.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well.  And  if  he  does  recognize  us,  what  is  the 
harm,  after  all.  It  will  disturb  our  quiet  for  a 
while,  and  then  all  will  run  on  again  in  the  old 
channel.” 

The  landlord  entered  with  a card. 
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44  Mr.  Bromley  hearing  that  Mr.  Carlton  and 
Mrs.  Carlton  were  at  the  inn,  desired  leave  to 
present  himself.” 

It  was  granted. 

Full  of  his  object,  John  Bromley  never 
dreamed  of  recognizing  them  in  their  disguised 
appearance,  and  they  saw  that  they  were  safe 
on  that  score.  His  proposition  startled  them, 
and  they  exchanged  glances  rapidly.  Of  course 
they  could  neither  accept  nor  decline  it  now. 
They  must  have  time  to  consider.  They  would 
be  in  America  within  a few  months,  when  he 
should  have  their  answer;  meantime,  he  must 
not  attempt  to  see  her.  These  and  sundry 
similar  provisions  enabled  them  to  be  rid  of  his 
importunity  for  the  present,  and  the  direction  of 
their  travel  was  changed,  and  they  hastened  to 
America. 

When  Bromley  arrived  at  his  home  after  an 
absence  of  about  ninety  days,  he  learned  that  a 
rival  was  in  the  field  in  the  shape  of  his  own 
cousin,  Frederick  Bromley,  the  son  of  his  elder 
uncle,  and  a promising  young  lawyer  in  the 
county.  He  had  already  experienced  the  sever- 
ity of  his  cousin's  enmity  in  the  contests  he  had 
about  his  ill-gotten  estates,  and  this  was  the 
worst  blow  that  could  have  been  inflicted.  To 
say  truth,  he  had  boasted  over  his  wine  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  his  foreign  trip— a boast 
that  reached  the  ears  of  his  younger  rival,  and 
elicited  from  him  a smile  of  contempt. 

An  accidental  meeting,  a slight  service  ren- 
dered, a few  words  exchanged,  these  were  the 
incidents  which  commenced  an  acquaintance 
that  had  ripened  into  love,  and  in  two  months 
the  young  lady  had  accepted  him,  without  think- 
ing it  necessaiy  to  refer  the  matter  to  parent  or 
teacher. 

But  rumor  reached  the  ears  of  John  Bromley 
that  her  mother  was  in  America,  and  had  knowl- 
edge of  this  new  engagement,  and  had  approved 
it. 


Just  at  this  time,  had  a thunderbolt  fallen  at 
his  feet,  he  could  not  have  been  more  startled 
than  he  was  at  an  action  in  partition,  com- 
menced against  him  by  Frederick  Bromley  on 
behalf  of  an  unknown  person,  as  grantee  of 
Kate  Cameron,  of  one-fourth  of  the  estate  of  her 
grandfather. 

The  name  startled  him.  He  had  not  heard 
it  for  years.  He  had  not  seen  it  written  in 
more.  It  seemed  strange  that  it  could  appear 
in  such  papers  as  these,  so  formally,  so  mixed 
up  with  law  phrases  and  technical  terms.  He 
had  never  thought  of  her  for  years  except  as  the 
young  queenly  girl  he  had  loved,  and  deceived, 
and  forsaken.  The  old  law  proceedings  had 
been  discontinued  when  she  left  her  home,  and 
he  had  forgotten  them. 

His  first  impulse  now  was  one  of  exceeding 
tendefness ; for  a moment  he  thought  of  aban- 
doning all  to  her  claim.  Her  very  name  had 
magic  power  at  that  instant,  os  the  names  of  the 
once  loved  always  must  have,  if  we  have  left 
them  and  they  have  not  forsaken  us. 
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turned to  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  examine  the 
old  claim  again.  In  his  younger  days,  when 
he  had  loved  Kate  Cameron,  he  had  thought 
her  father’s  views  correct,  and  he  had  intended 
that  night,  if  the  old  judge  had  permitted,  to 
tell  him  he  believed  he  would  be  successful. 

He  would  now  see  whether  love  had  warped 
his  judgment,  and  whether  he  was  not  a foolish 
boy  then.  He  examined  the  case,  and  became 
convinced  that  he  was. 

He  went  to  the  city  and  laid  it  before  eminent 
counsel,  and  was  advised  otherwise.  “ The  will 
of  John  Bromley,  Senior,”  said  the  brief  and 
clear  opinion  of  the  ex-chancellor  whom  he  con- 
sulted, 44  is  manifestly  void,  and  the  property 
goes  to  his  heirs  at  law.” 

Other  counsel  but  confirmed  this  view.  He 
could  get  no  one  in  whom  he  had  any  confidence 
to  say  otherwise. 

Tronbles  thickened  around  him.  If  this  fourth 
of  the  estate  and  the  mesne  profits  were  to  be 
taken  from  him,  as  they  would  be,  he  would  be 
bankrupt.  His  position,  character,  reputation, 
all  wTere  at  stake,  and  all  now  rested  on  some 
successful  blow  to  retrieve  his  falling  fortunes. 

The  marriage  appeared  most  feasible ; and  he 
began  to  reason  with  himself  that  if  she  were  to 
marry  him  against  her  own  will  her  grandfather 
would  surely  not  cut  her  off,  and  at  length  he 
resolved  to  abduct  her. 

His  plan  was  adroitly  laid.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  city,  an  old  ally  of  his  younger  ras- 
calities, who  had  once  helped  him  in  a some- 
what similar  adventure,  though  in  that  case  the 
lady  was  not  unwilling.  Stevens  had  person- 
ated a clergyman  then  for  his  aid,  and  possibly 
he  might  now  provide  one  who  would  do  up  a 
marriage  in  fact. 

Bromley  wrote  him  to  come  to  see  him.  He 
came.  Almost  twenty  years  had  not  changed 
him  very  much.  He  was  the  same  round-faced, 
jolly,  good-natured  fellow  he  had  known,  with 
a broad  English  brogue,  and  a broader  English 
laugh. 

When  Bromley  reminded  him  of  the  old 
scrape  his  face  fell.  The  look  of  contentment 
and  happiness  left  it.  He  was  silent  for  a mo- 
ment. 

44  I did  not  think  you  had  6ent  for  me  to 
speak  of  that,  or  I should  not  have  come, 
Bromley.” 

44  Well,  we  will  not  speak  of  it.  I want  you 
now  to  help  me  in  another  way.  I want  to 
many  a woman  against  her  will.” 

44 1 will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

44  Nonsense,  Stevens.  You  will  do  it.  * It  is 
just  this.” 

And  he  told  him  all  the  circumstances  and 
his  plan.  Stevens  listened,  and  his  eyes  open- 
ed wider  and  wider,  until,  when  he  named  Emi- 
ly Carlton,  his  eyes  shut  with  a snap  so  quick 
they  could  almost  have  been  heard.  Stevens 
now  seemed  to  enter  fully  into  his  plans,  and 
they  arranged  the  minutiis  without  difficulty. 

The  next  week  was  fixed  for  the  acomplish- 
ment. 
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On  the  appointed  morning  Stevens  was  to 
present  himself  at  the  school  as  a messenger 
from  the  city  with  intelligence  of  the  severe  ill- 
ness of  Mrs.  Carlton,  and  a request  for  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  the  daughter.  He  was 
to  convey  her  by  carriage  to  the  river,  where 
they  would  take  the  steamer  for  New  York,  and 
Bromley  would  join  them  the  same  evening  at 
a«  place  to  be  appointed  by  Stevens.  Every 
thing  promised  success,  and  the  clergyman 
whom  Stevens  was  to  furnish  would  perform 
his  work,  consent  or  no  consent. 

In  the  drawing-room  of  an  elegant  residence 
in  the  city,  at  about  nine  o’clock  of  a winter 
evening,  an  old  gentleman  sat  alone,  looking 
into  a splendid  fire,  manifestly  absorbed  in  deep 
thought. 

Before  him  swept  the  shadows  and  shapes  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  and  he  did  honor  to  them, 
more  or  less  as  they  severally  demanded  it. 
Sometimes  his  face  grew  dark  and  clouded, 
sometimes  it  was  clear  and  sunny,  sometimes 
bitterly  sad. 

At  length  a lady  entered.  She  was  about 
forty  years  of  age  in  appearance,  and  was  still 
veiy  beautiful.  No  girl  of  eighteen  ever  seem- 
ed more  fresh  in  feature,  more  graceful  in  form, 
more  winning  in  all  her  ways. 

“ She  is  here,  my  father.” 

“Let  her  come  in,  Kate,  and  I will  tell  her 
all.” 

The  door  opened,  and  Katharine  Carlton  en- 
tered. Her  presence  seemed  to  give  new  light 
to  the  room. 

M Katharine,  my  child,  come  close  to  me.  I 
have  much  to  say  to  you  to-night,  and  I would 
prepare  you  for  a scene  you  have  little  antici- 
pated.” 

She  was  kneeling  by  the  old  man’s  side,  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  trusting  love. 

“When  I was  a boy  I loved  one  who  was 
marvelously  like  what  you  are  now.  I can  see 
her  again  when  I look  at  you.  I hated  her  fa- 
ther, and  I was  proud  of  triumphing  over  him 
by  winning  his  daughter  against  his  stern  com- 
mands. I eloped  with  her.  Your  mother  was 
our  only  child.  We  were  happy  together  for 
many  years.  How  happy ! Their  memory  is 
buried.  I lost  her — she  died.  Then  I loved 
your  mother.  God  visited  my  youthful  sins  on 
me,  and  in  my  happiest  days  your  mother 
yielded  to  the  smooth  voice  of,  a scoundrel 
and  left  me,  as  her  mother  had  before  left  her 
father.  But  your  mother  was  deceived.  God 
punished  her  too,  and  when  you  were  two  years 
old,  and  she  had  an  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
was  abandoned  to  the  world  and  its  cold  cruel- 
ties. 

“ By  the  strange  interposition  of  Providence 
I found  her  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  anguish, 
and  took  her  back  to  my  heart.  God  has  bless- 
ed us  both  with  many  happy  years  since  then, 
and  we  have  loved  you  beyond  all  words  to  tell, 
and  now  I must  tell  you  who  was  your  father, 
and  who—” 

lle/was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
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door,  and  the  servant  retiring  hastily,  gave  place 
to  Mr.  Stevens  and  John  Bromley. 

No  man  was  ever  more  astonished  than  was 
the  latter  at  seeing  the  grandfather  of  his  sup- 
posed victim  before  him.  He  turned  furiously 
to  Stevens,  but  the  next  instant  a flash  of  light- 
ning appeared  to  have  struck  him.  This  was 
suVely  Mr.  Carlton,  the  same  man  he  had  seen 
in  France ; but  yet  it  was  not  the  same.  The 
red  complexion  of  the  French  marquis  was 
gone,  the  dress  was  altogether  changed,  and  the 
man  before  him  was — could  he  doubt  it — how 
did  he  fail  to  see  it  before — where  were  his 
senses — this  man  was  Judge  Cameron,  the  man 
of  all  others  on  the  face  of  the  earth  he  least 
desired  to  see. 

It  needed  but  one  blow  more. 

Mrs.  Carlton  entered.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  the  strong  man  quailed  before  the  presence 
| of  the  woman  he  had  wronged  and  abandoned. 

Had  the  grave  opened  he  could  not  have  been 
I more  appalled.  He  thought  her  long  ago  fold- 
| ed  in  its  quiet  embrace.  He  thought  the  seal 
J of  everlasting  silence  set  on  her  testimony.  But 
now  he  saw  himself  arraigned  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  injured  innocence  and  offended  justice. 

The  coolness  of  the  villain  returned  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  and  he  prepared  to  confront 
his  accusers. 

“ Thank  God,  John  Bromley,  that  you  have 
failed  in  your  designs  to-night.  That  sneer 
avails  you  little  here.  Thank  God,  I say,  John 
Bromley.” 

“ Doubtless  I have  cause,  since  you  have  seen 
fit  to  interfere.” 

“Thank  God,  I say.” 

“And  why?” 

“ Because  he  has  saved  you  from  & blacker 
crime  than  even  your  vile  soul  is  yet  stained 
with.” 

“What  crime  might  that  be?  Has  it  a 
name  ?” 

“ It  has  a name.  Men  call  it  incest.” 

“With  whom?  How?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Let  me  answer  him,  father.  John  Brom- 
ley, if  there  be  a hell  you  are  destined  to  it ; but 
even  at  this  point  of  your  career  I would  fain 
save  you.  I loved  you  once.  May  God  be  my 
witness,  I loved  you.  You  deserted  me,  de- 
serted your  children ; and  when  your  youngest 
child  died  in  my  arms,  and  I,  half  mad  with 
agony,  clasped  it  close,  close  to  my  breast,  men 
tore  it  from  me,  and  accused  me  of  its  murder. 

You  knew  all  that.  You  thought  it  a glorious 
opportunity  to  be  rid  of  your  victim.  You  base- 
ly left  roe ; nay,  worse  than  that,  you  set  the 
hounds  of  the  law  on  the  false  scent;  you  drove 
them  up.  You  thought  to  lose  mo  thus.  God 
saved  me  by  a miracle,  and  I was  saved.  Then 
I hated  you.  No  words  can  tell  how  I abhorred 
your  memory.  Years  softened  that,  and  expe- 
rience taught  mo  that  this  world  is  no  place  to 
cherish  such  feelings.  But  when  I saw  you 
again,  and  when  I heard  you  renew  your  har- 
ness, and  seal  your  old  yillanies  by  offering  to 
unite  to  your  own  vile  self  a young,  pure  girl — 
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forgetting  that  I had  ever  existed — then  I saw 
that  God  had  determined  on  his  vengeance,  and 
I did  not  seek  to  stay  it.  John  Bromley,  that 
girl  yonder,  that  child  that  shrinks  in  horror 
from  your  accursed  presence,  is  your  child  P 

44  My  child  P 

44  Your  daughter  by  your  wife  P 

44  Say  rather,  madam,  my  daughter  by  my — ” 

A back-handed  blow,  slight  but  effectual,  on 
his  lips,  drove  back  the  foul  word  to  the  heart 
that  originated  it. 

44  Hare  a care  how  you  bandy  hanh  words 
here,  Mister  Bromley.” 

“This  from  you,  Stevens!  D — n you.  Sir, 
what  do  you  mean  by  striking  mo?” 

44  Because  you  choose  to  insult  me.” 

44 1 insult  you!  how,  pray?” 

44  By  hinting  that  I did  not  marry  you  to  Miss 
Cameron.” 

44 1 never  had  a doubt  of  it.  What  the  d — 1 
have  you,  of  all  men,  to  object  to  my  calling  her 
a—” 


44  Stop ! Speak  the  word  and  TO  kill  you ! 
Curse  you,  John  Bromley,  I’ve  owed  you  one 
some  time,  and  I’ve  paid  it  now.  TO  have  you 
know  I’m  a priest,  Sir — a priest,  by  Jupiter! 
and  if  you  doubt,  TO  begin  by  showing  you  that 
I belong  to  the  church  militant  anyhow.  They've 
a trick  in  this  State  of  proving  a man  married 
who  only  says  he  is,  in  any  body’s  presence ; but 
you  were  married  body  and  soul,  if  there’s  any 
virtue  in  a ceremony  performed  by  a clergyman 
in  good  and  regular  standing,  if  he  does  drink 
a little  too  much  now  and  then.” 

The  news  was  astounding  to  Bromley.  He 
could  not  doubt  it,  and  his  quick  mind  saw  at 
once  all  the  bearings  of  his  case. 

44  A pretty  lawyer  you  are,  Judge  Cameron, 
to  commence  a suit  in  partition,  in  the  name  of 
a grantee  of  my  wife,  without  my  concurrence.” 

44  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Bromley.  Your  wife  con- 
veyed her  rights  to  her  father  long  before  she 
eloped  with  you.  You  perhaps  do  not  recollect 
that  the  old  suit  was  begun  in  my  name.” 

44  Very  well,  very  well ; I am  not  wanted  here. 
But  I must  beg  you  to  excuse  me  if  I request 
my  daughter  to  accompany  me  home  this  even- 
ing. I have  been  deprived  of  her  company  so 
long,  that  I shall  hardly  be  able  to  spare 
her.” 

44  Ask  her  husband.” 

44  Of  course  he  need  not  ask,”  said  Frederick 
Bromley,  entering.  44 1 would  as  soon  trust  her 
with  a tiger.” 

44  By  whose  sanction  do  you  claim  a right  to 
her  hand,  young  man  ? I fancy  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus  will  bring  some  of  you  people  to  your 
senses.” 


44 1 fancy  a marriage  with  the  consent  of  a 
mother  who  has  for  seventeen  years  been  sole 
guardian  of  her  child,  will  stand  against  all  your 
writs,  John  Bromley.” 

The  baffled  man  left  the  bouse.  But  an  offi- 
cer was  waiting  at  the  door  to  arrest  him  for  a 
dozen  frauds  in  his  transactions  with  his  cous- 
ins, and  he  pai-fev1  fciu>  gfght  in  as  dirty  a cell  as 


the  keeper  of  the  city  prison  could  be  bribed  to 
put  him  in. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  end  this  narrative 
with  relating  the  restoration  of  the  defeated 
villain  to  a position  of  honor  and  of  self-respect. 

But  that  may  not  be.  Ruined  in  fortune  and 
character,  the  mercy  of  his  tormentors  never  led 
them  to  forgive  him  in  one  small  particular,  but 
they  exacted  atonement  to  the  uttermost  of  the 
law. 

He  was  placed  on  jail  limits  in  New  York, 
and  wandered  about  the  streets  in  rags,  and  at 
length  disappeared.  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  he  had  run  away,  and  the  sheriff,  fearful 
of  the  usual  action  on  his  bond,  offered  a re- 
ward for  his  recovery.  Some  boatmen  won  the 
reward  by  producing  a miserable  carcass  found 
floating  in  the  river,  which  was  identified  as  the 
remains  of  John  Bromley. 

YOUR  HEALTH!* 

WOULD  any  man  like  to  marry  a woman 
with  two  wooden  legs  ? Would  any  charm- 
ing girl  of  seventeen  choose  to  link  her  fate  with 
a man  composed  of  glass  eyes,  cork  arms,  false 
teeth,  and  a wig — a man,  in  short,  who  would  re- 
quire to  be  taken  to  pieces  every  night,  and  put 
together  again  every  morning?  We  feel  sure 
of  a universal  negative.  In  the  male  case 
there  might  occur  occasionally  heroic  excep- 
tions. Some  women,  naturally  enough,  become 
attached  to  gentlemen  who  have  used  up  their 
superfluous  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  who,  although  only  fragments  of  mortality, 
are  invested  with  a certain  romancq  of  heroism 
dear  to  the  female  heart;  but,  as  a general 
rule,  we  are  very  sure  that  both  sexes  are 
averse  to  fragmentary  spouses.  This  is  nat- 
ural and  proper.  The  love  of  beauty  is  one  of 
the  most  instinctive  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  it  is  only  those  who  are  themselves 
morally  or  mentally  defective  who  fail  to  ad- 
mire it.  There  is  no  temple  so  beautiful  as 
that  earthly  temple  in  which  the  soul  is  en- 
shrined. All  noble  architecture  relates  to,  and 
has  had  its  origin  in  the  humah  form,  and  no 
structure  of  stone  or  brass  that  humanity  has 
been  able  to  devise,  is  so  splendid  as  that  proud 
and  shapely  form  that,  leaping  out  of  the  will 
of  God,  first  gazed  abroad  amidst  the  gathered 
wonders  of  Paradise ! There  is  no  sight  under 
the  cope  of  heaven  more  glorious  than  a per- 
fectly-formed man.  Seas  may  be  vast,  rivers 
may  be  wide,  mountains  may  be  wild  and  lofty, 
vales  may  blossom  with  eternal  summer,  but 
there  are  none  of  these  natural  beauties  that 
can  move  the  heart  so  deeply  as  one  glimpse 
of  the  grace  and  perfectness  of  a human  shape. 

There  we  find  all  the  splendors  of  the  earth  con- 
centrated. There  we  find  blending  harmonies 
of  color;  exquisite  outlines  that  curve  into  a 
perfect  whole ; grandeur  of  mien ; muscles 
silently  eloquent  of  power;  a gait  free  and 
flowing  as  the  streams,  and,  shining  over  and 
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through  all,  a Divine  light,  a wondrous  illumiu-  | 
ation  before  which  the  sunsets  of  the  West, 
and  the  auroral  fires  of  the  North,  fade  into 
a dim  twilight. 

Next  in  beauty  to  the  form  of  the  perfect 
man  comes  the  form  of  the  perfect  woman.  If 
the  first  is  a grand  harmony  of  Nature,  the  last 
is  its  melody.  In  the  form  of  the  woman  we 
find  the  glorious  outlines  of  the  male  refined 
into  a voluptuous  softness.  Wo  miss  the  air 
of  power,  but  we  have  in  its  place  an  indefin- 
able grace.  The  rounded  limbs,  the  swaying 
shape,  the  air  of  needing  shelter,  as  if  lacking 
some  protection  which  it  feels  to  be  necessary, 
all  these  bestow  an  indescribable  charm  upon  the 
female  figure,  but  are  indicative  of  its  second- 
ary station.  The  moment  those  charms  are 
fled,  that  instant  all  beauty  vanishes.  The  mo- 
ment the  woman  forsakes  her  vail  of  tenderness 
and  graceful  weakness,  that  moment  she  be- 
comes a horror,  a monstrosity.  The  harmony 
of  human  beauty  lives  in  the  three  chords  of 
Man,  Woman,  and  Child.  These,  all  different, 
yet  blending  together  in  a Divine  union,  make 
the  visible  music  that  delights  the  world. 

Where,  now,  are  we  to  find  this  beauty  of 
form  ? Is  it  in  our  cities  ? Let  us  walk  down 
Broadway  and  see  how  many  lithe  men  and 
comely  women  will  illuminate  our  journey. 
Are  those  pale  thin  youths,  with  curved  spines, 
calfless  legs,  and  iron-bound  feet,  tho  types  of 
the  present  Man?  Are  these  painted  girls, 
with  hollow  cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  concave  bo- 
soms, tottering  steps,  and  cruelly  tightened 
waists,  are  these  the  descendants  of  that  ripe 
and  queenly  Eve,  wrho  sat  in  her  perfect  beauty 
by  the  side  of  sleeping  Adam  ? Indeed,  these 
boys  and  these  girls  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  primal  pair ; but  how  far  descended  I All 
power,  all  splendor  wasted ; all  grace,  all  beau- 
ty faded  away ; nothing  left  but  unwholesome 
skin,  marrowless  bones,  pallid  muscles,  nerve- 
less intellects. 

And  these  things  happen  not  without  warn- 
ing. The  hand  is  steadily  writing  on  the  wall, 
and  has  been  writing  for  years  and  years.  It 
needs  no  prophet  to  read  what  it  writes.  Every 
American  can  translate  for  himself.  Ruin  is 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  it  writes,  and  deso- 
lation is  feeding  on  its  walls ! Yo  who  popu- 
late the  land,  are  slowly  and  surely  killing,  not 
alone  yourselves,  but  future  generations.  Un- 
natural habits  of  life,  late  hours,  imperfect  diet, 
improper  clothing,  physical  indolence,  feverish 
mental  activity,  bad  ventilation,  want  of  proper 
moral  supervision  in  the  schools,  all  these  things 
are  dragging  down  into  the  grave  all  that  is 
beautiful  or  splendid  in  the  human  body  and 
mind.  You  will  become  dwarfed  in  frame  and 
intellect.  Life  will  be  to  you — dyspeptics  and 
scrofulous  fools ! — life  will  be  to  you  a misery, 
not  a blessing.  If  you  many,  it  will  be  but  to 
propagate  misfortune,  even  if  you  fulfill  the 
Divine  law  of  propagation.  You  will  not  know 
what  it  is  to  breathe  a free  breath,  to  relish 
food  with>a  human  fetish,  to  love  with  a perfect 
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love.  The  universe  will  be  tasteless  to  you,  the 
sun  dim,  the  heavens  hideous.  All  life  will 
seem  putrid  in  your  putrid  nostrils ! 

Now  the  foregoing  is  no  exaggerated  picture. 

One  of  the  many  chips  that  tell  us  which  way 
the  stream  is  flowing  lies  before  us.  A truth- 
ful and  earnest  book,  written  by  a fearless  and 
earnest  woman.  It  is  an  indignant  cry  against 
the  physical  prostration  of  the  age;  a stirring 
appeal  to  the  present  race  to  awake  from  this 
destructive  apathy. 

Passing  over  the  first  portion  of  Miss  Beech- 
er’s book,  which  is  an  excellent  and  simply 
written  compendium  of  all  that  it  is  necessary 
for  ordinary  people  to  know  of  the  laws  of  phys- 
iological science,  we  come  to  the  second  part, 
in  which  she  lays  down  certain  laws  for  the  at- 
tainment of  physical  health,  and  consequently 
happiness. 

People  who  live  without  thinking  how  they 
live,  little  know  on  what  Apparent  trifles  their 
physical  and  moral  health  depends.  The  mer- 
chant who  rushes  into  Clark  and  Brown’s  and 
swallows  a beef-steak,  three  or  four  potatoes, 
some  bread  and  a tart,  all  in  ten  minutes,  does 
not  at  the  time  reflect  that  he  is  attacking  the 
health  of  his  stomach  as  violently  as  if  he  were 
to  swallow  caning  knives  instead  of  vegetables. 
Mastication  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses that  leads  to  digestion.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  food,  previous  to  passing  into 
tho  stomach,  should  be  softened  by  the  teeth, 
and  lubricated  with  the  saliva,  which  possesses 
peculiar  properties  useful  in  its  decomposition. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  stomach  vainly  endeav- 
ors, by  its  grating  muscular  action,  to  reduce 
tho  food  to  the  thin  paste,  in  which  form  only 
it  can  pass  through  the  valve  that  leads  from 
the  stomach  to  tho  intestines.  Now*  no  man 
can  masticate  a hearty  dinner  properly  in  less 
than  half  on  hour,  consequently  the  majority 
of  our  business  men  introduce  food  in  an  im- 
proper state  into  their  stomachs,  and  suffer  all 
the  pangs  of  that  frightful  disease  known  as  dys- 
pepsia. 

Again,  people  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
when  they  are  told  that  the  present  style  of 
bed  on  which  they  sleep  is  utterly  destructive 
to  the  spine.  Tho  spine  is  formed  of  a num- 
ber of  bony  rings,  bound  together  by  muscular 
bands.  Between  each  of  these  bony  rings  is  a 
disc  made  of  elastic  cartilage,  resembling  those 
circular  pieces  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  that 
are  placed  between  tho  joints  of  gas-pipes. 
These  render  tho  spino  flexible  in  all  direc- 
tions. If  tho  spino  bends  forward  the  cartilag- 
inous disc  is  compressed  in  front  and  expands 
behind.  If  the  spine  is  bent  backward  the 
disc  contracts  and  expands  in  the  opposite  di- 
rections. The  figures  on  the  opposite  page 
will  explain  more  clearly  this  curious  struc- 
ture: 

Fig.  3 illustrates  two  vertebras.  The  dark  part 
between  them  represents  the  cartilaginous  disc 
when  the  spine  is  in  its  erect  position.  Fig.  2 
represents  the  appearance  of  the  disc  when  the 
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spine  is  bent  forward.  Fig . 1 is  the  same  when 
bent  backward. 

Now  we  all  know  that  during  our  ordinary 
daily  avocations  the  spine  is  seldom  in  an  erect 
position.  Indeed  in  this  country,  where  half 
the  men  and  women  stoop  over  their  work,  it 
may  be  said  to  bo  generally  bent  forward.  The 
cartilaginous  disc  is,  therefore,  compressed  in 
front  for  sixteen  hours,  and  its  only  chance  to 
regain  its  elasticity  is  to  have  that  pressure  re- 
moved during  the  hours  of  sleep.  For  this 
purpose  a perfectly  flat  bed  is  required,  so  that 
the  spine  may  remain  straightened  out.  But 
what  do  we  get  instead  ? A soft  bed,  piled  at 
one  end  with  thick  pillows,  on  which  the  head 
rests,  curving  the  spine  into  precisely  the  same 
attitude  it  has  been  placed  in  all  day  when 
stooping  over  the  desk.  The  result  is,  that  the 
cartilage  from  constant  pressure  hardens,  be- 
comes in  time  as  solid  as  bone,  and  the  spine 
becomes  curved  forever.  The  writer  of  this 
article  found  out  long  since,  by  instinctive  rea- 
sonii^,  ^f<jre  he  v $z  acquainted  with  the  struc- 


tore  of  the  spinal  column,  the  necessity  of  sleep- 
ing on  a flat  surface,  and  has  not  for  many 
years  used  a pillow. 

The  imperfect  ventilation  of  houses  is  one  of 
the  most  frightful  drains  on  American  health. 

A full-grown  person  inspires  40  cubic  inches  of 
air  at  each  breath.  He  inspires  18  times  in  a 
minute,  which  makes  his  consumption  of  atmos- 
phere for  that  time  720  cubic  inches.  In  an 
hour  he  breathes  43,200  cubic  inches  of  air. 

Now,  when  a full-grown  man  is  placed  for  an 
hour  in  a New  York  parlor  in  the  winter  time, 
where,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  are  these  43,200 
cubic  inches  of  pure  air  to  come  from  ? Every 
window  is  hermetically  sealed.  The  doors  are 
closed,  and  either  & stove  is  consuming  the  vital 
oxygen  of  the  room  at  the  rate  of  several  hogs- 
heads an  hour,  or  a “Register”  is  vomiting  forth, 
through  a hole  in  the  floor,  volumes  of  heated 
and  vitiated  air.  How  do  people  live  in  this 
atmosphere?  Is  it  a miracle?  These  were 
questions  that  we  often  asked  ourselves  last 
winter.  We  were  then  in  the  habit  of  break- 
fasting and  dining  at  the  Brevoort  House,  in 
Fifth  Avenue.  Every  time  we  entered  this 
splendid  hotel  we  thought  instinctively  of  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  tragedy,  where  146 
Englishmen  were  thrust  into  a cell  18  feet 
square,  with  but  two  small  windows,  both  on 
the  same  side,  so  that  ventilation  was  impos- 
sible. “ Scarcely  was  the  door  shut  upon  the 
prisoners,”  says  Combe,  “when  their  suiferings 
commenced,  and  in  a short  time  a delirious  and 
mortal  struggle  ensued  to  get  near  the  window. 
Within  four  hours  those  who  survived  lay  in  the 
silence  of  apoplectic  stupor ; and  <at  the  end  of 
six  hours,  ninety-'six  were  relieved  by  death ! In 
the  morning  when  the  door  was  opened,  23 
only  were  found  alive,  many  of  whom  were 
subsequently  cut  off  by  putrid  fever,  caused  by 
the  dreadful  effluvia  and  corruption  of  the  air.” 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related  of 
Crabbe,  the  poet,  in  the  Life  of  his  Son. 
Crabbe,  when  a boy,  was  sent  to  school  at 
Bungay.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  had  a nar- 
row escape  of  his  life.  He  and  some  of  his 
companions  had  been  playing  at  soldiers,  and 
being  detected,  were,  by  way  of  punishment, 
put  into  a large  dog-kennel,  named  by  the  boys 
“The  Black  Hole.”  Crabbe  was  the  first  that 
entered,  and  the  place  was  soon  crammed  full 
with  the  offenders.  In  & few  minutes  the  air 
became  pestilential.  Poor  Crabbe  shrieked  out 
that  he  was  suffocating.  At  last,  in  despair,  he 
hit  the  boy  next  to  him  violently  on  the  hand. 
“Crabbe  is  dying!  Crabbe  is  dying!”  roared 
the  sufferer ; and  the  sentinel,  alarmed,  opened 
the  door  and  allowed  the  boys  to  rush  out  into 
the  air.  “ A minute  more,”  said  Crabbe  after- 
ward, “ and  I should  have  died.” 

How  the  people  who  lived  in  the  previously 
mentioned  splendid  hotel  continued  to  live,  is 
more  than  we  can  understand.  Every  passage, 
every  room  was  inundated  with  heated  dried 
air,  so  that  on  entering  the  house  one  found 
his  lungs  suddenly  oppressed  m if  some  in- 
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cuts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  subject,  h 
is  the  heart,  d the  diaphragm,  S the  stomach,  c 
the  large  intestine  called  the  colon.  In  Fig.  1 
the  intestines  bear  up  the  stomach,  the  stomach 
the  diaphragm,  the  diaphragm  the  heart.  In  Fig . 
2,  a victim  of  tight  lacing,  every  thing  is  differ- 
ent— the  heart  is  unsupported,  the  diaphragm 
level,  the  stomach  displaced,  the  intestines  push- 
ed down.  By  comparing  the  two  figures  with 
both  the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  the 
differences  of  position  in  all  the  organs  can  be 
readily  noticed. 

Again,  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  up  and 
down,  before  alluded  to,  is  made  distinctly  vis- 
ible by  watching  the  stomach  of  a healthy  per- 
son. When  the  lungs  expand  the  stomach  sinks 
in,  and  when  the  lungs  collapse  the  stomach 
protrudes.  This  is  called  “ abdominal  breath- 
ing,” and  is  produced  by  the  alternate  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  before  described.  This  ab- 
dominal breathing  furnishes  Miss  Beecher  with 
the  most  frightful  proof  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
ternal organs  of  the  American  women.  The 
fact  will  probably  appear  all  the  more  startling 
when  we  copy  her  assertion,  that  among  the 
majority  of  American  women  abdominal  breath- 
ing has  entirely  ceased.  That  this  result  should 
take  place  is  evident  to  any  one  who  consults 
the  foregoing  diagram,  in  which  the  diaphragm 
has  been  forced  into  a perpetual  level ; but  un- 
scientific female  readers  will  probably  compre- 
hend more  fully  when  they  are  induced  to  ob- 
serve the  abdomen,  and  find,  for  the  first  rime, 
that  its  breathing  action  has  entirely  disappeared. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  young  girl  wo  pre- 
viously took  as  an  example,  what  wonder  if  she 
returns  from  her  boarding-school  with  sallow 
skin,  curved  spine,  calfless  legs,  and  chronic  in- 
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We  asked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  whether  any  man  would  like 
to  marry  a woman  with  two  wooden 
legs.  The  reader  may  now  see  the 
application  of  this  question.  Is  it  a 
greater  deformity  to  want  legs  than 
to  have  your  heart  where  your  stom- 
ach should  be  ? Is  it  worse  to  walk 
on  crutches  than  to  have  your  spine 
shaped  like  the  letter  St  Yet  a great 
many  gentlemen,  who  marry  fashion- 
able young  ladies  whose  insides  are 
one  vast  deformity,  would  shrink  back 
with  horror  if  they  were  solicited  to 
lead  Miss  Biffin  to  the  altar. 

There  are  a thousand  things  yet  to 
be  said  on  this  subject  which  the  lim- 
its of  our  article  forbid  our  touching 
upon.  Miss  Beecher’s  work  contains 
much  that  is  useful,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  feel  some  interest 
in  preserving  the  beauty  of  our  wo- 
men. Heaven  grant  that  the  public 
mind  may  awaken  to  the  terrible  fu- 
ture to  which  its  present  course  will 
lead  it!  Let  people  recount  for  a 
moment  all  the  ills  that  nine-tenths  of  our  pop- 
ulation suffer  from.  Poisoned  air ; Undigested 
food ; want  of  proper  exercise ; ill-constructed 
beds ; stimulating  drinks ; badly  constructed 
clothing;  immoral  infinences  in  schools;  in 
short,  they  may  say  an  entire  life  lived  wrong- 
ly. If  this  catalogue  does  not  alarm  them, 
what  wifi  ? 

When  shall  we  see  the  old  form  restored? 
When  shall  we  see  our  men  pacing  the  streets 
with  free  step,  and  our  women  with  their  cheeks 
flushed  like  the  morning  ? Shall  we  ever  have 
that  Greek  type  of  form  restored  to  us — that 
tjrpe  that  must  have  been  a blessing  and  a con- 
solation to  every  eye  that  looked  upon  it  ? Our 
pale  cheeks  and  spindled  legs  give  a sad  reply. 

MILLY  DOVE. 

L 

r’  was  the  quaintest  of  imaginable  rooms.  It 
was  deep  and  dark  in  the  comers  where  the 
very  spirit  of  Mystery  itself  semed  to  hide  away, 
while  there  lay  from  end  to  end  of  the  crazy 
old  floor  a long  bar  of  golden  light,  that  had 
poured  in  through  the  single  window,  seeming 
like  a luminous  pathway  which,  if  followed, 
would  take  one  straight  out  through  the  dia- 
monded casement,  and  so  on  to  heaven.  The 
walls  were  dim,  and  deeply  paneled  with  some 
dark,  melancholy  wood,  and  in  the  chinks  of 
every  panel  active  spiders  lived  a toiling  life, 
passing  their  days  in  the  construction  of  suspen- 
sion-bridges from  their  houses  to  the  ceiling — 
which  works  were  apparently  undertaken  from 
a purely  scientific  motive,  as  they  were  never 
seen  to  traverse  them  after  they  were  finished. 

Three  chairs  lurked  in  the  comers  of  this  half- 
lit  chamber.  One  of  them — old-fashioned,  with 
a high  back  and  crooked  arms — seemed  to  re- 
pose in  the  twilight  of  the  place,  like  some  high- 
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shouldered  old  beau  of  the  last  century,  silently 
reflecting,  as  it  were,  on  the  habits  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  This  old  fellow  was  not,  how- 
ever, always  in  retreat.  He  was  many  a time 
during  the  day  dragged  forth  right  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stream  of  golden  light  that  poured 
through  the  deep  window,  where  he  seemed  to 
blink  and  shrink  from  the  unwonted  glare,  while 
a small  bright  figure  nestled  into  his  comfort- 
able angles,  and  pierced  his  bent  and  padded 
old  arms  with  cruel  pins,  to  which  divers  end- 
less cotton  threads  were  fastened.  And  then, 
as  the  sunlight  poured  splendidly  through  the 
diamond  panes,  powdering  the  air  with  golden 
dust,  and  playing  on  the  carvings  of  the  ceiling, 
there  was  not  a prettier  picture  in  the  world — 
not  even  in  your  grand  foreign  galleries  beyond 
the  sea — than  Milly  Dove,  sitting  in  her  sump- 
tuous old  chair. 

She  was  very,  very  pretty,  this  little  Milly 
Dove ! Her  eyes  were  so  dark  and  blue,  and 
the  light  that  shone  in  them  seemed  to  be  so 
far  off  behind,  that  one  saw  it  shining,  shining 
miles  and  miles  away,  like  the  lights  of  a dis- 
tant city  across  the  sea ! Then  her  hair  was  of 
such  a rich  brown — golden -hued  where  the  light 
struck  it — and  her  rosy,  cloven  mouth  was  so 
fresh  and  dewy,  as  it  were,  that,  if  I were  a 
painter,  I would  not  have  tried  to  paint  Milly 
Dove  for  the  world — I would  only  have  dreamed 
of  her. 

Milly  sat  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  that 
high-backed  chair,  right  in  the  sunny  stream, 
working  at  her  embroidery  or  knitting.  I said 
before — prettily  enough  too,  I think — that  the 
light,  as  it  poured  in,  seemed  like  a path  to 
heaven.  If  it  were  so,  who  that  saw  this  little 
maiden  seated  in  its  radiance,  would  not  say 
that  she  was  an  angel  made  to  tread  it? 

She  did  not  tread  it,  however,  or  even  dream 
of  any  such  proceeding  as  marching  out  through 
the  window  on  a pavement  of  sunbeams,  and 
wandering  off  into  problematical  regions;  not 
that  Milly  Dove  did  not  wish  to  go  to  heaven, 
but  she  had  so  many  things  to  do  down  below 
here,  that  she  never  would  have  thought  of  such 
a journey,  unless  it  pleased  Some  One  to  take 
her. 

She  had  much  to  do,  that  little  thing,  though 
you  would  not  think  it  to  look  at  her.  Milly 
Dove  kept  a shop.  Yes  I absolutely  kept  a shop. 
I suppose  I ought  to  call  it  a store,  but  I prefer 
the  word  shop,  and  as  I have  always  been  ac- 
customed to  do  what  I like,  I will  use  it.  Still 
it  was  really  so ; the  little  maiden  kept  a real 
shop.  Directly  opposite  to  that  old-fashioned 
window  which  lit  the  little  room,  a small  glass 
door  stood  always  half  open,  through  which  one 
could  catch  a glimpse  of  a 6mall  counter,  and 
small  shelves,  and  a singularly  varied  assort- 
ment of  the  smallest  merchandise  it  was  possible 
to  keep.  Tiny  drums  for  infants  of  a military 
turn  of  mind;  scanty  bundles  of  cotton  and 
muslin  stuffs,  large  enough,  perhaps,  to  furnisfe 
dolls’  dresses;  infinitesimal  brooches;  ridicu- 
lously reduced  thimb'es ; stunted  whips ; dwarf 


rakes  and  spades,  and  baby  wheel-barrows,  to- 
gether with  a hundred  such  like  articles,  useful 
or  ornamental,  lay  on  the  shelves,  were  hidden 
away  in  secret  places  under  the  counter,  or  de- 
pended in  bunches  from  the  low  ceiling. 

It  seemed  exceedingly  odd  to  be  obliged  to 
regard  Milly  Dove  as  the  owner  of  all  this  mag- 
nificent and  varied  property.  Her  childish  fig- 
ure had  nothing  of  the  rigidity  of  a proprietor ; 
she  did  not  look  as  if  she  had  any  pockets  to 
keep  her  money  in ; nor  did  she  possess  in  the 
faintest  degree  the  air  of  being  arithmetical. 

No  one  would  believe,  to  look  into  those  clear, 
unworldly  eyes,  that  she  could  buy  or  sell  any 
thing  to  tho  slightest  advantage,  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  eggs,  that  commodity  having  been — as 
every  one  knows  who  has  read  story-books — in- 
trusted from  time  immemorial  to  pretty  little 
girls  to  convey  to  market.  Now,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  Milly  Dove  was  a famous  hand  at  a bar- 
gain. It  was  excellent  to  see  her  standing  be- 
hind her  small  counter  insisting  pertinacioosly 
on  the  price  of  some  article  which  she  was  sell- 
ing; explaining  with  much  gravity  to  the  cun- 
ning clown,  who  wished  to  purchase,  its  various 
merits  and  positive  value ; declaring  that  if  she 
gave  it  a cent  cheaper  it  would  be  a dead  loss 
to  her,  and  how  were  folks  to  live  if  they  did 
not  make  some  profit  on  their  goods  ? Then 
all  this  with  such  a sweet  and  gentle  firmness, 
such  a mixture  of  innocence  and  shrewdness, 
that  it  must  be  a hard  customer  indeed  who 
could  find  the  heart  to  beat  her  down. 

That  house — a small  old-fashioned  New  En- 
gland tenement,  smelling  of  the  Mayflower — 
together  with  the  shop  and  its  stock  of  goods, 
were  all  that  Milly  Dove  possessed  in  this  wide 
world.  Both  her  parents  were  dead,  and  this 
old  roof,  with  a scanty  supply  of  merchandise, 
were  all  they  had  to  bequeath  to  their  only  child 
And  she  managed  her  inheritance  wonderfully 
well,  let  me  tell  you ! By  the  aid  of  her  little 
shop  she  made  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars in  the  year,  and  she  had  a tenant  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  in  the  person  of  a Mr. 

Josiah  Compton,  who  paid  her  probably  as  much 
more;  so  that  this  little  proprietor  of  sixteen, 
although  somewhat  forlorn,  was  not  very  poor, 
and  was  able  to  lay  something  by  every  year  in 
the  savings*  bank  at  Boston. 

Mr.  Josiah  Compton  was  Milly’s  only  friend 
He  was  a gnarled  old  bachelor  of  fifty-six ; odd, 
kind-hearted,  passionately  attached  to  flowers 
and  music,  and  loving  dearly  every  thing  old 
and  quaint,  and  which  did  not  smell,  as  lie  said, 
of  the  modern  varnish.  He  had  lived  in  this 
old  house  a very  long  time.  Indeed,  he  had 
been  living  there  for  many  a year  before  Milly 
was  born,  and  loved  the  old  place  for  the  air 
of  quiet  antiquity  with  which  it  was  haunted. 

There  was  a curious  old  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  which  Mr.  Josiah  Compton  had,  with 
his  own  hands,  brought  to  a high  state  of  floral 
culture.  Ho  had  labored  at  it  for  years,  and 
had  written  the  history  of  his  toil  in  flowers. 

Tho  ground  glowed  with  tulips  ;apd  ranuncu- 
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lusea ; fiery  lychnises  and  rich-blossomed  roses 
flaunted  in  the  deep  borders;  trumpet  honey- 
suckles thrust  the  golden  lips  of  their  horns 
through  a tented  drapery  of  glossy  leaves,  as  if 
about  to  sound  a challenge  to  the  blue  convol- 
vulus; dahlias,  drunk  with  dew,  nodded  their 
heavy  heads ; the  campanulas,  with  their  bells 
of  intense  blue,  grew  in  close  ranks  around  the 
edges  of  the  beds,  like  a tiny  army  guarding  the 
borders  of  this  Kingdom  of  Flowers.  Color  and 
perfume  floated  like  a spell  through  the  entire 
place.  The  brilliant  plants,  trained  into  no 
formality,  sprang  up  to  heaven  with  a splendid 
freedom.  The  walks  were  paved  with  the  blos- 
soms that  they  shed,  and  the  heavens  were  fra- 
grant with  the  odors  that  they  breathed. 

On  this  garden  Mr.  Compton’s  window  open- 
ed; and  he  would  sit  in  the  summer  time  at 
his  piano,  with  the  casement  flung  wide,  the 
rich  perfume  of  the  flowers  floating  in  upon  the 
languid  airs,  and  the  rich  music  he  awakened, 
surging  over,  and  under,  and  through  all,  and 
mingling  itself  inextricably  with  the  warm  breath 
of  the  blossoming  roses  I 

Mr.  Compton’s  playing — and  he  played  very 
beautifully — was  a source  of  intense  pleasure  to 
Milly  as  she  sat  in  her  old-fashioned  parlor  un- 
derneath, and  watched  the  shop  through  the 
half-open  door.  Poor  child!  of  music  as  an 
art  she  was  profoundly  ignorant.  Dominants, 
sub-dominants,  fifths  and  sevenths,  intervals, 
contrapuntal,  and  such  like,  were  mysteries  un- 
known to  her  by  name.  She  never  saw  the  great 
metropolitan  daily  papers — for  there,  at  least, 
she  would  have  beheld  the  musical  critics  dis- 
porting themselves  forever  among  those  pon- 
derous technicalities — and  she  had  never  heard 
any  other  performer  besides  Mr.  Compton ; but 
those  wild  voluntaries  that  he  played  pleased 
her  mightily.  Those  sad  harmonious  wailings 
that  poured  all  day  long  through  the  open  win- 
dow, until  toward  the  close  of  day,  when  the 
sun  was  setting,  they  would  burst  into  some 
triumphal  melody — a mass  of  victorious  har- 
monies that  would  sweep  her  soul  up  along  the 
path  of  golden  light  striking  heavenward,  until 
it  reached  a goal  so  dazzlingly  beautiful  that 
her  young  soul  grew  blinded  with  its  glories. 

She  was  very  happy  sitting  there  in  the  Bun- 
shine,  knitting  and  listening  to  the  music.  Oc- 
casionally some  villager,  in  need  of  a ball  of 
twine  or  a pair  of  scissors,  would  enter  the 
store,  and  then  Milly,  jumping  nimbly  from  her 
perch,  would  glide  behind  the  small  counter, 
looking  intensely  business-like.  Or  mayhap  it 
would  be  some  great  boy  who  had  just  come 
into  possession  of  wealth  unlimited  in  the  shape 
of  a quarter  dollar,  and  who  tremblingly  enter- 
ed Milly’s  little  shop,  determined,  yet  scarco 
knowing  how,  to  spend  it.  And  to  all  such 
Milly  Dove  was  beautifully  kind  and  patient ; 
showing  them,  with  perfect  good-humor,  all  the 
expensive  toys  to  which  they  pointed,  although 
perfectly  aware  all  the  time  of  the  extent  of 
their  means,  which  were  generally  displayed  in 
their  hands  with  tile  most  confiding  simplicity. 
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Her  little  sales  over,  she  would  again  retreat  to 
her  parlor  to  knit,  or  it  may  be  to  take  a good 
long  peep  at  her  panorama. 

Milly  Dove  had  a panorama.  Not  a pano- 
rama ever  so  many  miles  long,  professing  to 
exhibit  the  entire  world  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  possible  in  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes.  No;  Milly’s  panorama  was,  I must 
confess,  limited  in  extent,  but  it  possessed  end- 
less variety  for  her,  and  I do  believe  that  she 
was  never  tired  of  looking  at  it 

The  panorama  was  by  no  means  complicated. 

Its  exhibition  was  not  encumbered  with  huge 
pulleys,  and  impossibly  heavy  weights,  and  wind- 
lasses, and  cog-wheels,  to  keep  it  moving.  Mr. 
Perham,  I am  afraid,  would  have  looked  upon 
it  with  contempt,  and  it  would  not  astonish  me 
if  I heard  Mr.  liisley  speak  of  it  as  “ a peep- 
show.”  But,  in  spite  of  this  insignificance  when 
compared  with  a “ seven-mile  mirror,”  Milly’s 
panorama  was  for  her  a splendid  pastime.  It 
was  an  endless  round  of  enjoyment,  a garden 
of  perpetual  delights. 

This  work  of  art  consisted  of  a large  wooden 
box  supported  on  four  long,  diverging,  attenu- 
ated legs.  It  contained  a few  colored  prints 
hung  on  hinges  from  the  top,  one  hiding  the 
other,  each  capable  of  being  lifted  into  a hori- 
zontal position,  so  as  to  disclose  the  next  pic- 
ture in  succession,  by  a series  of  little  pullies  of 
a primitive  character  fixed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  box.  These  pictures,  when  viewed  through 
the  double  convex  lens  which  was  fixed  in.  the 
front  of  the  box  at  a proper  focal  distance,  were 
magnified  and  glorified  in  so  wonderful  and 
splendid  a manner,  that  to  Milly  they  present- 
ed the  aspect  of  illimitable  paintings,  unsur- 
passable in  beauty  of  design  or  brillancy  of  col- 
or. How  this  treasure  of  art  had  come  into 
her  family  the  little  maiden  was  altogether  ig- 
norant. Her  mother  was  possessed  of  it  long 
before  Milly  made  her  appearance  in  the  world, 
and  when  dying,  had  left  no  tradition  of  it*  his- 
tory. The  probability  was,  that  some  wander- 
ing exhibitor  may  have  left  it  with  Mrs.  Dove 
in  pledge  for  unpaid  board,  and  had  never  re- 
deemed it,  poor  fellow !” 

But  there  it  was,  and  when  Milly  was  left 
alone  in  the  world  it  became  hers,  and  proud 
enough  of  it  she  was,  I can  assure  you.  It  af- 
forded the  dear  child  wondrous  delight  to  look 
through  the  peep-hole,  and  draw  up  the  paint- 
ings one  after  the  other.  She  knew  nothing  of 
history — I don’t  like  her  a bit  the  less  for  it — 
and  the  subjects  of  these  splendid  illustrations 
would  have  remained  mysteries  to  her  forever, 
had  it  not  been  for  tho  kindness  of  Mr.  Compton, 
who  would  pull  the  strings  as  she  peeped,  and 
assuming  the  air  and  manner  of  a veritable  show- 
man, explain  each  cartoon  as  it  appeared.  That 
gentleman,  however,  was  not  always  quite  cer- 
tain himself  as  to  what  scenes  were  really  de- 
picted in  this  splendid  gallery ; but  then  he  never 
hesitated  on  account  of  any  want  of  knowl- 
edge, and  assigned  to  each  picture  the  most 
probable  explanation  and  title  he  could  think 
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of.  I have  seen  many  grand  battle-pieces  in 
great  galleries  across  the  sea  that  might  jnst 
os  well  have  been  called  the  battle  of  Pavia  as 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  have  looked  at 
many  a heathen  goddess  painted  by  some  great 
old  artist,  who  might  quite  as  soon  have  been 
put  down  as  Moll  Flanders  in  the  catalogue, 
and  no  one  would  have  questioned  the  propriety 
of  the  title.  So  I do  not  blame  Mr.  Compton 
in  the  least  for  his  impromptu  style  of  nomen- 
clature. It  satisfied  Milly  perfectly,  and  he  had 
no  other  object. 

These  explanations  did  not,  however,  tax 
Mr.  Compton’s  inventive  faculties  very  largely. 
There  were  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  which  he 
could  not  very  well  mistake,  and  which  afford- 
ed him  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a very  learn- 
ed discourse  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  all  carefully  extracted  from 
an  encyclopaedia ; and  there  was  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  nose 
and  Napoleon’s  coat  identified  sufficiently ; but 
again,  there  arose  a fiery  painting  with  flames, 
and  soldiers,  and  much  killing,  and  falling 
horses,  with  agonized  mothers  of  large  families 
in  the  fourth  stories,  which  having  no  better 
name  for,  Mr.  Compton  christened  the  battle 
of  Prague ; and  when  he  afterward  performed 
the  piece  of  music  of  that  name  on  the  piano, 
and  came  to  the  part  called  by  the  composer  in 
an  explanatory  note  “the  cries  of  the  wounded,” 
there  remained  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  Milly’s 
mind  but  that  the  picture  was  indeed  a faithful 
representation  of  that  terrible  event,  and  that 
Mr.  Compton  was  the  best-informed  historian  in 
the  world. 

Of  late,  somehow,  Milly,  poor  child,  was  not 
quite  so  interested  in  her  panorama,  or  so  atten- 
tive to  her  shop  as  was  her  wont.  She  had  not 
peeped  through  that  magical  hole  for  many 
days ; her  knitting  was,  I regret  to  say,  of  an 
unusually  spasmodic  character;  and  when  she 
sat  in  the  sunshine  it  seemed  almost  too  gay  for 
her,  for  her  pretty  little  face  seemed  to  have  a 
cloud  of  sadness  covering  it.  But  she  welcomed 
the  music  with  more  pleasure  than  ever;  and 
the  more  melancholy  it  was  the  better  she  liked 
it ; for  it  seemed  then  to  speak  to  her  in  a lan- 
guage which  she  understood,  yet  could  not  in- 
terpret— harmoniously  talking  of  strange  things 
which  she  thought  she  felt,  and  still  was  unable 
to  comprehend.  So  she  sat  all  day  and  listened 
to  Mr.  Compton’s  wild  improvisations,  as  they 
floated  over  the  flowers,  till  perfume  and  har- 
mony seemed  to  be  mingling,  and  grew  so  ab- 
stracted in  her  habits  that  she  had  to  be  called 
thrice  by  Mrs.  Barberry,  who  wanted  to  buy  a 
flour-dredge,  before  she  thought  of  answering. 

It  was  singular,  but  no  less  true,  that  just  at  this 
time  I had  the  privilege  of  peeping  into  that  pure 
little  maiden’s  mind  and  observing,  in  secret,  all 
its  innocent  little  operations.  It  was  a rare 
privilege,  I know,  but  I hope  I love  honor  and 
beauty  and  virtue  too  much  not  to  look  upon 
the  prerogative  as  holy.  You  will  hear,  there- 
fore, from  me  only  such  things  as  are  necessary 
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to  the  conduct  of  the  story  I am  endeavoring 
to  relate. 

I saw,  at  my  very  first  peep,  what  it  was  that 
induced  Milly  to  forget  her  panorama,  and  pay 
such  little  heed  to  old  Mrs.  Barberry.  The 
cause  of  all  this  distraction  was  a certain  per- 
son, of  whom  you  shall  know  more  before  I 
have  done  with  you. 

About  a week  previous  to  the  time  I am 
speaking  of,  a stranger  had  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  little  town  of  Blossomdale,  in  which 
Milly  lived ; and  just  about  the  same  time  Milly, 
who  had  heard  of  the  stranger’s  arrival — as  one 
hears  every  thing  in  a village — but  had  not  seen 
him ; about  the  same  time,  I say,  she  observed  a 
very  peculiar-looking  man  passing  her  shop  very 
frequently.  Coupling  the  two  facts  together,  she 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  person  and  the 
strange  arrival  were  one ; which  at  least  proves 
that  Milly  Dove  was  capable  of  inductive  rea- 
soning. 

He  was  a remarkable-looking  man,  this  stran- 
ger. Not  very  tall,  but  rather  powerfully  built ; 
be  always  walked  rapidly,  with  his  body  stooped 
forward  from  the  hips,  as  if  his  mind  were  in  ad- 
vance of  his  body.  His  face  was  somewhat  nar- 
row, and  delicately  featured.  A thin  mustache 
curled  around  a small  mouth,  and  his  hair  was 
profuse,  though  not  long.  But  it  was  in  his 
eyes  that  his  individuality  seemed  chiefly  to  lie 
— eyes  that  seemed  to  gaze  at  nothing,  and  yet 
see  every  thing.  They  did  not  look,  they  ab- 
sorbed— those  great  dark  eyes — and,  as  it  were, 
shed  from  out  their  own  darkness  a shadow  over 
the  whole  face.  They  were  eyes  truly  delight- 
ful to  look  at — as  it  is  delightful  to  look  down 
into  a calm  sea — and  very  hard  to  be  forgotten. 

Milly  did  not  easily  forget  them,  I promise 
yon.  They  haunted  her  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
little  half-lit  parlor,  and  seemed  to  glow  with  & 
strange  light  in  the  dim  corners  where  the  spi- 
ders dwelt.  She  looked  at  them,  and  they 
looked  at  her  all  the  livelong  day,  and  this  was 
why  she  forgot  her  panorama. 

Now  Milly  Dove  told  Mr.  Compton  every 
thing.  He  was  her  only  friend.  He  stood  to 
her  in  the  place  of  a parent,  and  loved  her  as  a 
little  daughter.  Confidence  existed  between 
them  as  a matter  of  course,  and  she  talked  to 
him  as  the  stream  flows.  So  she  soon  told  him 
about  this  stranger:  how  she  had  seen  him; 
how  his  face  seemed  to  haunt  her  continually; 
how  she  kept  thinking  about  him  all  day  long ; 
how  she  watched  for  him  at  the  hour  when  it 
was  usual  for  him  to  pass  her  door,  and  felt  a 
son  of  dim,  indistinct  pleasure  when  he  passed. 

All  this  she  told  her  old  friend  simply,  truly, 
naturally,  without  even  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
nature  or  origin  of  her  feelings ; for  Milly  was 
at  that  happy  age  when  people  are  not  learned 
in  the  mysteries  of  themselves,  and  do  not  pos- 
sess the  monmful  knowledge  which  enables  them 
to  anatomize  their  own  hearts.  Mr.  Compton 
at  first  looked  rather  sad  at  hearing  this  nafoe 
confession ; but  after  a moment  he  laughed  and 
kissed  her  fair  forehead,  saying  that  she  .would 
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soon  forget  this  wonderful  stranger.  Then  he 
sat  down  at  his  piano  and  played  so  wild  and 
wonderful  a strain,  fraught  with  such  depths  of 
pure  and,  as  it  were,  unconscious  passion,  that 
Milly  lay  statue-like  by  his  feet,  and  dreamed 
so  perfectly  that  she  dreamed  no  more, 
n. 

It  was  a pleasant  June  day.  Through  the 
open  window  in  Milly’s  little  room  a mingled 
stream  of  sunshine  and  the  breath  of  flowers 
rolled  in,  filling  the  chamber  with  light  and  per- 
fume. The  spiders  dozed  in  the  crevices  of  the 
old  paneled  walls,  while  their  aerial  webs  shone 
like  most  delicate  threads  of  silver.  The  old 
high-shouldered  chairs  sidled  off  into  the  corners 
as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  age,  and  the 
great  panorama,  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the 
door,  glared  with  its  huge,  eye-like  lens  at  the 
green  window,  like  some  species  of  four-legged 
Cyclops.  Milly,  as  usual,  was  sitting  in  the  sun. 
Nestled  into  that  great  high-backed  chair,  which 
was  a world  too  large  for  her,  she  worked  ab- 
sently at  some  intricate  female  fabric — a fabric 
it  was  that  I believe  would  have  driven  me  cra- 
zy if  I had  been  set  down  to  learn  its  mysteries. 
There  were  dozens  of  strings  pinned  to  various 
portions  of  the  unhappy  old  chair.  More  strings 
trailed  on  the  floor,  whose  courses,  if  followed, 
would  be  found  to  terminate  in  numberless  little 
balls  that  kept  continually  rolling  off  into  the 
comers,  and  disturbing  the  spiders  that  lived  on 
the  first  floors  of  the  panels.  Then  each  string 
had  to  be  unpinned  every  second  minute  and 
juggled  with  after  some  wondrous  fashion,  until,  j 
having  been  thrust  by  some  species  of  white  j 
magic  known  only  to  Milly,  through  an  interm- 
inable perspective  of  loops,  it  was  solemnly  re- 
pinned to  the  chair,  and  then  the  whole  process 
began  again. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  complication  of 
this  terrible  web,  or  to  the  preoccupation  of  her 
own  thoughts,  no  Penelope  ever  made  so  many 
blunders  as  Milly  Dove  on  that  June  morning. 
Every  now  and  then  the  web  would  come  to  a 
sudden  stand-still;  a minute  investigation  of 
certain  curious  knots  would  result  in  the  discov- 
ery of  some  heart-rending  error.  Then  the  va- 
grant balls  would  have  to  be  hunted  up  in  the 
corners,  and  the  pin  would  have  to  come  out, 
and  with  a pettish  toss  of  the  head  and  little 
pouting  of  the  under  lip,  the  child  would  tedi- 
ously unrip  all  the  false  work  and  begin  again. 

Sometimes  she  would  let  it  drop  altogether, 
and  gaze  absently  through  the  open  window,  as 
if  she  we^c  watching  the  humming-birds  that 
hung  before  the  golden-lipped  tubes  of  the 
trampet-honey-suckle,  or  she  would  turn  toward 
the  desolate  panorama  that  seemed  to  gaze  re- 
proachfully at  her  with  its  single  eye,  and  pon- 
der over  the  propriety  of  taking  another  peep  at 
that  Bloody  Battle  of  Prague,  or  the  extraor- 
dinary representation  of  the  Israelites  gathering 
the  Manna  in  the  Desert,  which  said  manna 
seemed  to  have  been  made  into  very  respecta- 
ble aud  well-baked  quartern  loaves  before  it 
had  falleo.  , 
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Milly’s  reveries,  whatever  they  were,  were 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Master  Dick 
Boby,  the  eldest  son  of  Judge  Boby,  who  was 
the  richest  and  greatest  man  in  the  village. 
Master  Boby  had  acquired — probably  by  inher- 
itance— the  sum  of  half  a dollar;  and  imme- 
diately, upon  coming  into  possession  of  his  prop- 
erty, had  set  off  for  Milly’s  shop,  uncertain  as  to 
whether  he  would  purchase  her  entire  stock,  or 
simply  confine  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
stick  of  molasses  candy.  Milly,  with  her  pleas- 
ant smile,  was  behind  the  counter  in  an  instant, 
awaiting  the  commands  of  the  young  squire. 

“What’s  them  guns  apiece,  Miss  Milly?”  in- 
quired Master  Boby,  pointing  to  a couple  of 
flimsy  fowling-pieces  that  stood  in  the  corner. 

“ Six  dollars  apiece,  Sir.” 

“ I guess  you’d  take  half  price  for  them  if  a 
body  was  to  buy  both  ?”  said  the  young  mill- 
ionaire, half-inquiringly,  as  if  ho  had  only  to 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pull  out  the 
money. 

“ Well,”  said  Milly, “ 1 didn’t  buy  them ; they 
were  here  when  father  died ; and  ns  they’ve  been 
so  long  on  my  hands,  I’d  be  glad  to  sell  them 
cheap.  You  can  have  them  both  for  seven  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  if  you  wont  them,  Master 
Dick.” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  want  them ; only  father  might, 
if  his  own  gun  was  to  burst.  What’s  the  price 
of  them  skates,  Miss  Milly  ?” 

“ A dollar  fifty,  Sir.  They  are  capital  skates, 
and  came  all  the  way  from  York.  But  what  do 
you  want  of  skates  this  weather,  Master  Dick?” 

“ Oh,  I didn’t  know  but  I might  lose  my  own 
skates  next  winter,  you  know,  so  I thought  I’d 
ask.  Are  you  going  to  the  circus  show  this 
evening,  Miss  Milly  ? for  if  you’d  like  to  go,  I 
can  get  tickets  from  father,  and  I’ll  take  you 
and  Master  Dick  looked  admiringly  at  the  pret- 
ty little  maiden. 

“Thank  you  kindly,  Sir;  but  I don’t  think 
Mr.  Compton  would  like  me  to  go.  He  says 
the  circus  is  a bad  place.” 

“ He  don’t  know  nothing,”  answered  Master 
Dick,  surlily ; “ but  if  you  won’t  go,  I know  one 
who  will.  Give  me  an  ounce  of  molasses  candy, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  peppermint,  Miss  Milly.” 

Milly  had  just  opened  the  drawer  containing 
the  confections  demanded  by  Master  Dick,  and 
was  about  measuring  out  the  required  quantity 
of  molasses  and  peppermint  when  she  saw  some- 
thing through  the  window  that  made  her  sud- 
denly stop.  A gentleman  was  marching  slowly 
down  the  street,  n©  appeared  to  be  lost  in 
reverie,  for  his  head  was  thrown  back,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  while  he  moved  on 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  every 
body,  himself  included.  Ho  w#s  a pleasant- 
looking  gentleman,  too,  and  seemed  to  be  occu- 
pied with  pleasing  thoughts,  for  a sort  of  half- 
born  smile  played  around  his  thin  lips,  seeming 
always  on  the  point  of  becoming  a laugh,  but 
never  fulfilling  its  promise.  This  gentleman 
hod  just  arrivod  opposite  Milly’s  door,  when  his 

reveries  were  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly 
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interrupted  by  a big  stone.  This  big  stone  was 
a stone  of  infamous  habits.  It  lurked  under 
a specious  coating  of  clay,  seemingly  soft  and 
elastic  in  its  nature,  but  all  the  while  turning 
up  one  sharp  and  treacherous  edge,  that  to  the 
foot  of  the  tight-booted  and  unwary  pedestrian 
caused  unutterable  tortures.  It  was  a Tartuffe 
among  stones,  hypocritical,  velvety,  inducing 
confidence ; but  woe  to  the  toe  that  lit  upon  its 
venomous  edge! 

Well,  of  course  this  thoughtful  gentleman 
marched  straight  upon  this  assassin  of  a stone. 
Tschut ! A terrible  “ thud”  of  toes  against  the 
treacherous  edge — a wild  flinging  out  of  arms 
in  a vain  attempt  at  equilibrium — a convulsive 
ejaculation  which  I hope  nobody  heard — and 
our  pedestrian  measured  his  length  in  the  dust. 
He  rose  in  a moment ; looked  reproachfully  at 
the  stone,  as  if  to  upbraid  it  for  its  misconduct ; 
then  recalled  probably  by  some  unusual  sensa- 
tion, he  looked  down  at  his  legs.  Alas ! across 
his  left  knee  there  was  a great  gaping  split  in 
his  trowsers,  through  which  a wide  vista  of 
inner  drawers  was  visible.  The  poor  gentle- 
man gazed  ruefully  at  this  scene  of  destruction ; 
looked  around,  and  then  again  at  his  knee; 
then  tried  to  walk  a step  or  two ; stopped,  look- 
ed at  his  knee  once  more,  and  seemed  to  med- 
itate profoundly  on  his  position. 

While  rapt  in  this  painful  reverie,  the  vic- 
tim of  that  abominable  stone  was  startled  by 
a very  sweet  little  voice  at  his  elbow.  This 
voice — belonging  to  Milly  Dove — said, 

“ Please,  Sir,  if  you  will  step  into  the  store, 
I will  mend  it  for  you.” 

The  gentleman  turned  round,  and  gave  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  sunny,  girlish  face  that  look- 
ed up  into  his  with  such  a frank,  easy  expres- 
sion, as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  fall,  and  that  she  should 
come  out  and  offer  to  mend  his  trowsers. 

“Thank  you,  child!”  said  he,  simply.  “I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  vWhat  is  your 
name  ?” 

“Milly  Dove,  Sir.” 

“ And  this  is  your  father’s  store,  I suppose  ?” 
and  the  stranger  glanced  round  as  he  entered 
with  a half  smile  at  the  varied  assortment  of 
goods  that  it  contained.  It  was  quite  deserted, 
for  Master  Dick  Bobv,  left  alone  with  the  candy, 
had,  I regret  to  say,  helped  himself  and  departed. 

“ No,  Sir,  it’s  mine !”  answered  Milly,  poking 
in  her  pocket  for  her  needle-box. 

“Yours!  why,  you  are  young  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  establishment?” 

“ I was  sixteen  my  last  birth-day,  Sir.  Will 
you  come  into  the  inside  room  if  you  please,  so 
that  you  may  put  your  foot  upon  a chair  ?” 

The  stranger  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
Milly’s  nimble  fingers  were  soon  busily  drawing 
together  the  jagged  edges  of  that  gaping  rent 
in  his  injured  trowsers.  He  looked  down  upon 
her  with  a wondering  gaze. 

“ I suppose  some  of  your  relatives  live  with 
you  here  ?”  he  said,  after  a pause,  during  which 
he  hod  been  studying  her  features  intently. 
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“ No,  Sir,  I am  alone.” 

“Alone!” 

“ No ; that  is — not  exactly  alone.  Mr.  Comp- 
ton lodges  up  stairs.” 

“ Mr.  Compton  ?”  said  the  stranger,  a sort  of 
dark  shadow  falling  across  his  face  like  a vaiL 
“ Who  is  Mr.  Compton  ? A young  man  ?” 

“A  friend  of  my  mother’s,  Sir.  He  lives 
here  all  the  year  round,  and  is  a dear,  pleasant 
gentleman.  He’s  quite  young  too;  not  more 
than  fifty-six.” 

“ Ah !”  and  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Breeches 
seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  * 4 That  is  young 
indeed!  How  long  have  you  been  keeping 
shop?” 

“ Two  years,  Sir.  My ‘mother  died  about  that 
time,  and  the  neighbors  were  all  very  good  to 
me  whed  first  I began.  I think  it  will  do  now, 

Sir!” 

“ Thanks ! thanks !”  replied  the  stranger, 
scarce  giving  a glance  at  the  neat  seam  across 
his  knee.  “You  are  an  excellent  little  work- 
woman;” and  as  he  spoke  he  seated  himself  de- 
liberately in  Milly’s  high-backed  chair,  much  to 
that  young  lady’s  surprise.  “You  have  a pretty 
room  here,”  he  continued,  looking  round  him 
approvingly ; “ a very  pretty  room ! The  sun- 
light gushing  in  through  that  window,  and  part- 
ing, os  it  were  to  make  good  its  entrance,  the 
honeysuckles  that  wave  before  it,  has  a charm- 
ing effect.  Is  it  you  who  take  care  of  the 
flowers  out  there  ?” 

“Oh!  there’s  not  much  to  de  now,”  said 
Milly,  modestly.  “Mr.  Compton  made  the 
garden,  and  now  I help  him  a little.  They 
grow  there  so  nicely,  the  flowers  do ! And  in 
the  spring  I freshen  up  the  beds  a little,  and 
weed  the  walks,  and  clip  off  the  dead  branches, 
and  I think  the  sun  and  the  rain  do  the  rest.” 

“ Hum ! that’s  prettily  said !” 

Poor  Milly  grew  scarlet  at  the  tone  of  easy 
assurance  in  which  this  approbation  was  uttered. 

This  gentleman  seemed  to  have  an  air  of  the 
world  about  him  that  somehow  alarmed  her, 
she  knew  not  why.  His  walk,  his  way  of 
speech,  the  manner  of  his  conversation,  were 
ail  so  different  to  the  loutish  villagers  to  whom 
she  had  been  accustomed.  He  was  even  unlike 
Mr.  Compton,  who  to  Milly,  until  then,  had 
been  the  highest  type  of  human  perfection. 

“I’d  like  to  live  in  a room  like  this!”  mut- 
tered the  stranger  half  aloud,  gazing  round  him 
with  evident  pleasure.  “ It  has  a sweet,  thought- 
ful air,  and  that  garden  outside  would  fill  me 
with  poetry.  I’d  like  to  live  here  vciy  much 
indeed !” 

“Then  why  don’t  you  come?”  was  on  the 
tip  of  Milly’s  tongue;  but  she  suddenly  recol- 
lected herself  in  time,  and  so  was  silent. 

“Do  you  ever  read,  Miss  Milly  Dove?”  wns 
the  next  question,  as  the  visitor  turned  abruptly 
round  on  the  young  maiden. 

“No — yes — that  is — sometimes,”  was  the 
alarmed  reply. 

“ Which  means,  that  you  do  not  read  at  all,” 
said  the  stranger,  gravel  v. 
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Mill y looked  as  if  she  was  immediately  about 
to  tuck  the  end  of  her  little  apron  into  her  eyes, 
and  weep  herself  away. 

“Well,”  continued  he,  “that  can  be  reme- 
died ; but  Mr.  Compton  should  have  given  you 
books.” 

“ Sir,”  said  Milly,  stoutly,  quick  to  espouse 
her  friend’s  cause,  though  unable  to  defend  her 
own;  44 Sir,  Mr.  Compton  knows  a great  deal 
more,  in  fact,  than  any  one  I ever  saw,  and 
every  thing  that  he  does  is  right !” 

The  stranger  laughed. 

44  You  are  a chivalrous  but  illogical  little 
maiden,”  said  he,  in  a tone  of  insufferable  pa- 
tronage. 

44 1 may  not  read  much,”  said  Milly,  flushing 
up,  44  but  I have  a panorama.” 

44  Oh  ! you  have  a panorama?  A panorama 
of  what  ? Let  us  sec  this  wonder  that  supplies 
the  place  of  books.” 

44  Shall  I show  it  to  you,  Sir  ?”  asked  Milly, 
timidly. 

44 Certainly;  but  before  profiting  by  your 
kindness,  I must  introduce  myself  formally.  I 
am  Mr.  Alexander  Win throp,  a poor  gentleman, 
with  enough  for  his  appetites,  and  too  little  for 
his  desires.  I am  fond  of  traveling,  books,  and 
thinking.  I am  only  twenty-five  years  old,  al- 
though I look  thirty.  I live  close  to  New  York, 
and  am  at  present  at  Blossom  dale  on  business. 
Now  you  know  all  that  I intend  you  to  know 
about  me ; so  we  will  go  on  with  our  panorama.” 

This  off-hand  introduction  was  delivered  with 
such  gravity,  that  poor  Milly  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  At  first  she  thought  he  was 
laughing  at  her,  but  on  looking  at  his  eyes  she 
could  not  detect  the  slightest  twinkle  of  merri- 
ment ; so  she  nodded  her  little  head  to  Mr.  Al- 
exander Winthrop,  as  if  to  say,  44  All  right ! I 
know  you!”  and  then  proceeded  to  introduce 
him  to  the  panorama. 

44  This,”  said  Milly,  in  a solemn  voice,  as  she 
made  him  put  his  eye  to  the  peep-hole,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  the  strings  that  lifted  the  pic- 
tures— 44  this  is  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  man  in  the  big  boat  is  Cortes, 
a very  cruel  man  indeed ; and  the  man  on  the 
shore  is  Montezuma,  the  King  of  Mexico,  who 
may  be  known  by  his  red  skin.” 

“Hem!”  coughed  Mr.  Alexander.  “How 
do  you  know  that  this  is  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico ?” 

44  Mr.  Compton  told  me,  Sir.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Compton  told  you!  theti  it’s  all 
right,  of  course.  But,”  he  continued,  mutter- 
ing to  himself,  44  if  Mr.  Compton  is  right,  Cortes 
dressed  exceedingly  like  William  Penn;  and 
Montezuma  would  moke  a capital  North  Amer- 
ican Indian.” 

“ This  picture,”  continued  Milly,  pulling  an- 
other string,  44  represents  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  built  by  various  kings,  to  serve  for 
their  tombs.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  far 
advanced  in  civilization  while  the  rest  of  the 
globe  was  plunged  in  the  obscurity  of  ignorance. 
Their  chief  god  was  Osiris,  and  the  priesthood 
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was  so  powerful  that  the  government,  in  truth, 
was  an  ecclesiastical  one.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  habit  of  placing  a skeleton  at 
the  heads  of  their  tables  when  they  feasted,  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  them  of  their  mortal- 
ity, and  it  is  believed  that  from  them  first  sprang 
the  art  of  embalming  bodies.  They  were  a 
highly  commercial  people,  and  found  large  mar- 
kets for  the  products  of  their  industry  and  art  in 
the  ancient  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 

44  Why,  child,  where  did  you  learn  this  ?”  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Alexander,  gazing  with  astonish- 
ment on  the  little  maiden,  who  ran  off  this  fara- 
go  of  learning  with  the  glibness  of  a lecturer  on 
ancient  history,  looking  all  the  while  exceed- 
ingly  proud  of  her  knowledge. 

44  Mr.  Compton  told  me,”  she  answered, 
proudly. 

Mr.  Alexander  could  no  longer  contain  him- 
self, but  burst  into  a shout  of  laughter  that  made 
Milly’s  ears  tingle.  Her  round  cheeks  flushed, 
and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  Poor  little 
thing ! she  thought  this  Mr.  Alexander  Winthrop 
exceedingly  rude ; and  yet  she  could  not  feel 
angry  with  him. 

44  Well ! what’s  the  next  picture  ?”  he  asked, 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  mirth,  and 
without  making  the  slightest  apology  for  his  im- 
proper behavior. 

“ It’s  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,”  answered  Mil- 
ly, rather  sullenly,  for  she  did  not  exactly  like 
the  merciless  laugh  of  her  new  friend. 

44 1 was  there  all  the  while,”  chimed  in  Mr. 
Alexander. 

“You  couldn’t.  It  happened  ever  so  long 
ago,”  answered  Milly  quickly,  delighted  at  find- 
ing Mr.  Alexander  out  in  a fib.  That  gentle- 
man was  on  the  point  of  going  off  into  another 
fit  of  merriment,  when  a wild  prelude  on  a pi- 
ano wavered  harmoniously  through  the  window. 

After  wandering  up  and  down  the  keys  for  a 
short  time,  striking  out  fragments  of  melodies, 
and  fluttering  uncertainly  from  one  to  tho  oth- 
er, as  a butterfly  roams  from  bud  to  bud,  not 
knowing  which  to  choose,  the  performer  at 
length  struck  on  a theme  that  seemed  to  satisfy 
him,  and  then  poured  out  his  entire  soul.  That 
it  was  a voluntary,  one  could  discern  in  an  in- 
stant, from  the  occasional  irregularity  of  the 
rhythm,  and  lack  of  proper  sequence  between  the 
parts ; bat  it  was  so  wild,  so  original,  so  mourn- 
ful, so  full  of  broken  utterances  of  passion,  that 
one  might  have  imagined  it  the  wail  of  a lost 
angel  outside  the  gates  of  that  Paradise  which 
he  saw  but  could  not  enjoy. 

44  That  is  a great  performer,”  said  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, rising.  44 1 must  go  and  see  him.” 

44  It’s  Mr.  Compton,”  cried  Milly,  eagerly ; 

44  he  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed.  You  must 
not  go  now.” 

44 1 don’t  care,”  said*  Mr.  Alexander,  very 
coolly.  “Where’s  the  stairs?  Oh!  hero — all 
right !”  And  before  she  could  detain  him,  he 
had  bounded  up  the  stairs,  and  was  gone. 

44 1 make  no  apology  for  coming  in  here  in 
this  way,”  said  Mr.  Alexander,  as  Jjje  pushed 
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open  Mr.  Compton’s  door,  “ because,  if  you  don’t 
want  people  to  rush  in  on  you  unannounced,  you 
should  not  play  so  well,  nor  improvise  such  orig- 
inal themes.” 

“You  are  an  artist,  then?”  said  Mr.  Comp- 
ton, rising  in  some  surprise  at  this  sudden  in- 
trusion. “ All  such  have  a right  to  enter  here.” 

“Enough  of  ail  artist  to  comprehend  you,” 
said  the  young  man  bluntly.  “ You  are  an  art- 
ist, Mr.  Compton,  and  have  never  done  any 
thing  but  toy  with  art.  More  shame  for  you.” 

“Who  is  my  lecturer?”  said  Mr.  Compton, 
rather  sternly. 

“ My  name  is  Alexander  Winthrop.” 

“What!  he  who— ” 

“Hush!”  cried  the  young  man,  lifting  his 
finger,  for  at  that  moment  Milly  appeared,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
“I  am  only  Alexander  Winthrop.  I tore  my 
trowsers  by  a fall  opposite  this  house.  This 
little  fairy,”  pointing  to  Milly,  “mended  them 
for  me.  I heard  you  playing;  I ran  up  stairs. 
Now  you  know  all  about  me. 

“Then  you  must  be  the  stranger  of  whom 
Milly  has  so  often  spoken  to  me,  as  passing  the 
door  every  day,”  said  Mr.  Compton,  with  a 
bland  ignorance  of  the  incautiousness  of  his  re- 
mark, and  totally  heedless  of  Mill/s  agonized 
telcgraphings  to  make  him  stop. 

“ Oh,  then,  the  little  fairy  knew  mo  before !” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Alexander,  eagerly.  “So  we 
were  old  acquaintances,  Miss  Milly  ?” 

Milly  said  nothing,  but  appeared  to  have  sud- 
denly recollected  that  her  shop  had  been  left 
unprotected,  and  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

“ I want  to  have  a talk  with  you,  Mr.  Comp- 
ton,” said  Mr.  Alexander,  looking  after  her. 

Mr.  Compton  sighed. 

“Let  us  go  into  the  garden,”  he  said;  and 
they  went  out  together. 

in. 


Two  months  after  this  Milly  Dove  sat  in  her 
little  room  reading.  Those  wondrous  fabrics 
on  which  she  used  to  labor  with  such  patience 
were  gone.  There  was  dust  on  the  panorama ; 
its  single  eye  was  dim  and  melancholy.  No 
more  balls  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  fat  old 
spiders  in  the  panels ; the  very  shop  itself  seemed 
to  have  an  uncared-for  look. 

The  reason  of  all  this  was  that  Milly  Dove 
had  become  a student — a hard,  close,  unweary- 
ing student — and  the  books  that  she  read  were 
given  her  by  Mr.  Alexander.  One  author  in 
particular  pleased  her  mightily.  A man  named 
Ivan  Thorle  had  lately  astonished  the  world 
with  an  alternate  succession  of  works  of  phi 
losophy  and  Action.  In  both  paths  did  he  seem 
to  be  equally  at  home.  His  novels  were  ten- 
der, impassioned,  truthful,  and  always  breathing 
the  sublimcst  scorn  for  eveiy  thing  mean  and 
unholy.  His  philosophy  was  still  more  wonder- 
ful, because  it  was  so  dear.  The  progress  of 
man  was  always  his  theme.  The  gradual  amal- 
gamation of  races;  the  universal  equalization 
of  climate  from  the  cultivation  of  the  entire 
.globes;  the  disappearance  of  poverty  from  the 
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earth  before  the  influence  of  machinery,  which 
labored  for  all;  the  consequent  improvement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  ous  race ; the  abol- 
ishment of  crime — in  short,  the  apogee  of  the 
world.  On  all  this  he  expatiated  with  a pro- 
fundity of  thought  and  simplicity  of  expression 
that  made  him  at  once  the  deepest  and  clearest 
of  writers.  Ivan  Thorle,  then,  opened  a new 
world  for  Milly.  For  the  flrsfc  time  in  her  days 
she  comprehended  the  true  beauty  of  life,  and 
experienced  those  delicious  sensations  which 
one  experiences  when  they  flrst  begin  to  ob- 
serve; on  epoch,  let  me  tell  you,  that  comes 
much  later  than  one  imagines.  Thus  a Trinity 
of  genius  and  goodness  reigned  supreme  in  Milly 
Dove’s  little  heart — Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der, and  Ivan  Thorle ; and,  although  her  reason 
placed  Mr.  Compton  first,  as  being  the  oldest 
friend,  and  Ivan  Thorle  next,  as  being  the  great- 
est genius,  yet  I doubt  much  if  that  little  maid- 
en’s heart  did  not  put  Mr.  Alexander  Winthrop, 
her  affianced  lover,  high  above  all. 

There  was  one  thing  that  grieved  this  dear 
child,  and  it  was  so  strange  a grief  for  her  to 
have  had  at  that  period,  that  it  seems  a mystery 
to  me  how  she  ever  could  have  had  it.  It  was 
that  Mr.  Alexander  was  not  a great  writer.  She 
loved  him  very  dearly,  and  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Compton  loved  him,  and  they  talked  very  learn- 
edly together  for  hours  at  a time.  He  was  very 
clever,  was  this  Mr.  Alexander  Winthrop ; but 
oh,  if  he  would  only  write  books  like  Ivan  Thorle ! 

If  he  would  create  those  dear  stories — so  pure, 
so  good,  and  so  true ! If  he  would  make  those 
splendid  books  that  made  every  one  love  his 
fellow-men  better  when  he  hod  read  them,  and 
which  were  so  purely  written  that  a child  might 
understand  them ! If  he  would  only  do  this, 
she  told  him  many  times,  as  she  clung  to  his 
breast,  she  would  lie  as  happy  as  the  humming- 
birds that  lived  outside,  forever  in  the  sunshine  I 
And  Mr.  Alexander  would  stroke  her  brown 
hair,  and  kiss  her  white  forehead,  and  smiling 
mysteriously,  say,  “Some  time,  perhaps — * 

But  he  did  not  write  books,  and  Mill/  Dove 
was  sad. 

Her  sadness  was  now,  however,  for  the  mo- 
ment lost  in  the  perusal  of  Ivan  Thorle’s  last 
book,  “The  Ladder  of  Stars” — a strange,  won- 
derful mixture  of  romance  and  philosophy,  and 
Milly  pored  over  it  in  her  high-backed  chair, 
while  the  humming-birds  outside  looked  in  at 
her  with  their  sharp,  cunning  eyes,  and  said  to 
themselves,  as  they  saw  her  rosy  lips,  “Bless 
us  1 there  are  flowers  where  there  must  be  loads 
of  honey.  Let  us  go  iu  and  get  it !”  But  now 
and  then  these  rosy  flowers  had  a strange  way 
of  opening  with  a laughing  sound,  and  showing 
rows  of  white  seed  inside,  in  a manner  unlike 
any  flower  ever  before  seen ; so  that  the  hum- 
ming-birds thought  they  might  be  a dangerous 
sort  of  flower,  and  did  not  go  in.  Milly  was  over 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  “Lad- 
der of  Stars”  when  she  heard  a step  behind  her. 

She  turned,  and  beheld  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful ladies  she  had  ever  seen  standing  in  the 
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door- way.  A tall,  proud-looking  lady  she  was, 
with  bright  eyes,  and  fierce  lip,  and  the  small- 
est hands  in  the  world.  And  such  dress ! So 
rich,  and  elegant,  and  flowing!  Milly  thought 
she  was  a fairy.  Being  naturally  polite,  how- 
ever, even  to  fairies,  the  little  maiden  rose  and 
advanced  timidly  to  this  sultana.  The  lady  did 
not  keep  her  long  in  suspense. 

“ Your  name  is  Milly  Dove  ?”  she  said,  in  a 
commanding  voice. 

“ Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Milly,  half-frightened  at 
the  tone  of  the  question. 

“ You  are  going  to  marry  a man  calling  him- 
self Alexander  Winthrop.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  Milly’s  limbs  began  to  trem- 
ble at  this  point 

“You  must  not  marry  him.” 

“Why,  ma’am?”  Milly’s  strength  began  to 
come  back  a little. 

“ Because  he  would  make  you  unhappy.” 

“How  do  you  know,  ma’am?”  Oh!  Milly 
Dove,  Milly  Dove ! where  did  you  pick  up  the 
Socratic  mode  of  reasoning  ? 

“Because  I know  it,”  said  the  sultana,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  “ You  can  not  marry  him.  He 
loves  me.  I know  he  does!”  she  continued, 
passionately. 

“Ho  loves  me  better!”  said  Milly,  quietly. 
“ I know  it,  for  he  told  me  so.” 

“ You  I love  you  better ! Listen,  child.  You 
do  not  know  this  man.  He  is  proud,  wealthy, 
learned,  a genius,  and  courted  by  all  the  world. 
His  sphere  in  life  rolls  through  another  orbit 
than  yours.  His  genius,  his  tastes,  his  friend- 
ships will  all  separate  him  from  you.  He  thinks 
he  loves  you  now;  well,  in  three  months  he 
will  be  disenchanted.  He  will  neglect  you — 
ill-treat  you,  perhaps — laugh  at  your  ill-breed- 
ing, sport  with  your  ignoranoe,  and  break  your 
heart.  Bo  warned  in  time.  Here ! I am  rich. 
You  shall  have  money,  as  much  money  as  you 
wish,  if  you  fly  this  place  and  promise  never  to 
see  Alexander  Wfinthrop  again.  I will  make 
you  wealthy,  happy,  every  thing  you  wish,  only 
leave  me  my  love ! leave  me  my  love !” 

She  held  out  a purse  to  Milly  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  splendid  form  literally  shook  with  pas- 
sion. Poor  Milly  was  thunderstruck ; she  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Oh!  how  she  wished  for  either 
Alexander  or  Mr.  Compton. 

“Ma’am,”  said  she,  at  last,  “I  don’t  wont 
money.  I never  knew  that  Mr.  Alexander  was 
rich ; but  it  makes  no  matter  to  me  whether  he 
is  or  not.  I know  he  loves  me ; for  he  said  so, 
and  he  never  tells  a lie.  Therefore  I can  not 
do  as  you  wish  me.  I am  sorry,  ma’am,  that 
you  should  love  Mr.  Alexander  too.” 

“But  you  must,  I tell  you — you  must,  girl! 
You  shall  not  wed  him ! He  is  mine ! Do  you 
not  know — ■” 

“ She  does  not  know,  Miss  Helen  de  Ilham,” 
said  Mr.  Alexander  himself,  stepping,  at  this 
juncture,  out  of  the  shop,  and  patting  his  arm 
around  Milly’s  waist. 

“Oh!  yon  are  here,  Sir!”  said  Miss  De  Rham, 
with  ft  ^corsfo!  '^jjtjfcher  upper  lip.  “ Enjoy- 


ing  love  in  a cottage,  which,  no  doubt,  you 
taste  merely  as  a literary  experience  to  be 
made  serviceable  in  your  next  book.  It  is  a 
pretty  idyl.” 

“ Madam,”  said  Alexander,  “ let  me  hear  no 
unworthy  sneers  against  a love  so  pure  that  you 
could  not  understand  it.  Milly,  as  this  lady  has 
thought  fit  to  intrude  herself  on  my  privacy  and 
yours,  it  is  fit  that  you  should  learn  the  history 
of  our  connection.” 

“Tell  it,  Sir,  by  all  means,”  said  Miss  De 
Rham,  seating  herself  in  a chair;  “you  are  ac- 
customed to  weave  romances.” 

“ I tell  the  truth,  madam,  always ; and  if  I 
did  not,  this  pure  mind  here  is  too  trne  a touch- 
stone not  to  detect  the  falsehood.  Milly,  that 
handsome  lady  there  was  once  my  friend.  I 
believe  I loved  her,  for  she  was  beautiful  and 
gifted.  We  were  much  together,  and  I under- 
stand that  she  expressed  admiration  for  my  tal- 
ents. I thought  her  honest,  and  I loved  her  for 
her  honesty ; for  she  was  one  of  those  who  could 
talk  with  that  frank  bluntness  that  so  well  sim- 
ulates sincerity.  Well,  she  was  ambitious ; she 
wanted  to  be  a goddess,  when  she  was  only  a 
woman ; she  wished  to  write,  when  God  had 
only  given  her.  the  power  to  appreciate.  She 
came  to  me  one  day  with  a poem — a beautiful 
poem,  which  she  6aid  she  had  written.  I got  it 
published  for  her ; it  was  admired  every  where. 

On  the  strength  of  it  she  rose  to  the  reputation 
of  a woman  of  genius.  Well,  Milly,  it  was  all 
a lie ! — an  acted,  a spoken,  a perpetuated  lie!— 
the  poem  was  not  hers.  It  was  written  for 
her  by  a protlgd  of  hers,  who  betrayed  her 
trust,  and  the  whole  thing  was  -discovered.  I 
left  Miss  De  Rham,  Milly  Dove,  to  the  shame, 
which,  if  she  had  a heart,  ought  to  have  eaten 
it  out.” 

“ And  yon  could  not  discover  the  diflferenoe 
between  an  innocent  piece  of  vanity  and  a 
crime ! Oh,  Ivan  Thorle,  in  spite  of  all  your 
knowledge  you  know  not  the  world !” 

“ I do  not  wish  to  know  it  better,  Miss  De 
Rham.  Leave  me  and  my  bride  in  ignorance 
and  peace.  Go,  madam,  back  to  your  town  lux- 
ury and  refined  atmosphere,  where  pretty  names 
are  given  to  bad  deeds.  I wish  to  remain  un- 
molested with  that  pure  love  which  will  ever  be 
a mystery  to  you.  Go !” 

“ What  name  did  she  call  yon  ?”  cried  Milly 
Dove,  breathlessly,  as  the  proud  lady  swept 
scornfully  out  through  the  little  shop. 

“ Milly,  you  may  now  know  what  I have  long 
concealed.  I am  Ivan  Thorle  P* 

“You?  you?  Oh,  I am  so  glad — so  glad — 
so  glad ! Dear  Alexander,  I have  now  nothing 
to  wish  for.” 

“But  I have,  dear  Milly!” 

Those  who  have  read  Alexander  Winthrop’s 
latest  and  best  novel,  “The  Village  Bride,” will 
see  there  how  happily  he  and  Milly  and  Mr. 
Compton  lived  together;  and  they  will  recog- 
nize in  the  lecturer  on  Woman’s  Rights  the  por- 
trait of  Miss  De  Rham, 
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THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ELECTIONS  have  been  held  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  past  month,  but 
up  to  the  time  of  closing  this  Record  full  returns 
have  not  been  received.  In  Tennessee,  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  Democratic  candidate,  is  re-elected 
Governor  over  M.  P.  Gentry,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Whigs  and  Americans.  In  North  Carolina 
the  Democrats  are  believed  to  have  elected  six  of 
the  eight  Members  of  Congress,  the  Americans 
electing  the  other  two.  In  Kentucky  the  Ameri- 
cans are  reported  to  have  elected  a majority  of  the 
Congressional  delegation.  Very  serious  riots  oc- 
curred at  Louisville  on  the  day  of  election,  August 
7th,  between  the  Irish  and  Americans,  in  which 
tire-arms  were  freely  used  on  both  sides,  buildings 
were  burned,  and  some  twenty  persons  lost  tlieir 
lives.  According  to  the  reports  thus  far  received, 
the  Irish  were  the  aggressors,  as  they  are  charged 
with  having  interfered  with  the  Americans  at  the 
polls,  and  with  having  been  armed  in  preparation 
for  such  a conflict.  The  canvass  in  Kentucky  has 
been  conducted  with  great  bitterness  and  animos- 
ity. From  Alabama  we  have  not  yet  sufficient  re- 
turns to  warrant  an  opinion  as  to  the  result. 

Affairs  in  Kansas  Territory  have  attracted  very 
general  attention  during  tho  month.  The  Legis- 
lature met,  under  the  summons  of  the  Governor,  at 
Pawnee,  on  the  2d  of  July — the  Council  consisting 
of  sixteen,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
twenty-six  members.  Its  first  act  w*as  to  declare 
the  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  at 
the  first  election  regular  members — ignoring  en- 
tirely the  question  of  the  legality  of  those  votes, 
and  the  Governor’s  proclamation  ordering  a new 
election.  An  act  was  then  passed  to  remove  the 
seal  of  government  temporarily  to  the  Shawmee 
Manual  Labor  School.  On  the  6th,  a Message  was 
received  from  the  Governor  vetoing  this  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to 
designate  a place  for  the  temporary  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  that  pow*er  being  conferred  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  Governor.  The  bill  was  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  Governor.  On  the  16th  the  Legislature  as- 
sembled at  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School,  and 
several  bills  were  at  once  introduced.  Among  them 
were  acts  authorizing  the  confinement  of  criminals 
in  the  jails  of  the  State  of  Missouri ; requiring  all 
emigrants  to  take  an  oath  to  execute  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  declaring  infamous  any  person 
convicted  of  propagating  abolition  sentiments,  or 
inciting  slaves  to  leave  their  masters.  The  Gov- 
ernor refused  to  sanction  any  of  the  bills  passed,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Legislature  was  not  lawfully 
assembled.  The  Legislature  then  appointed  a 
Committee  to  dsaft  a Memorial  to  the  President, 
requesting  the  removal  of  Governor  Reeder,  and 
the  appointment  of  a successor.  Meantime  steps 
had  been  taken  at  Washington  which  led  to  the 
same  result.  On  the  12th  of  June,  as  stated  in  our 
last,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  Mr.  Reeder 
that  certain  charges  had  been  preferred  against 
him  connected  with  an  alleged  illegal  purchase  of 
lands  on  the  Indian  reservation  in  Kansas,  and  that 
unless  these  charges  should  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained he  would  be  removed  from  office.  On  the 
26th,  after  his  arrival  at  Kansas,  Governor  Reeder 
replied,  denying  that  he  had  ever  made  any  such 


had  only  agreed  to 


purchase  the  lands  if  the  bargain  should  meet  the 
approval  of  the  President,  and  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  before  President  Pierce,  awaiting  his  ac- 
tion. Accompanying  this  letter  w*ere  several  doc- 
uments tending  to  sustain  the  legality  of  his  action 
in  the  matter.  On  the  26th  of  July  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  papers  had  been  sub- 
mitted, advised  the  President  not  to  sanction  the 
contracts  which  Governor  Reeder  had  agreed  to 
make ; and  the  President’s  decision  to  this  effect 
was  announced  to  Governor  Reeder  in  a letter 
dated  August  2.  But,  meantime,  a letter  from  the 
State  Department,  dated  July  28,  apprised  Gov- 
ernor Reeder  that  his  explanations  wrere  not  satla- 
factory ; and  that,  for  that  as  w'ell  as  other  reasons, 
his  functions  and  authority  as  Governor  of  Kansas 

were  terminated. Questions  of  a good  deal  of 

legal  as  well  as  general  interest  have  arisen  at 
Philadelphia  in  connection  with  the  rescue  of  sun- 
dry slaves,  w’hom  John  II.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  the 
United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  was  taking 
with  him  to  New  York,  where  he  intended  to  em- 
bark for  Central  America.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
while  the  party  were  on  board  the  steamboat, 

Mr.  Passmore  Williamson  stepped  up  to  the  ne- 
groes and  informed  them  that  they  were  legally 
free.  While  ho  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Wheel- 
er, the  slaves  were  removed  by  a party  of  colored 
persons.  Mr.  Wheeler  at  once  procured  from 
Judge  Kane,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  directing  Mr.  Williamson 
to  bring  the  slaves  before  the  Judge.  To  this  writ 
Mr.  Williamson  responded  by  declaring  that  the 
slaves  were  not  then,  and  had  not  at  any  time  been 
in  his  possession,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore 
produce  them.  Mr.  Wheeler’s  counsel  moved  that 
Williamson  be  committed  to  jail  for  contempt  of 
court  in  not  obeying  the  writ.  On  the  27th  of  July 
Judge  Kane  delivered  an  opinion  deciding  that  the 
evidence  contradicted  Mr.  Williamson’s  declara- 
tion, and  that  he  was  therefore  guilty  of  contempt 
in  not  producing  the  slaves.  The  Judge  further 
said  he  w*as  not  aware  of  any  law*  of  Pennsylvania 
w*hich  could  divest  the  rights  of  property  of  a dti-  t 
zen  of  North  Carolina,  nor  that  it  w*ould  be  valid 
if  it  did  exist.  He  accordingly  committed  Mr. 
Williamson  for  contempt.  Application  was  made 
to  Chief-Justice  Lewis,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court, 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  this  decision  might 
be  reviewed;  but  Ire  refused  to  issue  it  on  the 
ground  that  one  court  could  not  interfere  w ith  the 

action  of  another  in  cases  of  contempt. -Further 

intelligence  of  the  Kinney  Expedition  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  schooner  Emma,  in  which  Col.  Kinney 
took  his  departure  with  part  of  his  force,  was  w*reck- 
ed,  and  her  officers  and  crew  were  taken  into  Ja- 
maica, w here  they  procured  another  vessel,  the  Hun- 
tress, with  which  they  left  Jamaica  on  the  I3th  of 
July,  and  reached  San  Juan  on  the  16th.  Being  in- 
formed a British  war  steamer  was  prepared  to  oppose 
their  landing,  Colonel  Kinney  went  ashore  w ithout 
making  himself  known,  but  was  soon  recognized 
by  the  inhabitants  and  received  with  cordiality. 

Mr.  John  L.  Nelson,  United  Stales  agent  at  Turk’s 
Island,  had  joined  the  expedition.  The  day  a/ter 
his  arrival  Colonel  Kinney  was  waited  on  byiho 
British  Consul  and  Captain  Dobbie,1  of  the  war 
steamer  Buzzard,  to  whom  he  g*vfc  f\ill  explana- 
tions of  his  plans — declaring  that  his  views  were 
perfectly  peaceful,  that  he  desired  only  to  colon* 
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ize  and  settle  certain  lands  to  which  he  believed 
he  had  a good  title,  and  that  if  his  title  proved  not 
to  be  good,  he  should  withdraw'.  He  was  intend- 
ing to  leave  for  his  settlement  at  an  early  day. 

Colonel  Walker’s  success  was  not  as  great  as  was  at 
tirst  reported.  He  arrived,  w ith  fifty-six  men,  at 
Realejo  ou  the  14tli  of  June,  and  w'as  sent  by  the  rev- 
olutionary President  of  Leon,  in  whose  service  he 
had  enlisted,  to  Rivas,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th. 
Ha  had  been  joined  by  about  150  Central  American 
troops,  and  with  this  force  met  a body  of  govern- 
ment troops  who  were  assembled  to  receive  them. 
His  new  recruits  soon  ran  aw'ay,  abandoning  Wal- 
ker and  his  party,  who  fortified  themselves  in  a 
private  house,  and  sustained  an  attack  for  some 
time,  but  finally  broke  out  and  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy  to  the  coast,  where  they  pro- 
cured a schooner  and  departed.  Colonel  Walker 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  large  numbers  of  the 
people  would  join  him,  but  in  this,  as  the  event 

proved,  he  was  deceived. In  reply  to  a letter 

asking  permission  to  use  his  name  as  a candidate 
for  Congress  in  Mississippi,  General  Quitman  sa}rs 
that  he  has  no  objection,  provided  he  can  act  upon 
his  own  opinions  on  public  affairs.  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  regards  slavery  as  a great  interest, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to 
foster  and  protect — that  the  maintenance  of  slavery 
in  Cuba  is  essential  to  the  security  of  our  own  in- 
stitutions, and  that  our  government,  instead  of 
thwarting,  should  encourage  the  diffusion  of  re- 
publican institutions  throughout  this  continent. 
—A  grand  council  of  all  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  in  Michigan  was  held  at  Detroit  on  the 
27th  of  July,  to  meet  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner for  the  purpose  of  making  such  treaty  ar- 
rangements as  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
their  condition. Several  serious  and  fatal  acci- 

dents have  occurred  during  the  month  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  powder-mill  of  Mr. 
Garreche  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  exploded  on 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  August,  killing  six  men, 
severely  wounding  as  many  more,  and  destroying 
a large  amount  of  property. The  steamer  Gen- 

eral McDonald,  during  an  excursion  trip  on  the 
Delaware  river,  came  in  collision  with  a schooner 
on  the  4th  of  August,  and  ten  or  fifteen  of  her  pas- 
sengers were  drowned.  The  steamer  Lancaster , 
on  the  Ohio,  burst  her  boiler  on  the  1st,  and  five 
or  six  persons  on  board,  Irish  laborers,  wrere  killed. 

From  California  our  advices  are  to  the  IGth  of 
July.  The  news  is  not  important.  Governor 
Bigler  had  been  nominated  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  Governor.  There  w'as  a general  depres- 
sion in  commercial  matters,  and  real  estate,  with 
produce  of  all  sorts,  had  fallen  greatly  in  price. 
Two  or  three  duels  had  taken  place,  in  one  of 
which  the  French  Consul,  M.  Dillon,  took  part  as 
one  of  the  principals. 

MEXICO. 

Further  differences  have  arisen  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Mexico  and  the  United  States ; and  a 
late  arrival  announces  that  our  Minister  had  de- 
clared his  relations  with  Mexico  to  be  broken  off. 
This  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  by 
the  Mexican  government  of  a Cuban  who  had  fled 
from  punishment  for  some  political  offenses,  and 
whom  the  Mexican  authorities  sent  back  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  American  Minister,  who  wished 
him  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States.  Several  Amer- 
ican citizens,  it  is  said,  have  been  arrested  in  Mex- 
ico andcorfAirfi  Lt<  <*  Jq  prison  upon  the  most  frivo- 


lous charges.  It  is  rumored  that  satisfactory  ex- 
planations on  some  of  these  points  have  been  made ; 
but  the  latest  intelligence  announced  that  Mr.  Gads- 
den had  left  the  Capital  for  Vera  Cruz,  on  his  wav 
home.  The  domestic  affairs  of  Mexico  are  in  ?a 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  state.  Seftor  Almonte, 
the  Minister  to  the  United  States,  has  been  re- 
called, and  M.  Vidal  y Kivas,  who  married  the 
mother-in-law  of  Santa  Anna,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Santa  Anna  lately  assembled  his 
State  Council,  and  questioned  them  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a new  organization  of  the  government. 
Upon  their  advice,  it  was  decided  that  a new  Con- 
stitution should  be  promulgated  upon  the  basis  of 
a representative  republic.  In  the  course  of  a fort- 
night Santa  Anna  changed  his  ground,  declared 
that  the  country  needed  no  new  Constitution,  and 
that  the  Council  had  promulgated  revolutionary 
principles  and  ideas.  Meantime  insurrectionary 
movements  are  rife  in  various  sections  of  the  conn- 
try.  In  the  department  of  Mexico  the  rebels  are 
still  in  strong  force,  and  have  achieved  important 
successes  over  the  Government  troops.  The  at- 
tempted negotiations  with  the  insurgents  of  Micho- 
acan  have  failed.  At  Guerro,  Alvarez  has  issued 
decrees  allowing  all  Mexicans  and  foreigners  to 
explore  the  gold  mines  recently  discovered  near 
Acapulco;  the  Government,  however,  pronounces 
all  these  decrees  void.  In  San  Luis  a recent  at- 
tempt at  insurrection  w as  speedily  suppressed.  At 
Puebla,  about  the  middle  of  July,  an  outbreak  oc- 
curred, which  was,  how'ever,  soon  put  down,  and 
two  officers  connected  with  it  were  taken  and  shot. 
In  the  districts  of  Cordova  and  Orizaba  the  revo- 
lution continued  in  full  force.  On  the  northern 
frontier  the  rebellion  is  still  more  formidable  and 
successful.  The  whole  population  has  pronounced 
against  Santa  Anna ; and  at  our  latest  dates,  the 
24th  of  July,  General  Woll  was  engaged  in  fortify- 
ing himself  at  Matamoras  against  an  expected  at- 
tack of  the  insurgents,  who  wrere  under  command 
of  General  Garza.  A battle  w'as  daily  anticipated, 
which  would  decide  the  contest. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  month  has  been  distinguished  in  England 
by  another  ministerial  crisis,  which  had  no  other 
result,  however,  than  the  w ithdrawal  of  Lord  John 
Russell  from  the  Cabinet.  After  he  returned  from 
Vienna,  and  announced  the  failure  of  all  attempts 
to  negotiate  a peace,  Lord  John  Russell  made  a 
speech  in  Parliament,  earnestly  urging  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  w'ar,  since  no  path  was  open  for 
an  honorable  peace.  Count  Buol,  the  Austrian 
minister,  soon  after  published  a dispatch  stating 
that  Austria  had  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  given  his  assent,  but  which 
the  Cabinets  of  England  and  France  had  rejected. 
In  reply  to  a question  from  Sir  J.  Walsh  in  the 
Hoiffce  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  July,  Lord  John 
admitted  the  substantial  truth  of  this  statement. 
On  the  5th  the  matter  was  made  the  topic  of  a long 
debate,  W'hich  was  continued  from  day  to  day.  All 
the  papers  relating  to  the  negotiation  were  soon  after 
published.  From  these  and  from  the  debates  it  ap- 
pears that  when  the  Vienna  Conference  wras  first 
opened,  the  question  came  up  by  what  means  the 
third  of  the  four  points  to  which  all  the  pow  ers,  Rus- 
sia included,  had  given  their  assent,  and  which  had 
for  its  object  the  termination  of  the  Russian  prepon- 
derance in  the  Black  Sea,  could  be  secured.  The 
English  and  French  envoys  urged  that  it  should 
be  done  by  requiring  Ru^a  to  agree  to  a limitation 
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of  the  fleet  she  should  be  Allowed  to  maintain  there. 
The  most  strenuous  efforts,  however,  failed  to  in- 
duce Austria  to  say  that  she  would  insist  upon  this 
condition,  and  regard  its  rejection  by  Russia  as  a 
casus  belli . After  long  discussions,  on  the  lfith  of 
April  Count  Buol  proposed  that  the  end  desired 
should  be  sought  by  a system  of  countesyoise — pro- 
viding that  the  fleet  of  the  Allies  in  the  Black  Sea 
might  always  be  increased  pari  passu  with  any  in- 
crease in  the  Russian  fleet.  This  was  strenuously 
combatted  by  both  the  French  and  English  Minis- 
ters ; but  it  was  found  that  Austria  was  immov- 
able, and,  in  the  hope  that  her  active  co-operation 
in  the  war  might  be  secured  in  the  event  of  the 
rejection  of  her  own  ultimatum,  both  Lord  John 
Russell  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  proposition.  It 
was,  however,  promptly  and  decisively  rejected  by 
the  Emperor  of  France  and  the  English  Cabinet. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  accordingly  resigned  his  post 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ; Lord  John  Russell, 
on  the  other  hand,  fearing  that  his  withdrawal 
might  give  rise  to  dissensions,  kept  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  For  this  he  was  very  sharply  censured 
by  Disraeli,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
all  the  members  who  spoke  upon  the  subject,  and 
so  strong  was  the  current  of  feeling  against  him 
that  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  by  Sir  William  Molesworth.  The  de- 
bates on  these  topics  were  able  and  interesting,  but 
we  have  stated  the  point  on  which  they  turned. 
—On  the  20th  of  July,  a government  proposal 
to  guarantee  the  Turkish  loan  of  five  millions 
sterling,  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a majority  of  only  three  votes. Very  remark- 

able demonstrations  have  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction,  by  Lord  Robert  Gros- 
venor,  of  a bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  drink,  and  the  running  of  public 
vehicles  on  the  Sabbath.  The  bill  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  laboring  classes  of 
opportunities  for  recreation,  and  for  purchasing 
necessaries  of  life  which  they  now  enjoy.  The 
next  Sabbath  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people 
assembled  in  Hyde  Park,  the  aristocratic  prom- 
enade of  London,  and  hailed  the  equipages  of  the 
nobility  with  shouts  of 44  Go  to  Church!”  etc.,  etc., 
doing  no  violence,  but  expressing  very  strong  re- 
sentment at  the  attempt  of  the  nobility  to  deprive 
the  poor  of  privileges  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed. The  next  Sunday  the  demonstration  was 
repeated,  and  the  police  created  great  excitement 
by  harsh  treatment  of  persons  assembled  there. 
The  conduct  of  the  police  was  severely  censured  in 
Parliament,  and  has  been  since  made  the  subject  of 
investigation.  Lord  Grosvenor,  under  this  press- 
ure of  public  sentiment,  withdrew  the  bill. 

Lord  Raglan’s  death  in  the  Crimea  was  announced 
in  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  July  by  a message  from 
the  Queen.  An  annuity  of  £1000  was  voted  to  his 
widow,  and  a pension  of  £2000  a year  to  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Raglan,  with  remainder  to  his  next  heir. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  France  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the 
2d  of  July,  and  was  opened  by  a brief  address  from 
the  Emperor,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  confer- 
ences at  Vienna  had  not  resulted  in  peace,  and  that 
Austria  had  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  the 
Western  Powers.  Bills  were  speedily  passed  au- 
thorizing a war  loan  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  tbs  levy  of  140,000  men  fbr  the 
•ervic^of^flSjff,  iqA  ^eHmposition  of  several  new 


taxes.  The  loan  was  at  once  taken.  Active  pre- 
parations are  made  in  Paris  for  the  reception  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  whose  visit  is  fixed  for  the  16th 
of  August. 

In  Austria  the  failure  of  the  Conferences  has 
given  a new  turn  to  political  events.  Count  Buol 
issued  a circular  letter  explanatory  of  the  position 
Austria  had  taken,  and  intimating  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Western  Powers  had  rejected  her  proposals, 
they  could  no  longer  consider  her  bound  to  make 
common  cause  in  the  w*ar  with  them.  Prussia 
has  published  a declaration  of  assent  to  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  appearances  indicate  a closer  union 
of  the  two  countries  upon  a common  policy.  It  is 
said  that  the  agents  of  Russia  meantime  are  un- 
usually active  in  securing  the  alliance  of  Austria. 

In  correspondence  that  has  recently  taken  place, 

Count  Nesselrode  expresses  warm  satisfaction  at 
the  course  pursued  by  Austria,  declares  that  Rus- 
sia views  with  satisfaction  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  the  Principalities,  and  that  her  armies  will  be 
now,  as  formerly,  at  the  service  of  Austria. 

In  Italy  there  are  indications  of  growing  discon- 
tent, which  awaken  a good  deal  of  alarm.  Insur- 
rectionary movements  have  been  detected  in  vari- 
ous quarters.  The  Austrian  garrison  in  Lombardy 
has  been  very  largely  increased.  M ilan  is  occupied 
by  over  18,000  Austrian  troops,  and  a line  of  de- 
fense has  been  established  from  that  city  to  Brescia. 
Apprehensions  are  entertained  of  republican  move- 
ments in  most  of  the  Italian  States,  except  in  Naples, 
where  the  fear  is  of  a military  insurrection.  .^Sev- 
eral military  officers  have  been  arrested. 

THE  CRIMEA. 

Details  of  the  repulse  of  the  attack  of  the  18th 
of  June  upon  the  Malakoff  and  Redan  batteries, 
which  was  announced  in  our  last  Record,  have  sinoe 
been  received,  and  show  it  to  have  been  a serious 
affair.  The  Mamelon,  a work  erected  by  the  Rus- 
sians since  ths  commencement  of  the  siege  for  the 
protection  of  the  Malakoff,  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French.  On  the  18th  they  advanced 
to  the  assault  of  the  latter,  which  they  attempted 
with  three  very  heavy  columns — each  of  which 
was  8 wept  back  with  dreadful  slaughter.  The 
English  made  an  attack  upon  the  Redan  at  neariy 
the  same  time,  though  the  French  complain  that  it 
was  commenced  too  late  to  operate  as  a diversion 
in  their  favor.  It  failed,  however,  and  both  the 
allied  armies  were  driven  back  with  very  heavy 
loss.  Since  that  time,  up  to  our  latest  dates,  no 
active  operations  have  taken  place,  though  the 
French  are  pushing  their  parallels  toward  the 
Malakoff  with  the  design  of  renewing  the  assault ; 
the  Russians  are  also  active  in  strengthening  their 
defenses,  which  are  of  earth,  and  therefore  more 
easily  thrown  up,  and  less  easily  demolished  than 
masonry. — Lord  Raglan  died  on  the  28th  of  June, 
after  only  a few  days’  illness.  Funeral  honors 
were  paid  to  his  remains,  w hich  were  removed  to 
England.  General  Simpson  succeeds  him  in  the 
chief  command. — Among  the  losses  of  the  Rus- 
sians is  reported  that  of  General  Todleben,  the 
young  engineer  to  whom  b awarded  the  credit  of 
the  skillful  and  successful  defense  of  Sebastopol. — 

It  is  stated  that  a Russian  force  of  40,000  men  has 
invested  the  city  of  Kars,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
held  by  the  Turks.  A portion  of  the  Turkish  army 
at  the  Dardanelles  recently  mutinied  against  the 
British  officers  under  whom  they  serve : the  En- 
glish were  obliged  to  fire  upon  them  with  grape 
before  they  could  reduce  them  to  order. 
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History  of  the  Council  of  Trent y from  the  French 
of  L.  F.  Buxgener,  edited  by  John  M‘Clintock, 
DJX  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
importance  of  this  celebrated  Council  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome,  is 
forcibly  stated  by  the  American  editor  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  seasonable  volume.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  Church  were  first  reduced  to  a 
definite  and  permanent  form  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Her  acknowledged  creed  is  contained  only 
in  the  decrees  and  acts  of  that  body.  The  Apos- 
tolic and  Nicene  creeds  are  iield  in  common  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  No  separate  formulary 
or  catechism  gives  an  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith.  They  are  to  be 
found  alone  in  the  Tridentine  canons.  As  is  re- 
marked by  Mohler,  the  most  able  theologian  of  that 
Church  since  the  days  of  Bellarmine : “ Every  oth- 
er writing  that  may  bear  such  a title  is  only  a de- 
duction from  this  formulary,  or  a nearer  definition, 
illustration,  or  application  of  its  contents,  or  is  in 
part  onljr  regulated  by  it,  or  in  any  case  obtains  a 
value  only  by  agreement  with  it,  and  hence  can 
not,  in  point  of  dignity,  bear  a comparison  with 
the  original  itself.”  The  Council  of  Trent,  more- 
over, dates  the  commencement  of  a new  era  in  the 
papal  power,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Catholic 
dogmas.  Though  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting limits  to  the  papal  authority,  its  result  was 
directly  the  reverse.  From  every  struggle  among 
its  members  the  Pope  emerged  with  fresh  strength. 
The  very  Council  that  was  to  bind  his  hands  placed 
In  them  new  weapons.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise a stronger  control  over  bishops,  priests,  and 
laity  than  had  been  dreamed  of  before.  Intrusted 
with  the  authority  to  interpret  the  decrees  of  the 
Council,  the  Pope  is  empowered  to  make  any  rule 
of  faith  or  conduct  at)iis  pleasure.  The  history  of 
an  assembly  which  has  exercised  such  a pervading 
influence  over  the  modern  religious  world  can  not 
fail  to  be  a subject  of  deep  interest  with  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  readers.  It  is  a curious  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  pretensions  and  character  of  the  men 
who  thus,  in  fact,  moulded  the  theological  opin- 
ions of  a large  portion  of  Christendom  in  after  ages. 
Happily  wo  are  at  no  loss  for  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.  The  first  published  history 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  the  famous  work  of 
Father  Sarpi,  which,  though  originally  appearing 
under  another  name,  is  universally  ascribed  to  his 
pen.  This  production,  though  entirely  destitute  of 
philosophical  acumen,  and  often  inaccurate  in  its 
historical  details,  is  a vigorous  satirical  comment 
an  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  Upon  its  first 
appearance  it  made  a profound  impression  through- 
out Europe,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  for 
its  refutation  by  the  Roman  Court.  A large  body 
of  materials  for  this  purpose  was  collected  by  the 
Jesuit  Alciati,  but  he  died  in  1571,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  After  his  death  the  task  w'as 
resumed  by  Pallavicino,  who  published  his  cele- 
brated history  of  the  Council  in  1656.  These  two 
writers  have  been  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  until  w ithin  a comparatively  recent  period. 
In  German  there  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Council  by  Salig,  and  in  French  by  Dupin,  and  in 
England  valuable  materials  for  the  purpose  have 
been  collected  by  Mendham.  A popular  history 
has  lately'  been  published  in  London  by  Buckley. 
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Nothing,  however,  has  been  presented  on  this  sub- 
ject of  so  striking  and  readable  a character  as  this 
work  by  Bungener.  It  has  nothing  of  the  air  of  a 
dry  chronicle.  With  singular  dramatic  skill,  great 
power  of  grouping  as  well  as  of  characterization, 
and  the  command  of  a fresh  and  vigorous  diction, 
the  author  transfuses  his  own  spirit  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past,  and  reproduces  the  faded  scenes 
of  antiquity  in  almost  their  natural  glow  and  vital- 
ity. Nor  is  he  deficient  in  the  less  imposing  but 
equally  essential  qualities  of  the  successful  histo- 
rian— thoroughness  of  research  and  accuracy  of 
statement.  “He  uses  his  sources  carefully  and 
conscientiously ; few  facts  of  any  importance  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Trent  are  omitted ; few  are 
stated  out  of  their  proper  and  living  connections ; 
none  are  distorted  for  polemical  purposes.”  The 
translation  of  this  volume,  which  appears  to  have* 
been  made  with  care,  is  bv  Mr.  Scott  of  St.  An- 
drews, who  has  incorporated  with  it  the  last  notes 
and  additions  of  the  author,  made  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  original  work.  Besides  his  diligent 
editorial  supervision,  Dr.  M‘Clintock  has  given  a 
compact  summary  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
Council,  and  has  left  nothing  wanting  to  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  work. 

Memoirs  of  Janus  Gordon  Bennett  and  his  Times1 
by  a Journalist.  (Published  by  Stringer  and 
Townsend.)  The  history  of  the  newspaper  press 
in  this  country  furnishes  a most  expressive  com- 
mentary on  the  progress  of  American  enterprise 
and  cultivation.  Certainly  in  no  part  of  the  world 
have  more  boldness  and  energy  been  developed 
in  this  branch  of  periodical  literature  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  daily  press  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  is  probably  nowhere  surpassed  for  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  arrangements,  the  extent 
of  its  issues,  and  the  combination  of  business  force 
and  literary  talent  enlisted  in  its  service.  The 
life  of  a prominent  editor,  accordingly,  possesees 
a general  interest,  on  account  of  its  connection  with 
the  various  ramifications  of  society,  which  does  not 
always  attach  itself  to  the  career  of  a public  man. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  treated  his  subject 
from  the  above  point  of  view,  and,  starting  with 
the  biography  of  an  individual,  has  unfolded,  to 
some  extent,  a consecutive  panoramic  exhibition 
of  American  journalism  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  fulsome 
adulation,  nor  with  a partisan  zeal  for  a personal 
favorite,  but  with  perhaps  as  great  a degree  of  im- 
partiality as  is  consistent  with  the  mitigated  form 
of  hero-worship  which  doubtless  inspired  the  un- 
dertaking. A rapid  survey  of  the  ground  he  hae 
traversed  will  bring  up  many  curious  incidents  in 
the  progress  of  the  newspaper — that  great  Ameri- 
can institution — from  small  beginnings  to  its  pree- 
ent  state  of  palmy  prosperity. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  was  bom  in  a rural  lo- 
cality among  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  last 
year  of  the  last  century.  He  remained  at  school 
in  his  native  village  till  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he 
attended  a Catholic  seminary  for  two  or  three  years 
with  a view  of  entering  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
in  that  church.  His  biographer  relates,  “ that  ha 
was  a boy  of  good  natural  abilities,  of  a poetical 
turn  of  mind,  enthusiastic,  fond  of  solitary  rambles, 
punctilious  on  points  of  honor  with  his  school-mates, 
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and  full  of  self-confidence.  His  habits  were  good ; 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  zeal,  and  had  an  am- 
bition to  excel  in  every  thing  he  undertook.” 

At  Aberdeen  he  pursued  the  usual  routine  of 
college  life,  besides  being  an  omnivorous  reader. 
He  belonged  to  a literary  club  which  used  to  meet 
in  the  same  room  where  Byron  conned  his  youth- 
ful tasks.  This  w'as  about  the  time  that  the  fiery 
bard  “woke  up  in  the  morning  and  found  himself 
famous and,  as  a matter  of  course,  the  hot-head- 
ed, ingenuous  juveniles  of  Aberdeen  soon  made  him 
an  object  to  swear  by.  Young  Bennett,  it  would 
seem,  did  not  escape  the  contagious  influence.  He 
became  froward  and  self-willed,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  mounted  the  Byron  shirt-collar,  or 
like  other  devotees  of  that  period,  grew  gloomy 
and  lacrymose,  or  began  to  “ whine  and  put  the 
finger  i-the-eye.”  He  w'as  but  a boy  when  he 
broke  loose  from  the  restraints  of  school  and  set 
up  for  his  own  master.  The  prospect  of  eminence 
in  the  Church  had  no  charms  for  his  young  ambi- 
tion. He  soon  threw  divinity  to  the  dogs,  divid- 
ing his  time  between  study  and  travel  over  “ his 
native  heather,”  until  his  embarkation  for  America. 
This  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1819.  It  w'as  the 
result  of  a sudden  impulse,  not  of  sober  judgment. 
Meeting  a literary  associate  one  day  in  the  street, 
he  was  told  by  him  that  he  was  about  to  go  to 
America.  He  at  once  decided  to  accompany  him, 
wishing,  as  he  said,  “ to  see  the  place  where  Frank- 
lin was  bom.”  Except  a small  purse  sufficient  to 
defray  his  expenses  for  a few  days  upon  his  arrival, 
his  cash  was  obviously  minus.  After  a tedious 
passage  he  landed  at  Halifax,  and  at  once  seeking 
employment,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a Scotch  dom- 
inie, commenced  the  labors  of  his  new  life  by  teach- 
ing. This  thankless  drudgery — worse  at  that  day 
than  the  present — was  little  to  his  taste.  He  soon 
threw  it  up  and  betook  himself  to  Boston.  The 
sight  of  that  ancient  city  aroused  all  his  latent 
“ entusimusy.”  Franklin  had  long  been  an  en- 
chantment to  his  imagination — a novel  use,  by- 
the-by,  for  the  venerable  Doctor — and  Boston  ap- 
peared to  his  idolizer  as  “the  residence  of  a friend, 
and  associate,  and  acquaintance.”  He  was  also 
wonderfully  moved  by  Bunker’s  Hill  and  other 
scenes  in. “the  holy  struggle  for  Independence.” 
“ Dorchester  Heights  seemed  almost  as  holy  ground 
a a Arthur’s  Seat  or  Salisbury  Craig.  Around  the 
isles  arose  the  waves  of  the  mirrored  bay.  Beyond 
was  Boston,  her  glittering  spires  rising  into  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  like  beacons  to  light  a world 
to  liberty.”  » 

In  spite  of  hia  patriotic  excitements,  the  young 
adventurer  had  but  a hard  time  of  it  in  Boston. 
At  first  he  had  neither  money  nor  employment, 
and  for  two  days  was  without  food,  nor  knew  of 
any  means  to  procure  it  except  by  begging.  But 
he  kept  up  a stout  heart,  and  sometimes  amused 
his  lonely  hours  by  attempts  in  verse.  At  length 
he  obtained  employment  as  a proof-reader  in  the 
oelebrated  printing-house  of  Wells  and  Lily,  but 
as  far  as  appears  scarcely  did  more  than  keep  soul 
and  body  together.  The  transition  from  this  post 
to  a connection  with  journalism  was  natural  and 
easy.  The  newspapers  of  the  principal  cities  at- 
tracted his  attention, and  suggested  embryo  schemes 
which  have  since  received  an  ample  completion. 
The  Boston  Galaxy,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, was  at  that  time  in  the  full  flush  of  au- 
dacity and  success.  Its  boldness,  its  piquancy,  and 
its  diablerie  made  itlumversallv  sought  and  feared. 
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The  influence  of  this  journal  was  not  lost  on  the 
observant  mind  of  Bennett.  But  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  him  to  strike  out  a similar  path  for 
himself.  He  leaves  Boston,  however,  in  1822,  and 
makes  his  way  to  New  York,  with  a burning  brain, 
though  with  a collapsed  purse.  Meeting  with  no 
success  in  his  first  experiment  as  a journalist,  ho 
accepted  a proposal  from  Mr.  Willington,  the  vet* 
eran  proprietor  of  the  Charleston  Courier , and  was 
for  some  time  employed  on  that  distinguished  news- 
paper, chiefly  in  translating  from  the  Spanish  jour- 
nals received  by  way  of  Havana.  He  returned  to 
Ne\v  York  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  and  soon  after 
issued  proposals  for  opening  a commercial  school 
This  project,  however,  if  carried  into  effect  at  all, 
which  is  somewhat  aoubtful,  soon  fell  through,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  Ml 
political  economy.  In  1825,  Mr.  Bennett  mads 
his  first  attempt  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a pub- 
lic journal.  This  w as  called  the  New  York  Courier, 
a weekly  paper  issued  on  Saturday  morning.  It 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  Mr.  Bennett  jvas  employed 
at  different  times  on  several  journals,  chiefly  onthi 
National  A dvocate , published  by  Mr.  Snowden.  In 
1826,  he  became  more  intimately  connected  with 
that  paper.  After  the  State  elections  of  that  year, 
he  began  his  career  as  an  active  politician,  discon- 
tinuing his  connection  with  the  National AdroeaU^ 
and  becoming  attached  to  the  Enquirer , of  which 
the  famous  Mr.  Noah  w'as  edi tor-in-chief.  After 
the  fusion  of  the  Courier  and  the  Enquirer , Mr. 
Bennett  became  an  associate  editor  of  the  new 
paper  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  This  journal  soon 
attracted  much  attention,  and  became  the  favorita 
organ  of  the  democracy.  Upon  its  abandonment 
of  the  Jackson  party  in  1832,  Mr.  Bennett  retired 
from  its  editorial  chair,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Neic  York  Gkbc 
This  was  a short-lived  concern,  and  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  a month  from  its  commence- 
ment. The  next  step  in  the  editorial  career  of  Mr. 
Bennett  was  the  purchase  bf  an  interest  in  the 
Pennsylvanian , published  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
lie  at  once  became  in  fact,  if  not  nominally,  the 
leading  conductor.  This  journal  took  a prominent 
share  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  day,  but  fail- 
ing to  win  the  confidence  of  many  influential  par- 
tisans with  w'hom  he  had  been  allied,  Mr.  Bennett 
withdrew  from  its  management  and  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  summer  of  1834.  After  various 
schemes  and  proposals,  the  first  number  of  ths 
Herald  wras  issued  May  6,  1835.  The  progress  of 
this  celebrated  journal  is  described  at  length  intha 
Memoirs,  furnishing  a curious  illustration  of  the 
gradual  development  of  the  newspaper  press  it 
New  York.  According  to  the  biographer,  the  char- 
acteristic  features  of  this  sheet  on  its  first  publica- 
tion w'erc  not  such  as  wrould  he  commended  by  tbs 
“ improved  taste  of  the  improved  hour,”  but  tht 
motives  of  its  editor  did  not  “ necessarily  indicate 
a callous  heart  or  a bad  temper.”  It  was  estab- 
lished in  the  midst  of  a fierce  newspaper  war ; wai 
the  subject  of  vehement  hostility;  and  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  its  founder  was  tempted  to  use  any 
weapon  at  his  command  to  overthrow'  its  strenuoua 
assailants. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Bennett,  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Herald,  is  fully  described 
and  freely  commented  on  in  the  closing  portion  of 
this  volume.  “His  character,”  says  the  writer, 

“ is  not  easily  defined,  because  the  immense  va- 
riety of  his  acta  puzzle  the  most  analytical  judg- 
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ment.  ...  In  him,  benevolence  and  conscientious- 
ness, acting  in  opposition  to  self-esteem,  and  in 
harmony  with  approbativeness,  ever  would  make 
him  the  friend  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and 
of  the  million  against  their  masters.  He  could  not 
be  an  aristocrat,  however  habitually  he  might  look 
with  contempt  upon  ignorance  and  brutal  natures. 
He  has  not  combativeness  so  fully  developed  as  to 
incite  him  to  hold  long  arguments,  or  to  become  a 
great  soldier.  With  his  perceptive  organs,  intui- 
tions, keen  memory,  and  moderate  comparison,  to- 
gether with  the  energy  derived  from  his  tempera- 
ment, he  would  excel  in  affairs  of  state  or  diplo- 
macy. His  attachment  to  family  and  home  is  strong, 
but  his  firmness  of  purpose  would  lead  him  to  con- 
trol this  for  the  great  aim  of  his  ambition.  His 
constructiveness  is  not  large,  but  he  would  be  swift 
to  perceive,  by  his  power  of  rapid  discernment,  the 
surest  course  of  action.  His  mind  is  not  narrow 
in  its  range,  but  enlarged,  discriminating,  and  com- 
prehensive. He  is  a close  observer  by  taste  and 
habit,  and  an  enthusiast  by  nature  in  science,  lit- 
erature, art,  and  human  progress.  Wound  his 
pride,  and  he  could  not  but  be  wounded  from  his 
heel  to  the  crown  of  his  head.  The  combination 
of  the  leading  activities  of  the  brain  could  produce 
nothing  less  than  that  masterly  moral  courage 
which  is  his  guardian  angel  in  every  crisis,  howso- 
ever troublesome  or  dangerous/’ 

Letters  to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happiness , by 
Catherine  E.  Beecher.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.)  In  this  volume  the  distinguished 
authoress  aims  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  certain  facts  in  their  habits  and 
modes  of  life  which  she  believes  are  eminently  in- 
jurious to  their  physical  well-being.  It  contains 
a brief  explanation  of  the  most  important  organs 
of  the  human  system,  describes  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  these  organs  in  order  to  fulfill  the  designs 
of  the  Creator,  points  out  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  injured,  sets  forth  the  evils  arising  from 
their  abuse  and  mismanagement,  and  suggests  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  the  evils  exhibited.  The 
work  is  founded  on  sound  physiological  principles, 
and  presents  a great  amount  of  useful  information, 
which,  if  not  strictly  novel,  has  never  been  urged 
in  such  an  impressive  manner,  or  illustrated  with 
such  a variety  of  practical  considerations.  Miss 
Beecher  writes  with  singular  plainness  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  vigor  produced  by  deep  earnestness 
of  conviction.  She  is  not  always  fastidiously  cor- 
rect in  the  use  of  language,  but  she  is  never  unin- 
telligible or  dull.  Her  suggestions  are  doubtless 
adapted  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  health,  and 
thus  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  medical 
profession.  No  one  can  read  them  without  a fresh 
conviction  of  the  dangerous  and  disgusting  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  popular  habits  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  importance  of  a thorough  physical  re- 
formation. 

Among  the  recent  original  novels  written  in  the 
interests  of  special  reforms,  we  can  speak  favorably 
id  Cone  Cut  Comers , by  Benault,  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  social  evils  of  indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  It  consists  of  a series  of  lively 
sketches,  hinging  on  a plot  of  considerable  interest, 
though  not  quite  free  from  over-coloring,  remark- 
able for  tbeir  striking  illustrations  of  country  life 
in  New'  England.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  ex- 
cellent, and  its  literary  execution  displays  various 
merits  of  np.  ordinary 
Mason  finte)  q 


EUie;  or,  the  Human  Comedy , by  John  Estkn 
Cook.  (Published  by  A.  Morris,  Richmond.)  A 
new  story  by  the  rising  author  of  “The  Virginia 
Comedians,”  “Leather  Stocking  and  Silk,”  and 
other  productions  of  genuine  vigor  and  originality, 
will  be  warmly  greeted  by  his  readers,  and  enhance 
his  already  brilliant  reputation.  His  name  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  on  the  title-page  of  this 
volume,  and,  judging  from  past  actual  success,  is 
destined  to  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country.  Like  his  former  works,  EUie 
is  distinguished  for  its  spirited  dramatic  conversa- 
tions, its  graphic  pictures  of  nature,  its  fine  char- 
acter-drawing, and  its  union  of  delicate  humor 
with  refined  and  elevated  sentiment.  It  is  full  of 
effective  contrasts,  free  from  forced  and  unnatural 
situations,  and  the  plot  sustains  its  interest  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close. 

Miss  Paiidoe’s  last  novel,  entitled  The  Jealous 
Wife,  has  been  reprinted  by  Fetridge  and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  fiction 
recently  issued  in  London,  remarkable  for  its  phil- 
osophical conceptions  of  character,  its  natural  and 
racy  dialogue,  and  its  powerful  delineations  of 
passion.  The  plot  turns  on  the  unreasonable  sus- 
picions of  a jealous  and  haughty  wife,  whose  lack 
of  confidence  in  her  husband  poisons  her  own  hap- 
piness, and  lays  the  foundation  for  a tissue  of  tragic 
scenes.  We  believe  that  the  most  competent  judges 
are  agreed  in  pronouncing  this  novel  superior  to 
any  of  the  fictitious  productions  of  the  gifted  au- 
thoress.— The  same  house  have  issued  a convenient 
edition  of  Moredun,  the  historical  romance  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
kept  in  concealment,  by  a singular  combination  of 
circumstances,  until  the  present  day.  An  elabo- 
rate introduction  gives  a full  account  of  the  origin 
claimed  for  tho  discovery,  and  presents  a tempting 
nut"to  be  cracked  by  the  lover  of  curious  literary 
problems.  The  story  itself  is  not  without  interest, 
although  not  to  be  compared  with,  the  general  run 
of  Scott’s  novels. 

Of  the  recent  popular  expositions  of  medicine* 
with  which  the  press  of  this  country  has  been  al- 
most overrun,  The  Gentleman's  Hand-book  of  Ho- 
meopathy, by  Egbert  Guernset,  M.D.,  is  entitled 
to  hearty  commendation,  for  its  practical  character 
and  the  common-sense  directions  which  it  gives  for 
the  care  and  preservation  of  health.  The  general 
principles  which  it  sets  forth  are  independent  of 
the  medical  theories  to  which  the  author  is  attach- 
ed, and  can  scarcely  be  applied  without  benefit, 
especially  by  travelers  and  invalids.  Published 
by  W.  Radde. 

A new  series  of  juvenile  publications  by  Jacob 
Abbott  is  announced  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  nursery,  and  consisting 
of  profusely-illortrated  little  volumes,  entitled 
44 Learning  to  Talk,"  44 Learning  to  Read,"  and 
44  Leammy  to  Think"  The  plan  is  a quite  ingen- 
ious one,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  remarkable 
tact  for  which  Mr.  Abbott  is  pre-eminent  smong 
writers  for  children. 

J.  C.  Derby  has  published  a new  work  on  the 
Mormon  delusion,  entitled  Female  Life  among  the 
Mormons,  presenting,  in  the  form  of  inartificial, 
autobiographical  sketches,  a vivid  illustration  of 
the  oppression  and  debasement  of  woman  among 
the  44  Saints  of  Utah.”  Without  vouching  for  the 
correctness  of  all  the  details  in  this  work,  we  think 
it  bears  the  marks  of  verisimilitude,  and  evidently 
has  a foundation  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
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writer.  Its  slender  claims  to  literary  excellence 
form  a presumption  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative,  which  can  hardly  be  read  without  a 
feeling  of  indignation  and  shame  at  the  atrocities 
of  Mormon  life  that  are  perpetrated  under  the  pre- 
tense of  religion. — My  Confession,  and  other  Stories, 
issued  by  the  same  publisher,  is  probably  the  maid- 
en production  of  a young  writer,  and  is  not  only  a 
success  in  itself,  but  gives  ample  promise  of  future 
successes,  in  the  originality  and  nerve  of  its  com- 
position. 

Panama  in  1855,  by  Robert  Tomes.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  writer  of 
this  lively  volume  was  one  of  a New  York  party 
invited  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  In  a convenient  compass, 
he  presents  a great  variety  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  manners  and  customs,  natural  scenery, 
commercial  advantages,  and  social  development  of 
the  Isthmus,  describing  the  many  curious  objects 
that  came  within  the  scope  of  his  personal  observa- 
tion with  almost  an  exuberant  vivacity.  His  work 
is  full  of  comic  descriptions  and  racy  anecdotes, 
while  nothing  is  lost  in  point  of  accuracy  and  in- 
structiveness by  the  gayety  of  spirit  which  always 
animates  the  writer. 

The  Watchman  (published  by  H.  Long  and 
Brother)  ise  an  addition  to  the  crowd  of  novels, 
founded  on  actual  experiences  in  humble  life,  which 
are  just  now  so  much  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
production  of  very  considerable  power,  presenting 
just  conceptions  of  character,  a moral  tone  of  un- 
affected purity  and  elevation,  and  frequent  pas- 
sages of  successful  description.  Making  no  appeals 
to  a mawkish  sentimentality,  or  to  an  imaginative 
craving  for  unnatural  excitement,  it  is  favorably 
distinguished  from  many  of  its  competitors  by  its 
pervading  air  of  reality,  and  the  truthfulness  of 
its  inculcations  and  descriptions.  The  plot'  is, 
perhaps,  somewhat  too  complicated,  but  it  well 
sustains  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

A Visit  to  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol,  by  Rich- 
ard C.  M‘Cormick,  Jr.  (Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co.)  Visiting  the  camp  of  the  Allies  under 
favorable  auspices  for  observation,  Mr.  M'Cormick 
examined  closely  the  position  of  the  armies,  the 
social  and  material  resources  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  various  minuties  of  military  life  which  can  be 
understood  only  from  personal  investigation.  His 
book  is  both  readable  and  informing.  Written 
without  any  affectation  of  literary  skill,  it  pre- 
sents a simple  record  of  the  exciting  scenes  wit- 
nessed by  the  author,  and  produces  a more  life-like 
impression  of  the  daily  ongoings  in  camp  than 
many  pages  of  labored  description.  Several  pano- 
ramic views  and  sketches  enhance  the  practical 
utility  of  the  volume. 

Eutaocia ; or,  Presbyterian  Liturgies,  by  A Min- 
ister of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (published 
by  M.  W.  Dodd),  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
various  forms  of  worship  in  use  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  time  of  John  Calvin  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  a work  of  evident  learning  and  re- 
search, and  contains  not  a little  curious  antiquarian 
information. 

The  Atlas  of  the  World,  by  George  W.  Colton, 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  J.  H.  Colton  and 
Company,  will  supply  a want  that  has  long  been 
felt.  The  best  European  collections  of  maps,  though 
complete  as  treating  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
are  singularly  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  respect 
to  th^^est  '0*  Atlas  of  Mr.  Colton,  while 


omitting  nothing  of  importance  to  the  general  raid- 
er contained  in  these  publications,  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  of  them  in  respect  to  North  and 
South  America.  The  latest  and  best  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  consulted.  For  the  United 
States,  the  mass  of  materials  contained  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  several  States  and  of  the  General 
Government  have  been  faithfully  collated.  The 
boundaries  of  counties  and  towns  are  laid  down, 
the  lines  of  internal  improvement,  such  as  canals 
and  railways,  are  given.  For  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  conntry,  the  information  contained  in 
the  works  of  all  travelers  and  explorers  is  furnish- 
ed. The  maps  heretofore  published  of  Central  and 
South  America  have  been  inexcusably  meagre  and 
defective,  for  most  of  those  States  have  prepared 
large  and  accurate  maps  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories ; and  the  main  features  of  these  have  been 
embodied  in  the  maps  composing  this  Atlas.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  geographical  maps,  a series 
of  charts  is  given,  illustrating  the  climatology, 
ethnography,  and  geology  of  the  globe,  and  the  dia- 
tribution  of  ammals  and  vegetables.  The  letter- 
press  accompanying  tho  maps  contains  a large 
amount  of  valuable  statistical  information.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  this  Atlas  is  every  way 
worthy  of  its  intrinsic  excellence. 


The  more  prominent  works  published  In  London 
since  our  last  report,  are,  44  My  Travels,”  by  Cap- 
tain Chamier ; “ Display,”  a novel,  by  Mrs.  Ma- 
berly;  “The  City  of  the  Crescent'”  by  Mr. 
Trenery;  John  B.  Gough’s  “Autobiography  and 
Lectures;”  Sir  George  Stephens’s  “ Anti-Slavery 
Recollections “ The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern 
King”  (Nussir-u-deen,  King  of  Oude);  Mr.  Bar- 
ton’s “ Personal  Narrative  of  a Pilgrimage  to  El* 
Medinah  and  Mecca Harrison  Ainsworth’s  Bal- 
lads ; Dr.  Doran’s  44  Lives  of  the  Qneens  of  England 
of  the  House  of  Hanover;”  Leigh  Hunt’s  “Old 
Court  Suburb,  or  Memorials  of  Kensington.” 


Among  the  principal  announcements  are  traa*- 
lated  selections  from  “ Napoleon’s  Correspond- 
ence with  his  brother  Joseph;”  John  Wilson 
Croker’s  “Historical  Essays;”  “History  of  tbs 
House  of  Lancaster,”  by  Lord  Brougham ; Sir  B. 
Murchison’s  “Map  of  the  Geology  of  Europe,* 
printed  in  colors;  <4The  Life  and  Works  of 
Goethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Contempt 
raries,”  by  G.  H.  Lewes;  the  44 Memoirs  of  Lien- 
tenant  Bcllot,”  the  French  officer  who  perished  in 
the  attempt  to  save  Sir  John  Franklin ; 44  Lord 
Brougham’s  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view,” revised,  now  drat  collected;  “The  Fur- 
Hunters  of  the  Far-West,”  by  Alexander  Roes; 
Captain  Jesse’s  translation  of  Ferrier’s  44  Caravan 
Journeys  and  Wanderings  in  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
Turkistan,  and  Beloochiston,  with  Historical  No- 
tices of  those  Countries,  Descriptions  of  the  Cities  of 
Meshed,  Herat,  Balk,  and  Candahar,  and  Sketches 
of  the  Nomade  Tribes  of  Central  Asia two  addi- 
tional and  concluding  volumes  of  44  Memoirs  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Moore ;”  44  Tennyson’s  Poems,” 
illustrated  by  the  first  artists  of  the  day ; “ The 
Dead  Sea : a New  Route  to  India,”  by  Captain  W. 
Allen,  R.N. ; 44  A Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Northwest  Passage  by  H.M.S.  Investigator,  Cap- 
tain M4Clure,”  edited  by  Commander  Osborn, 

R.N. ; the  two  concluding  volumes  of  J.  S.  Buck- 
ingham's 44  Autobiography and  new  editions  of 
Sydney  Smith’s  44  Memoirs  and  CwtijspandMice  ;* 
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and  Lieutenant  Maury’s  44  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea." 

Lord  William  Lennox,  brother  of  the  Dnke  of 
Richmond,  and  first  husband  of  Miss  Patou,  the 
singer  (well  known  in  this  country  as  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wood),  announces  a novel,  to  be  called  44  Philip 
Courtenay the  author  of  u Charles  Auchester” 
has  in  the  press  a story  called  “ My  First  Season ;” 
Mrs.  Charles  Reade,  author  of  “ Peg  Woffington,” 
has  a new  novel  nearly  ready,  entitled  44  Susan 
Merton.” 


Mr.  William  Russell,  whose  letters  to  the  Lon- 
don Times  first  gave  a correct  and  startling  account 
of  the  condition  and  sufferings  of  the  Allies  in  the 
Crimea,  has  collected  and  revised  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, and  published  it,  in  book-form,  at  a 
low  price.  Before  publication,  nearly  7000  copies 
were  subscribed  for  by  44  the  trade.”  It  forms  a 
history  of  the  War  from  the  landing  at  Gallipoli 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan. 


Philip  James  Bailey,  author  of  the  drama  of 
44  Festus,”  has  another  poem  in  the  press,  entitled 
44  The  Mystic.”  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Bailey  will 
visit  the  United  States  in  November,  on  a lecturing 
tour.  Mr.  Thackeray  is  expected  also  about  the 
same  time,  and  with  similar  views.  * 


Charles  Lever,  tho  well-known  author  of 41  Harry 
Lorrequer,”  44  Sir  Jasper  Carew,”  etc.,  has  com- 
menced a new  story,  to  be  continued  monthly,  in 
the  Dublin  University  Magaxine.  • It  is  entitled 

44  Glenoore  and  his  Fortunes.” 

» 

The  article  on  Dryden,  in  the  lost  Edinburgh 
Review,  is  attributed  to  Macaulay.'  His  recent 
historical  researches  would  naturally  increase  his 
familiarity  with  the  subject. 


There  was  commenced,  in  Australia,  last  April,  a 
periodical  called  The  Sydney  Sketch  Book,  some- 
what on  the  plan  of  Punch  as  regards  satire  and 
illustrations.  It  is  so  much  opposed  to  44  progress” 
that  it  denounces  railways  as  44  costly  luxuries,” 
beyond  the  means  of  a young  colony.  One  of  its 
Jokes  runs  thus : 44  Why  is  a lady’s  logic,  generally 
speaking,  so  confused  ? — Because  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  a woman  to  be  plain.”  There  is  sar- 
casm as  well  as  sharpness  in  this  epigram  at  the 
new  Governor : 

VICTORIA'S  CHOICE. 

44  4 Wanted  a Governor’— long  they  cried. 

But  when  Victoria's  choice  they  tried. 

Quickly  their  cry  the  people  recanting, 

Found  a new  Governor,  but  found  him — wanting.” 


Two  vol times  of  the  letters  of  Marshal  St.  Ar- 
naud  to  his  family  have  been  published  at  Paris. 
They  are  truculent,  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  prime  agent  of  the  Napoleonic  coup-cTetat  and 
the  first  leader  of  the  French  in  the  Crimea.  Cov- 
ering a space  of  twenty-five  years,  they  almost 
form  an  autobiography. 


Madame  do  Girardin,  wife  of  the  well-known 
editor  of  La  Presse , in  Paris,  has  died,  and  seldom 
has  a woman  of  letters  been  so  universally  regret- 
ted. As  Delphin(*Gay  (daughter  of  a well-known 
authoress,  who  was  intimate  with  Chateaubriand, 
Talma,  the  Yei  m i « i f Beranger),  she  was  early 


distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  talents.  Before 
she  became  a wife,  her  poetic  compositions  had  ob- 
tained for  her,  among  the  Parisians,  the  title  of 
Tho  Tenth  Muse;  subsequently,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tragedies,  she  wrote  nothing  but  prose.  Of 
her  dramatic  works,  44  Judith”  and  44  Cleopatra” 
take  foremost  place.  Her  later  comedy,  44  Lady 
Tartufife,”  in  which  Rachel  played,  has  a yet  wider 
reputation,  and  several  of  her  minor  pieces  retain 
their  rank  on  the  stage.  Her  novels  also  possess 
great  merit.  In  her  feuUUtons , which  appeared  in 
her  husband's  journal  under  the  signature  of  Vi- 
comte  Charles  de  Launay,  she  exhibited  much  wit 
and  great  liveliness.  She  was  a good  conversa- 
tionist, and  her  drawing-room  was  long  the  resort 
of  the  leading  literary  talent  of  Paris.  Her  do- 
mestic life  was  very  happy.  Madame  de  Girardin, 
whose  personal  charms  were  considerable,  was  bom 
in  1805,  married  in  1831,  and  died  on  July  1, 1855. 

Sir  Edward  Parry’s  death  is  announced  as  hav- 
ing taken  place,  in  July,  in  Germany.  He  ob- 
tamed  a great  reputation,  thirty-five  years  ago,  by 
his  Arctic  voyages  during  ten  years,  and  on  his 
first  return,  in  1828,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood and  a Parliamentary  grant.  He  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Greenwich  Hospital  and  a Rear-Admiral 
when  he  died.  He  was  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

James  Silk  Buckingham,  the  Oriental  Traveler, 
whose  varied  fortunes  are  recorded  in  his  entertain- 
ing 44  Autobiography,”  of  which  two  volumes  re- 
cently appeared  (the  concluding  portion  being  now 
in  the  press),  has  died  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He 
went  to  sea  when  a youth,  traveled  extensively, 
educated  himself,  established  a daily  newspaper  in 
Calcutta,  was  sent  out  of  India  by  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  power,  made  far  journeyings  in  the  East, 
returned  to  England,  wrote  and  lectured  against 
the  East  India  Company,  was  M.P.  for  Sheffield 
from  1832  to  1837,  made  a tour  through  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  latterly  was  a leader  of  the 
Temperance  movement  in  England,  and,  in  his  old 
age,  was  pensioned  by  the  British  Government  and 
his  old  opponent,  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  a fluent  speaker,  and  an  amiable,  gifted  man. 

The  death  of  Frank  S.  Marryat,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-nine,  has  scarcely  been  expected,  though 
his  health  had  been  delicate  for  the  last  six  months. 

His  first  work  was  44  Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago,” but  his  reputation  was  fixed  on  a high 
rank  by  his 44  Mountains  and  Molehills,”  which  has 
been  considered,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  En- 
gland, as  one  of  the  most  lively,  agreeable,  truth- 
telling book  of  travels,  relating  to  California,  yet 
published.  Mr.  Marryat  was  the  second  son  of 
the  sea-novelist.  He  entered  the  British  navy  at 
fourteen,  and  Berved  for  some  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Abandon- 
ing the  sea,  he  produced  his  first  work  in  1848. 

On  his  father’s  death  in  that  year,  he  again  be- 
came a wanderer,  and  visited  California. 

In  this  obituary  we  have  also  to  place  the  name 
of  John  Black,  for  a long  time  Editor  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle , at  one  period  the  leading  and  im- 
portant organ  of  the  Whigs,  in  London;  Philip 
Posey  (brother  of  the  celebrated  Oxford  professor 
and  canon),  for  many  years  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  Editor  of  the  English  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture ; and  Dr.  Araott,  the  English  army 
surgeon  who  attended  Bonaparte  during  his  last 
illness  at  St.  Helena,  and  published  an  account  of 
the  disease  and  the  dreumstanoes  of  the  illustri- 
ous exile’s  death. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  will  claim  the 
attention  of  Congress  early  in  the  approaching 
session.  The  act  of  last  session  carried  into  effect 
one  suggestion  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
his  last  Report,  but  by  no  means  the  most  import- 
ant one.  It  added  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
two  of  cavalry  to  the  standing  force,  which  raised 
the  authorized  strength  of  the  army  to  16,648  men. 
The  real  force  does  not  probably  exceed  12,000  to 
18,000  men,  including  staff,  dragoons,  artillery,  and 
infantry.  Whether  this  moderate  addition — an 
authorized  number  of  2432  men — will  answer  the 
purpose  required  and  expected  by  the  Secretary, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  all  frontier  troubles 
without  the  aid  of  the  militia,  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  an  increase  to  this  or  even  a greater  ex- 
tent is  a matter  of  trifling  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  questions  relating  to  the 
army  whieh  call  earnestly  for  settlement.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  so  long  as  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  endures,  it  will  never  employ,  in 
time  of  peace,  a standing  army  large  enough  to 
defend  its  frontier.  Public  sentiment  would  not 
tolerate  such  a thing.  It  would  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  ninety-nine  men  in  every  hundred,  a useless  ex- 
pense. Wars  do  not  spring  up,  like  winds,  between 
the  going  down  and  the  rising  of  the  sun ; they  are 
preceded  by  a series  of  unmistakable  premonitory 
symptoms;  and  no  nation  that  is  ruled  by  sane 
men  can,  in  the  present  day,  be  taken  by  surprise 
by  a declaration  of  war.  Nor  is  there  any  solid 
truth  in  the  old  notion  that  a long  course  of  disci- 
pline in  time  of  peace  qualifies  the  soldier  for  act- 
ive service  in  time  of  war ; experience  proves  that 
six  months'  drill  teaches  him  all  ho  can  learn  till 
he  is  placed  under  fire,  and  that  recruits  hastily 
enrolled  from  the  ranks  of  the  militia  and  extem- 
poraneously drilled,  are  likely  to  prove  as  efficient 
in  the  field  as  soldiers  who  have  drawn  pay  for 
mere  garrison  duty  for  tw  enty  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  Pretorian  bands  is  well  under- 
stood, and  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Soldiers, 
like  Romish  priests,  are  dead  branches  of  the  na- 
tional tree.  They  bear  neither  fruit,  bud,  nor  leaf, 
but  only  serve  to  burden  the  trunk,  and  occupy  a 
space  needed  for  the  living  shoots.  Nor  is  their 
moral  example  better  than  their  material  useful- 
ness. At  all  ages  of  the  world's  history,  in  the 
most  civilized  as  in  the  most  savage  nations,  masses 
of  men  assembled  together,  without  women  and 
without  the  family  relation  to  impart  self-respect 
and  independence  to  each  individual,  have  sunk, 
more  or  less  deeply,  into  vicious  habits,  and  be- 
come an  ulcer  in  the  community.  For  these  and 
other  kindred  reasons,  it  has  always  been  the  sen- 
timent of  the  American  people  that  it  was  safe  and 
proper  to  dispense  with  a standing  army,  and  to 
trust,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  a force  extemporized 
from  the  ranks  of  the  militia.  The  act  of  last  ses- 
sion is  not  inconsistent  with  this  principle.  The 
couple  of  thousand  extra  men  whom  it  authorizes 
the  Department  to  raise  are  required  for  the  special 
purpose  of  keeping  in  awe  the  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Continent.  In  a few  years  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  natural  causes  will  have  dimin- 
ished the  numbers  of  these  Indians  and  driven  the 
remnant  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization;  when 
thifoccurs,  the  p icessity  for  the  maintenance  of 


the  new  regiments  will  disappear,  and  the  array 
will  be  reduced  at  least  to  the  old  figure— an  effect- 
ive force  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  men. 

From  the  very  reasons  which  deprive  the  act  of 
1855  of  material  importance,  other  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  army  derive  immediate  and  vital  inter- 
est. The  policy  of  dispensing  with  a standing 
army  is  only  safe  so  long  as  a body  of  efficient  and 
well  trained  officers  is  maintained  to  lead  the  mili- 
tia in  time  of  war.  Officers  can  not  be  extempor- 
ized. No  man  can  become  an  engineer  in  six 
months — hardly  in  six  years  ; nor  can  any  one  ac- 
quire without  long  and  severe  study  such  a knowl- 
edge of  military  tactics  as  would  be  required  to 
qualify  bim  for  command  in  the  field.  The  science 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  simplest  field- 
work is  the  fruit  of  persistent  toil.  And  though 
the  highest  efforts  of  military  skill  have  been  flashes 
of  genius  rather  than  products  of  study,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  the  latter  was  essential  to  render  the 
former  available.  Even  Napoleon  could  have  done 
nothing  had  he  never  been  a pupil  at  Brienne.  We 
may  leave  to  patriotism  the  duty  of  finding  us  sol- 
diers ; but  we  must  provide  officers  ourselves,  and 
keep  them  ready  on  hand. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  higher  grades,  but 
to  the  lowest  commissioned  officers  in  the  service. 

A second  lieutenant  stands  as  much  in  need  of 
training  as  a commanding  general.  His  respon- 
sibilities are  not  so  extensive,  but  they  arc  more 
direct ; if  the  one  must  answer  for  the  issue  of  bat- 
tles, the  other  has  in  charge  the  lives  of  individual 
men.  In  the  field,  regimental  officers  may  be  said 
to  hold  the  lives  of  their  men  in  their  hand.  Upon 
the  experience  and  sagacity  of  the  captain  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  company  almost  inva- 
riably depend.  Discipline  enjoins  but  one  thing 
on  the  soldier — Obey.  Whatever  his  own  com- 
mon sense  may  dictate,  he  can  not  give  it  a mo- 
ment’s thought;  his  part  is  to  obey;  and  however 
suicidal  the  service  required  of  him,  he  roust  per- 
form  it  or  be  shot.  How  extensive  a mischief  may 
be  wrought  by  intrusting  the  lower  commissions 
of  an  army  to  incompetent  men,  the  dreadful  story 
of  the  British  before  Sebastopol  tells  but  too  plain- 
ly. The  subalterns  and  captains  in  that  army 
were,  for  the  most  part,  young  men  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  war.  They  had  never  learned  it  as  a trade. 

They  had  bought  their  commissions  and  their  uni- 
forms together.  When  they  had  learned  the  words 
of  command  their  education  was  complete.  Of  the 
wants  of  men  in  active  sendee,  of  the  scientific 
rules  which  govern  the  movements  of  small  bodies 
of  soldiers,  of  the  devices  by  which  skilled  officers 
husband  the  lives  of  their  men  or  inflict  additional 
loss  on  the  enemy,  of  the  most  primitive  hygienic 
laws,  they  were  as  ignorant  as  the  same  number 
of  tailors  or  seamstresses.  The  consequence  was, 
that  while  the  French  army  suffered  barely  the  av- 
erage loss  from  accident,  disease,  and  exposure, 
more  than  half  the  British  force  perished  from 
these  causes.  It  is  true  that  the  horrible  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  British  commissariat  and  medical  de- 
partments had  much  to  do  with  the  difference ; bat 
its  prime  cause  was  unquestionably  the  gross  roo* 
pacity  of  the  inferior  regiment^  officers. 

We  are  in  this  country  in  advance  of  the  British 
In  respect  of  materials  far  an  army.  They  have 
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no  school  that  can  compare  with  West  Point. 
Their  engineers  and  artillery  officers  are  educated, 
certainly;  but  the  examinations,  like  most  per- 
formances of  the  kind  in  England,  are  mere  mat- 
ters of  form.  The  veriest  blockhead  may  obtain 
a commission  in  the  artillery.  Nor  is  transcendent 
ability,  or  even  decent  proficiency  by  any  means 
essential  to  enable  a man  with  family  influence  to 
enter  the  engineers.  As  to  the  line,  as  we  said, 
reading  and  wTiting,  a page  of  Csesar,  and  a little 
ciphering,  are  all  that  is  expected  of  the  applicant 
for  a commission.  With  us,  at  all  events,  the  ig- 
norant and  the  hopelessly  stupid  can  not  expect  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  United  States 
soldiers.  It  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  foreigners 
that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  is  equal  to  any 
military  school  in  the  world.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  there  is  the  fruit  of  the  combined 
experience  of  modem  nations,  methodized  by  some 
of  the  ablest  minds  the  country  has  produced.  Un- 
like foreign  institutions  of  the  like  character,  it  has 
been  conducted  from  the  first  on  the  principle  that 
time  and  usage  can  not  consecrate  error.  The 
work  of  reform  and  improvement  never  ceases  with- 
in its  walls.  Whatever  is  good  in  foreign  schools 
has  been  imitated ; and  not  a single  suggestion  of 
value  from  any  source  has  been  neglected.  Alto- 
gether it  justifies  the  remarkable  encomium  of  the 
last  Board  of  Visitors,  that  “ it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a course  of  instructions  more  perfect  in  its 
general  arrangement.”  Of  late  years,  the  eminent 
merits  of  the  system  have  been  enhanced  by  in- 
creased rigor  in  its  practical  application.  The  ex- 
cess of  candidates  over  regimental  vacancies  has 
enabled  the  authorities  to  increase  the  severity  of 
the  tests,  so  as  to  exclude  all  who  have  not  attained 
distinguished  proficiency.  At  present,  examina- 
tions at  West  Point  are  strict  to  a fault.  The 
number  of  rejected  candidates  increases  yearly.  It 
follow's  that  the  young  men  who  pass  safely  through 
the  ordeal  are  pretty  sure  to  equal,  in  point  of  mil- 
itary knowledge  and  natural  ability,  any  school  of 
officers  in  the  world. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  we  have  been  consistent. 
We  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  providing  the 
oountry  with  a nucleus  round  which  an  efficient 
army  may  at  any  time  be  called.  But  we  have* 
gone  no  farther.  Having  established  the  school, 
we  seem  to  have  considered  our  duty  complete,  and 
have  left  the  fate  of  the  scholars  in  after  life  to 
chance.  More  than  this,  we  have  absolutely  done 
what  we  could  toward  disgusting  them  with  the 
profession  for  which  they  were  educated  with  such 
care. 

Let  us  explain.  Soldiers,  like  other  men,  must 
live.  They  can  not  all  be  men  of  property  and 
fortune,  unless  we  wish  our  army  to  be  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  a nursery  for  the  most  incapable 
of  rich  men’s  sons.  Therefore  we  must  pay  them. 
It  is  their  right  and  our  duty.  If  we  want  men  of 
intellect  tq  devote  that  intellect  to  our  service,  wre 
must  reward  them,  if  not  as  liberally  as  they  might 
be  rewarded  in  other  professions,  at  least  so  ade- 
quately that  they  shall  not  lack  the  necessaries  of 
life  or  the  comforts  of  the  station  of  an  officer.  We 
need  not  enrich  them  at  our  expense ; but  it  is  folly 
for  us  to  grant  them  so  little  that  their  minds  shall 
be  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  poverty,  and  wholly 
unjust  to  them  to  accept  their  labor  in  exchange 
for  a pittance  which  in  any  other  walk  of  life  it 
would,  be  aq  insult  to  offer  them. 

It  is  but  fair,  in  givi  the  pay  list  of  the  United 
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States  army,  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  forty  odd 
years  ago,  and  that  the  present  War  Department 
is  in  favor  of  an  extensive  increase.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


Rank. 

Payjwr 

month. 

Rations. 

Ponn  Allowance 
for  for 

Hors—.  Servants. 

Lieutenant-general* . . . . , 

.$250 

40 

4 

— 

Major-general 

. 200 

15 

3 

4 

Brigadier-general 

. 104 

12 

3 

3 

Colonel  of  cavalry 

. 90 

6 

0 

q 

Lieut -colonel  of  cavalry. 

. 75 

5 

3 

2 

Major  of  cavalry 

. 60 

4 

3 

2 

Captain  of  cavalry 

• 60  M 

4 

2 

1 

Lieutenant  of  cavalry. . . , 

• 83i5o 

4 

2 

1 

Colonel  of  artillery  or  ln-T 
fantry j 

- 75 

6 

o 

o 

o 

Lieutenant-colonel  of  ar-| 
tillery  or  infantry 

* 60  ‘ 

) 

’ 5 

3 

2 

Major 

. 50 

9 4 

3 

2 

Captain 

. 40 

4 

0 

1 

First  lieutenant 

. SO 

4 

0 

1 

Second  lieutenant 

. 25 

4 

0 

1 

A ration  is  declared  by  law  to  be  equal  to  20 
cents.  The  officer,  therefore,  who  is  entitled  to 
four  rations,  receives  in  fact  80  cents  per  day  be- 
sides his  pay,  equal  to  $24  a month.  To  this  may 
be  added  a variety  of  odds  and  ends  which  swell 
the  pay  a trifle.  For  instance,  a colonel  may,  if 
he  please,  keep  but  one  horse,  and  pocket  the  two 
allowances  of  $8  a month.  He  and  other  officers 
may  make  their  own  bed  and  cook  their  own  din- 
ner; by  which  economical  device  they  will  save 
the  expense  of  servants,  for  whom  the  State  allows 
them  wages  and  rations.  An  officer  in  command 
of  a post  receives  double  rations..  Under  certain 
circumstances,  officers  draw  extra  allowances  for 
quarters  and  fuel.  A trifle  may  be  saved  out  of 
the  mileage  allowed  for  traveling  expenses.  An 
extra  ration  is  allowed  by  law  for  every  five  years’ 
service. srt  But  all  these  items  of  profit  together 
amount  to  but  a very  small  sum ; and  the  State 
is  hardly  so  poor  that  its  servants  should  need  to 
trust  to  petty  acts  of  parsimony  to  ckc  out  a sub- 
sistence. Setting  aside  altogether  these  contin- 
gent pickings,  the  proper  pay  of  officers  in  the 
United  States  service  is  as  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Lieutenant-general $flSS0  a year. 

Major-general 34S0  “ 

Brigadier-general 2112  44 

Colonel  of  cavalry 1512  4 4 

Lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry 1*260  “ 

Major  of  cavalry 1008  44 

Captain  of  cavalry SS3  “ 

Lieutenant  of  cavalry 688  4i 

Colonel  of  artillery  and  infantry 1332  44 

Lieut-coloncl  of  artillery  and  infimtry  10S0  44 

Major ! 8SS  “ 

Captain 703  44 

First  lieutenant 643  44 

Second  lieutenant 5SS  4- 


The  rates  of  pay  in  the  British  army  arc  before 
us.  It  is  difficult  to  institute  a fair  comparison ; 


* The  pay  of  lieutenant-generals  is  hero  given  os  it  was 
fixed  in  the  Act  of  1703.  conferring  the  rank  on  Washing- 
ton. The  reader  may  bo  aware  that  some  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  want  of  any  provision  with  regard  to  pay 
in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  1S55.  authorizing  the 
President  to  confer  on  a particular  officer  (General  Scott) 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  by  brovet.  General  Scott 
naturally  claimB  the  pay  specified  in  the  Act  of  170S ; but 
the  authorities  at  Washington  have  up  to  this  time  refused 
to  pay  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  bo  written  in  the 
bond.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  manifest  a perversion  of 
the  design  of  Congress  will  be  shortly  rectified.  Should 
death  overtake  General  Scott  before  the  settlement  of  tho 
question,  those  who  denied  comfort  and  ease  of  mind  to 
his  last  hours  will  not  be  readily  forgiven  by  the  country. 
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for  their  allowances  and  rations,  which  are  more 
liberal  than  ours,  vary  so  much  that  they  can  not 
readily  be  estimated.  But  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  pay  of  British  officers  (which 
is  considered  so  slender  that  no  prudent  parent  al- 
lows his  son  to  enter  the  army  without  means  of 
his  own)  is,  in  general,  more  than  double  that  of 
Americans  of  the  same  rank.  Omitting  rations 
and  allowances  on  both  sides,  their  lieutenant-col- 
onels of  cavalry  receive  about  $2100,  ours  $000; 
their  lieutenant-colonels  of  infantry  $1552,  ours 
$720 ; their  captains  of  cavalry  $1327,  ours  $000 ; 
their  captains  of  infantry  $1054,  ours  $480 ; their 
ensigns  (infantry)  $475,  our  second  lieutenants 
$300. 

The  materials  fof  a useful  comparison,  however, 
are  better  found  at  home  than  abroad.  It  is  a 
glaring  fact  that  any  ordinary  book-keeper  in 
Wall  Street  receives  a salary  larger  than  a major 
in  the  American  army.  The  teller  in  a respectable 
bank  is  paid  as  much  as  a brigadier-general.  A 
journeyman  printer  who  is  skillful  at  his  business 
can  earn  as  much  as  a captain  of  infantry.  A car- 
penter makes  more  at  his  trade  than  a second- 
lieutenant  at  his.  Yet  look  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  education,  the  ability,  the  duties,  and 
the  responsibility  of  each.  Independently  of  the 
money  responsibility — which  is  always  great,  and 
often  harassing  and  ruinous  to  officers  of  the  army 
— they  are  morally,  and  the  commanding  officer 
usually  holds  them  actually,  responsible  for  their 
men.  They  have  spent  four  years  in  arduous  study. 
The  captain  has  been  many  years  in  the  service ; 
has  perhaps  been  wounded,  has  necessarily  suffer- 
ed much  hardship,  and  incurred  ill-health.  All, 
from  the  general  to  the  lieutenant,  are  expected  to 
be  men  of  education  and  gentlemanly  manners. 
The  carpenter’s  wife  may  take  in  washing,  and  the 
family  may  be  happy  in  an  attic ; the  lieutenant’s 
wife  must  be  a lady,  and  likes  to  play  the  piano. 
The  teller  in  a bank  has  his  lodgings  in  a snug 
boarding-house,  or  keeps  house  and  takes  a few 
lodgers  himself;  the  brigadier-general  must  live 
in  state,  and  entertain  hospitably  the  officers  of  his 
department. 

How  it  happens,  under  such  a starving  system 
as  this,  that  disbursing  officers  ever  render  any  ac- 
counts of  public  moneys  at  all,  is  quite  wonderful, 
and  speaks  volumes  for  the  honor  of  the  service. 
Surely  if  you  acquit  the  poor  woman  who  steals  a 
loaf  to  feed  her  child,  you  can  not  bring  the  law  to 
bear  on  the  defaulting  lieutenant  who  has  to  sup- 
port a family  on  thirteen  dollars  a week,  and  spend  1 
$20,000  of  government  money  in  a year!  There  1 
is  no  comparison  between  the  temptation  in  the  j 
two  cases ; and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  the  event 
of  a defalcation  by  such  an  officer,  the  public  sym-  j 
pathy  would  be  as  decidedly  with  him  as  it  would 
be  with  the  woman  who  stole  a loaf. 

Policy,  independent  of  principle,  should  dictate 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  commis- 
sioned officers.  When  we  wanted  soldiers,  we  were 
forced  to  increase  the  pay  of  enlisted  men ; if  we 
want  to  maintain  an  efficient  corps  of  officers,  wc  j 
must  do  the  same  with  regard  to  them.  True,  so  | 
long  as  there  are  rich  men  in  the  country,  West 
Point  will  not  be  likely  to  lack  scholars ; but  it 
will  never  do  to  trust  to  men  w ho  take  to  arms  as 
pastime,  and  serve  as  volunteers.  The  country 
can  not  afford  to  rely  on  gratuitous  service.  We 
must  make  the  pay  an  object  to  the  officer,  if  we 
wUhiiim  to  bo  reliable  in  the  hour  of  need ; and 
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if  we  seek  to  enlist  the  best  talent  in  the  nation, 
we  must  not  restrict  our  choice  to  the  small  dm 
whose  private  means  render  them  independent  of 
official  emolument. 

Any  clerk  in  the  War  Department  might  be 
trusted  to  specify  the  increase  that  is  required. 

We  all  know  from  experience  how  much  it  onto 
to  live.  Taking  this  as  a basis  of  calculation,  and 
remembering  that  the  lowest  officer  in  the  terries 
ought,  with ’economy,  to  be  able  to  live  decently,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  one  thousand  dollars 
a year  would  not  be  an  extravagant  sum  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  a second  lieutenant.  A graduate  of 
West  Point  would  command  much  more  than  thb 
in  most  civil  callings ; he  could  not  live  suitably 
on  less.  The  gradations  of  pay  might  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  captain  should  receive  $1800  to 
$2000,  little  enough,  when  it  is  remembered  he 
may  not  obtain  promotion  before  old  age,  and  that 
bis  life  will  be  spent  in  toils  of  the  most  ardneas 
and  responsible  character.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars would  barely  suffice  for  a colonel.  But  the 
principle  once  acknowledged  by  Congress,  no  diffi- 
culty would  arise  as  to  the  details.  The  country 
is  not  so  poor  as  to  need  to  starve  the  men  on  whom 
it  relies  for  protection  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Another  important  subject  that  will  engage  th« 
attention  of  the  Committee  of  Congress  intrusted 
with  the  new  Army  Bill,  is  the  question  of  brevet 
rank.  It  is  at  present  hopelessly  confused.  Con- 
tradictory decisions  have  been  rendered  on  every 
point  that  has  been  raised,  and  no  one  can  tell 
what  rank  a brevet  confers.  So  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty  envelop  the  whole  subject,  that  tbs 
only  sensible  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  obliter- 
ate  the  past  bodily,  and,  reverting  to  first  princi- 
ples, to  devise  an  entirely  new  system  tor  thi 
future. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is : Should  then 
be  any  brevet  rank  at  all  ? This  question  resolve* 
itself  into  another,  namely : Is  it  possible  to  ins®* 
a perfect  equality  of  talents  and  zeal  throagbo® 
the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  army  ? There  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  query  in  the 
negative.  Hence  it  follows  that  some  means  of 
rewarding  superior  talents  and  zeal  should  be  pro- 
vided. Of  all  the  plans  that  have  been  used  by 
military  nations  to  attain  this  end,  the  promotion 
by  brevet  is  the  best.  It  is  the  only  one  which 
offers  a suitable  stimulus  to  the  soldier,  witboat 
violating  the  basis  of  justice  on  which  military 
organization  should  rest.  It  is  open  to  abuse,  of 
course ; but  all  human  institutions  are ; and  with 
the  safeguard  of  a free  press,  the  risk  of  its  bring 
used  corruptly  or  unfairly  is  small.  An  objedtoa 
has  been  preferred  to  the  brevet  system  on  the  pro* 
tense  that  it  is  a monarchical  institution;  and  dis- 
tinctions have  been  drawn  between  the  authority 
of  the  President  and  that  of  European  monarch*, 
with  a view  to  show  that  the  power  to  confer  army 
rank  has  not  been  delegated  to  the  former  by  the 
Constitution  ; but  none  of  these  arguments  app*® 
to  rest  on  solid  grounds.  Congress  has  power  to 
“ make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces and  if  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  desirable  to  provide  rewards  for  espeari 
merit  in  the  army  by  means  of  brevets,  it  can  asd 
ought  to  provide  such  rewards,  and  direct  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  distribute  them. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  brevet  system  w 
sound  in  principle,  it  would  appear  proper  that 
the  power  of  conferring  brevet  rank  should  be  ce®- 
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fided  to  the  President,  not  only  as  commander-in- 
chief of  the  army,  bat  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation,  which  owes  this  reward  to  its  faithful  serv- 
ants. It  might  be  provided  that  brevets,  like  civil 
appointments,  could  only  be  conferred  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate ; they  should  never  be 
granted  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  army 

The  next  question  which  arises — the  one  out  of 
which  all  the  past  trouble  has  flowed — is,  how 
shall  brevet  rank  take  effect  ? Shall  it  supersede 
rank  by  seniority  in  any  or  all  cases  ? It  ib  impossi- 
ble to  disguise  the  fact — most,  if  not  all  of  the  con- 
fusion in  which  this  subject  has  been  involved  has 
arisen  from  too  much  study  of  the  terms  of  the 
law,  and  too  little  reflection  on  first  principles. 
Brevet  rank  was  established  as  a reward  for  merit. 
It  was  designed  to  be  conferred  upon  officers  who 
showed  unusual  gallantry  or  surpassing  skill,  but 
oould  not  be  promoted  in  the  line  of  seniority  un- 
till their  immediate  superiors,  who  had  evinced  no 
excess  of  gallantry  or  skill,  obtained  their  promo- 
tion. It  was  intended,  in  a word,  to  be  a door  of 
escape  from  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  the  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  this 
intention  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  giving  full  effect 
to  brevet  rank.  If,  as  is  done  at  present,  we  con- 
fer upon  a captain  the  rank  of  major  by  brevet, 
but  at  the  same  time  decide  that  he  shall  still  be 
commanded  by  the  captains  who  were  his  seniors 
before  the  brevet,  we  simply  nullify  the  latter. 
His  promotion  becomes  a mere  empty  name,  and 
rather  a source  of  annoyance  and  heart-burning 
than  a substantial  reward  of  honorable  ambition. 
Better  abolish  it  altogether  than  leave  it  without 
solid  value.  Better  confer  no  brevets  than  throw 
them,  as  at  present,  like  apples  of  discord  among 
the  officers  of  the  army. 

If  the  brevet  system  is  to  be  retained — and  we 
have  seen  that  it  ought — brevet  rank  in  the  army 
should  be  equivalent  to  rank  by  seniority  in  the 
corps.  A major  by  brevet  should  command  all 
captains,  and  should  take  rank  among  the  majors 
on  all  occasions,  according  to  the  date  of  his  bre- 
vet; precisely  as  if  he  had  attained  his  majority 
in  the  ordinary  line  of  progression.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  plan  would  arise  from  the  difficulty 
of  locating  officers  promoted  by  brevet,  from  the 
want  of  vacancies.  But  this  obstacle  can  be  over- 
come in  two  ways.  First,  by  the  establishment 
of  a retired  list,  on  winch  superannuated  or  dis- 
abled officers — always  a numerous  class — may  be 
placed  on  reduced  pay ; and,  second^,  by  increas- 
ing the  staff,  on  the  plan  proposed  in  Secretary 
Davis's  last  report.  The  gradual  transfer  of  old 
officers  to  the  retired  list,  and  the  appointment  of 
others  to  special  duties  on  the  staff  or  elsewhere, 
would  leave  ample  room  for  promotions  by  brevet. 

All  will  not  concur  in  the  propriety  of  these  hints. 
Mr.  Secretary  Davis  says,  in  his  last  Report,  that 
“ commissions  by  brevet  ought  not  to  bo  allowed 
to  advance  an  officer  in  his  own  corps  over  his 
proper  seniors.”  With  all  due  respect  to  so  distin- 
guished a soldier  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  we  would 
ask  simply,  why  not?  If  a man  fairly  earns  re- 
ward and  obtains  it,  why  should  it  not  avail  him 
with  regard  to  all  persons  ? Why  should  zeal  and 
gallantry  be  useless,  in  a practical  point  of  view, 
in  the  corps  in  which  they  are  displayed?  What 
right  has  Captain  A,  who  is  careless  of  glory,  to 
oomplain  if  his  junior  Captain  B,  by  leading  a 
atorming-party,  cams  the  brevet  rank  of  m^jor, 
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and  becomes  his  superior  ? Is  it  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  brevet  rank, 
which  Mr.  Davis  approves  so  highly,  to  deny  it  its 
proper  weight  in  the  regiment  to  which  its  recipi- 
ent belongs,  and  where,  above  all  other  places, 
honor  will  be  dearest  to  him?  Is  it  not  true,  in 
fine,  that  the  only  objection  to  the  universal  effect 
of  brevet  rank  rests  on  the  old  military  prejudice 
in  favor  of  seniority — a prejudice  that  will  always 
command  a majority  of  votes  in  the  army,  go  long 
as  genius  is  the  exception  and  mediocrity  the  rule? 

There  are  many  other  matters,  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States  army,  w’hich  are  sadly  in 
need  of  reform.  None,  however,  it  is  believed,  save 
these  two — the  subject  of  officers'  pay  and  brevet 
rank — are  calculated  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  ths 
corps  of  officers,  and  weaken  a resource  on  which 
the  country  relies.  On  these  two  questions  legis- 
lation is  imperatively  required.  Without  it,  the 
commissioned  ranks  of  the  army  must  either  be 
filled  with  incompetent  persons,  or  become  a nurs- 
ery for  rich  men’s  sons ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  questions  relating  to 
brevet  rank  must  deprive  the  officer  of  his  only 
substantial  stimulus  to  exertion.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  troublous  state  of  the  world  will  awaken  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  coming  session  will  not  pass 
over  without  the  accomplishment  of  a reform  which 
the  national  interests  urgently  demand. 


(fiitnr'H  Cfjair. 

WHEN  we  hear  the  elaborate  discussions  that 
arise  about  our  Chair  concerning  the  great 
war  in  the  East,  we  often  find  ourselves  asking  our 
young  friends  whether,  after  all  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  they  enter  into  the  politics  of  other  na- 
tions, they  have  any  left  for  those  of  their  own. 

There  is  young  Ulysses,  who  cherishes  hopes  of 
a diplomatic  career,  and  who  smiles  rather  sneer- 
ingly  as  he  smokes  his  cigar  at  Newport,  for  in- 
stance, and  hears  what  Spoon  says  about  the  Crim- 
ea. When  Spoon  has  done,  Ulysses  takes  out  his 
map,  and  shows  the  company  that  nobody  but  him- 
self knows  much  about  the  matter.  He  is  learned 
in  Malakoff  towers.  He  understands  parallels  and 
trenches.  He  has  his  sufficient  theory  of  all  the 
events,  adverse  or  prosperous.  He  shows  you  con- 
clusively why  Canrobert  failed  here,  and  Raglan 
there ; and  not  only  why,  but  how,  Pelissier  and 
I Simpson  will  fail,  unless  they  take  great  care.  He 
has  plans  for  the  management  of  the  sick,  for  the 
arrangement  of  barracks,  for  the  conduct  of  as- 
saults. Ulysses  knows  distinctly  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  in  command  ; and  when  he  resumes 
liis  cigar,  all  the  Spoons  are  persuaded  that  Ulysses 
is  just  the  man  for  the  crisis,  and  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea  at  once. 

Now  all  this  intelligence  is  worth  something. 

This  amount  of  accurate  information,  applied  to 
other  affairs,  w'ould  be  equally  valuable.  But  is 
the  West  less  than  the  East?  Shall  a man  be  so 
wise  in  another's  interests,  and  know  nothing  of 
his  ow  n ? Have  contemporary  foreign  politics  the 
same  charm  as  foreign  history,  so  that  a youth 
shall  pore  over  the  papers  as  he  pores  over  books  ? 

Why  is  a young  American  so  interested  in  the 
allied  and  Russian  movements  in  the  Crimea,  and 
does  not  concern  himself  with  American  move- 
ments of  which  he  is  a port  ? 

These  are  the  questions  which,  as  a moral  Easy 
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Chair,  we  put  to  the  sensible  youth  UlyBses.  But 
he  replies  that,  somehow,  American  politics  seem 
to  have  no  interest  or  dignity.  “How  can  you 
have  any  particular  respect  for  what  is  done  in  the 
White  House  or  at  the  caucus,”  he  says,  “ or  wish 
to  mix  yourself  up  with  it,  unless  you  have  some 
personal  object,  and  want  to  be  made  postmaster 
at  Babylon  or  minister  to  Quito  ?” 

We  ask  whether  the  interests  of  the  human  race 
npon  this  continent  are  not  as  dear  as  upon  any 
other ; and  whether  the  dignity  of  politics  does  not 
consist  in  their  greater  or  less  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  mankind  ? Is  it  a historic  name,  or  a 
famous  country,  or  only  distance  and  a perspective 
that  endow  the  councils  and  actions  of  men  with 
romance,  or  at  least  interest  ? Have  we  as  much 
at  stake  in  any  Crimean  movement  as  in  many  a 
Congressional  debate?  Yet  with  what  languor 
and  tameness  wc  read  of  our  own  matters,  unless 
it  immediately  affects  the  value  of  the  stock  wc 
own,  and  how  wc  devour  with  avidity  the  news 
from  the  Black  Sea. 

When  there  are  great  events  pending,  we  grant 
the  natural  and  necessary  interest.  When  an  ob- 
durate Russian  town  rises  into  historical  eminence 
forever,  by  withstanding  the  allied  forces  of  great 
powers,  and  when  its  reduction  has  become  a na- 
tional point  of  honor  to  those  powers — then  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  struggle  partakes  of  the  char- 
acter of  a personal  combat  between  renowned 
champions;  and  of  such  a spectacle  a continent 
may  well  be  the  arena,  and  a world  the  witness. 
That  is  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea. 
No  one  supposes  that  any  advantage  would  accrue 
to  the  Allies  by  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  effort  and  the  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure  already  made.  . If  Sebastopol 
foils,  nobody  is  a very  great  gainer.  But  how  can 
the  Allies  retreat  ? Each  army  has  laid  its  leader 
beneath  the  walls,  and  a half  million  of  men  are 
already  the  human  cost  of  that  siege.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  war  in  the  East  has  a tragic  interest 
for  Ulysses,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  We  do  not 
reproach  that ; but  we  ask  why,  in  general,  there 
is  this  want  of  brilliant  speculation  in  our  own 
affairs? 

Ulysses  shakes  his  head. 

It  is  because,  with  us,  our  most  interesting  ques- 
tions are  forbidden  topics.  We  all  have  our  opin- 
ions upon  the  great  subjects  that  divide  us,  but  it 
is  not  good  manners  to  allude  to  the  subjects,  nor 
to  express  our  sentiments.  “ General  Sugar  Cane, 
from  Florida,  permit  me  to  present  you  to  my 
friend,  Hon.  Indian  Com,  from  Connecticut and 
the  General  and  the  honorable  gentleman  talk  of 
the  landscape,  and  the  wine,  and  the  Crimea,  and 
each,  being  profoundly  interested  in  subjects  that 
vitally  concern  both,  says  nothing  about  them. 
Such  conduct  is  a stem  criticism  of  their  manners, 
or  their  timidity  and  moral  cowardice.  “Hon. 
Indian  Com,  do  you  mean  to  insult  my  friend, 
General  Sugar  Cane,  by  insinuating  that  he  would 
lose  his  temper  if  he  talked  upon  matters  of  which 
both  3'ou  and  he  are  constantly  thinking?  Gen- 
eral Sugar  Cane,  let  me  inquire  if  you  suppose  the 
Hon.  Indian  Com  is  not  man  enough  to  under- 
stand your  position  ?”  Are  we  babies  or  men  ? Do 
we  punish  our  children  for  slapping  each  other’s 
faces,  and  have  we  the  indecency  not  to  go  and 
court  punishment  when  we  insult  each  other  ? 

The  difficulty  is  not,  dear  Ulysses,  that  our  pol- 
itics lack-dignity,  but  it  is  that  we  lack  manliness. 
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How  often  have  we  rolled  ourselves  up  to  a sumptu- 
ous dinner-table,  and  been  covered  with  crimson — 
as  becomes  an  orthodox  Easy  Chair — as  wc  reflect- 
ed that,  when  the  turn  of  politics  came,  we  should 
all  silently  shirk  the  vital  interest,  and  go  on  brill- 
iantly speculating  about  the  Crimea,  and  savagely 

whipping  the about  the  stump,  in  the  person 

of  his  Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  III. 

The  claims  of  good  manners  are  never  to  be  dis- 
regarded. This  Easy  Chair  lias  often  insisted 
npon  that.  And  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  good 
manners  is  this : That  there  must  never  be  a ruth- 
less hurting  of  feelings.  But  is  manliness  to  go 
for  nothing?  Are  our  feelings  not  to  be  noble? 
Do  we  claim  the  shelter  of  courtesy  for  mean  and 
unworthy  feelings?  There  is  nothing  more  poetic 
than  politeness.  But  let  it  be  a man’s  recognition 
of  a man,  and  not  strength  charitable  to  weakness. 
Ulysses  dines  out,  and  hears  many  things  said  or 
implied  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy,  which  he 
feels  to  be  wrong,  the  spirit  of  which  is  baleful  to 
his  country.  Shall  he  smirk,  and  hold  his  tongue  ? 
Shall  he  expend  his  ardor  in  enthusiasms  for  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  and  raillery  of  the  Russians ; or 
shall  he  say,  as  calmly  and  honorably  as  we  will 
hope  the  reverse  was  said,  all  that  he  thinks  and 
feels ; and  state,  with  as  much  force  and  fun  as  he 
can,  his  view  of  affairs,  and  his  objections  to  Her- 
od’s politic  plan  of  a general  massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents? 


Akix  to  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  last 
paragraph,  is  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  saw 
that  Dickens  had  lately  addressed  a public  polit- 
ical meeting  in  London.  It  is  cheerful  to  reflect 
that,  instead  of  Dr.  Johnson  proving  with  ill-suc- 
cess, “ Taxation  no  tyranny  or  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
proud  of  breakfasting  with  his  Prince,  and  wasting 
his  life  to  secure  a baronial  hall,  we  have  one  great 
English  author  not  so  vehemently  eloquent  upon 
the  side  of  official  loaves  and  fishes,  but,  with  sin- 
cere humor  and  humane  feeling,  speaking  for  the 
generous  side  in  the  generous  way.  It  is  a good 
sign  when  the  genius  and  talent  of  a country,  which 
are  wont  to  express  themselves  in  general  princi- 
ples, make  a direct  and  individual  application  of 
those  principles  to  actual  circumstances.  And 
when  such  a thing  occurs  in  England,  which  is  es- 
pecially the  country  of  precedents  and  forms,  it  has 
a taste  of  the  Millennium  about  it  which  is  very 
agreeable.  - 

There  has  been  something  said  and  a good  deal 
more  insinuated  about  a cook’s  sticking  to  his  cop- 
pers, a shoemaker  to  his  last,  and  an  author  to  his 
books;  but  it  is  the  grand  advance  of  this  time 
upon  some  others,  that  there  is  an  unwillingness 
among  men  to  limit  their  manliness  by  the  lines  of 
a profession,  and  to  be  ex  officio  dull,  dangerous,  or 
imbecile.  It  seems  to  be  a pity  that  a man  must 
not  speak  well  because  he  writes  well,  nor  attempt 
to  right  wrongs  when  they  arise  in  life  because  he 
has  shown  their  enormity  in  fiction.  And  to  re- 
gard great,  and  even  critical,  public  crises  with  a 
calm  and  cheerful  face,  and  front  a formidable  foe 
with  a smile,  happens  to  appear  flippant  to  those 
who  can  tolerate  the  stale  witticisms  of  officials 
who,  while  they  joke  in  Parliament,  are  guilty  of 
very  serious  work  in  the  Crimea.  There  arc  actu- 
ally people  who  say  that  if  the  state  of  English 
affairs  is  so  serious  as  Mr.  Dickens  and  his  friends 
represent,  it  is  in  very  bad  taste  for  him  to  amuse 
a crowd  with  flippancy.  But  then,  as  we ; suppose 
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that  these  people  will  not  deny  the  serious  state  of 
affairs,  they  might  perhaps  inquire  who  has  to 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  those  affairs;  and 
even  push  on,  and  demand  whether  jocose  imbecil- 
ity and  hilarious  official  routine,  which  cost  En- 
gland such  sums  of  men  and  treasure,  if  not  na- 
tional prestige  and  position,  are  not  as  worthy  of 
head-shakings  and  portentous  finger-pointings  as 
heroic  good-humor  and  resolution. 

If  it  is  only  objected  that  the  young  David 
who  comes  out  with  his  sling  and  defies  tough  old 
Goliah,  is  of  a smiling  countenance,  and  conquers 
sympathy  and  the  applause  of  all  manly  hearts 
with  cheerfulness,  we  shall  not  despair  of  his  ulti- 
mate victory,  and  shall  wrait  to  hear  the  vesper 
bells  ring  his  triumph.  The  times  decline  to  be- 
lieve solemnity  to  be  sense.  The  Burleigh  head- 
shake  is  out  of  date.  England  has  been  well-nigh 
stranded  upon  this  ugly  reef  of  red  tape,  and  no 
late  ship  has  brought  pleasanter  news  than  that 
the  good  sense  of  England  had  concluded  to  take 
the  state  of  the  nation  into  its  own  public  consider- 
ation, and  invite  men  knowrn  for  their  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  discretion,  to  express  their  views 
of  the  subject.  Is  it  not  the  affair  of  such  men  ? 
Does  the  fair  fame  of  the  state  belong  in  the  keep- 
ing of  state  officials?  But  who  in  the  last  ten 
years  has  done  most  for  the  fair  fame  of  England 
— Lords  John  Russell,  Palmerston,  and  Aberdeen, 
or  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  ? Who  would  not  be  proud  and  glad, 
as  a man,  to  call  cither  of  the  three  last  men  coun- 
tryman ; whose  heart  and  mind  would  care  to  own 
either  of  the  three  Lords  as  such  ? What  rule 
is  it,  then,  w'hich  excludes  the  citizens,  and  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
from  plainly  speaking  their  opinions  of  public  af- 
fairs and  of  the  public  men  who  direct  them  ? “If 
Mr.  Dickens  wants  to  meddle  with  politics,”  says 
Red  Tape,  “ let  him  do  it  seriously,  and  not  like  a 
mountebank.”  That  is  to  say,  we  suppose,  let  him 
listen  to  the  bland  jokes  of  “ the  comic  old  gentle- 
man” of  the  Commons,  and  form  himself  upon  that 
grave  and  lofty  statesmanship,  that  model  of  diplo- 
matic deportment. 

Of  course  the  reason  of  this  insinuation  against 
Dickens  and  his  friends,  by  certaiu  minds  upon 
our  side  of  the  Tvater,  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  he 
said  wfas  dreadfully  true,  too  true  to  be  tolerated 
by  those  who  believe  that  any  English  ministry, 
so  it  be  conservative  of  English  traditions,  can  be 
very  much  in  the  wrong.  But  even  if  the  details 
of  government  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  have 
been  officially  trained,  certainly  the  character  and 
spirit  of  the  government  are  to  be  determined  by 
the  people  governed.  There  really  seems  to  be  a 
half  opinion  in  American  minds  that  the  English 
people  have  no  business  to  meddle  w ith  their  gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  as  a vigorous,  and  manly,  and 
commanding  protest  against  this  fatal  and  foolish 
view  that  we  hail  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Dickens. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  such  meeting  of 
sensible  Englishmen  in  earnest,  is  worth  twenty 
windy  debates  in  Parliament,  and  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston would  dread  its  adverse  decision  more 
than  a defeat  in  the  Commons.  For  such  an  as- 
sembly is  the  Commons  of  the  Commons.  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  nation  which  the  Commons  are 
deputed  to  express. 

But  more  and  better  than  any  other  view  of  it 
is  this,  that  it  represents  the  sweet  and  manly  feel- 
ing whkffT' underlie^  Iho  commercial  interests  in 
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this  war.  In  every  nation  in  all  great  crises  there 
are  two  supreme  motives,  the  one  selfishly  ration- 
al, and  the  other  a humane  and  unselfish  motive. 
It  is  a kind  of  political  Sw  edenborgianism.  Thus 
in  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  one  hand,  England 
fights  for  her  interest,  for  the  integrity  of  her  em- 
pire, and  dreads  to  see  Russia  advancing  upon  In- 
dia. But,  on  the  other  hand,  England  and  France, 
representing  the  principle  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, are  opposed  to  Russia  which  represents  dead 
Asiatic  despotism ; for  although  France  be  now  in 
form  almost  an  absolute  monarchy,  yet  every  man 
knows  that  in  France  the  Emperor  is  an  accident, 
and  in  Russia  the  Czar  is  a principle.  It  is  this 
conviction  which  secures  to  the  Western  Powers 
the  sympathy  of  all  truly  thoughtful  minds.  What 
power,  except  Russia,  can  possibly  gain  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Russian  empire ; and  who,  spite  of 
his  commercial  calculations,  which  certainly  are 
forcible  within  their  sphere,  does  not  know'  that 
the  great,  and  final,  and  fonnidable  foe  of  Russia 
is  America,  and  that  consequently  all  nations 
which  have  more  or  less  of  the  American  or  dem- 
ocratic idea  in  their  political  constitution,  like  En- 
gland and  France,  are  really  upon  the  American 
side?  What  do  civilization,  literature,  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  religion,  morality,  politics,  owe  to 
Russia?  What  can  they  hope  from  Russian  do- 
mination? Have  not  the  people  in  their  very 
constitution  the  seeds  of  national  decay  already 
visible  ? The  Russian  nobles  are  the  Sybarites  of 
modern  history.  The  luxurious  tendency  is  held 
in  check  by  the  climate.  But  it  is  this  tendency 
which  reaches  out  for  the  soft  South,  and  sighs  for 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  this  spirit,  quite  as  much 
as  political  ambition,  which  longs  for  Constanti- 
nople. There,  if  it  comes  so  far,  it  will  pitch  its 
gorgeous  pavilion.  There,  in  the  silken  shade,  it 
will  fall  asleep,  while  the  South,  that  seductive 
Delilah,  rocks  its  slumber,  and  shears  away  its 
strength. 


We  have  sad  complaints  from  our  young  friends, 
who  have  been  passing  the  summer  at  the  water* 
ing-places,  of  the  cold  and  the  wet,  and  the  conse- 
quent want  of  that  hilarious  excitement  to  which 
they  have  been  so  pleasantly  accustomed  in  former 
years.  Last  year,  they  6ay,  with  pretty  despair, 
it  was  the  drought  and  the  hard  times ; this  year 
it  is  the  cold  and  rain  ; next  year  it  will  be  some- 
thing else ; and  they  sigh  as  they  say  it,  and  look 
at  the  beautiful  peignoir  unworn,  and  the  crisp 
muslin  still  folded.  The  summer  days  came  and 
w'ent.  There  w'ere  warm  days,  and  lovely  days, 
and  a “ heated  term but  no  long  succession  of 
soft  weather  which  recalls  the  Italian  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  gives  that  sweet  significance 
to  the  w’ord  summer . 

That  is  one  of  the  words  which  are  in  them- 
selves fragrant  and  full  of  the  best  associations, 
like  certain  names  in  geography  which  allure  ex- 
pectation with  a subtler  beauty  than  the  eye  can 
find,  so  that  the  “ Sweet  Waters,”  and  “ The  Gold- 
en Horn,”  and  “Naples  Bay,”  and  “The  Rhine,” 
are  in  themselves  poems  to  the  imagination,  while 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  prose  to  experience  and 
memory.  In  the  same  way  the  w’ord  summer  ex- 
presses fullness  and  bloom ; and  whoever  lays  the 
scene  of  his  story  in  the  South,  and  its  action  in 
the  summer,  lias  already  excited  the  imagination, 
and  bespoken  the  tendcrest  sympathy  of  his  read- 
er. It  is  because  it  is  more  natural  and  agreeable 
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to  the  mind  to  fancy  nature  sympathetic  with  youth, 
and  beauty,  and  love,  than  opposed  to  it  by  con- 
trast No  sooner  had  the  Italian  novels  found 
their  way  into  England  than  they  were  adopted  by 
the  ready  English  mind,  and  the  earliest  romances 
of  chivalry  are  “ beakers  full  of  the  warm  South.” 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  belles  murmured  upon 
piazzas,  and  sighed  for  a lost  summer.  For  the 
summers  of  their  spring  are  not  so  many ; and,  al- 
though in  freshness  of  feeling  the  summer  be  im- 
mortal in  their  hearts,  no  alchemy  can  restore  the 
surely-fading  bloom  to  the  cheek,  nor  light  the  sun 
of  sixteen  in  the  eyes  of  sixty.  Then  the  triumphs 
of  a belle,  as  such,  are  so  fleeting.  To  be  a belle 
is  to*wear  a crown  of  roses.  But,  be  they  never 
so  carefully  cherished,  the  roses  of  to-morrow  are 
fresher.  If  the  keeper  of  a hotel  at  a great  water- 
ing-place were  a philosopher,  which  he  doubtless 
Often  is,  and  kept  another  journal  than  that  in 
which  money  accounts  are  entered,  what  histories 
might  there  be  of  the  belles  who  have  risen  and 
reigned,  and  been  dethroned  as  rapidly  and  ruth- 
lessly as  Eastern  princesses  by  their  rivals.  Yet, 
if  not  in  the  books  of  the  hosts,  in  the  memories  of 
the  guests,  such  records  arc  kept.  Time,  that  steals 
away  our  years  so  silently,  is  the  sad  historian  who 
walks  with  the  pensive  stroller  along  piazzas,  in 
shady  paths,  and  upon  cliffs,  and  says,  “This  was 
Egypt  whom  you  see ; but  no  Marc  Antony  nor 
Caesar  comes  with  homage  in  her  decadent  days. 
This  is  Desdemona,  of  whom  no  possible  Moor, 
however  fiery,  could  ever  be  jealous.  This  is  that 
Helen  for  whom  Troy  fell ; but  scarcely  a partner 
asks  her  for  the  dance.  That  girl  in  black  mourns 
for  her  late  grandmother,  whom  you  recall  as  walk- 
ing upon  this  piazza  in  those  long-vanished  sum- 
mer nights,  the  dark-eyed  Juliet  for  whom  you 
sighed.” 

It  is  the  prescience  of  such  things  that  makes 
the  fair  impatient  of  a chilly  summer.  Dum  rtri- 
ituis,  vicamus , they  say ; only  they  put  it  in  a living, 
and  not  in  a dead  language.  Yet  remember,  gen- 
tle ladies,  that  even  in  the  places  w'here  you  pass 
the  golden  hours,  the  autumn  days  are  not  less, 
though  differently,  beautiful;  and  that,  as  in  the 
year,  there  is  no  more  lovely  and  grateful  season 
than  when  October  clothes  itself  with  June,  so,  in 
life,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  and  touching 
than  the  Indian  Bummer  of  the  heart. 


Tins  long-felt  but  suppressed  complaints  against 
the  Astor  Library  have  recently  broken  into  very 
vehement  expression.  It  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  it  was  founded  for  the  public  good,  and 
that  it  was  in  no  manner  designed  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  its  officials.  It  is  easy  enough,  wc  know, 
to  complain  of  public  institutions  because  private 
selfishness  and  want  of  consideration  will  often  for- 
get that  what  would  suit  an  individual  in  a single 
case  would  be  very  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  as 
a rule  to  all.  But  there  is  one  thing  even  easier ; 
and  that  is,  to  give  occasion  of  complaint. 

It  seems  to  be  a great  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  people  who  would  frequent  a library  would,  as 
a rule,  abuse  the  books.  Common  prudence,  of 
course,  suggests  that  very  valuable  books  should 
be,  by  public  institutions  as  they  arc  by  private  in- 
dividuals, carefully  guarded.  To  choice  collections 
of  engravings,  whether  bound  or  not,  the  public 
should  be  admitted  under  conditions  which  secure 
safety  and  respect  for  the  works  of  art.  But,  clear- 
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to  sec,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  provide  an  at- 
tendant for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending, 
and  that  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  a library 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Astor  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  and  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of  scholars 
and  literary  men  only,  but  of  the  general  public. 

The  exhibition  of  the  stores  of  the  Library  is  not 
confided  to  the  discretion  of  any  attendant.  The 
use  of  the  Institution  should  be  regulated  by  simple 
and  sensible  rules,  to  which  the  public  and  the  at- 
tendants should  strictly  conform.  There  should  bo 
an  easy  and  direct  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  they  should  not  hesitate  to  scrutinize  carefully 
every  case  submitted  to  them.  People  are  not  so 
very  captious  and  querulous  that  they  would  be 
constantly  troubled  without  reason.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  part  of  the  public  which  frequents  a li- 
brary is  the  most  quiet  and  orderly  portion,  and 
least  likely  to  cause  vexations  of  any  kind. 

We  would  not  too  willingly  believe  all  the  alle- 
gations against  the  attendants  of  the  Library;  but 
the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  complaints 
leave  no  doubt  of  some  mismanagement  which  the 
Directors  will  doubtless  hasten  to  correct.  One 
gentleman  says  that  he  has  used  an  inferior  libra- 
ry, at  great  expense  to  himself,  rather  than  submit 
to  such  treatment  as  was  provided  at  the  Astor. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
particularly  petulant  gentleman,  especially  as  there 
are  so  many  confirmations  of  the  fact  of  similar 
treatment.  But  surely  this  i3  not  the  public  bene- 
fit designed  by  the  foundation  of  this  Library.  It 
is  a public  disgrace,  which  we  are  all  interested  to 
remove. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  from  the  opening 
of  the  Astor  Library,  there  have  been  reasonable 
causes  of  complaint.  The  hours  during  which  the 
Library  was  open  were  such  as  gratified  the  con- 
venience of  the  officials  and  scholars,  rather  than 
the  necessities  of  the  public.  When  the  majority 
of  citizens  must  be  at  their  places  of  business  by 
nine  or  ten  o’clock,  a library  which  was  not  open 
until  that  time  was  clearly  of  little  use  to  them. 
There  seems  to  have  been  manifested  much  more 
respect  for  the  books  than  for  the  readers  of  them  ; 
and  although  a book  can  not  be  too  carefully  treat- 
ed, it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  most  enthusias- 
tic bibliophile  that  books  were  made  for  men,  and 
not  men  for  books. 

There  need  be  no  misunderstanding,  and  certain- 
ly no  hard  words,  about  the  matter.  If  the  Library 
was  collected  and  designed  for  the  use  of  students 
and  authors,  that  was  a perfectly  good  design,  and 
no  man  need  quarrel  with  it.  In  that  case,  random 
readers  and  curious  spectators  of  books  were  to  be 
civilly  dismissed,  and  the  building  was  to  l*e  con- 
secrated to  a lofty,  if  a limited,  purpose.  But  if 
the  Library  was  collected  for  the  free  use  of  the 
general  public,  then  its  foundation  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent, and  its  hours,  attendance,  and  conveniences 
should  all  have  had  reference  to  that  intention. 

In  that  case,  what  right  ha9  a librarian  to  demand 
why  we  wish  to  see  a book  ? for,  granting  that  rules 
arc  necessary  to  preserve  the  volumes,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  an  attendant  should  know  why  a book 
is  wished  before  showing  it,  because  the  collection 
is  not  submitted  to  his  discretion,  but  to  the  desire 
of  the  public.  Suppose  that  the  reason  assigned 
for  wishing  to  see  a book  is  not  satisfactory  to  the 
attendant,  is  the  book  to  be  withheld? 

We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  stories  which 
have  been  told  about  the  extreme  discourtesy  at  the 
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Library  in  this  respect  have  been  exaggerated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  young  people  have  occa- 
sioned annoyance;  that  ponies  and  translations 
have  been  much  sought ; that  an  imminent  fancy 
ball  may  sometimes  have  occasioned  a troublesome 
call  for  certain  collections  of  engravings  and  rare 
and  valuable  books  of  prints.  But  these  are  the 
very  cases  contemplated  in  providing  the  Library. 
Does  a public  librarian  expect  to  be  as  unmolested 
by  such  calls  as  a scholar  in  his  private  study  ? It 
would  really  seem  as  if  there  had  been  flinching 
only  at  the  very  times  when  the  worth  of  the  Libra- 
ry, as  compared  with  others,  was  to  be  tried. 

The  character  of  the  direction  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, and  of  the  gentleman  who  superintends  it, 
are  sufficient  guarantee  that  there  shall  not  be  many 
nor  often-repeated  complaints  of  this  kind.  Know- 
ing them,  the  public  can  not  have  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  promptest  and  most  thorough  inqui- 
sition will  be  made  of  all  such  circumstances  as 
have  recently  provoked  severe  comments  in  the 
daily  papers. 


Rachel  is  really  coming ; and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  reader  glances  at  this  paragraph  he  will 
read  the  accounts  of  her  American  d6but.  But  she 
leaves  France  at  the  very  moment  when  her  su- 
premacy is  challenged,  and  when  the  fickle  Jeuille- 
tonistes  are  hurrying  to  a new  altar  with  their  in- 
cense and  garlands.  True  to  her  pride,  however, 
Rachel  turns,  in  leaving,  throws  down  her  gaunt- 
let, and  defies  her  great  rival. 

Ristori  is  indeed  her  rival,  not  only  as  an  actress 
but  as  a w oman.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rachel 
has  been  a terrible  despot.  Prima  Donnas  have 
reigned  for  a season,  or  for  several  seasons ; but  it 
has  been  with  an  infinite  cringing  and  curtseying, 
until  at  last  their  sway  has  become  a convention 
or  a habit,  and  their  supremacy  has  been  confessed 
only  by  the  lips  and  the  memory.  But  Rachel  has 
never  faltered  iu  the  pow’er  of  her  fascination  over 
her  subject  Paris.  The  Parisian  did  not  say,  with 
a sigh,  “ How’  splendid  she  was !”  but,  “ IIowr  great 
ah©  is !”  She  was  a scornful  queen.  Conscious  of 
her  power,  proud  of  it,  she  yet  would  not  unbend 
to  her  minions  nor  smile  upon  her  worshipers. 
Paris  tingled  with  talcs  of  her  Oriental  orgies. 
There  was  no  story  too  wild  to  be  told  of  her,  nor 
too  incredible  to  be  believed.  Semiramis,  in  Baby- 
lon, buried  in  her  hanging  gardens;  Cleopatra  vo- 
luptuously rocked  upon  the  Nile;  Messalina  and 
Catherine — what  were  they  but  the  forerunners  of 
Rachel  ? The  very  contrasts  of  her  life  give  point 
to  this  reputation  of  luxury.  The  poor  ballad-girl 
of  the  Boulevards  rising  at  once  to  a frenzied  popu- 
larity among  the  wdtticst  and  most  elegant  of  peo- 
ple’—restoring  more  than  the  traditional  splendors 
of  the  stage  to  an  audience  before  w’hich,  alone,  the 
theatre  survived — stern,  and  jealous,  and  exacting, 
in  her  sw  ay,  the  story  was  like  those  that  arc  told 
in  the  cafes  of  Cairo,  and  seem  to  require  the  felic- 
itous climate  of  the  East  fully  to  be  believed. 

But  after  this  long  and  unquestioned  reign — a 
reign  during  which  there  has  been  no  sign  of  trea- 
son, and  a reign  as  despotic  as  that  of  a satrap — 
suddenly  the  whole  state  revolts,  and  runs  to  lay 
itself  at  the  beautiful  feet  of  one  who  comes  smiling 
out  of  the  South.  Out  of  the  South  comes  no  fair 


weather  for  Rachel.  The  rival  queen  has  womanly 
gifts  and  graces  of  which  Rachel  has  showm  no  trace. 


Simple,  ami  ardent,  and  generous,  the  new-comer 
bew^tc^s  a^jiear^ijs^vcll  as  moves  all  minds; 


and  in  Paris,  the  theatre  of  sudden  revolutions,  a 
new  revolution  is  wrought  in  a day.  Ristori  is  not 
only,  if  we  may  believe  the  poets,  the  most  admi- 
rable of  actresses,  but  the  most  adorable  of  women. 

When  did  Rachel  ever  show’  generosity  of  any  kind  ? 

Ristori  is  generosity  itself.  When  was  Rachel  con- 
siderate of  her  fellow-actors  ? Ristori  is  the  love- 
liest form  of  humanity.  When  was  Rachel  known 
to  aid  a tottering  cause  ? Ristori  offers  the  support 
of  her  genius  even  to  the  trembling  fame  of  her 
rival.  When  was  Rachel  womanly,  simple,  pure  ? 

Ristori  is  all  the  cardinal  virtues  rolled  into  one. 

Her  genius  is  only  rivaled  by  her  goodness,  and 
each  is  greater  than  the  other ! All  the feuilleton- 
istes  hurry  over  with  fluttering  speed.  J ules  Janin, 
Theophile  Gautier,  Fiorentini,  and  the  rest,  lose 
not  a moment  in  transferring  their  allegiance. 
Schlesinger,  even,  the  sculptor,  of  w hom  no  such 
homage  was  demanded,  says,  with  inexpressible  en- 
thusiasm, “ I will  break  the  statue  of  Tragedy  I 
had  made,  for  Ristori  has  taught  me  that  it  was 
only  the  image  of  Melodrama.” 

Alas ! it  was  a statue  of  Rachel. 

But  Nature  is  not  so  very  lavish  of  her  fine  things 
as  to  have  two  such  actresses  at  once.  The  secret 
of  the  sudden  popularity  of  Ristori  is  to  be  sought, 
not  so  much  in  her  superior  genius  as  an  artist,  as 
in  her  nobler  character  as  a woman.  Whether  it 
is  her  sweeter  nature  or  her  more  adroit  address, 

Ristori  has  learned  to  do  just  the  things  the  not 
doing  w’hich  has  been  always  felt  as  the  chief  de- 
fect in  the  character  of  Rachel.  With  even  more 
self-reliance  than  the  great  Jewess,  she  has  per- 
ceived that  a permanent  popularity  is  founded  in 
personal  regard.  If  you  can  excite  enthusiasm 
about  the  woman,  you  may  predicate  the  success 
of  the  artist.  We  have  seen  all  that  in  Jenny  Lind. 

For,  great  as  she  was,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Easy 
Chair,  as  an  artist — incomparably  superior,  in  the 
scope  and  force  of  her  power,  to  any  other  Prima 
Donna,  except  Malibran,  that  we  have  ever  had — 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  her  wonderful  popularity 
was  due  much  more  to  the  reputation  of  the  char- 
itable w oman  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  singer 
or  the  genius  of  the  artist.  We  by  no  means  wish 
to  quarrel  with  this  fact.  That  character  should 
be  as  popular  as  genius  is  a very  agreeable  thing. 

'When  they  combine,  when  slander  is  reduced  to 
nothing  more  dreadful  than  a smile*  at  awkward- 
ness, and  expends  its  venom  upon  w hat  is  entirely 
external  and  accidental,  wc  may  be  very  sure  that 
there  is  some  superior  excellence. 

Ristori  has  this  fortune.  It  is  in  vain  that  Rachel 
struggles  against  it.  For  it  must  be  forever  in  vain 
that  genius  only,  disputes  with  goodness  allied  to 
genius.  Rachel  will  be  acknowledged  by  history, 
it  is  very  likely,  as  a greater  actress  than  Ristori. 

The  long  line  of  her  triumphs  w ill  be  luminous  in 
the  theatrical  traditions  of  Paris.  Men  will  recall 
with  wonder  the  fascination  of  her  power  in  Marie 
and  Tkisbe;  and  women  will  remember  with  a 
shudder  how  they  shrank  and  fainted  before  the 
spell  of  Phedrc  and  Adrienne.  Rachel  need  have 
no  fear  for  the  past,  and  therefore  none  for  the 
future.  The  feuUletonistes^  led  by  General  Jules 
Janin,  may  mutiny  in  a body.  The  whole  press 
of  Paris  may  hurl  contempt  at  the  queen  whom  a 
rival  approaches.  The  eager  audience  may  hurry  * 
to  the  feet  of  the  Italian,  and  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  scornful  idol  of  the  past.  But  Marathon  is  still 
grand  in  history,  although  Waterloo  has  become 
historical.  Homer  is  still  sublime,  though  Milton 
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has  sung.  The  old  fames  are  eternal,  where  they 
were  founded  in  real  power,  and  upon  that  fact  the 
future  of  Rachel  is  planted. 

Dear  old  Paris ! city  which  a war  of  the  coulisses 
can  still  convulse,  and  where  men  argue  as  warmly 
of  a Prima  Donna  as  of  a principle ; where  a game 
of  billiards  is  an  event,  and  a bon-mot  makes  a rep- 
utation. Dear  old  Paris ! where  cooks  are  deified 
and  dinners  divine ; where  people  put  sugar  into 
water  and  grace  into  even'  thing ; w here  oaths  are 
meaningless  and  veracity  unknown.  Dear  old 
Paris!  which,  like  a belle  at  a watering-place, 
smiles  at  herself  in  her  own  glass,  and  believes 
that  she  rules  the  world.  What  do  not  the  Boule- 
vards— the  Jlaneurs,  or  loafers — the  jeunesse  doree , 
or  gilded  youth,  owre  to  Ristori  ? Perhaps  this 
ecstatic  homage  is  not  to  the  good  woman,  nor  to 
the  great  artist,  but  to  the  destroyer  of  a fashion, 
the  introducer  of  a novelty,  the  emancipator  from 
a thralldom.  She  has  given  Paris  a sensation — let 
her  be  deified ! 

But  it  is  still  a curious  speculation  how  Rachel 
will  succeed  with  us ; and  we  are  anxious  to  place 
upon  record  our  views,  that  we  may  see  how  far 
the  result  disproves  them.  If  she  had  engaged  to 
act  for  a dozen  nights  each  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  leading  Southern 
and  Western  cities,  there  is  no  doubt  that  curiosity 
and  fashion  would  have  sufficed  to  fill  the  houses 
and  secure  a success.  A rapid  tour  would  have 
been  an  ovation,  if  the  public  could  only  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  really  to  be  rapid.  But  the 
morals  of  theatrical  management  are  so  uncertain 
that  yes  does  not  necessarily  mean  yes,  nor  last 
last.  If  she  undertakes  a long  season  of  French 
plays,  poorly  supported  as  she  must  be,  then,  when 
the  edge  of  curiosity  is  turned,  the  audience  must 
be  composed  of  those  who  understand  the  language 
in  which  she  speaks.  Now  a foreign  language  is 
always  a luxury  in  a country,  and  can  not  be  sup- 
ported nor  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  of  that 
country;  and  when  the  support  of  a theatre  de- 
volves upon  a class  in  this  country,  wc  have  al- 
ready seen  the  result  in  our  eternal  Opera  failures. 

If,  therefore,  Rachel  takes  the  theatrical  field 
with  the  French  language,  for  a regular  season,  in 
the  aame  way  that  Ellen  Tree  would  take  it  with 
the  English  language,  she  must  expect  failure  or  a 
very  uncertain  success.  We  shall  all  go  to  hear 
her,  of  course.  Our  young  friend  Toddle,  who,  still 
a youth,  has  roamed  at  large  in  French  novels  and 
has  been  heard  murmuring  French  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Academy — who  is,  in  fact,  so  full  of  French 
that  it  bubbles  up  in  all  his  conversation — he,  of 
course,  will  go  every  night.  It  will  be  his  duty  as 
a man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  French 
tongue ; and  if  we  watch  him  closely  enough  wc 
shall  be  able  to  tell  when  to  smile,  when  to  weep, 
aad  when  to  applaud.  II  is  face  and  head  will  keep 
time.  His  varying  expressions  will  show  us  and 
the  French  language,  how  vain  it  is  for  that  tongue 
to  try  to  escape,  even  in  its  delieatest  shades  of 
meaning,  from  his  appreciation.  Toddle,  and  his 
family  at  large,  will  be  valuable  neighbors  at  Ra- 
chel’s representations. 

But  the  old  Easy  Chairs  like  us,  who  have  a 
very  hit-and-miss  acquaintance  with  that  airy  lan- 
guage— what  are  we  to  do  ? The  stem  grace,  the 
pathetic  majesty,  the  dreary  woe  of  superb  queens 
•f  a colorless  antiquity — we  shall  see  all  that  with 
tears,  with  wonder,  and  with  *wc.  But  we  shall 
not  rajui^e  a long  season  of  such  spectacles,  grand 
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as  they  are.  It  will  be  all  the  more  torturing  to 
know  that,  while  we  are  admiring  the  severity  of 
sculpture,  and  can  see  no  more,  our  neighbor  Tod- 
dle is  eiyoying  the  variety  of  painting  and  the 
pathos  of  music.  And  do  not  wc  old  Easy  Chairs, 
deficient  in  the  French  tongue,  represent  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  are  to  make  up  the  audience 
of  Rachel  ? 

If  her  reign  in  each  city  is  long,  it  will  not  be 
very  triumphant ; if  it  is  short,  and  known  to  be 
so,  she  will  advance  victorious  until  she  reaches 
the  South.  In  New  Orleans,  doubtless,  she  will 
find  the  laurels  growing  luxuriantly  which  were 
scanty  at  the  North.  In  New”  Orleans  they  speak 
French  better  even  than  Toddle,  and  there,  if  not 
sooner,  Rachel  will  doubtless  feel  that  ecstasy  of 
success  which  Ristori  is  tasting  in  Paris. 


Oun  old  friend  Gunnybags  asked  us  the  other 
day  to  go  out  with  him  to  his  country  seat,  and 
pass  a few  days. 

Why  did  we  not  go  ? 

Because  we  knew  that  Gunnybags  did  not  un- 
derstand hospitality  in  its  truest  sense.  In  the 
summer  and  in  the  country  every  man  wants  quiet 
and  repose.  He  wants  to  go  and  come  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  He  wants  to  be  silent,  or  talking,  or 
silly,  or  sleepy,  without  giving  an  account  of  him- 
self. He  wants  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  any 
thing.  Ho  wants  to  have  people  kept  at  a dis- 
tance, and  not  brought  into  the  house  under  the 
specious  plea  of  entertaining  him.  He  does  not 
want  to  be  obliged  to  eat  dinners  of  state,  to  talk 
sense  with  grave  men  and  nonsense  with  pretty 
women.  He  wants  to  do  precisely  as  he  pleases. 

That  is  hospitality — to  let  a man  alone.  The 
most  of  us  are  not  so  used  to  having  a purveyor  of 
our  pleasures  that  wc  can  not  amuse  ourselves  with- 
out premeditation.  The  most  of  us  are  obliged  to 
get  our  fun  as  w'e  can,  and  be  grateful  when  we 
have  enjoyed  ourselves.  But  suddenly  to  find  your- 
self waited  upon ; to  have  horses  and  chariots  at 
your  order ; to  have  the  seat  of  honor  and  a throng 
of  admiring  guests  and  friends ; to  have  your  pleas- 
ures consulted,  and  boating,  riding,  driving,  fish- 
ing,  gunning,  sketching,  singing — all  the  delight- 
ful diversion  of  a summer  day,  hanging  upon  vour 
will,  is  something  so  astounding  and  unusual  that 
the  day  seems  sultry  and  suffocating.  It  may  be 
hospitality,  and  courtesy,  and  politeness,  and  gen- 
erosity— but  it  is  not  comfort.  Take  great  care, 

O Gunnybags ! that  your  guest  does  not  long  for 
his  cot  in  an  attic,  even  when  ingulfed  in  all  the 
sumptuousness  of  your  state  chamber. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Gunnybags  does  not  un- 
derstand  this,  for  he  has  had  no  experience  of  life. 

He  has  been  constantly  selling  heavy  this  and 
heavy  that  at  the  best  prices,  until  he  has  amassed 
a great  fortune,  has  built  a fine  country  seat,  has 
filled  his  stables,  stocked  his  cellars,  and  then, 
grasping  an  armful  of  friends,  rushes  off  on  a warm 
day,  or  during  a “heated  term”  to  enjoy  himself. 
Unfortunately  his  guests  learn  that  making  money 
does  not  teach  how  to  spend  money.  The  owners 
of  fine  places — great  stockholders,  men  of  divi- 
dends, and  of  a Midas  sleight-of-hand  which  turns 
every  thing  they  touch  into  gold — do,  beyond  ques- 
tion, have  a distinct  advantage  over  those  of  us 
who  can  not  boast  of  such  powders  and  possessions. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  a man  who  has  no  for- 
tune often  shames  him  who  has,  by  a superior  se  nse 
and  knowledge,  which  implies  how  w ould  make 
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it  appear  if  he  had  the  control.  When  Alcibiades 
went  to  pass  Sunday  with  Gunnybags,  the  latter 
would  have  had  a most  dismal  time  if  Alcibiades 
had  not  devoted  himself  to  concealing  how  much 
more  he  knew,  and  felt,  and  saw,  and  thought  than 
his  amiable  host.  What  real  interest  had  Alcibi- 
ades in  the  dreary  platitudes  about  old  wine  and 
fine  horses  which  amused  Gunny  bags  ? How  could 
the  guest  fail  to  perceive  that  the  host  had  never 
really  seen  the  landscape  from  his  window,  simply 
because,  although  he  had  the  eyes  to  embrace  the 
form,  he  had  not  the  mind  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
scene?  What  effort  there  was  on  one  side,  and 
what  ennui  on  the  other ! 

Now,  if  Gunny  bags  had  understood  hospitality 
as  well  as  he  understands  the  value  of  certain  arti- 
cles of  commerce,  he  would  have  said  to  Alcibiades, 
u Here  is  your  room ; and  this,  while  you  stay  here, 
is  your  home ; I shall  not  annoy  you  with  attempts 
to  amuse.  IVhat  you  want,  you  will  ask  for.  Be, 
literally,  at  home.” 

That,  again,  is  hospitality — to  make  a man  feel 
at  home.  Life  gets  on  better  without  fussing.  The 
moment  you  look  at  them,  children  become  self- 
conscious,  and  lose  interest  in  what  they  are  doing. 
A man  is  perplexed  with  vour  incessant  and  intol- 
erant kindness,  as,  when  he  is  used  to  homespun 
clothes,  he  is  awkward  in  court  garments.  And  in 
the  summer,  too,  think  how  hard  it  is ! When  all 
our  efforts  tend  to  keeping  cool,  to  have  somebody 
fanning  a flame  in  our  very  faces ! AVhen  you  arc 
bent  upon  a simple  diet,  to  be  accosted  at  every 
turn  by  pate  de  foie  gras ! To  have  people  say 
pertinaciously,  “Why,  you  don’t  eat;  you  don’t 
drink !”  It  is  as  bad  as  when  they  heap  your  plate 
in  the  country  with  piles  of  unutterable  pie,  and 
cake,  and  sausage ; and  when  outraged  nature  re- 
bels, the  rustic  hospitality  says,  with  an  injured 
air,  “ I’m  afraid  you  don’t  like  your  victuals !” 

Like  them?  Dearest  madame,  kind  Mann 
Thompson,  they  are  loathsome ; they  are  detest- 
able; but  they  arc  nectar  and  ambrosia  compared 
with  your  manners.  You  don’t  treat  your  pigs  as 
you  treat  your  guests ; for  you  spread  their  table, 
and  leave  it  to  their  own  desires  whether  to  devour 
or  not.  Do,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let  us  alone ! When 
you  have  an  Easy  Chair  to  visit  }tou,  remember 
that  you  make  it  uneasy  the  moment  you  begin  to 
trouble  yourself  about  shaking  up  the  cushion.  Let 
them  lie — let  it  look  as  it  will — be  sure  that,  if  it 
has  not  ease  and  comfort  in  itself,  you  can  not  put 
them  into  it. 

The  secret  of  hospitality  is  not  in  doing,  but  in 
not  doing.  It  is  giving  the  guest  a sphere  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  not  in  prescribing  a plan  of  enjoy- 
ment and  occupation.  How  well  they  manage 
these  things  in  England!  But  old  Gunnybags 
hates  the  English,  and  hopes  they  will  be  whipped 
in  the  Crimea ! 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Blessed  be  telegraphs,  and  mails,  and  news- 
papers ! For  that  we,  forsaking  the  city,  as  all 
the  world  has  done  beside  us,  And  still  our  old 
long-ranging  spectacles  present  to  our  eye,  with 
which  we  range  widely,  and  bring  home  to  our 
mountain  neighborhood  (where  we  idle)  the  inen 
and  things  which  move  on  the  other  side  of  ocean. 

We  see  little  Lord  John,  vexed  and  peevish, 
mincing  his  steps  through  Whitehall  and  Down- 
ing Street,  or  striving  vainly  to  talk  down,  under 
the  grained  rp  jf  qftifoe  Commons,  the  storm  that 


his  diplomacy  has  raised.  We  see  Bulwer  Lytton, 
now  grown  proud  of  his  new  name  in  politics,  and 
courting  the  practical  habit  of  the  man  of  business, 
waxing  thinner  and  sharper  in  his  aspect,  growing 
closer  and  closer  in  his  dealings  with  all  publishing 
craft,  and  cultivating  his  old  ideal  of  British  spirit 
and  British  supremacy,  in  most  contumacious  on- 
slaught upon  Russian  policy  and  all  Russian  de- 
mands. We  see  Aberdeen,  the  forgotten,  retired 
now  to  his  Scotch  estates,  and  furbishing  even  in 
age  his  firelocks,  for  a chance  shot — after  the  12th 
of  August  shall  have  come  in — at  the  grouse  that 
rustle  over  the  moors. 

And  the  thought  and  the  mention  of  the  Scotch 
laird  seem  to  carry  us  Scotland- ward,  and  we  cheat 
ourselves  pleasantly  of  the  heat  that  is  steaming 
around  us  (albeit  mountains  are  our  neighbors) 
with  the  memory  and  the  fancies  of  Bruar  water, 
and  the  shady  w alks  through  the  forests  of  Athol. 

We  seem  to  saunter  among  daisies,  or  under  wide- 
limbed  larches  in  the  wood-glades  that  skirt  Dun- 
keld.  The  half-finished  Athol  palace  rises,  with 
its  mournful  story,  at  our  elbow ; the  deer  glance 
at  us,  and  hie  away  among  the  depths  of  yew 
shades.  The  paths  invite  us  over  long  stretches 
of  rising  land,  the  trees  ever  beside  us  for  compan- 
ions, the  grass  velvety  to  our  foot-touch,  the  sound 
of  brooklets  coming  through  the  leaves,  the  sight 
of  distant  hills  lifting  on  us  through  forest  vistas, 
and  rustic  arbors  offering  us  repose. 

Again  we  seem  transported  to  an  English  land- 
scape— less  wild,  but  yet  wild  as  the  wildest  of 
Derbyshire.  The  river  Dove  frets  in  a valley  at 
our  feet.  Cool  clouds  chase  other  clouds  above  us. 

Cool  winds  make  a musical  murmur  in  yew  trees. 

Over  stiles,  and  through  by-paths,  we  come  upon 
the  great  London  and  Manchester  road — once  a 
highway  of  metropolitan  travel,  but  now  quiet  and 
lonely.  The  turf  is  creeping  inch  by  inch  over 
the  Macadamized  coach-track,  and  has  already 
made  green  two-thirds  of  the  wide  space  which  lies 
between  the  stone  fences  of  Derbyshire.  The  mile- 
stones of  iron  and  the  finger-posts,  once  showily 
painted,  are  now  coated  with  a yellow  rust.  Even 
the  little  toll-bar  has  an  antiquated  and  deserted 
look,  and  the  gate  hangs  slouchingly,  half  open 
and  half  shut. 

A drover  or  two,  going  with  their  herds  to  the 
Derby  Fair,  are  the  only  passers-by — except,  per- 
haps, some  stout  farmer  in  a dog-cart,  with  a sam- 
ple bag  of  his  barley.  With  such  company  nod- 
ding us  a good  morning,  we  come  presently,  after 
a long  reach  of  plantation  larches,  upon  one  of  the 
j old  coach  inns.  Besides  destroying  the  race  of 
portly  and  independent  coachmen  with  their  at- 
taches of  grooms,  porters,  and  hangers-on,  the 
swift  locomotion  of  the  present  day  has  been  the 
ruin  of  many  fine  old  inns,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  along  what  are  now  the  by-ways  of 
travel  in  England.  Their  closed  doors,  and  emp- 
ty and  noiseless  courts,  tell  drearily  of  their  de- 
sertion. 

We  have  such  an  one  now  in  our  mind  upon  a 
hill  of  Derbyshire,  overlooking  the  valley  Dove. 

It  stands  alone;  only  a clustered  hamlet  or  two  in 
the  valley  below  bear  it  company.  Its  gray-stone 
outbuildings,  sweeping  around  the  paved  court, 
form  a quadrangle  open  upon  the  road.  The  doors 
are  all  of  them  closed,  and  the  stone  pebbles,  with 
which  the  court  is  paved,  have  each  their  little 
circlet  of  tell-tale  turf.  The  inn  itself  is  a square 
stone  mansion,  standing  just  far  enough  from  the 
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roadside  to  allow  a coach  and  four  to  be  driven  up 
in  dashing  style  before  the  door. 

There  is  no  Boniface  upon  the  porch ; not  even 
a dog  seems  stirring  about  the  premises.  The 
great  black  sign  still  hanging  between  the  win- 
dows, is  so  rusty  and  weather-beaten  that  wo  can 
not  at  all  make  out  its  burden ; and  the  ivy  which 
clambers  up  in  rich  stylo  from  either  side  the  porch, 
is  shaking  its  uncropt  branches  over  it. 

There  is,  indeed,  a printed  notice  immediately 
above  the  door  of  the  occupant’s  license  to  sell  beer 
and  other  liquors ; but  it  seems  altogether  of  mod- 
em origin,  and  little  becoming  the  dignity  of  the 
inn  in  its  palmier  days. 

A mile  or  two  farther  along  the  road,  ana  a half 
hour  after  (for  we  seem  to  journey  on  foot),  we 
come  upon  another  great  range  of  buildings — very 
silent  now,  but  belonging  once  to  another  noisy 
and  bustling  claimant  of  travelers’  patronage.  It 
has  even  more  pretensions  to  grandeur,  now  un- 
fortunately exposing  it  the  more  to  expressions  of 
pity  and  regret.  Without  doubt  these  two  have 
been  one  day  great  rivals ; and  all  the  diplomacy 
of  ostlers  and  the  coquetry  of  chamber-maids  have 
been  exerted  to  decoy  the  better  share  of  traffic. 

We  love  to  revive,  iu  such  fanciful  shapes  as  we 
can,  the  bustle  which  once  attended  the  arrival, 
two  or  three  times  in -the  day,  of  the  great  London 
coach,  with  its  crowded  top-load  of  travelers.  Wc 
picture  to  ourselves  the  maid  peering  through  the 
half-opened  window  at  the  smart  young  fellow  who 
sits  beside  the  guard ; the  happy,  careless  look  of 
the  landlord  as  he  runs  his  eye  inquiringly  over  the 
coach,  or  tips  a wink  to  some  old  stager  who  dis- 
mounts for  a sip  of  his  brandy  and  w'ater.  We  see 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  stable-boy,  as  he  stands 
with  his  head  slightly  inclined  and  his  hands  deep- 
ly thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  long  waistcoat — 
very  tight-fitting  and  very  nobby. 

But,  alas ! these  things  live  nowadays  only  in 
the  saddened  memories  of  the  parties,  or  in  the 
dreamy  fancies  of  such  imaginative  travelers  as 
ourselves. 

The  coach  is  put,  long  ago,  on  some  ignoble  route 
in  a suburban  neighborhood ; the  groom  has  found 
a place  in  some  city  stables,  or  with  u Pickford’s 
Van,”  or,  still  w^orsc,  he  acquires  a doubtful  liveli- 
hood by  picking  up  a few  half-pence  as  coach  por- 
ter about  some  town  inn.  The  coachman — the  old 
man  wpitli  bundled  neck  and  mottled  face — has  long 
ago  given  way  to  apoplectic  seizure ; or,  if  still 
upon  the  box,  he  growls  at  the  dull  hacks  which 
are  allowed  him,  and  mutters  curses  on  the  rail. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  deserted  inn,  and  sec 
what  sort  of  hospitality  can  still  be  found  there. 
The  smoke  is  rolling  lazily  from  only  a single  one 
of  the  many  chimney  tops,  and  the  great  door  of 
the  front  vestibule  is  fastened.  We  find,  perhaps, 
another  and  more  modest  entrance,  which  is  un- 
closed. Half  way  down  the  great  bare  hall  we  are 
met  by  a stout,  middle-aged  woman  (how  unlike  the 
pretty  maids  we  dream  of!),  who  beckons  us  for- 
ward, and,  with  scarce  a w ord  of  welcome,  shows  us 
into  a large  parlor,  where — even  in  J une — a coal  fire 
is  slumbering  fitfully  in  the  grate.  Like  old  altar 
fires,  it  seems  an  offering  to  suspended  existence. 

Yet  the  house  is  not  an  old-fashioned  one,  as 
they  count  old  fashions  in  sober  England.  It  may 
have  been  built  not  far  from  1820,  when  coaching 
was  at  its  highest  promise ; indeed,  were  it  thor- 
oughly old,  its  decay  of  traffic  would  in  some  meas- 
ure be  associated  Yritli  its  age.  and  so  bereave  it 
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of  that  peculiar  regard  which  belongs  to  it  as  the 
monument  of  an  extinct  system. 

The  high  walls,  ornamented  cornice,  generous 
casements,  and  heavy  silken  bell-pulls ; above  all, 
the  rich  blue  and  gilt  china  we  see  upon  the  buffet 
bespeak  the  luxuries  of  the  present  age.  Two  or 
three  heavy  mahogany  tables  stand  about  the  room ; 
the  chairs  seem  older  than  the  house,  and  are  sadly 
loosened  in  the  joints ; and  wre  notice  that  an  old 
easy  chair  in  the  corner  heaves  and  relaxes  under 
our  pressure,  like  a disturbed  and  rheumatic  old 
man,  vainly  seeking  by  a thousand  shifts  of  posi- 
tion to  drive  away  annoyance. 

A series  of  hunting  pictures,  in  faded  gilt  frames, 
hang  about  the  room,  besides  one  or  two  sporting 
portraits  suspended  over  the  mantle.  It  seems  al- 
together one  of  those  rooms  w'hich,  with  a roister- 
ing company  at  one  or  two  of  the  tables,  and  a 
chat  of  a pair  of  gossips  beside  the  grate,  would  be 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  in  the  world ; but 
which,  alone — the  great  hall  silent — all  still  abovo 
and  around,  save  an  occasional  footfall  of  the  soli- 
tary maid  in  the  chambers,  in  the  harsh  wind 
shaking  the  casements — is  fearfully  dismal. 

A superannuated  old  gray-hound  perhaps  stalks 
in  with  the  waiter,  and  stretches  himself  upon  the 
rag  at  our  feet.  It  has  very  likely  been  his  bed 
in  happier  days ; he  takes  with  most  grateful  look 
the  crumbs  we  throw  toward  him ; and,  from  his 
gaunt  appearance,  we  fancy  that  he  has  been 
shared  with  in  the  sufferings  of  other  proprietors 
of  the  establishment.  Even  his  temporary  gleam 
of  prosperity  is  looked  upon  with  jealousy,  and 
poor  “Oscar”  is  ordered  out.  He  looks  appeal- 
ingly toward  us  and  wags  his  tail.  Poor  fellow! 
we  can  not  help  him ! A cruel  thrust  of  the  poker 
drives  him  out,  w ith  a loud  complaining  howl  that 
echoes  dismally  through  the  deserted  chambers. 

The  clouds  gather  without  as  we  sit  beside  the 
June  fire  in  the  old  Derbyshire  inn,  and  presently 
we  hear  the  patter  of  the  rain-drops  on  the  window 
panes.  Our  stay  to  dine  is  lengthened  into  a night 
An  old  newspaper  and  the  County  Directory  sup- 
ply us  with  passing  fancies.  Our  bed  we  find 
closely  hung  with  heavy  red  curtains,  and  the 
chamber  has  a smell  of  mustiness.  But  the  sheets 
are  clean,  and  the  water  pitchers  full.  We  wake 
at  eight  to  a tidy  breakfast  of  broiled  ham  and 
egg.  As  w'e  look  out  upon  the  sky,  a shepherd  in 
his  gray  frock,  wrho  is  now  servitor  in  place  of 
groom,  is  driving  a scanty  flock  of  a dozen  ewes 
from  the  great  stable  court. 

We  go  to  the  hall  door  unattended  at  leaving, 
and  the  driving  currents  in  the  great  building  al- 
most slam  it  against  us.  Two  or  three  times  we 
turn  back  to  look  at  the  empty  windows  and  de- 
serted courts  of  the  famous  London  and  Manches- 
ter inn;  at  length  a plantation  of  firs  and  pines 
sighing  iu  the  wind  shut  it  wholly  from  our  sight. 

In  these  days  of  Ocean  Houses,  and  of  United 
States  Hotels,  will  not  such  a bit  of  picturing  of  the 
old-time  inns  prove  relishable  ? 


And  what  if  wc  change  tho  view  now  with  the 
magic  lens  that  our  journals  supply  to  an  Alpine 
hillside,  where  so  many  September  loiterers  are 
now  shaping  their  courses  ? 

Under  a heavy  night-rain  we  fancy  ourselves 
approaching  the  dirty  Swiss  town  of  Semi-Bran- 
chier,  lying  upon  the  road  between  Martigny  and 
the  Great  St.  Bernard.  The  Alpine  valley  is  nar- 
rowed more  and  more  by  the  peak*  which  close  in 
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fast,  and  is  darkened  by  the  rain-clouds  and  the 
night.  By  some  last  glimpse  of  daylight  we  con- 
sult our  chart  under  the  shelter  of  a cow-herd’s 
roof,  and  finding  no  nearer  stopping-place,  push 
boldly  on  for  Semi-Branch ier.  The  glacier  stream 
which  races  down  the  valley  shows  white  flecks  of 
foam,  aud  from  time  to  time  a snow-covered  peak 
rises  before  us,  like  a sheeted  giant.  Anon  the 
path  disappears  wholly  in  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  we  grope  our  way  through  a cavern ; a league 
more  of  rocky  way  brings  us  to  the  door  of  a mis- 
erable inn,  where  we  kindle  in  the  chimney  a great 
fire  of  fir-boughs ; and  there,  drying  ourselves  and 
supping  on  a haunch  of  kid,  we  beguile  the  hours 
till  midnight. 

A testimonial  picture  of  a Virgin,  who  is  passing 
down  girls  and  boys  to  a pair  of  hopeful  and  grate- 
ful parents,  adorns  our  chamber ; and  bv  the  new 
morning’s  light  we  observe  that  we  have  slept  the 
night  out  composedly  over  a grave-yard,  where  the 
bones  of  villagers  are  scattered  about  promiscuously 
upon  the  turf.  High  above  the  grave-yard  rises  a 
tufted  hill  with  the  remnant  of  a castle  on  its  shoul- 
der,and  with  only  a solitary  turret  crowningits  ruin. 

The  road  is  pretty  (if  one  has  been  there  to  see) 
from  Semi-Branch  ier  to  Orsieres,  as  we  journey  to- 
ward the  Grand  St.  Bernard.  The  river  Drance 
foams  a thousand  feet  below  us  on  the  right,  and 
new-fallen  snow  (even  in  this  month  of  September) 
begins  to  show  itself  upon  the  hillsides.  Hamlet 
after  hamlet  we  leave  behind  us  as  we  toil  on  to- 
ward the  last  miserable  town  of  St.  Pierre.  The 
fine  walnut  trees  we  saw  about  Martigny,  and  soon 
the  stinted  apple-orchards  of  Orsieres  have  wholly 
disappeared.  There  is  nothing  now  but  a few 
patches  of  late-ripening  oats  and  scattered  copses 
of  firs.  The  snow  we  saw  in  the  morning  upon  the 
hill-tops  is  now  under  our  feet,  and  only  a waste 
of  snow  before  us.  The  sun  sinks  behind  the  hills, 
and  we  only  catch  sight  of  his  shining  on  the  mount- 
ain-tops lying  eastward.  The  chalets  for  summer 
herdsmen  are  already  deserted,  and  only  one  little 
wayside  inn  for  foot- travelers  shows  any  appear- 
ance of  life.  The  towns  and  trees,  with  every 
glimpse  of  valley-ground,  have  passed  out  of  sight. 
A strange  silence  prevails.  The  last  snatches  of 
sunshine  vanish  from  the  hills,  and  the  moon  top- 
ples over  the  mountains.  The  stars  come  out  one 
by  one  in  a clear,  cold  6ky.  The  snow  crumples 
under  our  feet,  and  the  little  pools  of  water,  melt- 
ed at  noon,  shoot  out  ranges  of  crystals.  There 
are  no  trees — no  shrubs;  the  lichens  are  covered 
with  snow,  which  increases  as  we  ascend  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet  or  more,  in  which  a path  has 
been  broken  sufficient  only  for  a single  traveler. 
In  the  growing  darkness  we  can  only  distinguish 
this  path  by  feeling  with  our  feet.  Occasionally 
the  sound  of  some  falling  torrents,  too  rapid  for 
even  the  Alpine  ices  to  imprison,  warns  us  to  great- 
er care.  The  cold  becomes  excessive,  and  the  fa- 
tigues of  our  snow-walk  intense,  when  on  a sudden 
we  see  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hospice  looming  over 
a shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and  the  moonlight 
blazing  on  its  eastern  windows  like  a fire. 

But  even  now  a mile  of  weary  walking  lies  be- 
tween us  and  the  grateful  shelter,  and  the  snow 
has  increased  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  before  w'e 
fairly  round  the  mule-house,  and  find  ourselves  be- 
fore the  entrance  porch.  A domestic  whistling  in 
the  hall  shows  us  through  a heavily  arched  stone 
corridor,  and  turning  the  key  in  an  oaken  door, 
ushers the  s rangers’  room;  the  walls  are 


wainscoted  with  fir-wood,  and  a generous  flame  is 
leaping  on  the  hearth,  and  flashing  upon  the  heavy 
beams  which  traverse  the  ceiling.  Engravings  hang 
here  and  there  upon  the  walls,  and  a corner  cabinet 
is  full  of  tokens  of  the  low-country  civilization. 

A quaint,  quiet  man  of  the  monkhood  seats  him- 
self by  us,  and  discourses  to  us  easily  and  familiarly 
— as  an  entertainer  might  do  ou  the  heights  of  the 
Catskills — about  the  topics  of  the  day.  Ho  asks 
after  news  from  the  Crimea,  and  shows  us  a Lon- 
don paper  of  later  date  than  has  yet  fallen  under 
our  eye.  He  too,  like  all  the  world  beside,  has 
his  opinions  about  the  campaign  and  the  general- 
ship of  Raglan  and  of  Canrobert. 

Still  farther,  he  discourses  of  homeopathy,  and 
cites  some  late  German  work,  fresh  from  the  presses 
of  Leipsic,  upon  the  philosophy  of  health. 

The  supper-table  is  spread  for  us  seven  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level;  and,  with  the  Times  of  the 
same  week,  we  dispatch  as  pretty  a couplet  of  eggs 
as  our  dairyman  of  Morrisania  could  find  in  his 
barns.  Wc  venture  upon  a pipe,  the  good  monk 
joining  us,  and  whiffing  in  pleasant  companion- 
ship, we  tie  together  with  our  talk  the  St.  Bernard 
heights  and  our  Easy  Chair  upon  the  Hudson. 

Wc  tramp  along  stone  floors  and  under  stone 
vaults  to  our  dormitory;  and  there,  under  a Janu- 
ary supply  of  blankets,  we  watch  the  moonlight 
playing  on  our  window,  and  forget  that  September 
is  scarcely  begun. 

At  five  the  bell  of  the  monastery  wakes  us  from 
a pleasant  dream  that  we  are  in  the  Mountain 
House  above  the  Catskills.  The  morning  chant  of 
the  monks  echoing  through  the  corridors  rouses 
us  thoroughly,  and  in  place  of  the  glorious  Hudson 
valley  stretching  under  our  window,  we  see  only 
the  gaunt  Hospice  of  St.  Louis,  the  dead-house,  and 
wild  wastes  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 

In  place,  too,  of  the  hot  rolls  and  the  beef-steaks 
they  serve  at  the  Mountain  House  at  home,  we 
breakfast  upon  parched  bread,  steeped  in  coffee; 
a bit  of  salt  fish  gives  it  a relish,  and  the  keen  air 
(3°  below  0)  quickens  our  appetite.  After  this  no 
bowling  alley,  and  no  drive  in  the  -woods,  but  a 
tramp  through  the  morning’s  snow  (two  feet  are 
fresh  fallen)  to  a sight  of  the  hero-dogs,  and  then 
the  dead-house! 

It  is  not  a place  for  a delicate  Cape  May  visitor 
to  be  present  in.  The  time  of  avalanches  is  not  so 
far  gone  by ; but  they  will  show  you  there  ghastly 
wrecks  of  the  storms  that  come  among  the  mount- 
ains. On  this  very  September  day  (the  first  of  tba 
month,  if  you  please)  they  will  show  us  there  the 
faded,  shriveled  figure  of  a woman,  and  a mother, 
who  clasps  her  babe,  even  as  they  found  her  clasping 
the  babe  when  they  uncovered  her  among  the  drifts 
nine  years  ago.  The  pinched,  frozen  flesh  still 
clings  to  the  skeleton,  and  the  shreds  of  clothing 
flutter  in  the  winds  that  drive  through  the  open  door. 

With  such  sights  to  varjr  our  summer  journey, 
and  an  adieu  to  the  gathered  monks,  we  go  down 
from  the  storm  region  of  the  Hospice  to  the  scat- 
tered chalets , where  the  snow  has  turned  to  bleak, 
chilling  rain ; then  by  degrees,  as  our  knapsack 
grows  heavy  with  long  inarching,  the  wet  grows 
warm ; the  fir-trees  give  place  to  the  spreading 
walnuts;  and  hemp  patches,  with  kids  wearing 
tinkling  bells,  give  place  to  yellow  maize,  and  dun 
cows  with  docile  eyes.  The  cold  glacier  stream, 
now  grown  to  a fierce,  white  river,  alone  tells  its 
story  of  the  Arctic  land  you  have  left ; and  the  dis- 
tant snow-peaks  you  traveled  over  in  the  looming 
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are  mellowed  in  the  after-day  light  to  rosy  heights, 
growing  golden  in  the  sunset. 

Ip  we  skip  over  the  mountains  now  to  Florence  ? 

The  Austrian  soldiers  still  linger  there,  although 
Radetzky  has  ordered  an  increase  of  forces  through- 
out his  Italian  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  long  war 
has  quickened  the  war-feeling  even  in  the  dreamy 
Italians.  Knots  of  men  talk  at  evening  in  the  Bo- 
boli  gardens,  of  the  Crimea  and  Alexander.  The 
long  heats  have  driven  most  pleasure-seekers  to  the 
hills  by  Fiesole  or  to  Lucca.  The  Arno  is  fallen 
away  so  much  with  the  August  drought  that  half 
its  bed  is  dry.  The  mosquitoes  make  havoc  with 
the  lodging-houses  along  the  Quay,  and  the  “ Ho- 
tel de  New  York”  shows  an  array  of  closed  blinds 
and  lounging  servitors. 

Yet  always  upon  the  open  places — mostly  in 
these  market  days  of  autumn — a crowd  is  gathered. 

If  we  look  from  our  window  (a  window  on  the 
Square  of  the  Grand  Duke),  wo  see  in  the  shadow 
of  the  houses  a great  array  of  people  and  of  wagons 
— stanch,  sleek  horses,  and  broad-bonneted  girls — 
samples  of  grain  and  bales  of  rags.  At  a comer, 
where  the  shadow  is  heaviest  and  longest  (under 
the  bronze  statue  of  Duke  Ferdinand),  a quack  is 
declaiming  from  his  carriage,  and  expounding  the 
merits  of  his  new  system  of  dentistry. 

He  has  before  him  a skull,  and  within  reach  a 
package  of  his  teeth,  warranted  to  adapt  themselves 
to  any  configuration  of  jaw.  He  is  a droll  as  well 
aa  professor,  and  roars  of  laughter  come  up  to  our 
earafrom  time  to  time,  as  he  varies  instruction  with 
a joke.  From  time  to  time  some  country  lout,  more 
venturesome  than  the  rest,  will  yield  to  the  persua- 
sions of  the  mountebank,  and  mount  beside  the  pro- 
fessor. All  is  wonderment  and  earnestness  with 
the  throng,  while  the  operator  seats  his  patient, 
brings  his  head  beneath  his  arm,  releases  him  for 
a moment  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
brandishes  his  instrument  in  melodramatic  style, 
pounces  upon  his  victim,  and  an  instant  after  ex- 
poses, with  an  air  of  triumph,  an  enormous  three- 
fanged  molar.  The  crowd  applaud  his  dexterity ; 
the  professor  acknowledges  the  applause,  and  wip- 
ing his  forehead,  he  lifts  again  daintily  between 
his  thumb  and  finger  a set  of  his  extraordinary, 
self-acting,  elastic  mouth -plates,  and  pursues,  in 
melodious  Tuscan,  his  old  discourse. 

As  the  sun  creeps  into  the  protecting  shadow  of 
the  bronze  Ferdinand,  he  withdraws  more  closely 
under  shelter  of  the  Ducal  palace.  The  trim  senti- 
nel, who  paces  there  between  the  statues  of  Daniel 
and  of  Hercules,  gives  him  an  occasional  glance ; 
or,  as  he  catches  sight  of  an  approaching  outrider 
in  the  ducal  livery,  he  gives  warning  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Guard.  The  Captain  of  the  Guard  at 
once  summons  his  little  company,  and  arrays  them 
in  line ; arms  are  presented ; the  drummer  taps  a sa- 
lute ; the  carriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  (not  so  showy 
as  half  we  may  see  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  in 
October)  passes ; the  officer  signals  with  his  sword ; 
arms  are  grounded,  and  the  platoon  retire  to  their 
lounges  in  the  guard-chamber  of  the  palace. 

From  the  Caf<6  Donev — nearly  deserted  by  all 
■ave  natives  in  the  broiling  month  of  September — 
it  is  but  a stone’s  throw  to  the  gorgeous  Campanile, 
which  is  a monument  to  Giotto.  No  wonder  Rus- 
kin  goes  mad  about  it!  The  proportions  are  so 
grand;  the  walls  so  sheer  and  sharp,  and  yet  so 
varied  window  and  color,  writh  such  natural 
barmo  ly  ir  I'ctb  Ga  ; K seems  like  a marble  tree 


that  grew  there.  One  can  eat  an  ice  of  Tuiti  FrttUi 
under  its  shadow,  when  the  sun  is  three  hours  over 
the  horizon,  without  leaving  the  door  of  the  eq/e. 

Here  there  is  the  prince  of  domes  to  wander 
under  in  the  hot  September ; that  of  Rome  is  high- 
er, but  has  not  such  breadth.  The  air  is  cool  be- 
neath— as  Florentines  count  coolness — in  mid-sum- 
mer. In  fourteen  days  from  the  foot  of  Canal 
Street  one  can  say  his  prayers  there. 

Last  month  we  ran  out  a fancy  of  living  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Leman.  Suppose,  now*,  with  the 
same  imaginative  humor,  we  should  make  the  reck- 
oning of  a Florentine  home.  Not  in  the  city,  of 
course ; for  in  August  the  streets  are  furnaces,  and 
the  Amo  is  pestilential.  Let  us  rent  us  a snug 
villa  an  easy  drive  away.  The  roads  arc  good — 
the  very  best  of  Macadam;  the  horses  arc  sturdy, 
and  easily  kept ; and  by  inquiring,  w e find  we  can 
purchase  a cosy  pair  of  ponies  for  less  than  we 
would  pay  for  a three-minute  trotter  in  New  York. 

The  villa  itself  is  surrounded  by  sundry  acres  of 
olives  and  vines.  These  last  clamber  in  heavy, 
clustering  tendrils  upon  an  arbor  at  the  door;  and 
between  the  leaves  and  the  purple  bunches  we  can 
see  the  roof  of  Santa  Croce  and  the  quaint  tower 
of  the  Gran  Duca , and  the  Pitti  gardens  on  the 
hill  beyond  the  river.  Behind  us,  we  look  on  blue 
Fiesole,  so  clear  under  the  luminous  sky  of  Tusca- 
ny, that  writh  our  opera-glass  we  can  make  out  the 
white  buildings  of  the  monastery,  and  seem  to  hear 
the  murmuring  voices  of  the  monks. 

Our  villa  garden  is  wrondrously  fertile.  We 
have  melons  of  every  size  and  flavor ; w*e  have  the 
fruits  of  the  tropics,  with  such  oranges  (almost)  as 
they  bring  from  the  Havana.  We  have  ten  rooms 
to  our  villa,  besides  the  billiard-hall  (with  slated 
floor)  in  the  basement;  we  have  the  sound  of  wa- 
ter-drops always  in  our  ear  from  a crystal  jet  that 
is  fed  from  the  hills  above  ns.  Copses  of  evergreen 
shrubs  make  a thicket  which  is  proof  against  the 
hottest  of  July  suns.  In  cool  or  in  wet,  wre  have 
a never-ending  resource  in  those  tw'o  wonderful  gal- 
leries of  the  Pitti  and  the  Medici.  We  have  his- 
toric food  whichever  way  we  look  or  we  go ; we 
have  the  richest  library  treasures  (out  of  Rome)  in 
Italy;  we  have  lighter  quarter-day  accounts  than 
they  W'ould  give  us  in  a seventeen-feet  front  of 
Tw'cntv-sevcnth  Street ; wc  have  a British  chapel 
that  is  cool  and  comfortable ; we  have  neighbors 
of  every  nation;  we  have  a park  drive  rivaling 
that  by  the  Serpentine ; we  can  loiter  in  the  Ducal 
gardens  as  if  they  were  our  own.  Every  year  the 
Duke  gives  us  (in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation) a fete ; every  year  wc  have  more  figs  than 
we  can  consume ; every  year  w’e  look  on  Galileo's 
Tower  rising  among  the  orchards,  and  on  Giotto's 
Campanile ; every  day  we  drink  good  wine  of  our 
own  making ; every  day  we  look  (if  we  choose)  on 
Dante,  and  the  builder  of  the  Cathedral,  sitting 
in  their  marble  chairs,  gazing  on  the  marble  won- 
der of  the  Duomo.  In  fourteen  days  from  the  foot 
of  Canal  Street  w'e  could  say  our  prayers  there. 

It  cools  us,  in  these  August  days  (in  which  we 
write),  to  shape  these  fancies  of  other-side  things, 
and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  our  summer  (albeit  the 
tree-leaves  arc  fanning  us)  writh  this  pleasant  im- 
aginative vagabondage  through  all  the  haunts  of 
our  summer  travelers.  The  wTorld  is  a wide  one, 
to  be  sure ; but  between  the  mails  and  the  journals, 
it  is  every  day  becoming  blended  into  a tower,  from 
whose  belfry  (of  print)  wre  can  look  over  the  scat- 
tered countries,  and  make  them  parishes  to^iireye. 
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T^TOT WITHSTANDING  we  are  in  the  second 
JLl  month  of  the  no-liquor  dispensation,  there  is 
something  in  the  following  poem  in  praise  of  a very 
gentle  wine,  that  commends  it  (the  poem,  not  the 
wine)  to  our  taste.  A traveled  friend  sent  a bottle 
of  Champagne  to  another  friend  on  the  third  day 
of  July  last!  It  was  of  the  vintage  of  1848,  and 
bore  the  distinctive  name  of  “ Saint  Peray.” 
The  label  contains  the  inscription  which  wre  copy, 
to  show  the  sentiment  of  the  country  where  the 
w ine  is  made.  For  saint  worship , it  is  equal  to  any 
thing  we  have  seen.  The  label  is  embellished  with 
a colored  picture  of  a ghostly  father  holding  his 
prayer-book  in  one  hand  and  a pitcher  in  the  oth- 
er, while  he  sings, 


“ When  to  any  saint  I pray. 

It  shall  be  to  Saint  Peray. 
lie  alone,  of  all  the  brood. 

Ever  did  me  any  good : 

Many  I have  tried  that  are 
Humbugs  in  the  calendar. 

44*Twas  in  Provence,  near  Vanduse, 
Hard  by  the  Rhone,  I found  a saint 
Gifted  with  a wondrous  juice. 

Potent  for  the  worst  complaint 
*Twas  at  Avignon  that  first — 

In  the  witching  time  of  thirst — 

To  my  brain  the  knowledge  came 
Of  this  blessed  Catholic’s  name : 

Forty  miles  of  dust  that  day 
Hade  me  welcome  8oint  Peray. 

44  Though  till  then  I had  not  heard 
Aught  about  him,  ere  a third 
Of  a litre  passed  my  lips, 

All  saints  else  were  in  eclipse. 

For  his  gentle  spirit  glided 
With  such  magic  into  mine. 

That  methought  such  bliss  as  I did. 
Poet  never  drew  from  wine. 

41  Rest  be  gave  me,  and  refection — 
Chastened  hopes,  calm  retrospection — 
Softened  images  of  sorrow, 

Bright  forebodings  for  the  morrow — 
Charity  for  what  is  past — 

Faith  in  something  good  at  last” 


Tint  Okalona  News,  a very  Western  paper,  de- 
scribes a plan  of  “ swearing  a fence  round  a grave- 
yard,” that  has  some  features  of  novelty  and  utility 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  editor  very  gravely 
remarks : 

44  Our  suggestion  is  that  there  be  organized  in 
this  place  an  Okalona  Cursing  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  some  useful  object. 
The  power  of  profanity  which  runs  to  waste  in 
the  streets  is  enormous.  Let  every  member  of 
the  Association,  whenever  he  utters  an  oath,  be 
obliged  to  give  a paling,  and  whenever  he  curses 
let  him  contribute  a rail  to  make  a fence  around  the 
grave-yard.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Bible  for- 
bids to  render  “ railing  for  railing,”  but  we  are  sure 
it  has  no  application  to  such  cases  as  the  present. 
We  do  not  know  the  amount  of  work  requisite  to 
Inclose  our  cemetery,  but  it  is  amply  within  the 
means  of  the  proposed  Association.  There  were 
sixty-one  votes  polled  at  the  late  election ; some 
few  of  the  voters  of  our  village  do  not  swear,  but 
there  are  usually  a number  of  accompfiished  swear- 
ers in  town  not  yet  entitled  to  a vote,  and  many  of 
our  boys  can  hold  a hand  with  any  of  their  seniors. 
All  things  omsidered,  we  think  the  income  of  the 
Association^  iplght  hi  estimated  at  half  a dozen 


palings  a day  from  fifty  regular  contributors,  which 
would  pale  fifty  yards  a day.  A few  court-days 
would  supply  all  the  rails,  and  the  Sunday  cursing 
could  be  set  apart  as  a fund  for  posts.  The  little 
boys  might  find  the  nails ; and  after  the  paling  was 
completed  the  villagers  who  affect  such  phrases  as 
‘ Dam  my  skin,*  * By  the  Great  Mogul,’  etc.,  could 
-whitewash  it.” 

The  editor  of  Okalona  News  will  please  to  accept 
our  respects,  and  if  he  gets  off  any  thing  else  as 
good  as  that,  let  him  send  it  to  the  Drawer. 


“ Grviwa  fits”  we  have  often  heard  of.  We  re- 
member a quack  doctor  who  was  called  in  to  attend 
a case  of  fever  which  baffled  his  skill,  and  when  the 
patient  became  impatient,  complaining  of  the  doc- 
tor’s want  of  success,  the  quack  replied,  “Well,  I 
give  up,  I can’t  break  up  this  fever ; but  I’ll  give 
you  something  to  throw  you  into  fits,  and  I'm  death 
on  Jits!" 

But  did  you  ever  see  a fit? 

A man  in  passing  along  np  Water  Street,  saw  a 
placard  announcing  the  exhibition  of  a remarka- 
bly-talkative  parrot.  He  turned  in,  after  paying 
his  shilling,  and  stood  before  the  bird,  who  was 
dumb  as  an  owl.  The  stranger  finding  all  attempts 
to  draw  the  parrot  into  conversation  quite  in  vain, 
called  out  to  the  owner: 

“ I thought  you  said  that  this  ’ere  animal  could 
talk?” 

“ So  she  can,  when  she  sees  fit” 

“Well  then,  I wish  you  would  send  for  Fit 
amazin’  quick,  for  I am  in  a hurry !” 


“If  you  have  never  had  in  your  inexhausti- 
ble, and  never-to-be-sufficicntly-admired  Drawer,” 
writes  a too  flattering  correspondent,  “ the  follow- 
ing lines  of  the  Vermont 

4 Poet,  Attorney,  Editor,  and  Man,4 
John  G.  Saxe,  please  to  accept  them,  and  print 
them  also,  provided  always  you  think,  as  I do,  that 
they  deserve  a place  among  the  best  of  good  things 

PRIDE. 

’Tis  a curious  fact  as  ever  was  known 
In  human  nature,  but  often  shown 
Alike  in  castle  and  cottage, 

That  pride,  like  pigs  of  a certain  breed. 

Will  manage  to  live  and  thrive  on  44  feed*4 
As  poor  as  a pauper’s  pottage  1 
Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth. 

The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth. 

Among  our  ‘‘fierce  democracy  l44 
A bridgo  across  a hundred  years. 

Without  a prop  to  save  it  from  sneers — 

Not  oven  a couple  of  rotten  Peers — 

A thing  for  laughter,  sneers  and  jeers, 

Is  American  aristocracy ! 

Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  friend. 

Your  family  thread  you  can’t  ascend. 

Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
Yon  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  further  end 
By  some  plebeian  vocation ! 

Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
May  end  in  a loop  of  stronger  twine 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation  1 

Because  you  flourish  in  worldly  affairs, 

Don’t  bo  haughty  and  put  on  airs. 

With  insolent  pride  of  station  1 
Don’t  be  proud,  and  turn  up  your  nose. 

At  poorer  people  in  plainer  clothes, 

But  learn,  for  the  sake  of  your  mind’s  repose. 

That  wealth's  a bubble  that  comes— and  goes! 

And  that  all  proud  flesh,  wherever  it  grows. 

Is  subject  to  irritation. 
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The  Instances  of  confusion  of  mind  mentioned 
in  the  Drawer  of  last  month,  induce  a down-east 
correspondent  to  send  us  the  following,  which  rather 
excels  any  that  were  recorded  before : 

“Last  Sunday  morning,  in  giving  out  the  no- 
tices, the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  hav- 
ing observed  that  there  were  some  signs  of  rain, 
and  not  having  time  to  consult  with  any  of  the 
brethren  about  the  weather,  was  at  a loss  to  know 
what  to  say  of  the  next  service,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  the  evening.  At  length  he  decide d*  and 
announced  as  follows  : 4 If  it  rains  this  evening  the 
service  will  be  held  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon .*  ” 
And  here  is  another  of  the  same  sort : 

“ It  is  very  sickly  here,”  said  one  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  to  another,  a9  they  met  the  other  day. 

“Yes,”  responded  his  companion;  “a  great 
many  have  died  this  year  who  never  died  be- 
fore.” 


Joseph  Bradford  was  the  traveling  compan- 
ion of  Mr.  Wesley,  for  whom  he  would  have  sacri- 
ficed health,  and  even  life,  but  to  whom  his  will 
wonld  never  bend,  except  in  meekness. 

“ Joseph,”  said  Mr.  Wesley,  one  day,  “ take  these 
letters  to  the  post.” 

B . “ I will  take  them  after  preaching,  Sir.” 

W,  “Take  them  now,  Joseph.” 

B.  “ I wish  to  hear  you  preach,  Sir;  and  there 
will  be  sufficient  time  for  the  post  after  service.” 

W.  “ I insist  upon  your  going  now,  Joseph.” 

B.  “ I will  not  go  at  present.” 

W.  “You  won’t?” 

B.  “No,  Sir.” 

W,  “ Then  you  and  I must  part.” 

B.  “Very  good,  Sir.” 

The  good  man  slept  over  it.  Both  were  early 
risers.  At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  re- 
fractory helper  was  accosted  with — 

“Joseph,  have  you  considered  what  I said — 
that  we  must  part?” 

B.  “Yes,  Sir.” 

W.  “ And  must  we  part  ?” 

B.  “ Please  yourself,  Sir.” 

W.  “ Will  you  ask  my  pardon,  Joseph?” 

B.  “ No,  Sir.” 

W.  “You  won’t?” 

B.  “No,  Sir.” 

W.  “ Then  I will  ask  yours,  Joseph.” 

Poor  Joseph  was  instantly  melted;  smitten  as 
by  the  rod  of  Moses,  when  forth  gushed  the  tears 
like  the  water  from  the  rock.  He  had  a tender 
soul ; and  it  was  soon  observed  when  the  appeal 
was  made  to  the  heart  instead  of  the  head. 


“ For  so  have  I known  a luxuriant  vine  to  swell 
into  irregular  twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and 
spread  itself  into  leaves  and  little  rings,  and  afford 
but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine-press,  and  a faint 
return  to  his  heart  who  longed  to  be  refreshed  with 
a full  vintage ; but  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had 
caused  the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant  and 
make  it  bleed ; it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  ex- 
pense of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted  into  fair  and 
juicy  branches,  and  made  account  of  that  loss  of 
blood  by  the  return  of  fruit.” 

Let  us  see  how  Southey  has  versified  what  he 
calls  “Jeremy  Taylor’s  unimprovable  language.” 
The  wanderer  is  sitting  in  the  sun  at  the  door  of 
an  aged  dervise  who  had  offered  him  a shelter  for 
the  night,  and  thus  endeavors  to  console  him  in 

Digitized 


“ Repine  not,  oh  my  son ! the  old  man  replied, 

That  Heaven  hath  chastened  thee.  Behold  this  vine! 
I fonnd  it  a wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 
Had  swollen  Into  irregular  twigs 
And  bold  excrescences, 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings; 

So,  in  the  flourish  of  its  wantonness. 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 
That  should  have  given  forth  fruit. 

But  when  I pruned  the  plant, 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 
Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thon  seest, 

Into  these  full,  clear  clusters,  to  repay 
The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it 
Repine  not,  oh  my  son  1 
In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts 
Its  painful  remedies.” 


Old  Mr.  Russell  was  fairly  caught  ia  his  own 
trap.  He  was  better  known  as  Major  Ben  Russell, 
and  being  met  by  his  old  friend  Busby,  he  was  fa- 
miliarly saluted  with  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
and, 

“ How  do  you  do,  old  Ben  Russell  ?” 

“ Come,  now,”  said  Mgjor  Ben,  “ I’ll  not  take 
that  from  you — not  a bit  of  it ; you  are  as  old  as  I 
am  this  minute.” 

“ Upon  my  word,”  says  Mr.  Busby,  “ you  are 
my  senior  by  at  least  ten  years.” 

“ Not  at  all,  friend  Busby ; and,  if  you  please, 
we  will  determine  that  question  very  soon-just 
tell  me  what  is  thej£r*<  thing  you  can  recollect?” 

“ Well,  the  very  first  thing  I recollect,”  said  Mr. 
Busby,  “was  hearing  people  say  4 There  goes  old 
Ben  Bussell/”* 


Washington  Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, speaking  of  the  expedition  of  General  Wolfe 
against  Quebec,  say 3 that  Wolfe  was  seeking  to 
wipe  out  the  fancied  disgrace  incurred  at  the 
Falls  of  Montmorency.  It  was  in  this  mood  he 
is  said  to  have  composed  and  sung  at  his  evening 
mess  that  little  campaigning  song  still  linked  with 
his  name : 

“Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  wc  be  melancholy,  boys? 

Why,  soldierv  why  ? 

Whose  business  ’tis  to  die.” 

Even  when  embarked  in  his  midnight  enter- 
prise, the  presentiment  of  death  seems  to  have  cast 
its  shadow  over  him.  A midshipman  who  was 
present  used  to  relate  that,  as  Wolfe  sat  among 
his  officers,  and  the  boats  glided  down  silently  in 
the  current,  he  recited,  in  low  and  touching  tones, 
Gray’s  “ Elegy  in  a Country  Church-yard,”  then 
just  published.  One  Btanza  may  especially  have 
accorded  with  his  melancholy  mood : 

“ The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour — 

The  pa  til  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave,” 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, 44 1 would  rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem 
than  take  Quebec.” 


Our  Magazine  office  is  on  Franklin  Square,  an 
44  irregular  square” — as  much  like  a triangle  as  any 
other  mathematical  figure— and  the  window  by 
which  we  Bit  as  we  dip  into  the  Drawer  looks  oat 
on  what  was  the  Old  Mansion  House,  kept  yearn 
ago  by  jolly  old  Simon  Bacchus.  He  might  have 
been  called  Simon  Magus,  for  he  was  always  ready 
to  make  merchandise  of  the  spirit ; but  his  was  t he 
spirit  of  wine,  and  not  the  spirit  divine*  Yet  it 
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was  always  said  of  him  that,  for  creature-comforts, 
no  house  could  excel  his.  Some  of  the  worthy  old- 
fashioned  people  who  made  his  place  their  home 
while  stopping  in  the  city,  were  fond  of  something 
stronger  than  water.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Willis, 
a Quaker,  who  lived  at  Flushing,  and  was  in  at 
Fulton  Market  every  day  or  two.  Calling  at  the 
Mansion  House,  and  looking  around  carefully  in 
the  bar-room  to  bo  sure  that  none  of  his  acquaint- 
ance were  there,  he  said  to  the  ever-ready  land- 
lord, “ Simon,  has  thee  any  good  cider  to-day  ?” 

44  Yes,  indeed,  friend  Willis,”  replied  the  host, 
44  the  best  in  the  city,  as  you  shall  know  by  try- 
ing it.” 

44Humf  hum,”  mused  the  old  Quaker,  and  bend- 
ing over  the  bar  toward  Bacchus,  the  god  of  his 
idolatry,  44  Well,  if  thy  cider  is  very  good,  I guess 
I will  take  a little  drop  of  thy  brandy-and- water.” 


Will  there  be  no  end  to  the  stories  they  tell 
of  the  humorous  Irishmen,  who  seem  to  have  the 
knack  of  making  fun  whether  they  mean  it  or  not? 
Here  is  our  District  Attorney,  John  M‘Keon,  whi- 
lom Member  of  Congress,  who  then  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  a speech,  was  suddenly  called  to  or- 
der by  one  of  the  members  for  being  personal  in 
his  remarks. 

44 1 am  not  personal,  Mr.  Speaker,”  exclaimed 
M4Keon,  44 1 had  no  reference  to  the  sensitive  gen- 
tleman in  what  I said ; but,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  an  arrow  shot  at  a venture  has  hit  the 
very  mark  that  was  intended  /” 

In  the  old  country  they  are  so  familiar  with  the 
sight  and  the  use  of  jack-asses  that  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  such  a blunder  to  be  made  as  is  told  of 
a couple  of  Irishmen,  who,  in  crossing  a field,  came 
upon  one  who  was  braying  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 
They  stood  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  unearthly, 
hideous  sound,  till  one  of  them  found  his  tongue 
and  said  to  the  other:  44 It’s  a fine  large  ear  that 
bird  has  for  music,  but  he’s  got  a wonderful 
eowld !” 

44 1 say,  Pat,  why  don’t  you  sue  that  Railroad 
Corporation  for  the  injuries  you  have  received. 
Both  of  your  legs  broken  all  to  smash ; sue  them 
for  damages” 

44  Sue  them  for  damages , eh,  boy  ? I have  dam- 
ages enough  already;  I’ll  sue  them  for  repairs!” 

Here  is  one  more : 

44 1 say,  Pat,  isn’t  one  man  as  good  as  another?” 

44  Of  course  he  is,  and  a grate  dale  better!” 


Tine  merchant  sipped  at  the  red,  red  wine. 

Till  Ids  nose  was  ruby  getting, 

He  hiccoughed  and  said  it  was  superfine, 

While  his  ravenous  maw  was  wetting; 

He  lolled  1dm  back,  and  be  sang  a song, 

Ills  wits  they  were  growing  brighter. 

Though  money  was  tight,  he  doubled  die  wrong, 
For  he  uxw  a good  bit  tighter  ! 


A Yankee  conveying  an  English  gentleman 
round  Boston  took  him  to  Bunker  Hill.  They 
stood  looking  at  the  splendid  shaft,  when  the  Yan- 
kee said : 

44  This  is  the  spot  where  Warren  fell !” 

44 Ah!”  replied  the  Englishman,  evidently  not 
posted  up  in  local  historical  matters,  44  did  it  ’urt 
*im  much  ?” 

The  native  looked  at  him  with  the  expression 
of  fourteen  4th  of  Julys  In  his  countenance. 

44  Hurt,  lym !”  he  exclaimed,  44  he  was  killed, 
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44  Ah ! ’e  was,  eh  ?”  said  the  stranger,  still  eying 
the  monument,  and  computing  its  height  in  his 
own  mind,  layer  by  layer.  44  Well,  I should  think 
*e  whould  ’ave  been  ’urt,  to  fall  so  far.” 


44  We  remember  the  Scotchman’s  definition  of 
metaphysics  as  follows : 44  When  the  hearer  dinna 
hen  what  the  speaker  means,  and  the  speaker  din- 
na ken  what  he  means  himsel’,  that  is  metaphys- 
ics and  the  reply  of  the  other  who  was  asked  if 
he  understood  the  sermon : 44  Understand ! and  do 
you  think  it’s  the  likes  of  me  that  would  be  under- 
standing such  a wonderful  man  as  he?” 

But  the  following  description  of  a great  sermon 
is  new  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  most  of  our  readers : 

44  A reverend  gentleman,  who  had  the  great  ora- 
torical talent  of  communicating  nothing,  and  mak- 
ing a mighty  fuss  while  he  wras  about  it,  delivered 
one  of  his  magniloquent  sermons  in  Glasgow,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  masses,  who  thought 
him  a second  4 son  of  thunder.’  On  the  way  home 
from  the  kirk  one  of  the  thunderstruck  hearers  was 
heard  to  pronounce  the  following  eulogy  on  the 
sermon  and  the  preacher : 

44  ‘Man,  John,  wosna  yon  preachin’!  yea  preach- 
in’ ! yon’s  something  for  a body  to  come  awa*  wi’ — 
the  way  that  he  smashed  down  his  text  into  so  mony 
heads  and  particulars,  just  a’  to  flinders.  Nine 
heads  and  twenty  particulars  in  ilka  head — and 
sic  mouthfu’s  o’  grand  words ! un’  every  ane  o* 
them  fu’  o’  meaning  if  wo  but  kent  them.  We  hae 
ill  improved  our  opportunities ; man,  if  we  could 
just  mind  [remember]  ony  thing  he  said,  it  would 
do  us  guid.’  ” 

This  preacher,  so  graphically  described  by 
Sandy,  belonged  to  the  same  school  with  the  West- 
ern divine  who,  on  being  asked  at  what  college  he 
was  educated,  replied : 

44 1 am  thankful  that  the  Lord  has  opened  my 
mouth  to  preach  without  any  learning.” 

41 A similar  event,”  said  a worthy  clergyman  at 
the  same  table,  44  happened  t»  Balaam's  timey  but 
such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence  at  the  present 
day.” 


The  war  in  the  East  brings  us  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  midst  of  its  horrors.  A young  lady 
in  England  writes  to  her  sweetheart  in  the  army, 
and  says:  44 1 send  you  a complete  photographic 
apparatus,  and  would  be  so  much  pleased  if  you 
would  send  me  in  return  a view  of  a nice  little 
battle.  I would  like  to  have  it  taken  in  the  mo* 
ment  of  victory'.” 

A young  English  officer,  whose  duties  detain  him 
in  Constantinople,  writes  to  his  cousin  in  London, 
that  the  commonly  received  opinion  44  there’s  no 
place  like  home,”  is  all  poetry,  and  has  no  truth  in 
it.  14  Constantinople,”  he  writes,  4iis  the  place. 

Here,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £500  sterling  a year,  a 
man  of  moderate  desires  may  live  like  a prince, 
have  a comfortable  bouse,  the  best  of  wine,  the 
most  glorious  tobacco,  three  beautiful  wives,  and 
no  going  to  church  !” 

There  was  a dry  old  fellow  out  in  Jefferson 
County,  in  this  State,  who  called  one  day  on  tho 
member  of  Congress  elect.  The  family  were  at 
breakfast,  and  the  old  man  was  not  in  a decent 
trim  to  be  invited  to  sit  by ; but  he  was  hungry, 
and  determined  to  get  an  invitation. 

44  What’s  the  news  ?”  inquired  the  Congress- 
man Original  from 
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44  Nothing  much,  but  one  of  my  neighbors  gave 
his  child  such  a queer  name.” 

44  Ah ! and  what  name  was  that  ?” 

44  Why,  Come  and  Eat” 

The  name  was  so  peculiar  that  it  was  repeated. 

44  Come  and  Eat  ?” 

44  Yes,  thank  you,”  said  the  old  man,  44 1 don’t 
care  if  I do,”  and  drew  up  to  the  table. 

Lady  Holland’s  Life  of  her  Father,  Sydney 
Smith,  just  published  by  the  Harpers,  overflows 
with  the  good  things  said,  and  said  to  be  said,  by 
the  clerical  wit ; but  it  has  nothing  better  in  it 
than  the  following : 

44  Lady  Cubebs  had  a great  passion  for  the  gar- 
den and  the  hot-house,  and  when  she  got  hold  of  a 
celebrity  like  the  Reverend  Sydney,  was  sure  to 
dilate  upon  her  favorite  subject.  Her  geraniums, 
her  auriculas,  her  dahlias,  her  carnations,  acacias, 
her  lillia  regia,  her  ranunculus,  her  marygolds,  her 
peonies,  her  rhododendron  procumbens.  Mossy 
pompone  and  rose  pubescens,  were  discussed  with 
all  the  flow  of  hot-house  rhetoric.  ‘My  Lady,’ 
asked  the  reverend  wit,  ‘did  you  ever  have  a 
psoriasis  sep tennis?’  4 Oh  yes — a most  b-e-a-u- 
tiful  one.  I gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter - 
bury , dear  man  ! and  it  came  out  so  in  the 
spring !’  ” 

The  psoriasis  septennis  is  the  medical  name  for 
the  seven  years’  itch. 

We  have  just  met  with  two  or  three  instances 
of  inconsolable  grief,  or  of  remarkable  self-control, 
that  deserve  to  be  registered  for  future  use.  Mr. 
Green  sued  a lady  for  breach  of  promise.  Her 
friends  offered  to  settle  it  for  two  hundred  dollars : 

44  What!”  cried  Mr.  Green,  44 two  hundred  dol- 
lars for  ruined  hopes,  a shattered  mind,  a blasted 
life,  and  a bleeding  heart ! Two  hundred  dollars 
for  all  this!  Never!  never!  never!  Make  it 
three  hundred , and  it's  a bargain  /” 

The  other  case  is  that  of  a young  widow,  whose 
husband  has  just  been  suddenly  cut  down  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Her  dearest  female  friend  called 
on  her  to  condole  with  her  on  the  occasion,  and 
was  astonished  at  her  composure.  “You  must 
excuse  me,”  said  the  young  widow, 44  for  not  weep- 
ing, but  crying  always  makes  my  nose  bleed  /” 


Napoleon’s  hat  once  fell  off  at  a review,  when 
a young  lieutenant  stepped  forward  and  picked  it 
up,  and  returned  it  to  him. 

44  Thank  you,  Captain,”  said  the  Emperor. 

44  In  what  regiment,  Sire  ?”  retorted  the  lieuten- 
ant, as  quickly  as  possible. 

Napoleon  smiled  and  passed  on,  and  forthwith 
had  the  lucky  youth  promoted. 


To  play  upon  Scripture  is  neither  proper  nor 
witty,  and  the  following,  sent  to  us  by  a Virginia 
friend,  is  to  be  excused  only  for  its  having  hap- 
pened to  be  a veritable  hit,  and  made  by  a Quaker, 
too. 


44  During  the  last  political  canvass  in  Virginia, 
at  the  time  of  Mr.  Wise’s  visit  to  Charleston,  Jeffer- 
son county,  quite  a largo  crowd  was  attracted  to 
see  and  hear  him.  Among  them  were  two  of  our 
country  people,  a Yankee  and  a Quaker,  the  former 
of  whom  was  given  to  asking  questions,  and  the 
other  was  more  of  a wag  than  Quakers  are  wont  to 
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be.  As  they  were  walking  up  street,  they  passed 
by  twoTof  pqr  well-known  citizens,  both  of  whom 


pqr  we^ljha^n  dtiz 


are  remarkable  for  their  extensive  learning  and 
sound  judgment,  and  with  them  was  a stranger  of 
somewhat  distinguished  appearance.  The  Yankee 
wondered  aloud, 

44  4 Who  can  that  be  with  Mr.  L and  Mr.  S.  V 

44  4 That  is  Mr.  Wise,’  promptly  replied  the  Qua- 
ker. 

44  4 How  on  earth  do  you  know  him,  when  I heard 
you  say  a little  while  ago  you  had  never  seen  him,’ 
said  the  Yankee. 

44  4 Easily  enough,*  the  Quaker  answered.  4 Are 
w*e  not  told  that  he  who  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise  V ” 

The  same  county  is  distinguished  for  ita  fine 
poultry,  especially  its  Shanghais,  and,  as  every 
where  else,  every  country  boy  of  lean  and  lanky 
figure  who  comes  into  town  is  immediately  greeted 
with  the  cry  of,  44 Oh,  you  Shanghai!”  from  the 
boys.  Upon  one  occasion,  a certain  youth  whose 
name  is  Chiner , came  from  the  mountains  to  Charles- 
ton, and  being  about  six  feet  iu  his  boots,  and  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  rail,  he  was,  of  course,  a capital 
subject  for  our  boys  to  poke  fun  at.  All  sort*  of 
rigs  were  run  on  him,  which  he  stood  like  a man, 
till  being  provoked  beyond  forbearance  by  one  of 
the  youngsters  who  had  called  him  Shanghai,  he 
pitched  into  him,  knocked  him  down,  and  white 
he  kept  on  pommeling  him,  he  cried  out, 

44  Well,  take  that ; if  I am  a Shanghai,  you  are  a 
Cotchin  Chiner .” 

A young  lady  was  so  much  opposed  to  being 
kissed  that  she  said  she  regarded  it  a capital  offense. 

A young  physician  attempted  to  commit  it,  but  she 
told  him,  decidedly,  she  never  liked  to  have  a doc- 
tor’s bill  stuck  in  her  face. 

The  man  who  made  a shoe  for  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  is  now  engaged  on  a hat  for  the  head  of 
a discourse — after  which  he  wdll  make  a plume  for 
the  cap  of  General  Intelligence.  One  of  his  chil- 
dren had  the  very  bad  habit  of  telling  stories ; his 
father  said  he  must  be  broken  of  it,  but  the  boy 
suggested  that  he  had  better  be  mended . 

44  They  tell  me,”  said  Neal  Dow  to  one  of  his 
neighbors,  44  that  you  are  fond  of  a glass  of  wine.” 

44  They  are  greatly  mistaken — they  should  have 
said  a bottle.” 

A capital  story  is  told  of  a spirited  young  lady 
on  her  way  to  the  church  to  be  married.  At  the 
door  her  intended  husband  paused,  and  said  very 
unexpectedly, 44  My  dear  girl,  there  are  three  things 
of  wThich  I ought  to  have  spoken  to  you  before,  and 
if  you  do  not  like  them,  it  is  not  too  late  to  retire 
even  now  from  our  engagement.  To  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  I must  insist,  first,  to  sleep  alone, 
secondly,  to  eat  alone,  and  thirdly,  to  find  fault 
w'hen  there  is  no  occasion.” 

44  Is  that  all  ?”  she  said.  44 1 agree  at  once.  If 
you  sleep  alone,  I shall  not ; if  you  eat  alone,  I shall 
eat  first;  and  as  to  your  finding  fault,  I shall  take 
care  that  you  never  want  occasion.” 

The  conditions  being  thus  adjusted,  they  entered 
the  church,  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  at 
the  latest  accounts  both  parties  were  doing  very 
well,  tho  husband  having  fairly  given  in  to  the 
high  spirit  and  good-humor  of  his  wife. 

Be  ever  gentle  to  the  children  God  has  given 
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you.  Watch  them  constantly,  reprove  them  earn- 
estly, but  not  in  anger.  In  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, 44  be  not  bitter  against  them.”  Never  scold 
them.  Scolding  never  did  any  body  good.  It 
hurts  the  child ; it  hurts  the  parent ; it  is  evil  and 
only  evil,  ever}'  where  and  always.  I once  heard 
a kind  father  say,  “ I never  beat  my  boys.  I talk 
to  them  seriously  and  tearfully,  but  I do  not  like 
to  beat  them.  The  w'orld  will  beat  them  badly 
enough  by-and-by.”  Yes,  there  is  not  one  child 
in  the  circle  around  your  table,  healthy  and  happy 
as  they  look  now,  on  whose  head,  if  long  spared, 
the  storm  will  not  beat.  Adversity  may  wither 
them,  sickness  may  waste  them,  a cold  world  will 
frown  on  them,  but  amidst  all  let  memory  carry 
them  back  to  a home  where  a law  of  kindness 
reigned;  where  the  mother’s  reproving  eye  was 
moistened  with  a tear,  and  the  father  frowned 
more  in  Borrow  than  in  anger. 


It  is  not  often  that  we  come  across  more  natural 
punning  than  will  be  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a 44  Comical  Report  of  a Fish  Convention” 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  the  marine  monsters, 
big  fish,  and  “small  fry”  of  the  great  deep  arc  as- 
sembled in  conclave — the  Whale  44 in  the  chair:” 

44  He  opened  the  Convention  by  stating  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  a speech ; he  would  take  up 
as  little  room,  and  be  no  longer  than  possible. 

44  (Here  the  Shark  whispered  to  the  Sword-Fish 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Whale  to  be  much 
longer,  as  he  was  over  eighty  feet  now.  In  his 
opinion,  he  only  wanted  a chance  to  spout : in  fact, 
he  considered  him  a regular  old  blower.) 

44  The  Whale  continued,  and  contended  that  he 
had  been  grossly  insulted  by  man — he  might  say, 
lampooned ; not  that  he  would  pun  upon  the  use 
made  of  his  fat,  as  ho  did  not  w ish  to  make  light 
of  such  a matter.  He  had  been  harpooned,  at  least. 
Men  were  sarcastic  toward  him,  and  their  shafts 
were  sharp  and  pointed.  Some  of  his  fellow-whales 
had  been  very  much  cut  up,  and  exceedingly  tried. 
He  had  lately  learned  that  a substitute  for  oil  had 
been  invented,  which  might  lessen  the  persecution 
of  whales — but  he  feared  it  was  all  gas.  The 
Whale  alluded  to  a harpoon  which  had  lately  hit 
him ; it  had  made  a great  impression  on  him,  and, 
he  feared,  had  affected  him  deeply. 

44  Here  his  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  sat 
down  (on  the  Shark)  amidst  a general  blubber. 

44  The  Shark  rose  with  some  difficulty,  and  re- 
marked that  the  tale  of  the  Whale  had  moved 
him;  in  fact,  it  was  very  striking.  Ilis  own  situ- 
ation was  far  from  pleasant.  He  was  by  profes- 
sion a lawyer,  and,  he  flattered  himself,  one  of  the 
deop  kind.  But  business  was  bad,  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  in  a few  pupils.  He  had  lately 
presented  a fine  opening  for  a young  man  who  fell 
overboard,  but  was  soon  afterward  obliged  to  reject 
his  suit  as  indigestible.  Unless  he  had  more  cases, 
he  should  leave  the  law  and  open  as  a dentist. 

44  The  Sea-Serpent  did  not  wish  to  intrude  upon 
the  Convention  : he  did  not  know  whether  he  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  fish-tribe  or  not.  All  he 
asked  was,  not  to  be  classed  with  the  Eel,  whom 
he  considered  to  be  a very  slippery  character. 
(Here  the  Eel  was  observed  to  wriggle  violently.) 
Lately,  he  was  passing  a certain  species  of  the  Eel, 
when,  just  happening  to  touch  him,  he  had  been  so 
shocked  that  he  hardly  recovered. 

44  The  Eel  hastily  arose,  and  said  that  he  was 
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electrified — at  those  re- 


marks. It  was  evident  to  him  that  the  Serpent 
must  get  himself  into  a coil.  As  for  his  being  a 
4 slippery  character,’  he  thanked  Neptune  he  didn’t 
belong  to  such  a scaly  set  as  the  Serpent. 

44  The  Whale  called  the  Eel  to  order,  and  the  Eel 
called  the  Whale  an  4 old  swell-head,’  and  was  then 
summarily  put  out  of  the  Convention. 

44  The  Turtle  said  he  w as  suffering  from  a slight 
indisposition.  He  was  walking  on  shore,  he  said, 
a short  time  since,  when  he  met  a party  of  jolly 
young  sailors.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  laid 
flat  on  his  back,  and  was  unable  to  move  for  some 
time,  and  since  then  he  had  not  felt  so  lively  as 
usual.  There  was  one  thing  to  which  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Convention;  he  prided 
himself  upon  the  purity  of  his  political  principles. 
He  was  the  Alderman’s  best  friend.  The  Shark 
had  latelv  insulted  him  by  calling  him  a 4 regular 
old  Hard  Shell.* 

44  Here  the  Shark  interrupted  him  by  asking, 
4 Is  not  that  your  case  f* 

44  The  Turtle  replied,  that  he  4 should  say  no- 
thing more  at  present,  but  should  have  something 
to  lay  before  the  next  meeting.* 

44  4 Yes,’  replied  the  Shark,  contemptuously ; 4 a 
few  eggs  probably.* 

44  The  Porpoise  undertook  to  speak,  but  was 
speedily  silenced.  The  expression  of  the  Conven- 
tion was,  that  he  was  4 a blower.* 

44  The  4 Small  Fry’  were  next  called  upon — Oys- 
ters, Lobsters,  and  others.  The  Oyster  opened  his 
case,  which  was  a hard  one.  He  was  always  in 
trouble — a perpetual  stew  or  broil.  His  half-broth- 
er, Clam,  was  a disgrace  to  the  family ; always  in 
liquor,  and  generally  considered  a ‘squirt.’  Some 
of  his  family  were  indolent,  and  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  4 beds.’  There  had  been  some  rakes  among 
them,  who  had  created  great  disturbance. 

44  There  was  one  of  his  neighbors,  he  said — 4 He 
would  not  call  any  names,  for  he  scorned  scandal’ 
— who  was  very  Burly  and  crabbed.  He  was  a 
one-sided  individual,  and  nobody  approved  of  his 
motions. 

44  The  Crab  protested  against  this  abuse,  and 
said  that  the  rest  took  advantage  of  him  because 
he  was  4 soft.*  He  respectfully  retired  backward. 

44  The  Codfish,  who  had  been  visiting  a 4 school ;’ 
the  Shad,  much  net-tied  at  what  he  had  heard; 
the  aristocratic  Salmon,  w'ho  got  into  a row  with  a 
York  State  Trout,  who  called  him  a Northern  Fish 
with  Southern  principles ; and  the  Flying-Fish,  who 
flew  into  a tremendous  passion — all  took  port  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

44  But  so  it  was,  at  last,  as  the  erudite  Dogberry 
has  it,  that  4 the  whole  dissembly  disappeared’  in 
good  order,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  at  disturb- 
ance made  by  a 4jollv  old  Sole’  and  4 a lot  of 
Suckers.*” 


A plkasaxt  spot  for  a nervous  man  is  a certain 
44  place”  in  Texas,  which  is  thus  described  by  an 
amateur  of  natural  scenery  and  natural  prod- 
ucts : 

44  The  small  brown  wolf  is  quite  common,  and 
you  occasionally  get  a glimpse  of  his  large  black 
brother.  But  Texas  is  the  paradise  of  reptiles  and 
creeping  things.  Rattle  and  moccasin  snakes  are 
too  numerous  to  4 shake  a stick  at.*  The  bite  of 
the  former  can  be  cured  by  drinking  raw  whisky 
to  absolute  repletion,  but  for  the  latter  there  is  no 
cure. 

44  The  tarantula  is  a pleasant  institution  to  get 
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into  a quarrel  with.  He  is  a spider,  with  a body 
about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  and  legs  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  covered  with  long,  coarse  black 
hair.  lie  lies  in  the  cattle-tracks ; and  if  you  see 
him,  move  out  of  his  path,  as  hi9  bite  is  absolutely 
certain  death,  and  he  never  gets  out  of  the  way  for 
any  one. 

44  Then  there  is  the  centipede,  furnished  with  an 
unlimited  number  of  legs,  each  leg  armed  with  a 
claw,  and  each  claw  inflicting  a separate  wound. 
If  he  walks  over  you  at  night,  you  will  have  cause 
to  remember  him  for  many  months  to  come,  as  the 
wound  is  of  a particularly  poisonous  nature,  and  is 
very  difficult  to  heal. 

“ The  stinging  lizzard  is  a lesser  evil — the  sen- 
sation of  its  wound  being  likened  to  the  application 
of  a red-hot  iron  to  the  person.  But  one  is  too 
happy  to  escape  with  life  to  consider  these  lesser 
evils  any  annoyance.  But  the  insects,  flying, 
creeping,  jumping,  buzzing,  stinging — they  are 
every  where.  Ask  for  a cup  of  water,  and  the  re- 
joinder in  our  camp  is,  * Will  you  have  it  with  a 
bug,  or  without?’” 

Wouldn’t  that  be  a charming  place  to  hold  a 
select  picnic  ? 


The  superscriptions  upon  letters  going  through 
the  mails  of  our  common  and  revered  44  Uncle  Sam- 
uel” are  often  very  curious.  Here,  for  example,  is 
one  in  poetry : 

**  Swift  as  the  dove  yonr  course  pursue  5 
Let  nought  your  speed  restrain. 

Until  you  reach  Miss  Lucy  Drew, 

In  Newfield,  State  of  Maine." 

And  lately  in  the  post-office  of  that  moot  beauti- 
ful of  western  cities,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  found  a 
letter  with  the  following  plainly-written  address : 

44  To  the  big-faced  Butcher,  with  a big  wart  on 
his  nose — Cleveland,  Ohio.” 

The  clerks  in  the  post-office  all  knew  the  man, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  deliver  the  letter ! 


44  Do  you  think  I shall  have  justice  done  me  ?” 
said  a culprit  to  his  counsel,  a shrewd  Kentucky 
lawyer,  of  the  best  class  in  that 44  eloquent  State.” 

44 1 am  a little  afraid  that  you  icon’*,”  replied  the 
other ; 44 1 see  two  men  on  the  jury  who  are  op- 
posed to  hanging  1” 

A kind  friend,  liberal  of  suppositious  wealth, 
once  said  to  us : 

44  If  I had  a billion  of  money  I’d  give  yon  a half- 
a-dozen  millions,  and  set  you  up  handsomely  in 
the  world !” 

Generous  creature ! but  we  wonder  if  he  knew 
what  a billion  really  is,  and  how  long  it  would 
take  him  merely  to  count  the  same  ? As  he  is  still 
alive  and  well,  let  him  read  the  following,  and 
marvel  greatly  thereat : 

44  A billion  is  a million  times  a million.  Can 
you  count  it  ? Stop  a bit.  Perhaps  you  can  count 
160  or  170  in  a minute ; nay,  suppose  you  can  count 
even  200  in  a minute  ; then  in  one  hour  you  could 
count  12,000,  if  you  were  not  interrupted.  Well, 
12,000  an  hour  would  be  288,000  a day;  and  a 
year,  or  365  days,  would  produce  105,120,000! 

44  But  this  wouldn’t  allow  you  a single  moment 
for  sleep,  nor  for  any  other  business  whatsoever ! 
Well,  now  suppose  that  Adam,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  existence,  had  begun  to  count,  bad  continued 
to  count,  and  was  counting  still,  he  would  not  even 
now,  according  to  tiro  usual  supposed  age  of  our 
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globe,  have  counted  near  enough.  For,  to  count 
a billion,  he  would  require  8512  years,  34  days,  5 
bours,  and  20  minutes,  according  to  tbe  above 
reckoning.  But  suppose  we  were  to  allow  the 
poor  counter  twelve  hours  daily  for  rest,  eating 
and  sleeping,  he  would  need  19,024  years,  68  days, 
10  hours,  and  40  minutes,  to  count  a billion !” 

Just  remember  this,  when  some  generous  friend 
hands  you  over  a present  of  a billion,  and  asks 
you  to  44  look  it  over,  and  see  if  the  amount  is  cor- 
rect!” 


44 1 well  remember,”  said  a friend  and  old  ac- 
quaintance to  us  the  other  day — a friend,  by-the- 
way,  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country, 
and  whose  city  life  has  not  won  him  from  the  re- 
membrances of  boyish  days — 44 1 well  remember 
what  an  excitement  was  created  when  a big  bass- 
viol  was  introduced  into  the  choir  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  our  meeting-house.  The  deacons  denounced 
it,  the  parson  preached  against  it,  and  the  emi- 
nently pious  looked  upon  it  as  little  short  of  sacri- 
lege to  introduce  a big  Addle  among  the  singers, 
with  a full-grown  man  sawing  away  upon  its  en- 
trails, and  extorting  profane  music  from  its  tor- 
tured bowels ! 

“But  how  different  it  is  now,”  continued  our 
friend,  laying  down  the  newspaper  which  he  had 
been  reading;  44 1 see  here  that  in  Boston  they 
praise  God  by  steam  in  one  of  their  churches ! Tbe 
bellows  of  the  organ  in  Tremont  Temple  are  worked 
by  steam  1 So  the  Yankees  are  going  to  be  relieved 
of  the  work  of  praising  God ! They  haven’t  even 
to  turn  a crank  to  grind  out  their  praise,  but  in- 
voke the  aid  of  steam-power.” 

There  is  a stroke  of  satire  in  this  which  will  not 
be  lost  upon  some  of  our  readers. 

44  It  is  a little  curious  how  things  are  reversed 
in  this  world  of  ours.  If  one  is  poor,  ami  lives  in 
a cottage,  the  song  is,  4 1 dreamt  I dwelt  in  mar- 
ble halls  ;*  while  lovers  who  sing  of  love  in  a cot- 
tage, invariably  do  so  in  a parlor  of  a mansion 
much  larger  than  any  thing  that  comes  nnder  that 
denomination ; a parlor  generally  extremely  well 
furnished,  and  the  song  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  very  best  piano  that  can  be  procured.” 

“Woodman,  spare  that  tree!”  sings  our  bold 
poet-Brigadier,  General  George  P.  Morris.  Some- 
thing of  his  veneration  for  old  trees  was  manifested 
by  the  great  Irish  Grattan.  He  loved  them,  and 
used  to  say,  44  Never  cut  down  a tree  for  fashion’s 
sake.  The  tree  has  its  roots  in  the  earth,  while 
fashion  has  not.”  A favorite  old  tree  stood  near 
his  house  in  the  country.  A friend  of  his,  think- 
ing it  obstructed  the  view,  recommended  him  to 
cut  it  down. 

44  Why  so  ? — what  for  ?”  asked  Grattan. 

44  Because  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  house.” 

“You  mistake,”  returned  Grattan;  44 it  is  the 
house  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  tree,  and  if 
either  must  come  down,  let  it  bo  the  house  /” 


Apropos  of  Grattan:  His  last  words  to  tbe 
Surgeon-General  who  saw  him  in  London  just  be- 
fore his  death,  are  very  striking,  patriotic,  and 
beautiful : 

“lam  perfectly  resigned.  I am  surrounded  bv 
my  family.  I have  served  my  country.  1 have 
reliance  upon  God — and  I am  not  afraid  of  the 
Devil !” 
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Wb  happened  on  one  occasion,  and  not  long 
since,  to  be  standing  in  the  counting-room  of  a 
mercantile  friend  down  town,  when  there  entered  a 
very  tall  and  quite  an  imposing-looking  personage, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  what  appeared  to  be  a 
string  of  ill-assorted  beads,  or  a rough  rosary. 
Handing  it  to  the  proprietor,  he  said, 

41  Do  me  the  favor,  Sir,  to  look  at  those,  and 
tell  me,  if  you  please,  Sir,  what  they  seem  to  you 
to  be.” 

Our  friend  took  the  44  rosary,”  examined  it  at- 
tentively, and  returned  it  with  the  remark, 

4<  By  the  mass,  I can  not  tell  what  manner  of 
thing  it  is !” 

44  Those4  Sir,”  said  the  man  with  dignity, 41  those 
are  com*,  Sir — corns,  Sir,  which  I have  extracted 
from  the  feet  of  eminent  New  York  citizens,  within 
the  last  two  weeks,  without  pain,  with  great  dis- 
patch, and  small  expense.  Sir,  may  I survey 
your  corns  ? Have  you  pedal  impediments  of  that 
nature  ? They  are  the  curse,  the  very  bane,  Sir, 
of  hot  weather.” 

Such  grandiloquence  of  expression,  such  stateli- 
ness of  manner,  we  never  saw  before.  Being  in- 
formed that  his  services  were  not  needed,  he  bowed 
himself  out,  in  a style  befitting  the  highest  court  in 
Europe.  We  are  sorry  to  see  from  the  following, 
that  this  gentleman  has  a formidable  rival  among 
us: 

Mona 

Chiropodist,  from  Lyon  France 
Has  the  honor  to  inform  the  public  that  by  a new  and 
perculiar  mode  be  extracs  corns  bunions  & without  the 
least  pain  by  the  rubbing  of  an  ointment  of  his  invention 
the  operation  is  preformed  in  a few  minutes  without  fear 
of  a return  he  extracs  the  roots  and  gives  them  your 
hands  persons  wishing  to  be  operated  at  their  own  home 
are  prayed  to  send  their  adress 
N ota— ho  is  bearer  of  several  thousand  certificates  from 
the  principals  courts  of  europe 


Aside  from  its  excellent  moral,  is  not  the  follow- 
ing very  musical  and  beautiful  ? 

Nothing  is  lost:  the  drop  of  dew 
Which  trembles  on  the  leaf  or  flower 
Is  but  exhaled  to  fall  anew 
In  summer’s  thunder-shower; 

Perchance  to  shine  within  the  bow 
That  fronts  the  sun  at  fhll  of  day; 

Perchance  to  sparkle  in  the  flow 
Of  fountains  far  away. 

Nothing  is  lost— the  tiniest  seed 
By  wild  birds  borne  or  breezes  blown, 

Finds  something  suited  to  its  need. 

Wherein  ’tis  sown  and  grown. 

The  language  of  some  household  song. 

The  perfume  of  some  cherished  flower. 

Though  gone  from  outward  sense,  belong 
To  Memory’s  after-hour. 

So  with  our  words : or  harsh  of  kind. 

Uttered,  they  are  not  all  forgot: 

They  have  their  influence  on  the  mind, 

Pans  on — but  perish  not. 

So  with  our  deeds:  for  good  or  ill. 

They  have  their  power  scarce  understood ; 

Then  let  us  use  our  better  will. 

To  make  them  rife  with  good  1 


Well,  worthy  of  being  preserved  and  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Drawer  is  the  following  authentic  ac- 
count of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a certain  town 
of  a neigh  boring  State  which  shall  be  nameless,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  best  odor 
now,  and  we  would  not  add  to  its  somewhat  un- 
enviable"reputation:  1 
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“On  the  cars  a day  or  two  since,  coming  to 

B .,  was  a stalwart  man,  going  to  New  York  to 

buy  goods.  He  was  not  what  might  be  called  a 
44  stingy”  or  14  close”  man,  but  he  was  a man  who, 
when  there  w’as  a cent  due  him,  that  swindling 
might  deprive  him  of,  would  sacrifice  fifty  dollars 
to  save  the  copper. 

44  He  had  started  in  the  morning  without  any 
breakfast ; and  when  E hove  in  sight,  he  gath- 

ered himself  up  for  a general  skirmish  for  any  and 
all  kinds  of  provisions.  He  had  a carpet  bag  with 

him,  and  going  into  the  dining-room  at  E , he 

deposited  his  carpct-bag  on  one  chair,  while  he 
took  another  at  its  side. 

44  lie  was  lost  for  about  ten  minutes ; perfectly 
oblivious  to  every  thing,  save  that  he  had  a blessed 
consciousness  of  something  very  rapidly  and  agree- 
ably replenishing  his  “inward  man.” 

44  About  this  time  the  landlord  came  round,  and 
stopping  bv  the  gentleman’s  chair,  ejaculated-— 

44 1 Dollar,  Sir.* 

44  4 A dollar!”  responded  the  eater — a dollar  !” 
I thought  you  only  charged  fifty  cents  a meal  for 
oue  ? Isn’t  that  so  ?” 

“‘That’s  true,’  answered  Meanness,  4bnt  I 
count  your  carpct-bag  one,  since  it  occupies  a seat’ 

44  Now  the  table  was  far  from  being  crowded, 
and  the  gentleman  expostulated ; but  the  landlord 
insisted,  and  the  dollar  was  reluctantly  brought 
forth,  paid  over,  and  the  receiver  passed  on. 

44  Our  victim  deliberately  rose,  and  opening  his 
carpet-bag  to  the  full  extent  of  its  wide  mouth, 
addressed  it  as  follows : 

44  4 Carpet-bag,  it  seems  you  are  an  individual — 
a human  individual,  since  you  eat — at  least  I’ve 
paid  for  your  eating,  and  now  you  must  eat !” 

44  Upon  this  he  seized  every  thing  eatable,  that 
was  carriable , within  his  reach;  nuts,  raisins, 
apples,  cakes,  and  44  crust-pies,”  and  amidst  the 
roars  of  the  by-standers,  the  delight  of  his  brother- 
passengers,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  landlord, 
phlegmatically  went  out  and  took  his  scat  in  the 
cars!  He  said  he  had  secured  provisions  enough 
to  last  him  to  New  York,  after  a bountiful  supply 
had  been  served  out  in  the  cars.  There  was  at 
least  five  dollars*  worth  in  the  bag,  upon  which  the 
landlord  realized  nothing  in  the  way  of  profit, 

44  So  much  for  meanness !” 


Strangers  from  the  country,  and  citizens  too, 
for  that  matter,  who  have  attempted  to  cros3  Broad- 
way in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Astor  House  or  the 
American  Museum,  will  appreciate  the  wit  of 44  The 
Broadway  Quadrilles,”  as  performed  by  Barn  urn’s 
Brass  Band : 

First  : The  two  leading  couples  try  to  cross  and 
back — stand  on  pavement  and  wait — ladies'  chain, 
half  promenade — stages  right  and  left. 

Second:  Leading  gentlemen  advance  and  re- 
tire twice  : all  set  at  corners  and  wait  for  turn. 

TniRD : The  leading  lady  and  opposite  gentle- 
man advance  and  retire  twice;  top  and  bottom 
couple  try  again,  and  return  to  place  wralhy . The 
figure  repeated  by  the  sides. 

Fourth  : Four  stages  and  four  wagons  advance 
and  stop  : carmen  do  the  same  : couples  turn  and 
come  in  collision.  Billingsgate  right  and  left: 

M.  P’s  promenade  and  turn  the  corner:  general 
muss,  and  back  to  places. 

Fifth  ; The  leading  couple  waltz  round  and 
inside  the  gutter : four  ladies  advance  and  scream : 
four  gentlemen  do  the  same  and  swear:  grand 
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chain  : all  promenade  to  places,  and  turn  savage  : 
gTand  chasst  to  the  other  side,  without  returning 
to  places:  pleasant  smiles,  “over  the  left,”  and 
promenade  for Jinale  with  dirty  boots. 

Very  touching,  and  much  to  be  lamented  and 
commiserated  by  all  unmarried  spinsters,  is  a The 
Bachelor’s  Lament,”  which  ensues  : 

“Oh,  the  spring  hath  less  of  brightness — every  year, 
And  the  snow  a ghastlier  whiteness — every  year; 

Nor  do  summer  blossoms  quicken. 

Nor  does  autumn  fruitage  stricken, 

As  it  did.  The  seasons  sicken — every  year. 

“It  is  growing  colder,  colder— every  year, 

And  I feci  that  I am  older— every  year; 

And  my  limbs  are  less  elastic, 

And  my  fancy  not  so  plastic ; 

Yes,  iny  habits  grow  monastic — every  year. 

“ ’Tis  becoming  bleak  and  bleaker — every  year, 

And  my  hopes  are  waxing  weaker — every  year; 

Caro  I now  for  merry  dancing, 

Or  for  eyes  with  passion  glancing, 

Love  is  less  and  less  entrancing — every  year. 


others.  I tell  you  he’s  “found,”  and  you  can’t 
make  any  thing  else  out  of  it.’  ” 

A keen  hit,  and  somewhat  Sydney  Smith-ish, 
was  the  reply  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr  to  a 
voluble  and  pompous  young  man,  who  said  in  his 
presence : 

“ Well,  Sir,  you  may  talk  as  you  pleaae  about 
* internal  evidence,’  and  all  that,  but  I make  it  a 
point  to  believe  nothing  which  I can  not  ttskfer- 
sland .” 

“Then,  young  man,”  replied  Parr,  “your  creed 
will  be  the  shortest  of  any  man’s  I know!” 


Something  has  been  said — indeed  more  than 
“ something”  has  been  often  said — of  late,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extreme  of  Paris  fashion  followed  by 
our  American  ladies  in  the  matter  of  “ low-necked 
dresses.”  The  following  is  in  point: 

“ A wag  seeing  a lady  at  a party  with  a very 
low-necked  dress,  remarked,  in  a,  very  audibk 
voice : 

44  4 She  really  outstrips  the  whole  party  !”* 


“Oh,  the  days  that  I have  squandered— every  year, 
And  the  friendship  rudely  sundered — every  year; 
Oh,  the  tics  that  might  have  twined  me. 

Until  Time  to  Death  resigned  me. 

My  infirmities  remind  me — every  year. 

44  Sad  and  sad  to  look  before  us — every  year. 

With  a heavier  shadow  o’er  us — every  year ; 

To  behold  each  blossom  faded. 

And  to  know  wc  might  have  saved  it. 

An  immortal  garland  braided — every  year. 

“Many  a spectral  beckoning  finger— every  year. 
Chides  me  that  so  long  I linger— every  year; 
Every  early  comrade  sleeping 
In  the  church-yard,  whither,  weeping, 

I alone  unwept  am  creeping— every  year.” 


Hon.  Edward  Everett,  some  time  ago,  on  the 
occasion,  if  wc  remember  rightly,  of  a dinner  given 
in  Boston  to  Mr.  Baring,  argued,  in  his  usual  feli- 
citous style,  that  the  poor  man  w as  often  as  rich 
as  the  richest — that  there  could  really  be  no  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  labor: 

“ The  owner  of  capital,”  he  said,  44  in  England 
or  America,  really  reaps  the  smallest  advantages 
which  flow  from  its  possession — he  being  but  a 
kind  of  book-keeper,  or  head-clerk,  to  the  business 
community.  He  may  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  but  he 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  wear  more  than  one 
man's  portion. 

“I  remember  hearing  a jest  about  Mr.  Astoria 
property,  which  contained,  I think,  a great  deal 
of  meaning — a latent  practical  philosophy.  Some 
one  was  asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
all  of  Mr.  Astor’s  wealth— eight  or  ten  millions  of 
money — merely  for  his  board  and  clothing. 

“‘No!’  was  the  indignant  answer;  ‘do  you 
think  I am  a fool  ?’ 

“ ‘ Well,*  rejoins  the  other,  4 that’s  all  Mr.  Astor 
himself  gets  for  taking  care  of  it.  He’s  “found,” 
and  that  is  all.  The  houses,  the  warehouses,  the 
ships,  the  farms,  and  the  estates  which  he  counts 
bv  the  hundreds,  and  is  obliged  to  take  care  of,  are 
for  the  accommodation  of  others.’ 

44  4 But,  then,  he  has  the  income,  the  result  of  all 
this  mighty  property,  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.’ 

“‘Yes;  but  he  can  do  nothing  with  his  income 
but  build  more  warehouses  and  ships,  or  loan  mon- 
ey on  them,  by  mortgages,  for  the  convenience  of 
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Hapty  is  he  who  has  his  quiver  frill  of  daugh- 
ters, but  happier  far  is  he,  if  each  one  in  the  quiver 
meets  her  proper  bow. 

What  an  awful  satire  is  that  of  Pope’s  about  the 
fashionable  woman  on  her  death-bed,  begging  her 
attendant  to  make  her  look  becoming  even  in  her 
coffin  ? 

44  Come,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a little  red. 

One  wouldn’t  be  a fright  when  one  is  dead.” 

Very  unlike  this  idea  is  the  annexed  from  a 
volume  of  poems  which  is  creating  a great  sensa- 
tion in  Paris.  It  is  entitled  “ Enamels  and  Cam- 
eos,” and  the  subjoined  is  one  of  the  “ Cameos." 

Of  course  it  lacks  the  ease  and  polish  of  style  cf 
the  original,  but  nothing  less  could  be  expected  of 
a translation : 

44  Oh  1 when  in  death  my  heart  shall  break. 

And  rest  from  all  its  woes, 

Put  then  some  rouge  upon  my  check, 

And  pencil  o’er  my  brows; 

For  I would  in  my  last  repose. 

As  when  his  vows  he  paid. 

Retain  upon  my  cheek  the  rose, 

And  on  my  brow  the  shade. 

44  Let  no  pale  winding  sheet  enshrino 
My  form  when  I am  death 
But  let  my  robe  of  muslin  fine 
Adorn  my  limbs  instead. 

That  robe,  it  was  my  dress  preferred, 

I wore  it  on  the  day 
When  I attracted  his  regard, 

And  gave  my  heart  away. 

“ And  let  my  laced  pillow  there 
Upon  my  narrow  bed. 

Decked  only  with  my  floating  hair. 

Support  my  dreamless  head. 

That  pillow,  In  oor  nightly  rest. 

Hath  both  our  heads  sustained. 

And  counted  every  kiss  he  pressed 
On  lips  still  unprofaned. 

“And  place  between  my  fingers  slight, 

As  held  by  me  in  prayer, 

The  rosary  of  opals  bright. 

Our  bishop  hade  me  wear. 

I still  would  clasp  its  cross  divine. 

When  in  my  lonely  grave. 

For  sweetest  lips  have  told  on  inino 
Each  Pater  and  each  Aw.” 

Original  from 
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Mr.  SUiti  at  bia  state-room. — Pusiiiou  Number 
Three. 


Keels  jiiMi'Wh&l  nn&A*yv  hub,  lb  inking  dinner  <wlJ 
do  )iitn  good,  Lik4^  hi?  at  rh»  I able. 


FW-iiug  n liuic  be!  hr,  he:  prorttwil*  cm  d«l<A.  Cn 
rivus  usjwcirif  jt h\irg*  >/»  gm irmi. 


Vppearance  of  Mr.  Slim  after  having  attempted 
dinner.  Fools  decidedly  worse. 


Wdlka  forward  to  *f*vik  to  !%  maw 

comes  on  board.  Effect  upon  Mr.  Slim. 


O.ojk^  riiiar  Qjfiw*  ha:  M prevented  fci*ua  ifXW- 
big  !m«  »?*4&ce. 


Mr.  Slim  in  his  stateroom  again.  Wonders  if  b* 
is  going  to  be  :fr^;  ;;''T 
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Odd  feeling  comes  over  him.  Thinks  he  will  go 
back  t > his  state-room. 
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or  tlte  ruiuvof  ihc  old  die  ^tiliury  nh' quite  Btit 

fort  of  San.  dtntfv,  Is ‘tl»e  first  place, 1ft  the  while  the  Regenerate  and  amalgamated  sons  of 
actual  ocimpirUiou  of  which  the.  r?uv*  the  ChiMpfisdadors  excite  only  miugl&d  pit)  and 

eicr  encounters  on  the  fti'eV  Haiv  jutte-  Btere.  contempt*  the  traveler  ean -not  rt^ist  a .feeling 
for  the  tint  vimt%  hif  }i  ffiLhitcd  fey  the  nmiturai  of  mhuirnitcm  far  thoste  )mn-  adventurers  who 
flag  of  blue  white  and  htu^  with  a central  Aval  her^  in  tfa&  midst  of  a vast  tropical 

jnch)sing«  tnarig^find  three v'oiean*.wWtlie  Ut-  demes*,  before  the  Puritan  landed  at l^monili* 
ter  emin^ndf  X|^uc7d?  asM^— - suggested,  of  or  New  York  wn?  founded,  thoso  rauesivV  forti- 
•fb®-pcd*t^at rf:ih<fctnimryv  Hero,  toivb?  fust km*  win r h 4 orvn  m.  tf fcirVwm,  seem  to  bid. 
*vifl  have  pbxM  tbk  test  by  a jkpvjfei  dcdmttety  to  the  de^troyefe  Titon  1 

armed  with  little  Tho  JcJ)  occupied  hy  tin;  fait  i?  *teep,  RfiS 
musket** ivho figure In  .the  bnikdifts  of  the  conn-,  stands  In  an  angle  of  the  river,  which,  at  its  feet* 
try  as  iv  vaJitmte*.*  and  who  *r-e  supposed :«*  l*»  is  interrupted  jbj  difficult  rapids.  It  thus  com- 
tbtt  garrison - af  y*  Ki  Oivttitfo/*  i *uy  supposed  mauds  the  stre&mp  both  up  mid  down,  for  a long 
to  be,  since  if-rfcey  do  not  peettpy  the  mk  fort  distiuocu.  The  *iew  from  its  summit  is  exceed- 
they  eertaihiy  couple  of  modem  irtgly  fine,  taking  in'  miles  on  mild  of  emerald 

.*  ban  tie*  on  iho  dull,.  close  beneath  \tg  i*r*jjft.  finest,  relieved  by  brnacbrilrery  readies  of  wa- 
AndT  tnorc/o#>t/  a seiHkccl  pas#*  m front  of  thv  tee,  But.  exiting  the  small  village  vvliich  tie 
gate*  a?  #f  the  works*  ioti  w hich  there  is  not  a Transit  Com  pant hm  brought  into; existt*ee  at 
ahigte  gnu,  find  Wbicfi  can  i>e  eivieied  Oiuy  h?  a the  base  of  the  hilt  there  is  not  ft  fiigu  nf  civd- 
rie&ftty  bridge  of  mtteu  poles  laid  nem*  the  uatian — not  a single  white  ifttistge.  mi  a rin- 
hy&i\  Bn  •fft«pptiiihiHtyv  i*  hzz?y%  gle  green  field,  but  only  tlte  silent,  lutexmmoble 

-wfoat  any  on* ft*  jU^Irigcm,  vrihktnes*.  \1' S L\\' 

iiftwft  hi*  miftkftt  i\  ferried  with  b,  stiff  afifecta-  We  reached  the  Castillo  at  niglar  after  ft 

'to  .Act-  A>f  Ccm#***  Ain  3h*y  yc**  !&$*  by  fgftqrist  it  ml  UrcRUsc**  An  tba  QerfcV  tfjfficfe  e»f  Ihft 
PNtrkt  Ajcim  forth*  V'pxi^ 

% vfoOt -M-do  SaA-il  “ , 
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passage  of  Jimr  days  from,  &an  Juan  del  Norte, 
and  were  received  with  great  fedialfty  by  Mr  , 

Haggles,  the  agent  of  the  vl^nnt:;l2cfibjifliiy'  ht 

iJ^jjycave* '1^ _ 
me «t,  in  which  we  extended  Oitr  iti  iiu ppy  f >vt|}vfe  tiiuts  feb  feji es  m felt 

.consciousness  that  there  w«?.  anil  verge  fe^  Ttitoh^rihg  fevfefei  innii  dififtetfe  jwpI 

enough/’  H*~ — Nevertheless  protested  thaffe  xfej^ruifc?,  Daring  ife  dryse^sirf*,  tlKv^e  jn^id^ 
experience;  In  feinting  hitu^clf  on  %i \*ox  three  -are  ttnpfeaiits  foe  the  riv^f  ifeiuuers  And  $&&>- 
feefc  lif  two  for  i-ho  ffefeiHTmd  Auyfefe pjven  .sougers  :uo  obifed  to  Wike  a third  parhi^r.  uc; 
hi  in  «<ti  ffevst  *huthiijv  foot.  Wa  Jeff  to  force  the  boot  ap 

solf  np  Hhe  si  daspfeife.  And  Otpmirv  ^f— , •%'fesfc  the  stitmg  eumfeand  entervd  the  om- 
not  to  fee  jjehindimnd,  fenally  eOTit>fened  oFl!fe  tvw-  .feh  -wfeli ' teada.  IhroNgH-.  tb>t  woofepast 
ur^ul/sfniHini  hakim  of  fe  tit*  compared  fe  rapids.  About  midway/  already  stir  reminded 

with  tire  pfele*fefed  ' br  dank  rpgafc ation,  we  found  the  m ins  of  a 

dune  service  in  that:  yapxwity  on  hoam  yf  ouv  siuedl  ihmcivod  hutv  tool  e vide  aces  that  itzlryr- 
bout*  i/iev  v.cvup/uit  hod  them  uhdortakefi  *&&£$*;; 

TJhm  fell  dnpng  the  mp1ttVh'm./fW;-ii;^uaI>  the  efenng,  A ftnr  dfeut  froto  fe’ife; 

morning  wfi^  cd mr,  mid  '\ve  ruse  enfe  lf>  «v  i in  rouglremVaes,  i.OUiUg  nlK»v;U  an  oblong  fetfownf 
tracking  our  bfe  jfefc  *fe/ylfeddj  del  L'&t*  die;  smuml;  hi  which  the  water  of  this  miua 
tillo/*  These-  efeffc  nlm*;^  dfer>v  Hjc  mom?  .guttered,  £te<m  and  jfeteru/g,  told  tttf*  pifedv 
of  fells,  and  Are  only  ii>eruded.  wfe  gfei  did-  th^ffe  of  those  who  ha  dbmk  k,  Amwi&orUtts 
ftculty.  Tins-  steamers  of  fhe:TTAn<;vf  vn^>uny  irml  Unthfe  w^tiid  t-cjn;i»n  to  mm**.  iua\ 

do  not  attempt  to  pass  them,  but  Kami  tludr  pas-  tfe*  fed  lived ; hut  perhaps  cv*?n  tho&e  jfea 
senders  below.  who  p*:<< m loot  mu!  rc-ombnik  ^umfetirs  Uavo  left  behind  then;,  on  Hm  fe\h. 
in  other .Vi&isKds  ft ftwhundiod  yards  higher  fe  of  fev  bright  Hudson  oc  of  fhe  rufhid 
A rude  wo.xiou  railway  is  built  from  ?hu  lower  ; sippi,  heart*  that  bbfe  and  ey.taa  tfe wefefcite 
to  the  fefe  landing*.  for  carrying  boggiigc  und  ter  rears  where  runidjs  the  memsiry  of 

freight,  A siioji'imm  previous  to  otn  visit,  one  the  loved  asid  lost.  Our  %ny  ivfid.ahin^t  rvd- 
of  the  stoujufe  plying  tilmve  the  rapids  was  rid*  ;k^s  puny  lflVe»I  the\>  huts  rc^ttailly  v-»  the^ 
ried .over  the  faLVand  a considerable  number  of  pe^sod  ill  silence  ilie  t uukert  graves  in  the.^3re#t> 
pa^freugers Thb.nifair  vtus ^agsiduously  Atove  the  ullapi»3e>i  del  Toro,**  rivt^  d- 

Uusited  up,  lest  its  publicity  should  injure  tho  though.  « till  having,  n strong  eumaxt,:  ys  h-rert^b 
credit  of  the  route,  ami  deep*  and  almost  dwervea  tin?  noiraa  of  0 

Afe  tito  pfirual  of  ror  first  visit,  a single  haf,  estwatr  of  Lake  Nioaragua».  -iS^  • 

hid'lt.  OQ  fhvT  ^ pbiffurmsC  or  .ancient  water- bat-  begin  to  subside,  and  the  trunks  of  follow-  tre-w,. 
loir  of  ihc  fui*tres^>  in  which  were  ^taiiongd  n stiil  clinging  by  Uieir  roots  to  the  sfion^  l!itq[«f  V^A 
few  sokUen  to  aid  the  bpatnpm  iu  i>feThig  tfe  Ailg<^  af  thA  *Al>or^  them  trail 

accent  of  tbei  rapids,  was  tho  univ-  oviitcocc  of  c?ihlorh^  /fee*,  of  yine%  pendant  fiom  the 
iiamhn  occupation . A yaut  lumr,  wfen:  ifetvfe  ,fT  live  .tpefe-  and  often  r - 

down  the  river,  homeward  Kouttd,  even  UV«tt  ing,  iu  tuo^  clusters  uf  porxsnk'  pLmr* 

eOlitary  hut  had  been  fe^rl^d  t it^  fef  fuxd  iltiW'era*  As  Use  tr^rwltfirfe 

faUcti  in,  it  was  sinroumled  b-y  rant  vve^h,  »/i»d  vuocWv  hp  oh.<eWe^  that  felfekit  hwofoe  srih 
a leun  wolf  darted  from  ii>  open  .b  -u^vuy  when  luucr,  nod  feu  the  forest  trees,  dimifiisdting  in 
I approached.  Less-  Uw /thfe.  yext^  had  isi/av  are  ititersperseid  With  fiuAherr  palm% ^»vhich 
clapJieA  and  miw  N brisk 
v jliw|^e  (>f  several  hundred 
itfefe  ta  nts  litttl  sjUTinfe  up 
at  ife  laive  of  the  old  fir-  ,*> 
tress  * a .ro  w « of  . hfeat  out-  ,| 
tetgesv  nnd.’,w-cfe>lai^e,  | 
baiTj4ihe  stmettiresb feo- 
tipnaly  labeled  ^‘Hoteb^b 
oeeu]ded  the  of  iht  -| 
solitarr  hnt, fed  lined  the 
previously  fefeki  aijd  /? 

desolate  ihofe  -■  b5j 

Wo  hrN^^istod  iogeth-  :| 
cr  at  Cma<‘cnt  Ibfi-  "I 
lel^  where  no  bml  ham 
rfe  eggs  at  California  XI 
fefe,  or  rather  rritim  than  | 
suciirf  tiniek  their  Value, 

4ml  nl  hife  p’clock  wore  -I 
agfe  fenipcd  tfether  in 
fer  fell,  and  pi\  our  way 
apUr yfeer.  Abontnoijn 


tiii  readied  the  last  rapid*  winch  are  eaecnot- 
felt  in  iw;en(iiug<  called  litts " Kapides  ikl 
lire  fiv-er  few  fefefefedf  but  nver  «,  hrwJ 
of ^ -fetasos 
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gradually  usurp  the  shores  with  their  graceful 
plumes,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  vegetable 
forms.  They  constitute  a dense  covering  to  the 
earth,  from  which  they  exclude  every  ray  of 
the  sun,  and  it  lies  sodden  and  lifeless  beneath 
their  shade.  The  streams  which  wind  beneath 
them  are  dork  and  sluggish* — fit  haunts  for  alli- 
gators and  unclean  monsters  such  as  made  hor- 
rible the  Saurian  period,  with  those  huge,  mis- 
shapen fonns  which  the  geologists  have  pictured 
to  us  from  casts  in  rocky  strata,  within  whose 
stony  leaves  we  can  never  lie  too  thankful  to 
Heaven  that  they  arc  securely  packed  away! 
The  names  of  these  streams  correctly  indicate 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  country.  There 
is  the  “ Rio  Palo  del  Arco,”  arched  with  trees, 
t4Poco  Sol,”  Little  Sun,  and  “Rio  Mosquito,” 
suggestive  of  sleepless  nights  and  objurgations 
bordering  on  the  blasphemous. 

The  second  morning  from  El  Castillo  brought 
m within  sight  of  the  drooping  ilng-staff  and 
thatched  huts  of  Fort  Sun  Carlos,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  point 
where  it  debouches  from  the  lake.  The  old 
fortress  is  overgrown  with  a heavy  forest,  which 
entirely  conceals  it  from  view.  It  occupies  a 
commanding  position,  on  a bluff  point  or  head- 
land, that  seems  to  have  been  planted  there  to 
mark  the  precise  spot  where  the  lake  termin- 
ates and  the  river  begins.  Under  the  crown,  it 
was  carefully  kept  in  repair  and  strongly  gar- 
risoned. But  its  draw-bridge  is  now  broken 
down,  large  trees  are  growing  in  its  ditch,  vine? 
chamber  over  its  walls,  cluster  around  dismount- 
ed guns,  and  twine  their  delicate  tendrils  through 
the  iron  gratings  of  its  deserted  cells. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Don  Patricio  Rivas, 
was  u C^njroandameT  at  San  Carlos,  in  place  of 


the  fat  and  funny  colonel  who  had  done  me  the 
honor  of  parading  his  scanty  garrison  in  glorifi- 
cation of  my  previous  visit,  Don  Patricio  in- 
vited us  to  the  matutinal  cup  of  coffee,  and 
pressed  us  to  remain  to  breakfast,  but  wc  were 
eager  to  proceed,  and  inconsiderately  declined. 
Forgetting  ray  former  experiences  in  the  coun- 
try, I really  deluded  myself  that  we  might  get 
off  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  since  we 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  put  up 
a temporary  most.  But  no  Nicaraguan  boat's 
crew  was  ever  known  to  get  away  from  San 
Carlos  under  a day,  for  each  one  has  there  some 
coffee-colored  inamorata,  to  whom  he  invaria- 
bly brings  pome  article  of  tribute  from  the  port. 
We  had  left  the  boat  with  strict  injunctions  to 
the  men  to  get  it  ready  for  our  immediate  de- 
parture, which  they  unhesitatingly  promised  to 
do.  But  when  wc  returned,  not  only  had  no- 
thing been  done  to  that  purpose,  but  the  men 
themselves  were  jiopelesa’ly  scattered  through- 
out the  village.  Wc  waited  for  them  to  return, 
but  in  vain,  and  finally  started  out,  in  evil  tem- 
per, determined  to  attach  their  black  bodies 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  fnitron  and  one  of 
the  men,  and  took  them  to  the  boat,  whence 
they  soon  effected  an  escape,  under  the  plea  of 
looking  up  their  companions!  But  hours  pass- 
ed, and  the  sun  grew  high  And  hot 


_ we  saw  the* 

Comrirandante’s  breakfast  go  smoking  and  sa- 
vory from  his  kitchen  to  his  house,  and  after- 
ward, with  melancholy  interest,  witnessed  the 
empty  plates  carried  from  the  house  to  the 
kitchen ; and  yet  the  obdurate  boatmen  came 
not*  The  sun  ascended  higher,  ami  the  wind, 
which  hud  blown  fairly  on  our  course,  died 
away.  It  was  high  noon,  and  still  we  wait- 


habfkh’b  new  monthly \iUoAzvm 


ed  ontheft<uib,  I cjb$d  eniutp  It  an  longer, 
and  entered  i foTutdi  complaint  to  1km  P4- 
trici6t  #t6  blpd  already  retired  tc%  .lift  ham- 
mock  l *f  tnjoy  his;  ' lie.  shrugged  hi> 

shoulders,  rind  said.  it  bad  always  Ke  en  with 
the  Milocz,  hat  uevetthitfe  ftft*  t&tf 


placed  gt  the  h id Sy  £rds  £ win le  pop A bro m Dip- 
UUY  '$krr~--.  t<?.  u trim  .^1^  ' 

by  ^lifting  Lis  balk  from  one  -Aide  to  lb*  other. 
a*  occasion  m*ni»v-d. 

Wife  WfttH  off  fcyiv*iy  Fort  Sen  t^rlo** 
and  $te3  mr  •.gbtijg'  ^ rift  rely  ^?i  the  foots  hi 
wt  muli  mats-  '.<?sw»;-'"  E?enr  worn  ant  th*y  wm*i 
ireshetiedt  and  bur  aecoied  in  grow  todryv 
am  and  tnstuKt.  >h>i  litc.  But  our  mast  v»j 
frail,  and  bent; • jsimn,  ’.BDaxuLby. 
there  was  a eus]}h*iotta  erHckhhg,  as  if  it  were 
about  to  Ynxffitk,  Joi  kwed  rupidly  by  the . rsrtkir, 
“ Let  go  jfv  B~~~~  had  -%lt£&&T 

forgotten  tlta  tlii&mnce  between  stay.*  and  hai- 
yarda,  ami  ibb 

made  a. spasmodic  jmilat  tbe  -fastftimiaft 


of  the  guard  to  hunt.  «p  {hr.  smugglers, ' 

Meant  hoe  1 had  purchased  a mast,  for  our 
boat  nt  inn  times  its  value,  and  we  had  fitted  it 
in  it*  placPpjuj  ohviaUf  a»y  delay  which  it  might 
otherwise  ocwitfjoiK  And  then  we  Wailed  again ! 


can:  poorly  eompndiem^  onr  men  were  got  tc 
gather.  Bin:  imkertdtff  taking  their  phTte^  ilie 
sat  apart;  under  the  shade  of  a tree,  find  held  a * ropes. 

long  consultation.  Tiie  .result  of  iheirdeftber-  i letting  down  the  .sail on  the  run."'  In.  an  in- 
aliens  wax  that  they  hail  heard  the  government j stunt  it  whs  blown  overboard  causing  Jthe 
was  erilbdtttg.CLfc  ia-^ft^nar  ] to  broaih  io  with  t\  jerk  which,  igmblcd  ruem 

da,  and  that*  therefore*  they  could  not  pusfthly  wars,  ami  boxes  iu  u hen}.,  and  half  Hlled  the 
go  on.  If  way  dear  that  they  imagined  we  euuLi  boat  with  water.  For  a little  while  our  cOtkiL 
not  proceed  without  them,  at:d  hod  retorted  to  Hon  was  perilous,  but  id  the  cost  of  a getuo'ft 
this  prete«t*e  fft  extract  additional  pay.  They  wetting,  we  tinnilV  §oi  i?t  nmr  y*att 
had  sen#  just  etW*»«^lfi)!p  AnierieAna  to  comprc-  now  shut  out  of  $fe;fert>  h}  a 

bend  then*  impftift  Ice  of  delay,,  and  to  cniieor.tr  promontory,  made  a iv#i.  or 

to  practice  upon  iVin  ow  case.  But  we  were  two  in  the  wmv  ax  On  oiu  way 

not  m a.'-setnjior'  to.  be  .rriflftd'tVitli,  iuid  tr^plved  with  more:  safety 

that>  m the  wind  was  fail,  we  wild  manage  the  j The  afteraft&v  n;a&  <n»e  fdsiir}ifti^dng  bcinuy,. 
boat  ourselve-it  Sowe  bun  died  out.  n few  ar-  ^wt 

tides  which  ih^y  roid  ywtxxigning  ! with  tlo?  which  bent  o^erheyd— 

tiie in  with,  iifiormn^  v^bont^uce  to  the-  j herb  gorgeog^  wiih  r'rimson  ami  gold,  (hot, 

•as  homhr**  ft«  44  men  without  shfum*./*  ‘ melting  'awuy  ip  dcibtaie  i^oaTh'  hoe«,.  Jait 

hoisted  sail  and  kUwlzdy  eo  their  great  nstoiiish-  j decked  wi«i  eloo.ift  dowmy  and  iight,  \hx\. 
menr.  they  ^eirted:  U»;  dl^nlvo  hh  nit  hctbns  the  c^rcs 

As  soon  a*  our  bOiff  got  dpi  ii^m  under  the  of  thh  ga^er*  and  the  Taker 

lee  of  the  shore.- ftio  c.atight  r he  strong  hm^ein  .which  are  tepptfd  4'imm‘g-the Al|w.; 
hor  and’’  ilaFtiJil-'awHy-  like  A;  eo.urf<T  -!.Tn‘ her  hud  which  gleam  ut  their  feet  on  the  borders  of 

track.  Lieutenant  d——  w<s)»  elected  fcoitttuo*  i Lombardy,  eurtaiuly  combine  almost  every  eft- 
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ment  of  the  grand  and  beautiful.  The  azure 
of  their  waters  can  not  be  surpassed;  and  the 
rugged  rocks  that  frown  around  them  lehve  little 
for  the  imagination  to  supply  in  forms  oftseveri- 
ty  and  grandeur.  But  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua 
superadd  new  and  striking  features.  Hern  rise 
lofty  volcanoes,  the  irregular  cones  emulating 
the  Pyramids  in  symmetry  of  outline.  Around 
their  bases  cluster  dense  forests  of  dark  grean, 
as  if  carved  in  emerald.  Above  these,  blended 
with  matchless  dc^cacy,  is  the  lighter  grepn  of 
the  mountain  grasses^  while  the  umb$r-<<olored 
summits,  where  the  arid  scoria  refuses  to  nour- 
ish life,  are  plumed  with  light  wreaths  of  clouds 
through  which  the  sunlight  struggles  in  a hun- 
dred opalescent  hues.  The  islands,  too,  which 
gem  the  waters,  are  luxuriant  with  tropical  trees. 
The  palm  lifts  its  kingly  stem  high  above  the 
forests,  and  traces  its  airy  form  against  the  sky, 
while  broad-based  plants  and  vines,  in  heavy 
masses,  drape  over  the  rocks,  or  depend  from 
the  trees  above  the  water,  which  darkens,  and 
seems  to  slumber  in  their  cool  shadows.  And 
although  there  are  here  no  castles  perched  on 
high  cliffs,  or  clinging  to  the  faces  of  precipices, 
nor  yet  the  white  walls  of  villas  nestling  on  the 
shore,  yet  the  voyager  discerns  oceanward  vis- 
tas, openings  among  the  trees,  terminating  with 
views  of  huts  of  picturesque  and  primitive  forms, 
set  round  with  plantains  and  papayas,  clustering 
with  their  golden  fruit.  Canoes  of  graceful  out- 
line are  drawn  up  on  the  shaded  shore,  and 
dark  figures  of  men,  of  a strange  and  decadent 
race,  watch  the  stranger  with  curious  interest, 
as  he  glides  noiselessly  by.  Such  are  some  of 
the  varied  elements  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  picturesque,  which  give  to  the  Nicar- 
aguan lakes  their  indisputable  pre-eminence 
over  those  hallowed  by  recollections,  and  im- 
mortalized by  songs,  which  claim  the  homage 
of  Nature’s  worshipers  in  the  old  world. 

We  sailed  gayly  past  the  clustering  islets  of 
La  Boqueta,  and  the  little  village  of  San  Miguel- 
ito,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake. 
Herds  of  cattle  lingered  lazily  on  the  beach  in 
front,  and  the  village  girls  filled  their  water-jars 
under  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  while  bright- 
winged macaws  and  noisy  parrots  glanced  among 
the  branches,  and  made  the  shore  vocal  with 
their  querulous  cries 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  doubled  the 
high  point  of  black  volcanic  rocks  which  shuts 
in  the  plaga  of  “ El  Pedernal,”  and  cast  anchor 
for  the  night  under  its  lee.  We  had  made,  in 
nautical  phrase,  a “ splendid  run,”  and  had  ac- 
complished nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  to  Granada,  the  city  of  our 
destination.  We  had  now  passed  the  region  of 
eternal  rain.  It  was  the  dry  season  around  the 
lakes,  and  the  stars  shone  down  with  a clear 
and  almost  unnatural  lustre  from  a serene  and 
cloudless  sky.  New'  constellations  wheeled  over 
head,  and  the  Southern  Cross  jeweled  the  bosom 
ef  the  night ; while  the  familiar  Polar  Star,  re- 
volving low  in  the  horizon,  was  hardly  visible 
above  ^he  ^e-i  m j ^5The  tiny  waves  toyed  and 


tinkled  beneath  the  bow  of  our  boat,  while  the 
swell  of  the  open  lake  heaved  with  a dull,  mo- 
notonous sound,  against  the  dark  and  rugged 
rocks  which  protected  our  little  harbor.  I lay 
for  hours  in  a half-slumberous,  dreamy  state, 
conscious  only  of  those  impressions  which  go 
out  from  Nature  herself,  and  mould  and  fashion 
the  whole  flow  of  thought  in  sympathy  with  her 
own  harmonious  beauty.  But  finally  slumber 
came,  quiet  and  dreamless,  and  silence  reigned 
supreme  until  the  gray  dawn  roused  the  wake- 
ful captain,  whose  shout  of  “Show  a leg!" start- 
led every  recumbent  form  bolt  upright,  and 
frightened  sleep  from  every  eyelid. 

When  the  sun  rose,  lighting  up  the  high  vol- 
canic peaks  of  Ometepec  and  Madeira  with  its 
rays,  we  were  in  mid-lake,  steering  boldly  for 
the  blue  cone  of  the  volcano  of  Mombacho, 
which  towers  over  the  city  of  Granada.  The 
sailors  on  the  lake  seldom  venture  across  it  in 
their  rude  bongos , but  coast  along  its  northern 
shore,  sometimes  stretching  past  the  little  bays, 
but  oftener  conforming  to  the  curves  of  the  land. 

One  reason  for  this  caution  is  to  be  found  in 
the  turbulence  of  the  lake.  Swept  by  the  strong 
northeast  trade-winds,  its  waves  emulate  those 
of  the  ocean,  and  roll  in  majestically  on  its 
southern  shores.  During  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  sudden  thunder-gusts,  which  appear  as  if 
by  enchantment  on  the  horizon,  rush  over  its 
surface  with  impetuous  force,  often  whelming 
the  frail  boats  which  they  encounter  in  their 
track  beneath  the  seething  waters.  Fortunate- 
ly for  us  the  weather  was  serene  and  the  wind 
fair,  and  we  sped  on  our  way  with  exhilarating 
speed.  By  noon,  the  outlines  of  the  high  isl- 
and of  Zapatero  became  clearly  defined,  and  the 
clusters  of  islets,  called  “Los  Corales”  which 
stud  the  lake  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of 
Mombacho,  began  to  rise,  like  points  of  eme- 
rald, above  the  waters. 

Zapatero,  “The  Shoemaker,”  had  to  me  a 
special  interest.  Three  years  before  I had 
Bpent  a week  in  exploring  the  ancient  ruins 
which  are  crumbling  beneath  its  gigantic  for- 
ests— a week  of  surpassing  interest  and  excite- 
ment; for  every  hour  brought  with  it  some  new 
discovery,  and  every  foot  of  ground  bore  some 
quaint  witness  of  a people  that  had  passed  away. 

I felt  half-inclined  to  turn  the  course  of  omr 
boat  toward  its  shores,  and  to  resume  the  in- 
vestigations which  I had  then  been  obliged  to 
suspend  in  deference  to  official  duties.  Zapa- 
tero anciently  bore  the  name  of  Chomitl-Tena- 
mitl;  and  its  distant  neighbor,  with  its  two  lofty 
peaks,  had  the  characteristic  Mexican  designa- 
tion of  Ometepec,  Two  Mountains.  With  the 
islands  of  Solenterami,  and  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  intervenes  between  the  lake  and  the  Pa- 
cific, they  constituted  the  seat  of  a people  speak- 
ing a common  language,  and  having  common 
modes  of  life  and  forms  of  government  and  re- 
ligion, with  those  who  dwelt  on  the  plateau  of 
Mexico,  and  made  up  the  empire  of  Montezu- 
ma. But  whether  a colony  from  the  latter,  or 
their  progenitors,  who  shall  undertake,  in  the 
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We  ran  our  boat  under  the  lee  of  the  old  fori 
and  leaped  ashore,  having  made  the  voyage  from 
San  Carlos — a distance  Of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles — in  the  unprecedentedly  short  space 
of  eighteen  ho  lira*  sailing  time.  1 had  hardly 
landed  before  I was  nearly  caught  from  my  feet 
in  the  Herculean  embrace  of  Antonio  Palawan, 
my  ancient  patron,  who  took  this  elephantine 
war  of  evincing  his  joy  at  meeting  me  again. 
He  had  been  with  me  in  my  visit  to  Zapatero, 
and  had  afterward  taken  mo  to  San  Juan,  in 
his  pet  bongo  uXji  Granadma"  Poor  Antonio! 
lie  was  subsequently  wantonly  assassinated  by 
a brutal  captain  of  one  of  the  Transit  steamers, 
a Portuguese  refugee,  who  only  escaped  punish- 
ment through  the  interference  of  an  over-zealous 
American  embassador.  I can  have  no  selfish 
motive  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  poor 
patron;  but  it  is  only  n just  tribute  to  humble 
merit  to  say,  thnt  there  never  was  an  bonesfer 
and  truer  heart  than  that  which  heat  beneath 
the  swarthy  breast  of  Antonio  Paiadan,  the 
murdered  and  already  forgotten  patron  of  Lake 
Nicaragua. 

Granada  occupies  the  site  of  the  aboriginal 
town  of  Saltaha  or  Jahnva.  Its  position  i*  rfcA— 
mirably  clioscn,  on  a little  bay  or  jdaya  which 
bends  its  graceful  crescent  in  the  land,  so  as  to 
afford  a comparative  shelter  from  the  northeast 
winds.  The  beach  is  broad  and  sandy,  fringed 
with  low  but  umbrageous  trees,  beneath  which 
a number  of  paths  and  broad  cart-roads  lead  np 
to  the  city,  completely  hidden  from  view  by  the 
intervening  verdure.  All  the  water  for  the  use 
of  the  town  is  brought  from  the  lake,  and  hither 
the  women  come  trooping,  morning  and  even- 
ing, with  their  red  water-jars  poise!  upon  their 


maze  of  conflicting  traditions  and  the  absence 
of  authentic  records,  to  decide  ? 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  wc  were  skirt- 
ing the  fairy -like  group  of  u Los  Corales  ” It 
comprises,  literally,  hundreds  of  islets  of  vol- 
canic origin,  elevated  in  the  form  of  cones 'to 
the  height  of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet. 
They  arc  composed  of  immense  rocks  of  lava, 
black  and  blistered  by  the  fire ; but  their  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  verdure,  and  long  vines 
hang  trailing  over  their  rugged  sides  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water.  Some  of  them,  upon  which 
there  is  a sufficient  accumulation  of  soil,  are 
crowned  with  the  picturesque  thatched  huts  of 
Indians,  shadowed  over  by  tail  palms  and  sur- 
rounded with  plantain-trees.  But  most  are  left 
to  the  dominion  of  nature,  and  arc  the  favorite 
retreats  of  myriads  of  parrots  and  flocks  of  wa- 
ter-fowl. 

Suddenly,  doubling  the  islet  of  Cuba,  the 
outlier  of  Los  Corales,  the  Phya  of  Granada, 
opened  before  us.  There  stood  the  ancient  fort 
as  of  old,  and  the  beach  swarmed,  as  it  had  done 
when  I last  saw  it,  with  its  varied  groups  of 
boatmen,  lavadorasy  and  loungers.  There  were 
the  same  graceful  canoes  drawn  np  on  the  shore, 
and  the  same  cumbrous  bongos,  wherein  the  com- 
merce of  Granada  had  been  carried  on  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest*  But  contrasting  strange- 
ly with  all,  the  only  new  or  novel  object  in  the 
picture  was  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Transit 
Company,  with  its  plume  of  escaping  steam, 
and  its  starry  flag  streaming  in  the  wind — 
portentous  pioneer  in  that  career  of  enterprise 
which  must  soon  give  a new  life,  a tiew  spirit, 
and  a new  people  to  these  glorious  lands  of  the 
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heads,  in  long  and  picturesque  processions,  chat- 
tering gayly,  and  with  always  an  impudent  smile 
and  quick  repartee  for  the  audacious  stranger. 
Here  the  lavadoras — which  is  smooth  Spanish 
for  our  rough  English  designation  washerwomen 
— toil  early  and  late  in  their  indispensable  vo- 
cation; and  here,  too,  resort  the  bathers  for 
their  daily  purification — a process  which  is  con- 
ducted in  happy  disregard  of  our  severer  con- 
ventionalism. And  thus,  with  the  swarthy 
groups  of  half-naked  boatmen,  and  the  gayly- 
caparisoned  horses  which  their  owners  glory  in, 
spurring  over  the  smooth  sands  when  the  de- 
clining sun  throws  them  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  the  play  a of  Granada  presents  a scene  of 
gayety  and  life  which,  for  its  hearty  abandon 
and  picturesque  effect,  can  not  be  surpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Leaving  the  shore,  the  traveler  ascends  a 
gentle  slope,  by  a series  of  artificial  terraces,  to 
the  level  of  the  city.  First  he  encounters  strag- 
gling huts,  some  built  of  canes  and  covered  with 
thatch,  and  others  plastered  with  mud,  white- 
washed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  A clump  of 
fruit-trees,  generally  jocotes,  or  wild  plums,  over- 
shadows each,  and  within  doors  may  be  seen 
women  spinning  cotton  with  a little  foot-wheel, 
or  engaged  in  grinding  corn  for  tortillas . On  al- 
most every  house  are  one  or  two  parrots  scream- 
ing at  each  other,  or  at  some  awkward  macaw 
waddling  along  the  crest  of  the  roof,  while  all 
around,  pigs,  dogs,  chickens,  and  naked  chil- 
dren mjngltran  tepnn  of  prrfrrt  GqnnJitj 

Beyond  these  huts  commences  the  city  proper. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
or  adobes,  raised  on  foundations  of  cut  stone, 
and  surmounted  by  projecting  roofs  of  tiles. 
The  windows  are,  for  the  most  part,  balconied, 
and  protected  on  the  outside  by  ornamented 
iron  gratings,  and  on  the  inside  by  gay ly- col- 
ored shutters.  They  are  all  low,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding one  story  in  height,  and  built  around 
quadrangular  areas,  entered  by  heavy,  orna- 
mented zaguans,  or  archways,  through  which  are 
caught  glimpses  of  orange-trees  and  beds  of 
flowers  with  which  female  taste  ornaments  the 
court-yards.  The  foot-walks  are  elevated  one 
or  two  feet  above  the  street,  and  are  barely  wide 
enough  to  admit  one  person  to  pass  at  a time. 
The  streets  toward  the  centre  of  the  town,  or 
plaza,  are  paved  as  in  our  own  cities,  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  a convex,  they  pre- 
sent a concave  surface,  and  form  the  gutter  in 
the  centre  of  the  street. 

Granada,  like  all  other  Spanish  towns,  has 
an  appearance  of  meanness  to  one  accustomed 
to  European  architecture.  But  he  soon  comes 
to  comprehend  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the 
buildings  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  where 
security  from  earthquakes  and  protection  from 
heats  and  rains  are  the  prime  requisites  to  be 
consulted  in  their  erection.  As  the  windows 
are  never  glazed,  and  the  apartments  seldom 
ceiled,  they  are  always  well  ventilated,  while 
the  thick  adobe  walls  successfully  resist  the 
heatingra-ys  of  the  sun. 
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Granada  was  founded  by  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova in  1552,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  the  continent  The  country 
around  it,  in  the  language  of  the  pious  Las 
Casas,  “was  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  all 
America,”  and  was  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
among  which  the  cacao , or  chocolate-nut,  had 
the  most  value,  and  soon  came  to  constitute  an 
important  article  of  export  In  later  times,  the 
facilities  which  it  possessed  for  communication 
with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  made  it  the 
centre  of  a large  commerce.  It  carried  on  a 
direct  trade  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
San  Salvador,  as  also  with  Peru,  Panama,  Car- 
thagena,  and  Spain.  The  old  English  friar 
Gage  tells  us  that,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  the 
year  1665,  “ there  entered  the  city  in  a single 
day  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred  mules  from 
San  Salvador  and  Honduras  alone,  laden  with 
indigo,  cochineal,  and  hides.  And  in  two  days 
thereafter,”  he  adds,  “came  in  nine  hundred 
more  mules,  one-third  of  which  were  laden  with 
silver,  which  was  the  king’s  tribute.” 

Fillibusters  were  as  abundant  in  those  days 
as  now — less  noisy,  but  more  daring ; and  often, 
observes  the  quaint  old  chronicler,  “ did  make 
the  merchants  to  tremble  and  to  sweat  with  a 
cold  sweat.”  They  did  not  content  themselves 
with  cruising  around  the  mouth  of  “ El  Desa- 
gadero,”  or  river  San  Juan,  and  capturing  the 
vessels  which  were  sent  from  Granada,  but  had 
the  audacity,  in  1686,  to  land  and  capture  the 
city  itself.  That  rare  old  rascal  De  Lussan, 
who  was  of  the  party,  has  left  us  an  unctuous 
account  of  the  adventure,  which  “upon  our 
side,”  he  says,  “ cost  but  four  killed  and  eight 
wounded,  wdrich  was,  in  truth,  very  cheap!” 

But  the  pirates  got  but  little  booty ; for  the  in- 
habitants had  embarked  their  treasures  and  re- 
tired to  the  islands  of  the  lake,  whither  the  pi- 
rates, having  no  boats,  were  unable  to  follow 
them.  So  they  “ set  fire  to  the  houses  out  of 
mere  spite  and  revenge,”  and  retired.  De  Lus- 
san describes  the  town  at  that  time  as  large  and 
spacious,  with  “stately  churches  and  houses 
well  built  enough,  besides  several  religious  es- 
tablishments both  for  men  and  women.” 

Granada,  although  its  trade  has  greatly  fallen 
off  from  the  opening  of  other  ports  in  the  vari- 
ous Central  American  states,  has  nevertheless 
continued  to  be  the  principal  commercial  town 
in  Nicaragua.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  visit  it 
had  suffered  far  less  from  violence  than  its  rival 
Leon,  the  political  capital  of  the  province  under 
the  crown,  and  of  the  state  under  the  Republic. 

And  while  the  last-named  city  had  been  several 
times  nearly  ruined  by  protracted  sieges,  during 
one  of  which  not  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  burned  in  a single  night,  Granada 
had  escaped  without  any  serious  blow  to  its 
prosperity.  But  in  a fatal  hour  some  of  its 
leading  citizens  became  ambitious  of  political 
and  military  power  and  distinction,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  one  of  their  number,  Don 
Fruto  Chamorro,  a man  of  narrow  intellect,  but 
great  pertinacity  of  purpose  and  obstinacy  of 
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character,  in  the  chair  of  Director  of  the  State. 
The  means  by  which  this  was  effected  were 
somewhat  equivocal,  and  probably  would  not 
bear  close  scrutiny.  They  occasioned  great  dis- 
content among  the  people,  which  was  increased 
by  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  new  Director. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  abrogation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  and  the  substitution 
of  another,  which  conferred  little  less  than  dic- 
tatorial powers  upon  the  Executive.  For  op- 
posing this  in  the  constituent  Assembly,  and 
upon  the  pretext  that  they  were  conspiring  for 
his  overthrow,  Chamorro  suddenly  banished 
most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  from 
the  State,  and  arbitrarily  imprisoned  the  re- 
mainder. 

These  acts  precipitated,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  bring  about,  the  precise  result  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  In  the  spring  of 
1854,  a few  months  after  their  expulsion,  the 
persecuted  Liberals  suddenly  returned  to  the 
State,  and  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  people,  who  at  once  rose  in  arms  against 
the  new  Dictator.  He  was  defeated  at  every 
point,  and  finally  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Granada,  where,  supported  by  the  merchants 
and  the  sailors  of  the  lake,  he  maintained  a 
siege  from  May,  1854,  until  the  month  of  March 
of  the  present  year,  when  the  besieging  forces 
retired.  But  before  he  could  avail  himself  of 
his  improved  position  he  sickened  and  died; 
and  although  his  partisans  are  still  in  arms,  it 
is  supposed  that  they  can  not  long  sustain  them- 
selves against  the  undoubted  public  opinion  of 
the  State.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
the  siege  has  left  a great  part  of  Granada  in 
ruins,  and  inflicted  a blow  upon  its  prosperity 
from  which  it  will  be  unable  to  recover  for 
many  years. 

The  population  of  Granada  is  estimated  at 
from  12,000  to  15,000  souls,  including  the  sub- 
urb and  separate  municipality  of  Jalteya.  It 
has  seven  churches,  an  hospital,  and  nominally  a 
university.  It  had  anciently  two  or  three  con- 
vents, but  these  were  all  suppressed  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution  in  1823,  nor  has  any  attempt 
since  been  made  to  revive  them.  The  edifices 
which  they  occupied  have  either  fallen  into 
ruins,  or  been  dedicated  to  other  purposes. 

I have  said  that  the  position  of  Granada  is 
well  chosen.  Upon  the  south,  at  the  distance 
of  a few  miles,  rises  the  volcano  of  Mombacho, 
with  its  ragged  crater,  while  on  the  west,  undu- 
lating plains  and  low  ridges  of  land  intervene 
between  the  town  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  To- 
ward the  north  are  only  broad,  alluvial,  and 
densely  wooded  plains,  possessing  a soil  rich 
and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
sugar,  cotton,  and  cacao.  But  from  no  point 
of  the  surrounding  country  can  the  traveler  ob- 
tain a satisfactory  view  of  the  city.  Its  low 
houses  are  so  overshadowed  by  the  trees  which 
grow  in  the  court -yards,  and  hem  in  the  city  on 
every  side,  that  little  can  be  seen  except  long 
lines  of  monotonous,  red-tiled  roofs,  and  the 
towers  of-^he  churches.  The  accompanying 
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view,  taken  from  the  west,  conveys  a very  good 
idea  of  the  suburbs,  where  the  houses  are  strag- 
gling and  comparatively  mean.  It  has  been 
selected,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  a 
deep  ravine,  which  seems  to  be  a chasm  rent 
originally  by  an  earthquake,  and  subsequently 
deepened  by  the  action  of  water.  It  extends 
around  the  city  on  three  sides,  and  constitutes  a 
natural  defense  of  no  insignificant  importance. 

It  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  with 
absolutely  precipitous  sides,  and  can  only  be 
passed  at  two  or  three  points,  where  lateral 
inclined  planes  have  been  artificially  cut  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  on  one  side,  and  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  on  the  other.  This  singular 
feature  had  probably  something  to  do  in  de- 
termining the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian  town. 

The  great  lake  of  Nicaragua  was  called  Cod - 
boeca  by  the  aborigines.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  the  country, 
and,  apart  from  its  beauty,  has  been  invested 
with  singular  interest  from  the  supposed  facili- 
ties which  it  holds  out  for  the  opening  of  a ship- 
canal  between  the  twro  great  oceans.  Modern 
investigations  have  dispelled  many  of  the  illu- 
sions which  have  existed  in  reference  to  that 
project,  and  shown  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  realization  have  hitherto  been  but 
very  imperfectly  comprehended.  They  have 
shown  that  the  river  San  Juan  can  never  be 
made  navigable  for  ships,  and  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  work  is 
not,  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  between 
the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  but  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  lake — a distance  of  128  miles, 
for  100  miles  of  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dig  a canal,  through  a country  unhealthy 
and  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  work.  It  has  also  been 
found  that,  while  such  a canal  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by 
shortening  the  passage  of  ships  to  the  western 
coasts  of  America,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
the  East  Indies,  yet  that,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  the  aggregate  saving  over  the  route 
by  way  of  Cape  Good  Hope  would  be  incon- 
siderable, and  in  no  degree  equal  in  value  to 
the  tolls  which  the  canal  would  require,  in 
order  to  keep  it  open  and  in  repair.  The  voy- 
age from  England  to  Canton  would  be  200 
miles  longer  by  way  of  the  proposed  canal  than 
it  now  is  by  way  of  Cape  Good  Hope ; to  Cal- 
cutta it  would  be  3900  miles  longer,  and  to 
Singapore  2300  miles ! Under  such  a state  of 
facts,  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  the  enterprise 
will  ever  receive  the  commercial  or  political 
support  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  who  are  al- 
ready too  much  embarrassed  by  American  mari- 
time competition,  to  lend  their  aid  in  reversing 
the  favorable  physical  superiority  which  they 
now  possess  over  the  United  States  in  the  trade 
with  the  East. 

Lake  Nicaragua  has  a length  of  not  far  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  is  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  miles  in  average  width*  It  i* 

deep,  except  toward  its  northern  shore,  where 
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there  are  extensive  shallows,  and  is  supplied  by 
numerous  streams,  chiefly  from  the  high  dis- 
trict of  Chontales.  An  estero  or  estuary,  called 
the  44  Estero  de  Panaloza,”  and  a small  stream, 
Rio  Zipitapa,  connect  it  with  the  superior  lake 
of  Managua.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  infested 
also  with  a species  of  sharks,  called  44  tigrones ” 
by  the  natives,  from  their  ferocity.  They  some- 
times attack  men  with  fatal  results.  There  is 
a kind  of  ebb  and  flow  in  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
which  led  the  early  explorers  to  think  that  it 
was  an  estuary  or  bay  of  the  sea.  The  phe- 
nomenon, however,  is  of  easy  explanation : As 
I have  said,  the  prevailing  wind  in  Nicaragua  is 
the  northeast  trade,  which  here  sweeps  entirely 
across  the  continent.  It  is  strongest  at  noon 
and  evening,  when  it  drives  the  waters,  piling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake;  it  subsides  toward  morning,  when  the 
equilibrium  is  restored,  and  an  ebb  follows. 
The  regularity  with  which  this  wind  blows 
gives  a corresponding  regularity  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  lake.  Sometimes  when  it  blows 
continuously,  and  with  greater  force  than  usual, 
the  low  lands  on  the  western  shores  are  flooded ; 
but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Granada,  during  our  brief  stay,  was  in  deep 
excitement.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  on  oc- 
currence familiar  enough  at  home,  but  novel 
and  unprecedented  here — viz.,  a forgery ! Sub- 
sequently to  the  opening  of  the  Transit,  it  had 
become  customary  for  the  merchants  to  make 
remittances  to  their  correspondents  abroad,  in 
bills  drawn  by  the  agents  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany, thus  saving  the  risk  and  trouble  of  remit- 
ting coin.  Some  practiced  hand,  possibly  from 
New  York  or  San  Francisco,  a modest  gentle- 
man, plainly  dressed  in  black  and  wearing 
glasses,  one  day  introduced  himself  to  a leading 
merchant,  and  presented  a draft  for  $10,000, 
which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  gold  and 
silver.  His  necessities  were  urgent,  and  he 
was  not  indisposed  to  consent  to  a trifling 
44  shave.”  The  unsophisticated  commerdante^ 
nothing  loth  to  be  looked  upon  as  a banker, 
and  furthermore  not  indifferent  to  making  44  a 
nice  thing,”  felt  flattered,  and  straightway,  from 
his  own  means  and  those  of  his  friends,  raised 
the  requisite  amount — a strange  collection  of 
vagabond  silver,  Spanish  rials,  English  six- 
pences, French  francs,  and  Yankee  dimes. 
The  paper  was  duly  endorsed  over,  and  the 
silver  given  in  return.  That  night  a cart  was 
heard  to  creak  its  way  down  to  the  playa,  where 
its  freight  was  quickly  transferred  to  a 44  low, 
dark,  and  suspicious  schooner,”  which  long  be- 
fore daybreak  was  out  of  sight  of  Granada.  A 
few  days  elapsed  before  the  truth  came  out. 
The  people  could  comprehend  a robbery  or 
burglary,  the  forcing  of  a window  or  the  shoot- 
ing of  a traveler,  but  this  quiet  and  genteel  way 
of  effecting  the  same  object,  was  a refinement 
of  civilization  which  dumbfounded  all  Granada. 
People  looked  anxious,  and  talked  in  whispers 
at  the  corners,  and  even  the  eyes  of  the  water- 
rarriep  grew  big  with,  astonishment.  Men  for* 
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got  their  prayers,  and  madly  neglected  their 
siestas.  The  sentinels  at  the  comers  of  the 
Plaza  forgot  to  challenge  the  passer-by,  and  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
cuartel,  with  their  cigars  unlighted ! They  all 
seemed  to  be  laboring  under  a vague  notion 
that  they  had  been  44  done  for,”  or  were  dream- 
ing, but  were  not  at  all  clear  which. 

After  a few  days  the  stupor  began  to  lift; 
some  one  suggested  that  the  perpetrators  should 
be  pursued,  whereupon  every  body  said,  44  Como 
not ” — (44Why  not?”)  and  straightway  saddled 
their  horses.  But  then  somebody  else  asked  in 
what  direction  they  should  go?  which  inquiry 
put  every  thing  back  again,  and  they  unsaddled 
their  horses.  But  finally,  after  the  “operators” 
had  had  ample  time  to  get  well  off,  pursuit  was 
really  commenced.  It  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  an  English  physician  resident  in  the  country, 
who  had  actually  amputated  a leg  without  kill- 
ing the  patient,  and  who  therefore  was  regarded 
as  too  shrewd  and  sharp  to  be  honest.  He  was 
kept  in  prison  for  several  months,  but  as  no  evi- 
dence could  be  procured  to  convict  him,  he  was 
finally  discharged.  And  thus  ended  Granada’s 
first  lesson  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  modern 
financiering ! 

44 Fue  cosa  mug  estrana” — (“ It  was  a very 
strange  affair.”) 

44  And  so  it  was,  amigo ; but  you  should  live 
in  New  York !” 

The  volcano  of  Mombacho,  sometimes  writ- 
ten in  the  old  maps  Bombacho , has  a broad  base 
and  ragged  summit.  It  measures  about  4500 
feet,  or  little  less  than  one  mile,  in  vertical 
height.  Very  few  of  the  natives  have  ever  as- 
cended it,  although  nearly  every  one  has  some 
story  to  tell  of  the  marvelous  lake  which  exists 
at  its  summit,  and  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
the  traveler  encounters  in  reaching  it.  I had 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  an  ancient  twori- 
neroy  who  had  gone  up,  several  years  before, 
with  the  Chevalier  Friedrich thal,  and  spent  sev- 
eral days  with  him  at  the  top,  to  act  as  my 
guide.  The  face  of  the  volcano  toward  Grana- 
da is  inaccessible,  and  we  found  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  to  the  Indian  town  of  Diriomo,  situ- 
ated at  the  southwestern  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  take  our  departure  thence. 

We  accordingly  made  our  arrangements  over 
night,  and  early  on  the  following  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  mounted  our  mules  and 
started  for  Diriomo.  We  passed  under  the 
walls  of  the  Campo  SantOy  white  and  spectral  u--' 
in  the  uncertain  light,  and  struck  at  once  into 
a naiTrow  path  in  the  forest.  We  could  barely 
distinguish  the  white  mule  of  our  guide,  who 
led  the  way,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  sagacity  of 
our  animals  to  follow  the  road.  At  intervals 
the  scraping  of  the  drooping  branches  over  the 
glazed  hat  of  our  guide,  and  his  sharp  44  Cuidn- 
do  r — (“  Take  care !”)  -warned  us  to  bend  to  o-  * 
saddle-bows,  to  avoid  being  dragged  from  o-  <■ 
seats.  44  Stoop  and  go  safe,  is  a motto  of  soun  i 
application  in  riding  by  night  through  a tropical 
forest.  After  an  hour  or  more  of  this  precari- 
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ous  traveling,  day  began  to  break,  and  shortly 
afterward  we  emerged  from  the  woods  into  a 
comparatively  rough  and  broken  country.  The 
slopes  of  the  volcano  are  cut  in  deep  ravines, 
which  furrow  its  sides,  and  radiate  from  its 
base.  These  ravines  are  filled  with  trees, 
hushes,  and  vines,  while  the  ridges  between 
them  are  bare,  supporting  only  long  coarse 
grass,  now  crisp  and  yellow'  from  the  pro  traded 
heats.  And  as  we  rode  on,  wo  were  one  mo- 
ment immersed  in  dark  thickets,  only  to  emerge 
the  next  on  the  narrow  savannas  of  the  ridges, 
whence  we  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  lake, 
just  reflecting  the  ruddy  light  which  streamed 
above  the  hills  of  Chon  tales.  The  morning 
breeze  breathed  cool  and  grateful  on  our  fore- 
heads, and  filled  our  lungs  w ith  an  exhilarating 
freshness. 

An  hour  more,  and  we  lmd  reached  the  base 
of  the  high,  conical  hills  of  scoria,  bare  of 
trees  but  covered  with  grass,  which  form  so 
striking  features  in  the 
scenery  back  of  Granada. 

They  are  of  exceeding  reg- 
ularity of  shape,  and  seem 
to  have  been  formed  of 
ashes  and  scoria,  ejected 
from  the  volcano  when  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  and  car- 
ried here  by  the  wind.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  ash-heaps  of 
the  volcanoes,  and  as  they 
are  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  near  every  volca- 
no in  the  country,  they  form 
infallible  indications  of  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds. 

Around  these  cones  we 
found  patches  of  cleared 
lands,  now  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds,  which  had  been 
anciently  estates  of  maize  and  indigo.  Be- 
yond these,  the  road  enters  a thick  forest,  and 
winds  over  a high  ridge  of  volcanic  rocks  and 
lava,  which  extends  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  volcano  of  Masava.  Midway  to  the  sum- 
mit, sparkling  like  a diamond  beneath  the  rocks, 
is  a copious  spring  of  cool  water,  bearing  a 
musical  Indian  name  which  I have  forgotten, 
where  we  stopped  to  fill  our  canteens  and  rest 
our  mules.  It  is  a lovely  spot,  arched  over 
with  trees,  which  the  nourishing  waters  kccj> 
clothed  in  perennial  green.  It  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a favorite  resort  of  the  In- 
dians, and  the  rocks  around  it  have  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  tread  of  their  myriad  feet. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  came  upon  a 
figure,  carved  in  stone,  planted  firmly  in  the 
ground,  by  the  side  of  the  path.  It  is  of  the 
same  character  with  the  idols  which  I had  dis- 
covered during  my  first  visit  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
islands  of  the  lake,  but  is  now  used— 'so  said  our 
guide — to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  of  Diriomo  and  Jalteva.  Through- 
out alTCfepua!  Afflulri^a  the  traveler  encounters 


piles  of  stones  raised  by  the  sides  of  the  path.% 
for  a similar  jmrjkose.  With  the  Indians,  as  be- 
tween Laban  and  Jacob,  they  certify  to  the  cov- 
enant “ that  I will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and 
this  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm.” 

After  ascending  the  ridge  the  ground  be- 
came undulating,  and  we  came  frequently  upon 
patches  of  plantains,  canes,  and  maize,  which 
looked  fresh  and  luxuriant,  as  compared  with 
vegetation  elsewhere.  This  is  due  to  the  vol- 
cano, which  intervenes  in  the  direction  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  which  intercepts  the  clouds 
that  they  bear  on  their  wings,  and  precipitates 
them  in  showers  under  its  lee.  And  thus,  while 
the  country  at  large  is  suffering  from  drought, 
this  favored  spot  is  cherished  by  the  grateful 
rain,  and  retains  its  verdure  and  its  beauty. 

It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock  when  we  reached 
the  large  but  straggling  village  of  Diriomo.  But 
we  did  not  stop  there.  Turning  abruptly  to  the 


left,  we  rode  rapidly  through  a broad  and  well- 
beaten  path,  to  the  cacao  hacienda  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Bermudez.  It  is  a retired  and  lovely  spot, 
commanding  a fine  view  of  the  southern  decliv- 
ity of  Mombacho.  A little  lake  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  clumps  of  trees,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  dark  lavn,  and  occasional  fields  of 
reddish  scoria,  filled  up  the  middle  space  of  a 
picture  of  novel  and  surpassing  beauty,  in  which 
the  volcano  rose  grandly  in  the  distance. 

Leaving  the  mules  in  charge  of  the  mozos  of 
the  hacienda,  we  lost  no  time  in  prosecuting 
our  expedition.  Our  path  for  two  hours  wound 
through  a very  broken  country.  At  times  we 
struggled  over  beds  of  crinkling  lava,  already  hot 
under  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  then  plunged  in 
thickets  of  dwarfed  trees,  to  emerge,  perhaps, 
upon  an  arid  slope  of  cinders  and  scoria,  sup- 
porting only  the  dry  spikes  of  the  maguey  or 
agave,  and  clusters  of  the  spiny  cactus. 

Finally;  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  mount- 
ain proper.  Upon  this  side  the  walls  of  the 
crater  are  broken  down,  exposing  a fearfully- 
rugged  orifice,  in  the  form  of  an  iuvertevl 
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walled  up  with  black  and  forbidding  rocks,  which 
seemed  to  frown  angrily  upon  our  approach. 
The  summit  now  looked  twice  as  high  as  it  had 
done  before,  and  we  strained  our  eyes  in  vain 
to  discover  the  semblance  of  a path  among  the 
jagged  masses  of  lava  and  volcanic  stones  piled 
in  wild  disorder  on  every  hand.  Two  of  our 
j>arty,  appalled  by  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
sented themselves,  decided  to  forego  the  pleas- 
ure of  witnessing  a sunrise  from  the  summit, 
and  the  prospect  of  broken  necks  or  shattered 
limbs  in  reaching  it,  for  a quiet  night  in  a com- 
fortable hammock  at  the  hacienda.  So  we 
drained  their  canteens  for  them,  under  the 
shadow  of  a large  rock,  and  separated. 

From  this  point  our  ascent  was  simply  a fa- 
tiguing scramble.  Now  clinging  to  rough  an- 
gular rocks,  anon  grasping  at  the  roots  and 
branches  of  gnarled  and  scraggy  trees,  or  pain- 
fully struggling  over  steep  slopes  of  ashes  and 
volcanic  sand,  which  yielded  beneath  the  feet, 
we  toiled  slowly  up  the  mountain,  the  summit 
of  which  seemed  to  lift  itself  higher  and  higher 
in  the  air,  while  the  clouds  rushed  past  it  with 
dizzy  velocity.  The  sun,  too,  shone  down  upon 
the  arid  declivities  with  fervent  heat,  and  the 
radiations  from  the  blistered  rocks  fairly  seared 
our  eyes  and  blinded  our  sight.  At  the  end  of 
two  hours  we  had  gone  up  so  far  as  scarcely  to 
i>e  able  to  distinguish  our  friends  below  us,  and 
yet,  as  we  gazed  upward,  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  that  we  had  made  any  perceptible  pro- 
gress in  our  ascent. 

Still  we  kept  on,  and  on,  tearing  our  hands 
and  bruising  our  limbs,  in  our  eagerness  to 
reach  the  summit  before  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
At  three  o'clock  we  were  brought  to  a stand-still 

by  the  sudden  fainting  of  Sefior  Z , a young 

gentleman  of  Granada,  who  had  volunteered  to 
accompany  us.  Fortunately  I saw  him  stag- 
ger, and  was  able  to  catch  him  in  my  arms  be- 
fore he  had  lost  all  consciousness.  A moment 
later  he  would  have  fallen  among  the  rocks, 
and  inevitably  have  been  killed.  He  soon 
recovered  from  the  attack,  and,  after  resting 
a while,  attempted  to  proceed.  But  his  efforts 
were  feeble,  and  another  recurrence  of  faint- 
ness, and  indications  of  a suffusion  of  the  brain, 
rendering  it  evident  that  he  could  neither  go  on 
nor  return  that  afternoon.  There  was  but  one 
alternative  left,  and  that  was  to  encamp  where 
we  were  for  the  night.  But  he  would  not  listen 
to  the  proposition,  and  insisted  on  being  left 
with  the  guide  until  our  return.  So  we  led 
him  to  a cleft  in  the  rocks,  where  he  was  shel- 
tered from  the  sun,  and,  supplying  him  with 
water  and  food,  bade  him  farewell,  and  contin- 
ued our  ascent. 

The  lead,  now  that  we  had  lost  our  guide, 
devolved  upon  me.  It  was  a position  of  some 
responsibility,  for  the  mountain  was  here  rent  in 
numerous  deep  rifts  or  chasms,  some  of  which 
were  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  select  a course  which  should  avoid  them,  and 
yet  conduct  us  toward  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Besides,/*®  had  now  reached  the  region  of 
b-igitized  by  QIC 


clouds,  which  often  obscured  tbe  summit,  and 
enveloped  us  in  their  dark  and  damp,  but  re- 
freshing folds.  While  they  were  passing  wc 
could  not  move,  for  a single  incautious  step 
might  now  be  fatal. 

I had  directed  my  course  toward  a high  an- 
gular peak,  which,  to  us,  seemed  to  be  the  high- 
est part  of  the  mountain.  But  when,  after  pro- 
digious toil,  we  had  attained  it,  I found  that  it 
was  only  one  of  the  broken  lips  of  the  crater, 
and  that  the  true  bulk  of  the  mountain  lay  far 
to  the  left,  separated  from  the  point  on  which 
we  stood  by  a deep  cleft,  which  could  only  be 
passed  by  descending  the  rocks  again  for  the 
distance  of  nearly  a thousand  feet.  This  was 
a severe  disappointment  in  some  respects,  yet 
we  felt  glad  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  there.  Before  retracing  our  steps,  I 
crawled  cautiously  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock. 

It  overhung  the  ancient  crater,  which  yawned 
like  a hell  beneath.  I recoiled  with  a shudder ; 
but  not  until  I had  observed,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  rocky  gulf,  a little  lake  of  water,  which 
gleamed  brightly  in  its  rough  setting. 

After  regaining  the  body  of  the  volcano,  we 
came  upon  a comparatively  smooth  slopp,  sup- 
porting a few  bushes  and  a little  hardy  grove ; 
and,  just  before  sunset,  after  passing  several 
small  craters  or  ancient  vents,  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I had  abstained  from  looking  around  me 
while  ascending,  anxious  to  witness  the  glori- 
ous prospect,  which,  I knew,  must  open  upon 
my  vision  there,  in  all  of  its  vastness  and  beau- 
ty. Worn,  weaiy,  bruised  and  bleeding,  yet 
that  one  sublime  view  compensated  for  all! 
Language  can  faintly  picture  it.  The  great 
Pacific,  all  golden  under  the  setting  sun,  spread 
away  boundlessly  in  the  west ; and  Lake  Nicar- 
agua, its  glowing  waters  studded  with  islands, 
lay  motionless  at  our  feet.  Beyond  it  rose  the 
umber-tinted  hills  of  Chontales,  and  still  be- 
yond these,  rank  on  rank,  the  high,  blue  ranges 
of  the  silver- veined  Cordilleras  of  Honduras! 

I turned  to  the  southward,  and  there,  piercing 
the  clear  air  with  their  lofty  cones,  towered  the 
graceful  peaks  of  Ometepec  and  Madeira.  And 
yet  beyond  these,  rose  the  volcano  of  Orosi, 
with  its  dark  banner  of  smoke  trailing  away, 
league  on  league,  along  the  horizon,  and  trac- 
ing an  ebon  belt  across  the  gigantic  bulk  of 
cloud-crowned  Cartago,  proudly  dominating 
over  both  great  oceans ! To  the  northward  the 
view  was  equally  varied  and  extensive.  There, 
cradled  among  bills  of  eternal  green,  spread 
out  the  large  and  beautiful  Lake  of  Managua. 

At  its  further  extremity  loomed  the  high  volca- 
no of  Momotombo,  watching,  like  some  gigantic 
warder,  over  the  slumbering  waters.  And  more 
distant  still,  terminating  the  dim  perspective, 
were  the  receding  peaks  which  bristle  around 
the  plain  of  Leon.  And,  apparently  at  our  feet, 
although  ten  miles  distant  from  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  stood  the  broad,  low  volcano  of  Ma- 
saya,  in  the  midst  of  a wide  expanse  of  lava 
fields,  which,  rugged  and  black,  strongly  con- 
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trusted  with  the  adjacent  forests  and  cultivated 
groiuids.  The  white  churches  of  Gran  ad  a and 
of  the  surrounding  villages  appeared  like  points 
of  silver  in  the  slant,  imy*  of  the  sun.  Rarely, 
indeed,  Inis  the  eye  of  mortal  looked  upon  a 
fairer  scene  1 

But  m we  gazed  with  unwearying  delight 
the  sun  declined,  and  broad  purple  shadows 
crept  over  lake  and  plain,  while  every  peak  and 
mountain  shone  with  increased  brightness,  like 
fairy  inlands  in  some  enchanted  sea.  Soou  the 
shadows  began  to  invade  their  slopes,  mounting 
higher  and  higher,  and  wrapping  them,  one  by 
one,  in  their  cool  embrace.  At  last,  only  the 
topmost  crests  of  Ome tepee  and  Madeira  were 
left,  and  around  them  the  suns  rays  dallied,  os 
a lover  dwells  upon  the  lips  of  his  mistress,  in 
fond  undUngcri  og  aliens. 


The  glow  and  the  glory  passed;  ami  the 
stately  night  in  her  glittering  robe  came  on,  in 
calm  and  majestic  beauty.  And  then,  face  to 
face  with  the  stars,  we  wrapped  our  blankets 
around  us,  and  lay  down  upon  the  bare  earth. 
The  silence  was  profound,  and  almost  painful, 
and  deepened  rather  than  disturbed  by  the  sub- 
dued and  distant,  but  distinct  pnlsationa  of  the 
great  Pacific.  Suddenly  we  heard  the  bells  of 
Granada  chiming  the  passing  hour.  The  sound 
was  almost  startling  from  its  apparent  nearness, 
vet  softened  and  harmonized  in  the  rarified  at- 
mosphere, so  ns  to  resemble  the  swelling  notes 
of  the  JEolian  harp  when  struck  by  a sudden 
breeze. 

The  early  part  of  the  night  was  deliciously 
cool,  but  toward  morning  we  were  nil  awaken- 
ed by  a cold  mist,  which  settled  upon  the  top 
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61'  the  mountain,  covering  the  rocks  with  big  uttering  their  harsh,  discordant  cn>ak', ami ^ 
drops  qf  moisture,  and  which wns -hot  dispelled  fimnber  of tbugflms fluttered h.&rtijy 
until  long  after  the  Mt a had  risen  above  the  top to  another,  .In  P«rtr  all  that  sberc  w > ^ i iv 
honzom*  We  thus  ]«>?i  the  prineijmi  object  of  in  that  see  hided  spot  seviued  mh.nvo  ten  tYub?- 
our  visit*  but  t-ntwlod  outtUdVcs  with  the  rdlefi-  eped  ,i?U»>  wild  >u  tii  '\W.  We  were: 
tion  that  our imogjTmtim;*  rurdd  picture  no-  . little., vhulieil  by  the Madden  . rustic  of  wmgs, 
tiling  morn  gh^iuus  than  the  ennfeor  of  j;JiO  pre-  ';$  iSnt  uom  tile'  tmasLi*  saMded,  and  drt. 
ceding  evening,  L teas  past  ten  o'clock  before  frightened  bin\&  again  entercd  their  *.»> 
we  were,  able  to  extend  our  vision  beyond  the  ert*,  whcn^oibey  waRhcd  lis  hi  ..IVY 

little  circle  winim  > fitfcti  ws  stood, or  advtfocfc  er/dea^red  to  iLc  ihkkzt  umin# & 

toward  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  taotmbun,  Inti©  hike,  \m  n was  *o  matted  together  wit! 
where  tm  abrupt  depmssiou,  nnd  the  erfos  vS  vines,  and  Urn  soil  wHlod  was  set  maraj^  fck&t 
birds,  segued; to. ifidfe*ta  that  we  should  : wegave'  up  the  Uti.tmpfc*  and  conijiftM  miiitflvVs 

lake  of  which  we  had  heard  .id  much,  We  wefe  with  making  • # tuff  ;^f  . j .coffee  .hene&h- 

not  disappointed,  for  >vc  e&mc  suddenly  upon  *h£  shadow  of  m overhanging 
thoedg^  of  on  a of  the  *ni*ordiiuite  ancient  env  roetfJeat  rabosumoent  T fbum!  ihfr  innuntahr 
Yers,  ot  lava,  retm-uf  the  volcarto.  It  was  not  hike  to  be  4 5 'JO  ftet  above  thc'!^td:t>f  the  sea.' 
sb  deep  the  others  we  hud  seen,  and  Us  gen-  .Ah wit  noon,  after  i&king  a final  snner  fretrv 
ilv  converging  side*  were  ^ovier&d  evenly  with  the  summit  of  NIomhAdio*  we  commenced par 
gpftSV  It  was.  tohoriw  a homely  corn  pari-  descant/.,  .This  was-  more  -tepid  end  less  fillip 
u.on,  u beautiful  saitcervaliaped  depression,  sotne-v  tug  than  our  ascent*  but  more  dangerous,  YTi 
yjfitig  more  than  a quarter  of  & mile  broad,  m4  were  far  more  alarmed  in  getting  down  s&tne 
iiboiit  two  hundred  foot  deep.  Ac  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  and  alnrosf  perpendicular  tfeliy! 
slumbered  a small  lake,  fringed  round  with  than  we  had  been  in  surmounting  thenv 
trees  and  bushes,  loaded  with  vines*  which  Once  or  twice,  iUih;>.il,  mt  could  scarcely  f<&>, 
droopcil  over  the  water  in  luxuriant  maww.  susulc  eiirfrdves  that  we  were  returning  by  tit 
Among  the  trees  were  a faxrcdyQl  paljms^  dwarf-  sumo  path  wet  had  ascended.  Nererthde:*. 
ed,  but  otherwise  flourishing.  But  most  re-  without  any  gmatcr  xiiiihftp  than  the  usual  m* 
markable  of  all,  growing  between  some  looses  attendant  011  such  adventures,  of  larenkiBg  oar 
nick!*;  and  partly  shadowed  over  byJufher  trees,  barometer,  at  two  oYlbefe  wo  readied  the  pW 
were  several  tree-ferns— the  first  wo  had  seen  in  where  we  had  left  our  e5chi«i*ted  <x»mp#n)p». 
Nicaragua  I never  Bier  with  thorn  ctewhev©  in  To  cmr  surprise  and  momen^Tv  alarm  lie 
Central  :except-Sti-tli0  grc^jL  hqrritnm  gone.  But  after  & 1 drier  Hoan'h  we  tbtmd  ^ 

of  Guaramd  in  San  ^tiVftdOfr  Thdr  tendcT  scrap  pf  pap$ir  t^enaath  a little  pale  of  stont.% 
leaves  .seenml  .translucent  in  the  rays  of  the  . mformitig  ns  that  bis  night’s  rest  had  restored- 
sun,  ao4^-;etEa'erd  :aiid . dedicate' the  tmci^y'-  him,  and  that  he  hud  avaiicd  himself  of  the 
of  the  frost  oft '.oar  Northern  window  -panes,  freshness'  of  the  monring  to  mum.  TlumWftl' 
Among  xb^  trees*  and  octuwioxiallygkndng  ntn  that  we  were  not  to  be  etiibarra^f^d  by  a sioJ 
and  in,  were  hinidreds  of  noisy  panu^uet^r  A?  man*  we  Continued  bur  dfcscenh  ami  at  isunsci 
we  advanced,  a troop  of  Indian  conicsv  n specie  were  seared  to  a cup  of  fragrant  vh  rookie  1^ 
of  hare  common  to  the  suddenly  ijfted  bcutIi  the  hospi table  corridor  of  Bermudez 

themsolvdi?  oti  their  hind  Ujgs.  itl>ov<5  this  gtasSi  ATb  the  evening  in  necountlog 

looked  at  ns  ni  evident  ^nmzeinont  wdridiim  of  the  moupt/ilii  to  a bevy  of  nttciutve- 

stout,  and  then  ocomperod  a$  for  jHGLfjfefttadx,  whu  openml  wide  their  big  batmu# 

l fired  at  them  fruilleMlj-  w4ih  and  ^jacnloreti  mm/  at  every  f>oa«e  io 

The  fftect  of  the  fliscliorge  wits  niarVelottej  A the  mmntivc.  All  but  the  dreamy  TV^fon^ 
cloud  of  poro<|unt5  rose  above  the  trees,  and  who  fubrimtyA  /y/finfuv  with  .her  baj^erirytfc  fio 
doned  iu  wild  confusion  around  the  ancknt  gers,  nrnr  sj^^ke  not  nu  olff  e»jwpt 

danres,  'm: erdTieso,  ttm t the  iq'coker  fait rn?d  la 


cruder.  A rouplo  of  ruvens,  which  we  hud  not 
sfeen  hclV*n%  afro  rose  and  circled  over  the  jwh 


• *■  Ae  <5i*m  r<  tb<  th^m»'rrtrj<.tnr  msrh^a  itrt°  FnltrvnhrJb 
yijjU  Ht  tjttftidk  at  tlirj  cHQflo  bour.  U stood  ut  7t^‘f  * «l£f- 

furouce  of  i**. 


BEAKS  AND  BEAI^HUNTING. 


year*  since  we  were  ;fo r 4*aya  cwtlinx^xi  to  * 
Western  ttemmr,.  and  it  was  rarely  ^h^ft ; 4c 
cubs,  which.  #jtm>jjg  %$&&& 

gtifSy**  dhlnoV  huvfc.  ttft  tttiiiiifihgunrticriKe  wittier 
irig  their  ptavfui  ttntk'V'Wrttf&ftgK,  &ml  atipetb 
Aground  and  lofty  tamblings.”  In  n wild  state, 
if  iu  distress  ibcy  can  sometimes  lie  beard  fir- 
ing tmeranec  to  vh«  tm»t  pitiful  cries.  Ip  one 
of  she  fre^nentovi6r0ows  that  inundate  portions 
of  I^uisitma,.  a ccnnruumty  way  &w:c  alarmed 
■with  the  fearful  wailing  was  tnpj>o*cd,  of 
children  irnffering  in  “the  swamp,*  Torches 
wore  obtained,  and  k careful  search  eoniftietiftM/ 
ttad  after  jnnnm enable  adyeidnres,  #l.hjr 
of  tlic  burn a ucly-<JIfj>osed T two  Yvtxlto  cubs  were 
discovered,  haiierf  up  in  tUehcdlow  of '& 
end  locked  in  each  Other*  aUadoiv 

cd  *?  imhes  of  thn  miod."  The  old  bad 

ertber  hoen  drowned  c/r  ihot,  and  Hctr  footy  or- 
jiiDin.^  fj  nally  overcctiung  their  iustmetive  fear?, 
poured  forth  their  sorrows  upon  the  evening 


jL  aorraaf-cif  oar  eoiitimmt. 
is  familiar  with  cmrr  ouc,  he  being  k '$nft ; df  pe* 
in  civilised  society,  (fend  uri  Object  of  iutfcnlkm 
to  all  ivelWisposed  porSnm-:-  -4£ufff>f — for 
such  is  hj3  sthihetytet  aiming  hunters^- is  a com- 
ical vet » inmf,  and  most  of  his  if  viewed 

from  a point  or  safety,  ars  Well  c&itnjlared  to 
caurfe  a smile  and  awaken  interest.  From  his 
peculiar  formation  be  walks  tipright  with  -ease, 
and  his  fore-legs,  which  am 

He  carries  Ins  fond  to  hi*  tnouth 


ity.  tojigi  hi*  uses 


m amis. 

wish  his  paws,  and  his  niosl  vtlfectit^  rhdd^  of 
desmieiiori  i&  an  angry  emhi^ce-  'Fhi?.  hhmk 
b&$r  obtainit  his  full  size  between  the  age  of 
sevtm  and  eight  yfejaW  and  has  been  kilted 
tyejghtng  six.  hundred  pounds. 

Tito  griuxly  bear  M pre-eminently  ;tho  mon- 
arch of  the  American  forests,  and  die  largest 
beaks  of  prey  in  the  world.  Huisenrirely 
without  a rival  in  mere  physical  strength,  and 
obtains  the  mormons  weight  of  twelves  hundred 
j*:mn4&  The  most  ndiitlilis  authorities  mention, 
specimens  nine  feet  in  length,  with  n hind  foot 
eleven  and  three  quarter  inches  long  and  seven 
iiichei  wide,  exeiasive  of  the  gigantic  talons, 
which  exhibit  a naked  surface  larger  than  the 
lingers  of  the  h lima  a hand.  This  mormter  tel- 
dom.  ttUnehs  the  hunter,  unless  challenged  to 
fight.  AH  animals  Wcomo  his  prey ; the  heavy 
buffalo  he  crrtjduV  up  is  fib  arms,  and  bugi* 
9M%y  sts  * prize.  The  wolf -packs,  which  are 
the  terror  of  the  great  jiruirie.%  flee  from  Ins 
presence,  and  & hundred  of  them  will  leave  their 
Woody  repast,  that  the  grimly  fishy  appease  his 
apjret ite  from  their  spoils.  ' 

The  ynnng  ettb  <rf  the  fami/iar  black  hear  is 
exceedingly  attractive ; at  wuple  of  tlicln®;  inis- 
cbluv^ttH  creatures  confined  together  form  a 
souw  .of  fttoxbanstible  amuseojeviu  Some 


The  JiiMtern  irutlonSv/rom  the  earltet  times, 
f?aerh  to  have  |»i^  gn  c^g^ratcd  idea  of  the 
character  and  haf *iLh  of  Kroin.  l^unml  tlu? 
projdiet  comf*ared  the  Persian  monuixhy  to  the 
lR*art  an  indicative  of  iu  bmtality  and  rujutuiah^ 
nftse*.  Uptm  ancient  icalpturesr  tliere  is  foand, 
we  bcliete,  no  K'prcjehtatioQ  of  rbv?,  f>ear^  al- 
though nimost  arery  other  animal  can  bo  dis  - 
covered atodiig  the  etill  Wigl»t  picture*  of  the 
tombs  of  ancient  Egypt*  and  even  among  the 
rewmly-exploned  remains  of  Nineveh  .v  yet  the, 
Old  Testonjent  represents  that  u two  fche4)car>rJ 
iloslroyed  the  chihlnsm.  who  seofed  al  the  age 
am)  infirmities  of  the  prui'hct  Of  all  beasts* 
the  shed>enr  with  her  young  m the  rm>i>:t  savage, 
and  in  the  pnreuit  of  fiwid  most  uttorly  inditler- 
ent  to  danger*  Popolnr  ^foriex,  w'bieh  tluit 
immortal  existenre  for  which  uo  one*  run  w- 
count,  reprint  the  bear  ££  not  only  tbud  of 
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human  beings  as  food,  but  as  selecting,  with 
malicious  satisfaction,  the  persons  of  young 
girls  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  innocence. 
The  truth  is,  that  Bruin  has  no  really  bad  qual- 
ities, except  what  are  the  result  of  circumstances 
not  of  his  choosing;  no  very  elevated  charac- 
teristics, for  he  is  commonplace  in  his  ambi- 
tion. No  inhabitant  of  the  wood,  undisturbed, 
would  lead  a more  respectable  life  than  the  bear; 
it  is  therefore  unjust  to  reproach  him  with  qual- 
ities that  he  does  not  possess,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  profane  zoology,  if  you  ascribe  to  him 
virtues  to  which  he  never  aspired. 

Among  “ the  mound  builders”  who  inhabited 
this  continent,  and  passed  away  long  before  the 
progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians  took 
possession  of  their  places,  there  existed  a high 
veneration  for  the  bear ; and  as  they  entertain- 
ed the  singular  custom  of  erecting  tumuli  in  the 
form  of  animals  and  birds,  there  still  exist,  in 
Wisconsin  and  other  places  of  the  “ Great  West,” 
mounds  in  the  shape  of  the  bear,  measuring,  in 
some  cases,  sixty  feet  in  length.  It  is  possible 
that  these  ancients,  as  is  the  case  with  our  pres- 
ent Indians,  used  these  designations  to  distin- 
guish particular  tribes  and  families,  and  that  the 
shape  of  their  “ totem”  was  selected  to  form 
their  burying-places,  and  the  mounds  referred 
to  were  those  in  which  reposed  members  of  the 
nation  of  the  “ Great  Bear.” 

The  bear  is  universal  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  our  continent,  and  is  found  not  only 
among  the  eternal  snows  of  the  North,  but  as 
far  south  as  the  swamps  of  Florida.  Cold  coun- 
tries, however,  are  most  genial  to  its  existence, 
and  mountain  fastnesses  for  its  safety.  Among 
our  aboriginal  inhabitants,  particularly  those  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
bear  was  held  in  great  veneration.  Believing, 
as  they  did,  that  all  animals  as  well  as  men  had 
spirits,  they  gave  to  Bruin  a sort  of  homogene- 
ous sympathy,  and  when  preparing  to  hunt  him, 
purified  themselves  by  fastings  and  incantations. 
They  also  received  their  warriors  who  had  been 
upon  a successful  hunt  with  almost  as  much 
ceremony  as  if  they  had  just  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  an  enemy’s  country,  and  appeared 
to  be  never  satisfied  with  making  propitiatoiy 
sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  The  title 
of  u the  Great  Bear”  was  one  of  exceeding  hon- 
or, and  the  form  of  the  animal,  more  frequently 
than  any  other,  occurs  in  their  rude  sculptures 
and  hieroglyphical  paintings.  Directly  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British,  an  En- 
glishman, who  endeavored  to  establish  a fur 
trade  among  the  Indians,  relates  the  following 
illustrative  incident : 

He  states  that,  while  himself  living  a savage 
life,  on  one  occasion  he  observed,  on  the  trunk 
of  an  enormous  pine-tree,  the  marks  made  by  a 
very  largo  bear.  This  information  was  com- 
municated to  the  Indian  family  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  proposition  made  to  cut  the  tree 
down  and  kill  the  bear.  After  two  days’  hard 
work  with  rude  axes  the  tree  was  brought  to  the 
ground  i from  an  opening  at  the  top  a bear  of 
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extraordinary  size  leaped  out  upon  the  snow 
and  was  shot. 

The  moment  the  bear  was  dead  the  Indiana 
commenced  stroking  the  body  with  their  hands, 
and  kissing  it,  and  begging  a thousand  pardons 
for  taking  its  life,  and  putting  the  fault  upon  the 
Englishman  and  his  gun.  After  the  animal  was 
cut  up  and  taken  to  the  lodge,  its  head  was 
adorned  wdth  trinkets,  such  as  silver  arm-beads, 
and  wristlets,  and  bits  of  wampum,  and  laid 
upon  a scaffold  set  up  for  its  reception ; while 
near  the  nose  was  placed,  as  a propitiatoiy  sac- 
rifice, a large  quantity  of  tobacco. 

The  succeeding  morning  preparations  were 
made  for  a great  feast;  pipes  were  lit,  and 
smoke  was  blown  into  the  nostrils  of  the  bear, 
to  appease  its  anger.  At  length,  the  feast  be- 
ing ready,  one  of  the  chiefs  commenced  a speech, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  of  his  own  relations  and 
departed  companions,  but  pleaded  the  necessity 
of  killing  as  an  unavoidable  misfortune.  The 
speech  being  ended,  every  one  partook  of  the 
flesh,  and  even  the  head  was  finally  taken  down 
from  the  scaffold  and  consigned  to  the  kettle. 

The  home  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  generally  con- 
fined to  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  lone  wastes  of  California,  yet  there  can  not 
be  a doubt  that  a solitary  specimen  has  occa- 
sionally reached  the  Atlantic  coast.  A tradi- 
tion existed  among  the  New  York  Indians  that 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  a huge  monster, 
which  they  termed  the  “Naked  Bear,”  most  hor- 
rible to  behold,  and  possessed  of  noire  d c/a*rs,  as 
large  os  a man’s  finger,  established  himself  some- 
where among  the  head- waters  of  the  Hudson, 
and  occasionally  falling  upon  an  unprotected 
town,  would  destroy  with  impunity  women  and 
children.  The  hunters  who  pursued  this  mon- 
ster invariably  fell  victims  to  their  temerity, 
unless  there  was  a river  or  lake  at  hand,  when 
they  could  escape  by  swimming.  So  long  as 
game  was  plentiful  the  scourge  was  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  as  soon  as  that  failed  him, 
he  made  war  upon  the  people ; and  the  “ war- 
riors” finally  met  and  consulted  for  his  destruc- 
tion. After  a severe  battle,  in  which  a number 
of  persons  were  sacrificed,  he  was  slain ; his  head 
was  cut  off,  and  carried  in  great  pomp  through 
the  principal  villages,  and  many  warriors  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  came  to  view  the  trophy  and 
admire  the  conquerors.  The  claws  being  na- 
ked, and  as  large  as  an  Indian’s  finger,  show 
that  this  traditionary  creature  was  undoubtedly 
a grizzly  bear,  which  having  wandered  from  its 
native  haunts,  hod,  to  the  terror  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  settled  in  the  peaceful  vicinity 
where  it  created  so  much  havoc,  and  by  its  de- 
struction there,  caused  so  much  glory  to  be  shed 
over  the  now-forgotten  tribe  of  Maliicanna  In- 
dians. 

In  the  first  settling  of  the  New  England  States, 
bears  were  quite  numerous,  and  they  still  exist 
in  great  abundance  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Maine ; but  we  hear  veiy  little  said  of  them  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  times.  It  would  soem  that 
the  sturdy  old  Puritans  found  no  leisure  for  the 
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and  three  cubs.  The  door  was  suddenly  dosed, 
and  the  strangers  were  shot  with  a long  gun 
thrust  through  the  crevices  of  the  building. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  About  the 
Guvandotte  and  Big  Sandy,  at  the  comnicnce* 
rnent  of  the  present  century  was  more  remark- 
able than  any  other  locality  for  all  kind*  of 
game,  and  was  really  the  paradise  of  bears.  Ai 
these  points  were  seen,  by  the  early  voyager*, 
the  first  indications  of  the  approach  of  a South- 
ern clime.  The  tall  reed  displayed  itself,  grad- 
ually growing  more  dense  until  it  became  mat- 
ted into  extensive  u brakes*'  that  almost  rivaled 
their  congeners  of  the  alluvium  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Some  of  the  streams  that  here  poured 
their  waters  into  the  Ohio,  started  from  amidst 
the  wildest  scenery  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains, winding  among  gorges  and  ravines  that  fill 
the  spectator  with  awe,  and  yet  are  blessed  with 
the  richest  of  vegetation.  It  was  in  these  then 
inaccessible  solitudes  that  Bruin  flourished,  in- 
creased, and  grew  fat ; but  after  Wayne  con- 
quered the  Indians  of  the  West,  and  Kentucky 
ceased  to  be  struggled  for  by  Its  01  iginul  inhab- 
itants, the  early  pioneers,  who  retained  a taste 
for  adventure,  turned  their  deadly  rifles  upon 
the  game  in  the  forests,  and  thus  kept  alive  the 
excitement,  that  had  become  a second  nature  by 


amusements  of  the  chase,  and  having  their  at- 
tention so  exclusively  occupied  by  a more  saw 
age  foe,  the  Indian,  they  must  have  slaughtered 
the  bear  without  deeming  the  exploit  worthy  of 
any  particular  mention.  It  is  somewhat  curi- 
ous that  the  most  interesting  anecdote  we  have 
left  uk,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  economic 
attempt  was  made  to  break  the  animal  to  useful 
domestic  purposes — an  idea  that  would  never 
have  occurred  except  to  a worthy  and  natural 
progenitor  of  the  thrifty  Yankee. 

It  seems  that  one  Eebnldtt  Stanhope,  a farmer 
residing  near  New  London,  trained  a couple  of 
bears  to  plow  and  do  othef  labors  of  the  field 
and  road.  On  one  occasion  he  started  “to 
town'4  with  a sleigh-load  of  wheat,  but  some  of 
the  harness  breaking,  the  farmer  set  about  re- 
pairing the  damage,  when  one  of  the  bear* 
seized  him  by  the  leg  and  sorely  wounded  it. 
The  bears  then  simultaneously  ran  off,  leaving 
the  farmer  to  reach  his  house  alone*  which  he  did 
with  difficulty  after  four  hours’  labor.  Two  or 
threa  days  were  spent  iu  useless  search,  and  bears 
and  sled  were  given  up  as  lost;  when,  upon  the 
lli ml  day  nt  noon,  a noise  w as  heard  in  the  road, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Stanhopes,  they 
beheld  the  two  Irenrs  drawing  the  sled  into  the 
b*nj^  w of  ** cnti  four  large  bears 
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their  long  experience  upon  the  “ bloody  path." 
The  demands  of  commerce  also  encouraged  the 
pursuit ; for  Napoleon  borrowed  from  the  shaggy 
covering  of  the  bear  the  wherewithal  to  give  ad- 
ditional ferocity  to  the  grizzly  front  of  war,  and 
the  trophies  of  the  skill  of  the  American  hunter 
were  in  time  wrought  into  the  towering  caps  that 
waved  along  the  lines  of  the  u01d  Guard,”  and 
were  afterward  scattered  over  the  fields  of  Jena, 
Austerlitz,  and  Waterloo. 

To  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
the  bear  was  a source  of  constant  mischief. 
They  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  very  soon 
learning  that  the  vicinity  of  the  farm-house  af- 
forded them  their  most  prized  article  of  animal 
food,  they  became  notorious  for  their  pig-steal- 
ing propensities.  If  one  was  “caught  in  the 
act,”  and  had  to  abandon  its  prey,  the  carcass 
was  used  for  a bait  to  catch  the  marauder ; and 
as  the  thief  always  returned  within  a given  space 
of  time,  the  indignant  farmer,  with  the  aid  of 
his  riHe,  had  his  revenge.  The  bear,  in  seizing 
a hog,  grasps  it  in  his  arms  and  bears  it  off,  run- 
ning swiftly  on  his  hind  legs.  They  have  been 
pursued,  while  thus  embarrassed  with  their  load, 
by  men  who  were  swift  runners,  yet  were  not 
overtaken.  It  was  sometimes  necessary  to  make 
up  what  was  called  “ drives,”  to  free  sections  of 
the  country  from  wild  animals.  This  was  done 
by  the  citizens  living  for  and  near  assembling, 
fully  armed,  on  some  given  day,  and  proceeding 
to  the  designated  rendezvous ; a large  circle  was 
mgdc  by  the  hunters,  including  some  miles  in 
diameter.  Gradually,  with  great  noise,  they 
approached  a given  centre — of  course  driving 
the  game  before  them.  In  this  way,  the  bear, 
deer,  wild  turkey,  and  “other  varmints,”  were 
brought  within  gun-shot ; and  sometimes,  if  the 
drive  was  successful,  the  destruction  was  im- 
mense. Generally,  the  bears  that  escaped  with 
whole  skins  got  such  a “scar”  that  they  de- 
camped the  neighborhood,  and  the  settlements 
were  left  in  peace.  In  large  tracts  of  country, 
where  a quarter  of  a century  ago  these  “ drives” 
were  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  deer,  the  turkey,  and  the  bear  are  now  known 
only  in  tradition. 

Bears,  being  most  abundant  in  cold  climates, 
were  originally  very  numerous  in  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  consequently  formed 
very  prominent  objects  of  sport.  The  people  of 
Poland  were  remarkably  fond  of  bear-hunting. 
It  was  their  custom  to  take  in  nets  those  they 
wished  to  preserve  for  “baiting.”  Once  ham- 
pered, the  hunters  rode  about  him  and  pinioned 
the  animal  to  the  ground  by  securing  each  paw 
with  large  wooden  forks,  and  thus  kept  the  an  imal 
until  he  was  securely  bound  with  cords,  and  rolled 
into  a strong  chest.  Upon  a named  day,  the 
bear,  furious  with  hunger,  was  turned  loose  and 
slain  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The  Ger- 
mans, a century  since,  were  very  fond  of  bear- 
baiting  ; and  the  English  indulged  in  it  in  more 
recent  times.  A play-bill  is  still  preserved  in 
German,  which,  after  giving  the  details  of  ten 
different  expected  contests — including  bull,  ti- 
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gcr,  and  boar-fights— concludes,  apparently  as  a 
climax,  as  follows  : “ And  lastly,  a furious  and 
hungry  bear,  which  has  had  no  food  for  eight 
days,  will  attack  a wild  bull  and  eat  him  alive 
on  the  spot;  and  if  he  is  unable  to  complete  the 
task,  a wolf  will  be  in  readiness  to  help  him.” 

The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  their  days  of  dawning 
chivalry,  made  the  bear-hunt  an  affair  of  great 
state,  and  pursued  the  animal  with  selected 
hounds  and  fleet  horses ; yet  they  managed  the 
etiquette  of  killing  so  critically,  that  days  would 
sometimes  elapse  before  the  hnnt  could  have  a 
true  courtly  termination.  The  Swiss  were  al- 
ways famous  bear-hunters;  and  when  the  ani- 
mal was  plenty  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps 
no  sport  could  have  been  more  manly  than  their 
capture  from  among  the  ravines  and  precipices 
of  the  snow-capped  mountains.  We  have  seen, 
somewhere,  a fine  picture  representing  the  suc- 
cessful bear-hunter  mounted  upon  the  shoulders 
of  his  fcllow-citizcns,  and,  as  a conquering  hero, 
carried  into  the  town  of  Berne.  In  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Finland  the  bear  still  roams  in 
primitive  independence.  In  those  countries  he 
is  hunted  and  killed  by  many  of  the  gentry, 
with  a sentiment  of  sublimity  attached  to  the 
encounter  that  gives  the  incidents  a thrilling 
interest — for  the  sturdy  Northmen,  disdaining 
all  advantage,  meet  the  enemy  in  single  combat, 
and  fight  and  kill  with  no  other  weapon  than 
the  sword  or  spear.  Those  persons,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  destroy  the  bear  for  profit,  have  a 
novel  kind  of  trap,  which  they  bait  with  honey. 

A large  tree  is  selected,  containing  a suitable 
limb,  which  limb  is  trimmed  from  all  kindred 
branches,  and,  with  great  labor,  is  then  bent 
down  to  the  main  trunk  and  secured  in  & pre- 
pared notch.  On  this  powerful  spring  is  hung, 
by  chains,  a wooden  shelf,  on  which  is  placed  a 
quantity  of  the  coveted  product  of  the  bees’  la- 
bor. The  bear  soon  scents  the  rich  treasure, 
climbs  into  the  trap,  and  by  his  weight  loosens 
the  spring;  the  limb  returns  back  to  its  natural 
position,  leaving  Bruin  suspended  mid-air,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  caprices  of  his 
captors. 

Siberia,  however,  seems  more  than  any  other 
country  to  be  infested  with  the  bear ; and  if  the 
stories  told  of  their  numbers  and  their  grega- 
rious habits  be  true,  they  assume  a formidable 
character  nowhere  else  exhibited.  Illustrative 
of  our  proposition  is  the  story  related  of  some 
Siberian  peasants,  who,  while  in  the  forests,  got 
possession  of  two  very  young  cubs  and  took 
them  home.  Three  days  elapsed,  and  the  rough 
strangeri  had  already  begun  to  be  familiarized 
with  their  hosts,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth 
day,  dreadful  howlings  were  heard  in  the  village. 

The  colonists,  more  curious  than  alarmed,  went 
out  to  see  what  was  the  matter;  but  their  con- 
sternation was  extreme  when  they  beheld  the 
cottage  which  contained  the  cubs  surrounded 
with  bears,  standing  on  their  hind  legs  and 
howling  dreadfully.  The  villagers  ran  for  fire- 
arms and  hatchets,  and  a fierce  combat  ensued. 

The  beasts  rushed  on  the  men,  and,  although 
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several  were  killed  by  the  first  discharge,  they 
furiously  continued  their  attack,  and  could  only 
be  routed  when  the  cabin  was  set  on  fire ; the 
flames  created  alarm,  and  the  living  bears  re- 
tired. Eight  animals  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground 
— five  men  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

California  has  always  been  remarkable  for  its 
ursine  population.  Its  great  central  valley  was 
called  by  the  Indians,  from  immemorial  times, 
44  the  home  of  the  bear.”  In  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains are  to  be  found  the  largest  specimens  of 
44  the  grizzlies,”  and  they  extend  their  habita- 
tions throughout  all  mountainous  regions  that 
reach  to  the  Pacific.  The  native  population  of 
California,  as  is  the  case  with  all  semi-civilized 
Mexicans,  are  excellent  horsemen,  and  throw 
the  lasso  with  the  precision  of  the  rifle-ball; 
these  people  occasionally,  when  possessed  of 
unusual  courage  and  industry,  attack  the  forest 
monarch  and  make  him  bite  the  dust.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  Americans  took  possession  of 
the  “golden  land”  that  hunting  “the  grizzly” 
was  made  a mere  pastime,  and  pursued  for  the 
amusement  it  might  afford. 

The  California  manner  of  hunting  is  to  pur- 
sue the  bear,  or  retreat,  according  to  circum- 
stances, until  he  comes  at  bay ; and  when  he 
rises  upon  his  hind  legs,  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
fense, one  of  the  hunters  throws  a lasso  over 
his  neck.  The  animal  turns  upon  the  assailer, 
when  another  hunter  throws  a lasso  so  as  to 
catch  the  bear  by  a hind  leg ; the  horsemen  then 
ride  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  bear  is  held 
at  mercy.  After  tormenting  the  poor  brute, 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  hunters,  by  their  dan- 
gerous sport,  defying  death  in  a hundred  ways, 
the  lasso  is  wound  around  a tree,  the  bear  brought 
elose  to  the  trunk,  and  either  killed  or  kept  un- 
til somewhat  reconciled  to  imprisonment,  and 
then  taken  into  San  Francisco  or  some  neighbor- 
ing town  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  the  brutal 
exhibition  of  bull  and  bear-fighting — a sport 
harmonious  with  many  of  the  wild  spirits  of  that 
modern  Ophir,  and  encouraged  by  the  Mexican 
population,  who  have  inherited  a fondness  for 
such  shows  from  the  most  cherished  remem- 
brances of  their  “ father-land.” 

The  more  the  habits  of  any  wild  animal  are 
known,  the  greater  is  our  admiration  called 
forth ; for  we  see  traits  of  character  developed 
and  intellectuality  exhibited  that  are  ever  hid- 
den from  the  superficial  observer.  No  one  can 
sit  down  and  listen  to  a hunter  without  be- 
ing interested.  The  trees  and  stones  to  him 
have  language,  and  the  living  things  are  sub- 
lime iii  their  sagacity  and  varied  powers  in  pro- 
viding for  themselves.  The  bear  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule ; ho  was  made  in  wisdom,  and 
he  constantly,  yet  silently,  declares  the  glory  of 
the  handiwork  of  his  Creator. 

The  female,  in  providing  herself  with  a re- 
treat, seeks  for  one  on  the  top  of  some  tall  tree, 
that  she  may  the  better  be  able  to  defend  her 
young  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  The  male, 
on  the  contrary,  having  no  paternal  solicitude, 
makes  jjfiis  be^d  bw|arti  some  gigantic  root  or 


in  a protecting  cave.  The  bear  is  unsocial,  and 
seems  to  be  most  contented  when  buried  deep- 
est in  the  cane-brakes,  or  among  the  wrecks  of 
forest-trees  blown  down  by  the  wind.  The 
power  they  possess  of  remaining  for  months  in 
a semi-torpid  state  is  most  remarkable,  and  pe- 
culiar to  them  over  all  other  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. Therefore,  as  might  be  supposed,  they 
are  fond  of  sleep,  shun  the  daylight,  and  are 
seldom  known  to  move  about  until  the  sun  goes 
down,  unless  the  faithful  dog  rouse  them  in 
their  bed ; and  even  then  they  will  grunt,  like 
the  sluggard,  for  a little  more  sleep,  and  a little 
more  slumber,  and  a little  more  folding  of  the 
paws  to  rest ; and  they  continue  to  do  this  until 
the  fierce  and  impatient  bark  gives  too  fearful 
indications  of  proximity. 

Bruin  does  not  confine  himself  to  one  kind 
of  food ; he  with  judicious  care  selects  not  only 
from  the  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, but  has  a fine  idea  of  meats.  In  the 
South,  he  will  fatten  upon  the  leaves  of  young 
cane,  upon  the  pecan,  and  sweet  acorn.  He  is 
industrious  every  where  in  his  pursuit  of  fruit, 
and  his  vegetable  luxuries  are  persimmons  and 
green  corn.  The  decayed  log  has  treasures  for 
him  as  well  as  for  the  woodpecker  and  wild  tur- 
key ; and  for  he  will  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  daintily 
pick  up  the  grub-worm  and  wood-beetle,  or  any 
other  insect  inhabitant  that  may  come  in  his  way. 

Of  meats,  he  prefers  young  pig ; but  “ roasters” 
not  always  being  in  season,  he  contents  himself 
with  full-grown  porkers.  The  fondness  of  ^e 
animal  for  hogs  proves  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
to  the  farmer  who  is  just  opening  a home  in  the 
wilderness ; and  if  the  bear  could  only  overcome 
the  desire  to  gratify  his  swinish  propensities,  he 
would  much  longer  escape  the  avenging  rifle. 

The  bear  also  has  a sweet  tooth ; and  if  rich 
and  civilized,  would  expend  large  sums  for  con- 
fectioneiy.  As  it  is,  he  confines  himself  to 
robbing  the  industrious  bees ; for  once  let  him 
get  track  of  wild  honey,  and  he  seldom  deserts 
the  treasure  until  he  has  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use.  Reckless,  from  his  protecting  hair, 
of  the  fury  of  the  enraged  insects  he  is  robbing, 
he  will  thrust  his  huge  paws  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  and  pull  them  out,  reeking  in  sweets, 
and  then  lick  them  off  with  a philosophical  in- 
difference wonderful  to  behold.  But  if  one  of 
the  victims  of  his  thefts  happens  to  plant  a sting 
effectively  in  a tender  place,  he  will  roll  down 
from  his  perch  and  take  to  his  heels,  the  very 
impersonation  of  terror;  but  learning  nothing 
from  experience,  will  never  abandon  the  treas- 
ure until  the  robbery  is  complete. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of 
the  bear  is  his  love  of  order.  In  going  to  and 
from  his  retreat  to  drink,  he  always  pursues  the 
same  path,  places  his  feet  in  the  same  prints; 
and,  if  the  season  be  dry,  you  can  mark  the 
course  by  a double  row  of  parallel  toe-marks  in 
the  ground ; for  the  bear,  like  the  pacing  horse, 
moves  one  side  at  a time.  Again,  the  animal 
will  enter  a piece  of  woods,  cross  a stream,  or 
invade  a cornfield,  always  at  the  earn®  places, 
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and  conSihe#  sa  to  inteiferod  imb  by 

the  huTUae^  bf  tihvcn  \rff  to  seek  more  faYorAble 
place* 

Pint.  IfiVA  bi  Vfm  tw 


This-  love  oTsOrd#  ihtfho  hear  is  Ukch  ad 
rootage $$  %, Wckwoodsrann  to  kill 
him  mxU  ifefc  irpri'n^-g\ti!.:  We  tiever  knew  hat 
one  burner  who  .was  certain  to  be  iiYicceutui  in 
this  Jdffld  of  Kjfwirt ; and,  to  nxe  hu*  own  language, 
t‘  he  knew  hir  better  than  he  did  his  dietiowv* 
ry**  To  set  the  spri  u g-gnn • req  ni  res  '& ' mast in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  ftnimnfo  mental  opera- 
tions as  well  »s  of  the  physiognomy  «of  >h<5  face 
of  nature,,  We  here  known  the  s iw»;  the  sex, 
and  where  this  Animal  would  be  abotv  j»griWiy 
delineated  trew  before  the  bistrtirnent  cif  dentil 
vr&z  }»oi3cd  in  its  pine, ft.  In  prvfpnri ng  t ho  spring, 
the  h tin  tot  notices  w fibre  the  bear  climbs  « Icitee  j 
to  fcuter  a eamrlebl  Thu  path  being:  known, 
a ettrefuf  cxaminatlQu  Is  Vxiade  of  t he?  footprint*; 
^he  etaet  height  of  the  animal  it?  thus  nscer* 
tftincciV  Two  forked  sticks  arc  now  prepared 
and  dwelt  hno  the  ground,  so  that  they  Will 
hold  up  the  ride  at  right  angles  with  tin?  path. 
How  nice  mum  be  the  ad iu^tinenr  I The  bull  j 
must  penetrate  the  heart,  else  the  animal  will', 
though  wotmdodt:  useai^  beyoud  the  teach  of 
the  imMut.  The  bfftuv  idii  step  mer; 

«^aLia thing*  ift  hisway  and  leap  over  t»ihfcr*V 
now  the  trigger  iriust  be  £*f  lb  at  exact  he  igh  I 
that  tint  henr  wdl  dw  Wcithe^/Wit' 

With  hts  With  all  im  jiomnt  4^- 

mauds  m/#de  upon  >u^  ij) gscUw  Iho  h onK^f  in, 
die  prt^^r  .;‘jibae<ev  'iftWica-  the  ride  tirovly  to  die 
rtwrs  yvfc  have  dc^rU^b  ?vc^t  he  drives  down 
other  forked  stivW  that  Will  hold  np  u piece  of 
f ine  aero?*  the  path,  cicmislv  fard^yond 
the  ride  jta  ltf  is  iVr.mi  the  b^r^  m>w  to  jfii«  heart, 
This  betng  done,  a String  is  tiM  fcvthe  end  of 
the  grapevine  drown  around  a deltenttf  fctick^ 
•nd  fa*ren«4  m .the  mgg^r  j*  the  ride  is  then 
cocked,  Hftd  tint  whole  is  mo  adjaste^  that  ihe 
»lighte}iipre«®iin>  the  flr^f>evitievhaterosce« 
the  babr^  \m  il  Uxpiodo  xiic  deadly 


on.  It  & now  rundown,  and  two  or  three  hot rr? 
hare  fyeeo  consumed  in  mljiwting  tho  prebmin- 
arie-i  of  *4  tbia  assasalnatlon^  At  the  pre^jnbfcd 
hour  of  night  thai  eharactcrnes  She  inaniudSng* 
of  Rmov  be  pursue*  liis  fiuniliar  path,,  when 
he  discovers  ik  flight  hiij^imerir  in  hi*  way 
Q^xrk  to  lake  alarm,  he  iij^culates  4?b^rer- 
!ng  \uai  tvotlririg  moro  terrible  fhan  n gmpie  tin* 
limb  that  might  h;,v»5  fallen  from  a ncigMwonag 
irec  would  intercept  L&  lirognf^s,  he  txmtempl- 
uonsly  thrmftfc  It  h^ide  ; this  ifte^enjier  of  (loath 
penetrates  hss  body  behind  th«  fwro -shoulder, 
eri<m  his  heart.  A fur?  eonvulsUe  thr»xi.«v  »nd 
ibis  vigorous  aTurrmi  1ie&  on  the  ground 

■^fhef  eimuiog  of  hmu  Wng  more  tlmo  » 
rofttih  fhr  the  &&\^togutpn l &f  -the  la- 

«tihv4»  of  brutes,  . 

•’The,  old  h^beitrR  barn  a habit,  tn  the  test 

spring  nhd  mf\y  snmnmr  months,  of  biting  fin 
bark  of  certain  ftne^t-ireeir  at  4>e  highest.  f«rmi 
limy  cun  reach  when  standing  or.  th^ir  bind 
legit,  TIkao  H hc&t  signr*  are  perfectly  in^ica-;' 
i*v4  4u  the  ^fieneni'eif  himier  of  the  sm  of  ibv 
bear,  By  some  it  has  been  tlmoght  fhict 
ftuientatirm^  ftre  made  while  the  «mm«l  wras  en 
doarorSpg  tpi:shsirpen  his  te^th  ; Imt  wp  isr^p^ 
iluit  HfivVnf  in  imitation  of  otbtxr  roh5aulic*4b,“ 
diiposgd  fewftins.  .engmyes.  a love-4oketi  on  the 
iff  f^^ldy,  teing  4^pna«4  te  'nrpikbfa 
wonKl  InhVn  h ^Imiferg^  bis  exact  ditoeft  • 
SioxvS.  for  ex^imnaiiott  of  Other  srmbturm* 
•h*srtM*i‘  ing  'ih<a  ,«ni  gg;  We  can  Unagrtsc 

the  cons^roat((Ui  oi'  aom\?  just  Hedged 

jfetttylBdlf:  pancfdr  of  » 

lowing  »f  hmV  and  iwxafi*ntly 
He^f»Oilcd  whiskery  discrjve ring  on  ?«tne  tmoocb 
t?ccch  or  c<mtipuous  sycsuiiorc  incisor  xstarhs. 
sente  two  fee t higher  than  he  can  reach..  W&t* 
n must  the  aspiring  lean  hare  ** 

h*>  cast?  hh  eye*  askance  arid  re*>is  the  urn- 
j>fH’ted  challenge  for  a.  dendljr  Wangle,  or  a 
to  leave  tho  pivmiseft  in  the  jihomssu  tune 
nibie  tinder  the  peculiar  c.m:umsu.mc3. 
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BEARS  AND  BEAR4IUNTING, 


five  of  the  iVmfcd  minuet  follows.  The  spectators  the  while 

fcttted  ikai  tfterts  at&  gc*  keep  time  with  their  ptfws,  ami  g?v*j  no  mean 
hvy Hays,  ihdr  fnondly  inntarions  of  Spotting  Juba  f and  warming  with 
$ from  all  iWtsimmti-  the  excitement*  t%  will  all  suddenly  spring 

* idesfis  short-  up  und  join  in  a general  double  -shuffle*  ihc 

cute  grand  jubilee,  awtnl  cf  swfjerhmty  being  grven  to  the  last  who, 

'innings  wjtft'-be-  from  inclination  or  positive  exhaustion,  quits 
rit Mi  to  them  all  (be  un  the  fold.  h iS  fw>m  titers 
importance  which  they  hliusT’  1hais  the  Indians  j>n;fr?>a  to  Iptve  leaned 

* The  antics  of  tfte  hear  t&bfr  most  di ffiufctt  m&tite  mA  mm t cftaipikeUid 

represented  as  exceed-  cUarba;  and  to*  tte  al/ks  to  perform  Ukft  a fee&F 
iug  euhs  trii  displayed  is  with  them  ft  ^ornpinoent  ftlwny?  dciired*  bat 
tee  serfcmony,  their  aux-  one  they  seldom  have  the  raniJy  to  heliutu  they 
‘hrjr  prpud  of  their  shin-  truly  duserrt1/  .0 'X  ::  5 

and  promising  strength.  A volume  of  almost  incredible  teats  might 
depdled  with  nil  cere*  he  gathered  together*  performed; -white : in  rep* 
jfcitoi  aW^fo'r  tfVtty,  b$?  ihe  twr  pkti^«  of  |ht  forest,  W«l 

ivfchBiy  boxed,  itnl  nte  have  seen  thgm  dunce  in  a set  with  d young 
ito  juvunilcr  o hodichcc.  lady  fat;  n.  patf-msty  apd;4£teofrft'  Uiebtsklve^/Witii  ' 
i grand  dartres,  n?i  oh-1  a decorum  that  Wiift  lh*  envy  of  many  frivolous 
ti,  the.  prns.v  be  beaten  v heaWx.  There  Wft*  a gigantic  enffyv  hidv>rjginp 
roohr  torn*  »w\y.  The  to  a §pankni  who  kept  4 ptihjie the 
circle,  generally  fitting .1  rfcinHy . if .:  Sew-'  ^idati^  That  comritetml  *o 


gTtxvt  a habit  for  whisky  arid  imgaf,  that  he  be- 
came troublesome  rtnh?#«  be  had  his  liquor  and 
&*  apf^tO;  • &a*r  teift'ti&te  the.  crwn«e 

of  hi ^ conduct  when  Muddled,;"  for  he  nulled 
from  euie  to  stdet  wMimd  lijte  el  child;  teetdd 
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ridiculously,  and  smiled  foolishly,  and  was  lov- 
ing and  savage  by  turns.  This  bear  would 
wrap  his  huge  paw  around  the  tumbler  con- 
taining 44  the  poison,”  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  touching  glasses  “ with  the  gentleman 
who  paid  for  the  treat,”  and  then  pour  the  con- 
tents down  his  capacious  throat  with  a gusto 
that  made  old  topers  “ love  that  hanimal  like 
one  of  themselves.”  Bears  have  been  taught 
to  perform  parts  of  considerable  intricacy  in 
theatrical  displays ; among  other  things,  ring 
bells,  affect  to  pursue  an  enemy,  fall  dead  when 
shot  at,  beat  the  drum,  and  go  through  the  man- 
ual exercise  of  the  soldier  with  the  musket. 

As  the  bear  has  a great  deal  of  “ order”  and 
“ time”  in  his  intellectual  organization,  as  would 
naturally  seem  to  be  the  case,  he  is  very  fond 
of  music.  His  partnership  with  wandering  min- 
strels, however,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as 
agreeable  to  his  habits  or  feelings.  The  bear, 
under  such  circumstances,  evidently  feels  him- 
self a prisoner — torn  from  his  native  sovereign- 
ty, and  led  as  a captive,  to  be  jeered  at  and  in- 
sulted by  an  irresponsible  crowd.  Occasionally, 
amidst  this  forced  degradation,  they  usurp  their 
rights  by  a fret  squeeze  of  their  tormentors,  or 
a most  unexpected  shutting  down  of  the  jaws 
upon  a temptingly  exposed  limb.  Of  all  the 
triumphs  of  Wilkie’s  genius,  nothing  has  ex- 
ceeded the  expression  of  the  bear  that  is  ar- 
rested along  with  the  wandering  Savoyard,  and 
by  the  pompous  beadle  led  to  prison.  Here 
Bruin  perceives  man’s  inhumanity  to  man ; he 
discovers  that,  while  maltreated  himself,  he  is 
not  the  only  subject  of  oppression,  but  that 
there  are  hunters  in  the  forest  wastes  of  hu- 
man society  who  pursue  even  those  who  hold 
him  in  bondage,  and  coilfine  his  masters  in 
prison,  and  otherwise  degrade  them.  Wilkie’s 
bear  perceives  all  this ; the  ray  of  intelligence 
which  flashes  through  his  eye  gives  currency  to 
the  belief  that  ^sop's  fables  are  literal,  and 
that  there  were  times  when  brutes  had  their 
reason  explainable  on  their  tongues'  end ; but 
being  too  much  given  to  philosophy  and  deep 
reflection — for  all  beasts  in  fable  histoiy  arc 
moralists — they  were,  for  wise  purposes,  sacri- 
ficed, to  make  more  apparent  the  superiority  of 
the  human  race. 

Bears  have  always  been  great  favorites  as 
pets,  and  because  they  have  unexpectedly  re- 
sented the  indignities  of  their  position,  they 
have  been  termed  treacherous.  It  is  evident 
that  their  good-nature  has  brought  the  greater 
part  of  their  evils  upon  them.  No  one  trifles 
with  the  lion  and  tiger;  they  are  left  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  viewed  from  a safe  distance. 
No  one  has  endeavored  to  make  them  play- 
fellows, or  thought  of  their  dancing  to  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  bad  music ; but  the  bear  has  pos- 
sibly thought  of  compromising,  of  suiting  him- 
self to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his 
situation,  and  because  he  does  this,  and  occa- 
sionally, recalling  the  delights  of  his  forest 
home,  grows  restive  or  even  insane,  and  mo- 
menttfily  asserts  his  dignity,  abuse  is  heaped 


upon  him — his  character  is  lost.  Better  have 
mercy  on  the  poor  brute,  and  give  him  no 
opportunity  of  being  provoked  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

Some  years  since  there  was  a very  large, 
and  apparently  very  harmless  bear,  kept  near 
the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans.  Without 
any  assignable  cause,  it  broke  its  chain  and 
rushed  into  the  street,  evidently  bent  upon  de- 
struction. After  attempting  to  break  through 
the  windows  of  a private  hospital,  in  w’hich  was 
lying  a patient  severely  wounded  by  a pistol- 
ball,  it  abandoned  its  attempt,  and  rushed  into 
the  street,  and  seizing  a little  girl  that  was  walk- 
ing upon  the  pavement,  the  bear,  at  full  speed, 
carried  the  child  screeching  along  in  its  mouth, 
pursued  by  hundreds  of  the  horror-stricken  and 
enraged  inhabitants.  The  beast  was  finally 
killed,  and  then  only  were  rescued  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  child,  who  had  already  found 
immunity  from  suffering  in  the  merciful  em- 
brace of  death. 

A bear-hunting  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
thinned  out  the  “ varmints”  in  the  romantic  re- 
gions of  Catahoola,  Louisiana,  once  picked  up 
a young  cub  that  could  scarce  go  alone — it  was 
in  such  a helpless  state  of  infancy — and  carry- 
ing it  home  as  one  would  a young  puppy,  it  was 
thrown  down  in  the  yard,  aud  soon  became  an 
object  of  deep  sympathy  to  the  little  negroes, 
who  generously  divided  their  corn-bread  with 
their  strange  little  companion.  “Billy”  thrived 
under  his  new  regimen,  and  soon  was  able  to 
outwrestle  and  outbox  any  of  his  woolly-head- 
ed competitors;  and  these  exhibitions  became 
a favorite  amusement  for  visitors,  as  well  as  to 
the  juvenile  members  of  the  family.  Did  “Billy” 
obtrude  his  presence  in  the  kitchen,  he  was 
rapped  over  the  head  with  some  heavy  house- 
hold utensil,  and  beat  a hasty  retreat ; did  he 
dare  to  profane  the  rich  carpeted  floors  or  par- 
lors by  his  enormous  feet,  he  was  rudely  as- 
sailed, and  patiently  bore  the  unceremonious 
notice  to  “ keep  his  place.” 

Spring  time  of  the  year  came,  and  “ Billy,” 
cub  as  he  was,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  discovered  in  the 
garden  the  just  developing  cabbage  leaves  and 
pea-vines,  and  resolutely  appropriated  them  to 
his  personal  use.  While  thus  marauding,  the 
negro  gardener,  a stout  man,  picked  up  the 
limb  of  a rose-bush  that  had  just  been  trimmed 
from  its  parent  stem,  and,  playfully  hitting 
Billy  over  the  ears,  bade  him  leave  to  him  the 
proscribed  precincts  of  the  garden.  The  young 
bear,  that  was  not  half  grown,  and  had  never 
before  shown  the  least  anger,  suddenly  became 
filled  writh  rage,  seized  the  offender  by  the  leg, 
and,  rising  upon  his  hind -quarters,  shook  the 
heavy  man  about  as  if  he  had  been  a bundle 
of  straw,  then  dropping  him,  as  if  conscious  of 
having  done  wrong,  he  whiningly  crawled  to- 
ward the  house,  when  a rifle,  in  the  hands  of  the 
planter,  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  negro 
man  lingered  a short  time,  but  suddenly  the 
crushed  bones  and  mutilated  muscles  gangrened 
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under  the  influence  of  a hot  climate,  and  death 
ensued. 

The  planters  of  the  South,  more  than  the 
citizens  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union,  in- 
dulge in  the  manly  excitements  of  the  chase ; 
they  are,  without  exception,  excellent  horse- 
men, and  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  wood- 
craft. At  the  proper  seasons  of  the  year 
“ hunts”  are  made  up,  sometimes  the  result  of 
the  accidental  appearance  of  game  in  the  vicin- 
ity, but  frequently  by  arrangement,  which  last 
several  days.  By  the  peculiar  formation  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  most  Bet- 
tied  communities  are  tracts  of  country  in  prim- 
itive wildness ; and  with  little  trouble  the  ambi- 
tious sportsman  can  leave  the  allurements  and 
artificialities  of  enlightened  life  and  plunge  into 
the  forests,  where  every  thing  is  sacred  to  the 
silence  of  Nature  and  wild  repose.  To  accom- 
plish their  wishes  more  perfectly,  some  enthu- 
siastic sportsmen  provide  themselves  with  jolly 
little  steamers,  made  for  no  other  purpose  than 
for  the  transportation  of  horses,  dogs,  guns, 
provisions,  and  men,  into  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  a camp  is  formed,  and  days,  and  some- 
times weeks,  are  dedicated  to  following  the 
amusements  incidental  to  such  life. 

Some  years  ago  the  acorn,  or  “ mast”  crop, 
had  been  more  than  usually  abundant  in  the 
lands  known  as  the  “ Old  Reserve,”  and  it  was 
understood  that  game  was  abundant,  beyond 
what  was  known  of  any  former  years.  Old 
Captain  Wild,  a genuine  hunter,  whose  chief 
glory  was  to  get  a number  of  good  fellows  about 
him  on  a hunt,  having  his  craft,  Fairy  Queen, 
overhauled,  her  machinery  put  in  order,  and 
provided  with  “ innumerable  stores,”  issued  his 
commands  to  the  surrounding  country  that  an 
expedition  was  “ afloat,”  and  that  all  good  and 
true  men  so  disposed  must  be  at  “his  land- 
ing” at  the  stated  time,  armed  and  equipped 
according  to  custom  and  their  several  humors. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  call  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity,  and  on  the  “happy  morning,”  a 
number  of  “ good  fellows”  proceeded  on  board 
the  Fairy  Queen,  whose  clamorous  joyousness 
exhibited  itself  but  little  less  rudely  than  did 
the  accompanying  hounds,  which,  excited  to  the 
last  degree,  sounded  forth  their  sonorous  notes 
of  joy  in  anticipation  of  their  future  work. 

“Tut  down  them  guns  carefully,”  “Don’t 
forget  the  claret  baskets,”  “Keep  the  powder 
dry,”  “ Shove  a little  wood  into  the  steam  bilera,” 
“Tie  up  them  infarnal  dogs,”  “Pound  a little 
tow  around  the  piston-rod,”  “ See  that  them  can- 
vased  hams  are  not  left  ashore,”  “ Be  careful  of 
them  ’ere  demijohns,”  with  a hundred  similar 
orders,  were  issued  in  rapid  succession  by  Cap- 
tain Wild  and  every  body  else,  ns  the  hunting- 
boat  got  under  weigh,  and,  striking  out  into  the 
rapid  current  of  the  Mississippi,  moved  down 
stream  with  astonishing  celerity.  To  say  that 
the  boat  got  along  smoothly  would  not  be  true, 
for  there  were  so  many  captains  on  board,  that 
even  the  brainless  engine  finally  got  confused 
with  the*  contrariety  of  orders,  and  but  for  the 
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stern  decrees  of  Captain  Wild,  might  hare  pur- 
sued its  way  to  the  surging  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  there  found  a grave ; the  boat, 
however,  recovered  its  self-possession,  shot  into 
the  mouth  of  a narrow  creek,  and  was  soon 
adding  very  much  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
one  of  those  inland  lakes  that  forms  so  peculiar 
a feature  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Gulf. 

The  coughing,  wheezing  noise  of  the  coffee- 
mill  engine,  as  we  dashed  along,  echoed  through 
the  Gothic  isles  of  the  gigantic  cypress;  the  alli- 
gators began  to  appear  in  the  distance,  and,  oc- 
casionally, one  would  float  along  on  his  easy 
couch,  until  a rifle-ball  would  strike  him  in  his 
eye,  and  set  him  struggling  for  a moment  in 
sight  ere  he  sank  lifeless  to  the  depths  below. 

On  we  went,  each  moment  getting  farther  into 
“ the  swamp the  pendant  moss  grew  more  and 
more  dense,  until  it  seemed  to  hang  a gray  pall 
over  the  trees,  to  serve  os  hiding-places  for  the 
repulsive  bittern  and  the  mysterious  family  of 
cranes. 

After  threading  for  almost  a day  these  singu- 
lar solitudes,  our  veteran  pilot  brought  his  boat 
against  some  high  ground,  that  peered  out  of 
the  surrounding  level  like  an  island  in  the  sea, 
and  announced  that  we  had  at  last  reached  our 
place  of  destination.  The  geologist  has  yet  to 
explain  the  causes  of  these  singular  formations. 
Where  all  the  country  is  alluvial,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  rises  only  to  the  height  of  the 
annual  deposit  of  the  flood,  there  will  occasion- 
ally spring  up  these  elevated  places,  as  if  pro- 
vided, in  times  of  universal  innundation,  as  rest- 
ing-places for  the  foot  of  man  and  beast.  They 
are  evidently  forced  upward  by  some  convulsion 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  suggest  to  the 
imagination  that  some  monster,  hidden  away  in 
the  unknown  below,  has  turned  in  his  bed  and 
left  a fold  in  his  great  coverlid  to  mark  his  un- 
easy rest.  Upon  these  “ dry  places”  the  melan- 
choly cypress  gives  way  to  the  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  magnolia;  and  charming  little  birds, 
noiseless  and  voiceless,  flit  from  limb  to  limb ; 
Nature,  in  her  economy,  only  providing  the 
melody  of  woodland  choristers  after  the  habita- 
tions of  man  are  built,  and  the  sovereign  intel- 
ligence of  the  creation  is  present,  to  hear  and 
appreciate  them. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  camp  was  fairly 
established.  By  the  aid  of  sharp  hatchets,  limbs 
of  “saplings”  were  soon  shaped  into  poles  for 
the  support  of  a tent,  the  trunk  of  a fallen  tree 
served  as  the  back  of  an  extempore  fire-place, 
and  the  ascending  blaze  gave  a cheerful  home- 
feeling at  once  to  “ the  settlement.”  The  hounds 
that  had  been  confined  all  day  to  the  boat,  now 
gamboled  about,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with 
their  cries  of  delight,  among  which  would  occa- 
sionally be  heard  the  sharp  snapping  yelp  that 
indicated  to  the  hunters  the  presence  of  game. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  one 
of  the  party  loaded  his  piece,  and  starting  on 
& “ still  hunt,”  he  coursed  along  the  edge  of 
the  island,  and  was  soon  lost  in  deep  shadows  ; 
and  before  the  arrangements  for  the  night  were 
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entirely  completed,  he  returned  with  the  saddle 
of  a young  deer  bestride  his  shoulders,  which  was 
received  with  due  demonstrations  of  pleasure, 
and  after  being  suspended  from  a neighboring 
limb,  was  left  to  furnish  the  substantial  portion 
of  the  evening  meal ; an  appetite  for  which  had 
been  so  much  sharpened  by  the  healthful  labors 
and  excitements  of  the  day. 

The  party  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  by  arrange- 
ment, were  in  the  morning  to  meet  old  Dan 
Griffin,  a hunter  by  profession,  who  had  lived 
in  the  woods  until  he  possessed,  from  long  hab- 
it, many  of  the  ways  of  the  Indian.  When  he 
came  into  the  neighborhood  no  one  could  tell ; 
he  was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  in  early  times, 
buried  up  in  the  solitudes,  and  looking  as  old 
and  singular  as  a fossil  remain.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  with  all  who  knew  him ; yet 
it  was  difficult  to  command  his  company,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  made  exceptions  to  his 
general  habits  that  he  would  consent,  as  a hunt- 
er, to  mingle  in  the  crowd  while  pursuing  game. 
Dan's  great  horror  was  a double-barrel  fowling- 
piece.  He  never  could  overcome  his  dislike  to 
these,  to  him,  disagreeable  weapons;  and  it  was 
probably  more  to  avoid  them  than  society  that 
he  so  persistingly  refused  to  join  in  the  sports 
of  the  amateur  hunters,  who  occasionally  visit- 
ed his  neighborhood  in  the  solitudes  of  the  “ Old 
Reserve." 

To  see  Dan,  of  whom  I had  heard  so  much, 
was  the  chief  inducement  of  my  being  in  the 
woods  at  all ; and  as  soon  as  I could  satisfy  my- 
self of  the  proper  direction,  I set  off  for  his 
camp,  which  was,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
country,  easily  found.  After  working  my  way 
through  the  cane,  and  threading,  as  best  I could, 
many  terrible  lagoons,  I finally  came  to  a spot 
of  earth  somewhat  free  from  undergrowth,  and 
very  soon  to  old  Dan's  cabin,  a place  where  he 
spent  a portion  of  almost  every  year.  The  old 
hunter,  engaged  in  the  never-ending  task  of 
clearing  his  rifle,  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
rude  hovel,  which  consisted  of  a few  stakes  driv- 
en into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  palmetto 
leaves.  At  his  feet  reposed  two  or  three  veter- 
an dogs,  which  would  have  assaulted  us  on  sight, 
but  for  the  peremptory  order  they  received  w to 
keep  quiet,  and  not  mistake  a human  for  a cat- 
amount." A few  words  of  explanation  only 
were  necessary  to  establish  friendly  relations, 
and  accepting  the  hospitality  of  the  old  wood- 
man, I set  myself  down  with  as  much  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  my  welcome  as  if  the 
place  were  my  own. 

“So  your  friends  have  come  up  to  have  a 
hunt,"  said  Dan,  after  listening  to  the  details 
of  our  arrival  in  his  neighborhood,  “and  they 
want  to  see  me  kill  a bar,  do  they  ?" 

“ If  it  is  possible,"  said  I,  in  reply. 

“ It  ar  possible,”  pursued  Dan,  “ for  thar  ar 
varmints  in  the  range,  and  it  is  agin  natur'  that 
animal  reason  should  circumvent  human  knowl- 
edge.” 

“ But  I might  hunt  a year  in  this  very  place, 
and  nevqr  see  a bear  all  that  while." 
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“ It’s  not  onlikely,"  said  Dan,  chuckling,  “for 
you  see  every  one  has  his  fashion.  What  could  I 
do  in  a settlement  but  git  lost?  yet  you  can  find 
your  way  about  easy : it's  what  you  lam  by  prac- 
tice that  does  it.  1 know  what’s  going  on  in  the 
woods,  yon  know  the  devilments  of  a city.  I 
am  getting  old,  though,  and  houses  might  not 
be  so  annoying.  The  time  was  when  I felt  as 
if  I was  forty  feet  high,  without  a limb  hurt  or 
windshake,  was  as  tough  as  a cat,  and  untiring 
at  my  work  as  a sawyer;  but  this  was  before 
the  country  was  ruinated  by  clearings,  blazing 
trees,  and  running  off  the  game.” 

As  the  old  man  made  this  last  remark,  he 
put  the  finishing  touches  upon  “ Confessor,"  as 
he  called  his  well-worn  weapon,  and  holding  it 
out  before  him,  and  gazing  upon  it  for  a mo- 
ment with  affectionate  interest,  he  6aid,  “ Thar's 
a rifle  as  never  deceived  me,  nor  done  a mean 
action ; it  always  puts  the  ball  where  it  is  in- 
tended, and  was  never  drawd  upon  any  thing 
except  in  a fair  fight." 

“ You,  like  all  old  hunters,  I see,  prefer  the 
rifle  to  the  fowling-piece." 

“I  pertend  I do,"  said  Dan,  his  face  filled 
with  disgust.  “Who  wants  a gun  as  full  of 
shot  ns  a gizzard  is  of  gravel  ? What  does  bar 
care  for  a peppering  that  only  cuts  his  skin  and 
don’t  touch  his  vitals  ?” 

“ And  do  the  bear  die  so  hard,"  I asked,  to 
call  ont  my  honest  companion. 

“ Sartin  they  do ; it’s  the  natur*  of  wild  boasts 
to  live,  and  a bar  in  that  way  is  very  particu- 
lar. A ball,  sixty  to  the  pound,  he  generally 
takes  as  kindly  as  a mosquito  bite;  and  at  a 
fair  shooting  distance,  any  thing  smaller  is  be- 
neath thar  notice.  Stick  a gun  agin  a bar’s  sides 
and  the  wad  ’il  hurt  him ; but  at  eighty  yards, 
or  maybe  a hundred,  to  stop  a bar  short  in  his 
tracks  takes  a chunk  of  lead,  and  sich  aim,  too, 
as  would,  at  twenty  paces,  bark  a dog-wood 
limb,  and  not  shake  down  a blossom." 

“ Such  delicate  aim,"  I observed,  “ will  ever 
be  beyond  my  skill,  so  the  bears  will  go  free  for 
any  thing  that  I can  do  to  stop  them." 

“ Not  so  sartin  of  that,"  said  Dan,  in  a con- 
soling voice.  “In  old  times,  when  I lived 
among  the  mountains,  I could  ha  stuck  you  in 
a gorge,  and  run  an  4 old  he’  plump  over  you, 
and  maybe  I can  do  it  at  4 a stand*  in  a cane- 
break  ; and  ef  your  double  bar’l  has  any  vartue, 
you  can  reach  the  varmint’s  vitals,  though  bars, 
like  the  Indians,  have  their  notions  about  dying — 
one  likes  to  go  off  by  a rifle-ball,  and  the  other 
with  old  age." 

Noticing  the  contempt  with  which  Dan  looked 
upon  the  popular  weapon  of  gentlemen -sports- 
men, I suggested  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used 
in  the  same  expedition  with  44  Confessor." 

“My  rifle  can  stand  such  company,"  return- 
ed Dan,  with  a sentimental  expression  of  which 
I had  thought  his  face  incapable.  44  Yes,  it  caa 
stand  it  I’ve  heard  a red  skin  brag  of  killing 
a sleeping  foe,  And  I lived  through  that,  and 
1 Confessor*  must  be  as  generous  to  double  bar'll 

as  I was  to  the  ways  of  the  Indians." 
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44  But,”  said  I,  with  some  pride,  remembering 
the  fine  shot  on  the  wring,  “ You  needn’t  use  a 
rifle  on  a bird,  or  a snipe,  for  instance,”  and  I 
pointed  to  one  flattering  aboat  the  margin  of  a 
stream  near  by. 

“ No,  I would  not,”  said  Dan,  emphatically, 
44  for  I never  made  feathers  fly,  nor  with  pow- 
der and  lead  broke  a bone  that  hadn't  marrow 
in  it.  Why,  my  rifle  would  blot  such  a bird  per- 
fectly out  of  existence.  I never  shot  at  any 
thing  that  isn’t  game.” 

44  And  are  not  birds  game?”  I asked,  with 
some  surprise. 

44  Perhaps  they  are,”  said  Dan,  half  solilo- 
quizing, “perhaps  they  are,  and  may  do  for 
settlements;  for  human  naturi  is  naturally  a 
hunter,  and  it  must  come  out.  Birds  and 
double  barils  for  the  towns  is  the  best  that  can 
be  had,  and  ar  better  than  nothing.  I knew  a 
good  bar  dog  turn  rat-catcher  by  being  shut  up 
in  a clearing.” 

Perceiving  that  Dan’s  prejudices  were  un- 
conquerable regarding  the  use  of  fowling- 
pieces,  I humored  the  conversation,  and  in- 
quired 44  What  he  meant  by  the  remark  that 
human  nature  was  a hunter?” 

44  Just  this,”  said  Dan,  with  emphasis : “eat- 
ing and  drinking  in  the  woods  depend  on  it, 
and  the  trees  cum  afore  houses ; human  naturi, 
therefore,  started  a hunter,  and  the  wild  blood 
will  show  itself.  War  is  huntin'  as  much  as 
shootin’  bar  or  trapping  beaver.  What's  a gen- 
eral with  his  men  but  a bad  hunter  and  worse 
dogs,  and  agin  natur*,  spilling  human  blood ; 
but  to  slay  varmints,  provided  the  rifle  is  fair- 
ly drawn,  is  lawful,  because  animal  strength 
and  quickness  ain’t  equal  to  it.  I’m  agin  all 
advantages,  and  for  fair  play — no  firing  from 
behind  trees,  nor  using  rests.” 

44 1 must  take  to  the  rifle,  Dan,”  said  I,  rais- 
ing his  heavy  weapon  with  difficulty  to  my  eye; 
44  a little  practice  might  give  me  some  certainty 
of  aim.” 

44  With  your  young  bones,  in  time  you  might 
feel  as  certain  as  lightning;”  and  then,  appar- 
ently growing  interested  himself,  he  related  the 
following  reminiscence : 

“After  the  British  got  through  fitin’  us  in 
4 the  war  of  ’16,'  a young  red-coat  made  good 
friends  with  the  ’Mericans,  and  staid  out  on  the 
frontiers,  to  do  what  he  called  ‘sportin'.*  He 
had  a double-bar!  in  his  hand  from  morning  to 
night,  and  well  did  he  manage  it  for  so  unyarth- 
IjTa  weapon.  He  was  always  in  the  woods  and 
along  the  water-courses,  or  floating  on  the  lakes. 
He  had  more  huntin’  contraptions  than  soldier 
ones.  A fishing-net  to  put  his  birds  in ; a can- 
teen for  his  powder;  a snaky-looking  thing  to 
hold  his  shot;  coat  all  pockets;  and  leggins 
made  to  imitate  our  Indians,  though  not  half 
so  good.  Educated  right,  and  I believe  he 
would  have  been  something  of  a hunter.  The 
first  time  I saw  him  shoot  he  knocked  down 
two  wild  pigeons  on  the  wing,  and  as  the  poor 
things  lay  fluttering,  he  asked  me  if  it  wasn’t 
well  dpne?  4 As  well  as  robbing  their  nests  of 
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eggs,’  said  I ; at  which  he  rared  up  and  talked 
about  my  insulting  him.  Says  I,  ‘Stranger, 
thar’s  no  use  of  getting  your  hair  turned  the 
wrong  way  ’cause  a man  calls  things  by  the 
names  he  thinks  they  desarve;  and  if  killing 
birds  ain’t  as  bad  as  robbing  thar  nests,  then 
putting  a man  under  water  won’t  drown  him.' 

4 And  what  do  you  shoot  ?'  finally  said  he,  get- 
ting agreeable.  ‘Why,  varmints,'  said  I,  ‘and 
with  a rifle.'  The  Britisher  tuck  the  weapon 
in  his  hand,  judged  of  its  weight,  looked  down 
the  muzzle,  aimed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
asked  me  to  show  him  its  vartue.  Twasn’t 
long  afore  I had  him  after  game  as  weighed 
something  when  you  killed  it ; so  he  left  off  his 
double-bar!,  his  fish  net,  and  did  wonders.  I 
couldn’t  break  him  of  duck-shooting,  but  I edu- 
cated him  to  pick  out  his  bird,  and  not  fire  into 
a flock  and  take  the  chances.  He  said  he  loved 
the  woods,  and  I think  he  was  sorry  he  was  a 
lord,  or  something  of  that  sort,  which  kept  him 
from  turning  Indian.” 

Dan  having  concluded  with  great  abruptness, 
he  proposed  to  go  over  to  the  camp  of  amateur 
hunters,  suggesting  that  his  faro  was  too  rude 
for  my  acceptance.  As  he  followed  his  remark 
with  mounting  his  bullet-pouch  and  powder- 
horn,  with  other  indications  of  departure,  I at 
once  assented,  and  in  a few  moments  more  we 
were  threading  the  dark  forest,  which,  under 
Dan's  guidance,  seemed  to  possess  a tolerably 
good  road. 

We  arrived  at  the  camp  just  as  its  occupants 
were  busily  engaged  in  discussing  their  evening 
meal.  The  venison  was  steaming  up  from  the 
living  coals  with  most  grateful  incense.  The 
arrival  of  Dan  was  cordially  greeted,  and  after 
having  accorded  him  the  seat  of  honor,  all  re- 
sumed the  agreeable  task  of  satisfying  appetites, 
made  doubly  keen  by  healthful  exercise  in  the 
bracing  open  air.  The  scene  presented  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  highest  degree.  The  hunters 
reclined  at  ease  in  every  possible  attitude ; some 
so  disposed  of  as  to  be  brought  into  full  blaze  of 
the  light,  while  others  sank  into  deep  shadow, 
and  formed  most  admirable  contrasts.  On  the 
outside  of  the  circle  were  the  attentive  hounds, 
erect  upon  their  hind  quarters,  and  eying  with 
most  petitioning  expression  every  mouthful  of 
food  consumed  by  their  masters.  Occasionally 
these  faithful  servants  of  the  chase  would  be  re- 
warded with  a bone,  which  would  cause  a mo- 
mentary scrambling  and  growling,  and  then  they 
would  recover  their  knowing,  observing  looks. 
Meanwhile  the  conversation  among  the  bipeds 
assumed,  of  course,  a professional  turn,  and  was 
illustrative  of  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  the 
hunter’s  life. 

Captain  Wild,  always  remarkably  attentive 
to  his  guests,  but  for  the  moment  absorbed  in 
tucking  away  innumerable  pieces  of  broiled 
venison  under  his  capacious  vest,  having  “load- 
ed up,”  he  chimed  in  as  follows:  “Your  char- 
acter of  the  bear  is  all  very  well ; he  is  not  only 
the  knowingest  animal  in  the  woods,  but  he  has 

a nice  sense  of  honor,  and  will  forgive  an  in- 
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embankment;  at  the  same  instant  the  bear  came 
nfi  with  cveiy  hair  cm  end,  ami  his  ears  crowded 
down  close  to  his  head.  First,  he  made  a feint 
at  Aaron,  then  a pass  at  Moses ; but  getting  con- 
fused, by  not  knowing  them  apart,  he  concluded 
he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  jmmputg 
on  the  wrong  man>  and  so  he  let  ’em  both  off; 
and  that,”  said  the  Cajitmn,  draining  off  his 
tumbler  of  daret  and  assuming  a knowing  look. 

an  eri- 


jury  rather  than  take  revenge  on  the  wrong 
person.  Oh,  you  may  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
I say,  but  it  is  a fact  nevertheless!  You  all 
know  Moses  and  Aaron  Giggin,  twin  brothers, 
who  look  so  much  alike  that  their  father  nev- 
er knew  them  apart  except  when  they  were  to- 
gether. One  day  they  were  out  among  the  dew- 
berry hills  hunting  bear,  when  Aaron  chased 
an  * old  he*  up  what  he  thought  was  a rat  ing 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  ‘a  wash,’  and  instead 
of  opening  into  the  low  lands,  just  closed  up 
with  a chunk  of  a precipice  sixty  feet  high. 
The  bear  couldn’t  climb  up  the  steep  bank,  so 
ho  made  a * back  track/  and  the  * twin'  had  to 
take  to  his  heels  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Dow  n 
‘the  wash’  the  two  ran,  making  excellent  time, 
but  the  lieax  had  the  heels,  and  was  about  to 
give  his  enemy  a hug,  when  the  unfortunate 
victim  hollowed  our,  ‘ Ob,  Moses,  if  you  have 
uny  love  for  your  brother,  put  in,  and  divide  this 
light!*  Moses  heard  the  call,  and,  in  coining  to 
the  rescue,  literally  foiled  down  the  sides  of  the 


“is  what  I call  proper  self-respect,  and 
dence  of  gentlemanly  consideration  worthy  of 
all  praise ; and  now,”  concluded  the  speaker, 
“let  Jim  Wicker  tell  us  bow  his  head  got  eo 
bald* 

Jim  Wiekcv  was  a comical -looking  fellow, 
with  a very  young  face,  but  by  reason  of  having 
no  hair,  he  looked  very  old  from  his  cye-bro*  * 
alt  the  war  round  to  the  hack  of  his  neck.  He 
was  very  sensitive  about  the  defect,  and  was 
somewhat  celebrated,  from  a light  he  had  with 
a traveling  agriculturist,  who,  ujron  being  oafced 
!»y  Jim,  “What  would  cause  his  hair  to  guo* 


BEAItS  ARt)  ^BAJl4fUKTi2ve. 


eifiai  ^4  ynfo.  ftt  Aw. 

OiTH  1 ifjjflilv, 6 «U  &■  hi  • *i  tyOJZ  tWO  year* 

ago,  ja$t  .after  the  crop  *tm*  l vm* 

>j(Vt  a * erVU  tmiitYay when  jfght  ii>rx 
€iut*y*r  jjn$t  hack  jt»f ' Bill 
ttoh,  lfc;*t  I hivei’d  a temhiu  ^enn)  mWgfe,  tend.  I 
erupt  lip,  and  'jjfoked-  tnW  a faUeit  .tree,  »nd 
*JiW  should  i see  but~h«fc.  hvo 'old  heV 
in4  over  a pumpkin  and  ium  notin’  ears?  They 
stood  up  and  came  the  scientific  Wiin'  filler, 
oecoatart&lly'  tncking&^h  other  aside  of  the  beudt 
«rni  giving  Mack  eyes a&d  bloody  uos&ri  then 
titty  dench^d  and  tod  u rvnigl i end  tumid©, 
worst  not  ftny  tight  I ever  seed  down  at 

Myer^s.  1 tack  side*  wt  vaone,  and  gym©d 
tumid  o*pranng  that  the  llttbv ^ feilou  would 
whip.  That  the  two  had  it.  round  and  toiimi, 
and  over  and  umlec,  when  the  Tig,  fallow  wetii 
to  gouging,  and  1 crifed  <*u&  ‘XuriT  bun 
little  un%  ami  get  hi*  loot  in  ycutr  v ‘ ^3r. 
you  don't; ':  the  fellow  Hang  out." 

•“  Who  sung  out.  Tilde  Tim  ?'  mquijr^d  far- 
tain  Wild,  some  of  the  loot’s  at  ttio  same  time 
whistling* 

“The  bar  sung  out/4  J8didTTnrie Tim,’ not  the 
least  coufu*mlr  at  the  same  time  assuming  a 
w: reruinous  look-K  “ The  bar^-  you  see, 4 4 dlda*  t 
soy  the  'vurd£y  but  just  cocked  hlar  ear,  when  the 
liftfe  un'  did  get  the  walloper's  fist l m tween  hi* 
grinders ; nmi  $ek  a fuss  Tito  dirt  flew  about 
from  the  ex i ra  U cks*  and  1 to]  ierg  they,  would 
ho'  diaxtpfaarcvi  in  hole  of  their  mv*n  digging  $£. 
1 hain’t  put  in  my  a«y  »b,  ond  just  tuvk  the  Idg 
fellow  in  the  gizziml  Vrifcb  old  * ilarkaWar^  llmt 
bad  a good  bullet  inside,  and  four  buck-shot 
chambered  as  snug  e*  pefel  iu  a jrotL  The  bar?, 
in  the  exdn^neitt  didn't  hear  the  gun*  not  *#*»/? 
we?  the  old  tf  «*  Shobght  he'd  got  a severe  dig  in 
ilia;. breadbasket  from  hi*  ^ntagmdst,  and  ifotu 
the  luinJer,  t«ui  ib©  little  un’  feta  him  give  up. 
ttud  gut  a new  total,  nod  struck  the  old  fellow 
auuyUbiV  then  ton  deiil/erandy  uie|  no  the  ros*. 


on  his  shining  pwli,  was  advised  u>  cover  v+zt 
the  top  of  his  bead  with  guano,  and  jdfrofc  it 
down  in  crab  grass."  But  Jim  woiiltLufc  qnhr* 
i*l  with  Captain  Wild,  far  thm  gspriernim  w as 
cm  drily  the  host  of  die  /hrV.V  but  alr^i 

bad  i he  key  of  all  “the  r^fitHhmentkn  in  hk 
possession;  so  without  he^hniinu  he  euligluetied 
hia  andinary  after  ibis  fash  ioji; 

“Von  see  the  bar  always  did  keep  rnvtber 
scarce  1>out  oiy  frealp,  arid.  I was  always  rubbing 
in  one  thing  and  another  to  fotch  it  out,  for  I 
was  siirtm  the  rdot»  wasn’t  dea^  though  thar 
was  ]tuie  to  be  seen  above  tho  gtound.  I’d 
heard  of  barVgwjiuie^  and  bought  a grill  on  in 
bottlev ; but  I it  was  nothing  hot  bogV- 

lard  and  mutlon  trdler;  so  1 thought  I would 
hare  the  genuine  anuie,  and  I got  old  Dap  to 
go  out  and  kill  sometlung  for  my  e«j«eeia}  ben- 
efit. Dan  fold  me  it  was:  in  the  spring,  and. 
that  th<5  bar  vraji  in  bad  health  and  our  of  sun- 
son;  but  I believed  he  was  frying  \>*  quiz  me, 
a tu]  wouldn't  take  no  for  Hn  answer.  A ^hon 
bunt  fiWchcd  a crittur  at  bayy  ui<d  !D^ih  ^y  & 
■fthot  iti  the  ykahs  ; wived  tho  ^untuni hut  the 
bur  unut  to  a bad  comiiti0i1i,  ft>r  liO  looked  a& 
xoedy  ^u  old  i’jiumfri  jliietlc,  niid  be  hwl 
bkriliy  ile  fcuongb  m him  to  khep  hik  j'iutR  from 
squeaking*  but  \vlwt  he  did  have  I gob  iwrd"; 
and  ^trfin^erH,"  said  dim-,  looking  sorrowfully 
nnxnd  .tm  Mte  company*  u in  two  dayat  what  lit- 
tle bar  1 hud  commenced  fttlUbg  lU*d  u 
w*cuk  I >ras  as*  bald  as  fit  gnjhd,»ttrri>J*  lltus  iviis 
right;  the  varmint  wa*  a ^htnlding  hiintelf,  nod 
fcuad  nothing  in -'him  h«t  'har  tbtiiding  i/^-ond  i)»e 
e.on?eqm*noe  U,  t oq n't  in  thv  dark  ted  tuy  haad 
from  a dried  grtijrd,  if  X depend  0<s  feelfttV 

“ Bar  said  old  Dun  at  the  cohclo^idn 
n>f  WiekcrA  «torv,  “«  besh  in  course,  in  the 
fall  v in  tire  spring  the  Van&inf  i» Jhit  out  of  bus 
nap,  ami  the  fir^t  thing  1m  does  is  to  get  cluur 
of  his  edd  coaT  he  eats  yarbi*  as  makes  the 
fear  all  fall  od7,  so  tb»«  in  the  fall  he  comer  out 
ru>  black  as  a coal,  and  &*  sliinV  as  glazed  pow- 
der- Coreh  a l»Arv  then,  when  he  has  had  n 
coruRuhi  to  hide  irt,  arid  bis  «fuir  rib?  tost©  like 
tftain'  zafa  Jfoihhf  a bar  lovc^  tuore  iban  green 
1 have  zee n the  car- 


com,  ^xcseipt'  young  pig. 
muis  brcKak  xrtf  ilie  Atrip  ofiT  the  lmsk,  and 
&ett  the  corn  tus  haudv  n?  1 could  do.  A bar 
will  sometime*  guthef  op  a pile  of  eai>,  and 
c^rry  them  to  an  mitiiig-placo,  and  chow  Vip  up 
til  hb  leisure.  IF  be  is  4 little inu;  be  will  hjnkrik 
down  tlie  ,sialks  to  gather  them if  he  is  « ^11 
hat:;  life  Umt*  fto'  fiiltS  off  without  K>  KUlih 
trouble.  The  fet  \m±  nre  Tipping  ariiumls, 
a M it  thfey  could  talk  would  gire  ik$  vufinf  idews 
of  thu  wood  ft  llorAt  dream  of— ^ ^.tuI  in  hh 
Abrupt,  way,  he  eoftcludcil : “IVe  seen  n '!.r*r 
•dim bing  u Virginur  fence  with  «n  frrui- 
fai  rostin"  ears,  and  ticv«r 'tripping  n 
Tluv  last  nsinark  called  forth  Thr?ic  Tjm, 
who  never  *ihywrd  any  one  fi.  ;*  ^lv*'  more  than 
life  did  or  could,  am!  c<f  rtiiuUy  assent  I ng  t***  ni  l 
that  tic  heard,  with  an  ^uivocnl  e$pt*sAioti 
that  would  throw  a d‘Wihl  over  tnub  iwpif,  be 
related  an  inculeijft  |hat  c:\mc  under  lus  per- 
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in’  ears  in  his  left  arm,  and  patting  the  pump- 
kin on  his  head,  he  walked  off,  clomb  over  a 
high  fence,  and  disappeared  in  the  swamp.” 

“And  that  is  a fact,  is  it?”  asked  several 
listeners,  without  concealing  their  incredulity. 

44  Sartin,”  said  Uncle  Tim,  helping  himself 
to  the  contents  of  a stone  jug  near  by, 44  sartin 
it's  a fact ; I've  got  the  big  bar  skin  at  home, 
under  my  bed  now,  and  I showed  Zack  Taylor 
the  very  next  morning  the  place  whar  the  bar 
got  over  the  fence;  in  coorse  it's  a fact.  I 
said  it” 

This  last  remark  called  forth  such  a loud  laugh 
from  Uncle  Tim's  hearers,  that  old  Dan  had  to 
interfere  by  remarking  that  such  noises  wonld 
scare  away  all  the  game  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
hint  from  such  exalted  authority  immediately 
restored  things  to  a cheerful  silence. 

As  the  night  advanced,  one  by  one  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  announced  their  intention  to 
sleep,  by  wrapping  their  blankets  around  them. 
As  the  hours  wore  on,  the  fire  was  replenished, 
showing  there  was  always  an  eye  open  in  the 
camp.  The  occasional  cry  of  an  owl  only  broke 
the  silence,  save  when  they,  with  almost  noise- 
less wing,  flitted  near  the  flame,  and  roused  the 
dogs  by  the  momentary  intrusion.  With  the 
earliest  dawn  the  hunters  were  up,  and  exam- 
ining their  weapons,  soon  started  for  the  dense 
cane-brakes  in  the  vicinity.  Old  Dan,  who  had 
been  so  quiet  the  night  previous,  now  roused 
himself,  and  by  common  consent  took  charge 
of  the  hunt.  In  the  course  of  a few  moments 
his  superiority  was  cordially  acknowledged,  and 
his  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 

There  being  no  horses  in  the  crowd,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  take  an  active  part  in 
“the  drive,”  and  Old  Dan  pronounced  it  un- 
necessary, as  there  were  signs  enough  on  the 
trees  and  ground  to  satisfy  his  experienced  eye 
that  game  was  plenty.  After  crossing  one  or 
two  lagoons,  the  hunters  came  to  a 44  window,” 
and  among  the  matted  limbs  of  trees  and  cane 
the  dogs  halted,  and  every  one  became  excited 
at  the  prospect  of  rousing  the  bear. 

No  one  can  watch  the  intelligent  companion 
of  man  without  interest,  and  more  particularly 
when  wanned  by  the  chase  into  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers.  The  pack  was  com- 
posed of  old  and  young — some  full  of  experi- 
ence, others  all  impudence  and  impetuosity. 
Those  just  past  puppyhood,  and  out  for  their 
first  season,  scampered  up  and  down  the  hol- 
lows and  breaks,  yelping  at  every  shrub  and 
stump,  indiscriminately  44  opening”  upon  the 
scent  of  a rabbit,  cat,  or  any  other  inferior  ani- 
mal that  might  have  passed  along  the  previous 
night.  The  older  ones  went  about  their  work 
with  all  the  decorum  of  serious  business — im- 


patient, yet,  while  uncertain,  expressing  them- 
selves with  subdued  growls.  A practiced  eye 
might  select  the  master-spirit — some  grave  old 
fellow,  with  a wrinkled  neck  and  scarred  skin, 
evidences  of  many  a hard  fight.  Often,  indeed, 
would  you  hear  the  suppressed  and  sharp  bark 


from 
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but  all  were  unheeded 


until 44  Leader”  wonld  announce  the  trail  found. 

The  hunters,  all  expectation,  watched  with  con- 
stantly-increasing anxiety  these  preliminaries; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  Old  Dan's  cau- 
tions, would  urge  the  dogs  on,  by  calling  their 
names,  and  addressing  them  as  if  they  were  in- 
telligent beings.  An  old  dog,  named  Wolf,  in 
whose  mongrel  form  could  be  traced  the  mixed 
breed  of  the  common  deer-hound  and  coarse 
mastiff,  curiously  blending  in  his  face  the  long 
nose,  so  powerful  in  scent,  and  the  low,  broad 
forehead  and  underhung  jaw  of  the  mere  brute, 
forming  the  real  bear  dog,  was  evidently  the  fa- 
vorite with  Dan  and  the  crowd  generally. 

44  Wolf  isn’t  as  fast  os  Leader  to  get  into  a 
fight,”  said  Uncle  Tim  ; 44  but  once  it's  coming 
off,  ho  does  his  business  beautiful.”  At  this 
instant  a sleek  hound,  named  Spring,  a lithe 
creature,  that  was  nosing  daintily  the  fallen 
leaves,  opened  with  full  cry,  and  started  off,  all 
the  young  dogs  at  his  heels.  Leader  and  Wolf, 
however,  disregarded  the  signal,  and  Old  Dan 
kicked  back  some  of  the  dogs,  exclaiming: 

44  Wait,  you  young  varmints,  until  your  betters 
give  the  signal ! If  you  should  suddenly  come 
on  a warm  bear  trail,  it  would  take  your  har 
off !”  Suddenly  and  simultaneously  Leader  and 
Wolf  opened,  and,  side  by  side,  disappeared 
in  the  dark  44  break.” 

Old  Dan  watched  the  demonstration  for  a 
moment,  and  throwing  “Confessor”  across  his 
shoulder,  was  about  to  follow,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  take  more  than  a 6tep  or  two,  Wolf 
came  back,  snuffing  the  air;  then  lowering  his 
head  for  a moment,  he  gave  forth  a prolonged 
cty,  and  with  a heavy  lope,  took  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent route  from  the  rest  of  the  dogs. 

The  manoeuvre  was  a singular  one ; the  hunt- 
ers saw  that  something  was  wrong,  but  Old  Dan 
was  in  ecstasies ; he  fairly  sprang  into  the  air,  as 
he  gave  a whoop  of  encouragement  to  Wolf,  who, 
he  said,  had  44  the  trail”  and  44  the  lead.”  The 
pack,  already  confused,  and  hearing  the  voice 
of  Dan,  now  came  plunging  past,  as  they  re- 
traced their  steps.  The  hunters,  with  eyes 
flashing,  followed  on;  the  cane  cracked  and 
bent  beneath  their  tread,  while  the  sounds  of 
the  trusty  dogs  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in  the 
distance,  and  gradually  fell  upon  the  ear  like 
the  cadences  of  a mellow  horn  saluting  the  now 
uprising  sun. 

Dan,  perfectly  understanding  the  country  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  pursued,  stated  where 
the  dogs  would  probably  come  upon  his  den, 
and  struck  off  into  an  Indian  lope,  followed  by 
the  crowd  of  hunters  as  best  they  could.  In  a 
short  time  they  were  all  brought  to  a halt  by  a 
swift-running  stream,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a thickly- wooded  island.  The  dogs  had  already 
reached  it,  and  could  be  seen  running  up  and 
down  in  wild  confusion,  but  gradually  they  nar- 
rowed their  circle,  and  Dan  pronounced  the  bear 
roused,  but  still  in  his  bed.  It  was  a moment 
of  intense  interest,  for  if  the  animal  had  once 
come  to  bay,  there  was  no  telling  the  late  of 
some  of  the  dogs  before  their  masters  could 
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Mikth  them  y hut  ali  were  relived  by  iheaight 
<6f  a b&ar  rushing  out  from  the  matted  vines  arid 
fAlhm  tr^A,  uml  jumping  mi$  the  he 

had  Already  seemed  tho  htmt«if&  and  took  >in 
opposite  direction,  llw  4o$*  in  full  sty  m his 
heels,  . - / _ > : v . -0 * -• ;’\ • > ; *< 

By  the  pcrulsimty  of  this  grotimf  the  :hh  faral 
only  circled  rounds  and  roaferpteutjy,  m spue 
of  nil  im  &*fcr*iofia,  Was  tunf&t  hit  from  h is  pur- 
suers. After  giving  iedhiatwius  ihfit  satisfied 
the  hunters  liiHi  Ho  had  t re^iitmCty  £0injj  at  hay, 
he  finally,  a>  if  in despair,  ran  up  the  trunk  of 
m immense  tree,  and  disappeared  wtthiti. 

The  dogaycllcd;  ifthd  scratched  at  *lm  foot  of 
the  ret  rear  until  juafeetiy  exhausted,  and  when 
the  hunters  came  up  they  Jay  around  the  opening 
they  had  partially  made  among  the  nmfcjy  punt- 
ing and  blowing,  yet  ready  ?tt;  any  •m«nncr»t  to 
“pitch  in*  3 he  possibility.-  of  the  bear  “tree- 
tog*'  bad  not  been  pnrvidedfufy-  and  thcH?  wits 
not  in  the  crowd  an  &xf  ami  tl?p  dud  in  the 
Fairy  f£t&n  was  too  dull  ami  light  t o be  of  much 


practical  benefit*  A consul tetiori  of  war  was 
held,  and  it  wax  agreed-  U>  hudd  u <ui\  nmi 
smoko  the  enemy  oui  ufT.i*  hiding  pUce,  3V 
carry  out  tlii^  ploi/  '■(%&*  f^rfeeiiv,  Wpo  4$  th« 
hunters  nimfci  a df  tha  tfppcr 

limbs  of  the <1«$| bunseff  of thn 
pm&ibili|y  of  drbpj^ngvr/fcij45«|j  pieces  «f  Aaci & 
down  the  trunk.  The  rhouhtai  them  were 
brirnda  MifSejentfy  ignited  to  answer  tho  pur- 
pose* a gyape  vfnJu  wait  u wl  for  a tope,  to  draw 
them  mto  tbh  t^)c>  a^d  precipiteledT  they 
could  bo  heard  ffcuiitig  down  ward,  la  the 
mean  while,  t-hu  opening  below  was  enlarged 
tfnul  A vouched  ^ tbiholl^K  and  the  bear,  to 
the  joy  of  all,  was  heard  to  gtt>wl 

Tlie  dogs  now  alternately  took  turns  in  trying 


to  get  at  Bruin,  arid  sm;ceedtf4l  in  -getting  their 
bodies  half  ouf  of  sighk  Wolf,  tiw  tbc^ybadb 
cst  in  tho  comest,  was  first  to  mteh  tbfe  feitfv 
which  he  seised  by  the  jaw,  A fe  roblh  at  niggle 
ensued.  The  opening  was  ftmunutely  teo  *mall 
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upon  the  Mran^be^  rcjiieil  atsir,  marie  ;<L.i 
jrrasp.  T>'ith  hfS  (HaKsf  and  fell  into  & ctfrteli'Jutf; 
teoeatlb  oml*  to  rbe?urpns»  vf  ?Jl^  could  W ^isk 
COYOmi  ^ttsori^r  tte  opening  the  iutenrervigpr 
foliage  <]iiletW  iiVA  6<!om:hip^  nrHruifc:, 

Jus  tend  thm  $?  ■■&&.  Jiarky  seefocMl  to 

cuhnly  survey  his  ^iguuex  .vrlm  wtirtr  forking 
and  shouting  telw.  ' /•  ></  - . 

^ Knvc^  taki  J>Ati,  odsk  fT  -tti&fjrnsfceni  *dtfj  hk 
w a lit  of  micros  ‘MiUxc  aWoy  With  your  dbufcjfc 
barb/*  P^.foro  the  :dd  amu  cotfld  finish  tnirt- 
ing  the  Kugge^rkm,  *,hats  were  fifed,  and 

were  cooMrmeu  m rapidly  .fts  the  portios  eoubl 
load,.  hut  it?e  tear  tv  its  still  immovable* 

*"  Why  ilont  you  ftfeJt  h tin  down  r"'  said  'Arm, 
wiping;  out  the  interior, of  :ius  piece  with  sotoc 
row.  tf  Give  it  to  him  in  !iig;;fotf&  and  ham*; 
lhey  niu’c  mortal  |«itm,  but  be  st«»,  pep- 
pering all  day.” 

■Bung^-baug-^hanB  wvnt  the  fowling, 
Captain  Wihly  who  had  been  ftfctfeerjy  fiifitew 
ever  mace  the  deaiVof  hW  fevonhs, 
otik  determined  togiveite  mdsbiug  afti>h  wte& 
ha  turned  imddenly  to  Old  Dan.  and  ^M.  ^’  Why 
that  bear  hasn't  got  as  much  life  its  a iifsp  iVnat^. 

ufa  course, n ««td  ; Cdni^cr 

knock  it  out  of  hbrn>  but  m>  martyr,  ymrVs  £*•$ 
plenty  of  powder*  so  make  a sieve  flf  th#  lu«->.  ' 
A general  laugh  etv*uedt In.  which  the  did  boat- 
er joined,  for  he  had,  occordi««  to  bis  notion  ft. 
disgraced  the  weapon  he  jjMfr  smidft  disliked,  *i/<S 
.tfmiicuted  the  superior  jirecbion  and  poswtif 
his  favorite  rifle,  and  hi*  r Humph  Wn.9  e&mplcie. 

It  was  the  work  of  hut  a fw  moment*  $&'• 
one  of  the  party  to  climb'  tho  iree  And  'dfcpft*-' 
wssa-  the  Itatfta  iHuly  front  it*  restinp-j?)**’**  ti 
beung  necampn&tedV  Nktttitf*1  lutnher^g  U> 
earth  with  a f^yrettefc  mate  v*err  thing  nim- 
ble. The  dogs,  which  had  been  awaiting  the  re* 


ing  nil  (us  strength,  he  tore  himself  loose,  break- 
ing pff  Wolfs  “holding  tooth”  by  the  force. 
The  hunter*  hero  tmdkavored  to  intcrfea%  but 
Wolf  'the-  War,  waiting 

for  the  rrtlAfk>  wiped  hta  paw  oemss  the  brav^ 
tiiig^t  hikuHj  h‘Yiko  ?t  itx  i»A  if  it  w’C*n?  paper,  and 
dragging  the  body  ra  tiun,  lay  down  upon  it 
and  by  h u<  imuirnse  w*:'igtit  pressed  ont  the  hist 
lingering  bve/dh. 

This  eauf.Urophi>  ^a.«  perfectly  underwood  b\ 
all  present  5 tears- fairly  Maned  irt  Urn. )e  Tin/? 
eye^V  M he  crieil  «ut^  d ihl  gi%tuy^3>il>5  horn, 
tf»f  u sharp  fhH  InfaruAt  tree  Wytyi  -1” 

Ono  nr  twrj  pUiut^d  fcJh?'tr  gipta 
with  ibe  iotention  of  firing  fnsldo  ftt,  jayidi>mt 
but  QM  I>su  interfered  : 4;  St'*  tt*  uso,”  Snid  he, 
with  chanutensticcrwAlne^f? ; u it**  nti  ma  wait- 
ing your  shot  and  your  meat  at  the  same  time; 
finakc  tha  varmint  ont  on  some  tanmR  nml  let's 
have  his  tHYeasa  in  sight  ^ gful  with  this  udyiro, 
he  com  me  a/ ed  for  the  first  time  earnestly  the 
work  of  u^pu^?om  ,lpraf|tering  up  tit o ’fiW  BWt? 

rgd  'ftWni*  hhd  ordering  drieU  Itutvgs?  to  be 
hroughh  Oi  l ftah;.'i:uitice-birftf^i;  them  ut  thertH>t 
of  the  irt*e,  uiid  fUbUtr/g  item  into  a flame  with 
his  hat,  very  simii  gnu  died  his  assistants  with 
the  evidence  of  smoke  lazily  curling  out  of  what 
might  he  termed  the  huge  forest  chimney. 

Ab  liiMi  the  dried  ratten  wood  of  the  mtcrior 
shat  into  a hht7.e,  and  the  tear  came  rushing  out 
at  the  top,  Inn  jaws*  rovered  with  foam,  his  eyes 
Tdirtded  with  the  smoke,  ami  his  once  glossy 
siini  rmued  ; noth  fug  could  exceed 
hi^  apiumr^nr:'?  of  rerror  ted  impotent  auger! 

A*  h>  he^bued  upon  one  of  the  braw-ny 
iitutiw,  in  orJer  10  itrrtrngg  his  confuted  ideas, 
pre|i^m^ry  to  a desperate  leap,  Old  Dan  fby 
com hion  ean^nr.  not  Interfered  wetli)  raised  his 
rilio  ttn<I4^ed.  The  fce^tf  epmng upward>  struck 
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suit,  now  sprang  upon  the  bear,  and  tore  it  for 
a moment  to  their  hearts  content;  but  soon 
finding  that  there  was  no  resistance,  skulked 
away  from  it  with  evident  mortification. 

A shovel  and  an  ax  by  this  time  had  arrived 
from  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  by  the  judicious  use 
of  both  the  body  of  poor  Wolf  was  reached,  and 
being  hauled  upon  the  green  turf,  was  decently 
disposed  of,  preparatory  to  an  honorable  burial. 
Uncle  Tim  insisted  upon  digging  the  grave,  and 
after  the  body  of  the  once  faithful  animal  was 
hidden  away  in  its  last  resting-place,  he  leaned 
over  his  spade,  and  addressing  the  dogs,  which 
were  induced  to  gather  round  him,  supposing 
he  was  hunting  for  game,  Uncle  Tim  said : 

“Wolf  was  born  nobody  knows  whar,  and 
was,  as  a puppy,  glad  to  live  in  the  quarters.  He 
never  had  a far  chance  as  a pup,  but  he  fout 
himself  into  notice  as  soon  as  he  got  big.  His 
mother  was  a true  hound,  and  you  could  a’  made 
a silk  purse  of  her  ears,  if  you  can’t  of  a sow’s ; 
but  Wolf's  tuck  too  much  after  his  daddy,  and 
the* bull  in  him  made  him  over-fond  of  a fight. 
*Twas  no  use  his  sticking  his  head  into  the 
bar's  mouth ; he  had  no  chance.  I've  known 
Wolf,  gentlemen’* — and  Uncle  Tim  addressed 
his  human  auditors  with  almost  as  much  feel- 
ing as  he  did  the  dogs — “I’ve  known  Wolf, 
gentlemen,  to  whip  off  a hull  pack  from  a dead 
bar,  and  sit  by  it  alone  until  the  hunters  came 
up.  Ef  there  is  any  truth  in  Indian  stories, 
Wolf  will  have  a good  master  and  plenty  of 
game  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds." 

“ Thar  is  truth  in  them,"  said  Old  Dan,  with 
reverence — and  the  last  tribute  paid  to  a once 
faithful  companion  of  man  was  at  an  end. 

THE  ARAUCANIANS.* 

IN  the  year  1849  an  expedition  was  sent  out 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  making  astronomical  and  scientific 
observations  in  Chili.  For  three  years  the 
members  of  this  expedition  were  so  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  calculations  that  they  had  little 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  that 
southern  country.  In  fact,  they  were  scarcely 
able,  during  all  the  time,  to  set  foot  outside  of 
the  capital.  When  their  duties  drew  to  a close, 
Lieutenant  Smith,  one  of  their  number,  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  make  a tour  into  the 
interior,  with  the  special  purpose  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  unconquered  Araucanians,  perhaps 
the  only  tribe  of  Indians  upon  our  continent 
who  have  made  any  permanently  successful  op- 
position to  the  encroachments  of  their  Euro- 
pean invaders. 

In  January,  1853,  our  traveler,  accompanied 
a single  attendant,  left  the  City  of  Concep- 
cion, and  set  out  on  his  tour,  in  spite  of  the 
kindly  warnings  of  his  Chilian  friends,  who 
drew  fearful  pictures  of  the  hardship  and  perils 
of  a journey  to  the  country  of  these  indomitable 
savages. 


• The  A raucan&m* ; or,  Sotr*  of  a Tour  among  the  In- 
dian Tribe*  qf  Southern  Chili.  By  Kdmoxt>  Rrort 
Fmitii,  of  tho  V.  8.  N.  Astronomical  Expedition  in  ChilL 
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Their  first  night  at  Gualqui,  gave  no  very 
favorable  omens  of  the  comfort  to  be  expected 
on  the  journey.  The  jtosada  was  a cane-built 
hut,  thatched  with  straw  and  plastered  with 
mud.  It  contained  two  rooms,  of  which  the 
outer  served  as  a general  shop  for  the  SAle  of 
the  few  articles  which  the  tastes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants demanded,  and  their  means  allowed  them 
to  purchase.  The  inner  room,  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  accommodation  of  travelers,  was  a 
dark  hole,  of  which  the  door  served  as  well  the 
purpose  of  a window.  The  floor  was  of  the 
solid  earth.  In  one  corner  was  a frame  cover- 
ed with  a bull’s  hide,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  a bed,  and  this  was  the  sole  article  of 
furniture.  This  poverty  of  sleeping  accommo- 
dation may  partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  this  balmy  climate  travelers  usually  prefer 
the  Indian  mode  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
wrapped  up  in  their  ponchos. 

A candle  was  brought  from  the  shop  outside, 
but  a candlestick  was  a refinement  in  luxury 
quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  Chilena 
who  did  the  honors  of  the  hostlery.  But  ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the  good 
dame  soon  contrived  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
Giving  the  candle  a gentle  inclination  to  one 
side,  she  suffered  a torrent  of  melted  tallow  to 
run  down ; when  a smart  dab  of  the  softened 
surface  against  the  rough  wall,  fixed  it  securely 
in  its  place. 

It  seems  to  be  a general  law,  all  over  the 
world,  that  the  accommodations  of  an  inn  shall 
be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  promises  of  the  publican.  The  sounding 
flourish  of  mine  host  of  Gualqui,  “Any  thing 
you  like,  Sefiores,"  in  reply  to  a question  as  to 
what  could  be  furnished  for  supper,  when  close- 
ly scrutinized,  dwindled  down  to  chicken  broth 
and  jerked  beef.  In  answer  to  a modest  query 
as  to  the  possibility  of  adding  eggs  to  the  bill 
of  fare,  it  was  stated  that  in  this  particular  lo- 
cality the  articles  in  question  “rode  on  horse- 
back.” This,  which  upon  the  surface  appeared 
to  be  the  announcement  of  a new  fact  in  nat- 
ural history,  was  merely  a poetical  way  of  an- 
nouncing that  at  Gualqui  eggs  were  scarce  and 
dear. 

Supper  was  followed  by  a dish  of  mate,  the 
South  American  tea.  The  venerable  dame 
brought  into  the  room  a pan  of  lighted  char- 
coal, which  she  kept  a-glow  by  briskly  fanning 
it  with  a fold  of  her  under,  and  perhaps  only 
garment.  The  tea  apparatus  consisted  of  a box 
with  two  compartments — one  containing  sugar, 
and  the  other  holding  powdered  mate,  a gourd, 
and  a tin  tube  with  a perforated  bulb.  A lump 
of  burnt  sugar  was  put  into  the  gourd,  followed 
by  a handful  of  mate;  boiling  water  having 
been  poured  over  them,  the  tube  was  intro- 
duced. After  giving  a preparatory  suck,  to  mskc 
sure  that  the  hydraulic  apparatus  was  in  work- 
ing order,  the  dame  passed  the  dish  to  her  prin- 
cipal guest,  who  was  expected,  after  having  him- 
self imbibed,  to  pass  it  to  his  comrades. 

Traveling  in  Chili  is  much  embarrassed  by  the 
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peculiarity  of  the  streams 
to  be  crossed.  Sweeping  . 

straight  down  from  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  An- 
des, their  velocity  in  the 
rainy  season  is  so  great 
that  to  maintain  bridges  is 
an  affair  of  no  small  diffi- 
culty. Permanent  bridge**,  ' 

in  fact,  are  quite  unknown,  - 

except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  capital. 

Hut  a sort  of  suspension 

bridge  is  common.  These 

puerile*  de  limbra,  or  “ sh ftk- 

ing  bridges,”  are  ruddy 

enough  constructed.  A 

narrow  place  in  the  stream 

is  selected,  and  two  stout 

poles  are  set  tip  on  ei-  ^ 

ther  bank.  Two  cables 

made  of  hide  are  stretch-  jjjp? 

ed  across  from  the  foot  of 
these  posts  ,*  these  serve 
as  string-pieces.  Over  the 
tops  of  the  posts  two  other  cables  are  extend- 
ed, the  ends  of  which  are  firmly  secured  to  the 
ground  At  some  distance.  These  arc  the  chains 
of  the  suspension  bridge,  and  the  upper  and 
lower  cables  ure  connected  together  by  ropes 
of  hide.  The  floor  of  the  bridge  consists  of 
canes  and  brushwood  laid  transversely  across 
the  lower  cables. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  induce  a nvule  to  in- 
trust his  precious  person  to  one  of  these  frail 
structures.  An  infinite  number  of  persuasive 
arguments,  consisting  of  kicks  and  pounding*, 
tagging*  at  the  cars,  and  scientific  twistings  of 
the  tail,  are  necessary  to  overcome  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  animal.  At  length  the  mule,  re- 
versing the  philosophy  of  Hamlet,  concluding  it 
Vo  be; better  For  hint  to 
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put  Utmtilf  under  zhc  gpkUnce  of  one  Don 
l*anial<5otj  name  wa«  abbre- 

viated, Don  iHiuru— :a  viHMUu  worthy  y ho  U*d 
often  mude,  ^ m s «mong  fie  In, 

dbrns,  nnd  vriw  mfylf  t<?  .W‘  agmn* 

In  onlerlifat  fcbtldgh*  b£5Ure  tff  an 
Htmcted  , Vt  mha  Vlcemed  neet's^ry -'bt 

Don  J/auta  that  our  author  should  man ^ 
Boeuvo  the.  friendship  of  Mafuu,  the,  j-rincj^t 
chitif  of . i he’  Armican t«tns?  and  for  this  jnirpj&ar 
be  concocted  a st&ry  to  account  for  the 

It  ac.eins  that,  many  years  sgb*  doriug  tie 
>v/tr  of  independence,  « Hpnuiani  warned  %>?£* 
Sad  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Ipdittua*  and  fowl 
hecoTpe a *£rei if  favorite  witlv  Mafiin . In  coarse, 
of  thrve  V”vn  returned  to  Concern  inn,  twk  to 
bjmsclf  ft  vvife.  and  reared  up  n family.  Thcogh 


:l»y  ErcjlUj.the  warrior  hard,  who  eoitrijyisod  the 
■fmtrii  pfrnost  literally  swtifd  in  Jnind,  w/itjtig  at 
night  rm  account  of  what  *.dTentare*  the  day 
had  bought,  forth.,  Ilia  %<Aiuncmtjnn  fa  be- 
yond doubt  the  tfbhtest  uurraji*tf  ip  de- 

fault nf  a hotter,  the  hpaman}*  oven  sty  to  ii-HU 
epic  '—.that  ha*  l*ea  Vttu^n  la 
tongue.  V- 

The  yiroud  emyrire  of  tin?  Mojitezutnaa  was 
speed Qy  couqnered  by  s handful  of  adventurers  j 
the  kingdom  of  the TVruvuin.  Incas  fell  at  a 
blow ; w bite  ; the  A niw  rani  ait  s irnii  ntai  n ed  for 
two  centuries  a fierce  contest  with  the  best 
forces  of  Spain,  Often  worsted  they  were  never 
subdued,  and  at  length,  i»jr } 5'St,  they  compel  lad 
the  'bctugfcry  Sjimnards  to  sue  t\ a peac&  and 
enter  into  a treaty  by  which  the  indejHjndenee 
of  Araucania  wys  acknowledged^  and  it  twain- 
tains  its  independence  to  thU  day. 

Since  Erriila  wrote,  riif  ce  centuries  agor  little 
has  been  known  to  the  world  ju  general  of  ilia 
character  md  condition  of  the  Amucnmans, 
The  wanhy : AIM  ifaliha  published  a history 
of  them  toward  the  chze  of  the  hat  coxinirr \ 
blithe  did  hltfa  ntott  than  tmti*teato  $}itc\lla** 
sounding  yerse  ltrto  v?rSr  jdwin  pro^e.  A score 
of  ream  ugo,  fctuciuifhy  Ge.rrnan, 

visited  toitr  md  fraWUhcd  an  ac- 

count of  his  travels  in  two  ponderous  Gentian 
ijiwrivs * but  few  -out:  of  his  own  country  ever 
read  his  work.  Mi>  Smith,  therefore,  is  per- 
il upe  tW  first  to  give  in  «ra?  language  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  Arimcanimu,  drawn 
/corn  person  ul  knowledge. 

The  Araucairiuns  are  siTspiclotiis  of  the  whites, 
and  allow  on ly  trMers  to  viyit  their  country. 
hT V boundaries,  our  author 


thirty  Tours  hud  elapsed,  the  rdd  ludhui  etxcr* 
Mtt«l  a friendly  recoHectiow  of  hi*  pajc-?h^d' 
eomrade.  nud  whenever  Chilian  trailer*  cnicmi 
hiH  iRuiiiiiiofis,  never  failed  to  make  imitate  iu- 
ijuiries  as  to  bin  welfare.  A*  the  two  old  nvin 
could  never  hope  in  meet  rn  pe^>i>v  ^fafdp  s*Ofc 
ea tremely  nn xiauK  to  receive  a Vi?ut  from  iht 
son  of  his  iiTicicrtt  friend. 

Sanchex  rhereiiipon  dptenuiued  iha%  osrr  Vwa- 
bee  Lieutenant  Smith  should  snake  hi, 5 trftr* 
into  the  Amueaniao  courtcry  m the  character 
of  Don  Eduardo  de  Isi  Vegrs  the  son  <*f  AIojRwV'#. 
old  cmriradc ; and  for  fear  that  hh  fd^jgn  m- 
j>ect  Uiight  betruy  him,  it  was  to  f>e  pto* 
that  he  had  just  returned  from  England*  wJulhw 
tie  bad  been  sent  when  a child  to  deceive  on 
ueatibn*  , ,ii;:\V.;v,;'  .■ 

duf:  Lientonunt  stoutly  objec^i  io  to 
scheme,  au»X  preferred  to  appear  ba  his  fru?  char  - 
acter. Dut  Don  Taiitii  adored  him  that  tL*t 
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wm  cmt  of  t Jus  question*  The  Indiana  could 
never  tie  made  to  underMsind  why  a rmoi  should 
visit.  their  eminrry  from cimoauy,  pnloss  he 
appeared  as  a trader,  or  in  some  other  plausible 
character,  they  would  lie  commend  iluit  he  was 
a spy,  niul  would  turn  hire  bark  without  kesiro- 
ticuti,  The  Vega  sdjeimYWjis  ihe  only  pracfL 
cable  one*  and  if  he  would  tint  consent  to  that, 
Don  Pint  tft  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair.  As  lur  the  'Lien tenants  scruples  about 
dieeehirig*  the  confiding  Mamm  they  were  nm> 
rnn.fi  ly  disposed  of  by  thelkm.  The;  Indians, 
he  sa  hi,  -were  thefn«nlres  atriiff t- li»vsx ntm Wouh l 
have  no  just  grounds  of  coni}iiai«t  at  being  paid 
off  in  their  own  coin- 

The  Lieut  enant  was  forced  to  yield.  lie  laid 
in  a stock  of  articles  for  pre*enls*  to  the  friends 
be  vf:\s  about  io  meet.  They  wem  not  very 
vidnahlfe*.  A half  doxen  yards  of  red  and  bine 
flannel,  n half  0ty&  of  pit  cott  on  handkerchiefs, 
a -few. pounds  of  gtes  bends,  a quantity  of  in- 
dj^O,  some  dosm*  of-  haivnonicorH  and  Jews'. 
harp?7  cmn^rised:  tbovyholeYroek  rntfaidevi  for 
pfnersi  *J^sirduttkm.  Ddsidcs  thuse  therirweve 
«-  pair  pt  diil-  ejtftt  ftjifcly  seeri 

service  sit  ?h*  Cluhan  war*;  Tbufte  wetti  *et 
apftrt  to  gfaee  the  jlusn-ioas  ghpultler*  of  tiu* 
great  Mfcfifo  himself. X . >.  ■ f- 

.Don  Fandav  who  was  bent  on  profit*  snrupud 
quantity  of  article*  for  trade  of  eon. 
siderciMy  pjere  idtriristc:  vitlw*  Shw  wcM 
tn^ieie  silv'er  spur?,  <d  th«  ^tdid  warhmapaiiip 
priced  by  the  Indiana  and  n good  *mppiy  of 
hard  dallnr*  tff  ease  they  should  dtsi  nd  Jned 

to  hnrtni.  They*  learned  eanUoU  ip  their 
dealings  with  T-hs  traders,  ?tnd  it  ^ nn  easy 
io r to  pas*  light  fif- counterfeit  money  upon 


them,  Jjfot  mlitfml  .with  tinning  and  smelling 
of  the  evil!,  a wary  old  chief  will  he  provided 
with  a pair,  of  balance*,  with  which  to  weigh 
each  dollar,  u*‘Vg  one  which  be  knows  to  he  cf 
full  weight  m the  rtijndftfd.  Keen  traders  m 
they  are,  they  outwit  th  civ  solves  in 

their  to  ruake  a:  gyxd  bargain.  <>o: 

otic  oet'animi  4x  dollars  Wits  "demanded  of  jh  Ai 
Punta  for  a pen  dm  worth  luvCftdo|i«r.  >XU3- 

IJoxv  objection.  to  the 

bo  to  ntako  payment  ho  qnhftly  tneit&iiircd 
out  si >c  spoon ful»  of  indigo.  of  >»  d.dhn*  eucb, 
As  the  value  of  the  article  vna  hut  UNnu  * 
e?ity-five  ceius*  the  trader,  e 1 
of  the  tninfyttdoo. 

All  preljininnrics  being  h mm  god,  the  party 
set  out.  And  soon  found  ihcmcehes  in  the  fer- 
frtary  of  t ho  penowned  A mueanlan^*  TM  petty 
chiefs  arc?  very  strict  in  oxActing  at  jireftfeTd  iH 
•payment  for  ilie  privilege  of  pacing  through 
their  domiinons.  Tliis  is,  however,  fur  from 
e erwhitanti-:  A .sixpenny  JewsMmrp  *tr  o f{um> 
ing  roVinn  llAudkcixbief  wus  foTind  in  bv  wufjy 
, < Afe  IJuglwb  A w;h3o  ngo. 

vde^mlnetlto  itstist  what  iiu  <1cen>v4  >vn  yiW&K 
rc.quisiti4ny  and  Attempted  io  :mfr  m wuIAku 
c^jituvitee-  hk  domand, 

and  gave  a bhiftt  ujKm  Ids  lie  no  AnawcHrig 
.not<a  rung  froxn  oJJ  et the  IruliW^  jioured 


down  like  i*  *hi‘ 

-crick  then?  *vs$  a ru A $$&&&&$$  .onO. 
a bftindiahrirg:  of  iaates  from  every  .direction. 
The  trU-Vidor-  Imndjcd  Jpjf  find  tiyk 

touched  therr  guide,  mdcr- 

i^^  t^onghr  hitn  to  givasnmwhihg,  ^y<^i 
Vtw^rtTfjn 

was  struck  wdtb  t h£  g life*  for  *n  b 


mm 


i aj?htJfn  4'XTir  tii  j:  tac^r'A^. 
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& trifle,  and  In  the  mamOeenre  of  his 
heart  presented  *hfe  chief  With  ajfcekh 
knife.,  Puttee  wav  at  once  tbade.  The 
Cattle,  overwhelmed  hy  such  cweA- 
peered  iilKiratin%  swctre  «t emal  tVi^n 
tjiliip  U>  his  heimfuettfr,  and  mrdsted 
upon  sanding  n guard  <sf  turner  to 
conduct  him  sC'end  m ilea  upon  his 
\rny*  ' / \ V • 

One  night  our  it $Y?Scrs  d ny  w piln 
before  the  hut  of  a chief,  a particular 
friend  .rsf  Don  FaiiT^v  rejoiced  ip 
the  apptdhKioTi  «#  C^ncaj-Hu^no, 
or  “Tha  Island  of  Heaven,*  Hb  ./J 

house  was  ayratfoi?:  g&od.  jtf  ffyi 

the  aVete  of  m Arauraoinn  gpiUie- 
m^n  of  the  bettur  ufeA  It  limit 
of  cane,  and  was  ecxme-  thirty  fcv Tif- 
teen  feet  m dimension^,  A hole  3n  ‘ 
the  thutchi'd  rt>6f  *erWd  the  double 
purpose  of  chimney  null  window.  Ip 
two  corner?  stood  Addclifoe-eorem]  r 
bedsteads,  nhovfc  winch  hung  ^ 

Qtt  of  tlib  househ  oh  I — heavy  silver 
fijffcfe,  end  feminine  appaffci  m embed- 
einhlo  profusion.  Close  hy  wore  two  pm#  lances,  old 
rirady  for  u»ev  though  their  Hpada  botolv  the 

mind  that  they  had  yeen  a o resents  W ice.  The  wft 
door  was  11  turned  up  wi tl?,  donuv»tlc  uteffeiifs  and  pla 
from  tho  rafters  Averlmatl  depended  ears  , of  &ro 
maize,  joints  of  meat,  strips  of  dried  piinipkin-/  dre 
strings of  yed ami  other  «scul»inw.  w 
TJuli fee-  tiie  majority  af  life countrymen,  whose  oui 
damestfo  arrangement  .savor  sm/ogly  of  the  wi-t 
tastes  of  Jg&  Smith,  “ The  fcf  the 


tlijirdfch  .forming  a *<m  of  fringe. 

A hright-ey <?4,  t r#ti psier.  whu 

was  playing  nbmit,  was;  a pame<vikc  of  J3oa 
i’nnta.  life  ^teH>ore; rhs  nnme,  At  rincr  *nt»* 
Sricftl  and  pobtieid,  of  PlyitjaH*  The  Oak  chat 
hurt*  i ri  the  Kprius/  Ihir  traveler  tried  hW 
to  I ngrarin te  himself  with  her,  bur  she  had  tre- 
iueiafy  seen  liifn  late  Off  hi*  imi,  which  *tie  htd 
evfdcuriy -s»>p'pfe«od  to  hu  an  integral  pari  of  bfe 
person,  and  w as  affected  in  much  the  same  traljr- 
that  fc  European  child  would  hsjrct'ccn  ar  m* 
ihg  e nutu  coolly  «irtsCr]fi\vjng  'hfe  head,  Hr 
dp  ferpt  tutm?  :';  tjijiu: 

* \ \ ^ . • A ;wi>r ntett riw 

> S‘  > $ }-'j\  sti^ifgcYy,  fill  41  wary  <ii> 

ta  iancc.  Ih?:*iih5a;  there  |A  ’j%- 
who 

of  the  djiv  stmppcCi  irp  i<»  a 

m t df  that  Ins:  '$$&£  tfrt 
^eerned  tlie  only  dmrvg 

liUuuf  lnm.  Inspitd  of  h;:-  ri!A^: 
fem’fiufetfchi  he  >t^jnddy-ir». 
himself  bnpy.iyT  and  n^tr  m;xk  tc 
hm>  his  head  in  mnkc  any  finbr- 
He  was  ccrtaioly  t\ 

At  fehjph  uirii  thi yfe'for  >*/*:'. 
" proaehed  the  .-grem  MaiYm*.  Tv- 

royal  riisidcnce  was  mimh  like  the 
boo^o  of  ^ jfetodL^ 

1 bat.  it  wife  mn'ch*  lar^tA  !*•  fim?- 
ift'k  -ym%  an  *hc»1.  %huh 
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served  as  a council-hall.  Along  one  side  was 
a divan  of  rough  planks,  spread  with  sheep- 
skins, and  covered  with  ponchos.  The  back 
was  composed  of  a huge  log,  running  its  whole 
length.  Upon  this  seat  of  honor  reclined  the 
mighty  Mafiin-Hueno — “The  Grass  of  Heav- 
en or,  as  the  Chilians  call  him,  Mcuiin-Bueno 
— “Mafiin  the  Good.”  He  had  long  passed 
the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten  of  human 
life.  Indeed,  if  accounts  are  reliable,  his  years 
approached  a hundred.  He  might,  however, 
have  passed  very  well  for  a man  of  Bixty,  for  his 
long  hair,  once  as  black  as  jet,  was  but  slightly 
sprinkled  with  gray,  and  his  form  was  still  erect. 
His  massive  chin  betokened  a strong  and  com- 
manding will,  and  he  spoke  in  the  grave  and 
measured  tones  of  one  who  felt  that  his  will  was 
law.  His  dress  hardly  befitted  his  rank.  His 
shirt  appeared  to  have  been  worn  for  months 
without  having  been  washed.  This,  a ragged 
miltary  vest,  a poncho  tied  about  the  waist,  and 
a gaudy  handkerchief  upon  his  head,  comprised 
his  whole  costume.  In  fact,  though  powerful, 
he  was  a poor  chief.  A sort  of  Indian  Cincin- 
natus,  depending  for  subsistence  mainly  upon 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  his  subjects. 

“ I bring  you  the  son  of  your  old  friend  Ve- 
ga,” said  Don  l’anta,  pointing  to  the  soi-disant 
Don  Eduardo. 

“ Vega  !M  exclaimed  the  Araucanian,  pressing 
the  hand  of  the  stranger  to  his  heart  with  an 
affectionate  warmth  that  gave  the  pretender 
some  compunctions  of  conscience,  which  were 
not  a little  augmented  by  the  fear  that,  if 
detected,  he  might  pay  dearly  for  the  de- 
ception. * 

By-and-by  the  baggage  was  opened,  and  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  presents  were 
about  to  be  distributed.  The  whole  family  of 
the  chief  made  their  appearance  near  the  shed, 
though  none  entered  until  specially  summoned 
by  name.  The  old  chief  evidently  kept  his 
household  in  good  subjection.  His  eight  wives 
were  first  called,  and  each  received  an  ounce  of 
indigo,  a string  of  beads,  and  a dozen  brass 
thimbles.  One,  who  claimed  a double  portion 
on  account  of  being  a Christian,  had  the  claim 
allowed.  She  had  been  captured  from  the 
whites  when  a child.  Next  came  the  children, 
some  twenty  in  number,  two  or  three  of  them 
infants  at  the  breast.  To  each  of  them  was 
given  a Jew’s  harp,  a string  of  beads,  and  a cot- 
ton handkerchief.  But  the  crowning  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  the  presentation  of  the  epau- 
lets, accompanied  by  a courtly  harangue.  The 
chief  tried  in  vain  to  maintain  his  equanimity 
upon  the  reception  of  this  gift,  so  far  beyond 
his  expectations.  But  Nature  would  have  its 
way.  He  sorely  regretted  that  he  had  not  a 
coat  worthy  of  being  worn  with  them. 

The  heart  of  the  chief  was  won,  and  he  at 
once  proposed  to  adopt  the  son  of  his  old  friend 
as  one  of  his  own  children,  giving  to  him  the 
name  of  Namcu-Lauquen — “ The  Eaglet  of  the 
Sea.”  As  the  adopted  son  of  their  great  chief, 
he  had  now  full  oyjwrtunity  of  going  where  he 


pleased  in  the  Araucanian  country  without  ex- 
citing suspicion. 

In  honor  of  his  visitor  Mafiin  now  assumed 
his  garments  of  state.  The  change  from  his 
ordinary  attire  consisted  simply  in  discarding 
his  shirt,  and  assuming  in  its  place  a tattered 
military  coat,  profusely  embroidered  with  gold. 

It  had  a high-standing  collar,  and  according  to 
the  conception  of  the  artist  who  fabricated  it, 
should  have  been  buttoned  to  the  throat;  bnt 
the  chief  studied  comfort,  and  wore  it  open  in 
front,  displaying  his  naked  breast  and  abdo- 
men. 

According  to  Araucanian  ideas  it  is  always 
necessary  to  make  a present  in  return  for  one 
received.  So  when  the  Lieutenant  was  about 
to  set  out  on  a tour  of  observation,  the  wives  of 
Mafiin  fiocked  around,  each  with  something  to 
contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  journey.  One 
brought  boiled  eggs,  another  a fowl,  another 
toasted  wheat.  They  presented  them,  naming, 
at  the  same  time,  the  gift  in  return  for  which 
they  were  offered: 

“ To  my  son  you  gave  a handkerchief ; he 
sends  you  these  eggs.”  “ To  my  daughter  you 
gave  beads ; accept  this  wheat  in  her  name 
and  so  on. 

This  toasted  wheat,  pounded  into  flour,  and 
mixed  with  water,  is  the  standing  article  of  diet 
among  the  Araucanians ; and  our  traveler  found 
it  nowise  unpalatable.  Their  favorite  beverage 
is  mudai;  this  also  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste 
— at  least  until  after  one  has  seen  its  prepara- 
tion. The  Lieutenant  had  partaken  of  it  many 
a time  with  much  gusto,  asking  no  questions  as 
to  its  composition.  But  he  was  doomed  to  be 
enlightened. 

One  day  one  of  the  women  of  the  household 
brought  out  a dish  of  meal,  slightly  moistened, 
and  a small  earthen  jug.  One  after  another  all 
the  females  present,  from  the  yaungest  chil- 
dren to  the  toothless  old  crones,  approached,  and 
each  taking  a handful  of  meal,  stuffed  it  into 
her  mouth.  In  a few  minutes  all  were  chewing 
away,  with  their  cheeks  distended  to  their  ut- 
most capacity.  Soon  they  came  up  to  the  ju& 
one  by  one,  and  having  deposited  therein  the 
contents  of  their  mouths,  replaced  them  by 
another  handful  of  meal.  This  operation  was 
kept  up  for  some  time. 

The  curiosity  of  our  traveler  was  aroused. 

“What  is  that?”  he  inquired  of  one  of  the 
operators,  pointing  to  the  jug. 

“Mudai,”  was  the  reply;  and  noticing  the 
astonishment  of  her  interrogator,  she  added: 
“Good!  good!” 

It  was  even  so,  as  further  inquiries  confirm- 
ed. The  pleasant  compound  whose  prepara- 
tion he  had  been  wratching,  was  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  mudai  which  he  had  been 
drinking  for  a month  with  so  much  delecta- 
tion. A quantity  of  wheat  is  boiled  over  & fire, 
and  to  it  a jugful  of  the  masticated  and  sali- 
vated flour  is  added  to  induce  rapid  fermenta- 
tion. As  soon  as  this  sets  in  the  mudai  is  con- 
sidered fit  for  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
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add  that  our  author’s  cstL 
mate  of  the  potability  of 
mudfti  was  considerably 
changed  after  this. 

In  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  and  with  stran- 
gers, the  Arancauiaus  out- 
do even  the  Spaniards  in  M 

formal  courtesy.  Before  -• 

the  doors  of  their  huts  a , 
cross-bar  is  placed,  and  eti-  ^ V*#. 

quette  demands  that  the  r It  ; M’ 
visitor  shall  pause  cere-  / m Y»  fe' 
moniou sly  before  it,  until  k Ipte  f { 

he  receives  a formal  in  vita-  pSiW^I 

tion  to  enter.  The  master 
of  the  house  no  sooner  per-  -ikMf  ' - 

ecivcs  the  approach  of  the  - \ 

visitor  than  he  advances 
and  bids  him  a hundred 
welcomes.  Entering  tlie  i 

hut,  they-  seat  themselves. 
and  a grave  and  formal  col- 
loquy ensues. 

If  the  guest  is  a stranger, 
the  host  remarks,  “1  don’t  know  you,  brother 
whereupon,  the;  guest  juvnouuoes  his  name  and 
residence,  and  enters  into  a minute  inquiry  as 
to  the  general  health  of  his  respected  host, 
that  of  his  wives,  his  children,  the  state  of  the 
crop,  and  the  condition  of  his  (locks  ami  herds, 
the  news  of  the  neighborhood,  and  such  Like 
matters. 

If  the  responses  arc  favorable  he  expresses 
his  gratification,  and  moralizes  n|H>n  the  in- 
estimable advantages  of  good  health  and  good 
fellowship  among  neiglil*ors.  But  if  the  an- 
swers are  unfavorable  lie  is  equally  profuse  in 
his  condolence,  ami  exhausts  his  stock  of  philos- 
ophy in  consoling  his  host. 

When  thoggiiest  Inis  finished  it  is  the  host's 
turn,  and  a similar  scene  ensues,  the  interlo- 
cutors changing  parts.  AH  this  interchange  of 
greetings  is  carried  on  in  a sing-song  rone,  as 
though  the  parties  were  repeating  their  parts 
by  tote.  It  is  very  like  the  formal  “compli- 
ments of  the  season”  at  i\  New  Year’s  reception, 
only  it  lasts  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
instead  of  but  for  a few  moments  : when  the 
duties  of  politeness  are  thus  fairly  discharged, 
conversation  is  commenced  in  a natural  man- 
ner. 

Their  courtships  are  conducted  in  a Wither 
peremptory  fashion.  When  & young  A r:\uca- 
iiian  makes  up  his  mind  to  change  his  condition, 
he  lays  the  matter  before  his  friends,  who  make 
up  a contribution  to  furnish  him  with  an  out ti i . 
Some  moonlight  night  the  whole  party  proceed 
to  the  residence  of  the  father  of  the  intended 
bride.  Half  a dozen  of  them  enter,  and  fcxplfim 
the  object  of  their  coming;  set  forth  the  merits 
of  the  aspirant,  and  ask  the  paternal  consent. 
This  is  rarely  refused.  Mean  while  the  lover 
seeks  out  the  sleeping  place  of  the  girl,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit.  She  considers  it  her  duty  to 
scrc&rff’out,  and  all  jJie  females  in  the  hat  rush 
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to  protect  her,  armed  with  such  weapons  ».<■ 
come  to  hand,  and  a battle-royal  ensues— tin 
fair  combatants  striking  without  mercy.  He 
who  gets  otF  without  some  serious  pr»>of  of  their 
prowess  is  a lucky  man.  The  bride  especially 
is  held  bound,  in  honor,  to  make  a sturdy  re- 
sistance to  her  wooer.  But  he  finally  suem  > 
in  dragging  her  away,  ami  placing  her  upon 
horse,  he  dashes  oil*  to  the  woods.  In  a day  or 
two  the  li  happy  couple”  return  from  this  kutff 
wedding-trip,  and  are  henceforth  recognized  &> 
man  and  wife. 

In  a few  days  the  friends  call  upon  the  bride- 
groom, bringing  presents  according  to  their  »biL 
ily  or  generosity*  These  arc  formally  handed 
over  to  the  bride's  father,  by  whom  they  arc 
considered  ns  the  price  for  the  article  he  to 
lost.  The  mother  of  the  bride  must,  however, 
appear  dissatisfied,  and  manifest  her  indigrio- 
lion  by  turning  the  cold  shoulder  upon  her  son- 
in-law,  The  longer  she  persists  in  refusing  to 
address  him  the  better.  Sometimes  she  persist > 
for  years  iir  declining  to  speak  to  him  face  to 
face,  though  she  will  converse  will*  him  with 
her  hack  turned,  or  when  a fence  or  purtitto 
intervenes.  The  AniucfiTiiHn  mothers  me  not 
certainly  liable  to  the  charge  of  tuafeh-Uiflkiap 
sometimes  brought  against  their  civilizer]  listen?. 

If  the  wife  becomes  dissatisfied  with  her  | po- 
sition, the  husband  may  nllqw  her  to  choose  n 
mate  more  to  her  liking  ; but  in  such  a cm-* 
the  second  husband  must  pay  to  his  [>red<.vc>*>r 
the  price  which  the  lady  cost.  A widow  te- 
chnics her  own  mistress,  miles*  the  husband 
have  left  grown-up  sons  by  another  wife,  in 
which  case  *hc  is  considered  a part  of  bU  estaiv. 
■and  is  looked  U}*)n  ns  their  common  concubine 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  sav  what « the  rtdig»oa 
of  the  A van  ca  nians.  Ercillau  notwithstanding 
the  many  heroic  qualities  which  he  ascribes  to 
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turned  up  are  counted,  and  the  player  who  £rst 
gets  a hundred  is  the  winner.  Upon  the  cast 
they  stake  every  thing;  and  the  gravest  ques- 
tions of  policy  are  not  unfrequently  decided  by 
& throw  of  these  inartificial  dice.  The  warning 
to  abstain  from  beans,  given  by  Pythagoras  to 
his  disciples,  would  have  had  a special  signifi- 
cance in  Araucania. 

The  form  of  government  of  the  “Republic  of 
Araucania”  has  probably  undergone  little  change 
since  the  days  of  Pizarro.  The  chiefs  are  little 
more  than  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  their  clansmen  to  them  are  far  from 
onerous.  They  are  judges  and  arbiters  in  all 
disputes,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  au- 
thority. But  they  claim  no  tribute,  except  what 
is  voluntarily  given,  and  demand  no  service. 
The  land  of  each  clan  belongs  to  the  whole 
body,  occupation  Alone  giving  any  special  right 
in  it  to  any  individual.  The  chief  only  can  give 
any  person  not  belonging  to  the  clan  any  claim 
upon  it.  The  old  jealousy  of  the  whites,  the 
result  of  years  of  conflict,  still  remains.  They 
are  as  little  willing  as  ever  to  resign  their  in- 
dependence; and  it  has  been  long  considered 
an  offense  worthy  of  death  for  any  one  to  dis- 
pose of  lands  to  their  pale-faced  enemies,  of 
whose  very  presence  they  Are  apprehensive. 
From  the  same  motive  they  refuse  permission 
to  missionaries  to  settle  among  them,  knowing 
that  if  the  whites  gain  a footing  upon  any  pre- 
tense, pretexts  for  depriving  them  of  their  lands 
will  not  be  wanting. 

From  the  various  chiefs,  who  are  all  of  equal 
rank,  one  is  selected  in  each  division  of  the  na- 
tion, who  is  called  the  Toqui,  or  Head.  These 
Toquis  form  the  Council  who  in  time  of  peace 
constitute  the  supreme  government.  This  Coun- 
cil is  presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
who  is  styled  the  Grand  Toqui,  whose  general 
business  is  to  watch  over  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  provide  for  special  emergencies. 
For  more  than  a score  of  years  this  post  has 
been  held  by  Martin,  who  by  his  wisdom  has 
acquired  almost  unlimited  authority. 

In  time  of  war  the  functions  of  this  regular 
Council  cease,  its  place  being  taken  by  a Coun- 
cil of  War,  presided  over  by  a War  Toqui,  with 
unlimited  authority.  As  soon  as  the  war  is 
concluded  the  functions  of  this  Dictator  cease, 
and  the  Council  of  Peace  resumes  its  authority. 

It  is  certainly  not  a little  remarkable  to  find 
so  complicated  a system  of  government  existing 
among  a people  so  rude  as  the  Araucanians  ; a 
system  too,  which,  though  indigenous  with  them, 
bears  in  many  points  a striking  analogy  to  those 
republican  forms  which  have  been  slowly  elab- 
orated by  civilized  races. 

Though  accurate  investigation  has  stripped 
away  much  of  the  romance  which  has  clung 
around  the  story  of  the  “ indomitable  Arauca- 
nians,” enough  yet  remains  to  render  their  ex- 
istence and  institutions  in  many  respects  one  of 
the  most  singular  phenomena;  and  to  give  rise 
to  curious  speculations  as  to  their  future  pros- 
pects. Chili  now  begins  to  feel  the  awakening 
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influence  of  the  Anglo-American  race.  The  in- 
dolence of  the  descendants  of  its  Spanish  con- 
querors must  soon  be  replaced  by  the  bustling 
energy  of  a more  strenuous  race.  Will  the 
Araucanians  be  able  to  maintain  their  existence 
in  face  of  these  new  influences?  or  are  they, 
like  all  the  other  red  races  of  this  continent, 
doomed  to  speedy  extinction  ? A few  years  will 
bring  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

A TRIP  ON  THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD.* 
“"IITOULD  you  like  to  go  to  Panama?”  was 

n the  question  propounded  to  one  of  our 
esteemed  contributors.  The  track  of  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  had  been  completed  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  the  Company  that  had  for  five 
years  been  so  lavishly  casting  its  dollars  upon 
the  fever-haunted  Isthmus,  in  the  confident  hope 
of  finding  them  again,  with  increase,  after  many 
days,  had  resolved  to  give  a grand  celebration, 
with  wining  and  dining  and  speechifying,  in 
honor  of  the  event. 

It  was  January,  and  the  thermometer  stood 
at  zero  in  New  York,  and  mortal  man  could  not 
be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation  to  visit  the 
tropics  free  of  expense.  So  our  friend  return- 
ed an  answer  of  acceptance  to  the  formal  note 
inviting  him  to  assist  in  commemorating  the  im- 
portant event,  and  instituted  a search  into  the 
receptacles  which  contained  last  year’s  summer 
wardrobe,  in  preparation  for  the  trip. 

On  the  fith  of  February  the  good  steamer 
George  Law  left  the  wharf  at  New  York,  bear- 
ing, in  addition  to  its  usual  miscellaneous  crowd 
of  Californian  emigrants,  the  company  of  invited 
guests,  and  the  United  States  Minister  to  Gran- 
ada. A “ Notice”  to  passengers,  conspicuously 
posted  up,  intimating  that  no  deadly  weapons 
were  to  be  worn  on  board,  and  no  fire-arms  dis- 
charged, and  • that  it  was  out  of  order  for  any 
person  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  dinner- 
table  with  his  coat  off,  might  have  been  a little 
startling  to  the  nerves  of  a timorous  or  fastidi- 
ous person;  while  the  ostentatious  display  of 
“life-preservers”  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
drowning  too  plainly  to  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  one  who  was  not  insured  against  that  mode 
of  leaving  the  world,  by  a premonition  that  he 
was  reserved  for  a certain  other  fashion  of  exit. 

Nobody,  however,  was  shot,  stabbed,  or  drown- 
ed, and  the  brave  vessel,  passing  within  sight  of 
the  green  hills  of  Cuba  and  Ilayti,  and  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Jamaica,  dashed  with  never-rest- 
ing wheels  among  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  at  length,  on  the  eleventh  day,  lay 
motionless  as  a captured  whale,  at  the  dock  ar 
A spin  wall,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Railway. 

If  the  map  proudly  displayed  by  the  enthusi- 
astic draughtsman  of  the  Company  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  prophetic,  Aspinwall  is  destined  to  be 
a wonderful  city.  Broad  avenues — A,  B,  C, 

• Panama  in  1$55.  An  Account  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road ; of  tho  Cities  of  Panama  and  Asptnwall;  vith 
Sketches  of  Life  and  Character  on  the  Isthmus.  By 
Rousat  Tomks.  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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kiiw  *»»j  »ju  larutiwn  uic.  ojpnaoet — are  intersect- 
ed V streets,  to  designate  which  whole  squad- 
rons of  Roman  numerals  are  pressed  into  serv- 
ice- Magnificent  docks  give  proof  that  the 
interests  of  commerce-  arc  to  be  duly  cared  for; 
while  the  noble  Boulevard  surrounding  the  city, 
as  the  14 ocean  'stream*9  girdled  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  and  a spacious  “ Central  Park,”  show 
that  devotion  to  the  u Almighty  Dollar,”  the 
tutelar  genius  of  America,  was  not  the  sole  pas- 
sion in  the  hearts  of  the  projectors. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  Aspinwall 
hardly  corresponds  with  the  ideal  existing  in 
the  mind  of  the  enthusiastic  artist,  as  our  friend 
the  Doctor — for  wc  may  as  well  give  him  his 
official  title — discovered  when  he  set  out  on  a 
tour  of  exploration. 

“A  hundred  or  so,”  he  says*  “are  about  the 
whole  number  of  houses  in  Aspinwall.  Upon 
the  beach  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island  are 
a few  scattered  buildings,  gay  with  white  paint 
and  green  blinds,  chietly  occupied  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Panama  Railroad,  while  to  the 
right  of  these  are  the  works  and  depot  of  the. 
company  with  machine  shops  mtd  reservoirs. 
The  ,nh ore  at.  the  north  cones  round,  leading 
easterly  to  an  uncleared  portion  of  the  island, 
where  a narrow  rim  of  white  bench  separates 
the  sea  from  the  impenetrable  jungle.  As  wc 
turn  westerly  and  follow  the  shore,  taking  the 
Mess  House  as  the  point,  of  departure,  we  come 
upon  a building  of  corrugated  iron  in  progress 
of  erection,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
British  Consul,  if  he  will  ever  have  the  courage 
to  live  in  what  is  only  a great  target  for  all  the 
artillery  of  heaven.  The  lightning  during  the 
rainy  season  keeps  it  in  a continual  blaze  of 
illumination,  and  I mourned,  in  common  with 
Colonel  Totten,  whose  house  is  next  door,  over 
several  prostrate  cocpo-riut  palms,  which  bod 


prostrate  cocpo-ri 
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been  struck  down  in  consequence  of  their  fatal 
propinquity  to  the  iron-house.  As  we  proceed 
w'o  pass  three  w ooden,  peaked -roofed  cottages, 
with  green  blinds  and  verandas,  inhabited  by 
employes  of  the  Company;  hurry  past  some 
ugly  whitewashed  buildings,  which  the  pale- 
faced  sailor  and  the  melancholy  convalescent 
negro,  sittiug  smoking  their  pipes  on  the  steps, 
remind  us  are  hospitals,  and  soon  passing  by 
some  outlying  huts  with  half  naked  negresses 
and  pot-bellied  children  sunning  themselves  in 
front,  we  make  our  way  into  the  thicker  part  of 
the  settlement  over  marshy  pools  corrupt  with 
decaying  matter,  black  rotten  roots  of  trees,  and 
all  kinds  of  putrefying  offal,  which  resist  even 
the  street-cleaning  capacities  of  those  famous 
block  scavengers,  the  turkey- buzzards,  which 
gather  in  flocks  about  it.  We  tjo>v  get  upon  the 
railroad  track,  which  leads  us  into  the  main 
street.  A meagre  row  of  house*  facing  the  wa- 
ter, made  up  of  the  railroad  office,  a store  or 
two,  some  half  dozen  lodging  and  drinking  es- 
tablishments, and  the  ‘Lone  >Sutr,*  bounds  the 
so-called  street  on  one  side,  nud  the  railroad 
track,  upon  its  embankment  of  a few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  shore,  bounds  the  other. 

“ There  is  another  and  only  one  other  street, 
which  you  reach  by  crossing  a wooden  bridge, 
that  a sober  man  can  only  safely  traverse  by 
dint  of  deliberate  care  in  the  day-time,  and  a 
drunken  man  never,  and  which  stretches  over 
a large  sheet  of  water  that  ebbs  and  flow  s in  the 
very  centre  of  the  so-called  city.  This  second 
street  begins  at  the  coral  beach  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  and  runs  southward  until  it 
terminates  in  a swamp.  At  the  two  extremities 
houses  bound  it  on  both  sides;  in  the  middle 
there  is  a narrow  pathway  over  an  insecure  foot- 
bridge, with  some  tumble-down  pin©  buildings 
on  one  side  only,  with  tlieir  foundations  soaking 
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in  the  swamp,  their  back  windows  ioTuiiitig  the 
malana  From  the  mrinsaniUa  jungle  m ih^VityLij 
n rid  their  front  ones  opening:  ujK'm  the  dirty 
,ter?  which  we  have  already  described,  that  fitta 
up  the  ecrnrnl  part  t-f  the  A t v.  The  hotel*— 
great,  straggling,  wooden  bcJr$  with 

their  wide  open  doors,  and  eeidi  California  trav- 
elers, who  are  sent  away  with  a foyer  as  a raft- 
imrnto  t.jf  the  phu/e*  ami  shops  groggeriem,  LfiL 
iard-roottv^  and  drinking'  saloons  thrust  out  their 
Muring  Mgo*  to  emit-#  the  passer-by,  AH  the 
hoitses  in  Ai$U*wU  arts  wooden ? with  the  ex- 
cepl  ion  Of  the  atm-cpiM  Railroad  office,  (}jn  Brit- 
ish- Capsid1!*  proem  iocni  corrugated  Iron  dwelling, 
ami  h brick  building  m the  couwo  of  eryf/ikui 
under -the.  s|"w  luimla  of  some  Jnmhien  Tiegro 
ntodfr*.  Tlky&ifh^f of  liik  waadph 
hujhh.igR  woix*  dent  out  front  Maine  or  Georgia 
IkfciUyri  />''  - ■'  .r  . * * 

**  The  m habitants  of  A spin  w all—  some  eight- 
hundred  ox  miu/har— arc  of  o very  variety  of 
race  imd-Hlmue  m-cuUn*.  Tha  raHmJvd  .ofilri ah, 
steam bo»f  imuipi  eptitfute,  and  $ score 

of  Y anhewTradets,  hotel  Aficpors,  IdUiAtd  mark- 
ers,, aud  har^epdei-^  ee>wpmw  alt  tba  whites, 
who  ar^  tlm  ^xvhi*ive  few.  The  hetOjv  ohistS  »»f 
shop-keepers  are  iiHikttiqes  from  Jmmtiu  St, 
Domingo,  tine • -ivdiftfv. 

while  rhe  didptascra  of  cheap  grog.  and  lui clu- 
sters of  fruit  jitid  small  wnre.* flrfridifefiv  tmgtr.es . 
'Che  main  body  ofthe  pojnjiation  is  nttido  up  of 
laborers,  grinning  -roaLbiook  uegror*  from  Ja- 
maica, yellow  natives  <?f viVj&& ^ Airn^h  lii- 
tiian  blood,  sedate,  rprbamid  Bifidoos, 

the  poof  exited  Coolly .-  fYo^; €5 ' 

NotwttU*taod  mg  iho  profuse  hosjntxdity  of 
his  hosts,  with  Charopopme  cocktail*  ami  choice 
Havanas  mi  <Ue  Doctor  could  not  find  it 

in  his  heart  to  he  grieved  at  the  announcement 
that  the  grand  expeditum  acmes  the  Mipms 


\xyti  about  to  he  mode*  In  addition  fo  its  own 
hahithfl  fever,  Afpiuwall  was  in  a fever  ed  ex- 
citement in  anticipation  of  the  gmnr  cmi?. 
Speeches  and  cinm  ter-specch weru  tr*  be  fc 
fivervd,  &nd  duly  reported  for  the  New*  Tori 
Press.  Those  who  ex  pected  to  he  4*  mow  une.v 
pe-ivdly  called  upon  to  fill  a gup " vdjo^t  ? . 
praiseworthy  diligence,  in  preparing  th*  rn*m- 
rials/ apd  in  rehears  mg  iheir  sj>e^ute  to  cadi 
other,  $o  m t a provide  ugmtistany  poRdbility 
ofiVihmj.  Tim  appointed  hour -tit  L-ogt!*  omie, 
and  the  train  left  the  depot,  amidst  it 
waVmg  of  l h e stbr^pn ngled  hanrmr  frm  The 
st tipping,  oml  a display  of  tnihiaturv ;.i*oj?ie^  trt' 
the  sruoc  from  the  holds  and  drinkirig  s^kronr  ■ 
uhjje  from  tin*  halrapy  qf  the  i;  Loue  Star’'  a 
single wlihd  fenaalo  waved  b£r  white  handker* 
elpef  In  adieu.  The  iiegroi?*  were 
dclightcib  A party  of  them  had  taken  •jw&ac'i* 
of  jt  rasry  old  cannon,  w’hidi  tht  r kppt 
firing  oif  ;vjih  upmarkuts  gke  that  AVas  ^e>i*n 
tniheil  Ui  wailing  when  .one  of  them  mxs  mat- 
tally  ivnnnfled  by  u prgqiaiurc  iUscIiarg^  IT/ 
pOI/t  aloslu  Aver;  appvu'etitly  aprntu^J 

amidst  tlte  general  yi tenu? nt.  They 

with  Ertftcm  npaihy  uprfi  tbfc  went.’  %\W 
mattered  it  & ttonr  tfmt  jinoi&er  link  wsu  c?.}iu- 
pleitrd  in  the  dutiiii  tlmt  binds  togetbor  m&  f'M- 
dent  and  thfe  Onenf;? 

li  J’ur  xeven  tnilc?  fbe  mad  passes  a 

<le«p  marsh,  i n vidrh  die  during  the 

ordinal  eun^  litrn^ett  s34y 

day,  arid  yet,  of tj0$fc  per/; 

ilous  labor,  fixed  itiefr  «ituu3y  ey^  srrnkght 
ivfttd,  vent  on  step  by  s»p?p/  $nd  octvmplhJiiKi 
their  purpose.  These  Wilis  firm 
as  a stone  pavement.  Piles  upon  piles  haw 
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Pacing  Bnjio  Soldado,  where  stands  a pic- 
turesque cottage  which  was  formerly  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  the  lamented  John  I>.  Stephens, 
wdiile  upon  the  Isthmus,  the  train  reached  Bar- 
aeons,  where  the  road  crosses  the  Chagres  river 
by  a bridge  (XX)  feet  in  length.  It  is  built  of 
pine,  brought  from  Georgia.  Its  massive  tim- 
bers seemed  n9  though  they  might  endure  for 
ages  ; hut  such  is  the  destructive  character  of 
the  climate  that  in  a twelvemonth  they  must  ho 
replaced.  To  the  west  looms  up  the  Cierro 
Gigunte,  the  loftiest  summit  upon  the  Isthmus, 
whence  Balboa  saw  at  one  glance  the  bright 
waters  of  the  two  oceans.  Another  short  stage 
brought  the  train  to  the  spot  which  had  been 
selected  for  the  site  of  a monument  to  Stephen*?, 
Aspinwall,  and  Clmuneey,  the  original  project- 
ors of  the  Panama  Road.  The  train  stopped, 
and  two  sturdy  negroes  panted  up  the  gentle  ac- 
clivity, bearing  the  corner-stone  of  the  proposed 
monument,  and  our  Minister  to  Granada  de- 
livered a speech,  of  which  copies  w ere  duly  for- 
warded to  the  paj>ers  nr  home ; where  we  hope 
it  was  read  with  more  attention  than  seems  to 
have  been  accorded  to  it  by  hungry  listeners. 

Another  seven  miles  brought  the  train  to  the 
summit  of  the  line,  2»*»Q  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific.  Here  hns  been  the  heaviest  work 
upon  the  line.  A “deep  ent ling,*  1300  feet 
long,  and  24  feet  deep,  has  been  dug  through  a 
soft  soil,  which  every  rain  washes  down  upon 
the  fluid,  requiring  a numerous  force  of  laborer* 
to  keep  the  track  clear.  A rapid  descent  of  7“ 
feet  to  the  mile  conqners  the  descent  upon  tin 
Pacific  side.  Then  a few  miles  of  level  truck, 
and  the  train  reaches  Panama,  stopping  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  shore  of  the  broad  Pacific . 
The  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  has  occupied 
just  four  and  a half  hours,  including  the  time- 
lost  in  listening  to  speeches. 


overhangs  the  railroad  track  two  miles  from 
Aspinwall. 

14  On  ive  go,  dry  shod,  over  the  marsh,  through 
the  forest,  which  shuts  out  with  its  great  walls 
of  verdure  on  either  side,  the  hot  sun,  and  dark- 
ens the  road  with  a perpetual  shade.  The  luxu- 
riance of  the  vegetation  is  beyond  the  powders 
of  description.  Now  wo  pass  impenetrable  thick- 
ets of  mangroves,  rising  out  of  deep  marshes, 
and  sending  from  each  branch  down  into  the 
eurih,  and  from  each  root  into  the  air,  offshoots 
which  gather  together  into  a matted  growth, 
w here  the  observer  seeks  in  vain  to  unravel  the 
mysterious  involution  of  trunk,  root,  branch, 
and  foliage.  Now  we  come  upon  gigantic  esjnt- 
ves  and  corntos , with  girths  of  thirty  feet,  and 
statures  of  a hundred  and  thirty  feet,  out  of  a 
single  trunk  of  which,  without  a plank  or  a 
scam,  the  natives  build  great  vessels  of  twelve 
tons  burden. 

44  Again  we  cross  a stream,  rippling  between 
hanks  of  verdant  growth,  where  the  graceful 
!>ami>oo  waves  over  the  w ater  its  feathery  top, 
and  the  groves  of  the  vegetable  ivory  palm,  in- 
termingled with  the  wild  fig-tree,  spread  their 
shade,  and  rustling  gently  in  the  breeze,  whis- 
per a slight  murmur  of  solitude  in  the  car,  and 
suggest  a passing  dream  of  repose.* 

At  Gntun,  seven  miles  from  Aspinwall,  the 
first  halt  was  made.  W e who  remained  at  home 
read  in  the  papers  gorgeous  accounts  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  flung  over  the  road,  and  the  irre- 
pressible burst  of  enthusiasm  w hich  greeted  the 
passing  train.  Our  author’s  recollections  of  the 
scene  hardly  come  up  to  the  florid  description 
of  the  enthusiastic  reporter.  IIo  remembers 
having  seen  one  white  man,  two  negroes,  and  a 
Coolie  mounted  on  the  top  of  a clay  bank  in  front 
of  a ruiopns  hut,  shouting  with  all  their  might, 
and  an  old  blunderbuss. 
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Panama  tyas  Very  qiiiet  just  then*  The  tal~ 
ifonimn^  goiTi^  and  irent  ruing*  bad  all  left  for 
shell*  4evc mi  denti- 
nations,  and  the  vis- 
itorehad  abundance  •'•'•■ 
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dor  About  the  town 
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ijght#,  and  observe  Hj|sliBMj 

the  people.  There  4 
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the  perpetual  cigar.  Next  may 
shM:  gaf3,V  trhfed  but  in 
loose  calico  dresses,  of  . the  mp*c  iteming  colors 
and  ^tartltn^  patterns*  E’f^ut-brimmOd  ► bright- 
tildiooad:  Fttooma  huts  cover  their  heads ; and 


satia;  dlpfjere  are.  etujck  upon  the  rips  of  their 

toes*  The  child  is  u perfect  fec-abailci  «F  .the: 

mother  in  all  but 

Yrom  but  to  aljpUr  . 

fhpyam  /Imnstd  alike,  iSSf' 

One  bmcie»  that  he  is  My':  * :. 

looking  M ike  itiothgr  r' 

through  u spy-gb«#Aro-  ••, 

versed.  They  evident-  • r 

ly  Ulong  to  the  upper  n<  ■ & i^/ae 
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• eeiice  of  their  appear-  ' ' 

anee,  ns  t bpr  pace  along 

in  eonsci ou& pride  & rough  the  streets  Another 
cbnwuoosiie  denixen  of  Panama  ptY-ecnt-  te&- 
self  hi  tlm  pur^fo  of  the  w»tyr-banier,  iwy&rt&l 
ori  hUriittU  He  is  just  return  tog'  fern  orUftok 
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1 'range- shaded  spring,  *ftd:  ttow  niutnx^  t>* 
mppJy  his  en^fouun's,  whwd  Wmtcr-jurs 
under  the  feahopT  ^<»vnretl  with  euol  moistttf*. 
Into  the  }>ang-liole<  ho  bm  itisened  a tuft  ot 
■ v,  V * *'*: • gKieu  leaver  hr  way 
v ' '■.  A;-;  that^ 

first  sight,  one  might 
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snuffing  the  candles  and  peering  into  the  con- 
tribution boxes.  To  remind  you  of  home  you 
look  into  a drinking  saloon,  where  the  sallow 
bar-keeper  is  concocting  a sherry-cobbler  for  a 
fever-stricken  Yankee  a brace  of  dark-haired 
natives  are  making  wonderful  strokes  at  the 
billiard  table;  and  a group  of  Spaniards  and 
Frenchmen  are  playing  dominoes  and  sipping 
absinthe.  This  appears  to  be  about  the  sum- 
total  of  life  in  Panama. 

The  rampart  speaks  of  the  days  when  the 
memory  of  Morgan  was  fresh  in  men's  minds. 
Its  solid  foundations,  laid  two  centuries  ago, 
still  breast  the  long  waves  of  the  Pacific.  But 
the  wall  is  in  ruins ; the  loopholes  are  rent  and 
jagged ; the  beautiful  guns  lie  dismounted.  A 
few  barefooted  mulatto  soldiers,  clad  in  loose 
linen  jackets  and  trowsers,  with  red  woolen  caps 
on  their  heads,  smoke  their  cigars,  and  strive  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  a military  post.  But 
it  is  all  a sham.  The  descendants  of  the  Cas- 
tilian conquerors,  here  as  eveiy  where  else, 
are  a worn-out  and  effete  race.  People  and 
town  alike  have  fallen  into  decay.  The  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
duties  of  police,  and  has  been  obliged  to  give 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  the  duty  of  preserv- 
ing order  on  the  Isthmus.  The  right  of  punish- 
ment, even  to  life  and  death,  without  appeal, 
has  been  granted  to  the  Railroad  Company. 
What  the  government  is  unable  to  accomplish, 
is  performed  by  a guard  of  forty  men,  headed 
by  Ran  Runnels,  famed  as  a Texas  Ranger, 
who  have  cleared  the  Isthmus  of  robbers,  and 
keep  the  thousands  of  unruly  laborers  in  awe. 

Two  centuries  ago  Panama  was  the  centre  of 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Western  Amer- 
ica. It  was  a gorgeous  city,  whose  merchants 
were  princes.  Their  warehouses  were  filled 
with  gold,  silver,  spices,  and  precious  stuffs; 
and  their  dwellings  were  adorned  with  all  that 


rior  to  the  few  who  boast  an  unmixed  Castilian 
descent.  It  is  fearfully  probable  that  no  race 
of  whites  can  escape  deterioration  upon  the 
Isthmus.  The  indomitable  energy  which  braves 
every  hardship,  and  overcomes  every  visible  ob- 
stacle, yields  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate ; and  each  generation  sinks  lower  than  the 
one  that  preceded  it.  Yet  the  prize  of  the 
commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West  is 
too  great  to  be  abandoned  without  a desperate 
struggle.  It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  that 
this  narrow  Isthmus  should  be  suffered  to  add 
ten  thousand  miles  to  the  voyage  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

With  the  commerce  between  California  and 
the  East  for  a prize,  it  wonld  at  first  sight  seem 
to  be  no  extraordinary  achievement  to  construct 
a railway  of  less  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  where 
there  were  no  broad  rivers  to  cross,  no  reeky 
ridges  to  excavate,  and  no  deep  valleys  to  fill 
up.  But  the  Panama  route  presented  obstacles 
more  formidable  than  these  visible  and  tangible 
ones.  The  materials  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  road  were  all  to  be  brought 
from  a distance.  Not  only  were  the  tools  and 
iron  work  to  be  conveyed  from  the  United 
States  and  from  England,  but,  although  the 
country  abounded  in  forests,  the  very  wood 
upon  which  the  rails  were  to  rest,  and  of  which 
the  bridges  were  to  be  constmcted,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  Maine  and  Georgia,  and  the  food  for 
the  laborers  must  be  sought  in  the  markets  of 
the  Atlantic  cities.  The  tropic&l  climate,  which 
stimulates  the  powers  of  nature,  whether  of 
production  or  destruction,  to  an  activity  un- 
known in  temperate  regions,  wrought  in  both 
directions  with  unresting  activity  against  the, 
enterprise.  Thick  jungles  had  to  be  pierced, 
which  reproduced  themselves  almost  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  cut  down.  The  way  once  cleared, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  be  overgrown  again  in  a 


wealth  could  procure.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round 
Cape  Horn  turned  the  trade  into 
a new  channel.  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  Spanish  power  the 
last  gleam  of  prosperity  depart- 
ed; and  since  the  Isthmns  has 
been  divided  into  feeble  states, 
the  decay  has  gone  on  with  ac- 
celerated speed.  For. a short 
time  the  California  emigration 
infused  a spark  of  life  into  the 
stagnant  city.  But  it  was  a 
spasmodic  activity.  The  two 
thousand  foreigners  who  were 
there  congregated  in  1850,  have 
fallen  to  a few  hundreds;  and 
the  native  population  was  never 
fairly  aroused  from  their  death- 
like lethargy.  The  majority  of 
the  natives  are  a mongrel  race, 
in  whose  veins  White,  Indian, 
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twelvemonth.  The  destruction  of  dead  materi- 
al is  as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  living.  A 
month  does  the  work  of  a year.  The  most  solid 
timber,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  climate  and 
the  insects,  decays  in  a twelvemonth.  Bridges, 
stations,  tanks,  houses  must  be  built  of  stone  or 
iron  to  be  permanent. 

But  w orse  than  all  these  is  the  pestilential  cli- 
mate, with  which  no  race  of  men  and  no  strength 
of  constitution  can  contend ; and  against  which 
no  measure  of  precaution  and  no  process  of  ac- 
climation is  a safeguard.  No  man  could  hope 
to  escape  the  terrihle  “ Panama  fever”  for  more 
than  a few  weeks,  or  months  at  most.  If  the 
patient  survived  the  violence  of  the  first  attack, 
the  poison  remained  in  the  system,  and  he  could 
hope  for  no  perfect  recovery  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained on  the  Isthmus.  And  those  who  had 
apparently  recovered  by  seeking  a more  healthy 
climate,  succumbed  at  once  on  their  return. 
“I  never  met,”  says  our  author,  speaking  as  a 
medical  man,  “ with  a wholesome-looking  per- 
son among  all  those  engaged  upon  the  railroad. 
There  was  not  one  whose  constitution  had  not 
been  sapped  by  disease.” 

The  laborers  upon  the  road  were  sought  from 
every  country,  and  there  was  a marked  differ- 
ence in  the  rapidity  with  which  different  races 
yielded  to  the  miasma.  The  African  resisted 
it  longest ; next  came  the  Coolie ; then  the  Eu- 
ropean mces ; and  last  of  all  the  poor  China- 
man, who  succumbed  at  once.  A ship-load  of 
eight  hundred  of  these  poor  Celestials  landed 
at  Panama.  Of  these  thirty-two  were  pros- 
trated almost  at  the  moment  of  landing;  in 
four  or  five  days  eighty  more  lay  by  their  side ; 
and  in  as  many  weeks  there  was  hardly  one  who 
was  fit  for  labor.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
despair,  and  sought  for  death  at  once,  rather 
than  await  its  rapid  and  inevitable  approach. 
Hundreds  destroyed  themselves.  Some  per- 
suaded their  companions  to  kill  them.  Some 
seated  themselves  on  the  beach  at  low-water, 
and  lighting  their  pipes,  grimly  waited  for  the 
rising  tide  to  engulf  them.  Some  strangled 
themselves,  in  default  of  a better  means,  with 
their  own  cherished  pig-tails.  Some  impaled 
themselves  upon  sharpened  stakes  or  the  imple- 
ments of  their  labor.  In  a space  of  time  in- 
credibly short,  six  hundred  of  the  eight  were 
dead,  and  the  miserable  remnant,  hardly  alive, 
and  wholly  unfit  for  labor,  were  shipped  to  Ja- 
maica, where  they  linger  out  a life  if  possible 
more  wretched  than  that  of  their  countrymen 
whom  a heartless  cupidity  brought  to  our  own 
city,  and  then,  failing  in  its  object,  abandoned 
here. 

Hardly  less  terrible  was  the  fate  of  a ship- 
load of  Irish  laborers,  fresh  from  their  green 
island.  So  rapidly  did  they  give  way  to  the 
fearful  poison  pervading  the  atmosphere,  that 
not  one  of  them  was  ever  able  to  perform  a full 
day’s  labor;  and  the  miserable  survivors,  ship- 
ped to  New  York,  died  almost  to  a man  of  the 
fever  contracted  during  their  brief  stay  upon  the 
Isthmus.  - 
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Nature  seemed  determined  that  the  “door 
of  the  seas”  should  not  be  opened.  Yet  in  spite 
of  the  obstacles  which  she  interposed,  and  in 
spite  even  of  the  unexpected  co§t  of  the  work, 
the  enterprise  went  steadily  on,  until  in  five 
years  from  the  time  when  ground  was  first 
broken,  the  first  locomotive  traversed  the  whole 
space  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  a wonderful 
triumph  of  man’s  indomitable  will  over  the 
hostile  powers  of  nature,  risible  and  invisible. 

But  the  victory  has  been  won  at  a fearful  cost 
of  life  and  health.  Whether — leaving  these 
out  of  view,  and  looking  at  the  matter  in  a 
merely  pecuniary  point  of  view — the  enterprise 
is  a success  or  a failure,  is  still  a question.  Wall 
Street  counts  up  the  millions  already  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  other 
millions  required  to  keep  it  in  operation,  and 
shaking  its  head,  asks  dubiously,  “Will  it 

pay?” 

We,  certainly,  most  devoutly  hope  that  it  may. 

THE  NEWCOMES.* 

MEMOIRS  OF  A MOST  RESPECTABLE  FAMILY. 

BY  W.  if.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  LXXIY. 

IK  WHICH  CLIVE  BEGIK8  TUB  WOBLIL 

E are  ending  our  history,  and  yet  poor 
Clive  is  but  beginning  the  world.  He  has 
to  earn  the  bread  which  he  eats  henceforth; 
and,  as  I saw  his  labors,  his  trials,  and  his  dis- 
appointments, I could  not  but  compare  his  call- 
ing with  my  own. 

The  drawbacks  and  penalties  attendant  upon 
our  profession  are  taken  into  full  account,  as 
we  well  know,  by  literary  men  and  their  friends. 

Our  poverty,  hardships,  and  disappointments 
are  set  forth  with  great  emphasis,  and  often 
with  too  great  truth  by  those  who  speak  of  us ; 
but  there  are  advantages  belonging  to  our  trade 
which  are  passed  over,  I think,  by  some  of 
those  who  exercise  it  and  describe  it,  and  for 
which,  in  striking  the  balance  of  our  accounts, 
we  are  not  always  duly  thankful.  WTe  have 
no  patron,  so  to  speak — we  sit  in  ante-chambers 
no  more,  waiting  the  present  of  a fe>v  guineas 
from  my  lord,  in  return  for  a fulsome  dedica- 
tion. We  sell  our  wares  to  the  book  purveyor, 
between  whom  and  us  there  is  no  greater  obli- 
gation than  between  him  and  his  paper-maker 
or  printer.  In  the  great  towns  in  our  country, 
immense  stores  of  books  are  provided  for  us, 
with  librarians  to  class  them,  kind  attendants 
to  wait  upon  us,  and  comfortable  appliances  for 
study.  We  require  scarce  any  capital  where- 
with to  exercise  our  trade.  What  other  so 
called  learned  profession  is  equally  fortunate? 

A doctor,  for  example,  after  carefully  and  ex- 
pensively educating  himself,  must  invest  in 
house  and  furniture,  horses,  carriage,  and  men- 
servants,  before  the  public  patient  will  think  of 
calling  him  in.  I am  told  that  6uch  gentlemen 
have  to  coax  and  wheedle  dowagers,  to  humor 
hypochondriacs,  to  practice  a score'  of  little 
* Concluded  from  the  September  Number. 
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ia  tile  ttiw,  imt  Misti  a ^ffodigtotiisr  sum  thz  \o^  It  tvonid  he  ranch  more  honest  of  me  To  Take 
tery-tickfit  Costs!,  If  a m»q  of  J«fW^  c44 •$£  tti&  m&t&r&i own  that  I am  a begnw; 
tviii,  neither  does  ho  risk  : Let  at  aftii  t tel!  y»nt  wliat,  Pen,  the  only  money  which 

sp/2aS;  of  our  trade  as  we  find ;}t;  nnd^  I feoi  X come  honestly  hr,  Is  that  which  is  paid 

«ager  ixt  exiling  out  for  fulitto  cohtpfl.^iotk>  the  by  a littte  print-seller  in  Long  Am,  who 

‘•'The  artists,  for  the  most  d*v  nut  cry  pat  bn>>  toy  drawings,  one  with  another,  at  four-' 
their  woes  ns  loudly  as  s*>m«?.  gen  flymen  of  rh-  iv.eh  «hU,iin.g«.  ftpiece,  and  out  of  whom  f can 
literary  fmrmuty;  CAcl  yct  X J f«i tUt  1 tfe  of  mtix  n early  two  hundred  a xmr,  I trm 

jA»\ny  of  them  U harder;  th«ir  ch«Ttic^fi  even  doing  Mail  Coaches  for  him.  Sit , and  chc*t^ 
more  precarious,  arid  the  of  iheir  of  Cavalry  5 the  pwlilic  Kke  the  Mail  Cqwfye*> 

profession  less  independent  infid  dgreeahle  than  best — on  a dark  paper — the  hot^es  atuf  mtli^- 
onrs,  I harc  watched  — iwp,  3i,A.,  stones  packed  out  wliito— yellow  i\mt — cobalt 
flattering  and  favrning,  and  at  t he  *»md  time  distance,  and  the  guard  and  coachman  of  cohr^C 
boasting  and  swaggeriug,  poor  fellow | In  order  in  vermilion.  Th atY  what  a geritJetrlte  <**&  £** 
to  secure  a fitter.  I have  lifaen^d  ti?  a Man-  his  bread  bv  — Portrait^  pooh!  If*  dwgimed 
Chester  rna^itote  talking  nbotlt  tine  art?  before  beggary.  Cmckthorp,  and  a h niMottu.  men 
one  of  J jb's ^ picture,  A<stiming  the  airv  of  a of  &Hr«gitaent  cmtto„  Uke:jjtwid  f^ioptys;^  they 
ptfinterr  and  laying  down  tlu;  moBt  nbsurd  lmvA  ai-e,  and  sent  w five  poauds  apiece  for  their 
respecting  the  art.  £ haVe.  zmn  pioor  -rkmrkiiis  heads*  but  I tell  you  1 u»i  Twbamed  to  take  the 
bowing,  a Ttoh  mnutear  thnm;-;h.  a ptltrtiz.  *k-\xr  money/’  BaoH  u^ed  u>  1m  th«  tenor  td  Clive 
and  noted  ih6  eager  .^mdea  Newcotne’s  et>&y^atitrr».  w \\is>  ^imle  up  and 

at  die  amaterir,«>l5{?fitesf  down  our  room  ^ bis  mus- 

of  hope  In  hiV  &yes  ns  Amateur  stuped  betore  ■ taehe  and  dashing  yellow  hair  oif  Ids 

Ms  ovm  picture.  J,bu%m  bevn  ushered.  bTCfhip-  gaunfc  fueo* 

atoned  black  servant  through  bnll  after  fetil  pot*.  When  Clive  was  inducted  into  the  ;i<mr  lodp- 
pled  with  plaster  gods  tod  ©Hip-  ltfai'tib\?bich  Ma  friend*  twu^lod.. 

fctone’a  own  magnificent  eat  up  his  ensign,  the  dear  eld  €olmt«l  aeeompamed 

longing  vainly  for  an  anl&t,  his  spn,  partipg  with  a siuefera  regret  frota  our 

hi? t landlord’s  call  for  the,  pent.  Atfth  littld ones  ai  home,  to  whom  be  t^ecame:  greatly 

how  sen-rety  khetief''  ^u'detise'ii  ‘wem Taxed'  in  .endeared  during  im  visit  10  ns,  and  who  always 
their  profession,  I have  been  gmteful  For  my  ^bim  when  be  came -lu  *ao  t.s  witli  smiles 

own  more  fortunate  one,  which  nece*sitates  and  enre^sefr  and  rweet  mfantiiewcJronic,  Oa 
m i n^ri Dg;  to  no  pami n ; which  citlto  for  no  keep*  that  day  when  he  went  nwny,  L«um  went  up 
ing  up  of  appearttocea ; and  which  requires  no  anti  kissed  him  With  tears  in  her  eyea.  “ Yon 
frtnek  in  trade  Have  the  workmnn,5»  rndhstiyV  bis  knoW:  how  l»ypg  I have  been  wanting  to  do  it/1 
beir  «»bili%'aiid.a,(ioj;eeah«et3  of  paper*  • dm.  indy  m>l  to  her  hesbaml.  Indeed  I erm 

Ifaving^tri  turn  with  all  bis  -iujgbr  -td  has  new  .*ot  dcflcnhe  the  iKihuvior  of  th«  old  man  during 
pmfe^^n,  OiP*  Na^rpine,  ope  nt  tUo  prouder  ] Ms  eith  m}  hie  getuhv  gratiitide,  his:  sweet 
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simplicity  and  kindness,  his  thoughtful  court- 
esy. There  was  not  a servant  in  our  little  house- 
hold but  was  eager  to  wait  upon  him.  Laura's 
maid  was  as  tender  hearted  at  his  departure  as 
her  mistress.  He  was  ailing  for  a short  time, 
when  our  cook  performed  prodigies  of  puddings 
and  jellies  to  suit  his  palate.  The  youth  w ho 
held  the  offices  of  butler  and  valet  in  our  estab- 
lishment— a lazy  and  greedy  youth  whom  Mar- 
tha scolded  in  vain — would  jump  up  and  leave 
his  supper  to  carry  a message  to  our  Colonel. 
My  heart  is  full  as  I remember  the  kind  words 
which  he  said  to  me  at  parting,  and  as  I think 
that  wo  >vere  the  means  of  giving  a little  com- 
fort to  that  stricken  and  gentle  souL 

While  the  Colonel  and  his  son  staid  with 
us,  letters  of  course  passed  between  Clive  and 
his  family  at  Boulogne,  but  my  wife  remarked 
that  the  receipt  of  those  letters  appeared  to  give 
our  friend  but  little  pleasure.  They  wore  read 
in  a minute,  and  he  would  toss  them  over  to 
his  father,  or  thrust  them  into  his  pocket  with 
a gloomy  face.  “Dont  you  see,"  groans  out 
Clive  to  me  one  evening,  “ that  Rosa  scarcely 
writes  the  letters,  or  if  she  does,  that  her  moth- 
er is  standing  over  her?  That  woman  is  the 
Nemesis  of  our  life,  Pen?  How  can  I pay  her 
off?  Great  God  I how  can  I pay  her  off?" 
And  so  having  spoken,  his  head  fell  between 
his  hands,  and  as  I watched  him  I saw  a ghast- 
ly domestic  picture  before  me  of  helpless  pain, 
humiliating  discord,  stupid  tyranny. 

What,  I say  again,  are  the  so-called  great  ills 
of  life  compared  to  these  small  ones  ? 

The  Colonel  accompanied  Clive  to  the  lodg- 
ings which  we  had  found  for  the  young  artist, 
in  a quarter  not  far  removed  from  the  old  house 
in  Fitzroy  Square,  where  some  happy  years  of 
his  youth  had  been  6pent.  'When  sitters  came 
to  Clive — as  at  first  they  did  in  some  numbers, 
many  of  his  early  friends  being  anxious  to  do 
him  a service — the  old  gentleman  was  extraor- 
dinarily cheered  and  comforted.  We  could  see 
by  his  face  that  affairs  were  going  on  well  at 
the  studio.  He  showed  us  the  rooms  which 
Rosey  and  the  boy  were  to  occupy.  He  prat- 
tled to  our  children  and  their  mother,  who  was 
never  tired  of  hearing  him,  about  his  grandson. 
He  filled  up  the  future  nursery  with  a hun- 
dred little  knicknacks  of  his  own  contriving,  and 
with  wonderful  cheap  bargains,  which  he  bought 
in  his  walks  about  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
He  pasted  a most  elaborate  book  of  prints  and 
sketches  for  Boy.  It  was  astonishing  what  no- 
tice Boy  already  took  of  pictures.  lie  would 
have  all  the  genius  of  his  father.  Would  he 
had  had  a better  grandfather  than  the  foolish 
old  man,  who  had  ruined  all  belonging  to  him ! 

However  much  they  like  each  other,  men  in 
the  London  world  see  their  friends  but  seldom. 
The  place  is  so  vast  that  even  next  door  is  dis- 
tant ; the  calls  of  business,  society,  pleasure,  so 
multifarious  that  mere  friendship  can  get  or  give 
but  an  occasional  shake  of  the  hand  in  the  hur- 
ried moments  of  passage.  Men  must  live  their 
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friendly.  At  a great  need  you  know  where  to 
look  for  your  friend,  and  he  that  he  is  secure 
of  you.  So  I went  very  little  to  Howland  Street, 
where  Clive  now  lived ; very  seldom  to  Lamb 
Court,  where  my  dear  old  friend  Warrington 
still  sate  in  his  old  chambers,  though  our  meet- 
ings were  none  the  less  cordial  wdien  they  oc- 
curred, and  our  trust  in  one  another  always  the 
same.  Some  folks  say  the  world  is  heartless: 
he  who  says  so  either  prates  commonplaces 
(the  most  likely  and  charitable  suggestion),  or 
is  heartless  himself,  or  is  most  singular  and  un- 
fortunate in  having  made  no  friends.  Many 
such  a reasonable  mortal  can  not  have:  our 
nature,  I think,  not  sufficing  for  that  sort  of 
polygamy.  How  many  persons  would  von  have 
to  deplore  your  death ; or  whose  death  would 
you  wish  to  deplore?  Could  our  hearts  let 
in  such  a harem  of  dear  friendships,  the  mere 
changes  and  recurrences  of  grief  and  mourning 
would  be  intolerable,  and  tax  our  lives  beyond 
their  value.  In  a word,  wc  carry  our  own  bur- 
den in  the  world ; push  and  struggle  along  on 
our  own  affairs ; are  pinched  by  our  own  shoes 
— though  Heaven  forbid  we  should  not  stop  and 
forget  ourselves  sometimes,  when  a friend  cries 
out  in  his  distress,  or  we  can  help  a poor  strick- 
en wanderer  in  his  way.  As  for  good  women 
— these,  my  worthy  reader,  are  different  from 
us — the  nature  of  these  is  to  love,  and  to  do 
kind  offices,  and  devise  untiring  charities : so, 

I would  have  you  to  know,  that,  though  Mr. 
Pendennis  was  parcus  suorum  cultor  et  inj'reqwnsy 
Mrs.  Laura  found  plenty  of  time  to  go  from 
Westminster  to  Bloomsbury ; and  to  pay  visits 
to  her  Colonel  and  her  Clive,  both  of  w hom  she 
hnd  got  to  love  with  all  her  heart  again,  nowr 
misfortune  was  on  them ; and  both  of  whom  re- 
turned her  kindness  with  an  affection  blessing 
the  bestower  and  the  receiver;  and  making  the 
husband  proud  and  thankful  whose  wife  had 
earned  such  a noble  regard.  What  is  the  dear- 
est praise  of  all  to  a man  ? his  own— or  that 
you  should  love  those  whom  he  loves  ? I see 
Laura  Pendennis  ever  constant  and  tender  and 
pure ; ever  ministering  in  her  sacred  office  of 
kindness — bestow  ing  love  and  followed  by  bless- 
ings— which  would  I have,  think  you ; that  price- 
less crown  hymeneal,  or  the  glory  of  a Tenth 
Edition  ? 

Clive  and  his  father  had  found  not  only  a 
model  friend  in  the  lady  above  mentioned,  but 
a perfect  prize  landlady  in  their  happy  lodgings. 

In  her  house,  besides  those  apartments  which 
Mr.  Newsome  had  originally  engaged,  were 
rooms  just  sufficient  to  accommodate  his  wife, 
child,  and  servant,  when  they  should  come  to 
him,  with  a very  snug  little  upper  chamber  for 
the  Colonel,  close  by  Boy’s  nursery,  where  he 
liked  best  to  be.  “And  if  there  is  not  room 
for  the  Campaigner,  os  you  call  her,"  says  Mrs. 
Laura,  with  a shrug  of  her  shoulders,  “why  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  Clive  must  try  and  bear  her 
absence  as  well  as  possible.  After  all  my  dear 
Pen,  you  know  he  is  married  to  Rosa  and  not 
to  her  mamma;  and  so,  and  sol  I think  it  will 
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be  qnite  best  that  they  shall  have  their  menage 
as  before.” 

The  cheapness  of  the  lodgings  which  the 
prize  landlady  let,  the  quantity  of  neat  new  fur- 
niture which  she  put  in,  the  consultations  which 
she  had  with  my  wife  regarding  these  supplies, 
were  qnite  singular  to  me.  “ Have  you  pawned 
your  diamonds,  you  reckless  little  person,  in 
order  to  supply  all  this  upholstery  ?”  “ No,  Sir, 

I have  not  pawned  my  diamonds,”  Mrs.  Laura 
answers;  and  I was  left  to  think  (if  I thought 
on  the  matter  at  all)  that  the  landlady's  own 
benevolence  had  provided  these  good  things  for 
Clive.  For  the  wife  of  Laura’s  husband  was 
per  force  poor,  and  she  asked  me  for  no  more 
money  at  this  time  than  at  any  other. 

At  first,  in  spite  of  his  grumbling,  Clive’s  af- 
fairs looked  so  prosperous,  and  60  many  sitters 
came  to  him  from  among  his  old  friends,  that  I 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Colonel 
and  my  wife,  that  he  was  a prodigious  genius, 
and  that  his  good  fortune  would  go  on  increas- 
ing. Laura  was  for  having  Itosey  return  to  her 
hnsband.  Every  wife  ought  to  be  with  her  hus- 
band. J.  J.  shook  his  head  about  the  prosper- 
ity. “Let  us  see  whether  the  Academy  will 
have  his  pictures  this  year,  and  what  a place 
they  will  give  him,”  said  Ridley.  To  do  him 
justice,  Clive  thought  far  more  humbly  of  his 
compositions  than  Ridley  did.  Not  a little 
touching  was  it  to  us,  who  had  known  the  young 
men  in  former  days,  to  see  them  in  their  changed 
positions.  It  was  Ridley,  whose  genius  and  in- 
dustry had  put  him  in  the  rank  of  a patron — 
Ridley,  the  good  industrious  apprentice,  who 
had  won  the  prize  of  his  art — and  not  one  of 
his  many  admirers  saluted  his  talent  and  success 
with  such  a hearty  recognition  as  Clive,  whose 
generous  soul  knew  no  envy,  and  who  always 
fired  and  kindled  at  the  success  of  his  friends. 

When  Mr.  Clive  used  to  go  over  to  Boulogne 
from  time  to  time  to  pay  his  dutiful  visits  to  his 
wife,  the  Colonel  did  not  accompany  his  son, 
but,  during  the  latter’s  absence,  would  dine 
with  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

Though  the  preparations  wore  complete  in 
Howland  Street,  and  Clive  dutifully  went  over 
to  Boulogne,  Mrs.  Pendennis  remarked  that  he 
seemed  still  to  hesitate  about  bringing  his  wife 
to  London. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Pendennis  observed  that  some 
gentlemen  were  not  particularly  anxious  about 
the  society  of  their  wives,  and  that  this  pair 
were  perhaps  better  apart.  Upon  which  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  drubbing  on  the  ground  with  a little 
foot,  said,  “ Nonsense,  for  shame,  Arthur ! How 
can  you  speak  so  flippantly  ? Did  he  not  swear 
befnre  Heaven  to  love  and  cherish  her,  never 
to  leave  her,  Sir?  Is  not  his  duty  his  duty , Sir 
(a  most  emphatic  stamp  of  the  foot)?  Is  she 
not  his  for  better  or  for  worse  ?” 

“ Including  the  Campaigner,  my  dear?”  says 
Mr.  P. 

“ Don't  laugh,  Sir!  She  must  come  to  him. 
There  ia^no  room  in  Howland  Street  for  Mrs. 
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“You  artful,  scheming  creature!  We  have 
some  spare  rooms.  Suppose  we  ask  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie to  come  and  live  with  us,  my  dear ; and 
we  could  then  have  the  benefit  of  the  garrison 
anecdotes  and  ipess  jocularities  of  your  favorite, 
Captain  Goby.” 

“ J could  never  bear  the  horrid  man !”  cried 
Mrs.  Pendennis.  And  how  can  I tell  why  she 
disliked  him  ? 

Every  thing  being  now  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Clive’s  little  family,  we  counseled  our 
friend  to  go  over  to  Boulogne,  and  bring  back 
his  wife  and  child,  and  then  to  make  some  final 
stipulation  with  the  Campaigner.  He  saw,  as 
well  ns  we,  that  the  presence  and  tyranny  of 
that  fatal  woman  destroyed  his  father’s  health 
and  spirits — that  the  old  man  knew  no  peace 
or  comfort  in  her  neighborhood,  and  was  act- 
ually hastening  to  his  grave  under  that  dread- 
ful and  unremitting  persecution.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie made  Clive  scarcely  less  wretched  than 
his  father— she  governed  his  household — took 
away  his  weak  wife’s  allegiance  and  affection 
from  him — and  caused  the  wretchedness  of 
every  single  person  round  abont  her.  They 
ought  to  live  apart.  If  she  was  too  poor  to 
sutaist  upon  her  widow’s  pension,  which,  in 
truth,  was  but  a very  small  pittance,  let  Clive 
give  up  to  her  say  the  half  of  his  wife’s  income 
of  £100  a year.  His  prospects  and  present 
means  of  earning  money  were  such  that  he 
might  afford  to  do  without  that  portion  of  his 
income : at  any  rate,  he  and  his  father  would 
be  cheaply  ransomed  at  that  price,  from  their 
imprisonment  to  this  intolerable  person.  “Go, 
Clive,”  said  his  counselors,  “and  bring  back 
your  wife  and  child,  and  let  us  all  bo  happy  to- 
gether.” For,  yon  see,  those  advisers  opined 
that  if  we  had  written  over  to  Mrs.  Clive  New- 
come — “Como” — she  would  have  oome  with  the 
Campaigner  in  her  suit. 

Vowing  that  he  would  behave  like  a man  of 
courage — and  we  know  that  Clive  had  shown 
himself  to  be  such  in  two  or  three  previous  bat- 
tles— Clive  crossed  the  water  to  bring  back  his 
little  Rosey.  Our  good  Colonel  agreed  to  dino 
at  our  house  during  the  days  of  his  son’s  ab- 
sence. I have  said  how  beloved  he  was  by 
young  and  old  there — and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  say  afterward,  that  no  woman  had  made  him 
so  happy  as  Laura.  We  did  not  tell  him — I 
know  not  from  what  reticence — that  we  had  ad- 
vised Clive  to  offer  a bribe  of  £50  a year  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  until  about  a fortnight  after  Clive’s 
absence,  and  a week  after  his  return,  when  news 
came  that  poor  old  Mrs.  Mason  was  dead  at 
Newcomc,  whereupon  we  informed  the  Colonel 
that  ho  hod  another  pensioner  now  in  the  Cam- 
paigner. 

Colonel  Newcome  was  thankful  that  his  dear 
old  fViend  had  gone  out  of  the  world  in  comfort 
and  without  pain.  She  had  made  a will  long 
since,  leaving  all  her  goods  and  chattels  to 
Thomas  Newcome;  but  having  no  money  to 
give,  the  Colonel  handed  over  these  to  the  old 
lady’s  faithful  attendant,  Keziah. 
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Although  many  of  thq  Colonel’s  old  friends 
had  parted  from  him  or  quarreled  with  him  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  success  of  the  B.  B.  C., 
there  were  two  old  ladies  who  yet  remained 
faithful  to  him — Miss  Cann  namely,  and  honest 
little  Miss  Honeyman  of  Brighton,  who,  when 
she  heard  of  the  return  to  London  of  her  neph- 
ew and  brother-in-law,  made  a railway  journey 
to  the  Metropolis  (being  the  first  time  she  ever 
engaged  in  that  kind  of  traveling),  rustled  into 
Clive’s  apartments  in  Howland  Street  in  her 
neatest  silks,  and  looking  not  a day  older  than 
on  that  when  we  last  beheld  her;  and  after 
briskly  scolding  the  young  man  for  permitting 
his  father  to  enter  into  money  affairs — of  which 
the  poor  dear  Colonel  was  as  ignorant  as  a baby 
— she  gave  them  both  to  understand  that  she 
had  a little  sum  at  her  bankers  at  their  disposal 
— and  besought  the  Colonel  to  remember  that 
her  house  was  his,  and  that  she  should  be  proud 
and  happy  to  receive  him  as  soon  and  as  often 
and  for  as  long  a time  as  he  would  honor  her 
with  his  company.  “Is  not  my  house  full  of 
your  presents  ?”  cried  the  stout  little  old  lady 
— “have  I not  reason  to  be  grateful  to  all  the 
Newcomes — yes,  to  all  the  Newcomes? — for 
Miss  Ethel  and  her  family  have  come  to  me 
every  year  for  months,  and  I don’t  quarrel  with 
them,  and  I won’t,  although  you  do,  Sir.  Is 
not  this  shawl — are  not  these  jewels  that  I 
wear,”  she  continued,  pointing  to  those  well- 
known  ornaments,  “my  dear  Colonel’s  gift? 
Did  you  not  relieve  my  brother  Charles  in  this 
country,  and  procure  for  him  his  place  in  India? 
Yes,  my  dear  friend — and  though  you  have  been 
imprudent  in  money  matters,  my  obligations  to- 
ward you,  and  my  gratitude,  and  my  affection 
are  always  the  same.”  Thus  Miss  Honeyman 
spoke,  with  somewhat  of  a quivering  voice  at 
the  end  of  her  little  oration,  but  w ith  exceeding 
state  and  dignity — for  she  believed  that  her  in- 
vestment of  two  hundred  pounds  in  that  unlucky 
B.  B.  C.,  which  failed  for  half  a million,  was  a 
sum  of  considerable  importance,  and  gave  her 
a right  to  express  her  opinion  to  the  Managers. 

Clive  came  back  from  Boulogne  in  a week,  as 
we  have  said;  but  he  came  bock  without  his 
wife,  much  to  our  alarm,  and  looked  so  exceed- 
ingly fierce  and  glum  when  we  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  return  without  his  family,  that 
we  saw  wars  and  battles  had  taken  place,  and 
thought  that  in  this  last  continental  campaign 
the  Campaigner  had  been  too  much  for  her 
friend. 


The  Colonel,  to  whom  Clive  communicated, 
though  with  ns  the  poor  lad  held  his  tongue, 
told  my  wife  what  had  happened : not  all  the 
battles ; which  no  doubt  raged  at  breakfast,  din- 
ner, supper,  during  the  week  of  Clive’s  visit  to 
Boulogne — but  the  upshot  of  these  engagements. 
Roscy,  not  unwilling  in  her  first  private  talk 
w ith  her  husband  to  come  to  England  with  him 
and  the  boy,  showed  herself  irresolute  on  the 
second  day  at  breakfast, when  the  fire  was  opened 
on  both  sides— cried  at  dinner  when  fierce  as- 
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vantage— slept  soundly,  bat  besought  him  to  be 
very  firm,  and  met  the  enemy  at  breakfast  with 
a quaking  heart’— cried  all  that  day,  during 
which,  pretty  well  without  cease,  the  engage- 
ment lasted — and  when  Clive  might  have  con- 
quered and  brought  her  off;  but  the  weather 
was  windy  and  the  sea  was  rough,  and  he  was 
pronounced  a brute  to  venture  on  it  with  a wife 
in  Nosey’s  situation. 

Behind  that  “ situation”  the  widow  shielded 
herself.  She  clung  to  her  adored  child,  and 
from  that  bulwark  discharged  abuse  and  satire 
at  Clive  and  his  father.  He  could  not  rout  her 
out  of  her  position.  Having  had  the  advantage 
on  the  first  two  or  three  days,  on  the  four  last 
he  was  beaten,  and  lost  ground  in  each  action. 

Rosey  found  that  in  her  situation  she  could  not 
part  from  her  darling  mamma.  The  Campaign- 
er for  her  part  averred  that  she  might  be  re- 
duced to  beggary — that  she  might  be  robbed  of 
her  last  farthing,  and  swindled  and  cheated — 
that  she  might  see  her  daughter’s  fortune  flung 
away  by  unprincipled  adventurers,  and  her 
blessed  child  left  without  even  the  comforts  of 
life — but  desert  her  in  such  a situation,  she 
never  would — no,  never  1 Was  not  dear  Rosa's 
health  already  impaired  by  the  various  shocks 
which  she  had  undergone?  Did  she  not  re- 
quire every  comfort,  every  attendance  ? Mon- 
ster! ask  the  doctor!  She  would  stay  with 
her  darling  child  in  spite  of  insult,  and  rude- 
ness, and  vulgarity.  (Rosa’s  father  was  a king’s 
officer,  not  a company’s  officer,  thank  God!) 

She  would  stay  as  long  at  least  as  Rosa’s  situa- 
tion continued,  at  Boulogne,  if  not  in  London, 
but  with  her  child.  They  might  refuse  to  send 
her  money,  having  robbed  her  of  all  her  own, 
but  she  would  pawn  her  gown  off  her  back  for 
her  child.  Whimpers  from  Rosey — cries  of 
“Mamma,  mamma,  compose  yourself”— con- 
vulsive sobs — clenched  knuckles — flashing  eyes 
— embraces  rapidly  clutched — laughs — stamps 
— snorts — from  the  disheveled  Campaigner — 
grinding  teeth — livid  fury  and  repeated  break- 
ages of  the  third  commandment  by  Clive — I 
can  fancy  the  whole  scene.  He  returned  to 
London  without  his  wife,  and  when  she  came 
she  brought  Mrs.  Mackenzie  with  her. 

CHAPTER  LXXV. 

FOUNDER'S  DAT  AT  GBST  FRIARS. 

Roskt  came,  bringing  discord  and  wretched- 
ness with  her  to  her  husband,  and  the  sentence 
of  death  or  exile  to  his  dear  old  father,  all  of 
which  we  foresaw — all  of  which  Clive’s  friends 
would  have  longed  to  prevent — all  of  which 
were  inevitable  under  the  circumstances.  Clive's 
domestic  affairs  were  often  talked  over  by  onr 
little  set.  Warrington  and  F.  B.  knew  of  his 
unhappiness.  We  three  had  strongly  opined 
that  the  women  being  together  at  Boulogne, 
should  stay  there  and  live  there,  Clive  sending 
them  over  pecuniary  aid  as  his  means  permit- 
ted. “ They  must  hate  each  other  pretty  well 
by  this  time,”  growls  George  Warrington.  “ Why 
on  earth  should  they  not  part?’5n?Wh«vt  a wo- 
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man  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  is 1”  cries  F.  B.  “ What 
an  infernal  tartar  and  catamaran ! She  who 
was  so  uncommonly  smiling  and  soft  spoken, 
and  such  a fine  woman,  by  jingo  1 What  puz- 
zles all  women  are!’*  F.  B.  sighed,  and  drown- 
ed further  reflection  in  beer. 

On  the  other  side,  and  most  strongly  advo- 
cating Rosa’s  return  to  Clive,  was  Mrs.  Laura 
Pendennis ; with  certain  arguments  for  which 
she  had  chapter  and  verse,  and  against  which 
we  of  the  separatist  party  had  no  appeal.  “ Bid 
he  marry  her  only  for  the  days  of  her  prosper- 
ity?** asked  Laura.  “Is  it  right,  is  it  manly, 
that  he  should  leave  her  now  she  is  unhappy — 
poor  little  creature ! no  woman  had  ever  more 
need  of  protection ; and  who  should  be  her  nat- 
ural guardian  save  her  husband  ? Surely,  Ar- 
thur, yon  forget — have  you  forgotten  them  your- 
self, Sir? — the  solemn  vows  which  Clive  made 
at  the  altar.  Is  he  not  bound  to  his  wife  to 
keep  only  unto  her  so  long  as  they  both  shall 
live,  to  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  her,  and 
keep  her  in  sickness  and  health  ?** 

“To  keep  her,  yes ; but  not  to  keep  the  Cam- 
paigner,” cries  Mr.  Pendennis.  “ It  is  a moral 
bigamy,  Laura,  which  you  advocate,  you  wicked, 
immoral  young  woman  !** 

But  Laura,  though  she  smiled  at  this  notion, 
would  not  be  put  off  from  her  first  proposition. 
Turning  to  Clive,  who  was  with  us,  talking  over 
his  doleful  family  circumstances,  she  took  his 
hand  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  right  and  re- 
ligion with  sweet,  artless  fervor.  She  agreed 
with  us  that  it  was  a hard  lot  for  Clive  to  bear. 
So  much  the  nobler  the  task,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  duty  in  enduring  it.  A few  months, 
too,  would  put  an  end  to  his  trials.  When  his 
child  was  born  Mrs.  Mackenzie  wonld  take  her 
departure.  It  wonld  even  be  Clive’s  duty  to 
separate  from  her  then,  as  it  now  was  to  humor 
his  wife  in  her  delicate  condition,  and  to  soothe 
the  poor  soul  who  had  had  a great  deal  of  ill 
health,  of  misfortune,  and  of  domestic  calamity 
to  wear  and  shatter  her.  Clive  acqniesced  with 
a groan,  hut  with  a touching  and  generous  re- 
signation as  we  both  thought.  “ She  is  right, 
Pen,”  ii*  said;  “It think  your  wife  is  always 
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right  I will  try,  Laura,  and  bear  my  part,  God 
help  me  1 I will  do  my  duty  and  strive  my  best 
to  soothe  and  gratify  my  poor  dear  little  wo- 
man. They  will  he  making  caps  and  things, 
and  will  not  interrupt  me  in  my  studio.  Of 
nights  I can  go  to  Clipstone  Street  and  work  at 
the  Life.  There’s  nothing  like  the  Life,  Pen. 

So  you  see  I shan’t  he  much  at  home  except  at 
meal  times,  when  by  nature  I shall  have  my 
mouth  full,  and  no  opportunity  of  quarreling 
with  poor  Mrs.  Mac.”  So  he  went  home,  fol- 
lowed and  cheered  by  the  love  and  pity  of  my 
dear  wife,  and  determined  stoutly  to  bear  this 
heavy  yoke  which  fate  had  put  on  him. 

To  do  Mrs.  Mackenzie  justice,  that  lady  back- 
ed up  with  all  her  might  the  statement  which 
my  wife  had  put  forward,  with  a view  of  sooth- 
ing poor  Clive,  viz.,  that  the  residence  of  his 
mother-in-law  in  his  house  was  only  to  be  tem- 
porary. “Temporary l”  cries  Mrs.  Mac  (who 
was  kind  enough  to  make  a call  on  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  and  treat  that  lady  to  a piece  of  her 
mind).  “ Do  you  suppose,  madam,  that  it  could 
be  otherwise  ? Do  you  suppose  that  worlds  would 
induce  me  to  stay  in  a house  where  I have  re- 
ceived such  treatment;  where,  after  I and  my 
daughter  had  been  robbed  of  every  shilling  of 
onr  fortune,  where  we  are  daily  insulted  by  Col- 
onel Newcome  and  his  son  ? Do  you  suppose, 
ma’am,  that  I do  not  know  that  Clive’s  friends 
hate  me,  and  give  themselves  airs  and  look  down 
upon  my  darling  child,  and  try  and  make  differ- 
ences between  my  sweet  Rosa  and  me — Rosa 
who  might  have  been  dead,  or  might  have  been 
starving,  but  that  her  dear  mother  came  to  her 
rescue  ? No,l  would  never  stay.  I loathe  every 
day  that  I remain  in  the  house — I would  rather 
beg  my  bread — I would  rather  sweep  the  streets 
and  starve — though,  thank  God,  I have  my  pen- 
sion as  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Service,  and  I can  live  upon  that — and  of  that 
Colonel  Newcome  can  not  rob  me ; and  when  my 
darling  love  needs  a mother’s  care  no  longer,  I 
will  leave  her.  I will  shake  the  dust  off  my 
feet  and  leave  that  house,  I will — And  Air.  New- 
come’s  friends  may  then  sneer  at  me  and  abuse 
me,  and  blacken  my  dar  ling  child’s  heart  toward 
me  if  they  choose.  And  I thank  you,  Mrs.  Pen- 
dennis,  for  all  your  kindness  toward  my  dangle 
ter’s  family,  and  for  the  furniture  which  you 
have  sent  into  the  house,  and  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  about  our  family  arrangements.  It 
was  for  this  I took  the  liberty  of  calling  upon 
you,  and  1 wish  you  a very  good  morning.”  So 
speaking,  the  Campaigner  left  my  wife ; and  Mrs. 
Pendennis  enacted  the  pleasing  scene  with  great 
spirit  to  her  husband  afterward,  concluding  the 
whole  with  a splendid  courtesy  and  toss  of  the 
head,  such  as  Mrs.  Mackenzie  performed  as  her 
parting  salute. 

Our  dear  Colonel  had  fled  before.  He  had 
acquiesced  humbly  with  the  decree  of  fate ; and 
lonely,  old,  and  beaten,  marched  honestly  on 
the  path  of  duty.  It  was  a great  blessing,  he 
wrote  to  ns,  to  him  to  think  that  in  happier  days, 
and  during  many  years,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
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benefit  his  kind  and  excellent  relative,  Miss  Hon- 
eyman.  He  could  thankfully  receive  her  hos- 
pitality now,  and  claim  the  kindness  and  shelter 
which  this  old  friend  gave  him.  No  one  could 
be  more  anxious  to  make  him  comfortable.  The 
air  of  Brighton  did  him  the  greatest  good ; he 
had  found  some  old  friends,  some  old  Benga- 
lees there,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  himself  great- 
ly, etc.  How  much  did  we,  who  knew  his  noble 
spirit,  believe  of  this  story  ? To  us  Heaven  had 
awarded  health,  happiness,  competence,  loving 
children,  united  hearts,  and  modest  prosperity. 
To  yonder  good  roan,  whose  long  life  shone 
with  benefactions,  and  whose  career  was  but 
kindness  and  honor,  fate  decreed  poverty,  dis- 
appointment, separation,  a lonely  old  age.  We 
bowed  our  heads,  humiliated  at  the  contrast  of 
his  lot  and  ours ; and  prayed  Heaven  to  enable 
us  to  bear  our  present  good  fortune  meekly,  and 
our  evil  days,  if  they  should  come,  with  such  a 
resignation  os  this  good  Christian  showed. 

I forgot  to  say  that  our  attempts  to  better 
Thomas  Newcome’s  money  affairs  were  quite 
in  vain*  the  Colonel  insisting  upon  paying  over 
every  shilling  of  his  military  allowances  and  re- 
tiring pension  to  the  parties  from  whom  he  had 
borrowed  money  previous  to  his  bankruptcy. 
“ Ah ! what  a good  man  that  is !”  says  Mr.  Sher- 
rick,  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  “what  a noble  fel- 
low, Sir!  He  would  die  rather  than  not  pay 
every  farthing  over.  He’d  starve,  Sir ; that  he 
would.  The  money  ain’t  mine,  Sir,  or,  if  it 
was,  do  you  think  I'd  take  it  from  the  poor  old 
boy?  No,  Sir;  by  Jove  I honor  and  reverence 
him  more  now  he  ain’t  got  a shilling  in  his 
pocket,  than  ever  I did  when  we  thought  he 
was  a-rolling  in  money.” 

My  wife  made  one  or  two  efforts  at  Samari- 
tan visits  in  Howland  Street,  but  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Clive  with  such  a faint  welcome,  and  by 
the  Campaigner  with  so  grim  a countenance, 
so  many  sneers,  innuendoes,  insults  almost, 
that  Laura's  charity  was  beaten  back,  And  she 
ceased  to  press  good  offices  thus  thanklessly 
received.  If  Clive  came  to  visit  us,  as  he 
very  rarely  did,  after  an  official  question  or 
two  regarding  the  health  of  his  wife  and  child, 
no  farther  mention  was  made  of  his  family  af- 
fairs. His  painting,  he  said,  was  getting  on 
tolerably  well;  he  had  work,  scantily  paid  it 
is  trne,  but  work  sufficient.  He  was  reserved, 
uncommunicative,  unlike  the  frank  Clive  of 
former  times,  and  oppressed  by  his  circum- 
stances, as  it  was  easy  to  see.  I did  not  press 
the  confidence  which  he  was  unwilling  to  offer, 
.and  thought  best  to  respect  his  silence.  I had 
a thousand  affairs  of  my  own;  who  has  not  in 
London  ? If  you  die  to-morrow,  your  dearest 
.friend  will  feel  for  you  a hearty  pang  of  sorrow, 
and  go  to  his  business  as  usual.  I could  divine, 
but  would  not  care  to  describe,  the  life  which 
my  poor  Clive  was  now  leading;  the  vulgar 
misery,  the  sordid  home,  the  cheerless  toil,  and 
Jack  of  friendly  companionship  which  darkened 
his  kind  soul.  I was  glad  Clive’s  father  was 
.away.  The  Colonel  i m>te  to  us  twice  or  thrice ; 
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could  it  be  three  months  ago?  bless  me,  how 
time  flies ! He  was  happy,  he  wrote,  with  Miss 
Honeyman,  who  took  the  best  care  of  him. 

Mention  has  been  made  once  or  twice  in  the 
course  of  this  history  of  the  Grey  Friars  school 
— where  the  Colonel,  and  Clive,  and  I had  been 
brought  up— an  ancient  foundation  of  the  time 
of  James  L,  still  subsisting  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don city.  The  death-day  of  the  founder  of  the 
place  is  still  kept  solemnly  by  Cistercians.  In 
their  chapel,  where  assemble  the  boys  of  the 
school,  and  the  fourscore  old  men  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  founder’s  tomb  stands,  a huge  edifice, 
emblazoned  with  heraldic  decorations  and  clum- 
sy carved  allegories.  There  is  an  old  Hall,  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  James’s 
time ; an  old  Hall  ? many  old  halls ; old  stair- 
cases, old  passages,  old  chambers  decorated 
with  old  portraits,  walking  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  walk,  as  it  were,  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  To  others  than  Cistercians, 

Grey  Friars  is  a dreary  place  possibly.  Never- 
theless, the  pupils  educated  there  love  to  revisit 
it;  and  the  oldest  of  ns  grow  young  again  for 
an  hour  or  two  as  we  come  back  into  those 
scenes  of  childhood. 

The  custom  of  the  school  is,  that  on  the  12th 
of  December,  the  Founder’s  Day,  the  heed 
gown-boy  shall  recite  a Latin  oration,  in  praise 
Fundatoris  Nostri^  and  npon  other  subjects;  and 
a goodly  company  of  old  Cistercians  is  general- 
ly brought  together  to  attend  this  oration : after 
which  wc  go  to  chapel  and  hear  a sermon ; after 
which  we  adjourn  to  a great  dinner,  where  old 
condisciples  meet,  old  toasts  are  given,  and 
speeches  are  made.  Before  marching  from  the 
oration-hall  to  chapel,  the  stewards  of  the  day’s 
dinner,  according  to  old-fashioned  rite,  have 
wands  put  into  their  hands,  walk  to  church  mt 
the  head  of  the  procession,  and  sit  there  In 
places  of  honor.  The  boys  am  already  in  their 
seats,  with  smug,  fresh  faces,  and  shining  white 
collars;  the  old  black-gowned  pensioners  are 
on  their  benches;  the  chapel  is  lighted,  and 
Founder’s  Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings, 
monsters,  heraldries,  darkles  and  shines  with 
the  most  wonderful  shadows  and  lights.  There 
he  lies,  Fundator  Noeter,  in  his  ruff  and  gown, 
awaiting  the  great  Examination  Day.  We  old- 
sters, be  we  ever  so  old,  become  boys  again  as 
we  look  at  that  familiar  old  tomb,  and  think 
how  the  seats  are  altered  since  wc  were  here, 
and  how  the  doctor — not  the  present  doctor, 
the  doctor  of  our  time — used  to  sit  yonder,  and 
his  awful  eye  used  to  frighten  us  shuddering 
boys,  on  whom  it  lighted;  and  how  the  boy 
next  ns  would  kick  oar  shins  during  service 
time,  and  how  the  monitor  would  cane  us  after- 
ward because  onr  shins  were  kicked.  Yonder 
sit  forty  cherry-cheeked  boys,  thinking  about 
home  and  holidays  to-morrow.  Yonder  sit 
some  threescore  old  gentlemen  pensioners  of 
the  hospital,  listening  to  the  prayers  and  the 
psalms.  Yon  hear  them  coughing  feebly  in 
in  the  twilight — the  old  reverend  blarkgowna. 

Is  Codd  Ajax  alive,  you  wonder  the  Otaer- 
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dan  lads  called  these  old  gentlemen  Codds,  I 
know  not  wherefore — I know  not  wherefore — 
bnt  is  old  Codd  Ajax  alive,  I wonder  ? or  Codd 
Soldier?  or  kind  old  Codd  Gentleman,  or  has 
the  grave  closed  over  them  ? A plenty  of  can- 
dles lights  up  this  chapel,  and  this  scene  of  age 
and  youth,  and  early  memories,  and  pompous 
death.  How  solemn  the  well-remembered  pray- 
ers are,  here  uttered  again  in  the  place  where 
in  childhood  we  used  to  hear  them ! How  beau- 
tiful and  decorous  the  rite ; how  noble  the  an- 
cient words  of  the  supplications  which  the  priest 
utters,  and  to  which  generations  of  fresh  chil- 
dren, and  troops  of  by-gone  seniors  have  cried 
Amen!  under  those  arches!  The  service  for 
Founder’s  Day  is  a special  one;  one  of  the 
psalms  selected  being  the  thirty^seventh,  and 
we  hear — 
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“ 28.  The  steps  of  a good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord, 
and  he  deligbteth  in  his  way. 

44  24.  Though  lie  fall,  ho  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down : 
for  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  hand. 

41 25.  I have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ; yet  have  I 
not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread." 

As  we  came  to  this  verse,  I chanced  to  look 
up  from  my  book  toward  the  swarm  of  black* 
coated  pensioners;  and  among  them — among 
them — sate  Thomas  Neweome. 

His  dear  old  head  was  bent  down  over  his 
prayer-book ; there  was  no  mistaking  him.  He 
wore  the  black  gown  of  the  pensioners  of  the 
Hospital  of  Grey  Friars.  His  order  of  the  Bath 
was  on  his  breast.  He  stood  there  among  the 
poor  brethren,  uttering  the  responses  to  the 
psalm.  The  steps  of  this  good  man  had  been 
ordered  hither  by  Heaven’s  decree:  to  this 
Alms-House!  Here  it  was  ordained  that  a 
life  all  love,  and  kindness,  and  honor,  should 
end ! I heard  no  more  of  prayers,  and  psalms, 
and  sermon,  after  that.  How  dared  I to  be  in 
a place  of  mark,  and  he,  he  yonder  among  the 
poor  ? Oh,  pardon,  you  noble  soul ! I ask  for- 
giveness of  you  for  being  of  a world  that  has  so 
treated  you — you  my  better,  you  the  honest, 
and  gentle,  and  good ! I thought  the  service 
would  never  end,  or  the  organist’s  voluntaries, 
or  the  preacher’s  homily. 

The  organ  played  us  out  of  chapel  at  length, 
and  I waited  in  the  ante-chapel  until  the  pen- 
sioners took  their  turn  to  quit  it.  My  dear, 
dear  old  friend ! I ran  to  him  with  a warmth 
and  eagerness  of  recognition  which  no  doubt 
showed  themselves  in  my  face  and  accents  as 
my  heart  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  him.  His 
own  wan  face  flushed  up  when  he  saw  me,  and 
his  hand  shook  in  mine.  41 1 have  found  a 
home,  Arthur,”  said  he.  44  Don’t  you  remem- 
ber, before  I went  to  India,  when  we  came  to 
see  the  old  Grey  Friars,  and  visited  Captain 
Scarsdale  in  his  room  ? — a poor  brother  like  me 
— an  old  Peninsular  man;  Scarsdale  is  gone 
now,  Sir,  and  is  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest;  and  I 
thought  then,  when  I saw  him,  here  would  be  a 
place  for  an  old  fellow  when  his  career  was  over, 
crd  flpj  .to  humble  his  sonl,  and 


to  wait  thankfully  for  the  end,  Arthur.  My 
good  friend.  Lord  H.,  who  is  a Cistercian  like 
ourselves,  and  has  just  been  appointed  a gov- 
ernor, gave  me  his  first  nomination.  Don’t  be 
agitated,  Arthur,  my  boy,  I am  very  happy.  I 
have  good  quarters,  good  food,  good  light  and 
fire,  and  good  friends ; blessed  be  God ! my  dear 
kind  young  friend — my  boy’s  friend  ; you  have 
always  been  so,  Sir ; and  1 take  it  uncommonly 
kind  of  you,  and  I thank  God  for  you,  Sir. 

Why,  Sir,  I am  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long.” 

He  uttered  words  to  this  effect  as  we  walked 
through  the  courts  of  the  building  toward  his 
room,  which,  in  truth,  I found  neat  and  comfort- 
able, with  a brisk  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth ; 
a little  tea-table  laid  out,  a Bible  and  spectacles 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  over  the  mantle-piece  a 
drawing  of  his  grandson  by  Clive. 

44  You  may  come  and  see  me  here,  Sir,  when- 
ever you  like,  and  so  may  your  dear  wife  and 
little  ones,  tell  Laura,  with  my  love ; but  you 
must  not  stay  now.  You  must  go  back  to  your 
dinner.”  In  vain  I pleaded  that  I had  no 
stomach  for  it.  He  gave  me  a look,  which 
seemed  to  say  he  desired  to  be  alone,  and  I had 
to  respect  that  order  and  leave  him. 

Of  course  I came  to  him  on  the  very  next 
day;  though  not  with  my  wife  and  children, 
who  were,  in  truth,  absent  in  the  country  at  , 
Bosebury,  where  they  were  to  pass  the  Christ- 
mas holidays;  and  where,  this  school  dinner 
over,  I was  to  join  them.  On  my  second  visit 
to  Grey  Friars  my  good  friend  entered  more  at 
length  into  the  reasons  why  he  had  assumed  the 
Poor  Brother’s  gown:  and  I can  not  say  but 
that  I acquiesced  in  his  reasons,  and  admired 
that  noble  humility  and  contentedness  of  which 
he  gave  me  an  example. 

44  That  which  had  caused  him  most  grief  and 
pain,”  he  said, 44  in  the  issue  of  that  unfortunate 
bank,  was  the  thought  that  poor  friends  of  his 
had  been  induced  by  his  representations  to 
invest  their  little  capital  in  that  speculation. 

Good  Miss  Honeyman,  for  instance,  meaning 
no  harm,  and  in  all  respects  a most  honest  and 
kindly-disposed  old  lady,  had,  nevertheless,  al- 
luded more  than  once  to  the  fact  that  her  mon- 
ey had  been  thrown  away ; and  these  allusions, 

Sir,  made  her  hospitality  somewhat  hard  to 
bear,”  said  the  Colonel.  44At  home — at  poor 
Clivey’s,  I mean — it  was  even  worse,”  he  con- 
tinued ; 44  Mrs.  Mackenzie  for  months  past,  by 
her  complaints,  and — and  her  conduct,  has  made 
my  son  and  me  so  miserable,  that  flight  before 
her,  and  into  any  refuge,  was  the  best  course. 

She  too  does  not  mean  ill.  Pen.  Do  not  waste 
any  of  your  oaths  upon  that  poor  woman”  (he 
added,  holding  up  his  finger,  and  smiling  sadly). 

“She  thinks  I deceived  her,  though  Heaven 
knows  it  was  myself  I deceived.  She  has  great 
influence  over  Rosa.  Very  few  persons  con  re- 
sist that  violent  and  headstrong  woman,  Sir.  I 
could  not  bear  her  reproaches,  or  my  poor  sick 
daughter,  whom  her  mother  leads  almost  en- 
tirely now,  and  it  was  with  all  this  grief  on  my 
mind,  that,  as  I was  walking  om  day  upon 
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Brighton  cliff,  I met  my  schoolfellow,  my  Lord 
H. — who  has  ever  been  a good  friend  of  mine 
— and  who  told  me  how  he  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed a governor  of  Grey  Friars.  He  asked 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  the  next  day,  and  would 
take  no  refusal.  He  knew  of  my  pecuniary 
misfortunes,  of  course,  and  showed  himself 
most  noble  and  liberal  in  his  offers  of  help.  I 
was  very  much  touched  by  his  goodness,  Pen, 
and  made  a clean  breast  of  it  to  his  lordship ; 
who  at  first  would  not  hear  of  my  coming  to 
this  place — and  offered  me  out  of  the  purse  of 
an  old  brother  schoolfellow,  and  an  old  brother 
soldier,  as  much — as  much  as  should  last  me 
my  time.  Wasn’t  it  noble  of  him,  Arthur? 
God  bless  him!  There  are  good  men  in  the 
world,  Sir,  there  are  true  friends,  as  I have 
found,  in  these  later  days.  Do  you  know.  Sir,” 
here  the  old  man's  eyes  twinkled,  “ that  Fred 
Bayham  fixed  up  that  bookcase  yonder,  and 
brought  me  my  little  boy’s  picture  to  hang  up  ? 
Boy  and  Clive  will  come  and  see  me  soon.” 

“ Do  you  mean  they  do  not  come  ?”  I cried. 

“ They  don’t  know  I am  here,  Sir,”  said  the 
Colonel,  with  a sweet,  kind  smile.  “ They 
think  I am  visiting  his  lordship  in  Scotland. 
Ah ! they  are  good  people  1 When  we  had  had 
our  talk  down  stairs  over  our  bottle  of  claret — 
where  my  old  commander-in-chief  would  not 
hear  of  my  plan — we  went  up  stairs  to  her  lady- 
ship, who  saw  that  her  husband  was  disturbed, 
and  asked  the  reason.  I dare  say  it  was  the  good 
claret  that  made  me  speak.  Sir,  for  I told  her 
that  I and  her  husband  had  had  a dispute,  and 
that  I would  take  her  ladyship  for  umpire.  And 
then  I told  her  the  story  over,  that  I had  paid 
away  every  rupee  to  the  creditors,  and  mort- 
gaged my  pensions  and  retiring  allowances  for 
the  same  end,  that  I was  a burden  upon  Clivey, 
who  had  work  enough,  poor  boy,  to  keep  his 
own  family  and  his  wife's  mother,  whom  my 
imprudence  had  impoverished — that  here  was 
an  honorable  asylum  which  my  friend  could 
procure  for  me,  and  was  not  that  better  than  to 
drain  his  purse?  She  was  very  much  moved, 
Sir — she  is  a very  kind  lady,  though  she  passed 
for  being  very  proud  and  haughty  in  India — so 
wrongly  are  people  judged.  And  Lord  H.  said,  in 
his  rough  way, 4 that,  by  Jove,  if  Tom  Newcome 
took  a thing  into  his  obstinate  old  head  no  one 
could  drive  it  out.’  And  so,”  said  the  Colonel, 
with  his  sad  smile,  “ 1 had  my  own  way.  Lady 
H.  was  good  enough  to  come  and  see  me  the  very 
next  day — and  do  you  know,  Fen,  she  invited 
me  to  go  and  live  with  them  for  the  rest  of  my 
life — made  me  the  most  generous,  the  most 
delicate  offers.  But  I knew  I was  right,  and 
held  my  own.  I am  too  old  to  work,  Arthur ; 
and  better  here,  while  I am  to  stay,  than  else- 
where. Look ! all  this  furniture  came  from  H. 
House — and  that  wardrobe  is  full  of  linen,  which 
she  sent  me.  She  has  been  twice  to  see  me, 
and  every  officer  in  this  hospital  is  as  courteous 
to  me  as  if  I had  my  fine  house.” 

I thought  of  the  psalm  we  had  heard  on  the 
previous  evening,  i turned  to  it  in  the  open- 


ed Bible,  and  pointing  to  the  verse,  44  Though 
he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  down,  for 
the  Lord  npholdeth  him.”  Thomas  Newcome 
seeing  my  occupation,  laid  a kind,  trembling 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  then,  putting  on  his 
glasses,  with  a smile,  bent  over  the  volume. 

And  who  that  saw  him  then,  and  knew  him 
and  loved  him  os  I did — who  would  not  hare 
humbled  his  own  heart,  and  breathed  his  in- 
ward prayer,  confessing  and  adoring  the  Divine 
Will,  which  ordains  these  trials,  these  triumphs, 
these  humiliations,  these  blest  griefs,  this  crown- 
ing Love  ? 

I had  the  happiness  of  bringing  Clive  and  hk 
little  boy  to  Thomas  Newcome  that  evening; 
and  heard  the  child’s  cry  of  recognition  and 
surprise,  and  the  old  jnan  calling  the  boyls 
name,  as  I closed  the  door  upon  that  meeting ; 
and  by  the  night’s  mail  I went  down  to  New- 
come,  to  the  friends  with  whom  my  own  family 
was  already  staying. 

Of  course,  my  conscience-keeper  at  Rosebmry 
was  anxious  to  know  about  the  school  dinner, 
and  all  the  speeches  made,  and  the  guests  as- 
sembled there ; but  she  soon  ceased  to  inquire 
about  these  when  I came  to  give  her  the  news 
of  the  discovery  of  our  dear  old  friend  in  the 
habit  of  a Poor  Brother  of  Grey  Friars.  She  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  Clive  and  his  little  son 
hod  been  reunited  to  the  Colonel ; aud  appear- 
ed to  imagine  at  first  that  there  was  some  won- 
derful merit  upon  my  part  in  bringing  the  three 
together. 

“ Well — no  great  merit,  Pen,  as  you  will  put 
it,”  says  the  Confessor;  44but  it  was  kindly 
thought,  Sir — and  I like  my  husband  when  he 
is  kind  best ; and  don’t  wonder  at  your  having 
mode  a stupid  speech  at  the  dinner,  as  you  say 
you  did,  when  you  had  this  other  subject  to 
think  of.  That  is  a beautiful  psalm.  Pen,  and 
those  verses  which  you  were  reading  when  you 
saw  him,  especially  beautiful.” 

“But  in  the  presence  of  eighty  old  gentle- 
men, who  have  all  come  to  decay,  and  have  all 
had  to  beg  their  bread  in  a manner,  don't  you 
think  the  clergyman  might  choose  some  other 
psalm  ?”  asks  Mr.  Pendennis. 

“They  were  not  forsaken  utterly,  Arthur,” 
says  Mrs.  Laura,  gravely;  but  rather  declines 
to  argue  the  point  raised  by  me,  namely,  that 
the  selection  of  that  especial  thirty-seventh 
psalm  was  not  complimentary  to  those  decayed 
old  gentlemen. 

“ AU  the  psalms  are  good.  Sir,”  she  says, 

“ and  this  one,  of  course,  is  included,”  and  thus 
the  discussion  closed. 

I then  fell  to  a description  of  Howland  Street, 
and  poor  Clive,  whom  I had  found  there  over 
his  work.  A dubious  maid  scanned  my  appear- 
ance rather  eagerly  when  I asked  to  see  him. 

I found  a picture-dealer  chaffering  with  him 
over  a bundle  of  sketches,  and  his  little  boy,  al- 
ready pencil  in  hand,  lying  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  the  sun  playing  about  his  yellow  hair. 

The  child  looked  languid  and  pale,  the  father 
worn  and  ilL  When  the  dealer  at  length  took 
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his  bargains  away,  I gradually  broke  my  errand 
to  Clive,  and  told  him  from  whence  I had  just 
come. 

He  had  thought  his  father  in  Scotland  with 
Lord  H.,  and  was  immensely  moved  with  the 
news  which  1 brought. 

“ I haven’t  written  to  him  for  a month.  It’s 
not  pleasant  letters  I have  to  write,  Pen,  and  I 
can’t  make  them  pleasant.  Up,  Tommykin, 
and  put  on  your  cap.”  Tommykin  jumps  up. 
“Put  on  your  cap,  and  tell  them  to  take  off 
your  pinafore,  and  tell  grandmamma.”  * * 

At  that  name  Tommykin  begins  to  ciy. 

“Look  at  that!”  says  Clive,  commencing  to 
speak  in  the  French  language,  which  the  child 
interrupts  by  calling  out  in  that  tongue,  “I 
speak  also  Ifrench,  Papa.” 

“ Well,  my  child ! You  will  like  to  come  out 
with  Papa,  and  Betsy  can  dress  you.”  He  flings 
off  his  own  paint-stained  shooting-jacket  as  he 
talks,  and  takes  a frock-coat  out  of  a carved 
Wardrobe,  and  a hat  from  a helmet  on  the  shelf. 
He  is  no  longer  the  handsome  splendid  boy  of 
old  times.  Can  that  be  Clive,  with  that  hag- 
gard face  and  slouched  handkerchief?  “I  am 
not  the  dandy  I was,  Pen,”  he  says  bitterly. 

A little  voice  is  heard  crying  overhead — and 
giving  a kind  of  gasp,  the  wretched  father  stops 
in  some  indifferent  speech  he  was  trying  to 
make — “I  can’t  help  myself,”  he  groans  out; 
“my  poor  wife  is  so  ill,  she  can’t  attend  to  the 
child.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  manages  the  house  for 
me — and — here!  Tommy,  Tommy!  Papa’s 
coming !”  Tommy  has  been  crying  again,  and 
flinging  open  the  studio  door,  Clive  calls  out, 
and  dashes  up  stairs. 

I hear  scuffling,  stamping,  loud  voices,  poor 
Tommy’s  scared  little  pipe — Clive’s  fierce  ob- 
jurgations, and  the  Campaigner’s  voice  barking 
out — “Do,  Sir,  do!  with  my  child  suffering  in 
the  next  room.  Behave  like  a brute  to  me,  do. 
He  shall  not  go  out.  He  shall  not  have  the 
liat” — “ He  shall” — “ Ah — ah !”  A scream  is 
heard.  It  is  Clive  tearing  a child’s  hat  out  of 
the  Campaigner’s  hands,  with  which,  and  a 
flushed  face,  he  presently  rushes  down  stairs, 
bearing  little  Tommy  on  his  shoulder.  • 

“ You  see  what  I am  come  to,  Pen,”  he  says, 
with  a heart-broken  voice,  trying,  with  hands 
all  of  a tremble,  to  tie  the  hat  on  the  boy’s 
head.  He  laughs  bitterly  at  the  ill  success  of 
his  endeavors.  “ Oh,  you  silly  Papa  I”  laughs 


Tommy,  too.. 

The  door  is  flung  open,  and  the  red-faced 
Campaigner  appears.  Her  face  is  mottled  with 
wrath,  her  bandeaux  of  hair  are  disarranged 
upon  her  forehead,  the  ornaments  of  her  cap, 
cheap,  and  dirty,  and  numerous,  only  give  her 
a wilder  appearance.  She  is  in  a large  and 
dingy  wrapper,  very  different  from  the  lady  who 
had  presented  herself  a few  months  back  to  my 
wife — how  different  from  the  smiling  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie of  old  days! 

“ He  shall  not  go  out  of  a winter  day,  Sir,” 
/she  breaks  out.  “I  have  his  mother’s  orders, 
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Mr.  Pendennis  I”  She 


starts,  perceiving  mo  for  the  first  time,  and  her 
breast  heaves,  and  she  prepares  for  combat,  and 
looks  at  me  over  her  shoulder. 

“ You  and  his  father  are  the  best  judges  upon 
this  point,  ma’am,”  sajrs  Mr.  Pendennis,  with  a 
bow. 

“ The  child  is  delicate,  Sir,”  cries  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie ; “ and  this  winter — ” 

“Enough  of  this,”  say3  Clive  with  a stamp, 
and  passes  through  her  guard  with  Tommy,  and. 
we  descend  the  stairs,  and  at  length  are  in  the 
free  street.  Was  it  not  best  not  to  describe  at 
full  length  this  portion  of  poor  Clive’s  history  ? 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

' CHBIBTMAS  AT  B06XBUBY. 

Wu  have  known  onr  friend  Florae  under  two 
aristocratic  names,  and  might  now  salute  him 
by  a third,  to  which  he  was  entitled,  although 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever  chose  to  assume  it. 

His  father  was  lately  dead,  and  M.  Paul  dc 
Florae  might  sign  himself  Due  d’lviy  if  he 
chose,  but  he  was  indifferent  as  to  the  matter, 
and  his  wife’s  friends  indignant  at  the  idea  that 
their  kinswoman,  after  having  been  a Princess, 
should  descend  to  the  rank  of  a mere  Duchess. 

So  Prince  and  Princess  these  good  folks  re- 
mained, being  exceptions  to  that  order,  inas- 
much as  their  friends  could  certainly  put  their 
trust  in  them. 

On  his  father’s  death  Florae  went  to  Paris, 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  paternal  succession  ; 
and,  having  been  some  time  absent  in  his  na- 
tive country,  returned  to  Rosebury  for  the  win- 
ter, to  resume  that  sport  of  which  he  was  a 
distinguished  amateur.  He  hunted  in  black 
during  the  ensuing  season ; and,  indeed,  hence- 
forth laid  aside  his  splendid  attire  and  his  al- 
lurea as  a young  man.  His  waist  expanded,  or 
was  no  longer  confined  by  the  cestus  which  had 
given  it  a shape.  When  he  laid  aside  his  black, 
his  whiskers,  too,  went  into  a sort  of  half- 
mourning, and  appeared  in  gray.  “I  make 
myself  old,  my  friend,”  he  said  pathetically; 

“I  have  no  more  neither  twenty  years  nor 
forty.”  He  went  to  Bosebnry  Church  no  more ; 
but,  with  great  order  and  sobriety,  drove  every 
Sunday  to  the  neighboring  Catholic  Chapel  at 

C castle.  We  had  an  ecclesiastic  or  two  to 

dine  with  ns  at  Rosebury,  one  of  whom  I am 
inclined  to  think  was  Florae’s  Director. 

A reason,  perhaps,  for  Paul’s  altered  demean- 
or, was  the  presence  of  his  mother  at  Rosebury. 

No  politeness  or  respect  could  be  greater  than 
Paul’s  toward  the  Countess.  Had  she  been  a 
sovereign  princess,  Madame  de  Florae  could  not 
have  been  treated  with  more  profound  courtesy 
than  she  now  received  from  her  son.  I think 
the  humble-minded  lady  could  have  dispensed 
with  some  of  his  attentions;  but  Paul  was  a 
personage  who  demonstrated  all  his  sentiments, 
and  performed  his  various  parts  in  life  with  the 
greatest  vigor.  As  a man  of  pleasure,  for  in- 
stance, what  more  active  roue  than  he  ? As  a 
jewme  homme,  who  could  be  younger,  and  for  a 
longer  time  ? As  a country  gentleman,  or  an 
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homrne  d'affaires , he  insisted  upon  dressing  each 
character  with  the  most  rigid  accuracy,  and  an 
exactitude  that  reminded  one  somewhat  of 
Bouffe,  or  Fcrville,  -at  the  play.  I wonder 
whether,  when  he  is  quite  old,  he  will  think 
proper  to  wear  a pig-tail,  like  his  old  father  ? 
At  any  rate,  that  was  a good  part  which  the 
kind  fellow  was  now  acting,  of  reverence  toward 
his  widowed  mothef,  and  affectionate  respect 
for  her  declining  days.  He  not  only  felt  these 
amiable  sentiments,  but  he  imparted  them  to 
his  friends  freely,  as  his  wont  was.  He  used 
to  weep  freely— quite  unrestrained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  domestics,  os  English  sentiment 
would  be — and  when  Madame  de  Florae  quit- 
ted the  room  after  dinner,  would  squeeze  my 
hand,  and  tell  me,  with  streaming  eyes,  that  hi9 
mother  was  an  angel.  “Her  life  has  been  but 
a long  trial,  my  friend,”  he  would  say.  44  Shall 
not  I,  who  have  caused  her  to  shed  so  many 
team,  endeavor  to  dry  some  ?”  Of  course,  all 
the  friends  who  liked  him  best  encouraged  him 
in  an  intention  so  pious. 

The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  this  lady  by  letters  of  hers,  which  came 
into  my  possession  some  time  after  the  events 
which  I am  at  present  narrating:  my  wife, 
through  our  kind  friend,  Colonel  Newcome,  had 
also  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  Ma- 
dame do  Florae  at  Paris;  and,  on  coming  to 
Rosebury  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  I found 
Laura  and  the  children  greatly  in  favor  with 
the  good  Countess.  She  treated  her  son's  wife 
with  a perfect  though  distant  courtesy.  She 
was  thankful  to  Madame  de  Moncontour  for 
the  latter’s  great  goodness  to  her  son.  Familiar 
with  but  very  few  persons,  she  could  scarcely  be 
intimate  with  her  homely  daughter-in-law.  Ma- 
dame de  Moncontour  stood  in  the  greatest  awre 
of  her ; and,  to  do  that  good  lady  justice,  ad- 
mired and  reverenced  Paul's  mother  with  all 
her  simple  heart.  In  truth,  I think  almost 
every  one  had  a certain  awe  of  Madame  dc 
Florae,  except  children,  who  came  to  her  trust- 
ingly, and,  as  it  were,  by  instinct.  The  habit- 
ual melancholy  of  her  eyes  vanished  as  they 
lighted  upon  young  faces  and  infantile  smiles. 
A sweet  love  beamed  out  of  her  countenance : 
an  angelic  smile  shone  over  her  face  as  she 
bent  toward  them  and  caressed  them.  Her  de- 
meanor, then,  nay,  her  looks  and  ways  at  other 
times — a certain  gracious  sadness,  a sympathy 
with  all  grief,  and  pity  for  all  pain;  a gentle 
heart,  yearning  toward  all  children;  and,  for 
her  own  especially,  feeling  a love  that  was  al- 
most on  anguish  ; in  the  affairs  of  the  common 
world  only  a dignified  acquiescence,  as  if  her 
place  was  not  in  it,  and  her  thoughts  were  in 
her  Home  elsewhere — these  qualities,  which  we 
had  seen  exemplified  in  another  life,  Laura  and 
her  husband  watched  in  Madame  de  Florae, 
and  we  loved  her  because  she  was  like  our 
mother.  I see  in  such  women  the  good  and 
pure,  the  patient  and  faithful,  the  tried  and 
meek,  the  followers  of  Him  whose  earthly  life 
was  divinely  sod  andr  tender. 
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But  good  as  she  was  to  us  and  to  all,  Ethel 
Newcome  was  the  French  lady's  greatest  favor- 
ite. A bond  of  extreme  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion united  these  two.  The  elder  friend  made 
constant  visits  to  the  younger  at  Newcome;  and 
when  Miss  Newcome,  as  she  frequently  did, 
came  to  Rosebury,  we  used  to  see  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone;  divining  and  respecting  the 
sympathy  which  brought  those  two  faithful 
hearts  together.  I can  imagine  now  the  two 
tall  forms  slowly  pacing  the  garden  walks,  or 
turning,  as  they  lighted  on  the  young  ones  in 
their  play.  What  was  their  talk?  I never 
asked  it.  Perhaps  Ethel  never  said  what  was 
in  her  heart,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  other  knew 
it.  Though  the  grief  of  those  they  love  is  un- 
told, women  hear  it ; as  they  soothe  it  with  un- 
spoken consolations.  To  see  the  elder  lady 
embrace  her  friend  as  they  parted,  was  some- 
thing holy— a sort  of  saint-like  salutation. 

Consulting  the  person  from  whom  I had  no 
secrets,  we  had  thought  best  at  first  not  to  men- 
tion to  our  friends  the  place  and  position  in 
which  we  had  found  our  dear  Colonel ; at  least 
to  wait  for  a fitting  opportunity  on  which  we 
might  break  the  news  to  those  who  held  him  in 
such  affection.  I told  how  Clive  was  hard  at 
work,  and  hoped  the  best  for  him.  Good-na- 
tured Madame  de  Moncontour  was  easily  satis- 
fied with  my  replies  to  her  questions  concerning 
our  friend.  Ethel  only  asked  if  he  and  her 
uncle  were  well,  and  once  or  twice  made  in- 
quiries respecting  Rosa  and  her  child.  And 
now  it  was  that  my  wufe  told  me,  what  I need 
no  longer  keep  secret,  of  Ethel’s  extreme  anx- 
iety to  serve  her  distressed  relatives,  and  how 
she,  Laura,  had  already  acted  as  Miss  New- 
come’s  almoner  in  furnishing  and  hiring  those 
apartments  which  Ethel  believed  were  occupied 
by  Clive  and  his  father,  and  wife  and  child. 

And  my  wife  farther  informed  me,  with  what 
deep  grief  Ethel  had  heard  of  her  uncle’s  mis- 
fortune, and  how,  but  that  she  feared  to  offend 
his  pride,  she  longed  to  give  him  assistance. 

She  had  even  ventured  to  offer  to  send  him  pe- 
cuniary help  ; but  the  Colonel  (who  never  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  me  or  any  other  of 
his  friends),  in  a kind  but  very  cold  letter,  had 
declined  to  be  beholden  to  liis  niece  for  help. 

So  I may  have  remained  some  days  at  Rose- 
bury, and  the  real  position  of  the  tw'o  New- 
comes  was  unknown  to  our  friends  there.  Christ- 
mas Eve  was  come,  and,  according  to  a long- 
standing promise,  Ethel  Newcome  and  her  two 
children  had  arrived  from  the  Park,  which  dreary 
mansion,  since  his  double  defeat.  Sir  Barnes 
scarcely  ever  visited.  Christmas  was  come,  and 
Rosebury  Hall  was  decorated  with  holly.  Florae 
did  his  best  to  welcome  his  friends,  and  strove  to 
make  the  meeting  gay,  though  in  truth  it  was 
rather  melancholy.  The  children,  however,  were 
happy : they  had  pleasure  enough  in  the  school 
festival,  in  the  distribution  of  cloaks  and  blank- 
ets to  the  poor,  and  in  Madame  de  Moncon- 
tour’s gardens,  delightful  and  beautiful  though 
winter  waa  there. 
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It  was  only  a family  meeting,  Madame  de 
Florae’s  widowhood  not  permitting  her  presence 
in  large  companies.  Paul  sate  at  his  table  be- 
tween his  mother  and  Mrs.  Pendennis;  Mr. 
Pendennis  opposite  to  him,  with  Ethel  and  Ma- 
dame de  Moncontour  on  each  side.  The  four 
children  were  placed  between  these  personages, 
on  whom  Madame  do  Florae  looked  with  her 
tender  glances,  and  to  whose  little  wants  the 
kindest  of  hosts  ministered  with  uncommon 
good-nature  and  affection.  He  was  very  soft- 
hearted about  children.  “ Pourquoi  n’en  avons- 
nous  pas,  Jeanne  ? He ! pourquoi  n’en  avons- 
nous  pas  ?”  he  said,  addressing  his  wife  by  her 
Christian  name.  The  poor  little  lady  looked 
kindly  at  her  husband,  and  then  gave  a sigh, 
and  turned  and  heaped  cake  upon  the  plate  of 
the  child  next  to  her.  No  mamma  or  aunt 
Ethel  could  interpose.  It  was  a very  light 
wholesome  cake.  Brown  made  it  on  purpose 
for  the  children,  “ the  little  darlings  1”  cries  the 
Princess. 

The  children  were  very  happy  at  being  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  so  late  to  dinner,  at  all  the  kindly 
amusements  of  the  day,  at  the  holly  and  misletoe 
clustering  round  the  lamps — the  misletoe,  under 
which  the  gallant  Florae,  skilled  in  all  British 
usages,  vowed  he  would  have  his  privilege.  But 
the  misletoe  w as  clustered  round  the  lamp,  the 
lamp  was  over  the  centre  of  the  great  round 
table — the  innocent  gratification  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  was  denied  to  M.  Paul. 

In  the  greatest  excitement  and  good-humor, 
our  host  at  the  dessert  made  us  des  speech.  He 
carried  a toast  to  the  charming  Ethel,  another 
to  the  charming  Mistress  Laura,  another  to  his 
good  fren’,  his  brave  fren’,  his  ’appy  fren’,  Pen- 
dennis— ’appy  as  possessor  of  such  a wife,  ’appy 
as  writer  of  works  destined  to  the  immortality, 
etc.,  etc.  The  little  children  round  about  clapped 
their  happy  little  hands,  and  laughed  and  crow'ed 
in  chorus.  And  now  the  nursery  and  its  guard- 
ians were  about  to  retreat,  when  Florae  said  lie 
had  yet  a speech,  yet  a toast — and  he  bade  the 
butler  pour  wine  into  every  one’s  glass — yet  a 
toast — and  he  carried  it  to  the  health  of  our 
dear  friends,  of  Clive  and  his  father — the  good, 
the  brave  Colonel  1 “We  who  are  happy,”  says 
he,  “ shall  we  not  think  of  those  who. are  good  ? 
We  who  love  each  other,  shall  we  not  remem- 
ber those  whom  we  all  love?”  He  spoke  with 
very  great  tenderness  and  feeling.  “Ma  bonne 
mere,  thou  too  shalt  drink  this  toast !”  he  said, 
taking  his  mother’s  hand  and  kissing  it.  6he  re- 
turned his  caress  gently,  and  tasted  the  wine 
with  her  pale  lips.  Ethel’s  head  bent  in  silence 
over  her  glass;  and,  as  for  Laura,  need  I say 
what  happened  to  her  ? When  the  ladies  went 
away  my  heart  was  opened  to  my  friend  Florae, 
and  I told  him  where  and  how  I had  left  my 
dear  Clive’s  father. 

The  Frenchman’s  emotion  on  hearing  this 
tale  was  such  that  I have  loved  him  ever  since. 
Clive  in  want!  Why  had  he  not  sent  to  his 
friend  ? Grands  Dieux ! Clive,  who  had  helped 
him  in liis  crr^atedt  distress!  Clive’s  father,  ce 


preux  chevalier , ce  par/ait  gentlehomme ! In  a 
hundred  rapid  exclamations  Florae  exhibited 
his  sympathy,  asking  of  Fate  why  such  men  as 
he  and  I were  sitting  surrounded  by  splendors 
— before  golden  vases — crowned  with  flowers — 
with  valets  to  kiss  our  feet — (these  were  merely 
figures  of  speech  in  which  Paul  expressed  his 
prosperity)— while  our  friend  the  Colonel,  so 
much  better  than  we,  spent  his  lost  days  in  pov- 
erty, and  alone. 

I liked  Florae  none  the  less,  I own,  because 
that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Colonel’s  pres- 
ent life,  which  appeared  the  hardest  to  most 
people,  affected  Florae  but  little.  To  be  a Pen- 
sioner of  an  Ancient  Institution  ? Why  not  ? 
Might  not  any  officer  retire  without  shame  to 
the  Invalides  at  the  close  of  his  campaigns,  and 
liad  not  Fortune  conquered  our  old  friend,  and 
age  and  disaster  overcome  him  ? It  never  once 
entered  Thomas  Newcome’s  head,  nor  Clive’s, 
nor  Florae’s,  nor  his  mother’s,  that  the  Colonel 
demeaned  himself  at  all  by  accepting  that  boun- 
ty ; and  I recollect  Warrington  sharing  our  sen- 
timent, and  trolling  out  those  noble  lines  of  the 
old  poet : 

“ His  golden  locks  time  hath  to  silver  turned ; 

O time  too  swift,  O swiftness  never  cessing! 

Ilia  youth  'gainst  time  and  age  hath  ever  spumed, 

But  spumed  in  vain ; youth  waneth  by  increasing. 

Beauty,  strength,  youth,  are  flowers  but  fading  seen. 

Duty,  faith,  love,  are  roots,  and  ever  green. 

“ His  helmet  now  shall  mako  a hive  for  bees, 

And  lovers'  songs  be  turned  to  holy  psalms; 

A man  at  arms  must  now  serve  on  his  kneoft, 

And  feed  on  prayers,  which  are  old  age’s  alms.” . 

These,  I say,  respected  our  friend,  whatever 
was  the  coat  he  wore ; whereas,  among  the  Col- 
onel’s own  kinsfolk,  dire  was  the  dismay,  and 
indignation  even,  which  they  expressed,  when 
they  came  to  hear  of  this,  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  degradation  to  their  family.  Clive’s  dear 
mother-in-law  made  outcries  over  the  good  old 
man  as  over  a pauper,  and  inquired  of  Heaven 
what  she  had  done  that  her  blessed  child  should 
have  a mendicant  for  a father  ? and  Mrs.  Hob- 
son, in  subsequent  confidential  communication 
with  the  writer  of  these  memoirs,  improved  the 
occasion  religiously,  as  her  wont  was ; referred 
the  matter  to  Heaven,  too,  and  thought  fit  to 
assume  that  the  celestial  powers  had  decreed 
this  humiliation , this  dreadful  trial  for  the  New- 
comc  family,  as  a warning  to  them  all  that  they 
should  not  bo  too  much  puffed  up  with  prosper- 
ity, nor  set  their  affections  too  much  upon  things 
of  this  earth.  Had  they  not  already  received 
one  chastisement  in  Barnes’s  punishment,  and 
Lady  Clara’s  awful  falling  away?  They  had 
taught  her  a lesson,  which  the  Colonel’s  lament- 
able errors  had  confirmed — the  vanity  of  trusting 
in  all  earthly  grandeurs ! Thus  it  was  this  wor- 
thy woman  plumed  herself,  os  it  were,  on  her 
relative’s  misfortunes ; and  was  pleased  to  think 
the  latter  were  designed  for  the  special  warning 
and  advantage  of  her  private  family.  But  Mrs. 
Hobson’s  philosophy  is  only  mentioned  by  the 
way.  Our  story,  which  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
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m spectators  nf  that  sesne,  #to<A  hasbcyl  am)  rb- 
s^ctfut., ~ * v‘;v  r// ’ ■ . ' i ' 

Thafcntght  Laura  told  me  how, 
dies  loft  u*\,  their  talk  Imd  ten  /anti^ljr  aJmt 
t h*\  Cuhinelond  CI«r\  Mad&toe  tfe  florae  hid 
spoken  e${*emLh\  and  much  more-  frethr  tlm 
Mas  Tij&r  wont.  She  hjd  lold  tntinf  rtnAoM* 
cence*  of  $Uotn*a  Netrcome  and  his  early  iljvy; 
how  her  father  taught  'hint  jnathermUk-8  whea 
thny  Wew  irjpijt#  priory  arid  living  in  their  dtijir 
little  pottage  s%t  lilatkherih;  ]bow 
waa  then;  “with  t/x%ht  eypft,  mad  long  htovlt  hair 
flawing  over  hi*  shoulder* : lipw  ittiliis/i;  £fcr? 


was  lifc  Jibjrbh  yMssicm,  and  tie  waa  foreve;  mik- 
ing ti£  India,  and  the  of  CVww* 

Lavmmctv  His  favorite  t**>k  was  a history  of 
Iwlta^the  history  of  Ohwte.  IIo  re^txi  ft,  arm 
I rmti  it  alto,  my  daughter,"  the  French  fair 
*wLL  turning  td;  Ethel : *•’ afe '1  X mar a.fij  & aht-t 
fta  tnnny  yeAwr.” 

Ethel  the  tomt  m Wotytfrig  V 

Ik^r  iireinltiititlielr,  And  npW  in  the  lihrarv 
come.  Poubtlesst  the  iunw  .sympathy'  Wk£ 


tp)4  tier  friend^'  **  1 had  told  ^lor^^dilV^. 
ColoocPt  ; and  it  ww*'  While  fctey  '$$. 
tvorneii  were  irukr  the  temvWrmr  df  ih^  ijiti* 
Ankh0ty  hktorv,  t\m  Flora*:'  and  h*X  ftei 

•them..  ,’/:v'-  '*\; v'/  T/  - :'  ’J:' 

Jtoircd  to  our  room ay  Laura  Afnt  1 . tailed  oii 
the  stupe  privet  Outil  rhe  clock  tolled 
tnn*r  end  the  noightehu;-  church  belt* 


Neweoti >e'a  carriage  it  drove  away. 

Oar  host  entered  a moment  nftprwiird;  and 
remarking,  as  Laura  had  rWi\  his  mother1**  pid* 
lor  an(!  torik  of  anguish,  went  up  nod  *)Wih£  to 
her  with  ilu*  nttiicwsi  roruisrnes*  md  atuaet*. 

STirj  .gar*  licr  hand  kt  hnr  soti,  and  a 
bhtah  t»^o  up  tmt  of  the  pn*f>  as  it  \vprey  opd 
trembled  hfum  her  wan  cheek.  il  He  was  i?#£ 
(ir.'t  (nctid  i ever  lmd  in  $he  world,  Ijau1.!’  gh<* 
^idd;  “;thiv  fvi-st.  uiid  the  k»it  lie  shall  not 
t^an^.  KlndUie^  my  990 


• •" 


hkv >|UtJK  o f eniotion  ill  which  heT  ihiugli- 

ifcr . t p-  &W  htvd  1 *xien  :f t»d ul ding.  tvnt?.  **  ypt  vis- 
iblt*  in  Atadame  de  Florae^  eyes:  hnt,  i&  tiju 
holding  Irer  60tt'«  finn«i  in  her*,  the  ien^ 
.»*!; feypt'h- nverilipwedd  »nd,  with  a soft,  her  head 
fei  i h *rvv  ujK!  . '(}>£  impaXw*  tis  French  man  rtung 

himself  f»fi  hi*  ktiet'S  htfiyre  his  mother,  u acred 
a hundred  word*  of  hive  And  r^^el  for  her, 
and  w ith  tenrs  and  .od*  nf  hW  tov»  culled  Got l 
to  iluu  tlie.lr  friend  shrnibl  never  want^ 

Aitd  thi.y , nVorhe r and  PTnhrmpd  treylt 
etht?rt  and  clmxg  together  in  a tdered  phipH 
love; jtafor* wide]  ‘ 


CUAFTnu  LXXVIl. 
tue  »;uojti«T  axjj'  iayp^jfr  » ms  n rtuuf  iircnat 
the  ensuing  ChnKttna^  mortihig  1 
to  iific  lieilnicfef  mpl  iFnjpefrip|ir 
GiRhved  the  vyfndcPrif  mid  ^f5 

lae *i  *Ciipe,  c>rer .’  \vh ttfbt  Jtusti 
wlnle  ihe  >erene  bkj  ahemi,  and  dim  1 

ld#dcui  woods  in  the  fon*gD>nhd  fidan  v^' 
*till  plnk  with  sunrise.  The  gr*y  hail  ndfrtjfe 


wp,  who  had  ten  iulmiued 
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left  the  hh<1  l Resold  a star  or  two 

tftftf&iing  tfe tor  vanish  with  that  twilight, 

...;  fc>*k*d-«tHt  1 <hw  the  rtoc'w&fy  distant 
iodg'a^jbCf  open  .niter  4&  brief  parley,  and  a lady 


A lawyer,  Mr’  I^end^xiobfj  t^ll  me  about  this 


•*  My  dear  Mbs  STcw^ome.  it  is  not  worth  a 
j>et):ny^  I waa  obhgfcd  io  own, 

‘•Yuh  »t  to1torm%t.  poppleT  she  fried 

ont  “ My  brother  and  undo  will  respect  it  f,.a 
Mrs.  KwwcgmfcW  dyi^g  Wish£  They  ww^f  re- 
spcct  11.**  *.  . . '.  t ,• 


if. up  %&  th£  house. 


l i^}y.  wtb  no  other  than  Mis* 

Ethel  Ki^tomo.  'Hie  young  lady  espied  me 
imumdicdeiyv  w Oerhe  down;  nocuc*  <h:wir  to 
me  ilits  moment,  Mr/i^ndpnoK’V^h^  'cKed. 
opt  I hastened  ;40au  w her,  rigb t- 

lyvtihiit  rim$  bad  Urou^ht  her  to 

Eovsahmry  no  $aijy: 

iThe;hdw^aax> “Look 
here  •”  she  *mdt  “Kvid  urn)  $tt$‘  tools  a 

'p*pbr'fr«*m  the  pocket  of  her  Uahl^  *•  When  1 
ynipr  homo  last  night  after  Madsmo  do  Horae 
itad  I^jh  udfcibg  ip  us  ebbin'  Ormota  India, 1 
took  tiny  v'oliisnes.  irbuytite:  bookcase  and  found 
;tkfe  pipes,  It  is  in  my  gr4mdiTtoth^s^-MK<. 
IfoWcoftAer*--hand writing 5 IJmcw  iMjuit#  well; 
it  i<  the  vtery  4s.r,  of  her  dearth,  She 

bad  bceu  writing  and  reading  in  bar  study  on 
that,  very  night;  I have  often  heard  papa  speak 
Of  the  dre  umbtaiice,  hook  anil ‘rejul.  You  am 


by  the  late  Mt*.  to  .“my  dear  Mr. 

JLugc/’ 

“That  was  hor  wlichor,,  ,wy  solicitor  still* * 
ini^rpose^  Eih^l»  / 

•*‘T;i»  nxj;lK*T*r;iv  MfinhU,  l#-. 

“ Mt  iyPar  Mr.  Ivcc^^'Wb^  dt^auyt  My 


wrote  W*  My  fate  husband  * grandson 
staying  with  me  teteJxv  and  ib  & most  plottings 

fuindfiomo,  and  ^Engaging  little  hov,  BM^hfs 

u strong  likeness  to  Itis: -g^dfiiutiSr^i"  think %. 
B.nd  though  be  has  no  elidiiw  npcm  and  I 
kuw  is  snSciently  provided  for  by  hi**  fa? her, 
Lted^ihpntTCbioiiel  Ncwcoiue,  C.B.,  of  the  East 
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India  Company  Y $cr*iee*  I mu  sure  t»j  late 
uciir  hustoni  wU4  lie  piei^ed  tot  IsliiiiUdienVB 
uYgnuivh-on,  CliVe  JNevK*ouwi4.  a token  of  patec 
and  Qoo&ynil}  and  1 can  do  go  with  to  more 
readiness,  ns  it  lias  pleased  He«ren  grentlv  to 
increase  my  tueaiu»  feiuo<?  my  husband  yms  called 
cw  hence.  . / V;(  ‘^V  "/•*. ; * ■),>t 

it?  begnemth  o smn 

V.dil^rli  Mr,  Ke\v^;mui5  wilfcd  & >hy‘  ehtot:>*uj, 
IS  rinu  Xg.w  cp  $&t*  r td WbyfCQXiiifjz 

;$on,  GUv#  fttJW&Ma .ftxid  tod 


her  hand,  How  beautiful  sto  looked  -1  to  gen- 
erous radar  ro*e  itr  heu:  face,  hey  v<ir\ee  iivftod 
nltUluipjnne&i  T'h$  mu«c  of  Christo^  chmxi 

bells  leaped  up  <a  tki&  uuxiieo t with  joy  f sd  pr*t, 
ulutions ; the  toe  hf  to  old  bVtoe,  heioku  trhinb 
syc  stood  :toh^  odt  *a  to  itiormug 

sun,  ‘ ,Vv£  *V*  ;'• . vl  v : .*  ’.>  .V  : 

“ You  will Coto*  tout  you ! I »to  fan 
ami  U‘R  Pitstur,^  adfed  the  Usqipr 

voun^vMlyf  '-and  *tt  stored  to  Ito&c  xo~ 
ga&fir,'  . /■  - / ‘ \ ’ < ’ 

• ^ libW  rame  yttu  io-  be  ktoftg  KtoPs  h*ml 
.ttot ’ii  the  meaning  of  this  curly  yfa* 
• L&ixta,  n$  £oer;  as*  I had  Tettnmd 


jdcce  u( $&&&  the  vato  wf  V givfiSjt  V# 

Lieukeuaut^OdcihcI  dtotfito  tuy'tXep-'. 

*oiU.  ^xgcUenfc  tdudUct  fw  'mtin#  d*ni%- 

and  whto . •repented  nets  of  gwiU&uy  lit  the 
ht*  iYtvotjgrn  have  long  obUlerutpd  the 
giwi  of  displeasure  wUh  which  i vould 

not  hut  view  hi*  *rirly  ditobudiiiite  and  *i&&hfow- 
vn\  before;  he  quitted  JEnghmd  against  my  will, 
anil /entgrod  the  military  sendee. 

“ I bug;  ypu t«y  prepare  immetoi&Iy;  a eodkdl 
to  my  Urdi,  pi'ovidlng  to  to  alwd  ho^tt^to 
uod  do^im  th«t  £ho  bduOUnt.  i>f  these  kygimim 
^hoi«®  ko  ta  fceu;  (if ; ; 

erty  bequeut^^  ' . ' ; ;■'•£;.  : > 

Tott  Vyilf  he  Vo  gCi*d  Aa  lb  Idd*  : ',  <;v’:;/iN' 
jto'  to  8c^w^tiujki:>:^.  *: 1 

nruX  brid'jR;  it  with  you.  when  you  . • ;v‘i\ 
cOtuo  on-  &sturdayt  lo 

; ■ ; •“  Yours  ydry  \iu}y,  • ,, ;^. 

Ai;x  r:(Ejt  Kiiwco^fc.  . 

1 gnro  back  the  jm|u.*r  with  a 
^l^b.  id  tbc;  tih<icrr  • ^It  id  but  a . ^ ■'$’$ . $ 
of  Sirs-  ^ew<^tnc,::my  .<fodr' 

•Ml.c>  iJ  lMd/’  I 'Midi  •*  rurdod 
site,  if  I say,  I think  l l;uc»\v 
yojir  •elder  brother  too  well  to 
s-.'piK  -t.;  rfittt  he  wifi  fulfil!  fo” 

•‘He  !*>•{//  ftiiHll  it.  N*vt  I am 
.Mine  he  wiil/*  K^woou»e  •"“ 

>dWi  m a Imuduy  manner.  ^ Hu  |r-jf 

WanTd  >fo  ftjs  nniei  VVithOut  beih^  ^ ;>'[  / . ’• 

ikked,  l inii  ^fdthin  he  ^vofiid, 
did  ltd. teow';  to  4^dih  of.uiy  .;.,..  } ;..:  ^ ■ .; 

4wir uur}e^  inhturtujiel,  iSaeue?  -’  . .' ’ '--^.Vr  '.•;  -! 
Is  }\x  London  .>t«-:v,  .<,*}—•' 

the  stowin'  util  lit'.*  ■*  • ; - (;  .v  ’ 

- 1 Avill :-£h  in  1 vtt»>.  < t iiai  wi?v  <1  jlV-  I'endoa- 
nisl  I will  go  to  my  doa;;  de^lr  xfoto.  J Can 


cji^r  yr  a t x sviti.;  :.v  • 

,%'*'  vriuen  Tii4  Actuen  ^ub»  a‘A  4 nX^A.yr  &zxjixn. 

I5t.h<>f&  I tlm 

sfatitJn,v«hd  id  sdc  her  oator 

inorrow  at  ad  csirlr  hotir  nt  her  brtuher  s how?*; 
aiid  hating  l/iildctJ  hvr  fnr^wrdh  and  reyoire-i  10 
rny  own  *olitan;  vesidetnHi^  which  fm^ertted  to 
a Axkaxj  ^ oirthaf  to^vY  l I 

wOnitl  pay  1 ! rmlanVl  fettocl  a Visit  > mh%  tYm- 
ritfcd,  m dfor^r  witli  Ofve. 

I found  ittv  firiiCtid  ktl  lioricii^  end  at  wf^rfc 
P spite  of  ihe  day.  Ife  lift!  jmiitii&l  % 
ytoures  Vd  u dealer  for  the  nvom>w.  '*  lie  psyi 
me  pmtiy  well,  And  I w^ut  all  Ire  wriS 

give  me,  the  painter  tahl,  rushing  hi 

his  14 1 orn  pretty  e*sv  in  my  tnind 

>i)fed  I have  become  acquainted  with  a 
ddftto  I sell  xuiself  iu  him,  body  sJirvl  V5,mh  fv.vr 
some  hoJf-dozun  ptmrnU  a week  I kn  w I eaa 
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get  my  money,  and  he  is  regularly  supplied  with 
his  pictures.  But  for  Rosey’s  illness  we  might 
carry  on  well  enough.” 

Rosey’s  illness  ? I was  sorry  to  hear  of  that: 
and  poor  Clive,  entering  into  particulars,  told 
me  how  he  hod  spent  upon  doctors  rather  more 
than  a fourth  of  his  year’s  earnings.  “ There 
is  a solemn  fellow,  to  whom  the  women  have 
taken  a fancy,  who  lives  but  a few  doors  off  in 
Gower  Street;  and  who,  for  his  last  sixteen 
visits,  has  taken  sixteen  pounds  sixteen  shil- 
lings out  of  my  pocket  with  the  most  admira- 
ble gravity,  and  as  if  guineas  grew  there.  He 
talks  the  fashions  to  my  mother-in-law.  My 
poor  wife  hangs  on  every  word  he  says.  Look  l 
There  is  his  carriage  coming  up  now!  and  there 
is  his  fee,  confound  him  1”  says  Clive,  casting  a 
rueful  look  toward  a little  packet  lying  upon  the 
mantle-piece,  by  the  side  of  that  skinned  figure 
in  plaster  of  Paris  which  we  have  seen  in  most 
studios.  • ' 

I looked  out  of  window,  and  saw  a certain 
Fashionable  Doctor  tripping  out  of  his  chariot ; 
that  Ladies’  Delight,  who  has  subsequently  mi- 
grated from  Bloomsbury  to  Belgravia ; and  who 
has  his  polite  foot  now  in  a thousand  nurseries 
and  boudoirs.  What  Confessors  were  in  old 
times,  Quackenboss  and  his  like  are  in  our  Prot- 
estant country.  What  secrets  they  know ! into 
what  mystic  chambers  do  they  not  enter!  I 
suppose  the  Campaigner  made  a special  toilet 
to  receive  her  fashionable  friend,  for  that  lady, 
attired  in  considerable  splendor,  and  with  the 
precious  jewel  on  her  head  which  I remembered 
at  Boulogne,  came  in  to  the  studio,  two  min- 
utes after  the  Doctor’s  visit  was  announced,  and 
made  him  a low  courtesy.  I can  not  describe 
the  overpowering  civilities  of  that  woman. 

Clive  was  very  gracious  and  humble  to  her. 
He  adopted  a lively  air  in  addressing  her — 
“Must  -work,  you  know,  Christmas-day  and  all 
— for  the  owner  of  the  pictures  will  call  for  them 
in  the  morning.  Bring  me  a good  report  about 
Bosey,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  please — and  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  look  by  the  4corchey  there, 
you  will  see  that  little  packet  which  I have  left 
for  you.”  Mrs.  Mack,  advancing,  took  the  mon- 
ey. I thought  that  plaster  of  Paris  figure  was 
not  the  ecorche  in  the  room. 

“ I want  you  to  stay  to  dinner.  You  must  stay, 
Pen,  please,”  cried  Clive;  “and  be  civil  to  her, 
will  you  ? My  dear  old  father  is  coming  to  dine 
here.  They  fancy  that  he  has  lodgings  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  that  his  brothers  do 
something  for  him.  Not  a word  about  Grey 
Friars.  It  might  agitate  Rosa,  you  know.  Ah ! 
isn’t  he  noble,  the  dear  old  boy  I and  isn’t  it  fine 
to  see  him  in  that  place?”  Clive  worked  on  as 
he  talked,  using  up  the  last  remnant  of  the  light 
of  Christmas-day,  and  was  cleaning  his  pallet 
and  brushes  when  Mrs.  Mackenzie  returned  to  us. 

Darling  Roscy  was  very  delicate,  but  Doctor 
Quackenboss  was  going  to  give  her  the  very 
same  medicine  which  had  done  the  charming 
young  Duchess  of  Clackmannanshire  so  much 
good,  and  fte  was  not  fn  lhe  least  disquiet. 

dk  ^vXxtXE^U-Ss 


On  this  I cut  into  the  conversation  with  an- 
ecdotes concerning  the  family  of  the  Duchess 
of  Clackmannanshire,  remembering  early  days, 
when  it  used  to  be  my  sport  to  entertain  the 
Campaigner  with  anecdotes  of  the  aristocracy, 
about  whose  proceedings  she  still  maintained  a 
laudable  curiosity.  Indeed,  one  of  the  few  books 
escaped  out  of  the  wreck  of  Tyburn  Gardens  was 
a Peerage,  now  a well-worn  volume,  much  read 
by  Rosa  and  her  mother. 

The  anecdotes  were  very  politely  received — 
perhaps  it  was  the  season  which  made  Mrs. 

Mack  and  her  son-in-law  on  more  than  ordina- 
rily good  terms.  When,  turning  to  the  Cam- 
paigner, Clive  said  he  wished  that  she  could 
persuade  me  to  stay  to  dinner,  she  acquiesced 
graciously  and  at  once  in  that  proposal,  and 
vowed -that  her  daughter  would  be  delighted  if 
I could  condescend  to  eat  their  humble  fare. 

“It  is  not  such  a dinner  as  you  have  seen  at 
her  house,  with  six  side-dishes,  two  flanks,  that 
splendid  epergne,  and  the  silver  dishes  top  and 
bottom ; but  such  as  my  Rosa  has  she  offers  with, 
a willing  heart?  cries  the  Campaigner. 

“And  Tom  may  sit  to  dinner,  mayn’t  he, 
grandmamma?”  asks  Clive,  in  a humble  voice. 

“ Oh,  if  you  wish  it,  Sir.” 

“His  grandfather  will  like  to  sit  by  him,” 
said  Clive.  “ I will  go  out  and  meet  him ; he 
comes  through  Guilford  Street  and  Russell 
Square,”  says  Clive.  “ Will  you  walk,  Pen  ?” 

“ Oh,  pray  don’t  let  us  detain  you,”  says  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  with  a toss  of  her  head : and  when 
she  retreated,  Clive  W’hispered  that  she  would 
not  wont  me ; for  she  looked  to  the  roasting  of 
the  beef,  and  the  making  of  the  padding,  and  the 
mince-pie. 

“I  thought  she  might  have  a finger  in  it,”  I 
said ; and  wo  set  forth  to  meet  the  dear  old  fa- 
ther, who  presently  came,  walking  very  slowly, 
along  the  line  by  which  we  expected  him.  His 
stick  trembled  as  it  fell  on  the  pavement:  so 
did  his  voice,  os  he  called  out  Clive’s  name : so 
did  his  hand,  as  he  stretched  it  to  me.  His 
body  was  bent,  and  feeble.  Twenty  years  had 
not  weakened  him  so  much  as  the  last  score  of 
months.  I walked  by  the  side  of  my  two  friends 
as  they  went  onward,  linked  lovingly  together. 

How  I longed  for  the  morrow,  and  Imped  they 
might  be  united  once  more!  Thomas  New- 
come’s  voice,  once  so  grave,  went  up  to  a treble, 
and  became  almost  childish,  as  he  asked  after 
Boy.  His  white  hair  hung  over  his  collar.  I 
could  see  it  by  the  gas  under  which  we  walked 
— and  Clive’s  great  bock  and  arm,  as  his  father 
leaned  on  it,  and  his  brave  face  turned  toward 
the  old  man.  Oh,  Barnes  Newcome,  Barnes 
Newcome ! Be  an  honest  man  for  once,  and 
help  your  kinsfolk  1 thought  L 

The  Christmas  meal  went  off  in  a friendly 
manner  enough.  The  Campaigner’s  eyes  were 
every  where : it  was  evident  that  tho  little  maid 
who  served  the  dinner,  and  had  cooked  a por- 
tion of  it  under  their  keen  supervision,  cowered 
under  them,  as  well  as  other  folks.  Mrs.  Mack 
did  not  make  more  than  ten  Allusions  to  former 
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splendors  daring  the  entertainment,  or  half  as 
many  apologies  to  me  for  sitting  down  to  a table 
very  different  from  that  to  which  I was  accus- 
tomed. Good,  faithful  F.  Bayham  was  tha  only 
other  guest.  He  complimented  the  mince-pies, 
so  that  Mrs.  Mackenzie  owned  she  had  made 
them.  The  Colonel  was  very  silent,  but  he  tried 
to  feed  Boy,  and  was  only  once  or  twice  sternly 
corrected  by  the  Campaigner.  Boy,  in  the  best 
little  words  he  could  muster,  asked  why  grand- 
papa wore  a black  cloak  ? Clive  nudged  my  foot 
under  the  table.  The  secret  of  the  Poor  Broth- 
ership  was  very  nearly  out.  The  Colonel  blush- 
ed, and  with  great  presence  of  mind  said  he 
wore  a cloak  to  keep  him  warm  in  winter. 

Rosey  did  not  say  much.  She  had  grown 
lean  and  languid : the  light  of  her  eyes  had 
gone  out : all  her  pretty  freshness  had'  faded. ! 
She  ate  scarce  any  tiling,  though  her  mother 
pressed  her  eagerly,  and  whispered  loudly  that 
a woman  in  her  situation  ought  to  strengthen 
herself.  Poor  Rosey  was  always  in  a situation. 

When  the  cloth  was  w ithdrawn,  the  Colonel, 
bending  his  head,  said  “ Thank  God  for  what  we 
have  received”  so  reverently,  and  with  an  ac- 
cent so  touching,  that  Fred  Bayham’s  big  eyes, 
as  he  turned  toward  the  old  man,  filled  up  with 
tears.  When  his  mother  and  grandmother  rose 
to  go  away,  poor  little  Boy  cried  to  stay  longer, 
and  the  Colonel  would  have  meekly  interposed, 
but  the  domineering  Campaigner  cried  “Non- 
sense, let  him  go  to  bed!”  and  flounced  him 
out  of  the  room:  and  nobody  appealed  against 
that  sentence.  Then  we  three  remained,  and 
strove  to  talk  as  cheerfully  as  we  might,  speak- 
ing now  of  old  times,  and  presently  of  new. 
Without  the  slightest  affectation,  Thomas  New- 
come  told  us  that  his  lifo  was  comfortable,  and 
that  he  was  happy  in  it.  He  wished  that  many 
others  of  the  old  gentlemen,  he  said,  were  as 
contented  as  himself,  but  some  of  them  grum- 
bled sadly,  he  owned,  and  quarreled  with  their 
bread  and  butter.  He,  for  his  part,  had  every 
thing  he  could  desire;  all  the  officers  of  the 
Establishment  were  most  kind  to  him ; an  ex- 
cellent physician  came  to  him  when  wanted ; a 
most  attentive  woman  waited  on  him.  “ And 
if  I wear  a black  gown,”  stud  he,  “ is  not  that 
uniform  as  good  as  another;  and  if  we  have  to 
go  to  church  every  day,  at  which  some  of  the 
Poor  Brothers  grumble,  I think  an  old  fellow 
can’t  do  better ; and  I can  say  my  prayers  with 
a thankful  heart,  Clivcy  my  boy,  and  should  be 
quite  happy  but  for  my — for  my  past  impru- 
dence, God  forgive  me ! Think  of  Bayham  here 
coming  to  our  chapel  to-day ! he  often  comes — 
that  was  very  right,  Sir — very  right.” 

Clive,  filling  a glass  of  wine,  looked  at  F.  B. 
with  eyes  that  said  God  bless  you!  F.  B.  gulp- 
ed down  another  bumper.  “It  is  almost  a 
merry  Christmas,”  said  I;  “and  oh,  I hope  it 
will  be  a happy  New  Year !” 

Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  the  Colonel  rose  to 
depart,  saying  he  must  be  “ in  barracks”  by  ten ; 
and  Clive  and  F.  B.  went  a part  of  the  way  with 
him.  I would  hriYe  followed  them,  but  Clive 
Digitized  by 


whispered  me  to  stay,  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Mack, 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  and  that  he  would  be  back 
ere  long.  So  I went  and  took  tea  with  the  two 
ladies;  and  as  we  drank  it,  Mrs.  Mackenxio 
took  occasion  to  tell  me  she  did  not  know  what 
amount  of  income  the  Colonel  had  from  his 
wealthy  brother , but  that  they  never  received  any 
benefit  from  it ; and  again  she  computed  to  me 
oil  the  sums,  principal  and  interest,  which  ought 
at  that  moment  to  belong  to  her  darling  Rosey. 
Rosey  now  and  again  made  a feeble  remark. 

She  did  not  seem  pleased  or  sorry  when  her 
husband  came  in ; and  presently,  dropping  me 
a little  courtesy,  went  to  bed  under  charge  of 
the  Campaigner.  So  Bayham  and  I and  Clive 
retired  to  the  studio,  where  smoking  was  allow- 
ed, and  where  we  brought  that  Christmas-day 
to  an  end. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  the  next  forenoon 
I called  upon  Miss  Newcome  at  her  brother’s 
house.  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was  quitting  his 
own  door  as  I entered  it,  and  he  eyed  mo  with 
such  a severe  countenance,  as  made  me  augur 
but  ill  of  the  business  upon  which  I came.  The 
expression  of  Ethel’s  face  was  scarcely  more 
cheering:  she  was  standing  at  the  -window, 
sternly  looking  at  Sir  Barnes,  who  yet  lingered 
at  his  own  threshold,  having  some  altercation 
with  his  cab-boy  ere  he  mounted  his  vehicle  to 
drive  into  the  City. 

Miss  Newcome  was  veiy  pale  when  she  ad- 
vanced and  gave  me  her  hand.  I looked  with 
some  alarm  into  her  face,  and  inquired  what 
news? 

“ It  is  as  you  expected,  Mr.  Pendennis,”  she 
said — “ not  as  I did.  My  brother  is  averse  to 
making  restitution.  He  just  now  parted  from 
me  in  some  anger.  But  it  docs  not  matter; 
the  restitution  must  be  made,  if  not  by  Barnes, 
by  one  of  our  family — must  it  not  ?” 

“ God  bless  you  for  a noble  creature,  my  dear, 
dear  Miss  Newcome  I”  was  all  I could  say. 

“For  doing  what  is  right?  Ought  I not  to 
do  it?  I am  the  eldest  of  our  family  after 
Barnes : I am  the  richest  after  him.  Our  father 
left  all  his  younger  children  the  very  sum  of 
money  which  Mrs.  Newcome  here  devises  to 
Clive ; and  you  know,  besides,  I have  all  my 
grandmother’s,  Lady  Kcw’s,  property.  Why  I 
I don’t  think  I could  sleep  if  this  act  of  justice 
were  not  done.  Will  you  come  with  mo  to  ray 
lawyer’s  ? He  and  my  brother  Barnes  are  trust- 
ees of  my  property ; and  I have  been  thinking, 
dear  Mr.  Pendennis — and  you  are  very  good  to 
be  so  kind,  and  to  express  so  kind  an  opinion 
of  me,  and  you  and  Laura  have  always,  always 
been  the  best  friends  to  me — ( she  says  this, 
taking  one  of  my  hands  and  placing  her  other 
hand  over  it) — I have  been  thinking,  you  know, 
that  this  transfer  had  better  be  made  through 
Mr.  Luce,  you  understand,  and  as  coming  from 
the  family , and  then  I need  not  appear  in  it  at 
all,  yon  see ; and — and  my  dear  good  uncle’s 
pride  need  not  be  wounded”  She  fairly  gave 
way  to  tears  as  she  spoke ; and  for  me,  I longed 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  robe,  or  any  thing  else 
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she  would  let  me  embrace,  I was  so  happy,  and 
bo  touched  by  the  simple  demeanor  and  affec- 
tion of  the  noble  young  lady. 

44  Dear  Ethel,”  I said, 44  did  I not  say  I would 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  you— and  won’t 
I go  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  ?” 

A cab  was  straightway  sent  for,  and  in  an- 
other half  hour  we  were  In  the  presence  of  the 
courtly  little  old  Mr.  Luce,  in  his  chambers  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 

He  knew  the  late  Mrs.  Newcome’s  hand- 
writing at  once.  He  remembered  having  seen 
the  little  boy  at  the  Hermitage,  had  talked  with 
Mr.  Newcome  regarding  his  son  in  India,  and 
had  even  encouraged  Mrs.  Newcome  in  her  idea 
of  leaving  some  token  of  good-will  to  the  latter. 
44 1 was  to  have  dined  with  your  grandmamma 
on  the  Saturday,  with  my  poor  wife.  Why, 
bless  my  soul  I I remember  the  circumstance 
perfectly  well,  my  dear  young  lady.  There 
can’t  be  a doubt  about  the  letter,  but,  of  course, 
the  bequest  is  no  bequest  at  all,  and  Colonel 
Newcome  has  behaved  so  ill  to  your  brother 
that  I suppose  Sir  Barnes  will  not  go  out  of  his 
way  to  benefit  the  Colonel. 

44  What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Luce  ?”  asks  the 
young  lady. 

44  Hm!  And  pray  why  should  I tell  yon 
what  I should  do  under  the  circumstances?” 
replied  the  little  lawyer.  “Upon  my  word. 
Miss  Newcome,  I think  I should  leave  matters 
as  they  stand.  Sir  Barnes  and  I,  you  are  aware, 
are  not  the  very  best  of  friends — as  your  father’s, 
your  grandmother’s  old  friend  and  adviser,  and 
your  owti  too,  my  dear  young  lady,  I and  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome  remain  on  civil  terms.  But 
neither  is  over  much  pleased  with  the  other,  to 
say  the  truth ; and,  at  anyrate,  I can  not  be  ac- 
cused— nor  can  any  one  else  that  I know  of — 
of  being  a very  warm  partisan  of  your  brother’s. 
But  candidly,  were  his  case  mine — had  I a rela- 
tion who  had  called  me  unpleasant  names,  and 
threatened  me  I don’t  know  with  what,  with 
sword  and  pistol — who  had  put  me  to  five  or 
six  thousand  pounds’  expense  in  contesting  an 
election  which  I had  lost — I should  give  him,  I 
think,  no  more  than  the  law  obliged  me  to  give 
him ; and  that,  my  dear  Miss  Newcome,  is  not 
one  farthing.” 

44 1 am  very  glad  yon  say  so,”  said  Miss  New- 
come,  rather  to  my  astonishment. 

44  Of  course,  my  dear  young  lady ; and  so  you 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  showing  your  brother 
this  document  Is  not  that  the  point  about 
which  yon  came  to  consult  me  ? You  wished 
that  I should  prepare  him  for  the  awful  dis- 
closure, did  you  not  ? You  know,  perhaps,  that 
he  does  not  like  to  part  with  his  money,  and 
thought  tho  appearance  of  this  note  to  me  might 
agitate  him  ? It  has  been  a long  time  coming 
to  its  address,  but  nothing  can  be  done,  don’t  you 
see  ? and  be  sure  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  will  not 
be  the  least  agitated  when  I tell  him  its  contents.” 

44 1 mean,  I am  very  glad  you  think  my  broth- 
er is  not  called  upon  to  obey  Mrs.  Neweome’s 
wishes,  beetle  I d not  think  so  hardly  of 


him  as  I was  disposed  to  do,”  Miss  Newcome 
said.  44 1 showed  him  the  paper  this  morning, 
and  he  repelled  it  with  scorn;  and  not  kind 
words  passed  between  us,  Mr.  Luce,  and  un- 
kind thoughts  remained  in  my  mind.  But  if 
he,  you  think,  is  justified,  it  is  I who  have  been 
in  the  wrong  for  saying  that  he  was  self— for 
upbraiding  him,  as  I own  I did.” 

“You  called  him  selfish!  You  had  words 
with  him  l Such  things  have  happened  before, 
my  dear  Miss  Newcome,  in  the  best  regulated 
families.” 

“ But  if  he  is  not  wrong,  Sir,  holding  his  opin- 
ions, surely  I should  be  wrong,  Sir,  with  mine, 
not  to  do  as  my  conscience  tells  me ; and  hav- 
ing found  this  paper  only  yesterday  at  New- 
comc,  in  the  library  there,  in  one  of  my  grand- 
mother’s books,  I consulted  with  this  gentle- 
man, the  husband  of  my  dearest  friend,  Mrs. 
Pcndennis — the  most  intimate  friend  of  my 
uncle  and  cousin  Clive ; and  I wish,  and  I de- 
sire, and  insist,  that  my  share  of  what  my  poor 
father  left  us  girls  should  be  given  to  my  cous- 
in, Mr.  Clive  Newcome,  in  accordance  with  my 
grandmother’s  dying  wishes.”  1 

“My  dear,  you  gave  away  your  portion  to 
your  brothers  and  sisters  ever  so  long  ago!” 
cried  the  lawyor. 

44 1 desire,  Sir,  that  six  thousand  pounds  may 
be  given  to  my  cousin,”  Miss  Newcome  said, 
blushing  deeply.  “My  dear  uncle,  the  best 
man  in  the  world,  whom  I love  with  all  my 
heart,  Sir,  is  in  the  most  dreadful  pov^y.  Do 
you  know  where  he  is,  Sir?  My  dear,  kind, 
generous  uncle!”  and  kindling  as  she  spoke, 
and  with  eyes  beaming  a bright  kindness,  and 
flushing  cheeks,  and  a voice  that  thrilled  to  the 
heart  of  those  two  who  heard  her,  Miss  New- 
come  went  on  to  tell  of  her  uncle’s  and  cous- 
in’s misfortunes,  and  of  her  wish,  under  God, 
to  relieve  them.  I see  before  me  now  tho  fig- 
ure of  the  noble  girl  as  she  speaks;  the  pleased 
little  old  lawyer,  bobbing  his  white  head,  look- 
ing up  at  her  with  his  twinkling  eyes — patting 
his  knees,  patting  his  snuff-box — as  he  sits  be- 
fore his  tapes  and  his  deeds,  surrounded  by  a 
great  background  of  tin  boxes. 

“ And  I understand  you  want  this  money  paid 
as  coming  from  the  family,  and  not  from  Miss 
Newcome  ?”  says  Mr.  Luce. 

“Coming  from  the  family — exactly” — an- 
swers Miss  Newcome. 

Mr.  Luce  rose  up  from  his  old  chair — his 
worn-out  old  horse-hair  chair — where  he  had 
sat  for  half  a century,  and  listened  to  many  a 
speaker,  very  different  from  this  one.  “Mr. 
Pendennis,”  he  said,  44 1 envy  you  your  journey 
along  with  this  young  lady.  I envy  yon  the 
good  news  yon  arc  going  to  cany  to  your  friends 
— and,  Miss  Newcome,  as  I am  an  old — old  gen- 
tleman who  have  known  your  family  these  sixty 
years,  and  saw  your  father  in  his  long-clothes, 
may  I tell  yon  how  heartily  and  sincerely  I — I 
love  and  respect  yon,  my  dear  ? When  should 
you  wish  Mr.  Clive  Newcome  to  have  his  leg- 
acy?” Original  from 
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“I  think  I should  like  Mr.  Pendennis  to  have 
it  thiB  instant,  Mr.  Luce,  please,”  said  the  young 
lady — and  her  vail  dropped  over  her  face  as  she 
bent  her  head  bown,  and  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether for  a moment  as  if  she  was  praying. 

Mr.  Luce  laughed  at  her  impetuosity;  but 
said  that  if  she  was  bent  upon  having  the  mon- 
ey, it  was  at  her  instant  service;  and,  before 
we  left  the  room,  Mr.  Luce  prepared  a letter, 
addressed  to  Clive  Newcome,  Esquire,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  among  the  books  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Newcome  a paper  had  only  just  been  found,  of 
which  a copy  was  inclosed,  and  that  the  family 
of  the  late  Sir  Brian  Newcome,  desirous  to  do 
honor  to  the  wishes  of  the  late  Mrs.  Newcome, 
had  placed  the  sum  of  £6000  at  the  bank  of 

Messrs.  H.  W , at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Clive 

Newcome,  of  whom  Mr.  Luce  had  the  honor  to 
sign  himself  the  most  obedient  servant,  etc. 
And,  the  letter  approved  and  copied,  Mr.  Luce 
said  Mr.  Pendennis  might  be  the  postman  there- 
of, if  Miss  Newcome  so  willed  it;  and,  with  this 
document  in  my  pocket ; I quitted  the  lawyer’s 
chambers,  with  my  good  and  beautiful  young 
companion. 

Our  cab  had  been  waiting  several  hours  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  I asked  Miss  Ethel 
whither  I now  should  conduct  her? 

“ Where  is  Grey  Friars  ?”  she  said.  “Mayn’t 
I go  to  see  my  uncle  ?” 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 
nr  wmon  old  fbdqids  com*  togktuzb. 

We  made  the  descent  of  Snowhill,  we  passed 
by  the  miry  pens  of  Smithficld ; we  travel  through 
the  street  of  St.  John,  and  presently  reach  the 
ancient  gateway,  in  Cistercian  Square,  where 
lies  the  old  Hospital  of  Grey  Friars.  I passed 
through  the  gate,  my  fair  young  companion  on 
my  arm,  and  made  my  way  to  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  Brother  Newcome. 

As  we  traversed  the  court  the  Poor  Brothers 
were  coming  from  dinner.  A couple  of  score, 
or  more,  of  old  gentlemen  in  black  gowns,  is- 
sued from  the  door  of  their  refectory,  and  sep- 
arated over  the  court,  betaking  themselves  to 
their  chambers.  Ethel’s  arm  trembled  under 
mine  as  she  looked  at  one  and  another,  expect- 
ing to  behold  her  dear  uncle’s  familiar  features. 
But  he  was  not  among  the  brethren.  We  went 
to  his  chamber,  of  which  the  door  was  open : a 
female  attendant  was  arranging  the  room ; she 
told  us  Colonel  Newcome  was  out  for  the  day, 
and  thus  our  journey  had  been  made  in  vain. 

Ethel  went  round  the  apartment  and  sur- 
veyed its  simple  decorations ; she  looked  at  the 
pictures  of  Clive  nnd  his  boy ; the  two  sabres 
crossed  over  the  mantle-piece,  the  Bible  laid  on 
the  table,  by  the  old  latticed  window.  She 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  humble  bed,  and  sat 
down  on  a chair  near  it.  No  doubt  her  heart 
prayed  for  him  who  slept  there;  she  turned 
round  where  his  black  Pensioner’s  cloak  was 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  the  homely 
garment,  and  kissed  it.  The  servant  looked  on 
admiring,  I should  think,  her  melancholy  and 
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her  gracious  beauty.  I whispered  to  the  wo- 
man that  the  young  lady  was  the  Colonels 
niece.  “ He  has  a son  who  comes  here,  and  is 
very  handsome,  too,”  said  the  attendant. 

The  two  women  spoke  together  for  a while. 

“ Oh,  miss !”  cried  the  elder  and  humbler,  evi- 
dently astonished  at  some  gratuity  which  Miss 
Newcome  bestowed  upon  her,  “I  didn’t  want 
this  to  be  good  to  him.  Every  body  here  loves 
him  for  himself ; and  I would  sit  up  for  him  for 
weeks — that  I would.” 

My  companion  took  a pencil  from  her  bag, 
and  wrote  “Ethel”  on  a piece  of  paper,  and 
laid  the  paper  on  the  Bible.  Darkness  had 
again  fallen  by  this  time;  feeble  lights  were 
twinkling  in  the  chamber-windows  of  the  Poor 
Brethren,  as  we  issued  into  the  courts — feeble 
lights  illumining  a dim,  gray,  melancholy,  old 
scene.  Many  a career,  once  bright,  was  flick- 
ering out  here  in  the  darkness ; many  a night 
was  closing  in.  We  went  away  silently  from 
that  quiet  place ; and  in  another  minute  were 
in  the  flare  and  din  and  tumult  of  London. 

“The  Colonel  is  most  likely  gone  to  C live’s,” 

I said.  Would  not  Miss  Newcome  follow  him 
thither?  We  consulted  whether  she  should  go. 

She  took  heart,  and  said  yes.  “ Drive,  cabman, 
to  Howland  Street !”  The  horse  was,  no  doubt, 
tired,  for  the  journey  seemed  extraordinarily 
long : I think  neither  of  us  spoke  a word  on  the 
way. 

I ran  up  stairs  to  prepare  our  friends  for  the 
visit.  Clive,  his  wife,  his  father,  and  his  moth- 
er-in-law, were  seated  by  a dim  light  in  Mis. 
Clive's  sitting-room.  Rosey  on  the  sofa,  as 
usual ; the  little  boy  on  his  grandfather’s  knees. 

I hardly  made  a bow  to  the  ladies,  so  eager 
was  I to  communicate  with  Colonel  Newcome. 

“I  have  just  been  to  your  quarters,  at  Grey 
Friars,  Sir,”  said  I.  “That  is — ” 

“You  have  been  to  the  Hospital,  Sir!  You 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  mention  it,  a9  Colonel 
Newcome  is  not  ashamed  to  go  Mere,”  cried  out 
the  Campaigner.  “Pray  speak  in  your  own 
language,  Clive,  unless  there  is  something  not 
Jit  for  ladies  to  hear.”  Clive  was  growling  out 
to  me  in  German  that  there  had  just  been  a 
terrible  scene,  his  father  having,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  previously,  let  slip  the  secret  about  Grey 
Friars. 

“ Say  at  once,  Clive !”  the  Campaigner  cried, 
rising  in  her  might,  and  extending  a great  strong 
arm  over  her  helpless  child,  “ that  Colonel  New- 
come  owns  that  he  has  gone  to  live  as  a pauper 
in  an  hospital ! He  who  has  squandered  his  own 
money.  He  who  has  squandered  my  money. 

He  who  has  squandered  the  money  of  that  dar- 
ling, helpless  child.  Compose  yourself,  Rosey. 
my  love! — has  completed  the  disgrace  of  the 
family,  by  his  present  mean  and  unworthy- 
yes,  I say  mean,  and  unworthy,  and  degraded  con- 
duct. Oh,  my  child,  my  blessed  child ! to  think 
that  your  husband’s  father  should  have  come  to 
a workhouse  /”  While  this  maternal  agony  bursts 
over  her,  Rosa,  on  the  sofa,  bleats  and  whim- 
pers among  the  faded  chintz  cushions. 
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1 took  Clive's  hand,  which  was  cast  up  to  his 
head,  striking  his  forehead  with  mad,  impotent 
rage,  while  this  fiend  of  a woman  lashed  his 
good  father.  The  veins  of  his  great  fist  were 
swollen,  his  whole  body  was  throbbing  and 
trembling  with  the  helpless  pain  under  which 
he  writhed.  “ Colonel  Newcomc's  friends, 
ma'am,"  I said,  “think  very  differently  from 
you ; and  that  he  is  a better  judge  than  you,  or 
any  one  else,  of  his  own  honor.  We  all,  who 
loved  him  in  hi9  prosperity,  love  and  respect 
him  more  than  ever  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  bears  his  misfortune.  Do  you  suppose  that 

his  noble  friend,  the  Earl  of  H , would  have 

counseled  him  to  a step  unworthy  of  a gentle- 
man; that  the  Prince  de  Moncontour  would 
applaud  his  conduct  as  he  does,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  admirable?”  I can  hardly  say  with 
what  scorn  I used  this  argument,  or  what  depth 
of  contempt  I felt  for  the  woman  whom  I knew 
it  would  influence.  “ And  at  this  minute,''  I 
added,  “I  have  come  from  visiting  the  Grey 
Friars  with  one  of  the  Colonel’s  relatives,  whose 
love  and  respect  for  him  is  boundless;  who 
longs  to  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  who  is  wait- 
ing below,  eager  to  shake  his  hand,  and  em- 
brace Clive’s  wife.” 

“Who  is  that?”  says  the  Colonel,  looking 
gently  up,  as  lie  pats  Boy's  head. 

“Who  is  it,  Pen?”  Bays  Clive.  I said  in  a 
low  voice,  “ Ethel ;”  and  starting  up  and  crying 
“Ethel!  Ethel!”  ho  ran  from  the  room. 

Little  Mrs.  Rosa  started  up  too  on  her  sofa, 
clutching  hold  of  the  table-cover  with  her  lean 
hand,  and  the  two  red  spots  on  her  cheeks  burn- 
ing more  fiercely  than  ever.  I could  see  what 
passion  was  beating  in  that  poor  little  heart. 
Heaven  help  us!  what  a resting-place  had 
friends  and  parents  prepared  for  it ! 

“ Miss  New-come,  is  it  ? My  darling  Rosa, 
get  on  your  shawl!”  cried  the  Campaigner,  a 
grim  smile  lighting  her  face. 

“ It  is  Ethel ; Ethel  is  my  niece.  I uscdrto 
love  her  when  she  was  quite  a little  girl,”  says 
the  Colonel,  patting  Boy  on  the  head;  “and 
she  is  a very  good,  beautiful  little  child — a very 
good  child.”  The  torture^  had  been  too  much 
for  that  kind  old  heart:  there  were  times  when 
Thomas  Newcomo  passed  beyond  it.  What  still 
maddened  Clive,  excited  his  father  no  more; 
the  pain  yonder  woman  inflicted,  only  felled 
and  stupefied  him. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  little  white-headed 
child  trotted  forward  toward  the  visitor,  and 
Ethel  entered  on  Clive’s  arm,  who  was  as  hag- 
gard and  pale  as  death.  Little  Boy,  looking 
up  at  the  stately  lady,  still  followed  beside  her, 
as  she  approached  her  uncle,  who  remained  sit- 
ting, his  head  bent  to  the  ground.  His  thoughts 
were  elsewhere.  Indeed  he  was  following  the 
child,  and  about  to  caress  it  again. 

“Here  is  a friend,  father!”  says  Clive,  lay- 
ing a hand  on  the  old  man’s  shoulder.  “ It  is 
I,  Ethel,  uncle!”  the  young  lady  said,  taking 
his  hand,  and  kneeling  down  between  his  knees, 
she  flung  beg  crai  n ind  him,  and  kissed  him, 


and  wept  on  his  shoulder.  His  consciousness 
had  quite  returned  ere  an  instant  was  over. 

He  embraced  her  with  the  warmth  of  his  old 
affection,  uttering  many  brief  words  of  love, 
kindness,  and  tenderness,  such  as  men  speak 
when  strongly  moved. 

The  little  boy  had  come  wondering  up  to  the 
chair  while  this  embrace  took  place,  and  Clive’s 
tali  figure  bent  over  the  three.  Rosa’s  eyes  were 
not  good  to  look  at,  as  she  stared  at  the  group 
with  a ghastly  smile.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  surveyed 
the  scene  in  haughty  state  from  behind  the  sofa 
cushions.  She  tried  to  take  one  of  Rosa’s  lean 
hot  hands.  The  poor  child  tore  it  away,  leav- 
ing her  rings  behind  her;  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  face ; and  cried — cried  as  if  her  little  heart 
would  break.  Ah  me ! what  a story  was  there; 

I what  an  outburst  of  pent-up  feeling ! what  a 
| passion  of  pain  ! The  ring  had  fallen  to  the 
ground ; the  little  boy  crept  toward  it,  and 
| picked  it  up,  and  came  toward  his  mother,  fix- 
ing on  her  his  large  wondering  eyes.  “Mam- 
ma crying.  Mamma’s  ring!”  ho  said,  holding 
up  the  circle  of  gold.  With  more  feeling  than 
I had  ever  seen  her  exhibit,  she  clasped  the 
boy  in  her  wasted  arms.  Great  Heaven ! what 
passion,  jealousy,  grief,  despair,  were  tearing 
and  trying  all  these  hearts,  that  but  for  fate 
•might  have  been  happy? 

Clive  went  round,  and,  with  the  utmost  sweet- 
I ness  and  tenderness,  hanging  round  his  child 
and  wife,  soothed  her  with  words  of  consola-  , 

I tion,  that  in  truth  I scarce  heard,  being  ashamed 
almost  of  being  present  at  this  sudden  scene. 

No  one,  however,  took  notice  of  the  witnesses ; 
and  even  Mrs.  Mackenzie’s  voice  was  silent  for 
the  moment.  I dare  say  Clive’s  words  were  in- 
coherent; but  women  have  more  presence  of 
mind ; and  now  Ethel,  with  a noble  grace  which 
I can  not  attempt  to  describe,  going  up  to  Rosa, 
seated  herself  by  her,  spoke  of  her  long  grief  at 
the  differences  between  her  dearest  uncle  and 
herself ; of  her  early  days,  when  he  had  been 
as  a father  to  her ; of  her  wish,  her  hope  that 
j Rosa  should  love  her  as  a sister ; and  of  her 
belief  that  better  days  and  happiness  were  in 
store  for  them  all.  And  she  spoke  to  the  moth- 
er about  her  boy  so  beautiful  and  intelligent, 
and  told  her  how  she  had  brought  up  her  broth- 
er’s children,  and  hoped  that  this  one  too  would 
call  her  aunt  Ethel.  She  would  not  stay  now, 
might  she  come  again  ? Would  Rosa  come  to 
her  with  her  little  boy  ? Would  he  kiss  her  ? 

He  did  so  with  a very  good  grace ; but  when 
Ethel  at  parting  embraced  the  child’s  mother, 

Rosa’s  face  wore  a smile  ghastly  to  look  at,  and 
the  lips  that  touched  Ethel’s  cheeks  were  quite 
white. 

“I  shall  come  and  see  you  again  to-morrow, 
uncle,  may  I not?  I saw  your  room  to-day,  Sir, 
and  your  housekeeper;  6uch  a nice  old  lady,  and 
your  black  gown.  And  you  shall  put  it  on  to- 
morrow, and  walk  with  me,  and  show  me  the 
beautiful  old  buddings  of  the  old  hospital.  And 
I 6hali  come  and  make  tea  for  yon ; the  house- 
keeper says  I may.  Will  you  cornti  down  with 
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me  to  my  carriage  ? No,  Mr.  Pendennia  must 
come;”  and  she  quitted  the  room,  beckoning 
me  after  her.  “ You  will  speak  to  Clive  now, 
won't  you,”  she  said,  “ and  come  to  me  this 
evening,  and  tell  me  all  before  you  go  to  bed?” 
I went  back,  anxious  in  truth  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  good  tidings  to  my  dear  old  friends. 

Rrief  as  my  absence  had  been,  Mrs.  Macken- 
zie had  taken  advantage  of  that  moment  again 
to  outrage  Clive  and  his  father,  and  to  announce 
that  Rosa  might  go  to  see  this  Miss  Newcome, 
whom  people  respected  because  she  was  rich, 
but  whom  she  would  never  visit ; no  never  1 An 
insolent,  proud,  impertinent  thing!  Does  she 
take  me  for  a housemaid  ?”  Mrs.  Mackenzie  had 
inquired.  “ Am  I dust  to  be  trampled  beneath 
her  feet  ? Am  I a dog  that  she  can’t  throw  me 
a word?”  Her  arms  were  stretched  out,  and 
she  was  making  this  inquiry  as  to  her  own  ca- 
nine qualities  as  I re-entered  the  room,  and  re- 
membered that  Ethel  had  never  once  addressed 
a single  word  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  the  course 
of  her  visit. 

I affected  not  to  perceive  the  incident,  and 
presently  said  that  I wanted  to  speak  to  Clive 
in  his  studio.  Knowing  that  I had  brought  my 
friend  one  or  two  commissions  for  drawings, 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  civil  to  me,  and  did  not 
object  to  our  colloquies. 

“ Will  you  come  too,  and  smoke  a pipe,  fa- 
ther ?”  says  Clive. 

“ Of  course,  your  father  intends  to  stay  to  din- 
nerl”  says  the  Campaigner,  "with  a scornful  toss 
of  her  head.  Clive  groaned  out,  as  we  were  on 
the  stair,  “ that  he  could  not  bear  this  much 
longer ; by  Heavens  he  could  not !” 

“ Give  the  Colonel  his  pipe,  Clive,”  said  L 
“ Now,  Sir,  down  with  you  in  the  sitter’s  chair, 
and  smoke  the  sweetest  cheroot  you  ever  smoked 
in  your  lifel  My  dear,  dear  old  Clive!  you 
need  not  bear  with  the  Campaigner  any  longer; 
you  may  go  to  bed  without  this  nightmare  to- 
night if  you  like;  you  may  have  your  father 
back  under  your  roof  again.” 

“ My  dear  Arthur ! I must  be  back  at  ten,  Sir, 
back  at  ten,  military  time ; drum  beats ; no — 
bell  tolls  at  ten,  and  gates  close ;”  and  he  laughed 
and  shook  his  old  head.  “ Besides,  I am  to  see 
a young  lady,  Sir ; and  she  is  coming  to  make 
tea  for  me,  and  I must  speak  to  Mrs.  Jones  to 
have  all  things  ready — all  things  ready and 
again  the  old  man  laughed  as  he  spoke. 

His  son  looked  at  him  and  then  at  me  with 
eyes  full  of  sad  meaning.  “How  do  you  mean, 
Arthur,”  Clive  said,  “that  he  can  come  and 
stay  with  me,  and  that  that  woman  can  go  ?” 

Then  feeling  in  my  pocket  for  Mr.  Luce’s 
letter,  I grasped  my  dear  Clive  by  the  hand  and 
bade  him  prepare  for  good  news.  I told  him 
how  providentially,  two  days  since,  Ethel,  in  the 
library  at  Newcome,  looking  into  Orme’s  His- 
tory of  India,  a book  which  old  Mrs.  Newcome 
had  been  reading  on  the  night  of  her  death,  had 
discovered  a paper,  of  which  the  accompanying 
letter  inclosed  a copy,  and  I gave  my  friend  the 
letter. 
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He  opened  it,  and  read  it  through.  I can 
not  Bay  that  I saw  any  particular  expression  of 
wonder  in  his  countenance,  for  somehow,  all  the 
while  Clive  perused  this  document,  I was  look- 
ing at  the  Colonel’s  sweet,  kind  face.  “It — it 
is  Ethel’s  doing,”  said  Clive,  in  a hurried  voice. 
“There  was  no  such  letter.” 

“ Upon  my  honor,”  I answered,  “ there  was. 

We  came  np  to  London  with  it  last  night,  a few 
hours  after  she  had  found  it.  We  showed  it  to 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  who — who  could  not  dis- 
own it.  We  took  it  to  Mr.  Luce,  who  recog- 
nized it  at  once,  who  was  old  Mrs.  Newcomc’s 
man  of  business,  and  continues  to  be  the  family 
lawyer,  and  the  family  recognizes  the  legacy 
and  has  paid  it,  and  you  may  draw  for  it  to* 
morrow,  as  you  see.  What  a piece  of  good  lack 
it  is  that  it  did  not  come  before  the  B.  B.  C. 
time!  That  confounded  Bundelcund  Bank 
would  have  swallowed  up  this,  like  all  the  rest.’" 

“Father!  father!  do  you  remember  Orme’s 
Histoiy  of  India  ?”  cries  Clive. 

“ Orme’s  history ! of  course  I do;  I could  re- 
peat whole  pages  of  it  when  I was  a boy,”  says 
the  old  man,  and  began  forthwith.  “ 1 The  two 
battalions  advanced  against  each  other  cannon- 
ading, until  the  French,  coming  to  a hollow  way, 
imagined  that  the  English  w ould  not  venture  to 
pass  it.  But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the  sea- 
poys  and  artillery — the  scapoys  and  artillery  to 
halt  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the  Monu- 
toes’ — Morattocs  Orme  calls  ’em.  Ho!  ho!  I 
could  repeat  whole  pages,  Sir.” 

“It  is  the  best  book  that  ever  was  written  T 
calls  out  Clive.  The  Colonel  said  he  had  not 
read  it,  but  he  was  informed  Mr.  Mill’s  was  a 
very  learned  history;  he  intended  to  read  it. 
“Eh!  there  is  plenty  of  time  now,”  said  the 
good  Colonel.  “I  have  all  day  long  at  Grey 
Friars — after  chapel,  you  know.  Do  you  know. 

Sir,  when  I was  a boy  I used  what  they  call  to 
tib  out  and  run  down  to  a public-house  in  Cis- 
tercian Lane — The  Red  Cow,  Sir — and  buy  rum 
there  ? I was  a terrible  wild  boy,  Clivey.  You 
wern’t  so.  Sir,  thank  Heaven.  A terrible  wild 
boy,  and  my  poor  father  flogged  me,  though  I 
think  it  was  very  hard  on  me.  It  wasn’t  the 
pain,  you  know  it  wasn’t  the  pain ; but  . . . 

Here  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  dropped 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  die  cigar  from  it  fell 
on  to  the  floor,  burnt  almost  out,  and  scattering 
white  ashes. 

Clive  looked  sadly  at  me.  “He  was  often 
so  at  Boulogne,  Arthur,”  he  whispered ; “ after 
a scene  with  that — that  woman  yonder,  his  head 
would  go : he  never  replied  to  her  taunts : he 
bore  her  infernal  cruelty  without  an  unkind 
word — oh  I I can  pay  her  back,  thank  God  I 
can  pay  herj  But  who  shall  pay  her,”  he  said, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  “ for  what  she  has  made 
that  good  man  suffer?” 

He  turned  to  his  father,  who  still  sate  lost  in 
his  meditations.  “ You  need  never  go  back  to 
Grey  Friars,  father  I”  he  cried  out. 

“Not  go  back,  Clivey?  must  go  back,  boy,  to 
say  Adaum  when  my  name  is  called — Newcome! 
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Adsum ! Hey ! that  is  what  we  used  to  say — 
we  used  to  say  !” 

“ You  need  not  go  back,  except  to  pack  your 
things,  and  return  and  live  with  me  and  Boy,” 
Clive  continued,  and  he  told  Colonel  Newcome 
rapidly  the  story  of  the  legacy.  The  old  man 
seemed  hardly  to  comprehend  it.  When  he 
did,  the  news  scarcely  elated  him ; when  Clive 
said,  “they  could  now  pay  Mrs.  Mackenzie,” 
the  Colonel  replied,  “ Quito  right,  quite  right,” 
and  added  up  the  sum,  principal  and  interest, 
in  which  they  were  indebted  to  her — he  knew 
it  well  enough,  the  good  old  man.  “ Of  course, 
we  shall  pay  her,  Clivey,  when  we  can !”  Butin 
spite  of  what  Clive  had  said,  he  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  fact  that  the  debt  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  was  now  actually  to  be  paid. 

As  we  were  talking,  a knock  came  to  the 
stndio  door,  and  that  summons  was  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  the  maid,  who  said  to  Clive,  “If 
you  please,  Sir,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  says,  how  long 
are  you  a-going  to  keep  the  dinner  waiting  ?” 

“ Come,  father,  come  to  dinner !”  cries  Clive, 
“and.  Pen,  you  will  come  too,  won’t  you?”  he 
added ; “ it  may  be  the  last  time  you  dine  in 
such  pleasant  company.  Come  along,”  he  whis- 
pered hurriedly,  “ I should  like  you  to  be  there; 
it  will  keep  her  tongue  quiet.”  As  we  proceed- 
ed to  the  dining-room,  I gave  the  Colonel  my 
arm ; and  the  good  man  prattled  to  me  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Mackenzie  having  taken  shares 
in  the  Bundelcund  Banking  Company,  and  about 
her  not  being  a woman  of  business,  and  fancy- 
ing we  had  spent  her  money.  “ And  I have 
always  felt  a wish  that  Clivey  should  pay  her, 
and  he  will  pay  her,  I know  he  will,”  says  the 
Colonel,  “ and  then  we  shall  lead  a quiet  life, 
Arthur;  for,  between  ourselves,  some  women 
are  the  deuce  when  they  are  angry,  Sir.”  And 
again  he  laughed,  as  he  told  me  this  sly  news, 
and  he  bowed  meekly  his  gentle  old  head  as  we 
entered  the  dining-room. 

That  apartment  was  occupied  by  little  Boy 
already  seated  in  his  high  chair,  and  by  the 
Campaigner  only,  who  stood  at  the  mantle-piece 
in  a majestic  attitude.  On  parting  with  her, 
before  we  adjourned  to  Clive’s  studio,  I had 
made  my  bow  and  taken  my  leave  in  form,  not 
supposing  that  1 was  about  to  enjoy  her  hospi- 
tality yet  once  again.  My  return  did  not  seem 
to  please  her.  “Does  Mr.  Pendennis  favor  us 
with  his  company  to  dinner  again,  Clive  ?”  she 
said,  turning  to  her  son-in-law.  Clive  curtly 
said,  “Yes,  he  had  asked  Mr.  Pendennis  to 


stay.” 

“You  might  at  least  have  been  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  notice,”  says  the  Campaigner,  still  ma- 
jestic, but  ironical.  “ You  will  have  but  a poor 
meal,  Mr.  Pendennis;  and  one  such  as  I am 
not  accustomed  to  give  my  guests.” 

“Cold  beef!  what  the  deuce  does  it  matter?” 


gays  Clive,  beginning  to  carve  the  joint,  which, 
hot,  bad  served  our  yesterday's  Christmas  table. 

“It  dots  matter,  Sir!  I am  not  accustomed 
to  treat  my  guests  in  this  way.  Maria ! who 
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that  beef  have  been  ent  away  since  one  o’clock 
to-day,”  and  with  flashing  eyes,  and  a finger 
twinkling  all  over  with  rings,  she  pointed  to- 
ward the  guilty  joint. 

Whether  Maria  had  been  dispensing  secret 
charities,  or  kept  company  with  an  occult  police- 
man, partial  to  roast  beef,  I do  not  know ; but 
she  looked  very  much  alarmed,  and  said,  In- 
deed, and  indeed,  Mum,  she  had  not  touched  a 
morsel  of  it ! — not  she. 

“ Confound  the  beef!”  says  Clive,  carving  on. 

“ She  has  been  cutting  it !”  cries  the  Cam- 
paigner, bringing  her  fist  down  with  a thump 
upon  the  table.  “ Mr.  Pendennis  I you  saw  the 
beef  yesterday ; eighteen  pounds  it  weighed,  and 
this  is  what  comes  up  of  it ! As  if  there  was 
not  already  ruin  enough  in  the  house !” 

“ D n the  beef  1”  cries  out  Clive. 

“ No  J no ! Thank  God  for  onr  good  dinner! 
Benedicti  Benedicamus,  Clivey,  my  boy,”  says 
the  Colonel,  in  a tremulous  voice. 

“Swear  on,  Sir!  let  the  child  hear  your 
oaths ! let  my  blessed  child,  who  is  too  ill  to 
sit  at  table  and  picks  her  bit  of  sweetbread  on 
her  sofa — which  her  poor  mother  preparts  for 
her,  Mr.  Pendennis — which  I cooked  it,  and 
gave  it  to  her  with  these  hands — let  her  hear 
your  curses  and  blasphemies,  Clive  Newcome! 

They  are  loud  enough.” 

“Do  let  us  have  a quiet  life,”  groans  out 
Clive ; and  for  me,  I confess,  I kept  my  eyes 
steadily  down  upon  my  plate,  nor  dared  to  lift 
them,  until  my  portion  of  cold  beef  had  van- 
ished. 

No  farther  outbreak  took  place  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  second  course,  which  consist- 
ed, as  the  ingenious  reader  may  suppose,  of  the 
plum-padding,  now  in  a grilled  state,  and  the 
remanent  mince-pies  from  yesterday’s  meal. 

Maria,  I thought,  looked  particularly  guilty,  as 
these  delicacies  were  placed  on  the  table : she 
set  them  down  hastily,  and  was  for  operating 
an  instant  retreat. 

But  the  Campaigner  shrieked  after  her,  “Who 
has  eaten  that  pudding?  I insist  upon  know- 
ing who  has  eaten  it.  I saw  it  at  two  o’clock 
when  I went  down  to  the  kitchen  and  fried  a 
bit  for  my  darling  child,  and  there’s  pounds  of 
it  gone  since  then  I There  were  five  mince-pies ! 

Mr.  Pendennis ! you  saw  yourself  there  were 
five  went  away  from  table  yesterday — where’s 
the  other  two,  Maria?  You  leave  the  house 
this  night,  you  thieving,  wicked  wretch — and 
I’ll  thank  you  to  come  back  to  me  afterward 
for  a character.  Thirteen  servants  have  we 
had  in  nine  months,  Mr.  Pendennis,  and  this 
girl  is  the  worst  of  them  all,  and  the  greatest 
liar,  and  the  greatest  thief.” 

At  this  charge  the  outraged  Maria  stood  up 
in  arms,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  gave  the  Cam- 
paigner as  good  as  she  got.  “Go!  wouldn’t 
she  go  ? Pay  her  her  wages,  and  let  her  go 
out  of  that  ell  upon  hearth,”  was  Maria’s  prayer. 

“ It  isn’t  you.  Sir,”  she  said,  turning  to  Clive. 

“ You  are  good  enough,  and  works  hard  enough 
to  git  the  guineas  which  you  give  out  to  psy  that 
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Doctor ; and  she  don't  pay  him — and  I see  five 
of  them  in  her  purse  wrapped  up  in  paper,  iny- 
aelf  I did,  and  she  abuses  you  to  him — and  I 
heard  her,  and  Jane  Black,  who  was  here  be- 
fore, told  me  she  heard  her.  Go ! won’t  I just 
go,  I dispises  your  puddens  and  pies!”  and  with 
a laugh  of  scorn  this  rude  Maria  snapped  her 
black  fingers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Campaigner’s  nose. 

“I  will  pay  her  her  wages,  and  she  shall  go 
this  instant !”  says  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  taking  her 
purse  out. 

44  Pay  me  with  them  suwerings  that  you  have 
got  in  it,  wrapped  up  in  paper.  See  if  she 
haven’t,  Mr.  Newcome,”  the  refractory  waiting 
woman  cried  out,  and  again  she  laughed  a stri- 
dent laugh. 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  briskly  shut  her  porte-mon- 
naie,  and  rose  up  from  table,  quivering  with 
indignant  virtue.  44  Go !”  she  exclaimed, 44  go 
and  pack  your  trunks  this  instant ! you  quit  the 
house  this  night,  and  a policeman  shall  see  to 
your  boxes  before  you  leave  it!” 

While  uttering  this  sentence  against  the 
guilty  Maria,  the  Campaigner  had  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  replace  her  purse  in  her  pocket — a 
handsome  fillagree  gimcrack  of  poor  Rosa’s,  one 
of  the  relics  of  former  splendors — but,  agitated 
by  Maria’s  insolence,  the  trembling  hand  missed 
the  mark,  and  the  purse  fell  to  the  ground. 

Maria  dashed  at  the  purse  in  a moment,  with 
a scream  of  laughter  shook  its  contents  upon  the 
table,  and,  sure  enough,  five  little  packets  wrapped 
in  paper  rolled  out  upon  the  cloth,  besides  bank 
notes  and  silver  and  gold  coin.  44I’m  to  go, 
am  I ? I’m  a thief,  am  1 ?”  screamed  the  girl, 
clapping  her  hands.  44 1 sor  ’em  yesterday  when 
I was  a-Jncing  of  her ; and  thought  of  that  pore 
young  man  working  night  and  day  to  get  the 
money — me  a thief,  indeed!  — I despise  you, 
and  /give  you  warning.” 

44  Do  you  wish  to  see  mo  any  longer  insulted 
by  this  woman,  Clive?  Mr.  Pendennis,  I am 
shocked  that  you  should  witness  such  horrible 
vulgarity,”  cries  the  Campaigner,  turning  to  her 
guest.  “Does  the  wretched  creature  suppose 
that  I,  I who  hrfvc  given  thousands , I who  have 
denied  myself  every  thing , I who  have  spent  my 
all  in  support  of  this  house ; and  Colonel  New- 
come  knows  whether  I have  given  thousands  or 
not,  and  who  has  spent  them,  and  who  has  been 
robbed,  I say,  and — ” 

“Here!  you!  Maria!  go  about  your  busi- 
ness,” shouted  out  Clive  Newcome,  starting  up; 
44  go  and  pack  your  trunks  if  you  like,  and  pack 
this  woman’s  trunks  too.  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  I 
can  bear  you  no  more ; go  in  peace,  and  if  you 
wish  to  see  your  daughter,  she  shall  come  to 
you ; but  I will  never,  so  help  me  God ! sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  you;  or  break  the 
same  crust  with  you ; or  bear  your  infernal  cru- 
elty ; or  sit  to  hear  my  father  insulted ; or  listen 
to  your  wicked  pride  and  folly  more.  There 
has  not  been  a day  since  you  thrust  your  cursed 
foot  into  our  wretched  house,  but  you  have  tor- 
tured. qne  and  aU  of  us.  Look  here,  at  the 
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best  gentleman,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  all  the 
world,  you  fiend ! and  see  to  what  a condition 
you  have  brought  him ! Dearest  father!  she  is 
going,  do  you  hear?  She  leaves  us,  and  you 
will  come  back  to  me,  won’t  you  ? Great  God, 
woman,”  he  gasped  out,  44  do  you  know  what 
you  have  made  me  suffer — what  you  have  done 
to  this  good  man  ? Pardon,  father,  pardon”— 
and  he  sank  down  by  his  father’s  side,  sobbing 
with  passionate  emotion.  The  old  man  even 
now  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  scene. 
When  he  heard  that  woman’s  voice  in  anger,  a 
sort  of  stupor  came  over  him. 

44 1 am  a fiend,  am  I ?”  cries  the  lady.  “You 
hear,  Mr.  Pendennis,  this  is  the  language  to 
which  I am  accustomed ; I am  a widow,  and  I 
trusted  my  child  and  my  all  to  that  old  man ; 
he  robbed  me  and  my  darling  of  almost  every 
farthing  we  had ; and  what  has  been  my  return 
for  such  baseness  ? I have  lived  in  this  house 
and  toiled  like  a slave ; I have  acted  as  servant 
to  my  blessed  child;  night  after  night  I have 
sat  with  her;  and  month  after  month,  when  her 
husband  has  been  away,  I have  nursed  that  poor 
innocent;  and  the  father  having  robbed  me, 
the  son  turns  me  out  of  doors !” 

A sad  thing  it  was  to  witness,  and  a painful 
proof  howr  frequent  were  these  battles,  that,  as 
this  one  raged,  the  poor  little  boy  sat  almost  care- 
less, while  his  bewildered  grandfather  stroked 
his  golden  head.  “It  is  quite  clear  to  me, 
madam,”  I said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 

44  that  you  and  your  son-in-law  arc  better  apart ; 
and  I came  to  tell  him  to-day  of  a most  fortu- 
nate legacy,  which  has  just  been  left  to  him, 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  pay  you  to-morrow 
morning  every  shilling,  every  shilling  which  he 
does  not  owe  von.” 

44 1 wall  not  leave  this  house  until  I am  paid 
every  shilling  of  which  I have  been  robbed,* 
hissed  out  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; and  she  sat  down 
folding  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

44 1 am  sorry,”  groaned  out  Clive,  wiping  the 
sweat  off  his  brow,  44 1 used  a harsh  word ; I will 
never  sleep  under  the  same  roof  w ith  you.  To- 
morrow I will  pay  you  what  you  claim ; and 
the  best  chance  I have  of  forgiving  you  the  evil 
which  you  have  done  me,  is  that  we  never  should 
meet  again.  Will  you  give  me  a bed  at  yonr 
house,  Arthur  ? Father,  will  you  come  out  and 
walk?  Good  night,  Mrs.  Mackenzie ; Penden- 
nis will  settle  with  you  in  the  morning.  You 
will  not  be  here,  if  you  please,  when  I return; 
and  so  God  forgive  you,  and  farewell.” 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  in  a tragic  manner  dashed 
aside  the  hand  which  poor  Clive  held  out  to  her, 
and  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  this  dismal 
dinner.  Boy  presently  fell  a crying:  in  spite 
of  all  the  battle  and  fury,  there  was  sleep  in 
his  eyes. 

44  Maria  is  too  busy,  I suppose,  to  put  him  to 
bod,”  said  Clive,  with  a sad  smile;  44 shall  we 
do  it,  father?  Come,  Tommy,  my  son!”  and 
he  folded  his  arms  round  the  child,  and  walked 
with  him  to  the  upper  regions.  The  old  man’s 
eyes  lighted  up ; his  scared  thoughts  returned 
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to  him;  lie  followed  his  two  children  up  the 
stairs,  and  saw  his  grandson  in  Ills  little  bed ; 
and,  as  we  walked  home  with  biro,  he  told  mo 
how  sweetly  Boy  said  Our  Father,  and  prayed 
God  bless  all  those  who  loved  him,  ns  they  laid 
him  to  rest* 

So  these  three  generations  had  joined  in  that 
supplication;  die  strong  man,  humbled  by  trial 
and  grief,  whose  loyal  heart  was  vet  full  of  love ; 
the  child,  of  the  sweet  ago  of  those  little  ones 
whomuhe  Blessed  Speaker  of  the  prayer  first 
bade  to  come  unto  Him ; and  the  old  man,  whose 
heart  fraa  well-nigh  ns  tender  and  ns  innocent, 
and  whose  day  was  approaching,  when  he  should 
be  drawn  to  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  Pity* 


CHAPTER  I.XXX. 
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The  vow  which  Clive  had  uttered,  never  to 
share  bread  with  his  mother-in-law,  or  sleep 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  was  broken  on 
the  very  next  day.  A stronger  will  than  the 
young  man’s  intervened,  and  ho  lmd  to  confess 
the  impotence  of  his  wrath  before  that  »u]>crior 
power.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  day  following 
that  unlucky  dinner,  I went  with  my  friend  to 
the  banking-house,  whither  Mr.  Luce’s  letter  di- 
rected us,  and  carried  away  with  me  the  princi- 
pal sum,  in  which  the  Campaigner  said  Colonel 
Ncweome  was  indebted  to  her,  with  the  interest 
accur^dy  comput^d^and  reimbursed.  Clive 


went  off  with  a pocket  full  of  mon- 
ey to  the  dear  old  Poor  Brother  of 
Grey  Friars ; and  he  promised  to 
return  with  his  father,  and  dine 
with  my  wife  in  Queen  Square, 
I had  received  a letter  from  Laura 
by  the  mornings  post,  announcing 
her  return  by  the  express-train 
from  Ncwcotne,  and  desiring  that 
a spare  bedroom  should  bo  got 
ready  for  a friend  who  accompa- 
nied her. 

On  reaching  Howland  Street, 
Clive’s  door  was  opened,  rather 
to  my  surprise,  by  the  rebellions 
maid-servant  w ho  had  received  her 
dismissal  on  the  previous  night  ; 
and  the  Doctor’s  carriage  drove 
tip  as  she  was  still  spooking  to  me. 
The  polite  practitioner  sped  up 
stairs  to  Mrs.  Ncwcom.es  apart- 
ment, Mrs.  Mackenzie,  in  a robe- 
de-chcwibre  and  cap  very  different 
from  yesterday  s,  came  out  eagerly 
to  meet  the  physician  uu  the  land- 
ing. Ere  they  had  been  a quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  arrived  a cab, 
which  discharged  an  elderly  per- 
son, with  her  bandbox  and  bun- 
dles; I had  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing a professional  nurse  in  the 
new-comer,  She  too,  disappeared 
+'*'•  iu  the  sick-room,  and  left  me  sit- 

ting in  the  neighboring  chamber, 
the  scene  of  the  last  night’s  quarrel. 

Hither  presently  came  to  me  Maria,  the  maid. 
She  said  she  had  not  the  heart  to  go  away  now 
she  was  wanted;  that  they  had  passed  a sad 
night,  and  that  no  one  had  been  to  bed.  Master 
Tommy  was  below,  and  the  landlady  taking  care 
of  him ; the  landlord  had  gone  out  for  the  nurse. 
Mrs.  Clive  had  been  taken  bad  after  Mr.  Clive 
went  awayjthe  night  before.  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
had  gone  to  the  poor  young  thing,  and  there  she 
Went  on,  crying,  and  screaming,  and  stamping, 
as  she  used  to  do  in  her  tantrums,  which  was 
most  cruel  of  her,  and  made  Mr*,  Clive  so  ilL 
And  presently  the  young  lady  began,  my  in- 
formant told  me.  She  came  screaming  into  the 
sitting-room*  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  calling 
out  she  was  deserted,  deserted,  and  would  like  to 
(lie.  She  was  like  a mad  woman  for  some  time* 
She  had  fit  after  fit  of  hysterics;  and  there  w'as 
her  mother,  kneeling,  and  crying*  oml  calling 
out  to  her  darling  cliild  to  calm  herself;  which 
it  was  all  her  own  doing,  and  she  had  much 
better  have  held  her  own  tongue,  remarked  the 
resolute  Maria.  I understood  only  too  well 
from  the  girl’s  account  what  had  happened,  and 
that  Clive,  if  rcaolvcd  to  part  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  should  not  have  left  her,  even  for  twelve 
hours,  in  possession  of  his  bou*e.  The  wretch- 
ed woman,  whose  Self  was  always  predominant, 
and  who,  though  she  loved  her  daughter,  after 
her  own  fashion,  never  forgot  her  own  vanity  or 
passion,  had  improved  the  occasion  of  Clive » 
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absence:  worked  upon  her  child’s  weakness, 
jealousy,  ill  health,  and  driven  her,  no  doubt, 
into  the  fever  which  yonder  physician  was  call- 
ed to  quell. 

The  Doctor  presently  enters  to  write  a pre- 
scription, followed  by  Clive’s  mother-in-law,  who 
had  cast  Rosa’s  fine  Cashmere  shawl  over  her 
shoulders,  to  hide  her  disarray.  “ You  here  still, 
Mr.  Pendennis!”  she  exclaims.  She  knew  I 
was  there.  Had  not  she  changed  her  dress  in 
order  to  receive  me  ?” 

44  I have  to  speak  to  you  for  two  minutes  on 
important  business,  and  then  I shall  go,”  I re- 
plied gravely. 

44  Oh,  Sir ! to  what  a scene  you  have  come ! 
To  what  a state  has  Clive’s  conduct  last  night 
driven  my  darling  child  I” 

As  the  odious  woman  spoke  so,  the  Doctor’s 
keen  eyes,  looking  up  from  the  prescription, 
caught  mine.  “ I declare  before  Heaven,  mad- 
am,” I said  hotly,  “ I believe  you  yourself  are 
the  cause  of  your  daughter’s  present  illness,  as 
you  have  been  the  misery  of  my  friends.” 

“ Is  this,  Sir,”  she  was  breaking  oat,  “ is  this 
language  to  be  used  to  . . . .?” 

44 Madam,  will  you  be  silent?”  I said;  44 I 
am  come  to  bid  you  farewell  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  your  temper  has  driven  into  infer- 
nal torture.  I am  come  to  pay  you  every  half- 
penny of  the  sum  which  my  friends  do  not  owe 
you,  but  which  they  restore.  Here  is  the  ac- 
count, and  here  is  the  money  to  settle  it.  And 
I take  this  gentleman  to  witness,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  you  have  imparted  what  you  call  your 
wrongs  (the  Doctor  smiled,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders),  that  now  you  are  paid.” 

“A  widow — a poor,  lonely,  insulted  widow!” 
cries  the  Campaigner,  with  trembling  hands, 
taking  possession  of  the  notes. 

44  And  I wish  to  know,”  I continued,  44  when 
my  friend's  house  will  be  free  to  him,  and  he 
can  return  in  peace.” 

Here  Rosa’s  voice  was  heard  from  the  inner 
apartment,  screaming,  44 Mamma,  momma!” 

44 1 go  to  my  child,  Sir,”  she  said;  44 if  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie  had  been  alive,  you  would  not 
have  dared  to  insult  me  so.”  And,  carrying  off 
her  money,  she  left  us. 

44  Can  not  she  be  got  ont  of  the  house  ?”  I 
said  to  the  Doctor.  44  My  friend  will  never  re- 
turn until  6he  leaves  it.  It  is  my  belief  she  is 
the  cause  of  her  daughter’s  present  illness.” 

“Not  altogether,  my  dear  Sir.  Mrs.  New- 
come  was  in  a veiw,  very  delicate  state  of  health. 
Her  mother  is  a lady  of  impetuous  temper,  who 
expresses  herself  very  strongly — too  strongly,  I 
own.  In  consequence  of  unpleasant  family  dis- 
cussions, which  no  physician  can  prevent,  Mrs. 
Newcome  has  been  wrought  up  to  a state  of — 
of  agitation.  Her  fever  is,  in  fact,  at  present 
very  high.  You  know  her  condition.  I am 
apprehensive  of  ulterior  consequences.  I have 
recommended  an  excellent  and  experienced 
nurse  to  her.  Mr.  Smith,  the  medical  man  at 
the  corner,  is  a most  able  practitioner.  I shall 
myself  callT  again  in  a few  hours,  and  I trust 
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that,  after  the  event  which  I apprehend,  every 
thing  will  go  well.” 

44  Can  not  Mrs.  Mackenzie  leave  the  house, 

Sir?”  I asked. 

44  Her  daughter  cries  ont  for  her  at  every  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Mackenzie  is  certainly  not  a judi- 
cious nurse,  but  in  Mrs.  Newcome’s  present  state 
I can  not  take  upon  myself  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Newcome  may  return,  and  I do  think  and 
believe  that  his  presence  may  tend  to  impose 
silence,  and  restore  tranquillity.” 

I had  to  go  back  to  Clive  with  these  gloomy 
tidings.  The  poor  fellow  must  put  up  a bed  in 
his  studio,  and  there  await  the  issue  of  liis  wife’s 
illness.  I saw  Thomas  Newcome  could  not 
sleep  under  his  son’s  roof  that  night.  That 
dear  meeting,  which  both  so  desired,  was  de- 
layed, who  could  say  for  how  long? 

44Tho  Colonel  may  come  to  us,”  I thought; 

44  our  old  house  is  big  enough.”  I guessed  who 
was  the  friend  coming  in  my  wife’s  company; 
and  pleased  myself  by  thinking  that  two  friends 
so  dear  should  meet  in  oar  home.  Bent  upon 
these  plans,  I repaired  to  Grey  Friars,  and  to 
Thomas  Newcome’s  chamber  there. 

Bayham  opened  the  door  when  I knocked, 
and  came  toward  me  with  a finger  on  his  lip, 
and  a sad,  sad  countenance.  He  closed  the 
door  gently  behind  him,  and  led  me  into  the 
court.  44  Clive  is  with  him,  and  Miss  Newcome. 

He  is  very  ilL  He  does  not  know  them,”  said 
Bayham  with  a sob.  44  He  calls  out  for  both  of 
them : they  are  sitting  there,  and  he  does  not 
know  them.” 

In  a brief  narrative,  broken  by  more  honest 
tears,  Fred  Bayham,  as  we  paced  up  and  down 
the  court,  told  me  what  had  happened.  The 
old  man  must  have  passed  a sleepless  night,  for 
on  going  to  liis  chamber  in  the  morning,  his  at- 
tendant found  him  dressed  in  liis  chair,  and  hi* 
bed  undisturbed.  He  must  have  sat  all  through 
the  bitter  night  without  a fire ; but  his  hand* 
were  burning  hot,  and  he  rambled  in  his  talk. 

He  spoke  of  some  one  coming  to  drink  tea  with 
him,  pointed  to  the  fire,  and  asked  why  it  was 
not  made ; he  would  not  go  to  bed,  though  the 
nurse  pressed  him.  The  bell  began  to  ring  for 
morning  chapel;  he  got  up  and  went  toward 
his  gown,  groping  toward  it  as  though  he  could 
hardly  see,  and  put  it  over  his  shoulders,  and 
would  go  out,  but  he  would  have  fallen  in  the 
court  if  the  good  nurse  had  not  given  him  her 
arm ; and  the  physician  of  the  hospital,  passing 
fortunately  at  this  moment,  who  had  always 
been  a great  friend  of  Colonel  Newcome's,  in- 
sisted upon  leading  him  back  to  his  room  again, 
and  got  him  to  bed.  “When  the  bell  stopped 
he  wanted  to  rise  once  more ; he  fancied  he  wns 
a boy  at  school  again,”  said  the  nurse,  “and 
that  he  was  going  in  to  Dr.  Raine,  who  was 
schoolmaster  here  ever  so  many  years  ago.” 

So  it  was,  that  when  happier  days  seemed  to  be 
dawning  for  the  good  man,  that  reprieve  came 
too  late.  Grief,  and  years,  and  humiliation, 
and  care,  and  cruelty  bad  been  too  strong  for 

him,  and  Thomas  Newcome  was  stricken  down. 
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Bayham’s  story  told,  I entered  the  room,  over 
which  the  twilight  was  falling,  and  saw  the  fig- 
ures of  Clive  and  Ethel  seated  at  each  end  of 
the  bed.  The  poor  old  man  within  it  was  call- 
ing incoherent  sentences.  I had  to  call  Clive 
from  the  present  grief  before  him,  with  intelli- 
gence of  further  sickness  awaiting  him  at  home. 
Our  poor  patient  did  not  heed  what  I said  to 
his  son.  “ Yon  most  go  home  to  Rosa,”  Ethel 
said.  “ She  will  be  sure  to  ask  for  her  husband, 
and  forgiveness  is  best,  dear  Clive.  I will  stay 
with  unde.  I will  never  leave  him.  Please 
God,  he  will  be  better  in  the  morning  when  you 
come  back.’*  So  Clive's  duty  called  him  to  his 
own  sad  home;  and,  the  bearer  of  dismal  ti- 
dings, I returned  to  mine.  The  fires  were  lit 
there,  and  the  table  spread;  and  kind  hearts 
were  waiting  to  welcome  the  friend  who  never 
more  was  to  enter  my  door. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  intelligence 
which  I brought  alarmed  and  afflicted  my  wife, 
and  Madame  de  Florae  our  guest.  Laura  im- 
mediately went  away  to  Rosa’s  house  to  offer 
her  services  if  needed.  The  accounts  which 
she  brought  thence  were  very  bad : Clive  came 
to  her  for  a minute  or  two,  but  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
could  not  see  her.  Should  she  not  bring  the 
little  boy  home  to  her  children  ? Laura  asked ; 
and  Clive  thankfully  accepted  that  offer.  The 
little  man  slept  in  our  nursery  that  night,  and 
was  at  play  with  our  young  ones  on  the  morrow 
— happy  and  unconscious  of  the  fate  impending 
over  his  home. 

Yet  two  more  days  passed,  and  I had  to  take 
two  advertisements  to  the  Times  newspaper  on 
the  part  of  poor  Clive.  Among  the  announce- 
ment of  Births  was  printed,  “ On  the  28th,  in 
Howland  Street,  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  of  a son 
still-born.”  And  a little  lower,  in  the  third  di- 
vision of  the  same  column,  appeared  the  words, 
“On  the  29th,  in  Howland  Street,  aged  26, 
Rosa,  wife  of  Clive  Newcome,  Esq.”  So,  one 
day,  shall  the  names  of  all  of  us  be  written  there ; 
to  be  deplored  by  how  many  ? to  be  remembered 
how  long  ? to  occasion  what  tears,  praises,  sym- 
pathy, censure — yet  for  a day  or  two  while  the 
busy  world  has  time  to  recollect  us  who  have 
passed  beyond  it.  So  this  poor  little  flower  had 
bloomed  for  its  little  day,  and  pined,  and  with- 
ered, and  perished.  There  was  only  one  friend 
by  Clive’s  side  following  the  humble  procession 
which  laid  poor  Rosa  and  her  child  out  of  6ight 
of  a world  that  had  been  but  unkind  to  her.  Not 
many  tears  were  there  to  water  her  lonely  little 
grave.  A grief  that  was  akin  to  shame  and  re- 
morse humbled  him  os  he  knelt  over  her.  Poor 
little  harmless  lady ! no  more  childish  triumphs 
and  vanities,  no  more  hidden  griefs  are  you  to 
enjoy  or  suffer ; and  earth  closes  over  your  sim- 
ple pleasures  and  tears ! The  snow  was  falling 
and  whitening  the  coffin  as  they  lowered  it  into 
the  ground.  It  was  at  the  same  cemetery  in 
which  Lady  Kew  was  buried.  I dare  say  the 
same  clergyman  read  the  same  service  over  the 
two  graves,  as  he  will  read  it  for  you  or  any  of 
us  to-merrow,  and  until  his  own  turn  comes. 
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Come  away  from  the  place,  poor  Clive  1 Come 
sit  with  your  orphan  little  boy ; and  bear  him 
on  your  knee,  and  hug  him  to  your  heart.  He 
seems  yours  now,  and  all  a father’s  love  may 
pour  out  upon  him.  Until  this  hour,  Fate  un- 
controllable and  homely  tyranny  had  separated 
him  from  you. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  eagerness  and  ten- 
derness with  which  the  great  strong  man  now 
assumed  the  guardianship  of  the  child,  and  en- 
dowed him  with  his  entire  wealth  of  affection. 

The  little  boy  now  ran  to  Clive  whenever  he 
came  in,  and  sat  for  hours  prattling  to  him. 

He  would  take  the  boy  out  to  walk,  and  from 
our  windows  we  could  see  Clive’s  black  figure 
striding  over  the  snow  in  St.  James’s  Pork,  the 
little  man  trotting  beside  him,  or  perched  on 
his  father's  shoulder.  My  wife  and  I looked 
at  them  one  morning  as  they  were  making  their 
way  toward  the  City.  “ He  has  inherited  that 
loving  heart  from  his  father,”  Laura  said ; “ and 
he  is  paying  over  the  whole  property  to  his 
son.” 

Clive,  and  the  boy  sometimes  with  him,  used 
to  go  daily  to  Grey  Friars,  where  the  Colonel 
still  lay  ill.  After  some  days  the  fever  which 
had  attacked  him  left  him;  but  left  him  so 
weak  and  enfeebled  that  he  could  only  go  from 
his  bed  to  the  chair  by  his  fireside.  The  sea- 
son was  exceedingly  bitter,  the  chamber  which 
he  inhabited  was  warm  and  spacious ; it  was 
considered  unadvisable  to  move  him  until  he 
had  attained  greater  strength,  and  still  warmer 
weather.  The  medical  men  of  the  House  hoped 
he  might  rally  in  spring.  My  friend,  Dr.  Good- 
enough,  came  to  him : he  hoped  too ; but  not 
with  a hopeful  face.  A chamber,  luckily  va- 
cant, hard  by  the  Colonel's,  was  assigned  to  his 
friends,  where  we  sate  when  we  were  too  many 
for  him.  Besides  his  customary  attendant,  he 
had  twro  dear  and  watchful  nurses,  who  were 
almost  always  with  him — Ethel  and  Madame  de 
Florae,  who  had  passed  many  a faithful  year  by 
an  old  man’s  bedside ; who  would  have  come, 
as  to  a work  of  religion,  to  any  sick  couch,  much 
more  to  this  one,  where  he  lay  for  whose  life 
she  would  once  gladly  have  given  her  own; 

But  our  Colonel,  we  all  were  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, was  no  more  our  friend  of  old  days. 

He  knew  us  again,  and  was  good  to  every  one 
round  him,  as  his  wont  was ; especially  when 
Boy  came,  his  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  simple 
happiness,  and,  with  eager  trembling  hands,  he 
would  seek  under  his  bed-clothes,  or  the  pock- 
ets of  his  dressing-gown,  for  toys  or  cakes 
which  he  had  caused  to  bo  purchased  for  his 
grandson.  There  was  a little  laughing,  red- 
cheeked, white-headed  gown-boy  of  the  school, 
to  whom  the  old  man  had  taken  a great  fancy. 

One  of  the  symptoms  of  his  returning  conscious- 
ness and  recovery,  as  we  hoped,  was  his  calling 
for  this  child,  who  pleased  our  friend  by  his 
archness  and  merry  ways ; and  who,  to  the  old 
gentleman's  unfailing  delight,  used  to  call  him 

44  Codd  Colonel  ” “ Tell  little  F that  Codd 

Colonel  wants  to  see  him  ?”  and  the  little  gown- 
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boy  was  brought  to  him ; and  the  Colonel  would 
listen  to  him  for  hours ; and  hear  all  about  his 
lessons  and  his  play;  and  prattle,  almost  as 
childishly,  about  Dr.  Raine,  and  his  own  early 
school-days.  The  boys  of  the  school,  it  must 
be  said,  had  heard  the  noble  old  gentleman’s 
touchiug  history,  and  had  all  got  to  know  and 
love  him.  They  came  every  day  to  hear  news 
of  him ; sent  him  in  books  and  papers  to  amuse 
him ; and  some  benevolent  young  souls — God’s 
blessing  on  all  honest  boys!  say  I — painted 
theatrical  characters,  and  sent  them  in  to  Codd 
Colonel’s  grandson.  The  little  fellow  was  made 
free  of  gown-boys,  and  once  came  thence  to  his 
grandfather  in  a little  gown,  which  delighted 
the  old  man  hugely.  Boy  said  he  would  like 
to  be  a little  gown-boy ; and  I make  no  doubt, 
when  he  is  old  enough,  his  father  will  get  him 
that  post,  and  put  him  under  the  tuition  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Senior. 

So,  weeks  passed  away,  daring  which  our  dear 
old  friend  still  remained  with  us.  His  mind 
was  gone  at  intervals,  but  would  rally  feebly ; 
and  with  his  consciousness  returned  his  love,  his 
simplicity,  his  sweetness.  He  would  talk  French 
with  Madame  de  Florae,  at  which  time  his 
memory  appeared  to  awaken  with  surprising 
vividness,  his  cheek  flashed,  and  he  was  a youth 
again — a youth  all  love  and  hope — a stricken 
old  man,  with  a beard  as  white  as  snow  cover- 
ing the  noble  care-worn  face.  At  such  times 
he  called  her  by  her  Christian  name  of  Leon- 
ore;  he  addressed  courtly  old  words  of  regard 
and  kindness  to  the  aged  lady ; anon  he  wan- 
dered in  his  talk,  and  spoke  to  her  os  if  they 
still  were  young.  Now,  as  in  those  early  days, 
his  heart  was  pure ; no  anger  remained  in  it ; 
no  guile  tainted  it ; only  peace  and  good-will 
dwelt  in  it. 

Rosa’s  death  had  seemed  to  shock  him  for  a 
while  when  the  unconscious  little  boy  spoke  of 
it.  Before  that  circumstance,  Clive  had  even 
forebore  to  wear  mourning,  lest  the  news  should 
agitate  his  father.  The  Colonel  remained  silent 
and  was  very  much  disturbed  all  that  day,  but 
he  never  appeared  to  comprehend  the  fact  quite ; 
and,  once  or  twice  afterward,  asked  “ Why  she 
did  not  come  to  see  him  ? She  was  prevented, 
he  supposed — she  was  prevented,”  he  6aid,  with 
a look  of  terror;  he  never  once  otherwise  al- 
luded to  that  unlucky  tyrant  of  his  household, 
who  had  made  his  last  years  so  unhappy. 

The  circumstance  of  Clive’s  legacy  he  never 
understood ; but  more  than  once  spoke  of  Barnes 
to  Ethel,  and  sent  his  compliments  to  him,  and 
said  he  should  like  to  shako  him  by  the  hand. 
Barnes  Newcome  never  once  offered  to  touch 
that  honored  hand,  though  his  sister  bore  her 
uncle’s  message  to  him.  They  came  often  from 
Bryanstone  Square ; Mrs.  Hobson  even  offered 
to  sit  with  the  Colonel,  and  read  to  him,  and 
brought  him  books  for  his  improvement.  But 
her  presence  disturbed  him  ; he  cared  not  for 
her  books ; the  two  nurses  whom  he  loved  faith- 
fully watched  him;  and  my  wife  and  I were 
admitted  to  him  sometimes,  both  of  whom  he 
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honored  with  regard  and  recognition.  As  for 
F.  B.,  in  order  to  be  near  his  Colonel,  did  not 
that  good  fellow  take  up  his  lodging  in  Cister- 
cian Lane,  at  the  Red  Cow  ? He  is  one  whose 
errors,  let  us  hope,  shall  be  pardoned,  quia  vad- 
ium amavit . I am  sure  he  felt  ten  times  more 
joy  at  hearing  of  Clive’s  legacy  than  if  thou- 
sands had  been  bequeathed  to  himself.  May 
good  health  and  good  fortune  speed  him ! 

The  days  went  on,  and  our  hopes,  raised 
sometimes,  began  to  dicker  and  fail.  One  even- 
ing the  Colonel  left  his  chair  for  his  bed  in 
pretty  good  spirits,  but  passed  a disturbed  night, 
and  the  next  morning  was  too  weak  to  rise. 

Then  he  remained  in  his  bed,  and  his  friends 
visited  him  there.  One  afternoon  he  asked  for 
his  little  gown-boy,  and  the  child  was  brought 
to  him,  and  sate  by  the  bed  with  a very  awe- 
stricken face ; and  then  gathered  courage,  and 
tried  to  amuse  him  by  telling  him  how  it  was  a 
half-holiday,  and  they  were  having  a cricket 
match  with  the  St.  Peter’s  boys  in  the  green, 
and  Grey  Friars  was  in  and  winning.  The 
Colonel  quite  understood  about  it;  he  would 
like  to  sec  the  game ; he  had  played  many  a 
game  on  that  green  when  he  was  a boy.  He 
grew  excited ; Clive  dismissed  his  father’s  little 
friend,  and  put  a sovereign  into  his  hand ; and 
away  he  ran  to  say  that  Codd  Colonel  had  come 
into  a fortune,  and  to  buy  tarts,  and  to  see  the 
match  out.  /,  etirre,  little  white-haired  gown- 
boy  ! Heaven  speed  you,  little  friend ! 

After  the  child  had  gone,  Thomas  Newcome 
began  to  wander  more  and  more.  He  talked 
louder;  he  gave  the  word  of  command,  spoke 
Hindostanee  as  if  to  his  men.  Then  he  spoke 
words  in  French  rapidly,  seizing  a hand  that 
was  near  him,  and  crying,  “Toujours,  toujours  !* 

Bat  it  was  Ethel’s  hand  which  he  took.  Ethel 
and  Clive  and  the  nurse  were  in  the  room  with 
him ; the  latter  came  to  us,  who  were  sitting  in 
the  adjoining  apartment;  Madame  de  Florae 
was  there,  with  my  wife  and  Bay  ham. 

At  the  look  in  the  woman’s  countenance 
Madam  de  Florae  started  up.  “He  is  very 
bad,  he  wanders  a great  deal,”  the  nurse  whis- 
pered. The  French  lady  fell  instantly  on  her 
knees,  and  remained  rigid  in  prayer. 

Some  time  afterward  Ethel  came  in  with  a 
scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  “ He  is  calling 
for  you  again,  dear  lady,”  she  said,  going  up  to 
Madame  de  Florae,  who  was  still  kneeling;  “and 
just  now  he  said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take 
care  of  his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you.”  She 
hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke. 

She  went  into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at 
the  bed’s  foot ; the  old  man  within  it  talked  on 
rapidly  for  awhile:  then  again  he  would  sigh 
and  be  still : once  more  I heard  him  say,  hur- 
riedly, “Take  care  of  him  when  I’m  in  India;” 
and  then  with  a heart-rending  voice  he  called 
out  “Lconore,  Ldonore!”  She  was  kneeling 
by  his  side  now.  The  patient’s  voice  sank  into 
faint  murmurs ; only  a moan  now  and  then  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  asleep. 

At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel  bell  be. 
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gan  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcomo’s  hands  out- 
side  the  bed  feebly  beat  a time.  And  jost  as 
the  last  bell  struck,  a peculiar  sweet  smile  shone 
over  his  face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a little, 
and  quickly  said,  “ Adsum  1”  and  fell  back.  It 
was  the  word  we  used  at  school,  when  names 
were  called;  and  lo,  he,  whose  heart  was  as 
that  of  a little  child,  had  answered  to  his  name, 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  The  Master. 


Two  years  ago,  walking  with  my  children  in 
some  pleasant  holds,  near  to  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, I strayed  from  them  into  a little  wood ; 
and,  coming  out  of  it  presently,  told  them  how 
the  story  had  been  revealed  to  me  somehow, 
which  for  three-and-twenty  months  the  reader 
has  been  pleased  to  follow.  As  I write  the  last 
line  with  a rather  sad  heart,  Fendennis  and 
Laura,  and  Ethel  and  Clive  fade  away  into 
fable-land.  I hardly  know  whether  they  are 
not  true:  whether  they  do  not  live  near  us 
somewhere.  They  were  alive,  and  I heard  their 
voices ; but  five  minutes  since  was  touched  by 
their  grief.  And  have  we  parted  with  them 
here  on  a sudden,  and  without  so  much  as  a 

shake  of  the  hand  ? Is  yonder  line  ( ) which 

I drew  with  my  own  pen  a barrier  between  me 
and  Hades  as  it  were,  across  which  I can  see 
those  figures  retreating  and  only  dimly  glim- 
mering? Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Fendennis,  might  ho  not  have  told  ns  wheth- 
er Miss  Ethel  married  any  body  finally?  It 
was  provoking  that  he  should  retire  to  the 
shades  without  answering  that  sentimental  ques- 
tion. 

But  though  he  has  disappeared  as  irrevocably 
as  Eurydice,  these  minor  questions  may  settle 
the  major  one  above  mentioned.  How  could 
Fendennis  have  got  all  that  information  about 
Ethel's  goings  on  at  Baden,  and  with  Lord  Kew, 
unless  she  had  told  somebody — hor  husband, 
for  instance,  who,  having  made  Fendennis  an 
early  confidant  in  his  amonr,  gave  him  the  whole 
•tory?  Clive,  Pendennis  writes  expressly,  is 
traveling  abroad  with  his  wife.  Who  is  that 
wife  ? By  a most  monstrous  blunder  Mr.  Pen- 
dennis killed  Lady  Earintosh’s  mother  at  one 
page,  and  brought  her  to  life  again  at  another ; 
but  Rosey,  who  is  so  lately  consigned  to  Kensal 
Green,  it  is  not  surely  with  her  that  Clive  is 
traveling,  for  then  Mrs.  Mackenzie  would  prob- 
ably be  with  them  to  a live  certainty,  and  the 
tour  would  be  by  no  means  pleasant.  How 
could  Pendennis  have  got  all  those  private  let- 
ters, etc.,  but  that  the  Colonel  kept  them  in 
a teak  box,  which  Clive  inherited  and  made 
over  to  his  friend  ? My  belief  then  is,  that  in 
fable-land  somewhere  Ethel  and  Clive  are  living 
most  comfortably  together:  that  she  is  im- 
mensely fond  of  his  little  boy,  and  a great  deal 
happier  now  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  married  at  first,  when  they  took  a liking 
to  each  other  as  young  people.  That  picture 
of  J.  J.’s  of  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  (in  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exhibition  in  fable-land),  is  certainly 
not  in.  |Jie  least  like  Rosey,  who  we  read  was 
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fair;  but  it  represents  a tall,  handsome,  dark 
lady,  who  must  be  Mrs.  Ethel. 

Again,  why  did  Pendennis  introduce  J.  J. 
with  such  a flourish,  giving  us,  as  it  were,  an 
overture,  and  no  piece  to  follow  it  ? J.  J.’s 
history,  let  me  confidentially  state,  has  been 
revealed  to  me  too,  and  may  be  told  some  of 
these  fine  summer  months,  or  Christmas  even- 
ings, when  the  kind  reader  has  leisure  to  hear. 

What  about  Sir  Barnes  Newcome  ultimate- 
ly ? My  impression  is  that  ho  is  married  again, 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  his  present  wife 
bullies  him.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  can  not  have  the 
face  to  keep  that  money  which  Clive  paid  over 
to  her  beyond  her  lifetime,  and  will  certainly 
leave  it  and  her  savings  to  little  Tommy.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  Madame  do  Moncon- 
tour left  a smart  legacy  to  the  Pendennis  chil- 
dren ; and  Lord  Kew  stood  godfather  in  case — 
in  case  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  wanted  such  an  ar- 
ticle. Bat  have  they  any  children  ? I,  for  my 
part,  should  like  her  best  without,  and  entirely 
devoted  to  little  Tommy.  Bat  for  yon,  dear 
friend,  it  is  as  you  like.  You  may  settle  your 
fable-land  in  your  own  fashion.  Any  thing  you 
like  happens  in  fable-land.  Wicked  folks  die 
apropos  (for  instance,  that  death  of  Lady  Kew 
was  most  artful,  for  if  she  liad  not  died,  don’t 
you  see  that  Ethel  would  have  married  Lord 
Farm  tosh  the  next  week  ?) — annoying  folks  are 
got  out  of  the  way ; the  poor  are  rewarded — 
the  upstarts  are  set  down  in  fable-land — the 
frog  bursts  with  wicked  rage,  the  fox  is  caught 
in  his  trap,  the  lamb  is  rescued  from  the  wolf, 
and  so  forth,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  And 
the  poet  of  fable-land  rewards  and  pnnislies 
absolutely.  He  splendidly  deals  out  bags  of 
sovereigns,  which  won’t  buy  any  thing;  be- 
labors wicked  backs  with  awful  blows,  which 
do  not  hurt:  endows  heroines  with  preternat- 
ural beauty,  and  creates  heroes,  who,  if  ugly 
sometimes,  yet  possess  a thousand  good  quali- 
ties, and  usually  end  by  being  immensely  rich ; 
makes  the  hero  and  heroine  happy  at  last,  and 
happy  ever  after.  Ah,  happy,  harmless  fable- 
land,  where  these  things  are!  Friendly  read- 
er! may  you  and  the  author  meet  there  on 
some  future  day ! He  hopes  so ; as  he  yet 
keeps  a lingering  hold  of  your  hand,  and  bids 
you  farewell  with  a kind  heart. 

Paris,  2S4A  June,  1855. 

THE  DUEL. 

THERE  was  a gay  party  gathered  at  supper 
in  the  Chrysanthemum  Club,  which,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  in  Broadway,  nearly  opposite  the 
Manhattan  Hotel.  Some  ten  or  a dozen  young 
men  were  seated  round  the  long-table,  some 
busily  stewing  oysters  jn  silver  chafing-dishes, 
others  mixing  wonderful  salads,  while  more 
were  sipping  their  Saatcrne,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  their  companions  with  a sort  of 
hungry  interest.  One  could  see  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  a late  affair,  for  at  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  Otis  Renshawe,  and  wherever  he  was 

found  there  was  great  laughing,  hard  drinking, 
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and  late  hours.  At  present  he  was  encom-  fine  complexion  with  which  you  dazzle  Mias  He 
passed  by  a congenial  set.  Chatmcey  Mes-  Lupa.” 

singer,  Frank  Cadelle,  and  a couple  of  dashing  Otis’s  brow  slightly  contracted,  as  if  the  speech 
young  English  officers,  just  armed  from  Can-  somehow  grated  on  his  ear ; but  quickly  recov- 
ada,  and  honoraiy  members  of  the  club,  were  ering,  he  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  that  was 


in  themselves  quite  enough  to  keep  the  ball 
going. 

The  table  looked  like  work.  On  the  snowy 
cloth  three  or  four  silver  chafing-dishes  glitter- 
ed, and  one  might  hear  in  the  pauses  of  con- 
versation the  bubbling  of  the  savory  stews  with- 
in. Each  man  had  at  his  side  four  or  five  glasses 
of  various  hues.  The  green  round-bowled  one, 
suggestive  of  delicate  Rhine  wines,  the  huge 
pink  one,  with  slender  stem  and  fragile  lip,  and 
the  colorless  one,  so  unsubstantial  as  to  seem 
almost  invisible,  cither  of  which  might  serve 
for  the  perfumed  Chateaux  Margaux,  or  the 
sinewy  Clos  Yougeot;  over  these  towered  the 
transparent  spires  of  the  old-fashioned  Cham- 
pagne glasses,  tall  and  delicate  as  crystal  lilies. 
Champagne  coolers,  made  of  dead  silver,  on 
whose  surface  the  congealed  vapor  of  the  room 
hung  like  beads  of  dew,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  while  on  the  mantle-piece  reposed 
three  or  four  bottles  of  delicate  Burgundy,  cosi- 
ly getting  their  temperature  up  to  the  proper 
pitch. 

I belonged  to  the  Chrysanthemum — although 
a sober  medical  man — because  it  was  to  me  a 
most  useful  institution.  Subject  to  bo  called 
out  of  doors  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  in  any 
weather,  to  witness  some  appalling  scene  of 
death  or  mortal  agony,  I frequently  found  my- 
self on  my  return  much  exhausted,  and  in  need 
of  some  refreshment.  The  Chrysanthemum 
supplied  this  need ; when  all  public  places  were 
closed,  and  even  bar-rooms  vailed  their  lights, 
the  life  of  the  Chrysanthemum  began ; and,  as 
its  doors  were  not  closed  until  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  even  then  the  judicious  waiters  winked 
at  in-comings,  there  was  no  place  in  town  suited 
my  purposes  better,  albeit  it  had  the  name  of 
being  rather  a “ fast”  concern. 

“ Hallo ! Doctor,”  cried  Otis  Renshawe  as  I 
entered,  having  just  come  from  a terrible  death- 
bed ; “just  in  time  for  a capital  stew  or  a slice 
of  canvas-back.  There’s  some  Clos  Yougeot 
warming  on  the  mantle-piece ; that’s  better,  I 
can  tell  you,  for  the  constitution  than  any 
amount  of  your  prescriptions.” 

“ You  wouldn’t  think  so,  Otis,”  I answered, 
“ if  you  were  to  know  all  the  scrapes  I got  you 
out  of  before  you  had  any  teeth.  Tm  afraid 
your  Burgundy  wouldn’t  have  done  you  much 
good  at  that  tender  age.” 

“By  Jove,  I wonder  that  I can  stand  the 
sight  of  you,  Doctor,”  6aid  Otis,  gravely.  “ If 
I were  to  put  you  to  some  awful  torture,  it 
would  only  be  a fitting  reward  for  all  the  salts 
and  senna  with  which  you  poisoned  my  youth- 
ful happiness.” 

“ Pshaw  P cried  Cadelle  with  a sort  of  sneer 
which  was  habitual  to  him,  “ it  was  all  for  your 
good,  Otis.  If  it  were  not  for  the  good  offices 
of  Doctor* — — . you  hever  would  have  had  that 
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raised  at  his  expense. 

“ If  I have  dazzled  Miss  De  Lupa,”  he  an- 
swered smilingly,  “ so  much  the  worse.  People 
seldom  look  long  at  any  thing  that  dazzles  them; 
whereas  I thought,  Frank,  that  the  other  night 
at  Mrs.  Stuyvesant’s  ball,  her  eyes  rested  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  with  evident  pleasure, 
on  your  finely-formed  features.  She  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  prospect.” 

To  my  utter  astonishment,  instead  of  joining 
in  the  laugh  that  rang  through  the  room  at  this 
retort — for  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  men 
are  not  critical  as  to  wit — Frank  Cadelle  grew 
pale  as  death,  and  said,  hurriedly,  “Otis,  yoa 
will  oblige  me  by  treating  Miss  De  Lup&’s  name 
less  familiarly.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear  fellow  1”  replied  Otis, 
with  perfect  calmness,  though  I could  see  his 
eye  flash  for  an  instant.  “I  have  obliged  you 
more  than  once,  and  I shall  be  very  happy  to 
do  so  again.” 

There  was  a dead  silence  for  a moment.  The 
men  around  the  table  looked  at  one  another 
with  a puzzled  air ; then  one  of  the  English  of- 
ficers, a Captain  Garth,  dashed  headlong  into 
conversation,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
dangerous  pause.  I saw,  better  than  any  one 
at  the  table  perhaps,  that  there  was  an  under- 
current in  all  this.  Although  old  college  com- 
panions, members  of  the  same  club,  and  appar- 
ently excellent  friends,  there  had  always  been  a 
rivalry  between  Frank  Cadelle  and  Otis  Ren- 
shawe. Frank  was  a handsome  fellow  enough, 
but  somehow  Nature  had  not  destined  him  to 
be  an  intellectual  light  of  the  age.  At  college, 

Otis  Renshawe,  who  entered  at  the  same  time, 
had  beaten  him  at  evety  thing;  not  alone  at 
Latin  theses  and  Greek  hexameters,  but  at  pin- 
tol-shooting,  at  gymnastics ; and  as  to  Otis  Ren- 
shawe’s  game  of  billiards,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  Frank  Cadelle’s  admiration  and  despair. 

As  often  happens,  circumstances  chanced  so 
that  this  rivalry  continued  into  after  life.  Nei- 
ther of  the  young  men  were  rich,  and  when  the 
beautiful  millionaire,  Miss  Carita  De  Lupa,  who 
was  said  to  possess  caverns  in  Mexico  where 
the  stalactites  were  silver  and  the  stalagmites 
gold — when  this  fair  foreigner  burst  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  New  York  society,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  Masters  Frank  and  Otis  found 
themselves,  very  much  to  their  mutual  disgust, 
bowing  the  knee  at  the  same  shrine.  For  the 
sake  of  Miss  De  Lupa’s  reputation,  as  a girl  of 
fashion,  it  must  be  said  that  she  oscillated  be- 
tween her  two  admirers  with  almost  perfect  im- 
partiality. If  she  danced  the  German  with  Otis, 
she  was  certain  to  call  out  Frank  when  it  was 
her  turn ; and  if  Frank  accompanied  her  to  the 
theatre,  she  gave  to  Otis,  who  always  contrived 
to  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house  on  theee 
occasions,  one  of  those  mysteriotin,  bteanra  5m- 
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perceptible,  signals  with  her  fan,  which  brought 
him  to  her  side  between  the  acts.  It  will  be 
easily  seen,  then,  that  it  did  not  require  much 
wind  to  fan  into  a flame  the  sparks  of  rivalry 
that  lay  smouldering  in  the  young  men’s  bosoms. 

In  spite  of  the  artificial  hilarity  which  Captain 
Garth  and  his  companions  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
moting subsequent  to  the  dangerous  fragment 
of  altercation  that  took  place  just  after  I had 
entered,  I could  not  help  feeling  a sensation  as 
of  coming  misfortune.  I can  not  explain  why 
this  should  attack  me ; but,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  disaster  has  sent  me  a telegraphic  an- 
nouncement of  its  inevitable  arrival.  It  may 
be  that  my  profession  is  such  as  to  stimulate  the 
perceptions  to  a high  degree  of  sensitiveness. 
We  physicians  are  so  accustomed  to  study  the 
minutest  shadows  of  expression,  the  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  gestures — in  short,  every  movement 
of  the  individual  from  which  to  form  our  dia- 
gnosis, that  our  senses  become,  as  it  were,  pre- 
tern  aturally  sharpened.  Our  lives  are  passed, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  qui  vive.  A glance  of  the 
eye,  the  twitching  of  a muscle,  will  often  reveal 
to  us  that  which  weeks  of  study  would  still  leave 
ns  unacquainted  with.  I saw,  therefore,  in  an 
instant,  that  a struggle  of  some  nature  between 
these  young  men  was  at  hand ; but  I confess  I 
little  anticipated  the  fatal  course  events  were 
about  to  take. 

To  the  rest  of  the  company  the  affair  seemed 
to  have  entirely  blown  over.  Otis  Benshawe 
and  Frank  Cadelle  clinked  their  glasses,  and 
each  vied  with  the  other  in  the  boisterousness 
of  their  hilarity.  In  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I could  not  tear  myself  away.  The  fore- 
bodings of  which  I have  just  spoken  seemed  to 
weigh  me  down  and  chain  me  to  my  seat.  Not- 
withstanding my  fatigue,  and  the  professional 
necessity  for  my  keeping  early  hours  whenever 
I was  able,  I still  lingered  at  the  table,  sipping 
my  Burgundy,  and  listening  to  the  gayety  of 
these  young  men  with  a feverish,  watchful  ear. 

“What  a jolly  ball  that  was  at  Mrs.  Stuyve- 
sant’s!”  cried  Captain  Garth,  whom  our 
American  society  was  quite  fresh.  “By  Jove! 
Renshawe,  you  Americans  manage  to  give  most 
delightful  parties.  I don’t  think  in  all  my  Eu- 
ropean experience  I ever  saw  such  a number  of 
pretty  women.” 

“I  think  our  American  women  dress  better 
in  a ball-room  than  even  the  French,”  6aid  Ca- 
delle. “ And  as  to  the  English  women,  although 
they  are  veiy  lovely,  they  always  seemed  to  me 
to  feel  as  stiff  in  their  clothes  as  if  they  were 
made  of  wax,  and  were  afraid  to  bend  lest  they 
may  crack.” 

“ Our  women  have  a solid  style  of  drets  cer- 
tainly,” answered  Garth,  laughing  good-humor- 
edly at  this  attack  on  his  countrywomen ; “but 
then  they  are  at  least  appropriate  in  their  cos- 
tume. You  will  never  see  an  English  lady  walk- 
ing in  Regent  Street,  by  day  or  night,  in  what 
might  be  a ball-dress  if  the  bonnet  and  mantilla 
were  off.” 


glish  artillery  lieutenant,  who  was  with  Garth, 

“ By  Jove ! I never  saw  any  one  who  was  either 
prettier  or  better  dressed  than  Miss  De  Lupa, 
the  other  night,  at  Mrs.  Stuyvesant’s.  If  you 
are  the  happy  man,  Renshawe,  I really  envy 
you.” 

Garth  cast  & lightning  glance  at  the  unfortu- 
nate young  lieutenant,  whose  ill-timed  speech 
was  at  that  moment  the  very  acmt  of  stupidity. 

It  was,  however,  too  late.  The  mischief  was 
done,  and  the  conversation  turned  once  mote 
on  Miss  De  Lupa. 

“Renshawe,  I believe,  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  the  man,”  quickly  said  Cadelle,  in  reply 
to  Eames’s  unlucky  speech.  “But  you  know 
the  words  of  the  song, 

‘Hope  told  a flattering  tale — * ” 

“ Come,  Cadelle,”  answered  Renshawe, 

“ some  of  us  have  perhaps  as  much,  if  not 
more,  to  boast  of  than  you.  You  were  always 
a conceited  fellow  at  college ; but  rest  assured 
that  you  will  never  be  any  thing  to  Miss  De 
Lupa  beyond  a mtfre  acquaintance.” 

“ On  my  word,  Otis,  you  have  a pleasant  way 
of  settling  matters,”  cried  Cadelle,  rather  loud- 
ly, for  by  this  time  the  fieiy  Burgundy  had  be- 
gun to  act  upon  all  parties.  “May  I inquire,” 
he  continued,  in  a sneering  tone,  “If  you  are 
so  far  in  Miss  De  Lupa’s  confidence  as  to  be 
enabled  to  pronounce  so  decisively  upon  the 
claims  of  others,  or  are  you  simply  boasting  by 
implication  ?” 

“I  never  boast,  Cadelle;  particularly  about 
such  matters  as  this.  Once  for  all,  I say,  you 
have  no  chance.” 

“ How  dare  yon,  Sir ! How  dare  you  say  so  ?” 
shouted  Cadelle,  livid  with  fury,  and  rising  from 
his  chair.  “ What  authority  have  you,  Sir,  for 
this  vain-glorious  assertion  ? Produce  it !” 

“I  have  the  authority  of  Miss  De  Lupa  her- 
self,” said  Otis,  calmly. 

“It’s  a d — d lie!”  cried  Cadelle.  “Otis 
Renshawe,  you  lie !” 

Renshaw  remained  perfectly  immovable  for 
a few  seconds.  Every  one  at  table  had  half 
risen  the  instant  the  insult  was  given,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  the  next  moment  decanters  would 
be  flying,  and  we  all  now  remained  gazing  in 
perfect  astonishment  at  Otis,  whose  counte- 
nance expressed  no  more  emotion  than  if  he 
had  been  the  Memnon  sitting  in  the  desert. 

“At  first  I thought,”  he  said  at  last,  in  a 
veiy  quiet  and  deliberate  tone — “at  first  I thought 
of  flinging  this  decanter  at  Mr.  Cadelle,”  and  ho 
took  up  a heavy  Madeira  decanter  as  he  spoke; 
but  replacing  it  in  a moment,  he  continued : “I 
reflected,  however,  that  I might  miss  him,  or  that 
if  I hit  him  I might  perhaps  incapacitate  him 
from  joining  in  any  future  arrangements.”  Here 
he  rose : “ I preferred,  therefore,”  he  went  on, 

“ to  inflict  a more  degrading  insult ; and,  pre- 
vious to  doing  so,  I beg  to  make  my  apologies 
to  the  gentlemen  present.”  Having  said  this, 
he  bowed  slightly  to  all  at  the  table,  and  walk- 
ed coolly  round  to  the  side  of  the  table  where 
Cadelle  was  standing  up,  his  hand  on  a decant- 
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crf  and  his  face  purple  with  hate  and  passion. 
Renshawe  had  scarcely  got  within  arm’s-length 
of  his  rival,  when,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
he  struck  him  a fearful  blow  between  the  eyes. 
Cadelle  fell  half  back  on  the  table,  and  Ren* 
shawe  folded  his  anus,  and  beyond  a slight  pale* 
ness,  might  have  been  taken  for  the  most  un* 
concerned  spectator. 

The  blow  had  scarcely  been  given  when  Garth 
leaped  across  the  table,  and  flung  himself  be- 
tween the  foes.  Cadelle  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  “ Let  me  go ! let  me  go,  you  pack  of 
hounds!”  he  cried  to  Garth  and  one  or  two 
others  who  w ere  restraining  him : “ I must  have 
liis  life!  Let  me  at  him!  I’ll  kill  him,  by 
G— d!” 

“Cadelle!  Cadelle!  for  Heaven’s  sake  bo 
calm.  This  thing  must  be  settled  in  another 
w ay — this  is  really  a terrible  affair,”  cried  Garth, 
and  then  I saw  him  cast  an  indignant  glance  at 
Eames,  and  mutter  something  very  like  a curse. 

Cadelle  suddenly  grew  calm,  and  seemed  to 
master  his  emotions  by  a great  effort.  “You 
are  right,  Captain  Garth,”  he  said ; “ this  mat- 
ter must  be  settled  in  another  way.  It  must  be 
settled  instautly,  too.  Chauncey  Messinger,  I 
know  you  have  pistols  at  your  house ; will  you, 
meantime,  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  ?” 

Here  some  one  whispered  into  his  ear  that 
Otis  Rcnshawe  was  a dead  shot.  He  laughed 
horribly.  “Otis  Renshawo!”  he  cried.  Rcn- 
shawfe  turned  to  him  with  a bitter  scowl.  “ You 
are  a dead  shot,  they  tell  me.” 

“Well,  Sir,  what  of  that?”  answered  Otis, 
haughtily. 

“Why,  you.  see,  I am  near-sighted — half 
blind,  in  fact — and  I never  could  come  near  you 
in  shooting  matters.”  Every  one  seemed  aston- 
ished at  the  turn  things  were  taking,  and  Garth 

muttered,  “ The  d 1 ! Cadelle  is  not  surely 

going  to  turn  tail !” 

“ I am  at  a loss  to  comprehend  you,  Sir,”  said 
Rcnshawe. 

“You  will  comprehend  mo  in  a moment,” 
continued  Cadelle,  with  a sort  of  savage  earnest- 
ness. “It  will  never  do  for  us  to  fight  upon 
unequal  terms.  Your  own  d — d foolish  vanity 
brought  this  affair  about,  and  you  must  abide 
by  it.  We  will  fight,  Sir,  across  a handkerchief, 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  both  go  dowm  to  hell  to- 
gether! Now,  Sir,  you  comprehend  me.” 

There  was  an  instant  chorus  of  negatives  to 
this  bloodthirsty  proposition.  “I,  for  one,”  said 
Captain  Garth,  “ will  never  sanction  murder  by 
my  presence.”  Two  or  three  of  the  men  pres- 
ent left  the  room  indignantly. 

“ Garth,”  said  Rcnshawe,  taking  the  English* 
man  by  the  arm,  “ w e must  gratify  this  fellow. 
Stand  by  me,  Garth.”  Garth  seemed  to  yield 
a very  unwilling  assent,  and  Renshawc  contin- 
ued: “Messinger,  you  have  a pistol-gallery  at 
your  house.  Let  us  settle  this  affair  there,  and 
assassinate  one  another  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Some  one  send  for  a couple  of  carriages.  By 
Jove!  Doctor,”  he  said,  addressing  me,  “how 
lucky  that^you  dropped  in  to-night.  Not  that  I 
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think  there  will  be  much  room  for  your  skill 
though,  for  we  can’t  miss  very  well,”  and  he 
smiled  faintly.  I don’t  think  I ever  saw-  more 
perfect  coolness  exhibited  by  two  men  under 
such  awful  circumstances  than  was  exhibited  by 
these  two  young  fellows,  who  were  marching,  as 
it  were,  to  certain  death. 

I had  striven  several  times  previously  to  this 
to  interfere,  but  my  efforts  were  not  of  the 
slightest  avail.  Every  one  present  seemed  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  remedy  for  the  in- 
sult that  had  passed ; and  finding  all  my  con- 
ciliatory efforts  fruitless,  I determined  to  6ce  the 
thing  out,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render 
some  assistance.  The  carriages  had  now  ar- 
rived. All  those  desirous  of  witnessing  this  ter- 
rible affair  got  in,  and  wre  drove  off  rapidly  to 
Messinger’s  house,  which  was  situated  in  the  up- 
per part  of  — th  Avenue.  On  the  way,  an  idea, 
w'hich  I conceived  to  be  a very  happy  one,  struck 
me,  and  as  I was  next  Captain  Garth,  who  was 
Renshawe’s  second,  I communicated  it  to  him. 

It  was  this : That  the  pistols  should  be  simply 
loaded  with  powder  only,  and  that,  after  the 
principals  had  proved  their  courage,  it  would 
perhaps  be  easier  to  induce  an  arrangement. 

Garth  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  said  he 
w ould  consult  with  Messinger,  Cadeile’s  second, 
which  he  did  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  our  des- 
tination, and  the  result  was  that,  after  much 
hesitation,  they  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and 
loaded  the  pistols  with  powder  only. 

We  all  proceeded  to  the  pistol  gallery  (which 
was  decorated  with  foils,  masks,  and  gloves, 
being  used  also  os  a fencing  And  boxing-room) 
in  solemn  silence.  Cadelle  and  Renshawe  were 
both  very  pale,  but  devoid  of  the  slightest  trace 
of  agitation.  They  had  both  made  up  their 
minds  to  die.  I confess,  I watched  with  the 
greatest  anxiety  the  result  of  our  scheme.  It 
was  agreed  that  they  ware  to  raise  their  pistols 
at  the  word  “one,”  and  fire  at  the  w'ord  “three.” 

The  two  principals  then  took  their  ground.  They 
stood  foot  to  foot,  gazing  haughtily  into  each 
other’s  eyes,  each  with  the  pistol  hanging  in  his 
right  h&nd.  I thought  at  the  time  what  my  feel- 
ings would  have  been  if  I,  like  them,  believed 
the  weapons  to  have  been  loaded  with  ball. 

“Are you  ready,  gentlemen ?”  asked  Captain 
Garth. 

“ Quite  ready,”  answered  Renshawe,  calmly. 

“ Give  us  the  word.” 

“ One — two — three !” 

A flash,  a loud  report,  and  both  the  men  stag- 
gered back  untouched. 

“ What  the  d — 1 does  this  mean  ?”  cried  Ca- 
ddie, savagely.  “ Those  pistols  were  not  load- 
ed.” 

“Who  has  dared  to  mock  us  in  this  way?” 
asked  Rcnshawe,  fiercely  turning  to  Garth. 

Garth  explained  the  wall-meant  artifice,  and  a 
fresh  attempt  at  a reconciliation  was  made.  An 
indignant  curse  was  all  that  the  mediators  re- 
ceived for  their  pains.  Cadelle  was  raving 
with  passion. 

“ Here,”  cried  Renshawc,  making  a da«h  at 
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a pair  of  the  foils  suspended  on  the  wall,  “here, 
at  least,  are  weapons  that  no  infernal  fool  can 
juggle  with.”  So  saying,  he  wrenched  the  but- 
tons off,  and  handing  one  to  Cadelle,  told  him 
to  stand  on  guard.  Cadelle  seized  the  sword 
with  a look  of  eager  delight,  and,  before  any  of 
us  could  interfere,  the  combat  began. 

I have  since  seen  many  horrible  fights  in  the 
course  of  my  professional  career,  but  I never  saw 
any  thing  more  fearful  than  the  deadly  struggle 
that  now  commenced.  It  was  nearly  dawn.  A 
gray,  cold  light  was  stealing  in  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  pistol  gallery,  and  blending  in  a 
ghastly  union  with  the  gas  with  which  it  was  il- 
lumined. Five  or  six  haggard  men  stood  huddled 
together  at  one  end  of  the  room,  while,  in  the  cen- 
tre, two  young  and  gallant  men,  stripped  to  the 
shirt,  were  fighting  with  a silent  fury.  Both,  I be- 
lieve, were  good  swordsmen ; but  all  I saw  was 
the  two  dark,  agile  figures  Hitting  from  place  to 
place,  the  long,  thin  swords  clashing  and  glid- 
ing one  over  the  other,  and  the  fierce,  watchful 
eyes  with  which  each  combatant  regarded  his 
foe’s  movements.  I had  hardly  time  to  make 
these  observations,  when  I saw  Renshawe  make 
a tremendous  spring  back,  and  drop  the  point 
of  his  sword  till  it  touched  the  floor.  Cadelle, 
seeing  him  thus  exposed,  rushed  at  him  with  a 
curse,  when,  quick  as  thought,  Renshawe  sprang 
forward  to  meet  him.  I heard  a heavy  41  thud 
Cadelle  staggered  back  and  fell,  and,  as  he  fell, 
I saw  Renshawe’s  sword,  which  he  still  held, 
withdraw  itself  from  his  body. 

I rushed  forward  and  knelt  by  Cadelle’s  side. 
Just  as  I reached  him,  he  had  clasped  his  hands 
convulsively  over  his  chest;  he  6eemed  for  a 
moment  struggling  to  speak,  then  a gush  of 
bright  arterial  blood  welled  from  his  mouth,  his 
whole  frame  shook  with  a sudden  shudder,  and 
all  was  over.  His  heart  had  been  cloven  in 
twain. 

Renshawe,  still  holding  the  bloody  sword, 
stood  looking  at  the  corpse  like  a man  in  a 
dream.  Garth  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  tried  to  drag  him 
away ; but  he  resisted  with  all  his  might,  and, 
bursting  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  attempted 
to  fling  himself  on  the  body.  I never  beheld 
any  thing  more  frightful  than  this  burst  of  grief. 
It  was  unimaginably  wild  and  despairing.  He 
was,  however,  borne  off  and  secreted  by  his 
friends  until  he  was  enabled  to  escape  to  Eu- 
rope. Escape  the  law  he  might,  but  he  carried 
an  avenger  with  him  that  he  could  not  escape. 
For  a long  time  he  wandered  through  France 
and  Germany,  seeking  excitement  at  the  gaming 
tables ; but  his  frame  sank  at  last  beneath  his 
mental  misery,  and  he  died,  I am  convinced,  of 
a broken  heart. 

The  duel  was  hushed  up,  and  none  of  the 
particulars  were  allowed  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  authorities ; but,  unhappily,  Memory  is  not 
to  be 44  hushed  up.”  The  terrible  scene  haunted 
me  for  many  a day  after,  and,  I confess,  pois- 
oned many  a convivial  meeting.  I could  not 
forget  that  it  was  at  fhe  merriest  of  tables  I saw 
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two  brave  young  men  cast  away  their  lives  mere- 
ly to  satisfy  a barbarous  worldly  etiquet  te.  Since 
the  time  I Bpeak  of,  duels  have  happily  become 
rarer,  but  still  I regret  to  say  that  now  and  then 
one  finds  evidence  that  the  cancer  is  still  lurk- 
ing in  our  social  blood,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
most  rigorous  measures  will  wholly  exterminate 
the  poison.  Look  to  it,  ye  gentlemen  to  whom 
public  peace  is  intrusted  1 

FIRST  AND  LAST  LOVE. 

“■VTO,  no,  Philip;  don’t  talk  about  it;  don’t 
-L*  dream  of  it.  I marry?  I,  Jonathan 
Granby,*  marry  ? Can  the  dust  of  the  dead  re- 
turn to  life  again  ? Can  the  same  violet  bloom 
next  year  that  last  night’s  f rost  destroyed  ? Can 
the  blue  eye  open  again  that  is  once  shut  under 
coffin-lid,  and  sod,  and  snow  ?” 

44 But  the  flower  does  bloom  again;  and  the 
eye  that  is  shut  is  not  the  only — ” 

44  Stop,  boy ! I tell  you  there  will  never  be 
such  a flower  again — never  be  another  fit  to  call 
a flower.  Never  an  eye  like  that.  No,  no,  no. 

Throw  up  the  window,  Phil ; I am  suffocating 
in  this  hot  room.  What  the  devil  docs  John 
mean  by  loading  the  fire  in  this  way  ? Cold,  is 
it  ? I am  not  cold,  and  you  are  not  as  old  as  I. 

Not  old,  eh?  why,  I am  fifty.  Young,  warm 
blood ! What,  in  the  name  of  sense,  are  you 
talking  about  ? Look  at  me  once  now,  and  say 
if  I look  young  or  warm.” 

44 1 see  no  wrinkles.” 

44  That’s  claret.” 

44 1 see  no  feebleness.” 

“That’s  hock.” 

44 1 do  see  that  your  eyes  and  nose  are  grow- 
ing red.” 

44  You  be  hanged ! That’s  no  sign  of  age.” 

44  What  is?” 

44 What  is!  Why  the  heart  is  the  measurer 
of  time,  and  that  tells  the  story.  Not  by  beats, 
as  some  one  has  blunderingly  written ; nor  does 
4 he  whose  heart  beats  quickest  live  the  longest,’ 
by  any  manner  of  means.  All  that  is  poetry 
and  gammon,  let  me  tell  you.  But  the  trials 
and  the  joys,  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the 
heart,  these  mark  our  lives.  He  who  has  loved 
once  has  lived  a little  while ; he  who  has  loved 
seven  times  has  lived  a long  life.” 

“And  you?” 

“Fourteen !” 

44 Mohammed!  And  who  was  the  violet — 
the  flower  never  to  be  equaled  ?” 

44  First,  last,  and  only  loved.  There  is  but 
one  love  after  all.  Fourteen,  did  I say?  I 
might  have  said  forty  as  well.  But  there  was 
only  one  that  I now  look  back  on  with  emotion ; 
only  one  love  that  shines  out  of  the  black  blank 
of  my  wasted  life ; only  one  oasis  in  all  this  des- 
ert I have  traveled  over.  All  the  others  were 
but  mirage,  deceptions,  dreams,  fancies ; all  are 
as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  that  memory.  But 
let  us  have  done  with  badinage,  Philip.  I tell 
you  sober  truth.  I was,  like  many  other  young 
m€n,  a devotee  to  the  sex.  I followed  many  a 
brilliant  face,  and  thought  I loved  many  a wo- 
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man.  I can  recall  more  than  I care  now  to 
name  to  yon,  to  whom  I paid  homage,  which, 
for  the  time,  was  earnest  and  sincere.  But  I 
look  back  over  all  these  now,  and  in  my  mem* 
ory  they  are  but  as  the  passing  sunbeams  on  a 
rolling  sea  between  me  and  my  one  bright  home 
of  love,  hope,  joy — full,  overflowing  joy — and 
then  despair.  Oh  l Philip,  Philip  Phillips,  the 
surf  that  breaks  on  the  shores  of  youth  is  mu- 
sical in  the  ears  of  age,  long  storm-tossed,  and 
wishing  once  more  the  repose  of  trustful,  un- 
suspecting love.” 

My  friend,  Jonathan  Granby,  was  a man  of 
the  world  to  ordinary  acquaintances,  and  a man 
of  heart  and  feeling  to  his  intimate  friends.  No 
one  can  need  a farther  description  of  him ; for 
that  explains,  to  any  knowing  reader,  precisely 
what  he  was.  He  was  my  friend ; I say  it  con- 
fidently. He  was  not  so  much  my  senior  that 
we  could  not  converse  freely  and  with  the  con- 
fidence of  intimate  acquaintance,  nor  was  his 
style  of  thought  and  of  talk  very  dissimilar  to 
that  which  I most  liked.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  in  earlier  years  he  had  been 
a very  handsome  man.  He  was  still  of  com- 
manding appearance,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  hock  and  claret  before  alluded 
to,  with  some  additions  of  port  and  porter,  had 
given  a rotundity  to  his  form  and  face  which 
had  quite  displaced  the  lines  of  beauty  orchanged 
them  into  plain  arcs  of  circles. 

But  a nobler  man  did  not  exist,  nor  one  more 
respected  among  his  limited  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. His  habits  and  manners  were  somewhat 
of  the  old  sort,  and  his  tastes  moulded  by  his 
early  ideas ; but  he  had  the  grace  to  yield  to 
others  what  was  not  pleasing,  and  so  he  lived 
in  a circle  of  friends  who  admired  and  loved 
him,  enjoying  the  reputation  of  a free  and  very 
easy  bachelor. 

He  would  not  very  often  talk  to  me  of  his  af- 
fections, and  it  was  not  until  a winter  evening 
after  I hod  known  him  ten  years  or  mbre,  that 
I heard  him  mention  them. 

The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  though  clear,  and 
we  had  been  listening  to  the  northwester,  as  it 
howled  over  the  chimneys  and  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  next  street,  until  both  of  us  were 
melancholy,  and  in  such  a mood  as  a wailing 
wind  is  apt  to  produce.  I had  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  taking  a wife  to  his  splendid 
home,  which  was  fitted  with  every  luxury,  and 
convenience,  and  ornament  that  old  or  new 
taste  could  devise  or  suggest,  except  only  this. 

His  reply  was  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Alter  we  had  talked  as  I have  written, 
there  was  a pause  of  a few  minutes,  and  then 
he  turned  to  mo  with  a smile  in  his  keen  eye, 
and  taking  his  cigar  slowly  from  his  lips,  while 
the  smoke  curled  up  around  the  twisted  bronzes 
of  the  chandelier  under  which  he  sat,  he  spoke 
again,  and  in  his  most  kindly  tone. 

“ I have  half  a mind  to  talk  to  yon  of  old 
times,  Philip.  I think  you  would  hardly  laugh 

at  me.  Heavens  I if  J , or  8 , or  any 

of  them,  should  heaf  me  say  I once  loved  a wo- 
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man,  I should  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  What 
would  they  say  to  know  that  I am  not  a bach- 
elor.” 

“You,  Granby!” 

“Iam  not  a bachelor.” 

“You  have  a wife?” 

“I  had  a wife.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“Gone.” 

“Where?” 

“ To  God,  I trust.  Yes,  I trust  that  much. 

It  may  be  so : it  must  be  so.  It  can  not  bo 
otherwise.  She  was  too  fair,  too  pure,  too 
much  of  angel  mould  to  be  forever  lost.  And 
yet  Lucifer  fell.  The  bright  star  that  led  the 
morning  song  of  old  creations  fell.  God  help 
me ! I know  not  where  she  is,  Philip.” 

“ Is  she  dead  ?” — I whispered  the  question. 

“Yes,  dead  long  ago,  and  dost  of  the  earth 
now.” 

Another  long  pause  ensued.  He  rose  from 
his  seat  and  walked  across  to  an  old  mahogany 
writing-desk,  or  book-case,  or  closet — a curious- 
ly-carved piece  of  furniture — find  took  from  a 
drawer  a small  case  of  ebony.  He  paused  to 
light  a fresh  cigar  as  he  turned  to  me  with  it  in 
his  hand.  The  smoke  of  it  curled  thickly  up 
into  his  right  eye  as  he  handed  it  to  me  to  open. 
Perhaps,  probably,  it  was  the  smoke  that  caused 
the  tear  that  filled  the  eye.  Perhaps  it  was  not. 

I opened  the  case,  and  he  sat  down  with  his 
back  to  me,  and  his  feet  on  the  fender. 

It  was  a magnificent  sight  that.  Jewels  of 
the  rarest  and  most  splendid  kind,  diamonds, 
rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  jewels  that  I did  not 
know  the  name  of.  There  was  the  cost  of  a 
crown  or  a kingdom  to  my  astonished  eyes  in 
the  setting  of  the  picture,  but  the  jewels  did  not 
outshine  the  face  that  was  among  them,  fairest 
and  proudest  of  all. 

It  was  the  face  of  a queen— of  a Maiy  of 
Scots— or  more,  perhaps,  of  old  King  Bend’s 
daughter,  in  her  girlhood.  Beautiful  exceed- 
ingly, in  all  the  rare  beauty  of  seventeen  years 
of  unclouded  joy.  Yet,  as  I looked  at  the  face, 

I saw  a something — I can  not  well  explain  it — 
that  made  me  think  that  face  was  made  for 
tears  and  sadness.  Joyous  as  it  was,  fairly 
radiant  with  gladness,  I still  thought  that  was 
but  the  painter's  fiction,  and  that  sorrow  would 
find  a fit  residence  in  those  glorious  eyes.  A 
torrent  of  dark-brown  hair  flowed  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  eyes  were  lifted  up  just  enough  to 
express  full  delight ; but  had  they  been  lifted  a 
little  farther  the  face  would  have  been  that  of 
the  angel  that  loved  his  Lord  best  of  all  those 
who  fell,  and  loved  Lucifer  next,  and  was  tempt- 
ed to  his  ruin,  now  looking  up  to  his  lost  throne 
and  nnforgotten  Master. 

“ I said  she  was  my  first  love  and  my  last. 
Listen,  and  I will  tell  you  all : 

“ She  was  the  daughter  of  a clergyman  who 
lived  near  our  home.  He  was  wealthy,  and  had 
purchased  a splendid  place  adjoining  my  fa- 
ther's, which,  you  remember,  came  into  my 
possession  when  I was  of  age.  : ,1  met  her  first 
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in  one  of  my  walks  through  my  own  lands, 
which  were  not  separated  from  her  father’s  by 
any  fence  or  wall.  She  had  strolled  through 
the  woods,  as  was  her  custom,  accompanied  only 
by  her  dog,  a large,  broad-chested  fox-hound,  as 
like  as  well  could  be  to  your  dog  John,  that  you 
are  so  proud  of.  He  knew  that  he  had  a queen 
to  guard,  and  so  he  told  me  by  his  bearing  when 
he  approached  me. 

“I  was  respectful;  he  was  firm.  The  for- 
mality of  an  introduction  had  not  been  com- 
plied with,  and  I must  not  come  near.  He  knew 
I was  a stranger;  and  though  I bowed  and  lift- 
ed my  hat,  he  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  I 
could  not  pass  down  the  path  except  I fought 
the  dog.  The  lady  laughed,  and  I joined  the 
laugh.  It  was  introduction  enough  for  us,  but 
not  so  thought  her  more  than  duenna-careful 
guardian.  We  exchanged  a look,  a smile,  a 
laugh ; and  then  I expressed  my  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  welcome  Miss  Hanson  (as  I could 
not  doubt  that  it  must  be  she)  with  more  of  for- 
mality to  my  grounds. 

44  4 You  doubtless  think  I hare  taken  posses- 
sion with  arms  mid  troops,’  said  she,  with  a 
glance  at  the  dog. 

“ 4 1 could  certainly  wish  that  your  array  was 
less  formidable,’  said  I ; 4 but,  perhaps,  at  an- 
other time  it  may  be  so,’  and  I turned  aside. 

44  A formal  coll  at  her  house  was  my  next 
business,  but  she  was  not  at  home.  The  next 
week  she  was  in  the  wood  again,  and  without 
her  guardian.  It  was  not  at  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond, nor  the  third  interview  that  I began  to  lore 
her.  I can  not  tell  when  it  was.  I thought  her, 
at  first,  too  far  abovo  human  nature  to  be  loved 
by  a man,  and  at  length  I found  myself  worship- 
ing her.  I use  the  old  words  of  lovers.  I can 
find  no  others.  I did  do  reverence  to  her.  I 
was  a boy  before  her.  She  was  my  whole  life, 
my  idol,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I did  not 
know  or  care  that  there  was  a God  above  ns 
both — I worshiped  but  her. 

44  That  picture  is  not  flattering.  She  was  just 
such  a person  as  you  see  her  there— young,  and 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  fit  to  be  a queen. 

44  She  thought  she  loved  me.  Yes,  I know 
she  did.  She  had  not  seen  the  world,  had  not 
been  in  company,  had  had  no  attentions  from 
men,  had  been  with  her  father  shut  up  from 
childhood,  and  she  doubtless  believed  that  she 
loved  me  truly,  faithfully. 

44 1 can  not  tell  you  all  that  history  of  our  love, 
of  the  long  days  in  the  deep  forest,  under  the 
shadowy  oaks  and  sombre  pines ; of  the  even- 
ings on  the  piazza,  hidden  from  her  father’s  eye 
by  the  thick  woodbine;  of  the  close  clasps  of 
hands,  the  soft  pressure  of  cheek  to  cheek,  the 
thrilling  touch  of  her  head  to  my  shoulder,  the 
long  embraces,  the  long  kisses. 

44 1 asked  her  once  if  she  had  ever  dreamed  of 
love  before.  I did  not  ask  her  if  she  had  loved ; 
she  had  told  me  often  that  she  never  had. 

44  She  answered  frankly  that  she  had  once 
thought  she  loved,  but  that  was  a childish  af- 
fair,  lo^jg  jyut  li  vaj  a boy  schoolmate,  who 


had  been  educated  in  her  father’s  family  before 
her  father  was  rich,  and  who  had  grown  up  with 
her.  He  was  but  nineteen  when  she  saw  him 
last,  and  she  but  fourteen,  and  she  had  forgot- 
ten him  till  I asked  the  question. 

“There  was  no  hesitancy,  no  blushing,  no  con- 
cealment. She  told  me  that  he  had  kissed  her 
often — on  her  cheek,  and  forehead,  and  lips— 
and  she  had  kissed  him  perhaps  as  often.  I 
confess  that  I winced  a little;  bat  her  eyes 
looked  down  any  distrust — those  splendid  eyes ! 

44  She  described  George  Gray.  He  was  a good, 
gentle  boy,  with  some  life  and  much  gayety, 
and  a keen,  quick,  active  mind.  Mischievous 
at  times,  but  always  kind.  She  seemed  to  like 
to  talk  about  him,  and  I let  her  talk. 

44  Weeks — months — a year  passed  by,  and  our 
love  grew  daily.  It  was  arranged  that  she  was 
to  pass  a year  with  her  father’s  sister,  a fash- 
ionable lady  in  the  city,  before  our  marriage. 

Such  was  her  father’s  peremptory  desire,  and 
we  yielded. 

44 1 could  not  see  her  often  while  there,  and 
when  I did  see  her  it  was  in  a full  room,  seldom 
alone,  never  where  I could  hold  her  in  my  arms, 
never  where  I could  hear  her  say  4 1 love  you !’ 

A few  stolen  kisses,  which  she  feared,  more  than 
I,  might  be  seen  by  some  one,  were  all  the  tokens 
of  love  we  exchanged.  And  yet  I never  doubt- 
ed her  for  an  instant.  I would  rather  have 
doubted  the  sky,  the  stars,  any  of  the  immu- 
table objects  around  us,  than  her  love,  which  I 
believed  had  grown  to  be  a mountain 

“Let  me  hasten  to  the  end.  We  were  mar- 
ried— in  all  the  splendor  of  wealth.  Crowds 
of  friends  congratulated  us,  Mid  among  the 
crowd  that  were  at  the  wedding  was  George 
Gray.  He  was  the  friend  of  her  aunt,  and  had 
been  a frequent  visitor  at  her  house.  In  fact, 
he  had  lived  there  for  three  months  before  the 
marriage.  I knew  this  afterward,  not  then. 

44  Her  aunt  was  a woman  of  fashion,  a gay, 
soulless  woman,  one  of  the  detestable  class  who 
live  for  the  enjoyment  of  to-day,  forgetting  that 
there  is  to-morrow.  The  effect  of  this  compan- 
ionship for  a year  had  changed  her  whole  char- 
acter. I did  not  perceive  it  at  first,  but  it  was 
soon  made  manifest.  She  loved  gay  assemblies, 
and  did  not  care  whether  I accompanied  her. 

So  within  six  months  after  our  marriage  my 
dream  of  love  was  over.  We  lived  separately, 
not  to  the  world’s  eye,  but  in  fact.  We  occu- 
pied separate  rooms,  seldom  met  in  the  house 
or  in  society,  never  sat  together,  never  folded 
each  other  in  our  arms  as  of  old,  never  pressed 
our  lips  to  each  other’s  checks  or  lips,  never 
looked  kindly  in  each  other’s  eyes.  It  >vas  all 
over,  all  our  young  glad  dreams,  all  our  joyous 
hopes,  all  our  brilliant  fancies.  I sat  long  nights 
alone  in  my  library  when  she  thought  I was  read- 
ing, but  when  I was  struggling  with  the  agony 
of  my  life.  Still  I trusted  hor,  still  I believed 
her  mine  and  only  mine,  still  she  was  magnifi- 
cently beautiful. 

“ One  evening  she  was  to  go  to  a large  party. 

Her  carriage  was  at  the  door,  (met  her  fa  the 
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entry.  How  splendidly  she  looked.  I paused 
in  involuntary  admiration  of  her,  and  she  saw 
it  and  smiled.  I sprang  forward  and  took  her 
hand  in  mine.  She  half  withdrew  it,  and  then 
looked  at  me  searchingly.  She  turned  her  face 
away.  I raised  my  lips  to  hers.  She  gave  me 
her  cheek,  and  trembled  as  I kissed  it.  I saw 
her,  and  remembered  afterward.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  kissed  me  once  on  my  lips  and  was 
gone. 

UI  was  to  go  that  evening  to  see  a friend  ten 
miles  in  the  country,  and,  though  it  was  nine 
o’clock,  I started,  and  drove  my  horses  there 
within  an  hour.  I was  returning  at  one  o’clock, 
the  horses  were  loitering  along.  A heavy  cloud 
was  in  the  west,  and  a storm  was  at  hand,  so  I 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  drove  on  rapidly.  I 
had  not  gone  thns  half  a mile  when  I heard  a 
carriage  coming  furiously  down  the  road  before 
me,  and,  as  it  dashed  by,  a dash  of  lightning 
made  every  thing  as  visible  as  daylight.  I saw 
the  hound  that  was  never  away  from  my  wife’s 
carriage  following  this  one.  It  startled  me.  I 
knew  the  dog  so  well  that  the  fact  of  his  being 
there  was  evidence  beyond  a question  that  his 
mistress  was  there  also.  Like  the  dash  that  had 
revealed  so  much,  another  dash  in  my  soul  re- 
vealed a thousand-fold  more.  I turned  my 
hones  instantly,  and  put  them  to  their  speed. 
There  were  no  such  animals  in  the  county. 

“They  dew  over  the  road.  The  storm  was 
coming,  and  we  were  going  to  meet  it.  Hie 
lightning  dashes  were  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  I saw  the  other  carriage  jnst  ahead.  I 
overtook  it,  and  could  hear  some  one  shout  to 
the  driver  of  it,  and  he  pat  on  his  lash  furious- 
ly. He  used  the  road  adroitly,  keeping  me 
constantly  behind  him.  It  was  a tremendous 
pace,  but  I had  my  horses  well  in  hand,  and  I 
knew  the  road  well  enough  to  know  that  a mile 
ahead  it  crossed  a broad,  desolate  common, 
where  I could  have  a wide  track  upon  which  he 
could  not  keep  ahead  of  me. 

“My  mind  was  in  a tempest  for  the  drst 
-five  minutes  of  that  chase,  and  then  the  tem- 
pest was  over,  and  all  was  calm.  I was  delib- 
erate—-determined.  The  resolution  of  a life- 
time was  done  in  that  brief  space,  and  I set- 
tled back  into  my  seat  and  held  xny  reins  as 
coolly  and  firmly  as  if  I had  been  driving  in  a 
race  with  a friend. 

“As  we  opened  on  the  common,  I could  see 
that  the  pace  was  telling  on  tl ib  horses  ahead  of 
me,  and  I watched  my  chance,  and  took  it.  As 
I flew  alongside  a pistol-ball  went  by  my  head, 
and  I heard  a woman  scream  at  the  same  in- 
stant : the  next  moment  I saw  them  both.  It 
was  she. 


“I  knew  it  when  I saw  the  dog.  I hod  a 
stoat,  strong  'vymgon,  and  I did  not  hesitate. 
The  two  carriages  flew  a hundred  yards,  side  by 
side,  and  then  I locked  the  wheels  together  and 
threw  my  horses  on  their  haunches.  The  other 


themselves,  and  I was  five  minutes  in  recross- 
ing the  common.  Before  I reached  the  hill,  I 
heard  the  long  bay  of  the  hound,  that  most 
mournful  cry  that  signifies  the  grief  of  a dumb 
animal.  It  thrilled  through  me.  The  storm 
was  at  hand.  Again  the  wail  of  the  dog  went 
over  me.  I paused.  Was  she  not  my  wife  ? 

Was  she  not  young,  beautiful,  tempted?  Could 
I let  her  lie  out  in  the  tempest  on  the  ground, 
on  the  lonesome  common  ? Had  she  not  lain 
in  my  arms,  on  my  breast,  on  my  heart  of 
hearts? 

“ I turned  the  horses  into  a thicket  and  went 
hack  on  foot.  I left  the  road  and  took  to  the 
common,  until  I approached  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.  Plash  after  flash  of  lightning  revealed 
to  me  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

“ The  driver  lay  in  the  road,  motionless  and 
apparently  senseless.  George  Gray  lay  near 
him  as  motionless.  She  was  sitting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  track  among  the  fragments  of  the 
carriage,  her  head  bowed  on  her  hands,  her  face 
concealed,  and  I could  see  that  she  shuddered 
constantly. 

“ Then  came  the  tempest,  as  if  the  flood-gates 
of  heaven  were  opened,  bat  she  did  not  move. 

She  was  soaked  with  the  rain.  Her  gay  laces 
hung  around  her  dripping  and  draggled,  but  she 
did  not  move.  The  thunder  was  constant  and 
terrible,  hut  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  it.  I 
thought  only  of  her — not  of  myself — though  I* 
too,  was  standing  unsheltered  in  the  storm.  It 
was  a pitiful  sight  to  look  at  her,  the  child  of 
luxury  and  ease — the  petted,  fondled,  beloved 
one — sitting  in  the  mud  and  mire,  exposed  to 
the  pitiless  rain,  heedless  of  tempest  or  thunder, 
with  all  that  wreck  around  her. 

“ I advanced  to  lift  her  from  her  place.  She 
did  not  heed  my  touch.  She  did  not  start,  nor 
give  any  evidence  that  she  knew  even  that  she 
was  touched.  She  seemed  as  senseless  as  the 
bodies  that  lay  in  the  road  before  her,  and  as  I 
lifted  her  by  main  force  and  held  her  up  on  her 
feet,  her  head  fell  forward  on  her  breast,  and 
her  heavy  breathing  seemed  more  like  sobs  than 
respirations.  I took  her  in  my  arms.  Again, 
once  again,  I felt  as  I had  felt  of  old  when  I 
held  her,  pure  and  uncontaminated,  in  my  anna, 
and  the  same  old  thrill  went  through  me  when 
her  head  fell  on  my  shoulder.  I carried  her 
away  from  them,  through  the  darkness  and 
storm,  half  a mile  over  the  common,  to  my 
wagon,  and  placing  her  in  it,  held  her  with  my 
left  arm,  still  lying  on  my  breast,  as  I drove  fu- 
riously into  the  city. 

“I  carried  her  up  to  her  room,  I undressed 
her  with  my  own  hands,  and  laid  her  in  her  bed. 

She  was  still  silent,  senseless,  dead  all  bat  for 
that  heavy  breathing,  and  the  sobs  at  intervals 
that  seemed  to  hurst  from  her  breast. 

“ I sent  for  my  family  physician,  and  told  him 
all.  No  one  but  he  knew  it,  and  he  agreed  to 
keep  the  secret  and  attend  her  faithfully.  The 
servants  knew  nothing  of  it  till  they  were  roused 
to  wait  on  her,  and  die  whole  affair  was  kept  iu 
profound  silence. 
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“But  she  was  forever  lost;  the  Doctor  told 
me  within  a week  that  the  brain  fever  would 
kill  her  or  leave  her  hopelessly  insane.  In  her 
ravings  she  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  some 
terrible  enemy,  fighting  constantly  with  a fiend, 
and  sometimes  she  would  call  on  me  for  help  in 
piteons  accents  that  pierced  my  brain. 

“At  length  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  lay  for 
weeks  feeble  but  gaining  strength,  and,  as  the 
physician  had  prophesied,  her  intellect  was  gone. 
A year  went  by  with  heavy  wheel.  Oh,  those 
long  days  of  bitterness ! those  nights  of  agony ! 

“Philip,  I never  believed  that  she  was  sinful 
in  heart.  I never  believed  that  she  was  wanton. 
I never  for  an  instant  admitted  to  my  own  soul 
the  idea  that  she  had  meant  to  wrong  me.  I 
could  not  explain  it,  and  she  was  not  able  to 
explain  it  to  me ; but  I believed  in  my  heart 
that  there  was  some  way  of  removing  all  sus- 
picion of  her  guilt,  and  I waited  my  time,  pa- 
tiently, but  in  heavy  woe. 

“ Gray  was  not  heard  of  from  that  day.  The 
driver  of  the  carriage  was  found  dead  on  the 
road.  The  public  accounted  for  the  strange  cir- 
cumstance of  a broken  carriage  and  the  dead 
man  by  supposing  that  a flash  of  lightning-one 
of  those  mysterious  agencies  that  sometimes 
strike  and  leave  no  trace  of  the  blow — had  de- 
stroyed them.  No  one  dreamed  of  connecting 
the  illness  of  the  beautifhl  Mrs.  Granby  with 
that  circumstance. 

“ She  failed  as  the  year  passed.  Her  phys- 
ical strength  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  I 
could  sometimes  see  a corresponding  gain  in 
her  mental  powers.  Once  she  smiled.  She  had 
not  smiled  in  months.  It  was  like  a ray  of  light 
from  heaven  to  me.  I had  watched  her  day 
by  day,  sat  by  her,  talked  to  her,  fondled  her, 
kissed  her,  held  her  on  my  heart  hour  by  hour, 
but  all  in  vain  until  now.  She  had  been  silent, 
idiotic,  until  that  evening,  and  that  smile  was 
to  me  a promise  of  heaven.  She  smiled  when 
I kissed  her  lips.  It  was  a token  that  she  re- 
membered me. 

“I  took  her  up  to  the  old  place,  and  often 
drove  out  with  her,  through  all  those  old  fa- 
miliar scenes.  But  she  did  not  smile  again 
until  a time  of  which  I shall  tell  you. 

“It  was  a summer  evening,  pleasant,  cool, 
and  calm.  Her  nurse  had  walked  out  with  her, 
for  she  was  able  to  walk,  and  they  hod  gone  into 
the  grove  which  was  between  my  house  and  her 
father’s.  I watched  them  from  my  window,  and 
shortly  after  they  disappeared  I observed  at  a 
distance  a man  who  seemed  to  be  going  toward 
the  same  grove.  I always  avoided  having  her 
seen  by  strangers,  and  I started  to  follow  her. 

“ I overtook  them  at  the  very  spot  where  I 
had  first  seen  her  four  years  ago.  As  I walked 
slowly  along  the  memory  of  that  day  grew  on 
me,  and  I recalled  all  the  beauty  and  splendor 
of  my  young  love.  She  was  scarcely  less  beau- 
tiful now,  though  sadly  changed.  I heard  a 
cry  and  rushed  forward.  She  stood  in  the  same 
spot  where  I first  saw  her,  erect,  with  flashing 
eye  tch4<0iand.  A man,  George 
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Gray,  was  at  her  feet,  and  I saw  her  spurn  him 
with  her  foot  He  sprang  up  and  looked  into 
her  face  with  eyes  full  of  rage  and  passion,  and 
at  that  instant  I struck  him.  It  was  a furious 
blow,  and  he  fell  like  a log  ou  the  ground.  And 
at  the  same  moment,  with  a cry  of  terror  and 
delight,  she  sprang  into  my  arms. 

“ All  the  years  were  gone,  fled,  forgotten,  and 
we  were  children  again,  full  of  love,  and  joy, 
and  hope  in  the  old  forest. 

“ She  clung  around  my  neck,  she  wept  in  my 
face,  she  called  me  all  the  old  pet  names,  the 
names  of  endearment  that  we  used  in  former 
days.  We  forgot  the  nurse,  the  crawling  worm 
at  our  feet — every  thing  but  our  wild,  our  over- 
flowing joy. 

“Philip,  eternity  can  not  contain  more  joy 
than  was  compressed  in  that  one  long  embrace. 

“But  she  was  dying.  The  silver  cord  was 
loosened,  and  fast  falling  away.  I carried  her 
home  in  my  arms,  os  I once  before  carried  her. 

She  lay  there  now  clasping  me  close  in  her  em- 
brace, choking  me  with  her  tight  fold,  but  smil- 
ing ever,  smiling  like  an  angel  that  she  was,  and 
silent,  but  happy  beyond  all  words. 

“ That  night  she  told  me  all : how  for  a year 
her  heart  was  estranged  from  me,  and  the 
tempter  whispered  her  on  to  destruction.  How 
she  resisted,  day  by  day,  yet  yielded  insensibly, 
but  never  dreaming  of  sin,  and  firmly  resolved 
never  to  betray  me.  How  all  the  power  of  that 
young  girlish  love  had  returned  to  beguile  her, 
ajid  how  she  had  been  taught  to  look  on  me  ns 
the  stupid  scholar  who  thought  more  of  his 
books  than  of  her,  and  whose  words  of  love 
were  bnt  studied  phrases,  learned  in  volumes  of 
other  men’s  passions.  Yes,  she  confessed  all, 
humbly  but  lovingly,  and  then  told  me  of  that 
last  day. 

“ She  had  dressed  that  night  for  the  party, 
with  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  she  hod  in- 
dulged for  months.  But  my  kiss  in  the  entry, 
and  the  look  of  my  face  and  eyes,  she  said, 
changed  all  the  current  of  her  mind.  As  she 
drove  to  the  assembly  her  love  for  me  began  to 
revive,  and  she  thought  of  turning  back  to  tell 
me  all.  But  I was  to  be  away,  as  she  knew,  # 
and  so  she  went  on.  But  she  made  the  night 
shorter  than  usual,  and  left  early.  As  always 
before,  Gray  was  at  her  side,  but  he  was  not  to 
her  what  he  was  a day  before.  The  whole 
evening  through  her  mind  was  revolving  all  the 
events  of  the  year,  and  she  was  overwhelmed 
with  repentance  and  with  love. 

“ So  she  determined  to  hasten  home  to  me, 
and  in  her  haste  she  did  not  observe  that  her 
carriage  took  another  direction,  until  Gray,  who 
was  at  her  side,  renewed  his  offers  of  love  in  a 
bolder  tone  than  ever  before.  She  told  him 
that  he  insulted  her,  and  he  laughed,  and  threw 
his  arms  around  her.  The  scene*  that  ensued  I 
shall  not  pause  to  relate.  The  tempter  was  foil- 
ed by  her  new-born  resolution,  and  by  my  sud- 
den meeting  them.  The  rest  you  know. 

“ It  was  all  over  now.  One  week  of .heaven 
on  earth,  and  she  was  going  from  me  to  tread 
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the  path  that  lies  in  darkness,  and  alone.  I 
could  not  think  of  it.  I could  not  think  of  that 
beloved  child  ‘ walking  the  cold  and  starless 
road  of  death*  in  solitude.  Where  would  she 
be  when  my  arms  ceased  to  enfold  her?  What' 
company  in  the  silent  land  would  follow  on  her 
footsteps  ? Who  would  look  into  her  eye — into 
her  heart  ? Who  would  guard  her,  care  for  her, 
protect  her?  She  never  walked  alone  here: 
could  she  there  ? She  never,  never  but  once, 
was  out  alone  in  night,  or  gloom,  or  storm,  and 
that  once — how  it  haunted  me ! that  memory 
of  her  sitting  silent  in  the  darkness  and  the 
tempest ! 

“It  came  at  last.  There  was  the  same  old 
smile,  the  some  life-giving  smile  on  her  feat- 
ures, lighting  them  as  with  a gleam  of  glory. 
She  clasped  me  close,  close  in  her  arms.  She 
kissed  my  cheeks,  my  lips,  my  forehead,  my 
neck,  my  hands.  I lay  by  her,  with  my  head 
on  her  pillow ; and  now  we  wept,  and  now  we 
smiled,  now  prayed ; now  lay  still,  silent,  calm, 
but  in  the  stillness  of  unutterable  anguish.  She 
was  radiantly  beautiful ! Angels  in  heaven  are 
not  so  gloriously  beautiful ! And  she — Philip, 
I dare  not  say  again  she  was  an  angel,  or  fit 
companion  for  them — but — look  at  that  portrait 
again,  look  into  that  countenance,  and  tell  me, 
toll  me,  did  God  make  that — all  that — for  dust 
and  woe  ? Oh,  He  must  have  saved  her  1 He 
must  have  heard  that  sobbing  prayer — 1 Christ 
have  mercy,  mercy,  mercy!*  with  which  her 
soul  went  out  into  the  unknown ! 

“ Yes,  she  died.  Still  clinging  to  me— still 
clasping  her  white  round  arms  around  my  neck 
—still  pressing  her  lips,  cold  as  they  grew,  yet 
madly  pressed,  to  mine — still,  with  the  last 
strength  of  love  and  life,  kissing  my  eyelids 
and  my  forehead  with  soft,  quick,  loving,  de- 
spairing kisses — till  a sharp,  swift  pang  passed 
over  her  countenance,  her  grasp  fell  off,  and  her 
head  dropped  heavily  on  the  pillow,  and  my 
wife  was  gone — gone — gone ! 

“ 1 Where  is  she?*  you  [asked  me,  Philip. 
God  knows  where ! 

“ Was  she  not  beautiful?” 

He  sat  looking  at  the  miniature ; and  as  be 
looked  at  it,  I could  have  believed  it  smiled  on 
him  more  lovingly  than  on  me. 

OUR  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 

A RECORD  of  national  triumphs  in  the 
realms  of  thought  is  the  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  American  history,  for  which  wo  are 
indebted  to  the  two  brothers  Duyckinck,  whose 
Encyclopaedia  of  American  Literature  (publish- 
ed by  Charles  Scribner)  shall  supply  us  with  the 
material  of  the  present  article.  Two  large  oc- 
tavo volumes,  recording  the  literary  past  and 
present  of  our  country,  would  6eem  to  indicate 
the  fact  of  a national  literature,  and  give  an  em- 
phatic denial  to  the  assertions  of  those  who, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  material  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  people,  declare  that  we 
have  done  nothing  to  entitle  us  to  a share  in  the 
higher  of  the  world. 


Some  snivelers  have  given  themselves  a great 
deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  about  these  United 
States,  and  poured  out  much  senseless  drivel 
about  the  material  tendencies  of  the  country. 

To  believe  them,  we  are  but  a nation  of  those 
wooden  figures  from  which  Sydney  Smith  tells 
us  that  the  tapping  by  a gimlet  would  only 
result  in  a plentiful  supply  of  dry  sawdust. 
Practical  we  are  undoubtedly,  and  the  intel- 
lectual expression  of  the  country  is  naturally 
modified  by  that  characteristic  of  the  people. 
Literature,  however,  is  a necessity  with  us,  and 
has  been  long  felt  to  be  so,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  securing  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  m the 
past,  an  abundant  supply  of  authors  and  books. 
Obedient  to  a set  of  arbitrary  canons,  there  am 
those  who  may  tell  ns  that  without  an  epk 
poem,  or  some  other  purely  conventional  de- 
ment, there  can  be  no  national  literature ; we, 
however,  do  not  feel  bound  to  submit  to  this 
view.  We  have  books  and  other  writings  which 
express  the  national  thought,  and  these  obviously 
constitute  the  national  literature  of  the  country. 

There  has  been,  undoubtedly,  too  much  con- 
sultation of  the  literary  precedents  of  Europe 
and  conformity  with  their  decisions,  and  too 
little  faith  in  our  own  powers  of  mental  self- 
government  ; but  there  has  been  more  national 
independence  in  this  respect  than  we  have  had 
credit  for.  As  we  study  the  history  of  thought 
in  America,  it  naturally  divides  itself  into 
epochs,  and  wo  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  each  literary  era  is  an  ex- 
pression, more  or  less,  of  the  predominating 
action  of  the  time.  The  colonial,  the  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  present  or  constitutional  pe- 
riods of  history,  are  as  distinctly  marked  on  the 
pages  of  our  tooks  as  they  are  manifest  in  the 
material  and  political  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  country.  Puritanism  is  as  resolute  in  its 
written  theology  as  it  was  faithful  to  its  belief  ' 
at  the  stake.  Freedom  poured  out  its  recorded 
eloquence  with  all  the  courage  that  it  spilled  its 
blood  in  behalf  of  political  right ; and  the  rest- 
less energy  of  a progressive  people  is  no  less 
manifest  in  the  activity  of  the  material  prosper- 
ity than  it  is  in  the  excitement  of  the  profase 
literature  of  the  present  day. 

The  very  earliest  American  writers  show 
themselves  to  have  been  at  once  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  new  circumstances  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Though  modeled 
in  character  under  the  old  forms  of  life  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  no  sooner  do  they  breathe  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  New  World  than  it  seems  to  stir 
their  blood  with  a fresh  impulse.  With  all  die 
reverence  for  the  natural  ties  which  bind  them 
to  the  kindred  thought  of  the  mother  country, 
they  affectionately  expand  their  genius  to  the 
embrace  of  the  rising  beauties  and  rigorous 
youth  of  her  western  child. 

The  first  book  written  in  America  was  die 
translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  by  George 
Sandys.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
Sandys  was  sent  to  America,  hi  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Virginia  colony.  Deep  midst  have 
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been  his  devotion  to  his  classical  affections  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  trials  of  the  early 
colonial  settlement,  he  could  deliberately  con 
over  his  Ovid,  and  so  faithfully,  and  with  such 
sympathetic  poetical  appreciation,  render  it  into 
verse,  that  his  translation  remains  an  English 
classic  to  this  day.  Sandys,  too,  with  all  the 
finished  culture  of  an  advanced  European  civ- 
ilization, was  not  repelled  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
wild  life  of  America,  but  drew  from  its  unkempt 
nature  fresh  illustrations  and  a bolder  imagery. 
In  an  eloquent  poem  he  speaks  of 

nev-ftmnd-out  world,  whose  sober  night 
Takes  from  the  antipodes  her  silent  flight." 

We  are  reminded,  too,  that  America  inspired 
the  good  and  wise  Berkeley  with  the  noblest  of 
his  thoughts,  and  with  that  prophecy  which  our 
self-love  so  warmly  takes  to  heart  and  justifies 
its  ceaseless  quotation : 

44  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.” 
The  American  origin  of  Berkeley’s  famous  AU 
dphvn  s or,  the  Minute  Philosopher , as  its  purpose 
was  to  rebuke  infidelity,  we  may  not  be  too  eager 
to  acknowledge.  Berkeley,  however,  tells  us, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  American  infidel- 
ity was  a fashion,  like  many  other  odious  ones, 
brought  from  Europe.  However  this  may  be, 
the  good  dean  wrote  the  famons  work  under 
the  delicious  shades  of  the  plane  trees  of  New- 
port, his  residence  at  which  place,  with  its  park, 
its  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  its  wind- 
ing stream  of  sweet  and  clear  water,  he  de- 
scribes with  true  pastoral  appreciation.  The 
spot  is  pointed  ont  at  Newport  where  the  Minute 
Philosopher  was  written,  and  fashionable  folly 
now  flutters  where  philosophy  pondered,  on  the 
same  smooth  sand  so  beautifully  described  by 
Berkeley,  where  he  walked,  with  the  ocean  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  wild  broken 
rocks,  intermingled  with  shady  trees  and  springs 
of  water,  till  the  sun  began  to  be  uneasy.  It 
gives  a fine  flavor  to  this  famous  region  of  resort 
to  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  England’s  thinkers  and  best  of  men. 

“ During  his  pleasant  sojourn  in  America  we 
always  hear  of  Berkeley,”  say  the  Messrs.  Duyck- 
inck,  from  whom  we  quote,  “ in  some  amiable 
relation.  He  compliments  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gee, Gabriel  Bernon,  in  a letter  written  in 
French,  on  his  ‘ zeal  for  religion  and  the  glory 
of  God.'  He  preaches  constantly  for  his  friend, 
the  rector  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  James  Honey- 
man,  in  the  pnlpit  which  is  still  there,  while  the 
Quakers  stand,  in  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  in 
the  aisles  to  hear  him ; on  one  occasion  humor- 
ously announcing  that,  *to  give  the  devil  his 
due,  John  Calvin  was  a great  man/  In  com- 
pany with  Smibert,  Colonel  Updike,  and  Dr. 
M’Sparrau,  he  visits  the  Narragansett  Indians. 
To  his  friend,  Daniel  Updike,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  colony,  he  presents  his  ‘ well- 
wrought  silver  coffee-pot,’  still  preserved  as  a 
relic  in  the  family ; and  the  good  bishop's  old- 
fashioned  chair,  * in  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
composed. the  Minute  Philosopher , is  esteemed  as 
7Tv  hei^lopjjiyt  ibis  Oaj  by  Dr.  Coit/  ” 


Berkeley  seemed  to  have  some  brilliant  an- 
ticipations of  the  future  of  Newport,  for  he  de- 
clared that,  in  fifty  years’  time,  every  foot  of 
the  land  would  be  as  valuable  as  in  Cheapside. 
Much  of  his  expectation  has  proved  prophetic ; 
but  his  old  residence  still  remains  a plain  farm- 
house, and  his  library  has  been  turned  into  a 
dairy. 

The  famous  hero,  Captain  John  Smith,  enti- 
tles himself  to  a record  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican literature  by  various  works.  With  his  fa- 
mous adventures  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  American  colonies,  he  has  a 
story  to  tell,  and  tells  it  in  that  spirited  manner 
that  we  would  expect  from  so  stirring  an  adven- 
turer. The  largest  work  of  this,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  the  John  Smiths,  is  his  General  His- 
tory of  Virginia,  in  which  that  notable  incident 
is  described  of  Pocahontas  saving  his  life. 

Raleigh  is  so  identified  by  his  early  interest 
in  the  colonies  with  America,  that  it  is  general- 
ly but  erroneously  supposed  that  he  lauded  in 
Virginia,  but  it  is  a well-ascertained  fact,  that 
he  was  never  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States.  He  was,  however,  during  one 
of  his  voyages,  on  the  coast,  but  bis  land  expe- 
rience on  the  Western  Continent  was  confined 
to  Guiana.  America  but  just  escaped  embalm- 
ment in  the  verse  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who 
once  contemplated  a visit  hither. 

But  we  must  pass  from  those  whose  relations 
with  the  New  World  were  temporary  and  acci- 
dental, from  the  brave  cavaliers  and  gentlemen 
scholars,  whose  spirit  of  adventure  or  intelligent 
curiosity  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  colonists  who  came  to  this  continent 
with  a resolute  determination  to  find  a new 
home.  Among  the  latter,  the  most  character- 
istic thinkers  and  writers  were  the  Puritan  cler- 
gy, who  sought  freedom  of  religious  opinion  in 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  New  World. 

With  all  allowance  for  the  sectarian  bias  of 
Puritanism,  there  is  a resolute  vigor  of  logic 
and  earnestness  of  religious  purpose,  which  car- 
ry with  them  a conviction  of  sincerity  and  truth- 
fulness, in  character  with  a fresh  and  unconven- 
tional state  of  society,  that  compel  the  sym- 
pathy of  eveiy  honest  heart.  When,  moreover, 
we  study  the  early  Puritanical  writers,  we  find 
that  we  have  not  only  the  natural  impulses  of 
pure  hearts,  but  the  cultivated  intellects  of 
learned  men,  for  many  of  them  had  but  ban- 
ished themselves  from  the  world  to  secure  a less 
interrupted  communion  with  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  They  had  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  if  not  the  experience  of  conventional 
society,  and  we  find  them  disciplined  by  vigor- 
ous thinking  and  enriched  with  study. 

These  reflections  reveal  a long  line  of  great 
Puritan  names,  beginning  with  John  Cotton  and 
ending  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  John  Cotton, 

“the  Great  Cotton,”  as  he  is  worthily  termed, 
came  to  America  in  1633,  driven  from  his  home 
by  the  persecution  of  that  inveterate  prelatist 
Laud.  From  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  England,  he  brought  with  him  a ripe 
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scholarship,  os  ho  did  a rigorous  antagonistic 
spirit,  tempered  in  the  fires  of  religious  perse- 
cution. John  Cotton  was  as  uncompromising 
in  his  own  Calyinistic  views  as  the  Arminian 
prelates — from  the  blows  of  whose  heavy  hands 
he  escaped — were  in  their  high-churchism,  and 
his  works  show  a dogmatic  inveteracy  of  prose- 
lytism.  He,  too,  was  for  punishing  heresy  with 
death ; and  he  stood  out  manfully  in  defense  of 
his  rigid  doctrines.  In  his  Bloody  Tenant  wash- 
ed and  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb , he 
struggled  against  the  more  merciful  views  of  the 
tender-hearted  Puritan,  Roger  W illiams.  In  his 
Moat  for  Strong  Men,  as  the  work  was  quaintly 
termed,  he  strove  to  reconcile  the  authority  of 
eivil  government  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Cotton  was  an  esteemed  correspondent  of  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  and  Carlyle,  in  his  famous  biog- 
raphy, recognizes  him  as  “a  painful  preacher, 
oracular  of  high  Gospels  to  England.”  Such 
was  the  reverence  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  gifted  even 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  had  a famous 
inheritor  of  his  name,  of  his  learning,  and  of 
his  Puritanical  fervor,  in  his  eminent  grandson, 
Cotton  Mather. 

Cotton  Mather  44  had  a mountain  of  learning 
and  theology  heaped  upon  his  childhood,”  which 
did  not  weigh  down  his  great  soul,  but  com- 
pelled it  to  an  effort  of  gigantic  vigor.  44  Re- 
member only  that  one  word,  4 Fructuosus,’  ” 
was  his  injunction  to  his  son ; an  advice  he  had 
plenteously  illustrated  by  his  example,  for  could 
he  not  point  to  his  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  printed  works  ? He  was  a scholar  and  a 
glutton  of  books,  and  in  all  he  is  ever  mindful 
of  his  vocation,  to  do  God  service.  There  was 
a quaint  humor  in  many  of  his  writings,  and 
even  in  the  daily  conduct  of  his  life,  which 
proves  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a super- 
fluity of  soul,  which  was  not  thoroughly  book- 
dried  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  dogmatic  theology. 

A certain  quaintness  suited  the  genius  of  Ma- 
ther. We  read  from  the  record  before  us  that 
44  Every  incident  in  life  afforded  him  a text.  He 
had  a special  consideration  for  the  winding  up 
of  his  watch.  As  he  mended  his  firo  he  thought 
of  rectifying  his  life ; the  act  of  paring  his  nails 
warned  him  to  lay  aside  4 all  superfluity  of 
naughtiness ;’  while  4 drinking  a dish  of  tea’  he 
was  especially  invited  to  fragrant  and  grateful 
reflections.  He  appropriated  the  time  while  he 
was  dressing  to  particular  speculations — parcel- 
ing out  a different  set  of  questions  for  eveiy  day 
in  the  week.  On  Sunday  morning  he  comment* 
ed  on  himself  as  pastor ; on  Monday  as  husband 
and  father ; on  Tuesday  he  thought  of  his  rela- 
tions, 4 taking  a catalogue  which  began  with  his 
parents,  and  extended  as  for  as  the  children  of 
his  cousin-germans,’  and,  by  an  odd  distribu- 
tion, interchanging  them  sometimes  with  his  en- 
emies; Wednesday  he  gave  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world ; on  Thurs- 
day he  turned  over  his  religions  society  efforts ; 
Friday  he  devoted  to  the  poor  and  suffering ; and 
Saturday  he  concluded  with  his  own  spiritual 
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interests.  To  these  devout  associations  he  add- 
ed the  most  humorous  turns,  pinning  his  pray- 
ers on  a tall  man,  that  he  might  have  4 high  at- 
tainments in  Christianity on  a negro,  that  he 
might  be  4 washed  white  by  the  Spirit,’  ” etc. 

The  eccentric  humor  that  creams  up  from 
the  naturally  rich  natures  of  many  of  the  vigor- 
ous Puritans  is  a very  6atisfactoiy  vindication  of 
human  nature.  Notwithstanding  the  asceticism 
of  their  religious  opinions,  they  arc  resolved  not 
to  be  cheated  of  man’s  prerogative  of  a smile. 

It  is  true  they  so  far  compromise  the  matter  with 
their  conscience  as  to  surround  their  wit  with  an 
odor  of  sanctity,  in  order  to  exorcise  all  its  pro- 
fanity. They  never  laugh  except  with  their  faces 
so  little  discomposed  that  they  may  at  once  poll 
a decent  face,  and  end  with  a prayer  or  exhor- 
tation. Punning  was  a sort  of  mania  with  the 
early  Puritan  writers.  Mather  often  indulges 
in  this  equivocal  wit;  for  example,  he  says, 44 Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Stone,  which  glori- 
ous triumvirate  coming  together,  made  the  poor 
people  in  the  wilderness,  at  their  coming,  to  say 
that  the  God  of  heaven  had  supplied  them  with 
what  would  in  some  sort  answer  their  three  great 
necessities : Cotton  for  their  clothing , Hooker  for 
their  fishing,  and  Stone  for  their  building”  One 
old  Puritan  worthy,  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  of  whom 
thore  is  a spirited  account  in  the  44  Encyclope- 
dia,” puns  by  the  page,  nay  more,  by  the  chap- 
ter, at  the  time.  He  had  something  more  in 
him  than  small  jokes,  or,  we  may  rest  assured, 
he  wTould  never  have  been  so  much  esteemed  by 
that  admirable  wit  and  chorch  historian,  Fuller. 

In  a quaint  satirical  address  to  the  44  London 
Tradesmen  turned  Preachers,”  we  read  pun  after 
pun,  crackling  off  like  so  many  Chinese  crockets. 

44  Marmalade,”  he  says,  44  may  marre  my  lady9 
my  lady,  me  it  shall  not.”  44  if  sugar-plums  lead 
the  van,  scouring  pills  will  challenge  the  tear.” 

44  The  cobbler  must  not  go  beyond  his  lsot  by 
seeking  to  be  one  of  the  first,”  and  so  on,  chap- 
ter after  chapter. 

But  to  return  to  Mather.  With  all  the  un- 
doubted excellence  of  the  man,  and  the  purity 
of  Ills  Christian  spirit,  he  had  a grim  scent  for 
the  blood  of  a witch,  and  worried  those  poor 
devils  who  suffered  at  Salem  to  their  death 
He  had  a morbid  dyspeptic  tendency,  readily 
perverted  by  the  superstition  of  his  age,  which 
changed  men  from 

44  Their  natures,  and  pw  farmed  fccnUtos 
To  monstrous  quality.*’ 

There  is  no  man  American  literature  has  rea- 
son to  be  prouder  of  than  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  last  and  finest  product  of  the  old  Puritanism 
of  America.  Dugald  Stew  art,  the  intellectnal 
philosopher,  acknowleged  that  in  logical  acute- 
ness and  subtlety  he  does  not  yield  to  any  disput- 
ant bred  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  The  critic 
Hazlitt,  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  mind, 
says  of  Edwards,  that  the  Americans,  having  pro- 
duced him,  need  not  despair  of  their  metaphy- 
sicians. All  this  force  of  logic,  and  weight  of 
oigumentative  power,  were  associated  with  a 
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delicate  organization  and  a nervous  sensibility, 
which  caused  him  to  shrink  from  the  rude  con- 
tact of  the  world.  As  a preacher,  his  voice  was 
weak  and  thin,  and  his  manner  quiet  and  retreat- 
ing ; he,  however,  was  effective  from  the  pulpit, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  his  having  been 
suddenly  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  Whit- 
field, the  impulsive  orator  of  the  multitude.  Ed- 
wards rose  before  an  assembly  disappointed  of 
their  favorite,  and  commenced  to  read,  in  a quiet 
manner,  his  discourse  of  the  day.  The  audience 
were  soon  hushed,  and,  before  they  were  aware, 
charmed.  They  rose  one  after  another,  until 
finally  the  whole  crowd  stood  up  together,  and 
pressed  forward  toward  the  preacher,  until  sobs 
burst  from  the  throng.  “ It  was,”  says  the  de- 
scriber  of  the  incident,  “the  power  of  fearful 
argument”  We  confess  a power  in  many  of 
these  famous  Puritans  like  the  strength  of  con- 
science binding  us  to  truth  and  to  God. 

In  historical  sequence  we  pass  to  revohition- 
ary  times ; and,  although  this  was  a period  of 
action,  we  find  it  asserting  itself  in  vigorous 
thought  and  literary  expression.  Prom  the  more 
familiar  political  philosophy  and  eloquent  utter- 
ance in  which  the  Washingtons,  Franklins,  Ham- 
iltons,  and  Adamses  spoke  the  word  of  freedom 
with  power,  as  they  wielded  the  sword  in  the 
battle  with  effect,  we  pass  to  what  more  essen- 
tially belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  Revolution. 

We  welcome  with  gratitude  the  revival  of 
the  memory  of  a poet  of  the  Revolution — Philip 
Freneau.  A well-considered  biography  and  ju- 
dicious critical  analysis  bring  freshly  before  ns 
die  man  and  his  works.  From  a pen-and-ink 
sketch  contributed  by  our  learned  townsman, 
Dr.  Francis,  whose  extended  and  perennial  lit- 
erary sympathies  nnite  the  past  and  the  present, 
we  can  catch  a glance  of  Freneau  as  he  was  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year.  He  was  somewhat  be- 
low the  ordinary  height,  in  person  thin  yet  mus- 
cnlar,  with  a firm  step,  though  a little  inclined 
to  stoop;  his  countenance  wore  traces  of  care, 
yet  brightened  with  intelligence  as  he  spoke; 
he  was  mild  in  ennneiation,  neither  rapid  nor 
alow,  bnt  clear,  distinct,  and  emphatic.  His 
forehead  was  rather  beyond  the  medium  eleva- 
tion, his  eyes  a dark  gray,  occupying  a socket 
deeper  than  common ; his  hair  must  have  once 
been  beautiful — it  was  now  thinned,  and  of  an 
iron  gray.  He  was  free  of  all  ambitious  dis- 
plays; his  habitual  expression  was  pensive.  His 
dress  might  have  passed  for  that  of  a farmer. 
New  York,  the  city  of  his  birth,  was  his  most 
interesting  theme;  his  collegiate  career  with 
Madison  next.  The  story  of  many  of  his  occa- 
sional poems  was  quite  romantic.  As  he  had 
at  command  types  and  a printing-press,  when 
an  incident  of  moment  in  the  Revolntion  oc- 
curred he  would  retire  for  composition  or  find 
shelter  under  the  shade  of  some  tree,  indite  his 
lyrics,  repair  to  the  press,  set  up  his  types,  and 
issue  his  productions. 

Our  native  poet  has  not  been  remembered 
by  his  countrymen  until  now,  as  his  genius, 
warm4g_j4£§}i  trqk  patriotic  fervor,  deserved. 


His  poems  glow  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  his  lyrics  move  with  the  stir  of  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  sparkle  with  the  flash  of  the 
sword,  and  send  up  shouts  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm. But  not  only  did  the  impulse  of  revolu- 
tionary ardor  stir  the  blood  of  the  patriot-poet, 
but  contemplation  raised  his  genius  to  the  loft- 
ier themes  of  true  poesy.  Some  of  his  verses 
show  a rare  gift  of  fancy,  as  delicate  as  the  early 
blush  of  morning  light  upon  an  opening  flower. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed  a warm  admiration 
of  Freneau’s  verses  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw, 
which  he  had  by  heart,  and  which,  having  acci- 
dentally found  in  a magazine,  he  was  anxious 
to  know  the  authorship  of ; and,  when  he  was 
told,  he  remarked  that  the  poem  was  as  fine  a 
thing  as  there  is  of  the  kind  in  the  language ; 
nor  has  he  disdained  to  borrow  a line  from  the 
admired  American  poet,  which  he  has  set  as  a 
rare  jewel  in  his  “ Marmion,”  where  it  glitters : 

“ And  snatch'd  the  spear  but  left  the  ahkfld 
while  in  Freneau's  verses  it  appears  in  its  orig- 
inal beauty : 

“They  took  the  8pe*r— but  left  the  shield.** 

The  fastidious  Campbell,  too,  has  taken  from 
the  American  poet  the  line : 

“ The  hunter  and  the  deer— a shade.** 

Philip  Freneau  was  bom  in  Frankfort  Street, 
New  York,  January  2,  1T52 ; he  was  a graduate 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1771,  having 
been  in  the  same  class  with  President  Madison. 
During  the  Revolution  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  British,  and  suffered  the  horrors  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Ship,  which  he  remembered 
in  his  Cantos  from  a Prison  Ship . He  became, 
subsequently,  a sailor,  journalist,  and  an  office- 
holder, under  Jefferson,  with  the  paltry  pittance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a year.  Dur- 
ing the  visit  of  Genet,  the  representative  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  Government  to  the  United 
States,  Freneau  became  a great  advocate  of 
France,  and  annoyed  Washington  by  his  assaults 
on  his  administration.  There  was  “ thnt  rascal 
Freneau,”  he  said,  “sent  him  three  of  his  pa- 
pers every  day,  as  if  he  would  become  the  dis- 
tributor of  them,  an  act  in  which  ho  could  see 
nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult  him.” 
Per  contra,  “ His  paper  has  saved  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  fast  falling  into  monarchy,’* 
were  the  words  of  the  democratic,  French-loving 
Jefferson. 

Freneau  was,  on  December  18th,  1882,  found 
dead  in  a bog  meadow,  where  he  had  got  lost 
and  mired  in  an  attempt  to  find  his  way  home 
during  a dark  night ; and  the  Monmouth  (N.  J.) 
Inquirer  closes  the  statement  of  his  death  with 
the  eulogy:  “The  productions  of  his  pen  ani- 
mated his  countrymen  in  the  darkest  days  of 
’78,  and  the  effusions  of  his  muse  cheered  the 
desponding  soldier  as  he  fought  the  battles  of 
freedom.” 

We  should  like,  in  passing,  to  do  honor  to 
Dennie,  the  first  American  author  by  profes- 
sion ; to  Joel  Barlow,  the  author  of  the  Colum - 
biad  and  the  Hasty  Pudding  / to  Trumbull,  whoso 
McFingal  Timothy  Dwight  preferred  to  Hwli- 
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bras;  to  Dwight  himself,  and  to  others  who 
fairly  claim  a recognition,  and  who  have  been 
worthily  embalmed  in  an  American  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Literature.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
careful  research  of  these  volumes,  we  may  state 
that  the  authors  have  fished  up  from  oblivion 
Phyllis  Wheatley’s  poem  and  letter  to  Washing- 
ton, which  Sparks  confesses  to  have  eluded  even 
the  diligence  of  his  investigations. 

There  is  a speciality  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Revolutionary  BalladLiteratnre,  which  our  read- 
ers will  thank  us  for  noting,  and  accept,  we  are 
sore,  with  pleasure  some  of  its  attractive  points. 
There  is  much  simple,  earnest  feeling  in  these 
effusions,  and  a stir  which  cheers  the  heart  like 
a trumpet.  We  quote  several  stanzas  from  a 
ballad,  which,  apart  from  their  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  emotion  of  the  times,  throw  a glim- 
mer of  light  upon  the  historical  tradition  of 
Washington  shedding  tears  in  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island : 

“But  oh!  the  bloody  scene 
I now  will  write ; 

Long  Island  I do  moon, 

Where  was  the  fight, 

Where  eur  bravo  men  did  die, 

Fighting  for  liberty, 

No  succor  could  come  nigh 
For  their  relief 

“Here  valiant  men  did  bleed. 

And  fell  a prey; 

Here  tyrants  did  sucoeed 
And  win  the  day ; 

It  was  by  Tories’  art. 

Who  took  the  tyrants'  part. 

We  yet  do  feel  the  smart 
Of  that  base  crew. 

“Bravo  Washington  did  say, 

Alas ! Good  God  I 
Brave  men  I’ve  lost  to-day, 

They’re  in  their  blood. 

His  grief  ho  did  express. 

To  see  them  in  distress; 

His  tears  and  hands  witness 
lie  lov’d  his  men." 

There  is  a curious  Tory  efftision,  which,  al- 
though its  author  must  have  been  gibbeted,  or, 
at  least,  tarred  and  feathered,  has  somehow  es- 
caped the  fire  of  persecution,  and  we  now  find 
it  published  for  the  first  time.  The  patriotism 
which  had  found  lofty  expression  in  the  first 
liberty-pole  in  the  country,  erected  in  the  Fields 
at  New  York,  in  that  portion  of  the  present 
Park  between  the  west  end  of  the  City  Hall 
and  Broadway,  excited  all  the  ire  of  a contem- 
porary’s Toryism,  which  he  finds  vent  for  in  a 
half  dozen  couplets,  the  last  of  which  jingles 
thus: 

“Then  away,  ye  pretenders  to  freedom,  away. 

Who  strive  to  cajole  us  in  hopes  to  betray ; 

Leave  the  pole  for  tho  stroke  of  tho  lightning  to  serer. 

And  huzza  for  King  George  and  our  country  forever  1” 

This,  with  some  other  cognate  verses,  is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  as  we  are  told,  from 
a rare  copy,  upon  which  were  written,  in  the 
hand  of  the  antiquarian  collector,  these  words : 
“ This  paper  was  found  under  the  front  doer  of 
a great  many  houses  in  New  York  on  the  mom- 

Di  M 1770  " 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  readere  wkh  proof  of  an  honor- 
able though  humble  descent  for  onr  adopted 
child,  Yankee  Doodle.  The  tune  has,  we  am 
aware,  been  claimed  as  the  composition  of  one 
Dr.  Shackbnrg  of  the  British  army ; but  he  don’t 
deserve  the  credit,  for  the  wicked  wits  of  Charles 
the  Second  whistled  it  in  the  ears  of  the  NeD 
Gwynnes  of  the  rollicking  times  of  that  merry 
monarch,  and  we  find  it  jingling  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a song  on  a famous  lady  of 
easy  virtue  in  those  days : 

“Lucy  Lockot  lost  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  It ; 

Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  ft, 

But  the  binding  round  it" 

Bnt  this  is  only  the  tune ; the  authors,  with 
an  instinct  which  belongs  to  their  ancestral 
Dutch  descent,  trace  back  to  Holland  the  origin 
of  our  adopted  child,  Yankee  Doodle,  whose 
roguish  liveliness  has  made  him  a universal 
favorite.  A song  in  use  among  the  Dutch  la- 
borers trolls  out  thus : 

“Yankerdidel,  doodel  Sown, 

DideL,  dndel  Lanier; 

Yaake  viver,  voover  vown, 

Botermilk  uud  Tanthnr.” 

Yankee  Doodle  probably  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower,  aboard  of  which  he  smuggled  himself  no 
doubt,  hid  away  in  the  profane  reminiscences  of 
some  late  Puritan  convert,  and  thus  unexpect- 
edly got  admitted  into  the  reputable  company 
of  psalms  and  spiritual  songs.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly improved  by  the  Puritan  companion- 
ship, and,  like  many  a jolly  beggar  coming  to 
the  country,  has  turned  out  a very  respectable 
citizen,  and  deserves  to  stick  the  feather  in  his 
cap. 

If  we  could  have  onr  own  way,  we  should  pre- 
fer to  linger  among  the  worthies  of  the  past,  for 
whose  company  we  confess  a strong  liking;  and 
we  consider  that  one  of  the  best  influences  of 
the  work  before  us,  will  be  the  probable  revival 
of  a taste  for  the  more  sober,  thoughtful  litera- 
ture of  past  times.  We  are  all  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  literary  stimulants  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  domain  of  literature  would 
almost  seem  to  require  a Maine  Law  to  restrict 
us  within  the  bounds  of  temperance. 

There  is  naturally,  however,  a desire  to  know 
all  we  can  learn  about  our  contemporaries,  and 
as  we  have  abundant  means  before  us  of  grati- 
fying the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  we  shall  pick 
out  a plum  here  and  there,  to  tickle  their  pal- 
ates, and  give  them  a foretaste  of  the  fruit.  In 
an  account  of  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  South 
Carolina  College,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
that  institution — an  Englishman  who,  like  Priest- 
ley his  friend,  came  to  this  country  to  cany  out 
his  republican  theories  in  the  practice  of  Amer- 
ican politics,  of  which  he  finally  got  such  a dose 
that  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  taken  in  a suf- 
ficient stock  of  early  democracy  to  last  him — we 
find  some  fresh  anecdotes  about  some  memor- 
able personages.  Cooper’s  enthusiastic  sympa- 
thy with  the  French  Revolution  carried  liiai  over 
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to  Paris,  in  company  with  Watt,  the  son  of  the 
famous  philosopher  and  engineer,  James  Watt, 
and  his  experiences  there,  which  are  full  of  in- 
terest, are  given  as  recorded  by  his  friend  Col- 
onel MKUord,  of  Sooth  Carolina.  Dr.  Cooper 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
pany of  many  memorable  personages,  not  only 
in  France  but  in  England,  and  in  his  octogena- 
rian days  drew  freely  in  his  pleasant  talk  from 
the  memory  of  his  early  life.  Here  is  a remin- 
iscence of  Boswell : 

“Boswell  was  the  greatest  fool  I ever  knew. 
He  was  a real  idiot.  I am  sure  I have  a right 
to  say  so.  He  came  to  Lancaster  Assizes  once 
when  I was  there.  He  took  his  seat  at  the  bar, 
and  Park,  Sir  Samnel  Romilly,  myself,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  subscribed  three  guineas  upon 
a brief,  and  docketed  a feigned  issue,  and  sent 
a fellow  to  employ  him.  He  received  the  brief 
and  the  three  guineas,  and  when  the  cose  was 
called,  he  rose  at  the  bar,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  whole  Court ; yet  he  proceeded  to 
open  the  cose,  which  the  Court  soon  understood, 
and  on  some  pretense  postponed  the  affair.  He 
staid  in  the  same  house  with  us,  and  drank  two 
or  three  bottles  of  port  and  got  drunk."  Burke 
was  also  an  acquaintance  of  Cooper’s,  whom  he 
pronounces  “ the  most  excessive  talker  he  ever 
knew,  and  at  times  very  tiresome."  Cooper’s 
long  life — which  did  not  terminate  until  1840 — 
brings  him  within  contemporary  times ; but  he 
more  properly  perhaps  belongs  to  an  earlier 
period,  and  might  have  been  classed  with  Paine 
and  Priestley — men  of  kindred  opinions,  and, 
like  him,  refugees  from  England — both  of  whom 
eome  in  for  their  appropriate  share  of  notice  in 
the  Encyclopaedia. 

The  cherished  name  of  Irving  presents  itself 
naturally  as  the  foremost  of  our  living  authors, 
and  we  have  the  fullest  account  of  him  and  his 
fiunily,  and  the  most  authentic  ever  published. 
Of  the  four  elder  brothers  of  Washington  Ir- 
ving, three  were  more  or  less  remarkable  for 
their  literary  tastes.  William  was  a merchant, 
but  a man  of  wit  and  refinement,  and  one  of 
the  contributors  to  “Salmagundi;”  where  he 
generally  appears  as  the  humorous  poet.  Many 
a clever  verse  was  ground  out  of  the  “ Mill  of 
Pindar  Cockloft,”  and  duly  digested  by  the 
greediness  of  the  public.  Here  are,  however, 
some  lines  of  his  which  have  never  before  now 
got  farther  than  the  domestic  storehouse,  and 
are  presented,  for  the  first  time,  fresh  from  the 
memory  of  the  author  of  the  “ Sketch  Book 


44 4 Sir,’  said  & barber  to  & thing  going  by  bis  shop, 

• Sir/  sold  he,  4 will  you  stop 

And  be  shaved ? for  I see  you  are  lathered  already: 

I’ve  a swoet  going  razor,  and  a band  that  is  steady/ 

4 Sir,  damme  I’  said  the  creature  standing  on  two  feet, 
4 Damme,  Sir,  do  you  intend  to  bore  one  in  the  street  ? 
Don't  you  see  that  d la  mode  de  Cockney , I am 
shaved  and  drest  ?' 

4 Lord!  Sir/  said  the  barber,  4 1 protest, 

I took  that  load  of  hair,  and  meal,  and  lard. 

That  lies  about  your  mouth  to  be  a lathered  beard.* 
This  fahion  of  lathered  whiskers  and  a rat*s  tail  be- 


Digitize:  X? 


that  you  can  And. 


And  what  makes  it  more  ojus  to  me,  is  that 
It’s  a sure  sign  of  a Tory  or  thairry-tfuck  cat 
Tor  mark  it  when  you  will,  I assert  it  before  yc, 
j The  larger  the  whisker,  the  greater  the  Tory.'* 

Those  were  certainly  cheerful  times  when 
the  merchant  relieved  the  dull  routine  of  count- 
ing-house life  with  the  refined  pleasures  of  a 
commerce  with  the  muses.  The  second  broth- 
er, Peter  Irving,  was  a student  of  medicine,  and 
thus  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor ; but  he  de- 
voted himself  to  journalism,  and  was  the  Editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle*  The 
first  attempts  at  literature  of  Washington  Irving 
were  contributed  to  this  newspaper  in  the  form 
of  theatrical  criticisms  and  social  satires,  under 
the  signature  of  44  Jonathan  Old  Style.”  The 
brother,  the  Judge,  John  T.  Irving,  also  occa- 
sionally wrote  for  the  Doctor’s  newspaper.  With 
the  name  of  Washington  Irving  are  naturally 
associated  those  of  Cooper,  who  so  long  divided 
with  him  the  literary  honors  of  the  nation ; Paul- 
ding, his  early  associate,  and  Washington  All- 
ston,  his  faithful  friend  and  companion  in  his 
London  experiences — all  of  whom  meet  with  a 
genial  recognition  in  the  work  of  the  Messrs. 
Duyckinck. 

That  history  should  be  a characteristic  de- 
partment of  the  literature  of  a new  country 
would  hardly  be  expected,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less that  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  tri- 
umphs have  been  effected  by  the  American 
mind.  There  are  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Ticknor, 
Parkman,  and  Hildreth,  who  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  the  imputation  of  a want  of  reverence 
for  the  past,  and  prove  that  there  is  no  such 
exclusive  devotion  to  the  material  present  as 
has  been  imputed  to  the  Americans.  We  have, 
however,  but  space  for  this  grateful  recognition 
of  their  services  to  the  country. 

Our  poets,  Bryant,  Halleek,  Longfellow,  and 
others,  claim  our  obeisance;  our  novelists, 
Brown,  Hawthorne,  and  their  companions,  de- 
serve a respectful  recognition ; our  miscellane- 
ous writers,  whose  name  is  legion,  should  have 
a welcome  shout  were  wo  as  full  in  voice  as 
they  are  in  numbers ; and  as  for  the  lady-au- 
thors, we  reserve  them  for  a quiet  tete-a-tete,  as 
more  becoming  than  having  a loud  talk  with 
them  in  a crowd  of  the  other  sex. 


A DAY-DREAM. 

T71ROM  the  hall-door  here,  the  first  object  which 
J-  strikes  the  eye,  beyond  the  lawn,  is  a mag- 
nificent field  of  clover,  yet  but  slightly  touched 
with  frost,  and  all  illuminated  with  the  soft 
golden  rays  of  the  god  of  day,  now  sinking  down 
luxuriously  into  a couch  of  crimson  clouds.  Be- 
yond the  clover  is  a field  of  fallow  ground,  whose 
mellow-brown  gives  a pleasing  variety  to  the 
landscape.  Still  farther  on  come  woods  and 
brown  stubble  fields — now  growing  gray  as  the 
autumn  is  waning — and  above  all,  in  the  dis- 
tance, rise  majestically  the  lofty  Alleghanies. 

It  is  sunset  in  October — and  what  do  not  these 
words  convey?  The  brilliant  orb  has  run  his 
daily  course,  and  now  he  is  crraduallv  descend. 
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ing,  to  light  another  hemisphere,  amidst  his  ret- 
inue of  gorgeous  attendants.  Gold  and  crimson 
mingle  well,  especially  in  the  sunset.  Far  over 
there  in  the  distance  is  a solitary  tree — a noble 
oak — which  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  a cen- 
tury’s storms.  To  this  patriarch  of  the  forest  I 
often  turn  my  steps  at  the  soft  hour  of  sunset ; 
and  when  there  I often  find  myself  indulging  in 
the  wildest  of  fancies,  or  dipping,  in  memory, 
into  the  long  past,  or,  perchance,  wandering  into 
the  dreamy  future,  speculating  upon  the  destinies 
of  men  around  me,  and  of — myself. 

The  path  leading  to  this  tree,  where  I humor 
my  day-dreams,  is  not  a difficult  one ; there  are 
no  stones,  no  fences  in  the  way,  but  all  is  smooth 
— it  is  a delightful  walk.  And  even  so  is  our 
childhood.  From  the  time  we  first  see  the  light, 
until  we  commence  our  dreams  of  the  future 
and  begin  to  cherish  memories  of  the  past,  we 
have  no  bitter  regrets,  no  deep-rooted  sorrows 
—all  is  joyous. 

And  now  I have  reached  the  foot  of  the  great 
old  century  oak,  and  forthwith  I commence  a 
dream.  First  I penetrate  into  the  past  with  a 
wondering  step ; but  soon  return,  as  one  who 
h as  lost  his  way,  and  commence  groping  into 
the  light  and  shadow  of  the  dim  future.  What 
various  scenes  has  this  tree  passed  through  ! 
How  many  of  our  ancestors  have  stood  beneath 
its  wide-spreading  branches,  and  perchance 
dreamed  os  I dream  now.  Those  dreams  of 
the  past  and  future,  when  the  present  has  no 
existence,  are  for  sweeter  than  any  reality  in 
life.  In  the  past  your  dream  is  sometimes 
shadowed  by  scenes  of  sorrow,  but  not  so  ifc  the 
future. 

My  dream  returns,  and  I am  soon  in  the  far- 
distant  years  of  futurity.  What  a happy  life  I 
will  lead  with  Kate ! I have  long  felt  the  in- 
fluence, and  reveled  in  the  sunshine  of  boy-love 
— youthful  adoration  1 Why  do  I love  Kate  ? 
I can  not  tell ; I only  wonder  that  every  body 
does  not  love  her.  That  bland  smile,  those 
heavenly  eyes,  and  that  angel-like  voice — the 
Silvery  laughter  which  gushes  sparkling  forth — 
all  these  have  wrought  their  effect  upon  me. 

I wonder  if  Kate  loves  me  ? But  no— alas ! 
I am  wandering  again  into  the  past.  6he  does 
Hot  love  me.  Those  bright  plans  which  I so  de- 
lighted to  dwell  upon  are  no  more. 

In  company  I would  never  show,  in  my  lan- 
guage, at  least,  that  Kate  held  any  place  in  my 
heart.  But  did  I think  that  there  was  no  lan- 
guage in  the  eye?  Can  not,  and  do  not  eyes 
speak  a silent  language,  and  are  they  not  for 
more  eloquent  than  the  lips  can  be  ? Ah ! love 
is  an  unconcealable  passion.  My  eyes  said, 
“ Kate,  I am  rapt  up  in  you  P and  my  lips  said, 
u It  is  absolutely  ridiculous  to  say  I am  in  love 
with  Kate.” 

I was  singularly  constant  (and  now  my  dream 
rambles  into  the  past  and  future  in  turn).  I 
loved  Kate  for  years  with  a devotion  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  I knew  nothing  of  her  feelings 
toward  me ; I had  never  seen  her  alone.  What 
bright  j&ougtyft  ef[a  future,  made  joyous  by  the 


union  of  our  destinies,  have  occupied  my  mind, 
and  here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  very  oak ! Then 
my  dreams  were  all  brilliant ; but  alas ! would 
that  I had  never  seen  that  day ! 

I was  at  the  Barony — a fine  old  country  man- 
sion in  Virginia — spending  a few  days,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  seat  of  another  relation, 
where  Kate  was  sojourning. 

I heard  that  Kate  was  anxious  to  see  me, 
and  was  soon  on  my  way  to  Alnwick.  I was 
in  ecstasies!  I found  Kate,  Cousin  Sue,  and 
all,  looking  beautiful,  but  Kate ! sbe  was  look- 
ing more  angelic  than  I ever  saw  her  before. 

She  wore  a thoughtful  expression,  not  quite 
melancholy.  I thought  her  manner  to  me  was 
cold,  and  suggested  as  much  to  Cousin  Sue. 

She  told  me  that  I was  mistaken,  that  Kate 
really  loved  me.  This  cheered  me  beyond 
every  thing  I had  ever  heard.  For  a long  time 
I could  not  get  an  opportunity  to  converse  with 
her  alone,  but  at  last  it  came.  I saw  her,  one 
evening,  sitting  alone  nnder  a moss -covered 
rock  overhanging  a magnificent  sheet  of  water 
— a most  romantic  spot.  She  was  gazing  va- 
cantly at  the  sunset ; for  it  was  this  same  hour 
at  which  I am  recalling  these  memories  of  the 
past.  * 

I approached  her,  and,  sitting  at  her  feet,  I 
took  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and  pressing  it  to 
my  lips,  commenced  to  talk  with  her.  We  talked 
of  weddings ! 

I led  from  this  to  the  time  of  weddings.  Kate 
preferred  this  same  beautiful  October,  with  its 
golden  sunsets.  At  last  I poured  out  my  real 
feelings,  my  very  soul,  in  a passionate  flow  of 
words,  and  Kate  kept  gazing  at  the  sunset  I 
saw  a tear  steal  to  the  corner  of  her  eye ; but 
she  quickly  brushed  it  away,  and  after  on  effort 
spoke. 

Her  words  tore  my  heart 

She  said  that  it  had  long  grieved  her  to  see 
my  love — for  she  had  seen  it  in  my  eves.  She 
could  never  love  me  but  as  a very  dear  friend, 
and  thought  I had  best  try  and  forget  her,  or  at 
least  remember  her  only  in  the  light  of  a friend. 

My  eyes  grew  dim — my  bosom  heaved — I 
bowed  my  head  upon  my  hand,  and  was  silent. 

Kate  said  it  was  painful  to  her  to  prolong  the 
conversation,  and  we  had  better  part  I took 
her  hand  again  in  mine,  and  told  her  that  I 
hod  not  anticipated  a refusal  from  her;  hot 
since  I had  been  mistaken,  we  would  never 
meet  again.  Good-by  ! 

And  I covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

Kate  rose  and  left  me,  disappearing  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  I heard  her  sobbing.  The  sun 
was  fast  sinking  to  rest,  even  as  it  is  now.  My 
hopes  were  dead,  and  they  are  dead  still. 

* * # * # 

The  sun  is  gone,  and  I am  still  standing  out 
under  the  century-oak.  I am  surrounded  by 
darkness — the  darkness  of  despair.  My  life  is 
all  one  eternal  shade.  I have  no  light  to  cheer 
me.  My  future  is  clouded.  But  even  as  that 
glorious  orb  will  rise  again  to-morrow  mom 
with  redoubled  brilliancy,  will  not  the  darkness 
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of  my  life  be  cleared  away  ? Sorely  the  light 
of  my  existence  has  not  been  extinguished  for* 
ever. 

No!  After  a brief  period  of  darkness,  that 
sun  will  rise  again  with  renewed  and  youthful 
vigor,  and  will  rekindle  the  lights  which  hare 
cheered  me  in  life,  and  I will  be  as  happy  as 
before. 

• « « « * 

I am  cheerful  again,  and  retrace  my  steps 
through  the  darkness  to  the  Barony. 

My  day-dream  is  ended ! 

THE  LITTLE  CHORISTER.  , 

L 

niHAT  day,  Ange  was  very  sad.  He  felt  his 
-L  heart  heavy  within  him,  it  was  so  sad  to  be 
on  orphan — so  lone  in  the  world,  with  nobody 
to  love  him.  It  was  true  Father  Mathurin  was 
very  kind  to  him ; but  then  he  did  not  take  much 
notice  of  Ange,  for  he  was  every  little  boy ; and 
old  Jeannette  was  really  cross,  and  scolded  him 
almost  every  day,  in  spite  of  every  thing  he  did 
to  please  her.  How  different  it  was  with  the 
other  boys  of  the  choir:  they  had  all  homes, 
and  mothers  to  love  and  tend  them,  and  sisters 
to  play  with.  Guillaume  had  a brother,  a sol- 
dier, who  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  told  him 
wonderful  stories  of  foreign  parts  when  he  went 
home  from  the  choir,  and  showed  him  his  sword 
and  his  gun,  and  taught  him  how  he  should  use 
them  if  he  lived  to  be  a man.  Little  Charles 
had  a sister  who  sung,  and  taught  him  to  sing 
his  part  so  well  in  the  choir,  that  Father  Mathu- 
rin praised  him  above  all  other,  and  made  him 
lead  the  others.  Poor  Ange ! He  had  no  broth- 
er, no  sisters.  He  lived  with  Father  Mathurin 
and  old  Jeannette,  who  took  no  thought  of  tell- 
ing stories  to  amuse  him,  and  no  one  helped 
him  with  his  lessons,  so  that  he  was  often  in 
disgrace,  though  he  tried  to  do  well,  and  loved 
Father  Mathurin  veiy  much,  and  wished  to 
please  him. 

This  day,  Ange  thought  more  than  ever  on 
all  these  things.  Jeannette  had  been  unusually 
cross ; and  the  lessons  he  had  to  learn  seemed 
as  if  they  would  not  stay  properly  in  his  head. 
It  had  been  a very  difficult  mass  that  morning, 
and  Ange  felt  that  he  was  singing  wrong.  He 
thought  Father  Mathurin’s  eyes  were  fixed  se- 
verely upon  him  all  the  time,  and  the  whole 
church  seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  discord  of 
his  little  voice. 

Accordingly,  when  Ange  went  with  the  other 
boys  to  the  evening  service,  his  large  eyes  were 
red  with  weeping,  and  there  was  something  very 
like  despair  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

It  was  a very  beautiful,  sacred-looking  place, 
that  old  Cathedral,  those  high  Gothic  arches  of 
sad-colored  stone,  now  and  then  tinged  with 
beautiful  colors  from  the  sun’s  rays  through  the 
windows  of  many-colored  stained  glass.  And 
the  old  carved  oak  pulpit,  black  with  age;  and 
the  choir ; and  the  very  high  seats  where  Ange 
sat,  all  curiously  carved,  and  some  with  such 
strang^Wl^^i.i^>|]0ig  figures,  so  unreal,  and 


yet  so  lifelike,  that  they  seemed  almost  to  move 
in  the  twilight;  and  Ange  - would  have  been 
dreadfully  frightened — only  that  he  knew  where 
he  was,  and  in  whose  service,  and  he  felt  that 
no  evil  power  could  harm  him  so  long  as  he  put 
his  trust  in  his  Lord  and  Master. 

The  sun  was  not  set;  its  rays  still  came 
through  the  stained  gloss,  and  rested  first  on 
one  head  and  then  on  another  of  the  boys  in 
the  choir;  and  last  of  all  it  came  to  Ange’s 
head,  and  then  it  went  away  altogether,  and 
the  chnrch  grew  darker,  and  the  organ  played 
solemn  and  grand  music,  and  the  odor  of  the 
incense  still  rested  on  the  air.  And  the  church 
grew  darker  and  darker,  and  lights  were  lighted 
in  different  parts,  but  they  6eemed  to  burn  very 
dimly,  and  to  make  little  aureoles  round  them- 
selves, and  leave  every  one  else  in  darkness— 
the  cathedral  was  too  vast  for  any  thing  but  the 
sun  to  light  it ; and  Father  Mathurin  mounted 
into  the  pulpit,  to  preach.  And  Ange,  wearied 
with  weeping  and  sorrow,  felt  a repose  stealing 
over  his  troubled  little  heart.  And  he  tried  vety 
hard  to  listen  to  what  Father  Mathurin  was  say- 
ing, and  to  keep  his  eyes  wide  open  and  fixed 
upon  him ; but  he  could  not  do  it.  It  seemed 
os  though  two  leaden  weights  were  tied  to  his 
eyes ; and  then,  when  ho  did  open  them,  Father 
Mathurin  seemed  to  be  spinning  about,  and  his 
voice  sounded  more  like  the  buzzing  of  bees  than 
Ange’s  native  language.  The  struggle  lasted 
some  time,  and  Ange  rubbed  his  eyes  again  and 
again ; but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  at  last  the  poor 
little  bead  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  Ange  fell 
fast  asleep. 

Guillaume,  who  sat  next  Ange,  was  busy  % 
whispering  to  the  boy  next  him,  how  his  broth- 
ers regiment  was  ordered  to  Paris,  and  so  Jean 
would  see  the  beautiful  queen,  and  perhaps  be 
made  a captain  by  her,  for  he  was  a very  band- 
some  man,  so  the  queen  could  not  fail  to  notice 
him,  Guillaume  thought ; and  Guillaume  was  in 
such  a hurry  to  run  home  and  talk  to  Jean  about 
it,  that  he  never  thought  of  Ange ; and  indeed 
if  he  had,  he  would  have  thought  that  Ange 
was  already  gone  home,  for  the  arms  of  the  seat 
were  so  large,  and  so  much  carved,  and  Ange 
had  sunk  down  so  much  since  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  that  he  really  did  not  look  like  a little 
boy  at  all,  but  more  like  a heap  of  something 
left  in  the  choir  that  nobody  felt  inclined  to  take 
any  notice  of. 

And  Father  Mathurin’s  sermon  was  ended, 
and  the  lights  were  all  put  out,  and  the  people 
left  the  church  one  by  one,  and  then  the  last 
step  was  heard  echoing  through  the  lofty  build- 
ing ; and  then  the  sound  of  the  great  key  in  the 
old  lock,  and  the  clink  of  the  other  keys  on  the 
same  banch,  as  the  old  verger  locked  the  doors; 
and  then  a deep  silence — and  little  Ange  was 
still  asleep  in  the  choir. 

Still  sleeping,  softly,  peacefully,  innocently, 
as  though  he  had  been  on  the  softest  bed  of 
down — a sleep  that  refreshed  his  weariness,  and 
made  him  lose  all  thought  of  trouble.  First, 
he  slept  in  all  unconsciousness,  every  thought 
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drowned  in  the  world  of  sleep;  then  came  a 
beautiful  vision  before  him — an  angel  so  pore 
and  beautiful,  there  was  a light  of  glory  around 
him,  and,  as  he  drew  near  to  Ange,  he  seemed 
to  bring  an  atmosphere  of  music  with  him ; and 
Ange,  though  he  knew  it  was  a spirit,  felt  no 
fear.  And  then  Ange,  in  his  dream,  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  prayed  that  Jeannette's  heart 
might  be  softened  toward  him ; that  he  might 
have  strength  to  be  good,  and  that  there  might 
be  somebody  to  love  him  like  a mother.  Then, 
by  the  angel's  side,  faintly  shadowed  out,  was  a 
pale,  wan  face,  and  frail,  slender  form,  be&uri* 
fill,  but  sad,  and  in  her  arms,  resting  its  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  lay  a beautiful  child.  To 
these  two  mist-like  figures  the  angel  pointed,  and 
Ange  cried,  clasping  his  little  hands  together, 
still  on  his  knees,  and  with  tears  of  hope  and 
joy  stealing  down  his  face, 

“ Oh,  how  I would  love  her,  angel;  is  she  not 
my  mother  ?” 

And  the  figures  faded  away ; and  the  angel 
came  quite  close  to  Ange  and  leaned  over  him ; 
and  then  a peace  greater  than  before  came  over 
him,  and  the  sleep  of  unconsciousness  returned. 

What  noise  was  that  that  startled  Ange  out 
of  his  sleep  ? How  heavy  old  Jeannette  trod 
— she  who  always  wore  list  shoes  in  the  house ! 
Ah,  Ange  must  have  overslept  himself,  and 
Jeannette  must  have  on  her  sabots  to  go  to 
market  1 But  that  sound — it  was  a key  turn- 
ing in  a lock;  and  then,  the  sound  of  huge 
heavy  doors  being  thrown  open.  “ Where  am 
I?”  cried  little  Ange,  getting  up  and  rubbing 
his  eyes ; and  then  he  stared  round  him,  first 
. amused  and  then  aghast.  In  the  cathedral  he 
had  slept  all  night — in  the  cathedral  1 And 
then  came  the  terrible  thought  of  how  old  Jean- 
nette would  scold  him,  and  how  displeased  Fa- 
ther Mathurin  would  be.  And  then  he  sat 
down  and  cried,  fairly  overpowered  by  this  new 
trouble,  dreading  to  go  home,  for  fear  of  old 
Jeannette,  and  not  knowing  what  in  the  world 
he  should  do.  Bat  then  Ange  dried  his  tears 
— for  the  thought  of  his  dream  came  into  his 
mind — and  prayed  that  he  might  be  guided  to 
do  that  which  was  right;  and  then  he  rose  and 
took  off  his  little  chorister’s  gown,  and  folded 
it  up,  as  he  usually  did  after  service,  and  he 
smoothed  his  hair  as  well  as  he  could,  that  he 
might  not  look  disorderly,  and  walked  out  of 
the  wjde-opened  church-door  with  a strength- 
ened heart,  prepared  to  make  a full  confession 
to  Father  Mathurin  of  how  he  had  fallen  asleep 
during  his  sermon,  and  slept  all  night  in  the 
cathedral. 

IL 

Ange  ran  all  the  way  to  Father  Mathurin’s ; 
he  would  not  stop  a moment,  or  even  walk  slow- 
ly, for  fear  his  courage  should  fail  him.  He 
intended  to  throw  himself  first  at  Father  Ma- 
thurin’s  feet,  and,  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  his  pardon,  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  intercede  with  old  Jeannette,  of  whom  poor 
Ange  stood  so  greatly  in  dread. 

ffjfe at  Father  Mathnrin’8 


house,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a group  of 
neighbors  round  the  door,  for  it  was  yet  very 
early,  and  he  had  quite  forgotten  that  it  was 
the  day  when  the  boys  of  the  choir  were  paid 
their  weekly  salary.  A mother  or  sister  ram* 
with  each  boy;  for  though  Father  Mathurin 
gave  the  money  into  their  own  hands,  yet, 
when  all  had  been  paid,  he  came  to  the  door, 
spoke  to  the  parents,  and  saw  that  the  money 
was  safely  delivered  up  to  them,  that  it  might 
not  be  ill  spent.  But  poor  Ange  had  forgotten 
the  importance  of  the  day,  his  heart  was  so  full 
of  his  dream,  and  he  thought  it  was  some  espe- 
cial malice  on  the  part  of  old  Jeannette  to  make 
his  disgrace  more  public.  Poor  Ange’s  heart 
sunk  within  him,  and  he  would  fain  have  run 
away;  but  there  seemed  a strange  new  strength, 
not  his  own,  supporting  him,  and  he  made  his 
way  manfully  through  the  little  crowd.  Jean- 
nette stood  on  the  door-step,  talking  to  the 
neighbors ; but  when  Ange  came  near  her,  she 
caught  hold  of  him,  and,  turning  his  little  face 
toward  her,  said,  “ Why,  how  bright  thou  art  5 
Where  hast  thou  been  so  early?"  And  when 
Ange  had  passed,  he  heard  her  say  to  the  neigh- 
bors, “Is  he  not  a beautiful  boy,  our  Angel" 

Ange  was  quite  bewildered.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  was  still  dreaming.  How  strange 
that  Jeannette  should  be  so  kind ! How  strange 
that  she  should  never  have  missed  him ! And 
so  Ange,  lost  in  these  conjectures,  tried  to  find 
his  way  to  Father  Mathurin’s  room,  but  he  was 
too  late : the  boys  were  all  coming  out. 

Ange  was  very  glad  it  was  over,  for  he 
dreaded  being  disgraced  before  the  other  boys, 
and  ho  knew  he  had  done  very  wrong  to  fall 
asleep  during  Father  Mathurin's  sermon ; so  be 
crept  quietly  into  Father  Mathurin’s  room,  and 
waited  till  he  should  come  back  again. 

Now  Ange  had  a little  room  all  to  himself, 
at  Father  Mathurin’s  house,  and  every  night 
Jeannette  put  his  supper  there  while  he  was  at 
the  evening  service ; for  she  loved  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Margot,  and  then  they  gossiped 
together  merrily  about  their  neighbors,  which 
thay  would  not  have  liked  to  do  so  well  if  Ange 
had  been  with  them  in  the  kitchen ; and  Father 
Mathnrin  always  spent  the  evening  alone,  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  it  would  have  annoyed 
him  very  much  to  have  such  a little  boy  as 
Ange  in  the  room  with  him.  So  Ange  always 
spent  the  evening  quite  alone ; and  so  it  was 
that  neither  Jeannette  nor  Father  Mathurin 
knew  that  he  had  been  out  of  the  house  all 
night 

“Ange!”  and  Ange  started  up  hastily,  and 
his  heart  throbbed  very  much,  for  it  was  Father 
Mathurin  who  had  entered  the  room,  and  the 
tone  of  his  voice  was  angry;  “how  is  it  that 
thou  hast  lain  in  bed  so  late  this  morning?  dost 
thou  not  know  how  many  temptations  laziness 
leadeth  thee  into  ?” 

“Father,”  answered  Ange,  more  and  more 
surprised,  “ I have  never  been  in  bed  all  night. 

I am  very,  very  sorry,  but  I fell  asleep  during 
your  sermon,  and  I slept  all  night  in  the  catthe- 
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drill,  and  it  was  not  till  Pierre  opened  the  doors 
this  morning  that  I awoke  and  ran  here.  Do, 
do  forgive  me!**  and  little  Ange  clasped  his 
hands  together  and  looked  up  in  Father  Ma* 
thurin’s  face. 

“Poor,  poor  child  1M  and  something  like  a 
tear  glistened  in  his  eye,  and  his  heart  smote 
him  for  this  poor  little  one ; for  who  bnt  a des- 
olate and  uncared-for  child  could  have  been  a 
whole  night  away  from  his  home  and  none  miss 
him? 


Ange  had  no  kind  mother  or  sister  to  take 
his  money,  so  that  he  always  gave  his  weekly 
salary  back  to  Father  Mathurin,  but  this  day 
Father  Mathurin  told  Ange  to  keep  it. 

“Jeannette  tolls  me,”  he  said,  “that  thou 
art  in  want  of  a new  cap,  so  go,  my  child,  and 
choose  it  for  thyself and  then  Father  Mathu- 
rin stooped  down  and  kissed  Ange,  for  he  wish- 
ed to  be  very  kind,  but  he  was  naturally  a very 
grave  man,  and  not  much  used  to  children,  and 
he  really  did  not  know  how  to  seem  kind  to 
them.  As  soon  as  Ange  was  gone,  however, 
he  sent  for  Jeannette,  and  found  fault  with  her 
for  not  paying  more  attention  to  Ange. 

“Remember,”  said  Father  Mathurin,  “who 
said  4 Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,’  and  think  how  much  we 
ought  to  love  and  tend  them  for  his  sake.” 

But  old  Jeannette  was  very  angiy  at  being 
found  fault  with,  as  people  often  are  when  they 
know  they  are  wrong;  and  when  she  had  left 
Father  Mathurin  she  grumbled  to  herself  about 
that  troublesome  boy,  who  was  always  getting 
her  into  some  trouble  or  other,  and  then  she 
went  into  neighbor  Margot,  who  declared  she 
would  not  bear  it  any  longer,  if  she  were  Jean- 
nette. 

So  Ange  went  out  to  buy  his  cap  with  the 
money  Father  Mathurin  had  given  him,  but  he 
had  not  been  out  two  minutes  before  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  it ; he  really  could  think  of 
nothing  but  his  dream,  when  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets,  instead  of  looking  for  a fit 
shop  to  buy  his  cap;  he  looked  every  where 
for  the  two  figures  in  his  dream ; he  felt  so  cer- 
tain he  should  find  them  somewhere,  so  sure 
that  the  angel  hod  meant  he  should  see  them 
in  reality. 

Ange  always  loved  to  wander  about  that  old 
town ; it  had  been  very  large  and  prosperous, 
and,  though  now  its  brightest  days  were  over, 
yet  it  had  that  sacred  air  of  the  past  abont  it, 
far  more  endearing  than  if  it  had  been  the  new- 
est and  most  flourishing  of  towns. 

The  houses  were  built  half  of  wood,  and  there 
was  a great  deal  of  carving  about  them,  and 
there  were  the  oddest  signs  over  the  shops  to 
indicate  the  occupation  of  the  owner,  and  quaint 
inscriptions ; and  then  the  first  story  invariably 
projected  over  the  street,  and  made  a sort  of 
arcade  for  the  passers-by,  and  the  pointed  gables 
stood  ont  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  bright 
«ky-  Then,  though  the  grass  did  grow  in  some 
of  the  streets  because  there  was  so  little  thor- 
ghfar^  y^t  Augr  knew  the  face  of  almost 
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every  one  he  met  (and  this  could  not  have  been 
in  a thickly-populated  town),  and  many  stopped 
to  speak  a kind  word  to  the  little  chorister. 

Ange  met  Guillaume,  who  was  in  high  glee, 
and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  his  brother’s 
bright  new  regimentals;  but  Ange  said  he  could 
not  go  that  day ; and  then  he  came  to  the  part 
of  the  town  where  the  fair  was,  and  there  ho 
saw  a van  of  wild  beasts  and  a dancing  bear, 
and  a polichinelle,  which  would  once  have 
amused  him  very  much ; there,  too,  were  pop- 
guns to  shoot  at  a target,  and  many  other 
amusements,  which  would  generally  have  de- 
lighted Ange  above  all  things.  But  now  he 
could  not  fix  his  attention  on  any  thing — his 
eyes  were  ever  watching  through  the  crowd  for 
those  two  loved  figures ; and  though  hope  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  faith  in  the  beautiful  angel 
cheered  his  heart,  and  little  Ange  wandered  on 
determined  not  to  despair. 

The  sun  sunk  lower  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  day  was  over,  and  it  gave  the 
world  a melancholy  tinge  like  the  rays  of  de- 
parting hope.  Ange  was  weary  and  worn  with 
hope  deferred,  and  at  last  he  sat  down  by  a 
grotesquely-carved  stone  fountain,  which  was 
in  a centre  place  where  four  streets  met,  and 
there,  though  there  were  many,  many  people 
passing,  and  the  busy  hum  of  voices  all  around 
him,  Ange  felt  quite  alone.  He  sat  in  the  sun- 
light, and  it  gilded  his  hair  and  made  the  ever- 
falling  water  behind  him  sparkle  like  diamonds, 
and  he  gazed  upon  the  setting  splendor  of  the 
sun,  and  seemed  as  though  he  could  6ee  for, 
far  beyond  this  world;  and  he  thought  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  the  great,  and  wise,  and  merciful 
Creator  of  that  glorious  sun  to  make  his  little 
heart  happy,  and  give  him  to  love  those  sweet 
beings  the  angel  had  pointed  to  in  his  dream ; 
and  Ange  prayed  again  with  the  intensity  of 
all  his  heart,  and  the  fountain  ever  falling  mur- 
mured music  to  his  prayer. 

And  now  Ange  saw  by  the  sunbeams  that  it 
was  time  for  evening  service,  but  the  cathedral 
was  very  near,  and  he  thought  he  might  venture 
to  stay  a few  minutes  longer ; it  was  almost  the 
first  time  he  had  rested  that  day.  There  he 
sat  languid  and  tired,  with  his  little  head  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  when  suddenly  he  started— -a 
shudder  passed  all  over  his  frame ; lie  saw  at 
the  corner  of  one  of  those  four  streets  the  fig- 
ure of  his  dream,  pale  and  wan,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering  and  resignation  that  sanc- 
tified her  face.  Poorly  clad,  jostled  by  passers- 
by,  to  all  of  whom  she  seemed  a stranger,  she 
stood  like  a wanderer  seeking  a home,  but  the 
child  ever  clasped  to  her  breast  seemed  sunk 
in  sleep,  unconscious  for  the  time  of  sorrow  or 
want.  Ange  would  fain  have  run  toward  her, 
but  he  could  not  move;  he  had  tried  to  stand 
up,  but  his  little  legs  trembled  so,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  again.  But  what  was  his 
joy  when  the  figure  moved  across  herself  to 
meet  him!  How  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
toward  her!  how  anxiously  he  watched  each 
trembling  footstep  1 She  seemed  so  weak  she 
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could  hardly  stand.  How  ho  trembled  lest  any 
of  the  carts  or  carriages  in  the  street  should 
touch  her ! 

“ Stop  a minute ; that  horse  is  going  to  back 
now.  Oh,  quick— quick  1” 

Ange  could  not  help  crying  as  he  watched 
her,  for  there  were  now  many  more  people  than 
usual  in  the  street  on  account  of  the  fair,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  hear  him. 

“ She  is  safe ! she  is  safe  2”  cried  Ange,  in  a 
tone  of  joy  and  triumph.  When,  just  as  he 
spoke,  her  foot  slipped,  and  the  child  fell  from 
her  arms. 

Ange  gave  a fearful  shriek.  The  child  was 
t almost  under  a horse’s  feet.  Another  instant, 
and  his  new-found  sister  would  be  dead  before 
his  eyes. 

“Thank  God — thank  God,  he  has  saved 
her!” 

Without  thinking  in  the  least  of  himself — 
whether  of  the  danger  he  ran,  or  of  how  weak 
and  powerless  a little  fellow  he  was — Ange 
dashed  forward.  Another  second,  and  they 
would  both  have  been  trodden  down ; but  he 
had  seized  the  happy  moment.  The  horse, 
frightened,  reared ; and  in  that  moment  Ange 
seized  the  affrighted  little  one  from  the  ground, 
and  now  she  was  safely  nestling  in  his  arms, 
in. 

Ange  placed  the  little  one  gently  on  the 
ground  by  the  fountain,  and  knelt  down  by  the 
mother.  The  little  girl  cried  bitterly,  for  she 
thought  her  mother  was  dead ; and  Ange  tried 
to  comfort  her,  though  in  his  own  heart  he 
thought  so  too.  But  Ange  sprinkled  water  on 
the  mother’s  face,  and  little  Maipierite  chafed 
her  hands;  and  then  there  came  a faint  sigh, 
and  Ange’s  heart  beat  for  joy,  and  little  Mar- 
guerite kissed  her  mother’s  face  and  hands  in 
ecstasy,  and  bathed  her  in  her  tears. 

“ Where  is  your  home  ?”  said  Ange. 

“We  have  no  home,”  said  Marguerite,  “since 
my  father  died ; and  we  have  come  a long,  long 
way,  and  I am  so  hungry ; and  mother  says  she 
has  no  more  bread  to  give  me.”  And  the  little 
Marguerite  cried  again. 

This  made  Ange  vexy  miserable.  At  first  he 
thought  he  would  run  home,  but  then  he  recol- 
lected that  Father  Mathurin  would  be  in  the 
cathedral,  and  certainly  Jeannette  would  give 
him  nothing.  Then  he  thought  he  would  go  to 
a baker’s  shop  and  beg  some  bread.  Marguer- 
ite’s mother  tried  to  rise,  but  she  could  not; 
her  strength  was  exhausted,  and  she  sank  back 
again.  Still  Ange  and  Marguerite  managed  to 
rest  her  more  comfortably  against  the  stone 
coping  of  the  fountain ; and  then  Ange  began 
to  think  again  what  he  should  do.  To  assist 
him  in  thinking,  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets; and  there — oh  joy!  lay  the  bright  silver 
piece  Father  Mathurin  had  given  him  that  morn- 
ing to  buy  his  cap,  and  which  Ange — utterly  un- 
used as  he  was  to  have  money — had  totally  for- 
gotten. 

How  supremely  happy  little  Ange  felt  now, 
and  how  skillfully  he  avoided  the  carriages  and 
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carts ; and  how  lightly  and  quickly  he  flew  to 
neighbor  Jacques,  who  kept  a bakers  shop. 

“Will  this  buy  a loaf,  neighbor  Jacques?” 
asked  Ange,  putting  down  the  silver  coin. 

Jacques  gave  him  the  loaf,  and  off  bounded 
Ange,  never  heeding  or  hearing  the  baker,  who 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  “ Stop,  stop,  my 
little  man,  thou  hast  given  me  too  much !” 

Ange  gave  6ome  to  Madelaine  and  some  to 
Marguerite;  and  then  he  sat  and  looked  at 
them ; and  he  could  not  help  saying  to  himself 
“ Oh,  how  happy  I am !”  And  then  he  thought 
of  Him  who  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  given 
him  his  heart’s  desire;  and  Ange  prayed  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness,  and  tears  of  joy  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  for  his  heart  was  very  folk 
Now  it  happened  that  while  Ange  was  sitting 
there,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a good  action,  and 
Madelaine  and  Marguerite  were  eating  their 
bread,  Dame  Ponsard  passed  with  her  fair 
young  daughter,  both  very  gayly  attired,  having 
come  from  the  fair. 

Dame  Ponsard  was  the  hostess  of  the  Bell, 
and  she  was  a kind,  motherly  sort  of  woman, 
and  knew  Ange  very  well ; for  many  a sou  she 
had  given  him  to  run  messages  for  her,  and 
sweetmeats  and  apples,  and  many  things  she 
thought  likely  to  please  a little  boy.  So,  when 
she  saw  Ange  sitting  by  the  fountain,  she  stop- 
ped. 

“Why,  Ange,  how  is  it  that  thou  art  not  at 
church?  Father  Mathurin  will  reprove  thee. 

Why  dost  thou  dawdle  here — hadst  thou  not  all 
day  to  play?” 

Madelaine  answered  for  him.  She  told  how 
he  had  saved  her  child,  and  how  she  was  faint- 
ing from  want,  and  lie  had  brought  her  bread  to 
eat ; and  then  she  clasped  Ange  to  her  heart, 
and  blessed  him.  And  Dame  Ponsard’s  daugh- 
ter took  Ange’s  little  hand,  and  pressed  it,  and 
said,  “ Dear  Ange !”  And  Ange  blushed  veiy 
red  with  so  much  praise,  and  wondered  why 
they  should  praise  him  so  much,  when  he  had 
only  done  what  had  made  him  so  very,  very 
happy. 

“Where  is  thy  husband?”  said  Dame  Pon- 
sard to  Madelaine. 

“ My  husband  was  a soldier,  and  was  killed 
a month  ago  in  the  war,”  answered  poor  Made- 
laine. And  then  she  turned  so  very,  very  pale, 

Ange  thought  she  was  going  to  faint  again. 

And  the  wind  blew  cold,  for  the  sun  was  set ; 
and  Dame  Ponsard  wrapped  her  cloak  closer 
round  her,  and  then  she  said : 

“ Where  dost  thou  sleep  this  night  ?” 

“God  only  knows,”  answered  Madelaine, 

“ for  I have  no  money — no  friends.” 

Then  Dame  Ponsard  paused  a moment,  and 
she  looked  at  Madelaine,  and  she  looked  at 
Marguerite;  and  her  daughter  Blanche  saw 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  and  she  said. 

“ Do,  dear  mother !”  And  Dame  Ponsard  did 
not  want  much  pressing,  for  her  own  heart  had 
spoken  warmly  enough  in  Madclainc's  behalf. 

So  she  turned  to  poor  Madelaine,  and  said, 

“ Come,  thou  shalt  sleep  at  my  house  to-night.” 
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And  then  Blanche  took  little  Marguerite  by  the 
hand,  all  brightly  clad  as  she  was ; and  Ange 
put  his  hand  in  Madeleine’s,  and  they  all  went 
to  Dame  Poosard’s  house. 

And  Dame  Ponsard  pressed  Ange  to  stay 
and  sup  with  them,  but  he  thanked  her  very 
much,  but  said  he  must  run  home  to  Father 
Mathurin’s. 

This  time,  naturally  enough,  Ange  did  not 
in  the  least  expect  Jeannette  would  have  miss- 
ed him ; but  hardly  had  he  seated  himself  in 
his  own  little  room,  and  begun  to  eat  his  apples 
and  bread,  than  Jeannette  entered.  Her  face 
was  quite  red  with  anger,  and  she  ran  up  to 
Ange,  and  shook  him  violently.  “ Where  hast 
thou  been  all  day,  thou  little  torment?”  she 
cried.  “ And  why  didst  thou  not  come  home 
to  thy  dinner  ? and  where  is  the  money  Father 
Mathurin  gave  thee  to  buy  a cap  ? Thou  hast 
bought  no  cap  with  it,  I warrant.”  And  Jean- 
nette felt  in  Ange’8  empty  pockets,  and  drew 
them  out  triumphantly;  and  then  she  fell  to 
shaking  Ange  again,  and  boxed  his  ears  again, 
and  took  away  his  apples;  and  all  this  time 
Ange  could  not  think  of  a single  word  to  6ay 
to  quiet  her.  And  then  Father  Mathnrin’s 
step  was  heard,  and  he  entered,  and  led  Ange 
away  to  his  own  room.  And  then  Father  Ma- 
thurin  sat  Ange  upon  his  knee,  and  said  very 
gravely,  “ Now,  Ange,  tell  me  the  truth — where 
hast  thou  been  all  day,  and  what  hast  thou  done 
with  the  money  I gave  thee  ?”  But,  just  then, 
Jeannette  came  to  say  that  neighbor  Jacques 
wished  to  speak  with  Father  Mathurin,  and  Fa- 
ther Mathurin  told  Jeannette  to  ask  him  to 
come  in ; and  neighbor  Jacques  entered,  cap  in 
hand,  and  told  how  little  Ange  hod  brought 
him  a silver  coin  to  buy  a loaf,  and  how  he  had 
wondered  how  Ange  came  by  so  much  money ; 
and  finally,  how  he  had  brought  the  change  back 
to  Father  Mathurin.  And  then  Father  Ma- 
thurin  told  Jacques  how  he  had  given  Ange  the 
money  to  buy  a cap,  and  how  Ange  had  spent  it 
to  buy  some  bread  for  Madelaine  and  Marguer- 
ite ; for  he  would  not  have  little  Ange  suspect- 
ed of  so  wicked  a tiling  os  having  stolen  the 
money.  And  then  neighbor  Jacques  took  his 
leave,  and  Father  Mathurin  bade  Ange  good- 
night, and  said  he  was  sure  to  sleep  well,  be- 
cause he  was  a very  good  boy.  And  Ange  felt 
so  happy,  that  he  thought  he  should  never  get  to 
sleep  at  all ; but  there  he  was  wrong,  for  he  was 
soon  fast,  fast  asleep,  and  dreaming  the  stran- 
gest jumble  of  things  imaginable. 

The  next  morning,  Father  Mathurin  and 
Ange  went  to  Dame  Ponsard’s,  and  there  they 
found  poor  Madelaine  very,  very  ill ; and  the 
doctor  whom  kind  Dame  Ponsard  sent  for  said 
it  was  a fever,  so  every  one  was  afraid  to  go 
near  poor  Madelaine  for  fear  of  infection,  and 
there  was  only  little  Marguerite  to  watch  by  her 
. and  to  smooth  her  pillow,  and  give  her  the  med- 
icine that  Dr.  Maynard  had  sent  her.  And 
Marguerite  was  a very  little  girl — much  younger 
than  Ange — and  so  it  seemed  to  Ange  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  dor  all  this  by  herself;  and  so 
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Ange  begged  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
and  wateh  by  his  mother,  as  he  called  Made- 
laine. And  Ange  staid  with  Madelaine,  and 
he  walked  about  so  gently  on  his  tiptoes  in  the 
room,  that  he  might  not  disturb  her;  and  he 
smoothed  her  pillow  with  his  soft  little  hand  far 
gentler  than  the  gentlest  nurse ; and  the  instant 
she  moved,  he  came  to  give  her  medicine,  or 
some  tisane  to  moisten  her  parched  mouth ; and 
he  never  wearied  in  this  labor  of  love. 

Sometimes,  when  Madelaine  was  getting  bet- 
ter, when  she  fell  asleep,  Ange  and  Marguerite 
went  for  a walk,  and  it  seemed  to  Ange  that  the 
birds  sang  clearer  and  flowers  smelt  sweeter,  and 
I the  very  river  danced  with  a joy  it  had  not  known 
before;  and  they  gathered  large  bouquets  of  wild 
flowers  to  decorate  the  sick  room,  and  made 
daisy  chains  as  they  sat  to  rest  by  the  river’s 
side. 

IV. 

Madelaine  grew  better  and  better ; and  when 
she  returned  to  health  she  found  she  had  two 
children  to  love  instead  of  one.  And  Father 
Mathurin  agreed  that  Ange  should  live  with 
Madelaine  and  Marguerite ; and  Dame  Ponsard 
found  that  Madelaine  was  a very  good  needle- 
woman, and  she  gave  her  work  to  do,  and  per- 
suaded many  of  the  neighbors  to  give  her  work 
too ; so  that  with  what  Madelaine  gained  and 
what  Ange  gained  they  had  enough  to  live  very 
comfortably ; and  Marguerite  W’enfc  to  the  Sun- 
day-school, and  helped  her  mother  about  the 
house  on  week-days.  And  then,  when  there  was 
a market,  she  sold  flowers,  for  where  they  lived 
there  wras  a very  pretty  little  garden,  and  Ange 
worked  in  it  all  his  leisure  hours,  and  grew  love- 
ly flowers  for  Marguerite  to  sell  at  the  market. 

Oh,  how  different  Ange’s  evenings  were  now! 
how  Marguerite’s  little  face  beamed  with  joy 
when  he  came  home ; and  what  a nice  supper 
Madelaine  always  had  for  him ! Simple  as  it 
was,  it  seemed  the  daintiest  of  food  to  him — 
they  were  so  happy  eating  it  together. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Ange  was  no  longer  a 
very  little  boy ; but  grew  to  be  tall  and  strong 
and  handsome,  and  Marguerite  grew  to  be  the 
neatest,  prettiest  little  maid  in  all  the  village. 

And  when  Dame  Ponsard’s  daughter  Blanche 
was  married,  all  said  Ange  was  the  handsomest 
youth  at  the  wedding-dance,  and  none  danced 
so  lightly  or  spoke  so  gayly  as  he. 

And  often  when  Marguerite  went  to  evening 
service  and  walked  home  with  Ange,  they  would 
rest  together  on  the  stone  coping  of  that  same 
fountain,  with  the  ever-murmuring  water  behind 
them,  and  the  sun  setting  just  as  it  did  of  yore; 
and  Ange  would  tell  Marguerite  all  that  he  had 
hoped  and  prayed  on  that  same  spot  years  be- 
fore, and  how  fully  his  dreams  of  happiness 
w'ere  realized  now ; and  tears  of  gratitude  would 
come  into  Marguerite’s  eyes  when  she  thought 
of  all  that  Ange  had  done  for  them. 

As  the  time  passed  on,  Pame  Ponsard  called 
upon  Madelaine,  and  she  said  she  thought  Mar- 
guerite might  do  something  better  than  sell 

flowers  at  the  market.  And  then  she  told  how 
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F&uchette  was  married,  and  she  wanted  some- 
body to  supply  her  place,  and  thought  Marguer- 
ite would  suit  exactly.  And  Marguerite,  though 
she  was  very  sorry  to  leave  her  mother  and  Ange, 
was  yet  delighted  at  the  thought  of  doing  some- 
thing for  herself ; for  though  they  were  so  hap- 
py, they  were  still  very  poor.  And  so  Marguer- 
ite went  to  be  Dame  Ponsard's  little  maid  at 
the  BeU,  and  Madelaine  and  Ange  found  it 
very  trisie  without  her  at  first,  though  they  went 
to  see  her  very  often.  Marguerite  became  the 
neatest,  handiest  little  maid  possible,  and  with 
such  a cheerful,  lovable  face,  that  every  body 
was  possessed  in  her  favor. 

On  Sundays  how  happy  she  was  to  wander  in 
the  woods  and  by  the  river  with  Ange;  and 
they  talked  together  of  the  future,  and  made 
such  golden  plans,  and  in  their  plans  they  were 
always  together.  It  seemed  quite  impossible 
now  that  Madelaine,  Marguerite,  and  Ange 
should  ever  be  separated. 

And  then  came  a busy  time  in  the  town — for 
it  was  the  conscription — and  some  hearts  beat 
high  with  hopes  of  glory,  and  some  were  loth 
to  leave  their  homes,  and  mothers*  hearts  were 
anxious.  The  town  was  full  of  military,  and 
there  was  Guillaume’*  brother  Jean,  with  gay 
ribands  in  his  cap,  going  about  the  town  to  per- 
suade the  young  men  how  happy  a soldier’s  life 
was,  and  how  charming  it  was  to  travel  and  see 
the  world — so  much  better  than  remaining  all 
one’s  life  in  this  little  stupid  town. 

Jean  tried  to  persuade  Ange  too,  but  that  he 
could  not  do,  for  Ange  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
without  a home;  and  besides,  he  would  not 
have  left  Madelaine  and  Marguerite  of  his  own 
free-will  for  any  pleasures  that  could  be  offered 
him. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  ch&teau  was  full  of 
people,  and  there  were  to  be  very  grand  doings 
there  indeed ; for  the  young  Count  Isidore  was 
coming  of  age,  and  so  there  were  fetes,  and  balls, 
and  hunts  all  the  day  long;  and  as  it  happened 
that  the  young  Count’s  birth-day  was  on  the  first 
of  May,  the  May-day  fete  was  to  be  held  in  his 
beautiful  park.  And  that  morning  there  was 
to  be  a carol  sung  under  his  window  which  had 
been  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  and 
Monsieur  Freron,  the  organ-master,  declared 
that  Marguerite  should  sing  the  first  part  and 
lead  all  the  rest;  and  he  taught  her  how  she 
should  raise  her  little  hand  when  it  was  time  to 
begin,  so  that  they  might  all  sing  together,  so 
that  the  voices  might  not  come  one  after  an- 
other, like  birds  flying,  as  he  said. 

Dame  Ponsard,  when  she  heard  what  an  im- 
portant part  Marguerite  was  to  play  in  the  fes- 
tivities, was  particularly  anxious  that  Marguerite 
should  look  particularly  nice ; and  so  she  gave 
her  a very  handsome  dark-blue  silk  quilted  pet- 
ticoat that  had  belonged  to  Blanche,  and  lent 
her  some  beautiful  old  lace  for  her  little  cap. 
And  Ange  had  been  secretly  saving  up  money, 
little  by  little,  so  as  to  be  able  to  buy  Marguer- 
ite a pair  of  gold  ear-rings ; and  these  he  gave 
her  on  that  morning,  bo  that  Marguerite  did  in- 
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deed  look  quite  a little  pearl  that  day.  She 
had  on  clocked  stockings  and  neat  block  shoes, 
with  high  red  heels,  such  as  they  usqd  to  wear 
in  those  days,  and  such  a pretty  chintz  bodice 
and  skirt,  tucked  up  so  as  to  show  her  quilted 
petticoat,  and  a black  hood  and  cloak,  and  a 
dainty  little  muff,  and,  lastly,  a beautiful  bonch 
of  spring  flowers  which  Ange  had  brought  her 
from  the  garden. 

And  so,  on  that  May  morning,  when  the  dew 
was  still  on  the  grass,  and  the  sun’s  rays  seem- 
ed to  cover  the  whole  earth  with  diamonds,  the 
little  choir  took  their  way  to  the  old  ch&tean, 
and  there  ranged  themselves  under  the  window 
of  the  yonng  lord,  to  waken  him  up  that  day 
with  melody.  When  they  were  all  grouped 
lightly  before  the  window  and  ready  to  begin. 
Marguerite  raised  her  little  hand  as  a signal  for 
them  all.  Then  the  chorus  began;  and,  last 
of  all,  the  young  lord  himself  opened  his  win- 
dow wide  and  looked  down  upon  them.  The 
boys  took  off  their  caps  and  shouted,  the  giris 
courtesied  and  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  young  Count  threw  down  a number  of 
bright  gold  pieces  among  them,  and  then  there 
was  a great  ciy  of  44  Long  live  Count  Isidore  f* 
and  then  they  went  away. 

Later  in  the  day  there  was  a beautiful  May- 
pole  and  a band  for  the  dancers.  The  park 
seemed  perfectly  lighted  up  with  the  many  gay 
dresses  and  happy  faces  that  were  scattered 
about  it.  Tbd  trees  were  in  their  freshest 
green,  and  the  frolicsome  wind  seemed  to  cany 
the  peals  of  laughter  through  their  branches, 
and  make  them  wave  and  quiver  with  pleasure. 

Then  about  mid-day  came  all  the  guests  from 
the  ch&teau,  beautifully  dressed,  and  the  yonng 
lord  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  a beautiful  wreath 
of  flowers  in  his  hand ; and  the  ladies  with  him 
were  laughing  and  talking,  and  their  silk  dress- 
es rustled  and  gleamed  so  in  the  sun,  and  they 
wore  high,  powdered  hair,  and  then  such  dainty 
little  different-colored  hats  to  keep  off  the  sun. 

All  the  girls  of  the  village  were  bidden  to 
come  forward,  that  the  yonng  Count  might  see 
who  was  most  worthy  of  the  crown.  Of  each 
he  asked  her  name,  and  said  some  kind  word, 
and  held  council  of  the  two  handsome  ladies, 
and  sent  for  Father  Mathurin  and  spoke  to  him 
Then,  to  Marguerite’s  great  surprise,  little  Ro- 
salie came  bounding  up  to  her  where  she  sat 
under  a tree  with  Ange,  and  said,  “Marguerite^ 
Marguerite ! you  are  to  be  Queen  of  the  May, 
and  you  must  come  now  and  receive  the  crown/* 
Marguerite  blushed  till  she  looked  a thousand 
times  prettier  than  before,  and  Ange  felt  happy 
and  proud  of  her.  Marguerite  advanced  before 
the  young  Count,  and  he  spoke  very  kindly  to 
her,  and  placed  the  crown  gently  on  her  head, 
and  told  her  that,  as  he  had  put  the  crown  upon 
her  fair  young  head  and  made  her  queen,  she 
must  try  more  than  ever  to  be  virtuous  and  good. 

One  of  the  handsome  ladies  came  forward, 
and  said : 44  My  name  is  the  Marquise  de  Belle 
Isle,  and  you  must  keep  this  for  my  sake.** 
While  she  was  saying  this,  die  tied  ronnd  Mar- 
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guerite’s  ueek  a piece  of  black  velvet,  to  which 
was  attached  a beautiful  gold  cross.  The  other 
lady,  who  was  much  younger,  and  very  lovely, 
gave  Marguerite  a bright  cerise-colored  little 
purse,  and  said : “ My  name  is  Mademoiselle  de 
Bruntifere,  and  you  must  keep  this  for  remem- 
brance of  me.”  Marguerite  courtesied,  and 
thanked  them  very  much,  and  returned  to  her 
companions;  and  they  all  crowded  round  her 
to  see  the  beautiful  wreath,  and  cross,  and  purse, 
and  hear  all  that  had  been  said  to  her. 

Then,  in  the  soft  twilight,  each  returned  to 
his  home,  bearing  bouquets  of  wild  spring  flow- 
ers from  the  woods,  and  the  nightingales  sang 
in  the  soft  evening  air,  and  there  was  a still 
sweeter  murmur  of  happy  voices  as  they  passed 
through  the  lanes. 

V. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  little  family  was 
destined  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  Some- 
thing occurred  which  promised  to  break  up  all 
their  peaceful  happiness.  Ange  was  drawn  for 
the  conscription. 

On  the  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  Ange, 
with  a heavy  heart,  came  to  see  Marguerite, 
and  acquaint  her  with  the  misfortune  that  had 
befallen  them;  the  tears  flowed  silently  down 
Marguerite’s  pale  face,  and  Ange  conld  And  no 
words  to  comfort  her  as  they  stood  together  in 
the  twilight,  in  the  porch,  and  the  old  sign  of 
the  Bell  swung  drearily  to  and  fro  before  them. 
Long  it  was  before  Ange  could  tear  himself 
away  that  night,  and  wearily  and  drearily  poor 
Marguerite  entered  the  house,  after  she  had 
watched  Ange  down  the  street,  and  seen  his 
flgure  grow  less  and  less  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing. Then  Marguerite  retired  to  her  own  little 
room,  and  threw  herBelf  on  her  bed,  and  cried 
as  though  her  heart  would  break.  Then  she 
sat  up,  and  thought. 

There  was  a way  to  set  free  Ange,  but 
then  that  way  seemed  itself  an  impossibility. 
Blanche’s  husband  had  been  drawn,  had  been 
bought  off ; but  to  do  that  for  Ange,  Marguer- 
ite must  possess  twenty  Louis — and  that  seemed 
perfectly  impossible — poor  Marguerite’s  wages 
were  only  ten  crowns  a year,  and  that  was  just 
two  Louis  and  a half,  then  there  were  the  four 
sous  that  had  been  given  to  Marguerite  in  the 
little  purse ; and  the  bright  golden  Louis  the 
young  Count  had  thrown  from  the  window,  all 
of  which  Madelaine  had  in  keeping  for  her. 
Then  Marguerite  thought  of  her  ear-rings  and 
cross,  and  wondered  how  much  they  were  worth, 
the  ear-rings  dear  Ange  had  given  her,  and 
Marguerite  kissed  them  for  his  sake ; and  with 
all  this  woe  weighing  upon  her  mind,  poor  Mar- 
guerite went  to  bed,  and  fell  asleep,  murmuring 
Twenty  Louis — Twenty  Louis ! 

The  next  day,  as  she  was  dressing  herself, 
Marguerite  remembered  how  Angelique,  the 
daughter  of  Farmer  Bouset,  had  admired  her 
ear-rings — how  she  had  said  they  were  the  pret- 
tiest she  had  ever  seen,  and  that  she  should  try 
and  get  a pair  like  them.  Yes,  certainly,  An- 
gelique  would  buy  the  ear-rings,  and,  perhaps, 


the  cross  too ; for  he  was  a rich  man,  Farmer 
Bouset,  and  very  fond  of  Angelique.  So  Mar- 
guerite asked  Dame  Ponsard’s  leave  to  go  out 
for  the  day ; and  she  would  not  say  a word  about 
it  to  Madelaine  or  Ange,  for  fear  he  should  try 
and  prevent  her  selling  the  ear-rings.  Mar- 
guerite put  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  tied  up 
her  ear-rings  and  cross  in  her  handkerchief,  and 
she  then,  with  a heavy  heart,  took  her  way  to 
Fanner  Bouset's,  quite  alone. 

It  was  a long,  long  way,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  but  a very  beautiful  road.  The  morning 
was  fresh  and  clear,  and  every  thing  in  nature 
looked  very  lovely  with  its  young  spring  dress ; 
and  there  were  wild  lilies,  and  violets,  and  prim- 
roses, on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  birds 
sang  very  sweetly ; but  Marguerite  took  no  heed 
of  ail  these  beauties  now;  and  the  birds*  songs 
did  not  seem  for  her,  and  the  flowers  looked 
faded  in  her  eyes,  for  the  thought  that  Ange 
was  going  to  leave  them  had  taken  all  beauty 
from  every  thing. 

And  wben  Marguerite  reached  the  top  of  the 
last  hill  she  felt  very  hot  and  weary,  and  so  sat 
down  on  the  soft  grass,  mixed  with  wild  thyme, 
and  heather,  to  rest ; and  the  wild  ferns  grew  so 
tall  around  her,  that  they  almost  made  a shade ; 
and  then  Marguerite  untied  her  handkerchief, 
in  which  were  the  ear-rings  and  the  cross,  to 
look  at  them  as  her  own,  for  the  last  time.  And, 
as  she  sat  there,  Marguerite  grew  very  thirsty, 
and  then  she  bethonght  her  of  a little  mountain- 
rill,  which  came  out  of  a rock  close  by,  that  was 
celebrated  for  its  delicious  water,  and  so  Mar- 
guerite put  the  handkerchief  down,  with  her  ear- 
rings npon  it — in  a conspicuous  spot,  where  she 
should  be  sure  to  see  it  again  in  a moment- — 
and  then  she  ran  to  get  the  water;  and  the 
wind  was  so  great  that  it  almost  blew  Marguer- 
ite’s petticoat  over  her  head,  as  she  stooped  to 
catch  the  water  in  her  hands ; and  it  had  made 
Marguerite’s  hair  quite  rough,  so  she  stood  for 
a moment  to  smooth  it  with  her  wet  hands,  that 
she  might  not  look  nntidy  when  she  arrived  at 
the  farm. 

But  when  Marguerite  returned  to  the  spot 
where  she  thought  she  had  left  her  handker- 
chief, there  it  was  not.  She  searched  a long 
time  in  vain,  without  seeing  any  thing  of  either 
ear-rings  or  handkerchief ; but  at  last,  at  some 
distance  from  her,  blown  by  the  wind,  she  saw 
something  white,  that  looked  more  like  a piece  of 
white  paper  than  any  thing  else.  She  ran  after 
it,  and  it  was  blown  on  and  on : still  she  follow- 
ed, and  at  last  reached  it.  Marguerite  picked  up 
the  handkerchief,  but  ear-rings  and  cross  were 
gone — it  was  the  empty  shell  without  the  kernel. 

The  whole  day  Marguerite  wandered  about 
the  common,  but,  alas ! there  were  so  many 
tall  ferns,  and  so  much  heather  and  wild  thyme 
every  where,  she  could  never  feel  certain  of  the 
precise  spot  where  she  had  been.  Sometimes 
9he  thought  it  was  one  place  where  she  had  sat 
down,  sometimes  another;  and  she  searched  and 
searched  the  whole  daylong  quite  uselessly,  and 
then  she  saw  that  it  was  near  sunset,  and  that  for 
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that  day  it  would  be  no  use  searching  any  more. 
With  a heavy  heart  and  weary  feet  Marguerite 
took  her  way  home. 

Once  again  by  the  fountain  sat  Marguerite 
and  Ange ; and  Marguerite,  foot-sore  and  sad, 
told  Ange  how  she  had  lost  the  ear-rings  and 
cross,  and  so  all  hope  of  their  being  able  to  raise 
twenty  Louis  was  gone.  Marguerite,  quite  over- 
come, hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and 
wept  bitterly.  Just  then  came  the  sound  of  a 
horse’s  footsteps  close  to  them,  and  Marguerite, 
despite  her  grief,  looked  up,  and  saw  the  young 
Count  Isidore.  And  when  he  saw  Marguerite’s 
face,  he  stopped  his  horse  and  said : 

“Why!  art  thou  not  the  Queen  of  May? 
What  has  made  thee  so  soon  in  tears  ?” 

And  then  Marguerite  told  him  how  Ange  had 
been  drawn  for  the  conscription,  and  how  she 
had  gone  to  sell  the  ear-rings  and  the  cross  the 
handsome  lady  had  given  her  to  Angelique  of 
the  Bouset  farm ; how  on  the  common  the  ear- 
rings had  been  lost.  And  then  Marguerite’s 
tears  flowed  afresh. 

The  young  Count  passed  on,  and  looked  very 
grave,  for  he  had  had  so  many  petitions  about  the 
conscription  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  refuse 
all,  and  felt  he  could  not  openly  do  any  thing 
for  Ange  and  Marguerite. 

When  Marguerite  returned  that  night  to 
Dame  Ponsard’s,  she  found  some  very  grand 
people  indeed  were  coming  to  dine  there  the 
next  day,  and  the  whole  house  was  in  a state 
of  confusion  preparing  things  for  them.  The 
dining-room  was  to  be  decorated  with  laurels 
and  flowers,  and  the  band  of  the  young  Count’s 
regiment  was  to  play  during  dinner,  and  every 
honor  was  to  be  paid  them ; for  though  these 
travelers  were  only  called  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  du  Nord,  yet  the  courier  said  that  was  a 
feigned  name,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  heirs  to 
one  of  the  greatest  crowns  in  Europe. 

The  next  day  Marguerite  could  not  go  to  look 
after  her  ear-rings,  for  she  had  a great  deal  to  do. 

All  day  these  great  people  were  expected, 
and  at  last  there  was  a great  noise  of  carriages, 
and  they  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  Bell, 
and  a great,  great  many  people  were  there  to 
see  the  travelers  descend ; and  then  Dame  Pon- 
sard,  rather  awe-stricken,  but  still  a smiling  and 
courteous  hostess,  stood  in  the  porch  to  receive 
them,  and  showed  them  to  their  rooms.  And 
then  came  the  dinner;  and  poor  Marguerite, 
with  her  pale  face  and  red  eyes,  had  to  help 
others  to  wait  at  table. 

And  the  young  Count  Isidore  was  there,  and 
he  sat  on  one  side  of  the  great  lady,  and  her 
husband  on  the  other ; and  they  talked  a great 
deal  all  the  dinner,  but  Marguerite  never  noticed 
whether  they  looked  at  her  or  not  — she  could 
think  of  nothing  but  Ange.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  when  the  dessert  was  on  the  table, 
and  all  the  servants  were  going  away,  the  lady 
beckoned  to  Marguerite  and  called  her  by  her 
name ; and  Marguerite  came,  and  felt  very  shy 
and  nervous,  for  it  w-as  all  she  could  do  to  help 
heart  was  so  sad. 
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“ So  thou  art  the  Queen  of  the  May,”  said  the 
lady,  kindly.  “ And  now  tell  me,  why  are  thy 
eyes  so  red  with  tears  ?” 

“ Ange  has  been  drawn  for  the  conscription, 
madam e,”  answered  Marguerite,  in  a sad,  low 
voice. 

“ And  dost  thou  love  Ange  so  much  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  veiy,  very  much  !”  answered  Mar- 
guerite; and,  despite  of  herself,  she  blushed 
quite  red,  and  the  tear-drops  came  in  her  eyes 
again. 

“And  how  much  money  would  it  take  to  free 
Ange  from  this  conscription?”  said  the  lady’s 
husband. 

“ Oh,  a veiy  large  sum;  more  than  we  could 
ever  have,”  answered  Marguerite. 

“ But  how  much  ?”  said  the  Countess. 

“Alas!  twenty  Louis,  madame,”  answered 
poor  Marguerite.  And  then  she  wiped  her  eyes 
on  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  made  a sort  of 
half-movement  to  go  away;  for  she  felt  that 
if  she  staid  much  longer  she  should  burst  into 
tears. 

“Hold  out  thy  apron,  my  child,”  said  the 
Countess,  gayly.  And  then  from  her  purse  she 
took  twenty  Louis  and  strewed  them  into  Mar- 
guerite’s apron. 

Poor  Marguerite  could  not  speak  a word  to 
thank  a kind  benefactress;  she  gave  a little 
scream  of  astonishment  and  joy,  and  the  Louis 
rolled  on  the  floor.  And  she  knelt  and  kissed 
the  lady's  dress,  which  was  all  the  thanks  she 
could  offer ; for  Marguerite's  heart  was  too  fall 
for  words. 

As  soon  as  Maiguerite  had  a little  recovered 
from  her  agitation,  she  ran  off  to  their  home  to 
find  Madeleine  and  Ange,  and  impart  her  joy- 
ful tidings.  And  then  she  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  Ange  was  not  there.  He 
had  been  out  all  day,  Madelainc  said ; but  the 
two  took  counsel  together,  and  determined  to 
hasten  to  the  mayor’s  that  night,  in  spite  of 
Ange’s  being  away,  and  obtain  his  dismissal; 
for  Marguerite  felt  quite  uneasy  at  having  such 
a large  sum  of  money  in  her  possession,  for  fear 
something  should  happen  to  it  before  it  had  ac- 
complished its  end. 

And  the  mayor  received  Modelaine  and  Mar- 
guerite very  graciously,  and  was  very  glad  that 
they  had  been  able  to  buy  off  Ange ; for  Ange 
had  a good  name  in  the  town,  and  all  loved  him 
and  thought  well  of  him.  And  then,  very  joy- 
fully, Madelaine  and  Marguerite  walked  back 
to  the  Bell,  and  there  they  found  Ange  sitting 
in  the  porch  to  receive  them.  And  then  they 
all  retired  together  to  Marguerite’s  little  room, 
and  Marguerite  told  how  kind  the  great  lady 
had  been  to  her,  and  how  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  young  Count  had  told  their 
story,  and  interested  the  great  lady  in  their  be- 
half ; and  Marguerite  drew  from  her  pocket  the 
little  card  which  gave  Ange  his  freedom.  And 
then  Madelainc  clasped  Ange  to  her  heart,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again;  and  Marguerite 
felt  as  happy  as  though  she  had  been  a real 
queen. 
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And  at  that  moment  came  a tap  at  the  door ; 
and  it  was  dear,  kind  Dame  Ponsard  come  to 
congratulate  them  on  their  happiness.  And 
then  Marguerite  had  to  tell  her  story  all  over 
again ; but  she  did  not  the  least  mind  it : she 
could  have  told  it  all  day  long — she  was  so 
happy. 

44  But  what  a pity  that  thou  hast  lost  thy  cross 
and  thy  ear-rings  all  for  nothing,”  said  Dame 
Ponsard.  Now  it  was  Ange’s  turn  to  tell  his 
story ; and  he  told  that  he  had  been  all  day  on 
the  common,  searching  for  the  said  ear-rings  and 
cross ; and  then,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
delight  of  all,  he  drew  them  both  out  of  his  pock- 
et, and  told  how  he  had  found  them,  almost 
hidden  by  the  heather  and  moss,  where  they 
had  fallen  when  the  wind  had  blown  the  hand- 
kerchief away.  Most  joyfully  he  tied  the  cross 
round  Marguerite’s  neck,  and  put  the  ear-rings 
in  her  ears. 

The  next  morning  early,  the  travelers  were 
to  start  again.  Ange  and  Marguerite  stood 
ready  in  the  porch,  strewing  flowers  for  them  to 
walk  over,  and  in  their  hands  they  had  bouquets 
of  the  choicest  flowers  of  their  garden  to  offer 
to  the  Count  and  Countess;  and  Ange  and 
Marguerite  waited  some  time  before  they  came; 
but  when  at  last  they  did  come,  and  they  offered 
the  bouquets,  the  Countess  smiled  so  kindly,  as 
she  took  hers,  and  said  to  Marguerite,  44  Is  this 
Ange?”  and  Marguerite  courtesied,  and  said, 
44  Yes,  madame ; this  is  Ange.”  And  when  the 
carriages  drove  away,  all  the  people  cheered 
them,  for  they  had  heard  the  story  of  the  great 
lady’s  kindness ; and  Ange  and  Marguerite 
blessed  them  from  their  hearts.  And,  in  after- 
life, Ange  and  Marguerite  became  man  and 
wife,  and  in  their  turn  had  children ; and  Mar- 
guerite told  her  children  the  story  of  her  early 
years,  that  they  might  love  the  poor  and  friend- 
less, as  Ange  had  loved  her  and  her  mother. 

DOCTORING  BEGINS  AT  HOME. 

THE  very  few  people  who  can  afford  to  look 
back  seven  years,  will  remember  a polit- 
ical event  of  some  importance  in  France,  known 
as  the  revolution  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  They  may  also,  by  a great  exertion  of 
memory,  call  to  mind  that,  among  the  numer- 
ous men  of  rank  who  were  moved  to  launch 
their  barks  (more  or  less  frail)  on  that  stormy 
sea  of  politics,  was  M.  F.  V.  Raspail,  hitherto 
known  only  to  the  scientific  world  as  an  emi- 
nent chemist.  M.  Raspail’s  experience  of  po- 
litical seamanship  was  short,  violent,  and  dis- 
astrous. Unmindful  of  the  pilot’s  reiterated 
advice  to  go  down,  and  that  it  was  no  place  for 
him,  he  persisted  in  declaring  his  inability  to 
sleep,  and  his  ^termination  to  come  and  pace 
the  deck.  He  did  so ; but  though  he  may  have 
carried  out  the  pilot’s  recommendations  (as 
made  metrical  in  the  popular  ballad),  as  far  as 
fearing  not  and  trusting  in  Providence  went, 
his  little  skiff,  like  some  other  craft  of  far  heav- 
ier tonnage,  soon  foundered,  and  he  suffered  a 
lengthened  impriso:  unent  in  the  Donjon  of 


Vincennes  and  the  Citadel  of  Doullens.  He 
has  since  been  enabled  to  pursue  his  chemical 
experiments  in  a larger  and  healthier  labora- 
tory; and  though  still  a republican  of  the 
44  loudest”  red,  is  content  to  view  the  raging  of 
the  waves,  and  the  tossing  of  the  ships,  and 
the  agonies  of  those  who  go  down  te  the  sea  in 
them,  from  the  shores  of  Brussels,  and  through 
the  medium  of  a newspaper  telescope. 

The  republicanism  of  Francois  Vincent  Ras- 
pail having  nothing  to  do  with  doctors  or  with 
the  discount  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them,  I 
claim  leave  to  discourse  upon  him  here  as  the 
author  of  a remarkable  book,  called  the  44  Yearly 
Hand-book  of  Health,”  published  in  France,  at 
the  close  of  every  autumn,  in  the  company  of 
the  crowds  of  almanacs  and  ephemerides  in 
which  the  French  neighbors  take  delight,  and 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces  form  the 
staple  reading  of  the  population. 

Health,  Raspail  maintains,  is  the  normal  or 
regular  state  of  life,  fitting  man  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  natural  and  social  duties.  Ill- 
ness is  the  exceptional  state ; it  reduces  him  to 
the  position  of  a useless  incumbrance  on  soci- 
ety. The  art  of  preserving  the  health  is  called 
hygifene ; the  art  of  recovering  or  restoring  the 
health  when  lost  or  enfeebled  is  called  medi- 
cine. Now,  it  being  self-evident  that  health  is 
a desirable,  and  disease  a highly  obnoxious, 
state  of  life,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  study 
both  of  hygiene  and  medicine  are  af  the  great- 
est importance,  and  should  be  as  widely  dissem- 
inated as  possible ; yet  by  one  of  the  strange 
and  apparently  inexplicable  contradictions  of 
our  nature,  mankind  seem  to  have  agreed,  by  a 
species  of  tacit  understanding,  to  neglect  or  ig- 
nore altogether  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  concern  them  most  Thus,  while  we  see 
theological  lore  of  the  most  abstruse  and  con- 
troversial kind  eagerly  sought  after  among  all 
classes  of  society ; while  no  man  with  any  pre- 
tense to  education  would  like  to  be  deemed  ig- 
norant of  the  laws,  at  least,  of  his  own  country; 
while  the  physical  sciences  successfully  assert 
their  claim  to  rank  as  regular  branches  of  pop- 
ular education,  and  terms  of  scientific  erudition 
are  growing  familiar  in  mechanics’  institutes 
and  young  men’s  societies;  while  even  that 
slow-going  gentleman  the  agriculturist  begins 
to  smell  ammonia,  and  to  conceive  some  faint 
thread  of  a notion  that  chemistiy  may  be,  after 
all,  a good  thing  for  a farmer  to  know;  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  health  and  disease  is  al- 
most entirely  neglected. 

Illness,  according  to  M.  Raspail,  is  not  a 
mystely  of  nature ; it  is  not  the  result  of  some 
occult  influence — some  mysterious  cause  that 
eludes  the  grasp  of  our  senses.  An  organ  can 
be  affected  by  illness,  or,  in  other  words,  sus- 
pend or  cease  its  functions,  only  from  a want 
of  its  proper  nutriment,  or  from  some  external 
cause.  The  causes  of  disease  are  therefore  ex- 
ternal : illness,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  us 
from  without,  and  does  not  emanate  from  our- 
selves. To  say  that  such  and  such  a disease 
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is  caused  by  the  blood,  the  bile,  the  nerves,  or 
the  peccant  humors,  is  simply  to  give  utterance 
to  one  of  those  unmeaning  phrases  that  mostly 
constitute  the  professional  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  are  of  the  same  family  as  that  celebrated 
one— “Nature  abhors  a vacuum.”  These  are 
bold  words,  Francis  Vincent  Has  pail.  You 
would  tremblo,  I think,  at  your  own  boldness 
if  you  knew  how  many  fashionable  physicians 
there  are  whose  fame,  whose  harvests  of  dollars, 
whose  patents  of  baronetcy,  are  due  to  that  one 
talismanic  word  “nerves.”  How  many  prac- 
titioners have  gained  a reputation  for  vast  and 
almost  boundless  learning  and  wisdom  by  mere- 
ly putting  their  thumbs  in  their  waistcoat  pock- 
ets, with  the  head  a little  on  one  side,  enun- 
ciating, solemnly,  “Stomach!”  To  ascertain 
what  the  external  causes  really  are  that  affect 
our  organs,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogy, 
for  in  most  cases  they  escape  the  scrutiny  of  our 
senses.  When  a point,  or  sting,  or  simple  thorn, 
pierces  your  flesh,  or  gets  into  your  skin,  your 
sufferings  may  become  excruciating.  Why? 
Because  the  thorn  has  violently  tom  the  su- 
perficial expansions  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
nerves,  and  has  opened  to  the  external  air  free 
access  to  the  tissues  protected  before  by  the 
epidermis.  You  know  the  illness  in  this  case 
to  be  caused  by  the  thorn  or  prickle,  and  would 
not  dream  of  ascribing  it  to  the  blood,  the  bile, 
or  the  nerves.  But  let  us  suppose  that,  from 
some  circumstance,  the  sting  or  prickle  escapes 
our  sight,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  substance 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs : the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies  in  either  of  these  organs  so 
essential  to  life  will  necessarily  give  rise  to 
much  more  serious  symptoms.  Now,  here  the 
material  cause  of  the  evil  not  having  been  re- 
vealed to  the  senses,  medicine  will  step  in  with 
a whole  train  of  conjectures.  One  physician 
will  ascribe  the  illness  to  the  bile,  another  to 
the  blood,  a third  to  the  nerves ; and  the  pa- 
tient will  be  called  upon  to  abdicate  his  own 
free-will,  and  the  use  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
and  to  submit  blindly  to  a course  of  treatment  as 
little  comprehended  by  the  doctor  as  by  the  pa- 
tient. A careful  and  minute  post-mortem  exam- 
ination would  reveal  the  presence  of  the  little 
prickle,  and  show  the  doctor  that  the  blood, 
the  bile,  or  the  nerves,  had  been  most  unjustly 
accused  of  having  done  all  the  mischief.  The 
similitude  of  the  effects  has  never,  in  medicine, 
served  to  reveal  the  similitude  of  the  causes; 
and,  where  the  cause  of  a disease  has  been  hid- 
den from  observation,  no  one  has  ever  had  re- 
course to  analogy  to  And  it  out. 

M.  Raspail  enumerates,  among  the  causes  of 
diseases,  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into 
the  organism ; of  poisons,  or  substances  which, 
far  from  being  adapted  for  assimilation,  and  the 
development  of  the  organic  tissues,  combine 
with  them  only  to  disorganize  and  destroy  them. 
Next,  long-continued  excesses  of  cold  and  heat, 
or  sudden  transition  from  one  temperature  to 
another ; contusions ; solutions  of  continuity  of 
the  muscles ; hurts  and  wounds ; the  introduce 
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tion  into  our  tissues  of  gramineals  (grasses), 
dust,  and  sweeping  of  granaries,  awns,  prickles, 
down  of  plants  or  of  grains : which,  when  pres- 
ent in  the  cavities  of  our  organs,  generate  or 
develop  themselves  there,  or  swell  under  the 
influence  of  moisture.  Again,  want  or  impu- 
rity of  air;  for,  the  most  trifling  alteration  of 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  causes  a dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  functions  of  our  organs. 

Pure  air  is  the  bread  of  respiration.  Other 
causes  are  privation,  excess,  insufficiency  of 
food,  bad  quality  and  adulteration  of  the  ali- 
mentary substances.  People  die  of  indigestion 
as  well  as  of  starvation;  the  sufferings  in  the 
one  case  are  equal  to  those  in  the  other;  and 
the  indigestion  of  the  rich  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a species  of  set-off  to  the  starvation  of 
the  poor.  Others,  again,  are  the  external  and 
internal  parasitism  of  hydatids,  maggots,  larva 
of  flies  or  caterpillars,  ticks,  insects,  coleoptert, 
and  especially  intestinal  worms  that  seize  on 
the  infant  in  the  cradle,  and  often  adhere  to 
man  through  life,  quitting  him  only  in  the 
grave,  where  they  hand  him  over  to  other 
worms.  Indeed,  M.  Raspail  ascribes  the  “par- 
asitism of  the  infinitely  small”  as  the  cause  of 
nine-tenths  of  our  diseases.  He  finally  ranks 
among  aids  to  it,  if  not  causes  of  illness,  moral 
maladies — violent  impressions,  wounded  affec- 
tions, deceived  hopes,  disappointed  ambition, 
weariness,  and  despair.  Hereditary  and  con- 
stitutional diseases  he  seems  determined  to  ig- 
nore, and  is  even  silent  as  to  the  diseases  of 
deformity  and  defective  organization.  Their 
causes  are  perhaps  self-evident. 

Now,  having  told  us  why  we  are  ill,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  tell  us  how  we  can  keep  well. 

Short  and  sententious  are  his  hygiene  precepts. 

You  are  to  choose  a dwelling  exposed  to  the 
sun,  but  sheltered  from  the  noxious  emanations 
of  swamps,  ditches,  and  rivers,  gasworks  and 
factories.  You  are  not  to  inhabit  the  kitchetf- 
floor  if  you  can  help  it.  Let  your  dwelli  Tig- 
room  be  high,  and  look  to  any  point  of  the 
compass  but  the  north.  Don’t  turn  your  bed- 
room into  a work-room,  library,  or  kitchen. 

Keep  one  window  at  least  in  it  open  all  day. 

Do  not  place  any  thing  in  it  that  emits  smells, 
agreeable  or  otherwise.  Banish  even  flowers; 
they  evolve  suffocating  gases.  The  walls  should 
be  painted ; or  papered  with  a good  sound  pa- 
per, pasted  down  firmly  with  size,  scented  over 
the  fire  with  black  pepper,  aloes,  or  garlic  (!), 
which  M.  Raspail  terms  the  “ camphor  of  the 
poor.”  Have  no  paintings  on  the  walls,  no 
hangings  to  the  bed.  Sleep  on  a hard  mat- 
tress. Have  no  furniture  in  your  bedroom  but 
the  bed,  a wash-hand  stand,  and  two  chairs. 

Very  healthy  all  these  arrangements,  no  doubt, 

M.  Raspail,  but  exceedingly  ugly. 

Stop  the  chinks  between  badly-joined  boards 
with  a paste  of  flour,  pounded  pepper,  pounded 
aloes,  plaster,  and  clay.  By  these  means  you 
will  avoid  draughts,  need  no  vermin  annihila- 
tor,  and  be  enabled  to  set  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and 
fleas,  at  defiance.  Rats  and  mice  abhor  aloes ; 
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rat’s-bane  they  don’t  much  care  for,  especially 
if  they  can  get  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
drink  afterward.  Put  black  pepper  in  grains, 
and  small  lumps  of  camphor,  into  the  wool  of 
your  mattresses.  Garnish  the  beds  of  infants 
of  tender  years  with  picked  leaves  of  the  wood 
fern.  As  an  infant  of  tender  years,  I remem- 
ber, myself,  having  had  my  bed  garnished  some- 
times with  the  crumbs  of  French  rolls,  occasion- 
ally with  the  bristles  of  a hair-brush,  cut  up 
small,  and  on  one  occasion  with  a poker  and  a 
pair  of  tongs ; but,  beyond  producing  a sensible 
irritation  or  urtieation  of  the  epidermis,  I am  not 
prepared  to  state  what  sanitaiy  benefits  I de- 
rived therefrom.  M.  Raspail  can  at  least  quote 
tradition  in  support  of  his  leafy  system  of  gar- 
nishing, for  did  not  the  robin  redbreasts  cover 
the  little  children  in  the  wood  with  leaves,  and 
were  not  those  infants  of  tender  years  ? 

Wash  your  bedsteads  frequently  with  cam- 
phorated brandy.  Keep  chloride  of  lime  con- 
stantly at  hand.  Have  a fire  in  your  bedroom 
from  time  to  time,  and  burn  some  vinegar  on  a 
red-hot  iron  plate.  Have  your  bed  well  aired 
every  day.  Change  your  body  linen  night  and 
morning.  Take  a bath  as  often  as  ever  you 
can.  Never  scour  a floor  j wax  and  dry-rub  it. 
Let  your  clothes  be  made  wide  and  easy.  Gen- 
tlemen, leave  off  chimney-pot  hats  and  all-round 
collars.  The  first  press  on  the  brow  and  chill 
the  brain : the  second  impede  the  respiration. 
Ladies,  don’t  wear  stays.  Nurses  and  mothers, 
never  swaddle  your  babies.  Tightness  of  dress 
is  torture  to  an  infant.  When  the  weather  is 


warm  let  your  children  roll  and  kick  about  na- 
ked in  the  open  air:  it  will  make  them  healthy 
and  strong. 

Now  hear  M.  Raspail  upon  culinary  hygienics. 
Good  cheer,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  chief  preserv- 
atives of  health.  Keep  regular  hours  for  your 
meals.  Eat  and  drink  in  moderation ; vary  your 
dishes.  Never  force  yourself  to  eat  if  you  have 
no  appetite.  Rest  yourself  half  an  hour  after 
each  meal:  then  take  some  bodily  exercise. 
Never  use  any  other  water  for  your  drink  or  for 
culinary  purposes  than  Bpring  water  and  well- 
filtered  river  water.  There  are  many  diseases 
that  arise  entirely  from  the  use  of  unwholesome 
water.  Many  epidemics  might  be  traced  to  the 
abominable  compound  of  dirt  and  putridity 
which  the  water-companies  are  permitted  to 
palm  on  us.  Never  drink  water  out  of  a ditch 
or  pool,  if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  You  may 
swallow  unwittingly  small  leeches  even.  If  you 
happen  to  live  in  a country  where  goitre  prevails 
endemically  (which  is  caused  by  the  use  of  water 
that  has  filtered  through  mercurial  veins),  put 
granulated  tin  into  your  cisterns  and  drinking 
vessels.  The  best  bread  for  a hard-working 
man  is  made  of  a mixture  of  rye,  barley,  and 
wheat : fine  whe&ten  bread  is  more  adapted  for 
men  of  sedentary  occupations.  A good  savory 
potage  (the  French  pot-au-fcu,  for  which  see 
Soyer)  is  one  of  the  most  nutritive  and  whole- 
some dishes,  particularly  for  a weak  stomach. 


ments.  If  you  can  afford  it,  have  always  on 
your  table  by  way  of  side-dishes,  hams,  sau- 
sages, anchovies,  capers,  green  or  black  olives, 
marinades  (pickled  fish),  tomato  jelly,  radishes, 
spiced  mustard : in  short,  the  best  condiments 
you  can  afford;  so  that  there  may  be  a choice 
for  various  appetites.  Do  not  listen  to  the  ti- 
rades of  the  partisans  of  physiological  doctrines, 
who,  from  an  idle  fear  of  increasing  the  gastric 
affections  under  which  they  labor,  dread  and 
eschew  the  very  things  that  would  cure  them. 
Season  your  stews  and  ragouts  with  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  tarragon,  garlic,  pepper,  pimento,  or 
cloves,  according  to  circumstances.  Flavor  your 
cream  or  milk  dishes  with  vanille,  orange-flow- 
ers, or  cinnamon.  Roast  your  joints,  always 
before  an  open  fire:  never  have  them  baked. 

Legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton  should  be  stuffed 
with  garlic.  A good  salad  is  the  most  agreea- 
ble condiment,  and  the  best  promoter  of  a diges- 
tion fatigued  by  a long  dinner.  Wild  and  bitter 
endive  make  an  excellent  and  wholesome  salad. 

Put  in  plenty  of  oil,  and  (if  your  senses  can  bear 
it)  rub  the  bowl  with  garlic. 

A few  more  words  on  hygifene.  Wear  strong 
and  solid  boots  in  winter.  Instead  of  an  um- 
brella, which  affords  no  real  protection  against 
the  rain,  carry  a hooded  cloak,  made  of  light 
impermeable  gauze,  which,  folded  up,  may  fit 
into  your  waistcoat  pocket.  Ladies,  instead  of 
encumbering  yourselves  with  a parasol,  wear  a 
light  broad-brimmed  straw  hat.  Eschew  and 
denounce  the  use  of  spun-glass  tissues  and  bro- 
cades, which,  unhappily,  are  again  coming  into 
fashion.  They  are  confusion.  Their  use  was 
very  properly  abandoned  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  because  it  was  found  that  the  pulveru- 
lent particles  of  spun  glass  affected  the  lungs 
most  seriously,  and  often  even  fatally.  I can 
corroborate  this  statement  of  M.  Raspail  from  a 
fact  within  my  own  knowledge.  Some  years 
ago  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  of  one  of  the 
principal  metropolitan  theatres,  told  mo  that  an 
accomplished  actress  insisted  upon  wearing  a 
dress  of  some  newly-introduced  spun-glass  tis- 
sue or  brocade  in  a Christinas  piece.  The  dress 
was  made  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  theatre ; and, 
shortly  afterward,  half  the  workwomen  who  were 
employed  upon  it  were  laid  up  with  sore  fingers, 
whitlows,  and  severe  coughs.  Workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  colors  or  other  sub- 
stances into  the  composition  of  which  mineral 
colors  enter,  wash  your  heads  and  hands,  firat 
in  lye-water,  afterward  in  soap-water,  when 
leaving  work,  at  meal- times  or  at  night.  Bird- 
stuffers,  never  use  arsenical  or  murcurial  prep- 
arations to  protect  the  skins  you  stuff  against 
the  voracity  of  insects.  It  is  fraught  with  the 
most  pernicious  and  fatal  consequences  to  your- 
selves and  to  the  collectors  and  curators  of  mu- 
seums of  natural  history.  The  desired  object 
may  be  obtained  as  fully,  and  in  a perfectly  safe 
manner,  by  impregnating  the  internal  surface 
of  the  skins  with  a solution  of  aloes  and  pep- 
per, to  be  afterward  sprinkled  with  powdered 
camphor.  House-painters,  discontinue  the  use 
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of  the  arsenical  compound  known  as  Scheele's 
green : it  is  confusion.  Substitute  for  it  a green 
composed  of  iron  and  copper,  which  is  cheaper, 
sanitary,  and  ns  beautiful  in  color.  Housekeep- 
ers, have  all  your  copper  vessels  tinned  on  the 
inside.  Make  all  your  pickles  and  preserves  at 
home.  Never  boil  halfpence  with  your  Brus- 
sels sprouts  to  green  them.  It  is  destruction. 
Let  your  spoons  and  forks  be  of  silver,  of  tin, 
or  of  tinned  iron,  but  on  no  account  of  Getman 
silver,  or  of  nny  other  of  the  multinamed  com- 
positions pretending  to  imitate,  or  to  be  substi- 
tutes for,  gold  and  silver.  The  art  of  preparing 
a substance  that  shall  in  evciy  way  replace  gold 
and  silver,  remains  as  yet  to  be  discovered. 
Keep  your  kitchens  and  dining-rooms  scrupu- 
lously clean.  A clean  kitchen  is,  in  nine-and- 
three-quarter  cases  out  of  ten,  the  criterion  of 
a clean  housewife  and  a happy  household.  Gov- 
ernors, prohibit  the  sale  of  arsenic  absolutely: 
the  prohibition  ought  also  to  extend  to  rat’s- 
bane.  Subject  physicians’  prescriptions  of  a 
dangerous  nature  to  the  control  of  a sanitary 
board ; and  make  the  apothecary  who  shall  dis- 
pense a dangerous  preparation  equally  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences  with  the  physician 
who  has  prescribed  it.  For  M.  Raspail  main- 
tains that  the  materia  medica  of  the  old  school 
contains  not  one  agent  of  a deleterious  or  dan- 
gerous nature,  of  which  the  therapeutic  effects 
may  not  be  as  fully  and  effectually  produced  by 
an  innocuous  substance.  Tramps,  gipsies,  you 
that  sleep  in  the  open  air,  on  the  ground,  in 
trees  or  haystacks,  stuff  your  ears  with  cotton, 
or  tie  a bandage  round  your  head.  Otherwise 
you  will  have  ear-ache  and  affections  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  seeds,  beards  of  grass,  etc., 
into  the  auditory  tube,  the  nasal  chamber,  or 
windpipe.  Mothers,  feed  not  your  children 
upon  sweets,  biscuits,  or  mucilages.  They  feed 
not  them,  but  ascarides,  parasites  instead.  Give 
them,  rather,  sound  condiments  and  wholesome 
pickles.  Wise  men  and  women,  all  look  early 
upon  life  as  a duty,  upon  death  as  an  accident 
or  a necessity.  Guard  against  the  suggestions 
of  hatred  and  the  aberrations  of  love.  Avoid 
enervating  pursuits  and  expensive  pleasures. 
Rise  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  you  wake;  go 
to  bed  at  night  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  it  re- 
quires a strong  effort  of  volition  to  keep  your 
eyes  open.  Be  angry  as  seldom  as  ever  you 
can.  Never  go  to  law.  Be  economical,  never 
avaricious.  Work,  wash,  and  pray.  So  shall 
you  live  to  a good  old  age,  and  your  death,  at 
last,  be  but  an  extinction  of  vitality,  without 
pain  or  suffering.  Nay,  the  length  of  human 
life  might  equal  the  fabulous  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  if  we  had  in  every  season 
a constant  and  invariable  temperature  around 
us.  But  we  have  not. 


CORALIE. 

IN  one  of  the  streets  branching  off  to  the  right, 
as  you  go  up  the  Champs  Elysdes  toward  the 
Barrifere  _de  l’Etoile,  exists  Madame  Sdvferd’g 
Feapiopnat  for  young  ladies ; a tall,  white,  im- 
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posing  building,  as  befits  its  character  and  par- 
pose.  Almost  conventual  discipline  is  observed 
at  Madame  Sdvferd’s ; the  young  ladies  are  sup- 
posed to  know  nothing  of  the  gay  doings  in  their 
neighborhood.  But  os  they  pace  round  and 
round  the  monotonous  garden,  their  eyes  being 
in  no  way  amused,  their  youthful  imaginations 
go  wandering  to  an  extent  little  dreamed  of  by 
their  reverend  directress  or  their  reverend  con- 
fessor. 

Love,  lovers,  and  weddings  are,  sad  to  say, 
the  staple  of  the  conversation  of  that  nearly 
grown  up  pair  of  friends,  whispering  as  they 
walk.  They  are  in  fact  discussing  their  pretty 
under-teacher. 

“ Go  away,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Sixteen  to 
Miss  Twelve,  who  comes  bounding  up  to  her. 

“But  what  are  you  two  whispering  about?* 
asks  little  Curiosity. 

“Never  mind,  my  dear,”  says  Miss  Import- 
ance, unconsciously  imitating  her  own  mamma’s 
way  of  sending  herself  out  of  the  room  on  the 
arrival  of  a confidential  friend.  “ Go  and  play 
at  Les  Graces  with  Louise.” 

“And  so,  as  I was  saying,”  continues  the 
oldest  girl  of  the  school,  “ Madame  called  her 
down  to  give  her  the  letter ; and  you  can’t  think 
how  awfully  she  blushed.  I am  sure  she  knew 
the  hand.” 

And  now  the  confidante  wonders  if  Made- 
moiselle can  be  really  engaged,  and  who  to? 

None  of  the  masters,  that’s  certain ; for  she  nev- 
er speaks  to  any  of  them,  not  even  to  Monsieur 
Ernest,  the  drawing-master,  who  has  more  than 
once  hinted  what  a capital  study  Mademoiselle 
Fischer’s  head  would  make.  The  two  girls  think 
a great  deal  of  this  Monsieur  Ernest.  School- 
girls generally  do  place  a glory  round  the  head 
of  one  or  other  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  the 
honor  of  teaching  them.  A pretty  young  crea- 
ture once  owned  herself  to  be  desperately  in 
love,  as  she  called  it,  with  her  harp-master,  a 
little  elderly  man  in  yellow  slippers,  who  thor- 
oughly despised  her  for  her  want  of  musical 
talent. 

Coralie  was  tall,  and  had  a commanding  car- 
riage ; her  large  eyes  were  black,  a velvet  black, 
soft  not  sparkling,  with  clear  depths  into  which 
it  was  pleasant  to  gaze ; her  complexion,  of  a 
rich  brown ; and  her  well-shaped  head,  a per- 
fect marvel  of  glossy  braids  and  plaits.  An  ele- 
gant and  accomplished  girl,  she  tvas  neverthe- 
less filling  the  situation  of  under-teacher  in  Ma- 
dame Sdvfere*s  school,  with  a salary  of  three  hun- 
dred francs,  or  sixty  dollars  a year,  for  which 
she  engaged  to  teach  grammar,  history,  goog^ 
phy,  writing,  ciphering,  and  needle-work  of 
every  description,  to  about  twenty  pupil-S 
she  was  expected  never  to  lose  sight  of  during 
the  day  (not  even  in  their  play  hours),  and  more- 
over, being  required  every  morning  to  brush  the 
hair  of  this  score  of  obstreperous  school-gin5* 

The  half  of  Sunday  once  a fortnight  was  the 
only  holiday  Coralie  was  allowed  during 
half-year. 

A terrible  life  this  for  a sensitive,  well-edu- 
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cated  girl  of  twenty-two.  However,  Coralie  had 
endured  it  unflinchingly  for  four  years,  and 
looked  plump  and  rosy  still.  Coralie  was  wait- 
ing with  all  the  faith  of  a pure  heart  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  affianced  husband.  A year  more, 
and  he  would  be  back;  and  as  that  thought 
rises,  how  she  bows  her  blushing  face,  and  lays 
her  hand  over  her  heart,  as  if  the  strong  beats 
must  be  seen  by  some  of  the  tiresome  mother’s 
cherubs  round  her  chair. 

Coralie  was  an  orphan.  Her  father,  a med- 
ical man,  had  died  when  the  cholera  was  raging 
in  Paris.  He  had  been  respected  by  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  be- 
loved by  his  dientelle.  What  doctor  is  not? 
the  family  doctor,  we  mean. 

Poor  Dr.  Fischer  died,  just  as  his  prosperous 
days  had  set  in,  leaving  a widow  and  a little 
girl  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  world.  And 
the  wind  was  tempered  to  these  shorn  lambs ; 
some  of  the  many  kind  hearts  of  Dr.  Fischer's 
patients  obtaining  for  the  widow  the  right  to  sell 
tobacco  and  snuff,  which  enabled  that  poor  lady 
to  support  herself,  and  have  her  Coralie  edu- 
cated. 
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When  Coralie  was  seventeen,  Eugene  Peroud 
one  day  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  Madame 
Fischer.  He  called  himself  Coralic’s  uncle,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Dr.  Fischer’s  stepmother  by  her 
first  marriage.  Madame  Fischer,  therefore,  call- 
ed him  mon  frere,  and  Mademoiselle  Coralie  at 
the  beginning  said,  mon  oncle,  very  respectfully. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  but  a very  short 
time.  Though  there  was  abundance  of  reason 
for  questioning  the  relationship,  there  was  none 
at  all  for  doubting  that  M.  Peroud  was  very  hand- 
some, and  only  twenty-seven.  The  assumed  un- 
cleship  allowed  of  unusual  intimacy,  and  Cor- 
alie’s  young  heart  was  irretrievably  gone  before 
she  knew  she  had  a heart  to  lose.  Eugene  left 
off  petting  her,  and  distressed  her  greatly  by 
calling  her  Mademoiselle.  Was  he  angry  with 
her? 

After  various  hesitations  whether  “ to  put  it 
to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  it  all,”  Eugene  made 
the  mamma  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
his  affections.  A cabinet  council  of  the  con- 
fessor and  one  or  two  distant  relations  of  the 
Fischer  family  was  held,  and  then  it  was  gra- 
ciously announced  to  the  anxious  lover  that  his 
cause  was  won.  Then  it  came  out  how  very 
stupidly  every  one  had  acted  in  making  Eugene 
into  an  uncle;  for,  though  it  was  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  a mere  pretense  of  an  un- 
de, still  the  pretense  was  substantial  enough  for 
the  confessor  to  declare  that  a dispensation  in 
form  must  be  obtained,  before  the  marriage 
could  be  solemnized.  The  lovers  were  vexed 
and  provoked ; but  it  must  be  owned,  that  as 
they  met  daily  to  talk  over  their  plans  and  pro- 
vocations, time  did  not  hang  long  on  their 
hands. 

As  it  always  happens,  no  sooner  is  a marriage 
decided  on,  than  a host  of  difficulties  show  their 
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Rome,  produced  number  one ; and  the  tempo- 
ral maternal  affection  of  Madame  Fischer,  num- 
ber two ; and  the  bridegroom’s  love  of  his  pro- 
fession, number  three.  But  Coralie  was  a girl 
in  a thousand,  without  any  selfishness  in  her 
love ; at  least,  if  there  were  a slight  dash  of  it, 
it  was  a selfishness  for  two.  The  case  was  this, 
Eugene  Peroud,  though  of  a good  bourgeois  fam- 
ily, was,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  only  a 
sergeant  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  line.  It 
is  a common  practice  in  France  for  young  men, 
very  respectably  connected,  to  enter  the  army  as 
privates,  and  to  work  their  way  up  to  a commis- 
sion. Now  Eugene,  besides  having  every  rea- 
son to  expect  his  promotion  within  a reasonable 
time,  had  a life-rent  of  a thousand  francs  a year 
— about  two  hundred  dollars — and  so  Coralie 
considered  she  was  making  so  rich  a marriage 
for  a girl  without  a sou  of  dowry,  that  she  might 
be  suspected  of  interested  motives.  Like  many 
other  mammas,  Madame  Fischer  was  of  a pre- 
cisely opposite  opinion  to  her  daughter.  She 
thought  that  Coralie  was  throwing  herself  away. 

“I  have  yielded  to  my  child’s  feelings,”  said 
Madame  Fischer,  with  dignified  emphasis,  “and 
the  least  I think  I have  a right  to  expect  in 
return  is,  that  the  man  for  whom  that  child 
sacrifices  so  much,  should  willingly  give  up  his 
ambitious  views  to  devote  himself  to  domestic 
felicity.” 

“ And  how  are  we  to  live  ?”  asked  Eugene,  in 
a half-penitent,  humble  tone. 

“As  we  have  hitherto  done,”  said  the  lady, 
in  the  same  tone  of  injured  worth.  “ I have 
duly  reflected  on  the  plan  I now  propose,  and 
to  carry  it  out  I shall  make  application  to  have 
my  license  transferred  to  my  daughter.  Eugene 
looked  aghast.  “As  for  me — ” here  Madame 
Fischer  paused,  and  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes — “ I shall  not  long  be  a trouble  or  bur- 
den to  any  one.”  Eugene  laughed  out  at  this 
assertion,  while  Coralie  exclaimed — 

“Oh,  mamma!  how  can  you  say  such  unkind 
words  to  your  poor  little  Coralie.  Trouble! 
burden!  Oh,  maxnma!  and  when  you  have 
done  so  much  for  me ; for  us.”  Then  forcing 
back  the  tears  filling  her  eyes,  she  smiled,  and 
lifting  off  her  mother’s  pretty  little  cap,  gave  to 
view  Madame  Fischer’s  profusion  of  glorious 
black  hair.  Tenderly  smoothing,  and  kissing 
the  black  braids,  she  said : “No,  not  one  tiny, 
tiny  silver  line  to  be  seen ; look  Eugene,  is  there  ? 
and  mamma  talking  as  if  she  were  eighty.” 

“Foolish  child,”  replied  Madame  Fischer, 
replacing  the  cap  and  its  coquelicot  ribbons. 

“ What  can  my  hair  have  to  do  with  Eugene’s 
giving  up  the  army  ?”  Coralie  shook  her  head, 
and  looked  as  if  it  had,  but  only  said : “ No,  no, 
we  will  have  no  giving  up  of  any  thing.  Time 
enough  when  Eugene  is  bald  and  gray-headed 
for  him  to  sell  tobacco  and  snuff;  and  who 
knows,  mamma,”  continued  the  brave  girl,  “ but 
Eugene  may  live  to  be  a general.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  sce  me  a general’s  wife,  mamma,  a 
grande  dame,  and  going  to  Court,”  and  Coralie 
held  up  her  head,  and  courtesied  grarefally, 
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coaxing  the  mamma  not  to  say  again  that  Eu- 
gene’s love  for  his  profession  was  no  great  proof 
of  his  love  for  his  betrothed. 

The  day  came  at  last,  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  time  for  discussing  the  matter.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  regiment,  only  late- 
ly returned  from  foreign  service,  would  remain 
at  home  for  some  months.  Now,  however,  it 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Algiers.  Passionately 
as  Eugene  desired  military  distinction/  as  he 
now  saw  all  Coralie’s  unselfish  devotion  he  felt 
almost  inclined  to  relinquish  eveiy  ambitious 
hope  for  her  dear  sake. 

“You  must  go,  Eugene,”  she  said,  when  he 
expressed  some  feeling  of  this  kind.  “You 
must  go — we  have  delayed  too  long  for  any  other 
decision  now'.  My  brave  Eugene,  as  brave  as 
Bayard  himself,  must  be,  like  him,  not  only  sans 
peur,  but  sans  reproche.  I could  not  love 
Eugene  as  I do,  mother,”  turning  to  Madame 
Fischer,  who  was  murmuring  some  opposition, 
“ if  I said  otherwise.” 

“Wounded?  maimed?  did  you  say?  Ah! 
well,  so  that  he  comes  back,  I will  be  his  crutch, 
baton  tie  sa  vicllesse. ,”  and  she  pressed  her  lover’s 
strong  arm  on  hers,  flushing  over  brow  and  bo- 
som w ith  the  effort  to  subdue  natural  yearnings, 
natural  fears.  Catching  up  a terrible  w’ord 
whispered  by  the  mother,  she  flung  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  cry ing,  “ No,  no,  he  will  not  die 
— he  can  not  die ; but,  even  so,  it  ig  a soldier’s 
duty  to  die  for  his  country,  and  Eugene  W'ill  do 
his  duty,  and  Coralie  will  do  hers.”  Poor  heart, 
how  it  quivered,  and  how  the  tongue  faltered, 
as  it  spoke  these  brave  words.  No  one  knew 
the  hard  victory  over  self  Coralie  had  won.  She 
herself  only  realized  it  when  the  fight  was  over, 
and  she  was  left  to  long  days  of  alternate  anxi- 
ety and  hope. 

Madame  Fischer  had  prophesied  more  truly 
of  herself  than  she  had  intended.  After  what 
seemed  a mere  cold,  she  almost  suddenly  died. 
The  reversion  of  her  license  had  only  been  talk- 
ed about,  and  not  secured,  so  Coralie,  at  eight- 
een, found  herself  alone  in  Paris,  her  whole  de- 
pendence a few,  very  few  francs,  which  the  poor 
mother  had  pinched  herself  for  years  to  lay  by 
for  her  child’s  dot. 

The  brave-hearted  Coralie  went  at  once  to 
those  ladies  who  had  befriended  her  mother. 
She  told  them  of  her  engagement — she  was  very 
proud  of  being  the  promised  wife  of  Eugene  Pe- 
roud.  She  knew  how  willingly  he  would  have 
given  her  his  thousand  francs  a year,  but  she 
would  rather  try  and  support  herself,  until  she 
actually  became  his  wife.  Her  mother’s  sav- 
ings Coralie  wished  laid  aside,  to  bo  used  as 
that  dear  lost  one  had  meant. 

The  ladies  applied  to  their  nieces  or  daugh- 
ters, at  Madame  Sdvfc r<?s,  and  through  their  ex- 
ertions Coralie  was  received  as  sous-maitresse. 
For  four  years  had  Coralie  brushed  hair,  picked 
out  misshapen  stitches,  heard  unlearned  lessons 
stammered  through,  and  corrected  incorrigible 
exercises.  A letter  from  Eugene  sufficed  to 
cover  alj^  her  head  and  heart  weariness.  What 
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a delight  the  first  letter  had  been — she  peered 
at  every  w'ord,  till  she  learned  the  trick  of  every 
letter,  how  he  crossed  his  t’s  and  dotted  his  i’a 
— the  handwriting,  indeed,  seemed  to  her  differ- 
ent from  all  other  handwritings.  Countless  were 
the  times  the  thin  paper  was  unfolded,  to  make 
sure  that  he  had  really  put  that  fond  word  where 
she  thought,  and  carefully  was  it  refolded,  and 
not  parted  w'ith  night  nor  day,  until  another  and 
another  no  less  dear  followed,  each  in  turn  usurp- 
ing its  predecessor’s  throne.  At  last  she  received 
the  long-looked-for  news ; Eugene  had  won  his 
epaulets  in  open  fight,  and  been  noticed  by  the 
Prince  himself.  How  Coralie  cried  for  joy,  and 
how  Madame  Sdvfcrd  scolded  her  for  having  flush- 
ed cheeks ! 

Time  went  steadily  on,  hurrying  himself  for 
no  one,  and  now  Eugene  writes  of  his  return  in 
another  year  as  certain.  A year ! Who,  after 
thirty,  says  with  heartfelt  confidence,  only  anoth- 
er year,  and  then ! This  certainty  of  soon  hav- 
ing a husband’s  protection,  softened  to  Coralie 
the  annoyance  of  leaving  Madame  Scvbrd.  Not 
that  Coralie  had  any  affection  for  that  prim  un- 
censurable  lady ; but  she  would  have  borne  al- 
most any  thing  to  be  permitted  the  shelter  of  a 
respectable  roof  till  Eugene  came  to  claim  her. 

Why  Madame  Sdvferl  had  such  an  antipathy  to 
the  handsome,  healthy,  smiling  girl,  courageous 
and  independent  in  her  nearly  menial  situation, 
let  moralists  explain.  Too  independent,  per- 
haps, w'as  the  under-teacher,  with  not  a scrap 
of  that  twining  and  clinging  of  parasite  plants, 
which,  whether  he  will  or  no,  embrace  and  hold 
fast  the  rugged,  knotty  oak  until  they  make  him 
subservient  to  their  support. 

Coralie  hod  proved  her  courage  by  remaining 
so  many  years  a drudge  for  Madame  Sdvfere,  but 
the  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  the  chance  of 
being  discharged  as  an  ill-beh&ved  servant,  and 
Madame  Sdvfere  had  not  been  sparing  in  hints 
that  she  must  either  resign,  or  be  dismissed. 

So  Mademoiselle  Fischer  left  the  pensionnat 
for  young  ladies,  and  by  the  advice  of  Madame 
Ferey,  one  of  those  who  had  shown  most  inter- 
est in  her  at  the  time  of  her  mother’s  death,  she 
resolved  to  try  what  she  could  make  of  a day- 
school  for  children,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
encountering  another  Madame  Slvfere.  There 
was  no  time  for  much  pondering : the  poor  caa 
not  afford  the  luxury  of  hesitation  ; so  Corahe 
at  once  hired  a couple  of  rooms  in  one  of  the 
small  streets  running  into  the  Rue  St.  Honqxf 
— a neighborhood  abounding  in  small  shopa  and 
populous  with  small  children.  To  furnish  these 
rooms,  sorely  against  her  wishes,  our  young 
schoolmistress  had  to  expend  her  mother’s  sav- 
ings. Coralie  had  no  morbid  sensibility,  hut 
she  sorrowed  over  this  infringement  of  her  dead 
mother’s  wishes  as  if  that  mother  could  have 
been  pained  by  the  deed.  She  listened  thank- 
fully to  Madame  Ferey,  who  said  the  furniture 
would  be  as  good  a d6t  as  the  money,  and  tried 
to  look  satisfied : her  judgment  was  convinced, 
but  not  her  heart. 

Madame  Ferey  went  with  her  to  the  upbol- 
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•terer’s  to  choose  the  walnut-wood  furniture — 
that  object  of  ambition  to  young  housekeepers. 
Madame  Ferey  says  she  shall  never  forget  Cor- 
alie’s  face  on  that  day,  with  its  variations  of  sun- 
shine and  cloud ; while  the  firm,  well-poised  fig- 
ure, the  impersonation  of  youthful  vigor,  con- 
trasted so  charmingly  with  the  blushing,  flutter- 
ed manner,  which  betrayed  to  her  friend  how 
constantly  the  thought  of  the  absent  one  enter- 
ed into  the  choice  of  one  or  other  article.  One 
chair,  quite  a large  reading-chair,  Coralie  would 
have.  Should  it  be  covered  ? Oh,  no ! She 
would  rather  work  a cover  for  it.  “ A piece  of 
extravagance,”  said  she  to  Madame  Ferey,  “ but 
it  will  lost  all  our  lives,  and  Eugene  ought  to 
have  one.  Don't  you  think  so  ?”  And  all  sorts 
of  fairy  visions  were  dancing  before  Coralie’s 
eyes  as  she  spoke. 

Madame  Ferey  had  taken  up  Corulie’s  inter- 
ests in  real  earnest,  and  had,  by  dint  of  severe 
canvassing,  procured  several  little  scholars.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  usual  monthly  charge  of 
five  francs  should  always  be  paid  in  advance. 
This  considerate  arrangement  saved  Coralie 
from  running  into  debt  at  the  beginning,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  she 
was  enjoying  a great  gale  of  prosperity.  The 
mothers  of  her  first  pupils  so  boasted  of  her 
skill  in  teaching  reading  and  writing,  but,  above 
all,  of  the  wonderful  stitches  she  taught  their 
daughters,  that  her  little  school  prospered  beyond 
all  her  expectations.  Coralie  even  thought  she 
should  soon  need  a larger  room  and  an  assist- 
ant; but  she  would  wait  now  for  Eugene’s  ad- 
rice.  Perhaps  he  might  not  like  her  to  keep  a 
school  after  they  were  married.  In  bis  last 
letter  he  had  bid  her  write  no  more,  for  the 
regiment  was  under  orders  to  return  to  France. 
He  was  sure  to  be  with  her  shortly  after  his 
own  letter.  Every  thing  was  ready  for  him, 
and  it  was  wonderful  what  her  industry  and 
ingenuity  had  done  for  her  humble  apartment. 
She  had  worked  a large  rug,  made  the  neatest ! 
and  freshest  of  covers  for  the  little  sofa,  while 
the  famous  great  chair  wns  a specimen  of  beau- 
tiful elaborate  worsted-work,  a paragon  in  its 
way.  There  were  helmets  and  swords  and 
banners  flaming  in  charming  confusion  on  the 
seat  and  broad  back,  in  the  centre  of  which  last 
was  a medallion  with  the  interlaced  initials  E. 
and  C.  The  pride  of  Coralie’s  heart,  however, 
was  the  pretty  pendule  on  the  mantle-piece. 
The  only  drawback  to  her  pleasure  os  she  looked 
round  her  was  the  absence  of  the  two  vases  with 
their  bouquets  which  ought  to  have  flanked  the 
pendule.  They  had  yet  to  be  earned,  and  dur- 
ing the  probation  of  this  last  month  even  Cora- 
lie’s energy  and  spirit  gave  way.  She  could 
scarcely  bear  the  sound  of  the  little  voices  round 
her;  she  was  hardly  able  to  command  patience 
enough  to  allot  the  work — to  answer  the  never- 
ending  questions  about  cotton  and  muslin,  and 
leaves  and  holes,  and  worsteds  and  silks.  She 
was  nearly  wild  with  impatience  for  the  hour 
of  release ; but  when  it  came,  solitude  appeared 
more  insupportable  to  her  than  the  hum  and 
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buzz  and  movement  of  the  day.  She  could  not 
command  even  one  of  those  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions she  had  longed  for  the  hour  of  quietness 
to  enjoy — not  one  of  her  former  bright  visions 
of  the  future  would  come  at  her  call.  She 
grew  fearful  and  superstitious,  and  waking  or 
sleeping  was  pursued  by  a phantom  dread — a 
dread  she  would  not  have  clothed  in  words  for 
empires — a shapeless  dread  that  was  withering 
her  life,  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  the  sudden 
alteration  in  her  looks.  She  grew  pale  and 
thin,  and  there  came  a stare  in  her  sweet  eyes, 
and  an  impatient  hard  sound  in  her  voice. 

The  French  are  a kindly  race,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  who  knew  Coralie  were  soon  in 
full  play.  Heaven  knows  how  every  one  was 
so  well  informed;  but  the  milk-woman  who 
brought  the  morning  sous  of  milk  let  fall  a drop 
or  tw'o  over  the  measure,  with  a smiling  “ CW- 
age,  mademoiselle , le  bon  temps  viendra”  The 
concierge  and  his  wife  were  ready  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  the  postman’s  gibeme ; the  shoe-black 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  made  daily  inquiries ; 
and  as  for  the  spicier  and  his  spouse,  M.  and 
Madame  Bonnenuit,  they  could  talk  of  nothing 
in  their  conjugal  tctc-h-tetes  but  Mademoiselle 
Coralie  and  her  officier  Jianaf.  They  persever- 
ingly  studied  a mutilated  weathercock,  which 
had  long  given  up  service,  and  by  which  they 
always  predicted  a fair  wind  from  Algiers. 

When  Eugene’s  return  might  be  expected 
any  day,  or  even  any  hour,  Coralie  begged  for 
a holiday — all  occupation  had,  indeed,  become 
impossible  to  her.  The  parents  of  her  little 
flock  were  enthusiastically  unanimous  in  their 
consent : “ Mats  otd,  mais  out,  ma  jxtuvre  demoi- 
selle; allons  done,  ma  dure  bonne  demoiselle;  du 
courage,  fo  va Jinir  bientot , le  bon  temps  viendra” 

“ Le  bon  temps  viendra /”  repeated  Coralie, 
and  this  strong,  lively  girl  would  sit  whole  hours 
motionless,  or  move  only  to  look  at  the  hands 
of  the  pendule. 

At  last,  one  Sunday  morning,  Coralie  awoke 
with  an  unusual  feeling  of  cheerfulness;  it  was 
early  spring,  and  a bright  sun  was  shining 
merrily  into  the  room,  in  defiance  of  her  snow- 
white  curtains — some  caged  lark  near  was  sing- 
ing his  pretty  matins — and,  as  Coralie  opened 
her  window,  a soft  air  wooed  her  heated  cheek. 

A few  warm  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes,  her 
heart  throbbed  tempestuously,  and  then  she  felt 
a presentiment,  she  would  scarcely  own  it  to 
herself,  that  he  would  come  that  day.  First, 

Coralie  prayed,  as  she  had  not  prayed  for  weeks 
— poor  soul,  was  she  trying  to  bribe  Heaven? 

Then  she  dressed  herself  in  her  pretty  new  blue 
muslin,  her  hand  shaking  so  she  could  scarcely 
fix  the  buckle  of  her  band,  she  smoothed  and 
smoothed  her  hair  till  it  shone  like  satin,  laced 
on  her  new  brodequins,  and  finally  drew  forth 
a pair  of  cuffs  and  a collar  she  had  embroidered 
and  laid  by  in  sweet  anticipation  of  Eugene’s 
return.  “They  will  grow  quite  yellow,”  solilo- 
quized she,  dissembling  her  own  motive,  “if  I 
let  them  lie  longer  in  the  drawer,”  and  with  sud- 
den resolution  she  put  them  on.  And  then — 
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why  then,  she  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the 
long  day,  and  sat  down  on  her  sofa  in  restless, 
yet  happy  listlessness. 

About  noon,  there  was  a man’s  step  on  the 
stair — Coralie  was  not  startled,  not  astonished, 
she  had  known  it  W'ould  be  so,  only  she  panted 
hard  as  it  came  nearer,  and  at  last  stopped  at 
her  door.  She  rose,  but  had  no  power  to  walk 
— a low  tap — “ Entrez ,”  she  said,  in  a soft  voice, 
with  her  hand  outstretched,  as  if  she  would  have 
lifted  the  latch  herself.  A uniform  appeared — 
Coralie  sprang  forward,  and  met  a stranger — 
“Eugene,  where  is  he?”  cried  the  bewildered 
girl,  retreating,  and  her  eyes  turning  from  the 
intruder  strained  as  if  seeking  some  one  follow- 
ing in  his  rear. 

“Pardon,  mademoiselle,”  answered  the  vis- 
itor, “I  have  come  by  his  wish.  You,  perhaps, 
know  my  name — Jean  Rivarol — I was  Eugene’s 
comrade  for  many  years.” 

“ He  has  often  written  to  me  of  you,”  return- 
ed she ; “ but  you  have  expected  to  find  him  too 
soon — he  is  not  yet  come — but  he  will  soon  be 
here.” 

The  young  man  leaned  his  hand  on  the  back 
of  a chair,  turned  a strange  look  at  the  excited 
speaker,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

“In  truth,”  continued  Coralie,  “I  thought 
it  was  he  when  you  entered;  and  so,”  she 
added,  after  a moment’s  pause,  with  a sweet 
smile,  “ to  speak  truly,  the  sight  of  you  was  a 
disappointment,  and  I was,  perhaps,  ungracious 
to  Eugene’s  best  friend — forgive  me ! Think, 
I have  been  waiting  for  this  day  five  years — five 
weary  years !” 

These  last  few  words  broke  forth  with  a burst 
of  long  pent-up  feeling.  Then  with  more  com- 
posure she  asked, 

“ Where  did  you  leave  him  ?” 

To  this  direct  question,  Rivarol,  who  was  still 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  murmured 
something  like  “ on  the  road.” 

“ He  will  be  here  to-day,  then  ?” 

“ Not  to-day,  I think — I suppose — that  is,  as 
he  is  not  here  yet.” 

“ To-morrow  ?”  persisted  Coralie ; “ morning 
or  evening,  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  can  not  tell,”  said  Jean,  evidently  embar- 
rassed, and  looking  veiy  pale.  “ Pardon  ma- 
demoiselle, my  intrusion ; I will  take  my  leave.” 

Coralie  thought  ho  was  hurt  by  the  ungra- 
ciousness of  her  first  reception. 

“Nay,”  said  she,  gracefully,  “you  must  look 
on  this  ns  Eugene’s  home.  It  will  be  his — 
ours,  in  a few  days — and  his  friends  will  always 
be  welcome.  See,”  she  went  on,  “ there  stands 
his  arm-chair,  I worked  the  cover  myself ; and, 
to  tell  you  a secret,  those  slippers,  and  that 
smoking-cap  arc  for  him.  While  he,  poor  fel- 
low, has  been  going  through  toil  and  danger,  it 
would  have  been  too  bad  if  I had  been  idle.  I 
think  Eugene  will  be  pleased  with  our  modest 
home.” 

Rivarol  threw  a hasty  glance  round  the  room, 
which  seemed  to  take  in  all  and  every  thing  it 
contained*  “Sejovr  fait  pour  U bonheur ** — (A 
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home  made  for  happiness) — he  exclaimed.  He 
wras  strongly  moved,  his  voice  was  husky,  and 
his  color  went  and  came.  Fixing  a look  on 
Coralie’s  flushed,  hopeful,  expectant  face,  he 
rapidly  uttered  some  words  about  pressing  busi- 
ness, and  with  one  hasty  bow  darted  away. 

“Monsieur,  Monsieur!”  screamed  Coralie 
after  him,  on  the  stairs.  She  had  some  new 
question  to  put  to  him,  as  to  in  what  exact  place 
he  had  left  Eugene,  but  Monsieur  was  already 
out  of  hearing. 

“What  a hurry  he  is  in;  I shall  tell  Eu- 
gene.” And  with  this  determination,  the 
stranger  vanished  from  her  thoughts,  which  re- 
turned to  their  former  train.  Nevertheless,  she 
had  gathered  one  certainty,  that  her  betrothed 
could  not  be  with  her  before  next  day. 

To-morrow ! how  long ! And  yet  it  felt  like 
a relief.  Anticipation  long  on  the  stretch,  as 
the  intensely-desired  meeting  nears,  becomes 
somewhat  akin  to  dread.  So,  the  portress,  who 
was  always  running  up  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, and  other  female  neighbors  also — all  in 
remarkably  high  spirits — were  told  that  M.  Eu- 
gene could  not  arrive  before  the  morrow. 

The  repeating  this  assurance  constantly  was 
Coralie’s  only  conversation  with  her  humble 
friends  that  day.  Her  heart  was  full  of  dis- 
quiet, and  when  alone  she  often  muttered  to 
herself  some  of  Rivarol’s  speeches,  harping  on 
“ Sijmtr  fait  pour  le  bonheur ,”  or  counting  over 
her  little  treasures  in  a dazed  sort  of  way.” 

On  the  Wednesday  following,  toward  even- 
ing, as  Madame  Ferey  and  her  daughter  Paul- 
ine, one  of  Coralie’s  former  pupils,  were  sitting 
together,  talking  pleasantly  over  Coralie's  happy 
prospects,  a ring  came  to  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment. Madame  opened  the  door  herself,  and 
there  stood  a figure  which  for  a few  seconds  she 
did  not  recognize.  The  shrunken  height,  the 
stoop  which  brought  the  shoulders  forward  like 
two  points,  the  shawl  which  hung  over  them  in 
a wretched  dangle,  the  blanched  cheek  and  lip, 
the  sunken  eye,  the  premature  lines  and  angles 
of  age — all  bore  the  unmistakable  impress  of 
dire  calamity  and  forlorn  despair. 

“ Chere  Mademoiselle  Coralie  T ” at  length  burst 
from  Madame  Ferey,  in  a voice  of  sorrowing 
surprise.  And  taking  her  by  the  hand,  she  led 
her  in  silence  to  a seat  by  the  fireside,  and  then 
folding  one  of  the  girl’s  hands  in  her  own,  she 
asked  in  a whisper,  “What  has  happened?” 

“ Dead !”  said  Coralie,  holding  out  a folded 
paper  to  Madame  Ferey,  and  averting  her  face, 
aa  if  the  sight  of  it  scorched  her. 

It  was  a most  touching  letter  from  Jean  Riv- 
arol, asking  forgiveness  for  his  courage  having 
failed  before  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  her  on 
the  preceding  day.  At  sight  of  her  he  had  not 
had  the  heart  to  speak ; his  tongue  had  refused 
to  tell  her  the  fatal  tidings.  Eugene  had  fallen 
in  a skirmish  for  which  ho  had  volunteered  only 
two  days  before  the  regiment  embarked  for 
France.  Jean  Rivarol  had  been  by  his  side, 
and  received  his  last  instructions.  He  had  car* 

ried  his  friend’s  body  within  the  French  lines, 
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and  given  it  Christian  burial  near  Oran,  putting 
up  a rude  cross  bearing  the  name  of  Coralie’s 
affianced  husband,  to  mark  the  place  where  he 
lay,  with  a wreath  of  immortelles,  to  show  that 
a friend  had  mourned  over  that  distant  grave. 

God  alone  knew  what  the  poor  widowed  heart 
went  through,  for  Coralie  wrestled  with  her  first 
grief  alone ; no  eye  had  been  allowed  to  watch 
those  death-throes  of  happiness.  What  can  any 
one  say  to  the  bereaved,  but  “ Lord,  we  beseech 
thee  to  have  mercy  ?” 

Good  Madame  Ferey  and  Pauline  cried  as  if 
their  hearts  would  break,  but  Coralie  shed  no 
tear.  She  sat  in  a listless  attitude,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  as  if  looking  at  and  seeing 
only  her  own  thoughts. 

“And  when  did  you  get  this  terrible  letter, 
my  dear?**  at  length  asked  madame. 

“ I do  not  know — a long  time  ago— just  when 
I was  expecting  him.” 

Madame  Ferey  looked  up  alarmed  at  this  an- 
swer. 

“ I mean  the  day  before  yesterday,”  said  Cora- 
lie, making  an  effort  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
“ The  day  before  yesterday — Monday.  An  age 
of  grief  has  passed  over  me  since  then.”  And 
now~,  having  broke  silence,  she  went  on  talking : 
“ I have  lived  in  him — a love  of  so  many,  many 
years — it  is  very  hard.  I may  say,  no  action 
of  my  life,  however  trifling,  not  even  the  gath- 
ering a flower,  but  wras  done  with  the  thought 
of  him  in  my  heart.  He  was  the  rudder  of  my 
life.  And  so  he  will  be  still.  For,  Madame 
Ferey,  I have  thought  and  thought,  and  settled 
it  all  in  my  mind.  I can  not  remain  in  Paris, 
to  see  ever  around  me  all  that  I had  prepared 
for  his  return — all  I did  for  him ; I should  go 
mad.” 

Madame  Ferey  indeed  began  to  fear  she 
might,  and  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  a re- 
moval. 

“You  feel  that,”  said  Coralie,  eagerly;  “you 
are  a real  friend.” 

“ And  where  would  you  go  ?” 

“ To  Oran.”  And  then  Coralie  told  her  plan. 
It  was  a wild,  adventurous  scheme,  particularly 
some  years  back. 

But  Madame  Ferey  made  no  objections,  feel- 
ing it  better  to  let  the  poor  girl  follow  any  de- 
cision she  had  come  to  for  herself,  and  believing 
that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
would  give  time  for  consideration.  In  taking 
tli  is  view,  the  kind  lady  underrated  the  firm  will 
of  her  protdg^e. 

Coralie’s  aim  and  ambition  was  to  bring  back 
Eugene’s  remains  to  France,  and  to  lay  them  by 
the  side  of  her  mother  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont- 
martre. She  had  already  made  inquiries;  it 
would  cost  three  thousand  francs. 

“I  can  perhaps  earn  as  much  at  Oran,  and 
if  not  I can  pray  by  his  resting-place,  and  mark 
it  better  than  by  a wooden  cross ; and  at  last 
we  will  rest  in  the  same  grave,  either  in  our  na- 
tive France  or  under  the  African  soil  where  he 
fell.  It  little  matters,  so  we  are  together.” 

That  evening  the  wTetched  girl  left  Madame 
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Ferey  more  calm  than  she  had  been  since  the 
fatal  news.  The  discussing  her  project  with  a 
friend  had  given  it  reality.  She  had  none  to 
help  her  in  her  inquiries  or  preparations.  She 
felt  that  she  must  be  up  and  doing,  and  instead 
of  indulging  in  natural  grief,  she  roused  herself 
to  action.  Many  days  passed  in  the  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  her  plan ; then  it  was  ru- 
mored among  the  scholars  that  Mademoiselle 
Fischer  was  going  away  ever  so  far,  and  would 
never  keep  a school  again.  There  was  a sale, 
and  all  the  furniture  and  other  precious  posses- 
sions, so  hardly  earned — objects  around  which 
were  twined  so  many  tender  thoughts  and  joy- 
ful hopes — were  sold  and  scattered  abroad.  Ev- 
ery thing  except  the  arm-chair  which  she  still 
called  his ; that  she  begged  Madame  Ferey  to 
keep,  in  case  she  ever  returned.  The  slippers 
and  cap  she  took  with  her.  Grief — true  grief, 
has  strange  vagaries.  She  bade  every  one  adieu 
quietly,  without  having  told  any  but  Madame 
Ferey  whither  she  was  going.  Some  months 
elapsed,  and  then  Madame  Ferey  received  a 
letter  dated  from  Oran.  Coralie  had  made  her 
way  through  difficulties  and  disagreeables  of  all 
kinds ; but  she  was  used  to  struggles,  hardships, 
and  self-reliance.  She  was  now  settled  at  Oran, 
and  supporting  herself  as  a day-governess  among 
the  families  of  the  French  officers.  She  was 
veiy  kindly  treated.  Before  leaving  Paris,  she 
had  seen  Rivarol  again,  and  received  all  the  in- 
formation requisite  to  find  out  the  spot  sacred 
to  her  affections.  Each  morning,  before  the 
heat  of  an  African  day,  and  before  the  toil  of 
her  avocation  begins,  she  walks  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  town  to  kneel  and  pray  by  the  side  of  a 
retired  grave. 

The  native  population  by  whose  dwellings  she 
passes,  noticed  this  young  Frenchwoman’s  diur- 
nal pilgrimage,  watched  her  steps,  and  discov- 
ered its  object.  It  raised  her  high  in  their  ven- 
eration. 

One  morning  an  old  negro,  himself  a toiling 
servant  to  Arabs,  awaited  her  coming,  and  pre- 
sented her  a nosegay  with  these  words:  u Moi 
dormer  ces  Jieurs  a vous  car  vous  bound' — (Me  give 
you  these  flowers  because  you  good).  Any 
traveler  visiting  Oran  may  easily  find  out  our 
heroine.  She  w'as  still  toiling  on  in  hope  a few 
months  ago. 


RACHEL. 

FIVE- AND-TH IRTY  years  ago  the  Burgo- 
master of  the  Swiss  town  of  Arau,  in  the 
Canton  of  Aargau,  carelessly  noted  down  in  his 
official  records  that  a woman  who  went  about 
peddling — t me  femme  qui  colportcdt — had  just 
given  birth  to  a child  in  the  neighboring  ham- 
let of  Munf.  The  name  of  the  parents  was 
thought  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  record- 
ed at  the  time.  The  father  was  a poor  Jewish 
peddler  named  Fdlix ; the  mother  was  Esther 
Haya,  his  wife ; and  that  child  who  first  saw  the 
light  in  the  lowly  inn  of  this  poor  Swiss  ham- 
let, was  Elisabeth  Rachel  Felix,  whom  all  the 
world  now  knows  as  “Rachel.”'  Qrigiralfrcn 
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For  years  the  father  and  mother  wandered 
about  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  pursuing  a 
petty  traffic  in  the  thousand  triiies  that  till  the 
pack  of  the  Jewish  peddler.  Homeless,  and 
without  roof  of  their  own,  they  bore  about  with 
them  their  ragged  and  hungry  children — for 
Rachel  was  not  their  first-born. 

It  seems  to  be  a fixed  law  that  in  civilized 
communities  the  homeless  and  desolate,  sooner 
or  later,  gravitate  toward  the  large  cities,  wheth- 
er seeking  to  hide  from  observation  in  the  sol- 
itude of  a crowd,  , or  drawn  by  the  persuasion 
that  where  so  many  find  means  to  live,  there 
must  be  room  for  another.  So  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Fdlix  family  made  their  way  to  Lyons. 

Poor  Esther  Haya  had  a brave  heart,  and 
struggled  nobly  against  her  hard  fortune.  At 
Lyons  she  succeeded  in  setting  up  a little  cloth- 
ing shop.  Here  she  sold  or  bartered  her  hum- 
ble wares,  while  her  husband  gave  occasional 
lessons  in  German,  when  pupils  were  to  be  had; 
and  Sarah,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  went  about 
the  cafes  singing  ballads  and  songs,  taking  with 
her  her  little  sister  Rachel,  to  pass  around 
among  the  tables  and  gather  up  the  few  sous 
which  the  wine-drinkers  and  domino-players 
were  disposed  to  bestow,  more  as  charity  than 
in  acknowledgment  for  the  entertainment  they 
had  received  from  the  singing  of  the  child. 

In  1830  the  family  made  their  way  from  Ly- 
ons to  Paris,  little  dreaming  of  the  brilliant  for- 
tune which  was  in  store  for  them.  For  a while 
they  lived  in  Paris  much  os  they  had  done  at 
Lyons.  The  children  haunted  the  doors  of  the 
cafds ; but  Rachel  was  now  old  enough  to  bear 
her  part  in  the  songs,  instead  of  merely  gather- 
ing up  the  contributions ; and  at  night  they  car- 
ried their  scanty  gains  to  the  poor  lodgings  of 
their  parents. 

To  the  honor  of  Rachel  be  it  said,  that  she 
has  never  sought  to  conceal  her  humble  origin 
and  the  struggles  of  her  childhood.  Monsieur 
Eugfene  de  Mirecourt,  who  has  written  a some- 
what malicious  memoir  of  the  great  tragedienne, 
relates  a story,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting.  It  is  worth  telling,  however,  as  illus- 
trative of  the well-known  fact,  that  Rachel  glories 
in  recounting  the  incidents  of  her  early  career, 
os  Napoleon  took  a half-malicious  pleasure  in 
speaking  to  his  brother  emperors  of  the  time 
when  he  was  a corporal.  * 

Rachel,  says  Monsieur  de  Mirecourt,  was  once 
paying  an  evening  visit  to  her  old  friend,  Ma- 
dame S.,  when  her  eye  fell  upon  a guitar,  black 
and  dingy  with  age.  . 

“ You  don’t  care  about  keeping  this  old  gui- 
tar, I am  sure,  ray  dear,”  said  Rachel,  her  face 
lighting  up  with  a sudden  thought.  “Will you 
make  me  a present  of  it  ?” 

“Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure;  and 
I shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  helping  me 
to  get  rid  of  a very  ugly  bit  of  furniture.” 

So  the  dingy  old  guitar,  which  seemed  to  have 
seen  better  days,  was  forthwith  dispatched  to 
Rachel's  residence  in  the  Rue  Joubert.  Here 
it  was. covered  with  a silken  case,  and  duly  in- 
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stalled  in  the  place  of  honor  over  the  mantle, 
in  the  boudoir  of  its  new  owner.  Three  days 
after — for  Monsieur  de  Mirecourt  is  veiy  scru- 
pulous in  the  matter  of  dates — Rachel  was  vis- 
ited in  her  boudoir  by  the  Count  Walewski,  the 
son  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  who  subsequently  became  the  French 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

“ Miserioorde ! what  have  we  here?”  asked 
the  Count,  inspecting  through  his  glass  the  oldj 
guitar,  which  seemed  strangely  out  of  place  in 
the  boudoir  of  the  great  artiste. 

“That,”  said  Rachel,  assuming  an  expression 
of  deep  feeling,  “ that  is  the  guitar  with  which 
I — poor  child  that  I was — used  once  to  go  sing- 
ing about  the  streets,  asking  charity  of  the  pass- 
ers-by.” 

“Is  it  possible!  I entreat  you  to  give  me 
this  precious  memento  of  your  childhood.  It’s 
a treasure  for  me,  for  every  body,  for  histoiy.” 

“I  preserve  it  as  such.  I would  not  part 
with  it  for  fifty  thousand  francs.” 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  veriest 
Shylock  of  her  race  is  not  more  keenly  alive  to 
the  value  of  money  than  is  Rachel.  Paris  is 
full  of  stories  illustrative  of  this.  “ She  is  not 
a Jewess — she’s  a perfect  Jetc”  said  6ome  one 
who  wished  to  give  epigrammatic  intensity  to 
the  expression  of  the  general  sentiment.  When, 
therefore,  Rachel  declared  that  fifty  thousand 
francs  would  not  buy  the  old  guitar,  her  admirer 
had  good  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  special 
cause  for  cherishing  it.  He  grew  all  the  more 
eage{  to  possess  the  precious  relic. 

“ I must  have  it !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Cost  what 
it  may,  I will  have  it.” 

“ Oh,  you  arc  foolish.” 

“ Terns,  Rachel,  I’ll  give  you  in  exchange  for 
it  that  diamond  bracelet  and  ruby  necklace, 
which  you  asked  of  me  the  other  day.  You 
shall  send  for  them  this  moment  to  the  jewel- 
er’s. Is  it  a bargain  ?”  ' 

The  cunning  Count,  as  well  as  others,  knew 
to  his  cost  that  Rachel  had  a perfect  passion  for 
jewelry,  and  was  sure  that  the  temptation  would 
be  stronger  than  even  her  affection  for  this  mo* 
mento  of  her  childhood.  And  so  it  was. 

“Ah,  well,”  said  Rachel, with  a deep  sigh  of 
regret,  “take  the  guitar.” 

A happy  man  was  the  Count  in  the  poeses* 
sion  of  his  historic  prize,  which  he  proudly  dis- 
played to  ail  his  friends.  But  his  happiness 
was  too  great  to  last.  Unluckily,  it  happened 

that  Madame  S was  one  day  among  the 

number  to  whom  the  Count  displayed  his  treas- 
ure and  recounted  its  touching  history.  Could 
human  virtue  be  expected  to  keep  so  good  a 
story  a secret?  The  good  lady  burst  out  into 
exclamations  of  surprise,  and  revealed  the  real 
history  of  the  guitar. 

If  the  story  be  a true  one,  we  can  very  well 
believe  Monsieur  de  Mirecourt,  that  the  son  of 
Napoleon  never  forgave  himself  for  being  thus 
duped.  It  was  -certainly  little  to  his  credit  as 
a diplomatist,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  win 

the  favor  of  his  astute  cousin  the  Emperor. 
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One  day  when  the  two  little  Jewesses  were 
singing  in  the  streets,  they  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Etienne  Choron,  the  founder  of  the  In- 
stitution Roijale  de  Musique  Religieuse . He  was 
especially  struck  by  the  magnificent  voice  which 
the  little  Rachel  possessed  even  at  that  early 
age.  He  discerned  the  promise  of  her  rare 
genius,  and  determined  to  bring  her  into  his 
classes. 

“ What  is  your  name,  my  child?”  he  asked. 

44  Elisabeth  Rachel,  Monsieur.” 

44  Rachel ! Ah,  that  savors  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament,” soliloquized  Choron.  “That  name 
will  never  do  for  a Christian  singer.” 

44  Well  then,  there’s  my  other  name  Elisa- 
beth,” suggested  the  child. 

44  That’s  better,  certainly.  But  there’s  no 
use  of  the  belli.  I shall  put  your  name  down 
on  my  list  as  Elisa.  Come  to  my  class  to- 
morrow ; and  don’t  run  about  the  streets  any 
more.  I’ll  take  care  of  you.” 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  Choron  per- 
ceived that  the  clear,  Bonorous  voice  of  his  lit- 
tle prot^gtfe  fitted  her  for  the  stage  rather  than 
for  the  choir.  He  was,  however,  faithful  to  his 
promise  to  be  her  protector,  and  placed  her 
under  the  instruction  of  Saint-Aulaire,  who  pre- 
pared pupils  for  the  stage. 

The  wandering  life  which  the  child  had  led 
afforded  little  opportunity  for  education.  She 
could  scarcely  read,  and  her  new  teacher  was 
forced  to  begin  with  the  very  rudiments.  For 
four  years  she  remained  under  his  charge,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  sedulously  cultivated  the 
rich  but  neglected  field  of  her  mind,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  which  have  since  sprung  up  into  so 
rich  a harvest  of  fame  and  wealth.  He  taught 
her,  as  old  Bows  taught  “the  Fotheringay.” 
Word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence,  intona- 
tion by  intonation,  he  taught  her  the  rdles  of 
Hermione,  Iphigdnie,  and  Marie  Stuart. 

There  was  a perpetual  struggle  between  mas- 
ter and  pupil.  He  saw  that  the  bent  of  her 
genius  was  wholly  tragic,  while  she,  with  strange 
perversity,  insisted  upon  playing  in  comic  parts. 
To  this  day,  although  all  her  great  triumphs 
have  been  won  in  tragedy,  she  is  never  so 
well  satisfied  as  when  playing  in  comedy,  in 
which  she  has  never  attained  any  marked  suc- 
cess. 

One  day  a girl  of  some  fifteen  years  made 
her  appearance  in  the  office  of  Monsieur  Vldel, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  TWfttre  Fran^ais,  and 
begged  him  to  come  that  evening  to  the  Salle 
Mol&re,  where  an  exhibition  was  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  of  Saint-Aulaire,  upon  which  oc- 
casion she  was  to  make  her  ddbfit. 

“What  parts  do  you  play,  my  child?”  in- 
quired Vddel. 

44 The  soubrette  in  the  Philosophe  Marti* 

“Is  that  all?” 

44No,  Monsieur,  I shall  commence  in  the 
part  of  Hermione.  But  I am  not  good  in  that. 
Do  you  only  come  for  the  second  piece.” 

Vtjdel  had  noticed  the  expressive  features 
and  strong  voice  of  ihe  young  debutante,  and, 
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notwithstanding  her  request  to  the  contrary,  de- 
termined to  see  her  in  the  tragedy. 

He  went  early  to  the  Salle  Molifere.  Having 
heard  the  first  Act  of  Andromaque,  he  sprang 
up,  rushed  from  the  hall,  called  a cabriolet, 
dashed  over  the  pavement  to  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, and  laying  violent  hands  upon  Jouslin, 
the  Director  of  the  Comddie  Fran^aise  dragged 
him  off  to  the  Salle  Molifere. 

44 Do  you  see  that  little  Jewess?  She’s  a 
prodigy,”  said  he,  pointing  to  the  stage. 

The  third  Act  of  Andromaque  had  com- 
menced. Jouslin  burst  out  into  exclamations 
of  wonder.  He  had  never  heard  the  verse  of 
the  great  poet  pronounced  with  such  grandeur. 

But  when  the  Hermione  of  the  tragedy  ap- 
peared* upon  the  stage  as  the  soubrette  in  the 
Philosophe  MarU,  he  leapt  up  in  a rage,  ran 
behind  the  scenes,  and  accosted  Saint-Aulaire : 

44 Ah,  what  a fool  you  are!” 

44  How  so  ?”  asked  the  Professor. 

44  You’re  spoiling  that  child  by  letting  her  play 
that  stupid  r61e  1” 

44  Certainly : I know  that.  But  what’s  to  be 
done  ? It’s  not  so  easy  to  make  her  obey.  She’s 
as  obstinate  as  a Spanish  mule.” 

“Eh,  corblml ” replied  the  Director,  44 tell 
Madame  FtflLx  to  box  her  ears  for  her.  She’s 
not  too  old  for  that.” 

Then  laughing  at  his  own  wrath,  ho  request- 
ed the  Professor  to  bring  the  child  to  him  as 
soon  as  she  was  at  liberty.  Eliza  soon  made 
her  appearance. 

44 Mademoiselle,”  said  Jouslin,  “would  yon 
like  to  enter  the  Conservatoire  ?” 

44 Oh,  Monsieur!”  she  replied,  “that  is  the 
great  desire  of  my  heart.” 

44  You  shall  do  so.  And  besides.  I’ll  txy  and 
get  for  yon  an  4 aid’  of  six  hundred  francs.  But 
if  you  are  ever  in  future  so  unlucky  as  to  play 
the  role  of  a soubrette,  you’ll  have  to  do  with 
the  minister  and  myself.” 

This  was  on  the  26th  of  October,  1836.  The 
next  day  Elisa  was  admitted  as  a pupil  in  the 
Conservatoire,  and  placed  under  the  instruction 
of  Michelet.  Unluckily  for  her,  Jouslin  was 
soon  after  dismissed  from  the  directorship  of  the 
Com&lie  Fran  9a  is  e,  and  V&lel  who  succeeded 
him  was  soon  plunged  into  60  many  quarrels 
with  the  company  that  he  quite  forgot  the  aid 
promised  to  the  poor  child.  Her  family  was  as 
poor  as  ever,  and  two  more  daughters  and  a son 
had  meanwhile  been  added  to  their  number. 

Her  talents  must  bo  turned  to  some  account, 
and  she  played  at  some  of  the  minor  theatres. 

It  happened  that  Monsieur  Poirson,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Gymnase,  was  one  evening  present 
at  a representation  at  the  Ch&ntereine,  and  saw 
our  young  tragedienne  in  the  role  of  Eriphile. 

For  some  time  the  rose-water  vaudevilles  of 
Scribe  had  failed  to  attract  the  public,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnase  was  looking  about  for 
some  new  attraction.  He  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered it  in  the  Eriphile  of  the  Salle  Chante- 
raine,  and  sent  for  her  to  his  cabinet.  She  came 
accompanied  by  her  father. 
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“ How  much  salary  do  you  want,  Mademoi-  | 
selle  ? asked  Poirson. 

Her  father  answered  for  her,  in  his  guttural  | 
Jewish-French : 

“ Nous  falons  tcux  mills  vrancs , gormne  ten  Hard 
— Vc’re  yorth  two  thousand  vrancs,  so  goot  as 
von  penny.’ 

“ You  are  worth  more  than  that,”  replied  the 
conscientious  Director.  “I’ll  give  you  three 
thousand,  with  an  annual  augmentation  of  a 
third  more,  if  your  daughter  succeds  at  my 
theatre.” 

“ Drcs  pien!  Che  signs  dout  te  suite  ! Very 
goot ! I sign  right  avay,”  exclaimed  the  father, 
enchanted  with  his  good  fortune. 

“And  now,”  continued  Poirson,  “we  must 
see  under  what  name  Mademoiselle  shall  appear 
on  the  bills.  I won’t  have  that  of  Eliza,  at  any 
rate.” 

“Do  you  like  my  other  name,  Rachel,  any 
better?”  asked  the  girl  “Monsieur  Choron 
made  me  lay  that  aside  when  I was  his  pupil.” 

“How  stupid!  My  cook’s  name  is  Elisa. 
Rachel  — that’s  lucky.  Keep  that  name,  nnd 
never  give  it  up.” 

A new  piece,  fitted  to  display  the  talents  of 
the  debutante,  was  forthwith  bespoke  by  the 
Gymnase.  In  three  weeks  the  Venddenne  of 
Paul  Duport  was  written  and  put  in  rehearsal. 
All  the  clap-traps  of  the  press  were  employed 
to  draw  an  audience  to  the  first  representation. 
The  house  was  full;  but  the  new  piece  was 
coldly  received.  Whether  the  fault  was  in  the 
piece,  the  public,  or  herself,  poor  Rachel  had 
not  a shadow  of  success.  Poirson  was  disheart- 
ened, and  removed  the  play  from  the  bills. 
Rachel  was  pronounced  “ a drag,”  and  only  the 
most  trifling  parts  were  henceforth  assigned  to 
her.  In  theatrical  phrase,  she  was  “planted.” 

She  went  to  the  Comedie  Frcu^aise,  and  de- 
sired to  speak  with  Yedel.  He  was  engaged, 
and  refused  to  see  her.  She  wrote  to  him,  but 
received  no  reply.  Michelet,  her  instructor  at 
N the  Conser  toire,  thought  slightly  of  her  talent, 
and  would  not  aid  her.  Wearied  and  disheart- 
ened she  presented  herself  as  a suppliant  to 
Provost,  Premier  Comique  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cois. He  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot  for 
a moment,  and  then  solemnly  pronounced  sen- 
tence: 

“You’re  not  tall  enough  for  the  stage,  my 
dear.  You  should  go  and  sell  flowers  on  the 
Boulevards.’ 

Rachel  had  her  revenge  upon  the  comedian 
a while  after.  One  evening  she  had  achieved 
a grand  success  at  the  Theatre  Fra^ais.  It 
rained  bouquets  till  the  stage  was  like  a flower 
garden.  Gathering  ten  or  a dozen  of  them  in 
her  robe,  she  offered  them  to  Provost  with  a 
mocking  courtesy : 

“Will  you  buy  my  flowers,  Monsieur?  You 
know  you  advised  me  to  go  and  sell  bouquets.” 

“Come,  come,  Little  Spiteful,”  replied  the 
lively  comedian,  “embrace  the  false  prophet, 
and  don’t  bear  malice.” 

The  anecdotes  told  of  Rachel  are  rarely  of 
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this  pleasant  character.  One,  however,  belong* 
ing  to  her  later  years,  is  worthy  of  record : When 
she  was  about  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  had  made  a great  sensation,  a splendid  din- 
ner was  given  to  her.  Among  the  guests  were 
many  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  who  were, 
or  affected  to  be,  in  high  spirits  at  the  impend- 
ing hostilities.  The  sword  would  cut  the  Gor- 
dian knot  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to  untie. 

The  forces  of  the  Czar  would  again  march  upon 
Paris. 

“Au  revobr , Mademoiselle,”  said  they  to  Ra- 
chel. “Wo  shall  be  in  Paris  again  before  long, 
to  applaud  you,  and  drink  your  health  in  the 
good  wines  of  France.” 

“Messieurs,”  replied  Rachel,  “France  is  not 
rich  enough  to  give  Champagne  to  her  prisoners 
of  war.” 

But  these  anecdotes  belong  to  later  years. 

In  183G  the  forlorn  little  Jewess  could  have  hid 
little  heart  for  lively  mots  and  repartees.  Re- 
pulsed and  abandoned  by  all,  she  betook  her* 
self,  as  a last  resort,  to  Samson,  celebrated  it 
once  as  an  author,  an  actor,  and  a man  of  taste. 

He  listened  to  Rachel,  at  first  with  compassion, 
then  with  admiration. 

“ Good  heavens !”  he  exclaimed,  after  having 
heard  her  magnificent  declamation.  “If  I only 
had  your  voice,  what  miracles  I could  perform.” 

“ Then,”  said  Rachel,  “ breathe  your  genius 
into  my  voice.  Be  my  master.” 

Samson  consented,  and  from  that  time  under- 
took the  direction  of  her  studies.  Hard  expe- 
rience had  taught  her  to  be  more  docile  than 
she  had  been  with  Saint-Aulaire.  She  reso- 
lutely abandoned  for  the  time  being  all  thoughts 
of  comic  parts,  and  studied  only  great  tragic 
parts.  She  gave  herself  up  unreservedly  to  the 
direction  of  her  instructor.  It  was  indeed  a mar- 
velous voice  into  which  Samson  now  breathed 
the  inspiration  of  his  genius.  It  was  an  instru- 
ment of  boundless  capacities,  never  failing  to 
answer  to  the  hand  of  the  master  who  played 
upon  it.  Every  modulation,  every  tone,  of 
which  he  could  only  conceive,  as  the  deaf  old 
Beethoven  conceived  of  his  immortal  harmonies, 
was  produced  clear,  full,  round,  and  unfailing 
by  his  pupil.  He  had  fulfilled  her  request 
His  genius  spoke  through  her  lips.  She  was 
the  echo,  not  of  what  he  said,  but  of  what  be 
thought.  What  he  conceived,  she  executed  with 
an  amplitude  and  magnificence  that  surpassed 
even  his  conceptions. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  imply  that  Rachel  is  or 
was  a mere  automaton,  like  the  first  love  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Fendennis ; but  the  keen  Parisian  critics 
discover,  or  affect  to  discover,  in  all  her  great 
parts  indications  of  the  training  of  her  master. 

They  say  that  she  never  fully  comprehends  the 
purport  of  her  author  until  it  is  explained  to 
her  by  Samson ; that  he  must  regulate  her  pos- 
tures, her  intonations,  her  movements,  her  ges- 
tures. Hence  every  representation  of  a char- 
acter is  the  facsimile  of  every  other.  Not  a 
note  is  varied,  not  a posture  is  changed,  not  a 
gesture  altered.  The  burst  of  fiery  passion,  the 
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infinite  wail  of  despair,  the  hiss  of  scorn  and 
hate,  have  all  been  given  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  time  and  time  again,  and  always  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  taught  her  by  Samson. 

Vddel  by-and-by  gained  a brief  respite  from 
his  quarrels,  and  had  leisure  to  remember  his 
“prodigy”  of  the  Salle  Molifere.  He  profited 
by  the  occasion  to  procure  the  release  of  Rachel 
from  her  engagement  at  the  Gymnase,  and  at- 
tached her  to  the  Thd&tre  Fran^ais,  with  a sal- 
ary of  four  thousand  francs  for  the  first  year. 
The  bills  soon  after  announced  that  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel  would  appear  as  Camille  in  “ Hor- 
ace.” 

It  was  in  the  heart  of  summer.  Paris  was 
scorched  by  an  almost  tropical  heat.  Every- 
body had  gone  into  the  countiy.  By  everybody 
we  must,  of  course,  understand  the  world  of 
fashion,  literature,  and  art.  But  there  were 
two  or  three  exceptions  to  this  universal  hegira. 
One  of  these  exceptions  was  the  famous  Doctor 
Vtfron  of  the  Constitutionnel,  the  maker  of  every 
reputation — if  we  may  trust  his  own  account — 
that  has  been  achieved  in  France  for  the  last 
score  of  years.  This  literary  and  artistic  War- 
wick chanced  to  have  remained  in  Paris.  We 
must  allow  him  to  tell,  in  his  own  way,  the 
story  of  what  resulted  from  this : 

“ On  a beautiful  summer  evening,  the  12th 
of  June,  1838,”  says  the  Doctor,  in  his  gossip- 
ping “Memoirs,”  “about  8 or  9 o’clock,  I went 
to  the  Thc&tre  Fra^ais,  in  search  of  shade  and 
solitude.  In  the  orchestra  there  were  four  spec- 
tators, all  told ; I made  a fifth.  My  regard  was 
drawn  toward  the  stage  by  a strange  physiogno- 
my, full  of  expression,  with  a prominent  fore- 
head, black  eyes,  hidden  in  their  orbits,  and  full 
of  fire.  This  rested  upon  a body  slender  in- 
deed, but  with  a kind  of  grace  in  posture,  move- 
ment, and  attitude.  A voice  clear,  sympathetic, 
and  above  all  replete  with  intelligence,  secured 
my  attention,  wearied  as  I was,  and  inclined 
to  negligence  rather  than  admiration.  That 
strange  physiognomy,  that  fiery  eye,  that  slen- 
der body,  that  intelligent  voice,  was  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel.  She  was  making  her  first  appear- 
ance in  Camille. 

“ The  vivid  and  profound  impression  at  once 
made  upon  me  by  the  young  tragedienne,  awoke 
some  confused  recollections.  By  dint  of  ques- 
tioning my  memory,  I recalled  a singular  physi- 
ognomy playing  the  Vcnd^enne  at  the  Gymnase. 
Then  again  I remembered  a young  girl  poorly 
clad,  and  with  great  shoes  on  her  feet,  whom  I 
had  seen  in  the  corridor  of  some  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  other.  Somebody  asked  her  what  she 
was  doing  there ; and  to  my  great  astonishment 
she  replied  in  a counter-tenor  voice,  and  with 
perfect  seriousness.  4 I am  jmrsuing  my  studies' 
In  Mademoiselle  Rachel  I recognized  that  regu- 
lar physiognomy  of  the  Gymnase,  and  that  poor- 
ly-clad young  girl  who  was  pursuing  her  studies . 

“ Alas  for  those,”  moralizes  the  Doctor,  “ who, 
in  regard  to  the  arts,  knew  not  how  either  to  ad- 
mire or  abhor.  Pictures,  statues,  monuments, 
singers,  -Comedians,  tragedians — male  or  female 
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— for  my  own  part  I either  abhor  or  admire 
them.  The  young  Rachel  had  amazed  me ; her 
genius  enraptured  me.  I could  not  do  other 
than  hurry  off  and  lay  hands  npon  my  friend 
Merle,  my  associate  in  literary  tastes  and  avo- 
cations, and  compel  him  also  to  witness  the  dtf- 
but  of  her  whom  I already  denominated  ‘my 
little  prodigy.*  ‘ That  child?  said  I,  4 when  the 
three  or  four  hundred  clever  souls  who  create  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Paris  have  heard  her  and  have  pass- 
ed judgment  upon  her , will  be  the  glory  and  the  for- 
tune of  the  Comidie  Fran$aise .*  ** 

So  said  the  prophetic  Doctor  Vdron,  almost  a 
score  of  years  ago.  Or  rather  so  he  now  says 
that  he  said.  But  the  Doctor  was  not  the  only 
notability  who  happened  to  have  remained  in 
Paris  on  that  eventful  12th  of  June.  Merle, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  there ; and  so  was  a great- 
er than  Merle.  Jules  Janin,  the  prince  of  critics 
— who  could  have  thought  it  possible  ? — had  not 
gone  to  Dieppe ; and  by  a wonderful  chance,  he 
too  happened  to  be  in  the  theatre.  Truly  says 
Schiller : 44  The  gods  never  come  singly.” 

While  the  enraptured  Doctor  was  feasting  his 
eyes  upon  his  youthful  prodigy,  some  one  whis- 
pered to  him  that  the  great  Jules  Janin  was  in 
the  green-room  up  stairs,  stretched  out  at  full 
length  upon  a sofa.  He  too  had  come  to  the 
theatre,  probbaly  in  search  of  shade  and  soli- 
tude ; but  had  not,  like  Veron,  sought  them  in 
front  of  the  footlights. 

“Oh,  Jove!”  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  darting 
up  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a stride,  and  dashing 
like  a hurricane  upon  the  lazy  critic. 

“ Miserable  man !”  he  gasped.  “ You  are  not 
in  the  salle.” 

“No.  I detest  the  Russian  steam-baths !” 

“But  don’t  you  know  what  has  happened?” 

“ Well,  what  has  happened  ?” 

“ Duchesnois  and  Raucourt  have  come  to  life 
again.” 

“ What  have  they  done  that  for !” 

“ No  blasphemy ! Follow  me !” 

“ Whither?” 

“Into  one  of  the  boxes.” 

“ Misericords  ! And  the  heat !” 

“No  heat  should  be  enough  to  keep  you 
away !” 

So  saying  the  intrepid  Doctor  seized  the 
great  critic  by  the  collar,  dragged  him  off  by 
main  force,  and  planted  him  in  a box,  saying, 
as  he  pointed  to  the  stage : 

44  Strike,  but  hear  me !” 

Jules  heard,  not  the  Doctor,  but  Rachel,  and 
pardoned  the  violence  that  had  been  commit- 
ted. Forthwith  he  published  a critique  upon 
Rachel  in  the  Debats;  the  Constitutionnel  was 
not  silent;  and  thus,  there,  and  then — unless 
Doctor  Vdron  greatly  over-estimates  his  own 
share  in  the  matter — the  fame  and  fortune  of 
the  tragedienne  were  secured.  Only  imagine 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had 
Vdron  not  been  impressed  with  the  original  idea 
of  seeking  shade  and  solitude  in  the  theatre ; or 
suppose  Merle  had  chanced  to  have  gone  to 
Trouville,  and  Janin  to  Dieppe — as  the  chances 
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were  a hundred  to  one  would  have  been  the 
case.  “ What  would  have  become  of  Rachel  ?” 
We  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  Doctor  6ay, 
“ Why,  the  two  or  three  men  who  direct  the 
four  of  five  hundred  clever  souls  who  create 
public  opinion  in  Paris  would  not  have  praised 
Rachel;  the  four  or  five  hundred  would  not 
have  heard  her  and  have  passed  favorable  judg- 
ment upon  her ; and  the  poor  Jewess  would 
have  been  pronounced  i a drag’  at  the  Comddie 
Fran9aise,  as  she  had  been  at  the  Gymnase  !*' 

What  a self-sufficient  race  the  critics  are. 
They  perch  themselves  upon  public  opinion 
with  an  air  as  complacent  as  that  of  the  fiy 
upon  the  locomotive,  who  imagines  that  the 
train  can  not  move  without  him. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  Rachel  had  no 
more  failures.  The  critics,  great  and  small,  of 
course  took  all  the  credit  to  themselves.  Ra- 
chel went  to  thank  Jules  Janin  for  his  laudatory 
critiques ; but  she  could  not  refrain  from  adding 
that  she  was  now,  in  her  triumph,  the  same  that 
she  had  been  when  she  failed,  a year  before,  at 
the  Gymnase.  “ I know  that,”  responded  the 
critic  with  a laugh,  implying  that  it  was  the 
presence  or  absence  of  his  favorable  notice,  and 
not  the  merit  of  the  actress,  that  made  all  the 
difference  between  failure  and  success. 

Rachel  had  now  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  the  characters  of  the  classic  tragedy  which 
she  had  studied  so  long.  Besides  Camille  she 
played,  within  a few  months,  Emilic  in  “ Cinna,” 
Hermione  in  “ Andromaque,”  Eriphile  in  “ Iphi- 
gtfnie  en  Aulide” — the  part  in  which  she  had 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Poirson  at  the  Salle 
Chanteraine — and  Monime  in  “ Mithridate.” 
In  all  these  she  had  met  with  unbounded  suc- 
cess. The  theatre  was  crowded  nightly;  no 
Doctor  Y^ron  would  now  seek  for  solitude  in 
front  of  the  footlights.  In  a single  month  she 
added  a hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  receipts 
of  the  treasury.  The  old  members  of  the  com- 
pany grew  jealous  of  the  new  favorite.  Though 
they  were  temporary  gainers  by  her  success, 
they  feared  for  the  future.  They  complained 
that  at  the  Comddie  Fran^aise  Comedy  was 
crushed  out  by  Tragedy,  and  every  permanent 
interest  sacrificed  to  a mere  temporary  whim 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  Rachel  would  soon 
become  aware  how  indispensable  she  was,  and 
there  would  be  no  end  to  her  exactions.  “ She 
enriches  us  now,  only  to  ruin  us  hereafter.” 

For  one  reason  or  another,  the  critics  took 
part  with  the  company.  The  favorite  had  not 
bore  her  honors  meekly,  and  a dead  set  was 
made  against  her.  Jules  Janin  “ repented  that 
lie  had  created  Rachel,”  as  he  profanely  phrased 
it,  and  resolved  to  destroy  her. 

An  occasion  for  attack  soon  presented  itself. 
It  was  given  out  that  Rachel  was  about  to  add 
another  part  to  her  roles.  This  was  Roxane  in 
4<  Bajazct,”  which  play  was  announced  for  No- 
vember 23.  This  occasion  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
grand  attack.  The  small  critics  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  great  ones.  Rachel  was  prejudged. 
Hostilities  commenced  before  the  curtain  rose : 
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“ You’ll  see  a fine  tumble,”  said  one. — ••  Aiaiu* 
her  play  Roxane!  what  an  absurdity.” — “That 
V^del  hasn't  a particle  of  brains !” — “ She’ll  be 
detestable!” — “Atrocious,  you  should  rather 
say !”— “ She’ll  be  hissed  down!”—- “We’ll  hiss 
her  down !”  Such  were  the  prefatoiy  remarks 
that  passed  from  one  conspirator  to  another. 

Rachel  appeared.  She  was  coldly  received. 

The  applause  to  which  she  was  accustomed, 
and  which  had  cheered  her  on,  was  wanting. 

One  whispered,  another  smiled,  all  seemed  ea- 
ger to  annoy  the  poor  child.  The  prophecy  of 
failure  almost  worked  out  its  own  fulfillment. 

She  was  disconcerted,  and  failed  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  herself. 

“A A,  pardieu / you’ve  made  a pretty  piece  of 
business,”  cried  Janin,  triumphantly,  to  Ve'del, 
whom  he  perceived  at  a distance.  “ Carpentras, 
my  dear  fellow,  Carpentras !” 

The  next  day  Rachel,  all  in  tears,  went  to 
the  great  critic,  and  endeavored  to  appease  him. 

It  was  all  in  Vain. 

“You  won’t  listen  to  any  thing.  Yon  will 
have  your  own  way,”  he  said.  “Yon  were 
miserable,  and  miserable  you  always  will  be  in 
Roxane.” 

But  the  critics  did  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  Bajazet  was  announced  for  repetition. 
Rachel  knew,  this  time,  what  she  had  to  ex- 
pect. The  second  representation  was  a com- 
plete triumph.  At  the  third,  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  were  almost  taken  by  storm  ; after  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  success,  and  the 
enemy  gave  up  the  contest.  It  was  a hard 
fight,  but  Rachel  came  out  conqueror.  She 
was  victorious  all  along  the  line.  It  was  the 
Austerlitz  of  the  she-Napoleon  of  the  stage, 
which  has  as  yet  been  followed  by  no  Leipzig 
or  Waterloo 

....  Thus  much  had  been  written  in  advance 
of  the  appearance  of  Rachel  among  us.  We  had 
endeavored  to  work  out  from  the  stories  of  pam- 
phleteers and  critics  some  clear  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  woman  whom  all,  whether  they 
lauded  or  abused  her,  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
notable  actress  if  not  the  greatest  artUt  who  ever 
trod  the  stage. 

As  we  write,  she  has  appeared  in  four  charac- 
ters which  touch  the  extreme  limits  of  her  range 
of  personations.  That  she  achieved  a triumph- 
ant success,  in  spite  of  obstacles  which  wonld 
seem  insuperable,  it  is  now  too  late  to  say  oth- 
erwise than  as  recording  a known  and  recog- 
nized fact. 

All  strong  emotion  naturally  tends  to  express 
itself  in  a rhythmic  form.  Our  English  blank 
verse  is  hence  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  trage- 
dy. Our  perception  of  fitness  is  not  shocked 
at  the  measured  flow  of  the  speech  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  or  Lady  Macbeth.  Had  their  words 
arranged  themselves  in  a simple  prosaic  form, 
we  should  instinctively  feel  that  something  was 
wanting.  The  rhythmic  tendency  of  deep  pas- 
sion or  emotion  is  more  universal  than  we  are 
apt  to  suppose.  In  the  impassioned  scenes  of 

our  great  novelists,  the  collocation  of  words  and 
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the  flow  of  sentences  is  far  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare  than  to  the 
prose  of  Swift  or  Cobbett. 

In  the  French  classic  tragedy,  this  is  carried 
to  an  unnatural  excess.  It  might  not  appear  in- 
congruous that  one  should  recite  the  passion  of 
another  in  rhymed  Alexandrines.  But  we  can 
never  avoid  the  sense  of  incongruity  when  we 
see  two  personages  burning  with  rage,  glowing 
with  love,  or  tortured  by  remorse,  spouting  at 
each  other  in  formal  couplets,  each  of  which  is 
the  exact  pattern  of  all  the  others;  the  one  du- 
tifully completing  the  verse  which  the  other  has 
left  unfinished  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  even 
to  the  capping  of  the  rhyme — all  this,  too,  in 
the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  passion. 

No  English  actor,  we  venture  to  aflirm,  could 
hope  to  achieve  fame  in  the  rhyming  tragedies 
of  Nat.  Lee  or  Diyden ; yet  it  is  by  her  large 
utterance  of  the  long-drawn  Alexandrines  of 
Corneille  and  Racine  that  Rachel  has  produced 
a more  profound  sensation  than  actress  ever 
produced  before.  Were  there  a French  Shak- 
speare or  an  English  Rachel  what  would  the 
world  not  have  seen  ? 

We  were  first  to  see  Rachel  in  Camille,  the 
part  in  which  her  earliest  great  triumph  was 
won.  With  exemplary  fortitude,  though  not 
without  yawning,  the  audience  “assisted”  at 
the  long  opening  comedy.  For  a while  those 
who  knew  no  French  found  some  interest  in 
scanning  the  three  sisters  of  Rachel.  That 
buxom,  rouged,  voluptuous-looking  woman  of 
forty  was  Sarah,  who  with  the  little  Rachel  had 
once  paced  wearily  through  the  streets  of  Lyons 
and  Paris.  But  there  was  in  her  nothing  that 
met  their  anticipations  of  the  great  tragedienne ; 
and  as  little  in  the  aspect  of  the  clever  Lia  or 
the  brisk  little  Dinah.  The  acting  was  certainly 
clever,  but  it  was  endured  rather  than  enjoyed, 
even  by  those  who  understood  the  piece. 

The  curtain  at  length  rose  upon  “Horace.” 
Sabine  and  Julie,  in  blue  and  saffron  tunics, 
discoursed  through  a long  scene  Of  the  affairs 
of  Rome  and  Alba.  The  books  of  the  play  told 
those  who  did  not  otherwise  know  it,  when  the 
scene  drew  to  a close.  A hush  of  anticipation 
crept  over  the  auditory,  for  in  another  moment 
Rachel  would  enter.  Vague,  half-told  rumors 
of  a haughtiness  overtopping  that  of  Scmiramis, 
of  a profligacy  deeper  than  that  of  Mcssalina, 
had  been  coupled  with  her  name.  It  had  been 
said  that  within  her  burned  fires  as  unholy  as 
those  that  consumed  her  own  Phaedra ; that  the 
debauched  old  French  drama  afforded  no  char- 
acters Wicked  enough  to  givo  scope  to  her  pow- 
ers, and  that  new  ones  of  surpassing  enormity 
had  to  be  invented  dor  her ; and  it  was  darkly 
whispered  that  she  had  but  to  look  within  her 
heart  and  act ; that  the  death-scene  in  Adrienne 
was  studied  by  the  bedsides  of  the  dying  in  the 
hospital,  as  Parrhasius  painted  his  picture  from 
a crucified  slave.  No  one  fully  believed  any  of 
these  tales ; but  these  half-beliefs  entered  large- 
ly into  the  popular  idea  of  Rachel.  Men  looked 
to  see  in^her  at  least  the  original  of  the  tremen- 
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dous  “Vashti”  of  Currer  Bell — a creature  of 
evil  forces,  with  hell  graved  on  her  haughty 
brow. 

Every  event  eagerly  anticipated,  when  it 
finally  comes,  seems  a surprise.  Before  any 
one  was  fully  aware,  a figure  draped  in  white, 
every  fold  falling  with  sculpture-like  gr%cc, 
stood  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  stage.  It 
filled  the  scene.  The  eye  rested  upon  nothing 
else  but  Rachel.  Where  was  the  demon  of  the 
imagination  ? Where  the  possessed  tom  by 
seven  devils  ? Not  surely  in  that  slender  form ; 
not  in  the  lines  of  that  strangely  beautiful  face ; 
not  in  those  flexible  lips ; not  in  those  haunting 
supernatural  eyes ; not  in  those  movements,  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  graceful  and  noble ; 
not  in  the  tones  of  that  voice,  burdened  and 
thrilling  with  unutterable  emotion.  The  revul- 
sion was  complete.  Long  before  that  woeful 
“ Helas !"  which  closes  her  first  brief  speech 
had  been  uttered,  the  triumph  of  Rachel  was 
assured. 

As  the  agony  of  the  play  evolved,  she  bore 
all  in  triumph  with  her.  The  gleam  of  hope 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the  oracular 
response: 

“ To  CurUtius  shmlt  thou  be  conjoined. 

And  ne’er  be  severed  by  ill  fete,” 

died  away  from  her  face,  and  all  was  involved 
in  deeper  gloom.  She  stood  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  woman,  only  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  the  children  of  the  state.  The  lying 
intent  of  the  oracle  becomes  apparent ; brother 
and  lover  go  forth  to  mortal  combat.  When 
tidings  are  brought  that  her  brothers  are  slain, 
and  that  her  lover  survives,  the  pathos  of  her 
exclamation,  “ 0 mes  frbres  /”  inspired  every 
heart  with  a new  sense  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  voice  to  paint  emotion.  The  triumph  of 
presentation  was  achieved  in  the  closing  scenes, 
when  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  loss  of 
her  lover  6he  totters  to  the  chair.  Every  nerve 
and  sinew  is  racked  to  its  utmost  tension.  Tor- 
ture, agony,  despair,  writhe  in  every  gesture. 

The  unyielding  Alexandrines  of  the  poet  are 
melted  down  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  her  woe, 
and  seem  to  become,  as  they  are  gasped  forth 
from  her  lips,  the  only  fitting  form  in  which  her 
emotion  could  be  uttered.  The  closing  im- 
precation against  Rome  bursts  out  as  free  and 
reckless  in  its  sweep  as  the  wonderful  curse 
upon  Venice  in  Marino  Faliero. 

We  can  conceive  no  greater  power  of  imper- 
sonation than  that  of  Rachel  in  Camille.  Every 
motion,  every  gesture,  every  posture,  every  tone, 
has  been  studied  till  it  is  reproduced  with  ab- 
solute perfection.  Could  she  be  frozen  into 
marble  at  any  moment,  she  would  be  a more 
perfect  statue  than  sculptor  ever  chiseled.  If 
she  repeats  herself  in  each  representation,  it  is 
because  she  bos  attained  absolute  perfection, 
and  any  change  would  be  for  the  worse.  Yet 
in  all  this,  we  are  gravely  told  she  is  but  a pop- 
pet moved  by  the  genius  of  another.  If  it  were 
so  it  would  be  the  greatest  psychological  wonder 
the  world  has  ever  beheld. 
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THE  UNITED  STATE8. 

PUBLIC  attention  during  the  month  has  been 
divided  between  the  political  preparations  for 
the  approaching  elections  and  a very  fatal  disaster 
on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  near  Burling- 
ton New  Jersey.  The  accident  referred  to,  oc- 
curred on  the  29th  of  August.  The  morning  mail 
train,  which  left  Philadelphia  at  ten  o’clock,  reached 
Burlington  at  a quarter  after  eleven,  and  waited 
ten  minutes  for  the  train  due  from  New  York.  As 
this  did  not  arrive,  the  other  train  went  on  for 
some  three  miles,  when,  the  New'  York  train  being 
discovered,  its  engine  was  reversed  and  the  Phila- 
delphia train  ran  backward  toward  Burlington  at 
a rapid  rate.  When  near  Burlington,  a carriage 
driven  by  Dr.  Hcinakin  drove  upon  the  track  by  a 
road  which  crossed  it,  just  in  time  to  be  struck  by 
the  first  car  of  the  backing  train,  which  was  thrown 
off  the  track,  dragging  three  others  w'ith  it.  Three 
cars  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  twenty-one  per- 
sons were  killed  and  a still  larger  number  injured. 
A coroner’s  inquest  w’as  held  upon  the  dead  bodies, 
which  resulted  in  the  return  of  a verdict  declaring 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  disaster  was  the 
carelessness  of  Dr.  Heinakin  in  driving  his  carriage 
upon  the  track,  though  the  engineer  is  censured 
for  not  having  blown  his  whistle  while  backing  the 
train.  The  occurrence  elicited  very  general  com- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  the  Railroad 
Company  is  very  severely  censured  for  not  con- 
structing a double  track  upon  a route  where  so 

much  business  is  transacted. A State  election 

took  place  in  Vermont  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember, which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Gov- 
ernor Royce  by  a very  large  majority.  lie  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Whigs  and  Republicans. 

The  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  in  Vir- 
ginia, have  been  desolated  by  the  yellow  fever, 
which  broke  out  about  the  middle  of  July  and  had 
swept  away  a very  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  both  places.  At  the  latest  accounts  its 

violence  was  subsiding.- President  Pierce  visited 

the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  in  Virginia,  oh  the 
21st  of  August,  where  he  was  received  by  a Com- 
mittee, at  the  head  of  which  was  Ex-President  Ty- 
ler, who  addressed  the  President,  welcoming  him 
to  the  State,  and  congratulating  him  on  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  country.  The  President, 
in  reply,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  been 
received  by  so  highly  distinguished  a Committee, 
and  said  that,  now  that  party  feeling  and  preju- 
dice had  died  awa}F,  all  acknowledged  that  Mr. 
Tyler,  while  President,  had  been  guided  by  patri- 
otic motives,  and  had  bravely  carried  out  a wise 
and  noble  policy.  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  peace  of  the  country, 
foremost  among  which,  in  his  judgment,  was  a 
general  want  of  deference  to  the  authority  of  law. 

A decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Second 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
been  pronounced  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Two  of  the  judges — Brown  and  Strong — agree  in 
regarding  the  prohibitory  clause  as  so  far  interfer- 
ing with  the  right  of  property  in  liquors  as  to  be 
unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  They  hold  that 
property  is  entitled  to  protection — and  that,  too, 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  its  greater  or 
less  utility.  The  law,  by  forbidding  its  sale,  in- 
terferes with  what  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  prop- 
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erty,  and  therefore  violates  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution.  Judge  Brow'n  went  still  farther, 
and  pronounted  each  of  the  prominent  features  of 
the  law  open  to  the  same  objection.  The  third. 

Judge  Rockwell,  held,  on  the  contrary,  that  as  the 
primary  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  right  of  property,  but  to  prevent  intemperance^ 
pauperism,  and  crime,  which  is  certainly  a legit- 
imate object  of  legislation,  it  is  constitutional. 

A portion  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company  left  New  York,  with  a number  of  invited 
guests,  on  the  7th  of  August,  in  the  steamer  Jame* 

Adger , to  lay  down  the  telegraphic  cable  between 
Cape  Ray  and  Cape  North,  a distance  of  sixty 
miles.  The  cable  was  made  in  England ; and  on 
the  24th  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  on  the  shore  at 
Cape  Ray,  and  a steamer  towed  the  bark  Sarah 
Bryant,  which  had  the  cable  on  board,  out  to  sea. 

The  labor  of  paring  it  out  was  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  over  thirty  hours ; but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  a very  heavy  gale  arose,  which  threatened 
the  bark  with  destruction,  broke  tw'o  of  the  three 
copper  wires  of  which  the  cable  was  composed,  and 
rendered  the  situation  of  the  vessel  so  exceedingly 
hazardous  that  no  alternative  was  left  but  to  cut 
the  cable  and  abandon  the  undertaking.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  forty  miles  of  the  cable  were 
sunk  in  the  sea.  The  company  then  returned  to 
New  York,  W'here  they  arrived  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
I tember.  It  is  understood  that  the  cable  was  in- 
sured; but  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  diligence 
will  not  suffice  to  replace  it  in  less  than  a year. 

The  enterprise  w'as  one  of  so  much  importance,  and 
so  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,  as  to  cause  very  general  regret  at  the 
untoward  accident  by  which  it  has  been  delayed. 

From  Kansas  we  have  reports  of  very  extraor- 
dinary action  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  which, 
in  bringing  its  session  to  a close,  seemed  resolved 
utterly  to  disfranchise  those  settlers  who  were  in 
favor  of  making  Kansas  a free  State,  or  to  deprive 
them  of  all  practical  power.  An  act  had  been 
passed  admitting  the  Shawnee  Indians  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  county  courts,  all  of 
w'hieh  are  in  the  hands  of  slaveholders,  have  the 
appointment  of  all  election  officers.  Another  act 
gives  the  right  of  voting  to  any  man  without  re- 
gard to  residence,  on  payment  of  one  dollar  and 
the  taking  of  certain  oaths — which  are  to  support 
the  Kansas  Bill  and  enforce  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  Daniel  Woodson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the  Governor 
upon  Reeder’s  removal.  Law's  have  been  passed 
forbidding  teaching  negroes  to  read,  and  also  for- 
bidding religious  meetings  of  negroes  unless  a sher- 
iff, constable,  or  county  justice  shall  be  present. 

Another  law  forbids  any  person  w’ho  is  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  holding  slaves,  or  who  £oes  not 
admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory, 
from  acting  as  a juror  in  any  case  connected  with 
slavery;  and  still  another  prescribes  the  penalty 
of  death  for  inciting  rebellion  among  the  slaves,  be- 
speaking, writing,  or  printing;  or  for  enticing  or 
assisting  any  slave  to  escape  from  his  master.  It 
has  also  been  determined  that  all  the  County  and 
State  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  present 

Legislature  for  six  years. President  Pierce  has 

removed  from  office  Rush  Elmore,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Territory,  on  charge  of  having  been 
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engaged  in  land  speculations  similar  to  those  al- 
leged against  Reeder.  Judge  Elmore  protests 
against  this  act  as  transcending  the  President’s 
power,  and  says  he  shall  resist  it  through  the 
courts  of  the  country.  There  have  been  several 
cases  of  lynching  persons  on  suspicion  of  holding 
anti-slavery  sentiments.  A large  Convention  of 
settlers  was  held  at  Lawrence  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, attended  by  over  600  persons,  at  which  the 
condition  of  the  Territory  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation. Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that 
they  would  utterly  repudiate  the  action  of  the 
Legislature,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  calling  a Conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory for  the  5th  of  September. 

A difficulty  has  arisen  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  in  regard  to 
the  payment  of  the  dues  hitherto  levied  on  all  ves- 
sels passing  the  Sound.  The  President,  in  April 
last,  gave  notice  to  the  Danish  Government  that 
the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1826,  by  which  the  right 
to  levy  these  dues,  would  be  terminated  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a year — a right  reserved  by  it  to  either 
party;  and  that  the  right  would  no  longer  be  re- 
cognized by  this  country.  The  Danish  Govern- 
ment, in  reply  to  this  notification,  complains  that 
so  sudden  a notice  should  be  given,  and  that  the 
termination  of  the  treaty  will  deprive  her  of  rev- 
enues which,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe, 
she  greatly  needs. 

From  California  our  advices  are  to  the  18th  of 
August.  Gold  continued  to  be  received  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mines.  Political  movements 
In  preparation  for  the  approaching  election  w'ere 
active,  and  the  contest  was  likely  to  be  very  ex- 
citing. The  American  party  had  nominated  J. 
Seeley  Johnson  for  Governor:  the  struggle  would 
be  between  him  and  Mr.  Bigler,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Indian  difficulties  had  been  renewed 
in  Yreka;  several  white  men  had  been  murdered, 
and  six  or  eight  Indians,  suspected  of  belonging 
to  the  band  by  which  various  depredations  had 
been  committed,  wore  captured  and  hung.  In 
Amadot  county  a gang  of  Mexican  robbers  was 
pursued  by  Sheriff  Phoenix  in  charge  of  a party 
of  armed  men,  and  was  overtaken  at  Salvada.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  which  the  sheriff  was  killed.  Nine 
of  the  outlaws  were  afterward  captured  and  sum- 
marily executed.  In  Rancheria  a party  of  Chi- 
lenos  and  Mexicans,  on  a predatory  excursion, 
killed  nine  American  men  and  one  woman;  and 
the  next  day  they  killed  four  Frenchmen  on  the 
Moquelumne  river.  Six  of  the  gang  were  taken, 
tried,  and  hung. 

In  New  Mexico  Indian  disturbances  have  meas- 
urably ceased,  and  the  hostile  tribes  seemed  de- 
sirous to  come  to  terms.  Treaties  had  been  made 
with  the  Muscaleroes  and  Nav^jocs,  and  the  Utahs 
and  Jaccarillo-Apaches  were  anxious  to  enter  into 
a treaty  of  peace  and  bury  the  tomahawk.  A few' 
days  before  the  mail  left,  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, accompanied  by  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  troops,  had  returned  from  Fort  De- 
fiance, where  they  w'ere  permitted  to  have  a con- 
ference or  44  big  talk,”  which  resulted  in  a general 
treaty. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  Central  America  we  have  later  advices, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  war  between  the 
contending  factions  rages  in  the  interior  of  Nica- 
ragua. ^Op(tlK  ldtfl  J^ance,  twenty-four  leagues 


from  Leon,  toward  Segovia,  a bloody  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Government  troops  under 
Guardiola  and  the  Democratic  army  under  Munos, 
assisted  by  Alvarez,  with  forces  from  Honduras, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Guardio- 
la and  the  death  of  Munos. On  the  29th  of  Au- 

gust, Colonel  Walker  landed  at  San  Juan  del  Sur 
with  56  men  of  his  command,  and  170  of  the  Demo- 
cratic army  under  Mendez,  leaving  a reserve  on 
his  schooner  of  about  80  men.  He  was  endeavor- 
ing to  recruit  from  the  California  passengers  with 
but  little  success.  Colonel  Kinney’s  party  were 
still  at  San  Juan  del  Norte.  He  has  just  con- 
cluded a contract  for  the  Shepard  grant  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  acres  of  land  on  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
and  has  sent  an  agent  to  Granada  to  get  the  grant 
confirmed  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  and  also 
to  obtain  permission  to  settle  in  Chontales.  He  is 
very  sanguine  of  success.  He  has  erected  a frame 
building  of  two  stories  for  a printing-office,  and  is 
to  publish  a paper  soon,  the  materials  having  ar- 
rived on  the  English  steamer  of  the  81st,  with  Con- 
sul Fabens  and  thirty  men.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  announcing  the  success  of  his  expedition, 
declaring  that  he  had  been  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  authorities  in  spite  of  the  hostility  excited 
against  him  by  the  Transit  Company,  and  attrib- 
uting to  that  Company  and  its  desire  to  monopo- 
lize the  country,  and  especially  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages, all  the  embarrassments  he  had  encoun- 
tered. He  also  alleges  that  the  bombardment  and 
destruction  of  Greytown  was  brought  about  by 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to  put  an- 
other government  in  power  there  more  favorable 
to  their  views.  A letter  is  published,  in  proof  of 
this  charge,  from  J.  L.  White,  Esq.,  the  agent  of 
the  Company,  dated  June  16,  1854,  and  addressed 
to  J.  W.  Fabens,  Esq.,  their  commercial  agent  at 
Greytown,  informing  him  that  Captain  Hollins 
was  on  his  way  to  that  place — that  much  discre- 
tion w'as  given  to  Mr.  Fabens,  and  that  he  hoped 
it  would  44  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  show'  any  mer- 
cy to  the  towm  or  people.”  He  adds,  that 44  if  the 
scoundrels  are  soundly  punished,  we  can  take  pos- 
session and  build  it  up  as  a business  place,  put  in 
our  own  officers,  transfer  the  jurisdiction,  and  you 
know  the  rest.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
the  people  of  the  tow  n should  be  taught  to  fear  ns. 
Punishment  will  teach  them,  after  which  you  must 
agree  with  them  as  to  the  organization  of  a new 
Government  and  the  officers  of  it.  Every  thing 
now  depends  on  you  and  Hollins.  The  latter  is 
all  right.  He  fully  understands  the  outrage,  and 
will  not  hesitate  in  enforcing  reparation.” 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  have  news  of  a conspir- 
acy to  overthrow  the  Administration  of  President 
Obligado,  which  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent 
its  execution.  The  leaders  in  this  conspiracy  ware 
General  Flores,  a native  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  Colonel  Largos,  and  Rosas,  of  Montevideo, 
a near  relative  of  the  celebrated  General  Rosas,  of 
bloody  notoriety.  The  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was 
to  assassinate  Governor  Obligado  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Mitre,  as  they  were  coming  out  of  the 
Cathedral.  This  done,  the  artillery,  which  had 
been  bought  over  by  the  conspirators,  was  to  fire 
on  the  National  Guard  at  the  Cabildo,  a large 
building  within  range  of  the  fort,  and  where  the 
Guards  are  stationed.  The  assassination  of  Gen- 
eral Homos,  who  is  absent  in  the  country,  tp,  sup- 
press the  Indian  invasion,  was  part  of  the  plan. 
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The  conspiracy  w as  revealed  to  the  authorities  by 
a sergeant  whom  the  revolutionists  had  been  try- 
ing to  buy  over  to  their  cause.  A few  of  the  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  affair  have  been  arrested, 
but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  most  guilty  ones 
have  escaped. 

From  Peru  we  have  intelligence  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  summoned  to  frame  a new  Con- 
stitution in  place  of  the  one  swept  away  by  the 
late  revolution.  Its  first  act  was  to  decree  Castilla 
Provisional  President,  which  will  probably  make 
him  dictator,  as  he  has  command  of  the  army  and 
a potent  voice  in  the  enactment  of  all  law's.  He 
has  proclaimed  freedom  of  religious  worship,  but 
the  power  of  the  priesthood,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
sufficient  to  defeat  it.  A case  involving  American 
rights  lately  arose  at  Callao,  where  Captain  Adams, 
of  the  American  ship  John  Cummings , had  been  ar- 
rested for  shooting  a mutinous  sailor,  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government,  which  claimed  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Clay,  in- 
terfered, and  sent  the  frigate  Independence  to  de- 
mand and  enforce  the  release  of  the  ship,  which 
was  speedily  granted. 

MEXICO. 


The  revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico,  of 
which  our  Record  has  made  mention  for  several 
months  back,  has  at  last  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  and  the  exile  of  Santa  Anna. 
It  seems  that  in  the  city  of  Mexico  various  move- 
ments had  indicated  the  possibility  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding, and  the  probability  of  Santa  Anna’s  de- 
parture was  freely  canvassed  in  liberal  circles. 
On  the  9th  of  August  he  left  the  city  with  1400 
men,  under  the  pretext  of  quelliug  the  revolution 
in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz ; but  on  reaching  Perote 
he  issued  a proclamation  depositing  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a triumvirate,  and  immedi- 
ately departed  for  Yera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  night  of  the  15th.  On  the  17th  he  embarked 
on  board  a war  steamer  for  Havana,  and  arrived 
there  on  the  24th.  Tw  o days  after  he  took  his  de- 
parture for  Caracas.  The  proclamation  issued  at 
Perote  rehearsed  the  events  which  led  to  his  abdi- 
cation. He  had  obeyed  the  call  of  the  nation, 
which  found  him  in  tranquil  and  contented  private 
life,  to  put  himself  again  at  its  head.  The  creation 
of  absolute  powrer  had  been  the  free  act  of  the 
nation,  and  his  own  election  to  exercise  it  had 
been  the  spontaneous  and  almost  the  unanimous 
result  of  the  authorities,  as  shown  by  the  decree 
issued  on  the  17tli  of  March,  1853.  If  the  origin 
of  power  was  to  be  sought  in  the  will  of  the  nation, 
as  he  acknowledged  it  to  be,  he  had  its  sanction 
for  his  acts.  He  had  exercised  his  power  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  count ry,  and  in  order  to  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  his  authority,  he  * 
had  directed  a popular  election,  which  resulted,  on 
the  2d  of  February  last,  in  confirming  his  power 
and  continuing  his  possession  of  it.  This  w as  the 
origin  of  his  authority ; it  was  thus  that  he  was 
led  to  assume  again  the  labors  and  the  duties  of 
official  position;  and  in  return  he  had  received 
nothing  but  perfidies,  calumnies,  curses,  and  trea- 
son from  the  same  persons  who  had  proclaimed 
him  the  saviour  of  the  country.  He  repelled  the 
charge  of  usurpation ; lie  had  not  resisted  the  will 
of  the  people;  he  had  not  violated  the  existing 
order  of  things ; on  the  contrary,  he  had  endeavored 
to  consolidate  that  which  had  been  established  by 
the  nation  itself.  But  his  continuance  in  power 
was  mide  thj  p?|tf:ff,  for  an  infamous  rebellion 


which  desolated  towns,  pillaged  cities,  destroyed 
private  fortunes,  and  inflicted  numberless  calami- 
ties on  the  country.  His  enemies,  for  the  sake  of 
revenge,  had  associated  themselves  not  only  with 
filibusters  of  the  North,  but  with  troops  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  crossed  the  frontier  and 
been  guided  by  unworthy  Mexicans  to  assasinate 
soldiers  of  the  republic.  He  had  done  all  in  his 
powrer  to  suppress  these  fearful  demonstrations; 
he  had  convoked  the  Council  of  State,  but  the 
measures  it  had  taken  had  only  exasperated  the 
rebels  the  more.  They  looked  upon  it  as  an  indi- 
cation of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  in  Puebla,  in  Orizaba,  and  in  the  capital,  had 
only  become  the  more  insolent  and  daring.  Find* 
ing  that  liis  continuance  in  power  was  thus  made 
the  pretext  for  the  commission  of  outrages  destruc- 
tive to  the  country,  he  had  determined  to  resign  it. 

He  would  remove  their  pretext  for  anarchy,  and 
leave  them  to  consult  their  own  happiness  and 
welfare.  Being  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  decla- 
ration of  December  16,  1853,  he  conferred  upon 
Vega,  Salas,  and  Carrera,  the  provisional  power  to 
preserve  public  order  and  tranquillity,  and  to  con- 
voke the  nation  as  soon  as  convenient  to  make  a 
constitution  according  to  its  own  will.  He  could 
not  dissemble  or  conceal  the  fact  that  he  forsaw 
excision,  anarchy,  dissolution,  and  the  final  loss  of 
nationality. 

After  the  departure  of  Santa  Anna  his  ministers 
fled,  and  General  Carrera  was  left  in  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  capital.  There  were  slight  pop- 
ular disturbances  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Vera 
Cruz,  the  houses  of  several  prominent  adherents  of 
Santa  Anna  being  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  their 
contents  destroyed.  These  ebullitions,  however, 
w’ero  soon  repressed.  The  troops  pronounced  for 
the  plan  of  Ayutta,  and  the  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  had  been  summoned  to  the  capital, 
to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a new  government. 
General  Carrera  w as  elected  President  pro  tcmjxjre^ 
a Congress  was  soon  to  be  convoked,  and  order  had 
been  restored. 

'While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  cap- 
ital, movements  were  taking  place  on  the  northern 
frontier,  which,  though  ostensibly  directed  to  the 
overthrow  of  Santa  Anna,  evidently  look  to  the 
conquest  and  severance  from  Mexico  of  one  or  more 
of  the  northern  provinces.  A very  formidable  mil- 
itary force  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
United  States,  under  command  of  Captain  W.  R. 
Henry,  late  of  the  Texan  Volunteers,  who  had  is- 
sued tw  o proclamations,  one  to  the  people  of  Texas 
and  the  other  to  the  people  of  Mexico.  In  the  first 
he  announces  the  purpose  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions “ to  engage  in  the  revolution  now  existing 
in  the  Mexican  republic  to  displace  the  far-famed 
Santa  Anna,  and  establish  a new  republican  form 
of  government — a Government  more  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  Texas,  enlightened  in  its  views,  and 
with  the  final  intention  of  extending  the  pixntd  Amer- 
ican eagle  over  its  protection.”  He  appeals  to  Texas 
in  the  strength  of  her  revolutionary  experience  and 
example,  and  incites  them  by  representing  the  bor- 
dering country  of  Mexico  as  the  refuge  of  Indian 
marauders,  who  perpetrate  crimes,  robberies,  and 
murders  within  Texas,  which  distress  “ all  lovers 
of  peace  and  order.”  It  is  on  the  interest  of  44  peace 
and  order”  that  Mexico  is  invaded.  The  proclama- 
tion to  the  Mexicans  makes  no  allusion  to  annexa- 
tion, but  say9  that  the  only  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  tvrant  Santa 
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Anna,  and  re-establishing  the  Federal  system  of 
1824,  and  that  their  only  wish  is  to  secure  treaties 
by  which  the  interests  of  both  countries  shall  be 
protected,  and  which  will  allow  the  exchange  of 
the  products  of  the  two  countries  without  fear  or 
molestation.  Letters  from  the  frontier  state  that 
at  the  latest  dates  a large  force  was  assembling  on 
the  Leona  river,  and  that  the  first  party  was  soon 
to  cross  the  Rio  Grande. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  11th  of  August 
tin  til  the  23d  of  October.  The  Queen's  speech  was 
read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  It  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  progress  of  events 
has  tended  to  cement  more  firmly  that  union  which 
has  so  happily  been  established  between  her  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  her  ally  the  Emperor  of  the 
French ; and  expressed  the  hope  that  an  alliance 
founded  on  a sense  of  the  general  interests  of  Eu- 
rope, and  consolidated  by  good  faith,  will  long 
survive  the  events  which  have  given  rise  to  it,  and 
will  contribute  to  the  permanent  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  the  two  great  nations  whom  it  has 
linked  in  the  bond  of  honorable  friendship.  The 
accession  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  the  alliance  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been  highly  important  to  the 
common  cause ; thanks  are  returned  for  the  author- 
ization of  the  Turkish  loan,  and  for  the  means  of 
accepting  the  services  of  the  volunteer  militia;  in 
regard  to  the  leading  measures  of  the  se  ssion,  the 
Queen  says  that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  news- 
papers will  tend  to  diffuse  useful  information  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  her  subjects.  The  principle 
of  limited  liability  which  has  been  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  joint-stock  associations  will  afiord  addi- 
tional facilities  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and 
the  improvements  made  in  the  law  s which  regulate 
friendly  societies  will  encourage  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  belief  is  expressed  that  the  meas- 
ures for  improving  the  constitutions  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  and  for  bestowing 
on  the  important  and  flourishing  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia extended  powers  of  self-government,  will 
assist  the  development  of  their  great  natural  re- 
sources, and  will  promote  the  contentment  and 
happiness  of  their  inhabitants.  The  Queen  has 
seen  with  deep  regret  that  the  efforts  made  by  the 
allied  Powers  for  the  restoration  of  peace  at  Vi- 
enna were  unsuccessful.  Those  endeavors  having 
failed,  no  other  course  is  left  but  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  all  possible  vigor,  and  her  Majesty,  rely- 
ing upon  the  support  of  her  Parliament,  upon  the 
manly  spirit  and  patriotism  of  her  people,  upon  the 
never-failing  courage  of  her  army  and  her  navy, 
whose  patience  under  suffering,  and  w hose  power 
of  endurance  her  Majesty  has  w itnessed  with  ad- 
miration, upon  the  steadfast  fidelity  of  her  allies, 
and  above  all,  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  humbly 
puts  her  trust  in  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  Events 
for  such  an  issue  of  the  great  contest  in  which  she 
is  engaged  as  may  secure  to  Europe  the  blessings 
of  a firm  and  lasting  peace. 

FRANCE. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  Paris  has 
been  the  principal  event  of  the  month  ; it  was  at- 
tended with  great  eclat,  and  as  a demonstration 
was  perfectly  successful.  She  left  London  on  the 
18th,  and  reached  Paris  the  same  day.  The  royal 
party  were  received  at  Boulogne  by  the  Emperor 
in  pen|onf  and  were  saluted  on  reaching  Paris  with 
salvos^gfj^ler/O  ]\j»reat  variety  of  demonstra- 


tions had  been  provided  for  their  amusement,  and 
the  popular  enthusiasm  of  Paris  had  been  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch.— -Eight  men  had  been  tried 
at  Douai  and  found  guilty  of  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  placing  an 
infernal  machine  under  the  railway  between  Lisle 
and  Calais,  in  September  last.  The  machine  con- 
sisted of  an  iron  box  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
connected  with  an  electric  machine  in  an  adjoining 
field.  The  jury  found  two  of  the  accused  guilty; 
and  the  judge  sentenced  one  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  the  other  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Three 
were  acquitted,  and  three  allowed  judgment  to  go 

bv  default. The  Emperor's  fete , on  the  17th 

August,  W'as  celebrated  this  year  with  much  less 
eclat  than  usual.  The  Emperor  decided  that  the 
sum  annually  applied  by  the  State  to  defray  the 
expenses  should  be  distributed  among  the  families 
of  soldiers  killed  in  the  Crimea  : a third  of  the  sum 
usually  contributed  by  the  municipality  was  di- 
verted also  to  the  same  purpose.- The  Orleans 

prison  ha9  just  received  os  an  inmate  a female  who 
pretends  to  be  charged  with  a divine  mission.  She 
demands  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and,  like  a new 
Joan  of  Arc,  she  says  that  she  will  take  Sebastopol 
in  a short  space  of  time;  but  the  days  of  faith  are 
past,  and  before  accomplishing  her  glorious  pro- 
jects she  is  first  to  answer  to  a charge  of  vagabond- 
age.'  A good  deal  of  interest  was  excited  in 

France  by  a trial  of  American,  French,  and  English 
machines  for  cutting  and  gathering  up  com,  hay, 
etc.,  to  be  seen  at  the  Exhibition,  which  took  place 
recently  at  Trappes,  Count  do  Gasparin  presiding. 

A largo  number  of  persons  were  present.  M. 
Daillv,  on  whoso  property  the  experiments  took 
place,  liad  a special  tent  erected,  under  which  he 
hospitably  entertained  the  members  of  the  jury  and 
other  invited  guests.  There  w'ere  nine  machines 
on  the  ground — two  French,  four  American,  and 
three  English.  At  a given  signal  they  commenced 
their  trial,  which  was  to  cut  down  1738  square  yards 
of  oats.  The  American  machine  of  M‘Connick 
completed  its  task  in  a masterly  manner  in  17 
minutes;  the  second  American  machine  took  23 
minutes;  and  the  third  24  minutes.  The  other 
machines  took  from  34  minutes  *to  1 hour  and  20 
minutes  to  perfonn  their  work.  The  next  trial 
was  to  cut  down  and  gather  up  a given  quantity 
of  lucerne,  when  the  palm  of  victory  again  fell  to 
the  machine  of  M‘Cormick. 

THE  WAR. 

From  the  scat  of  war  the  news  is  not  of  stirring 
interest  or  importance.  The  most  striking  incident 
was  an  attempt  of  the  Russians,  who  approached  in 
a force  of  50,000  or  00,000  men,  under  Liprandi,  to 
attack  the  position  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  on 
the  Tchcmaya.  The  fight  lasted  three  hours,  and 
then  the  Russians  gave  way,  with  a loss,  it  is  rude- 
ly estimated,  of  some  thousands  of  men,  leaving 
some  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
| Allies.  There  had  been  a continued  exchange  of 
shots  between  the  Allies  and  the  Russians,  and  a 
I fresh  bombardment  was  announced  to  commence 
' on  the  17th  of  August.  Of  its  result  no  report  has 
yet  been  received. 

In  the  Baltic,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, the  mortars  and  gun-boats  of  the  allied  squad- 
ron opened  upon  Sweaborg,  and  the  fire  did  not 
cease  until  the  morning  of  the  11th.  The  dock- 
yard and  arsenal  buildings  were  destroyed ; but  so 
far  as  the  accounts  given  enable  us  to  judge,  the 
fortifications  themselves  were  not  seriously  injured. 
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Japan  as  it  Was  and  Is , by  Richard  Hildreth. 
(Published  by  Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  The 
title-page  of  this  volume  is  embellished  with  the 
outlines  of  several  fabulous  monsters,  after  a style 
fashionable  in  Japan,  where  dragons  are  held  in 
great  repute,  and  introduced  into  the  frontispieces 
of  new  works,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hildreth  suggests, 
in  hopes  to  frighten  away  the  critics.  But  his 
book,  certainly,  stands  in  need  of  no  such  protec- 
tion, nor  any  other  but  that  of  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  It  will  well  sustain  examination,  and  may 
bravely  challenge  criticism.  Japan,  in  spite  of  its 
seclusion,  according  to  Mr.  Hildreth,  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  successful  investigation  than  most 
of  the  countries  of  the  East.  It  has  been  studied 
in  a great  variety  of  aspects,  and  the  reports  of  in- 
telligent travelers  in  regard  to  its  character  and 
customs  fill  many  voluminous  works.  But  the 
complete  history  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch  relations  with  the  Japanese  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  English,  nor  in  any  single  work 
of  any  language.  The  author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  researches  of  numerous  explorers,  skimming 
the  cream,  or  rather  laboriously  expressing  the 
juices,  from  many  works  which  are  not  of  easy 
access  to  the  general  reader.  From  the  huge  folios 
of  Kampfer,  particularly,  before  which  “meek- 
eyed Patience  folds  her  hands  in  despair,”  he  has 
made  copious  extracts.  He  regards  this  quaint 
old  writer  as  excelled  by  few  travelers  in  pictur- 
esque power.  His  descriptions  have  the  complete- 
ness and  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  the  natural- 
ness and  absence  of  all  affectation,  with  much  of 
the  quiet  humor  characteristic  of  the  best  Dutch 
paintings. 

The  first  allusion  to  the  existence  of  Japan  by 
any  European  writer  is  contained  in  the  Oriental 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  written  at  about  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the  author  was  de- 
tained as  a prisoner  of  war  at  Genoa.  He  resided 
for  seventeen  years  (from  1275  to  1292)  at  the  court 
of  Kubli  Khan,  who  ruled  for  above  thirty  years  over 
the  most  extensive  empire  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Marco  Polo  describes  the  expedition  of 
this  Emperor  against  Japan,  and  attempts  to  gloss 
over  its  failure  with  romantic  and  improbable  in- 
cidents. With  the  exception  of  his  brief  account, 
nothing  was  heard  in  Europe  of  Japan  until  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  About  the 
the  year  1542,  it  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  pursuit  of  commerce,  who  discovered  much 
“gold,  silver,  and  other  riches  therein.”  Soon 
after,  the  Catholic  missionaries,  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Xavier,  penetrated  the  islands, 
and  for  many  years  labored  assiduously  for  the 
propagation  of  their  faith.  The  prevailing  religion 
of  Japan,  as  in  the  whole  of  central  and  south- 
eastern Asia,  was  the  Buddhist.  The  cardinal 
feature  of  this  system  was  its  recognition  of  sorrow 
as  the  inevitable  condition  of  existence,  and  hence 
the  desire  of  annihilation  as  the  only  refuge  of  the 
soul.  In  the  practice  of  austerities  and  in  the  con- 
tempt of  w orldly  pleasures,  Xavier  and  his  brother 
Jesuits  found  their  match  in  the  bonzes  of  the 
Buddhists.  Many  other  resemblances  were  found 
between  their  religious  system  and  that  which  the 
Catholics  endeavored  to  introduce  in  its  place. 
The  priests,  for  example,  were  arranged  in  an 
elaborate  hierarchy.  Their  sacred  books  and  ritual 
□ j were  to  * foreigj*  Utwji  tge.  Celibacy  was  eqjoined 


as  a condition  of  the  highest  perfection.  Moaas- 
teries,  nunneries,  and  mendicant  orders  were  estab- 
lished institutions.  External  purity  was  supposed 
to  conceal  secret  licentiousness.  They  observed 
frequent  and  painful  fasts.  Their  worship  w as  en- 
livened by  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  imposing  costumes.  Religious  proces- 
sions and  pilgrimages  furnished  impressive  specta- 
cles to  the  multitude.  Their  temples  were  spacious 
and  magnificent — the  roofs  supported  by  columns 
of  fragrant  cedar.  Altars  smoking  with  incense, 
and  perennial  lamps,  captivated  the  senses.  The 
practice  of  confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
the  purchase  of  merits,  were  enjoined  upon  de- 
votees. The  only  striking  difference  was  in  their 
images  of  gigantic  size,  which,  however,  resembled 
the  images  and  pictures  in  Catholic  churches,  ex- 
cept in  their  monstrous  dimensions.  Devoted* 
however,  as  the  Japanese  were  to  superstitious  ob- 
servances, there  was  not  wanting  among  them  a 
sect  of  Rationalists,  who  regarded  all  the  religions 
creeds  and  ceremonies  of  the  country  with  secret 
incredulity  and  even  inward  contempt. 

Upon  its  first  discovery  by  the  Europeans  tlio 
domestic  manners  and  customs  of  Japan  were  simi- 
lar to  thoso  w'hich  have  since  been  described  by  mod- 
ern travelers.  As  a general  rule,  abstinence  from 
animal  food  was  encouraged  by  the  religious  tenets 
of  Buddhism.  The  horse,  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the 
dog,  and  the  cat,  had  been  known  from  time  im- 
memorial ; but  the  flesh  of  none  of  these  animals 
w as  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  Portuguese  in- 
troduced the  sheep  and  the  goat,  but  the  Japanese 
took  no  pains  to  multiply  them.  The  hog  was 
brought  into  the  island  by  the  Chinese ; but  the 
eating  of  that  animal  was  confined  to  them  and 
other  foreigners.  The  deer,  the  hare,  and  the  wild 
boar,  were  eaten  by  some  sects,  and  certain  wild 
birds  by  the  poorer  classes.  Whales  of  a small 
species  were  taken  near  the  coast,  and  were  used  as 
food,  as  were  many  other  kinds  of  fish,  the  produce 
of  the  sea  and  rivers.  Shell-fish,  and  some  varie- 
ties of  sea-weed,  were  also  eaten  in  abundance. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  people  was  agricul- 
ture. In  this  art  they  had  attained  considerable 
proficiency.  They  well  understood  the  best  arti- 
ficial methods  of  enriching  their  lands.  Their 
chief  crops  were  rice,  which  furnished  the  staple 
article  of  food — barley  for  the  horses  and  cattle — 
wheat,  which  they  knew  how  to  manufacture  into 
nutritious  vermicelli — and  several  kinds  of  peas  and 
beans.  They  also  cultivated  a number  of  seeds  for 
making  oil,  cotton,  hemp,  the  white  mulbeny  for 
silk-worm,  and  the  paper  mulberry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  The  tea-plant  is  spoken  of  by 
one  of  the  early  Portuguese  missionaries  as  “ a cer- 
tain herb  called  Chia,  of  which  they  put  as  much 
as  a walnut  shell  may  contain  into  a dish  of  porce- 
lain, and  drink  it  with  hot  water.”  From  fermented 
rice  they  produce  an  exhilarating  beverage,  which, 
like  wine  in  European  countries,  was  consumed  with 
almost  universal  relish.  This  liquor  was  also  convert- 
ed into  vinegar,  which  was  largely  used  in  pickling 
various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  bamboo,  the  fir, 
and  the  cedar,  were  the  woods  of  principal  value. 

As  respects  the  character  of  the  Japanese,  the 
missionaries  were  struck  with  their  sense  of  pen* 
sonal  dignity,  and  the  spirit  of  indifference  with 
which  they  regarded  the  goods  and  evils  of  fortune. 

Proceeding  in  strict  chronological  order,  Mr. 
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Hildreth  present*  a complete  summary  of  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  obtained  from  time  to 
time  concerning  this  singular  people,  down  to  the 
visit  of  the  American  fleet  under  Commodore  Per- 
ry, and  the  negotiation  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  His  book,  we  scarcely 
need  say,  is  full  of  curious  interest,  and  will  at 
once  take  the  rank  of  a standard  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Christian  Theism , by  Robert  Anchor  Thomp- 
son. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
author  of  this  volume  was  the  successful  compet- 
itor for  the  munificent  prize  of  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  appropriated,  three  quarters  of  a century 
since,  by  a gentleman  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  best 
treatise  on  the  existence  of  the  Supremo  Being. 
According  to  the  conditions  of  the  legacy,  the  com- 
petition was  to  take  place  every  forty  years,  and 
this  is  the  second  timo  that  the  premium  has  been 
awarded  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund.  The 
treatises  (208  in  number)  were  submitted  to  a com- 
petent committee,  consisting  of  Baden  Powell, 
Henry  Rogers,  and  Isaac  Taylor,  who  unanimous- 
ly adjudged  the  first  premium  to  the  wrork  now 
issued.  With  the  lapse  of  forty  years  since  the 
publication  of  the  successful  treatises  on  the  first 
competition,  the  subject  has  assumed  new  aspects — 
fresh  questions  have  come  up  for  discussion — spec- 
ulative inquiry  has  received  novel  developments — 
and  the  whole  theme  was  to  be  presented  in  a dif- 
ferent light  from  that  of  the  usual  popular  author- 
ities. Dr.  Thompson  has  sagaciously  comprehend- 
ed the  nature  of  his  problems.  lie  has  carefully 
observed  the  progress  of  modern  investigation. 
He  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  recent  skepticism.  Hence  his  work  is 
written,  not  for  a past  age,  but  for  the  present.  It 
has  the  freshness  of  a contemporaneous  production. 
It  leads  the  reader,  not  into  the  dusty  paths  of 
antiquity,  but  into  the  virgin  fields  of  the  latest 
philosophy.  The  question  which  he  considers,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  enlightened  thinkers,  is  not  to 
be  settled  by  any  process  of  reasoning.  They 
maintain  that  faith  in  the  Deity  is  not  left  to  re- 
pose on  any  such  precarious  foundation.  It  is  the 
result,  as  they  contend,  either  of  an  instinctive 
principle  of  our  nature,  or  of  a direct,  primeval 
revelation.  But  it  will  always  be  a matter  of  at- 
tractive interest  to  examine  the  processes  by  which 
this  sublime  faith  is  fortified,  and  the  difficulties  of 
skepticism  removed.  In  this  treatise,  Dr.  Thomp- 
son first  discusses  the  original  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, and  their  misapplication  in  the  systems  of 
atheism  and  pantheism.  Under  this  head  he  passes 
In  survey  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley’s 
Idealism,  Hume’s  Skepticism,  the  Scottish  School, 
Kant,  and  the  earlier  German  systems.  The  va- 
rious forms  of  atheism  and  pantheism  are  then 
submitted  to  a searching  analysis.  Proceeding 
next  to  the  direct  evidences  of  natural  theism,  the 
author  treats  of  the  Divine  Will,  the  personality 
of  God,  and  the  revelation  of  his  character  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  in  the  sense  of  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Marvelous,  in  the  benevolent  Affections, 
and  in  the  sense  of  Duty.  The  manifestations  of 
God  in  nature  are  then  stated  in  a series  of  mas- 
terly chapters.  The  last  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Scriptural  revelations  of  the  Divine  character,  and 
the  objections  of  modem  theism.  In  the  conduct 
of  his  argument  Dr.  Thompson  makes  no  parade 
of  logic-  but  address*^  himself  mainly  to  the  com- 
mcn  fcf#  is  wA<krs.  His  language  is  simple, 


vigorous,  and  free  from  scholastic  technicalities. 

With  a graceful  command  of  the  ample  learning 
connected  with  his  subject,  he  shows  no  trace  of 
pedantry.  Apart  from  its  value  as  an  able  contribu- 
tion to  the  evidences  of  religion,  tbe  volume  will 
challenge  the  attention  of  scholars  for  its  metaphys- 
ical acuteness,  and  for  its  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans.  (Published  by  D.  Rice  and  A.  N. 

Hart,  Philadelphia.)  Comprising  biographical 
sketches  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  literature,  science,  politics,  and  in  the  military 
and  naval  professions,  who  have  illustrated  the 
genius  of  this  country,  with  highly-finished  por- 
traits, in  the  best  style  of  engraving  on  steel,  this 
work  is  entitled  to  the  patronage  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  portraits  are  from  authentic  orig- 
inal paintings,  and,  as  specimens  of  art,  have  been 
rarely,  if  ever,  equaled  in  similar  collections.  No 
student  of  the  political  or  literary  history  of  this 
country  but  must  delight  to  refresh  his  memory 
with  these  graphic  representations  of  the  eminent 
characters  who  have  figured  in  its  pages.  The 
chief  events  of  their  lives,  with  an  impartial  esti- 
mate of  their  position  and  influence,  are  succinctly 
given,  forming  a series  of  attractive  and  informing 
narratives.  The  work  is  issued  in  four  large 
volumes,  and  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the  li- 
brary of  the  amateur  and  the  table  of  the  student. 

Letters  Esthetic,  Social , and  Moral,  written  frotp 
Europe , Egypt , and  Palestine , by  Thomas  C.  Up- 
iiam.  (Published  by  J.  Griffin,  Brunswick.)  The 
pious,  contemplative  spirit  of  the  author  of  these 
letters,  gives  his  descriptions  the  character  of  relig- 
ious musings  rather  than  of  traveling  records.  He 
looks  at  the  grand  panorama  of  objects  presented 
by  a European  tour  with  the  eye  of  a Christian 
philosopher.  Not  that  he  is  blind  to  the  passing 
facts  which  come  under  his  notice — for  many  of  bit 
pictures  have  the  merit  of  vividness  and  fidelity — 
but  he  is  never  limited  to  their  outward  features — 
they  are  always  suggestive  of  a higher  train  of 
thought,  and  become  associated  in  his  mind  with 
spiritual  realities.  His  letters  from  Palestine, par- 
ticularly, are  inspired  by  a vein  of  lofty  reflection, 
which  can  not  fail  to  touch  the  sympathies  of  the 
religious  reader. 

Pictures  of  Europe  framed  in  Ideas , by  C.  A. 
Bartol.  (Published  by  Crosby,  Nichols,  and 
Co.)  The  author  of  this  wfork,  an  eminent  clergy- 
man in  Boston,  has  marked  out  a similar  course  to 
that  of  Professor  Upham,  and  instead  of  presenting 
to  the  world  the  familiar  chronicle  of  a tourist’s 
experience,  has  consecrated  the  events  of  travel  to 
the  purposes  of  moral  suggestion  and  religious  ap- 
peal. In  abstaining  from  topics  of  popular  excite- 
ment, he  limits  his  audience  to  the  intellectual,  the 
cultivated,  and  the  thoughtful ; but  he  will  doubt- 
less find  appreciative  readers  to  admire  the  origin- 
ality of  his  conceptions  and  the  quaint  beauty  of 
his  language.  His  work  is  constructed  on  an  en- 
tirely novel  plan.  Instead  of  giving  a consecutive 
history  of  his  travels,  according  to  the  relations  of 
place  or  time,  the  w'riter  groups  his  impressions 
under  certain  general  heads,  observing  the  law  of 
spiritual  or  philosophical  association  rather  than 
of  local  or  chronological  succession.  Thus,  one 
chapter  is  devoted  to  mountains,  another  to  rivers, 
and  another  to  the  sea ; while  a series  of  chapters 
treats  of  the  church,  society,  eountry,  mankind, 
destlnv,  and  so  forth,  enabling  the  author  to  pre- 
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sent  his  thoughts  in  dusters,  instead  of  a narrative 
of  isolated  particulars.  Mr.  Bartoi  displays  the 
fruits  of  ripe  culture  and  accurate  observation 
throughout  his  volume.  The  plan  of  it  offers  an 
almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  indulgence  of 
sentimental  or  imaginative  rhetoric,  but  he  is  pre- 
served from  venturing  further  than  to  the  confines 
of  this  seductive  field,  by  a certain  homely  common 
sense,  which  is  a decided  element  in  his  mental 
composition. 

The  AnnaUof  San  Francisco , by  Frank  Soule, 
John  H.  Giiion,  and  James  Nisbet.  (Publish- 
ed by  D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  The  progress  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  almost  rivals  the  fables  of  romance 
in  wonderful  events,  from  its  original  discovery  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  present  day,  is  related  in  this 
volume.  A limited  space  is  devoted  to  historical 
notices  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  carefully  prepared,  and 
are  both  valuable  and  interesting.  Coming  down 
to  a more  recent  period,  the  Annals  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  including 
a complete  picture  of  social  and  business  life  in  that 
city,  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  several 
citizens  who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  its 
affairs.  The  full  statistical  information  with  which 
the  volume  abounds,  gives  it  authority  as  a work 
of  reference,  while  its  striking  illustrations  of  soci- 
ety and  character,  in  the  stato  of  transition  be- 
tween an  almost  unqualified  Ishmaelism  and  regu- 
larly organized  institutions,  open  a new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  The  preparation  of 
the  volume  in  the  form  of  annals  impairs  its  inter- 
est as  a continuous  narrative,  and  at  times  almost 
bewilders  the  reader  by  the  rapid  whirl  of  events. 
It,  however,  fills  a place  which  no  contemporane- 
ous work  can  occupy,  and  will  be  of  indisputable 
service  to  the  future  historian  as  a collection  of  au- 
thentic materials.  A large  number  of  portraits, 
local  sketches,  and  other  engravings,  increase  the 
popular  utility  of  the  volume. 

Lift  and  Times  of  Rev . Elijah  Iltdding , D.D.,  by 
Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  (Published  by  Carlton 
and  Phillips.)  The  subject  of  this  memoir,  for 
many  years  an  eminent  and  beloved  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  a man  of  uncom- 
mon natural  endowments,  possessing  a stalwart 
and  commanding  frame,  an  intellect  of  rare  clear- 
ness and  vigor,  a powerful  will  tempered  by  pecu- 
liar gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a bold  and  ener- 
getic temperament,  which  qualified  him  for  stations 
of  trust  and  authority  among  his  fellow  -men.  Born 
about  three  quarters  of  a century  since,  his  career 
is  identified  with  the  establishment  and  progress 
of  the  Methodist  persuasion  in  this  country.  This 
was  the  great  mission  of  his  life.  With  an  almost 
unparalleled  assiduity,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
fulfillment  of  its  weighty  responsibilities.  Com- 
mencing his  apostolic  labors  in  an  obscure  position, 
he  gradually  rose  to  the  possession  of  extensive  in- 
fluence, impressing  the  minds  of  men  no  less  by 
his  character  and  example  in  daily  life,  than  by 
his  exhortations  and  appeals  from  the  pulpit.  He 
was  equally  beloved  in  his  social  and  domestic  re- 
lations, and  honored  in  his  public  and  oflicial  ca- 
pacity. The  present  volume  furnishes  an  admira- 
ble tribute  to  his  singular  excellence.  Rich  in 
historical  reminiscences,  the  narrative  gives  a lu- 
cid and  instructive  view  of  an  important  period  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  development  in  the 
United  States.  It  abounds  in  personal  anecdotes 
and  incidents,  illustrative  not  only  of  Bishop  Iled- 
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ding’s  character,  but  of  many  interesting  phases 
of  American  society.  Few  pieces  of  religious  bi- 
ography have  been  recently  published  that  are  en- 
titled to  a more  cordial  recognition,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  eminence  of  their  subject,  the  interest 
of  their  details,  or  the  skill  of  their  execution. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev . Robert  Newton  t D.D by 
Thomas  Jackson.  (Published  by  Carlton  and  Phil- 
lips. j Robert  Newton  was  a celebrated  preacher 
among  the  English  Methodists,  filling  a wide  space 
in  that  ecclesiastical  body  by  his  indomitable  ac- 
tivity, his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  pure  and 
glowing  religious  zeal.  His  long  life  was  wholly 
devoted  to  promoting  the  spiritual  good  of  man- 
kind. Free  from  sectarian  bitterness,  and  unused 
to  the  arts  of  the  partisan,  he  cherished  a devoted 
attachment  to  his  ow  n ecclesiastical  order,  of  which, 
through  a diversified  career,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  effective  supports.  His  visit 
to  this  country,  in  1840,  was  an  occasion  of  remark- 
able interest.  He  w'as  received  with  cordiality,  in 
fact,  with  great  enthusiasm,  by  his  American  breth- 
ren. During  the  six  weeks  of  his  visit  he  traveled 
some  two  thousand  miles,  and  preached  or  spoke 
at  public  meetings  nearly  one  hundred  times,  even.’ 
where  producing  an  impression  of  great  personal 
excellence  and  of  rare  gifts  as  a pulpit  orator.  His 
biography  is  related  in  this  volume  in  a succinct 
but  animated  manner,  and  will  prove  a valuable 
addition  to  the  record  of  good  men’s  lives. 

Of  educational  works  during  the  past  month, 
the  most  important  is  The  Mathematical  IHctionary, 
by  Charles  Davies  and  William  G.  Peck 
(published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.),  containing 
an  explanation  of  all  the  terms  employed  in  the 
nomenclature  of  mathematics,  and  a condensed  and 
popular  view  of  the  various  branches  of  mathemat- 
ical science.  It  will  hold  a place  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied in  the  scientific  library.  Showiug  great  re- 
search, excellent  judgment,  and  practical  skill  in 
its  preparation,  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  professional  student  and  the  general  reader. 

Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.  have  published  the 

second  part  of  The  Standard  Reader , by  Epes 
Sargent,  forming  the  fourLh  volume  of  the  ad- 
mirable scries  of  school  manuals  by  the  same  au- 
thor.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.  announce  The  Po/y- 

glot  Reader , by  Professor  Eoemer,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  English  extracts  from  eminent  writers, 
with  their  translations  into  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, and  Italian.  The  plan  has  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty, and,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  teachers,  may 
serve  a valuable  purpose  in  the  study  of  compara- 
tive philology. 

Among  the  original  novels  recently  issued  is 
Light  and  Darkness  (Appleton  and  Co.),  a story  of 
high-wrought  passion,  with  considerable  power  of 
expression,  but  showing  more  familiarity  with  the 
approved  models  of  fictitious  composition  than  in- 
dividual invention  or  constructive  power. Olie ; 

or,  the  Old  West  Room  (Mason  Brothers),  is  the 
history  of  a child,  written  with  almost  an  exag- 
geration of  Wordsworthian  simplicity,  but  with 

many  passages  of  tenderness  and  pathos. T he 

Hidden  Path,  by  Marion  Hap. land  (J.  C.  Derby), 
inculcates  a fine  moral  lesson,  illustrating  the  uses 
of  cheerfulness  and  hope  under  untoward  circum- 
stances, by  the  delineation  of  an  attractive  exam- 
ple. Its  style,  for  the  most  part,  is  in  excellent 
taste,  but  without  extraordinary  power. 

The  Iroquois , by  Minnie  Myrtle  (published  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  is  an  enthusiastic  portrait- 
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ure  of  the  bright  side  of  Indian  character.  The 
writer  brings  the  fruits  of  various  learning  and 
personal  experience  to  the  elucidation  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  embodied  them  in  a readable  and  in- 
teresting narrative.  A number  of  characteristic 
legends  and  anecdotes  are  interspersed  in  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  richly  illustrated  with  appropriate 
engravings. 

The  Unholy  Alliance , by  William  B.  Dix  (pub- 
lished by  C.  B.  Norton),  is  an  earnest  and  eloquent 
polemic  against  the  claims  of  the  Allies  in  their 
conflict  with  Russia.  Not  without  a strong  tincture 
of  partisan  exaggeration,  it  forcibly  presents  what 
the  author  claims  to  be  an  American  view  of  the 
War  in  the  East. 

Habits  and  Men , by  Dr.  Doran,  is  a volume  of 
incoherent  but  often  amusing  gossip,  about  human 
costumes  and  their  makers,  reprinted  from  the  En- 
glish edition  by  Redfield. 


Few  publications  of  much  interest  or  importance 
have  appeared  in  England  since  our  last  report. 
The  completion  of  Thackeray’s  “ Newcomes,”  with 
its  exquisite  closing  scenes  of  natural  pathos,  is 
almost  the  event  of  the  month.  “ Brick  and  Mar- 
ble Architecture  in  Italy  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  by 
Mr.  Street,  profusely  illustrated,  and  “ Paper  and 
Paper-making,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  by  Richard 
Henry,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Croly,  may  be 
favorably  mentioned  as  supplying  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  of  w hich  they  treat.  Dr. 
Arnott  has  published  a work  on  “The  Smokeless 
Fire-place,”  which  is  not  the  less  readable  because 
many  of  its  details  originated  in  this  country.  The 
Evidence  lately  taken  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Adulteration  of  Food,  Drink,  and 
Drugs  has  been  republished  in  a cheap  form,  and 
has  frightened  the  Londoners  nearly  as  much  as 
Mr.  Frederic  Accuin’a  lucubrations  upon  the  same 
subject  did  thirty  years  ago.  A translation  of  M. 
Guizot’s  recent  biographical  essay  on  “The  Mar- 
ried Life  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,”  has  appeared, 
and  is  well  spoken  of.  New  works  c/f  fiction  by 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Lord  William  Lennox,  Miss  Julia 
Corner,  and  the  author  of  “Charles  Auchester,” 
have  also  appeared 

Frederick  Tennyson,  elder  brother  of  the  Laure- 
ate, has  a volume  of  poems  in  the  press.  Brown- 
ing announces  two  volumes  of  poetry.  Alexander 
Smith,  now  settled  for  life  as  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  nearly  completed  & new 
drama. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  now  Governor  of  Hong  Kong, 
is  preparing  an  account  of  his  late  successful  mis- 
sion to  Siam,  which  appears  as  “ Siam  and  the  Si- 
amese.” Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer’s  “Second  Journey 
round  the  World”  (including  her  visit  to  the  Uni- 
ted States),  is  in  the  press.  The  essays  and  poe- 
try contributed  to  Blackwood's  Magazine  by  “ The 
Sketcher”  (the  Rev.  John  Eagles)  are  announced 
as  forthcoming  in  one  large  volume.  Disraeli  is 
writing  a novel,  to  be  called  “ Bolingbroke.”  It 
will  probably  be  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  politics 
and  literature  of  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I. ; 
“ Travels  in  the  Brazils,”  by  Lieutenant  Wilbcr- 
force;  “ Recollections  of  Thirty-three  Years’  Resi- 
dence in  Russia,”  by  a German  nobleman ; “ Greece 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  Present  Day,”  by  M.  About ; 
and  a new  weekly  “ Journal  of  Politics,  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art,”  to  appear  early  in  November 
as  The  Saturday  Review , are  among  ths  last  an- 
nouncements of  fort!  coming  works. 
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The  genius  of  Turner,  the  English  artist,  has 
again  brought  Mr.  Ruskin,  its  champion  and  ex- 
positor, into  his  old  field  of  criticism.  Twelve 
drawings,  representing  the  Harbors  of  England, 
executed  in  the  prime  of  Turner’s  life  and  skill, 
are  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  hands  for  critical  elucidation. 
The  scenes  are  crowded  with  boats,  as  in  Turner’s 
“ Coast  Scenery,”  and  the  circumstance  has  sup- 
plied the  commentator  with  an  unw  orn  and  pictur- 
esque topic — the  history  of  boat-building  in  rela- 
tion to  Art  in  all  ages.  The  work,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  will  be  published  during  the  present 
year. 


The  repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  dnty  in  the 
British  Islands  has  not  yet  led  to  the  expected  per- 
manent establishment  of  cheap  daily  journals.  The 
experiment,  tried  in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities 
and  towns,  has  ended  in  failure,  with  few  excep- 
tions. Diogenes , which  has  been  the  apparently  suc- 
cessful and  low-priced  rival  of  Punch  for  over  two 
years,  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  its  place  a penny  pa- 
per, called  The  Comic  Times,  has  appeared.  The  new 
illustrated  journal,  The  People's  Times , is  a cheap 
publication  started  by  the  Illustrated  London  News 
to  prevent  competition. 


The  fashion,  or  rather  the  fancy  for  autographs 
appears  unabated  in  England.  At  the  lost  reported 
sale,  the  assignment,  by  Addison  and  Steele,  of  a 
half  share  in  the  Spectator  for  £575,  November  10, 

1712,  executed  at  the  Fountain  Tavern,  in  the 
Strand,  sold  for  $40;  two  letters  by  Swift  each 
brought  $13;  a note,  from  William  Cowper  to 
Johnson,  his  publisher,  w'as  sold  for  $26 ; a letter 
from  Frederick  the  Great,  for  $50 ; and  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Dr.  Franklin,  brought  $8.  It  ran : 

“ Mr.  Strahan, — You  are  a Member  of  Parliament, 
and  one  of  that  majority  which  has  doomed  my 
country  to  destruction.  You  have  begun  to  burn 
our  towns  and  murder  our  people.  Look  upon 
your  hands ! They  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  relations!  You  and  I were  long  friends: 
you  are  now  my  enemy,  and  I am  yours. — B. 
Franklin.” 

Apropos  of  autographs.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Monckton  Milncs,  the  poetical  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  in  his  possession  many  unpublished  notes 
of  conversations  with  Dr.  Johnson,  written  at  the 
moment,  on  backs  of  letters.  It  is  said  “some 
are  tinged  with  coarseness,  but  all  are  character- 
istic.” A selection  from  these  memoranda  is  about 
being  published  for  private  circulation.  There  has 
lately  tunied  up,  in  New  South  Wales  (behind  an 
old  press  in  one  of  the  courts  of  lawr),  a manuscript 
diary,  commencing  the  23d  February,  1775.  This 
diary  was  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  (called 
“ Irish  Campbell”  in  Bosw  ell’s  work),  who  is  known 
to  have  been  in  London  early  in  1775,  where  he  met 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale’s,  and  subsequently  at  other 
places,  through  the  interference  of  Boswell.  The 
diary,  which  has  been  republished  in  New  South 
Wales,  bears  evident  marks  of  accuracy,  though 
much  inferior  in  spirit  to  Boswell’s.  It  records 
that  Johnson,  speaking  of  what  he  would  do  with 
the  Americans,  wrho  had  “ revolted,”  declared  that 
his  first  step  would  be  to  quarter  the  British  army 
on  the  cities,  and  if  any  refused  free  quarters,  he 
would  pull  dowm  that  person’s  house,  if  it  was 
joiued  to  other  houses,  but  would  burn  it  if  it  stood 
alone.  He  had  proposed  this,  and  other  mild  meas- 
ures, in  the  pamphlet  called  “Taxation.no  Tyr- 
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anny,”  which  he  had  written  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  Ministry,  who  supervised  the 
manuscript,  expunged  them. 


At  a recent  book  sale  in  London,  one  of  Caxton’s 
books,  printed  in  1474,  consisting  of  sixty-two 
pages,  and  entitled  “The  Game  and  Plave  of  the 
Chess,”  was  told  for  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars.  In  18*26,  Lord  Audlev  had  given  a little 
more  than  half  that  sum  for  this  identical  copy. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Vincent  Figgins,  the  Lon- 
don type-founder,  has  reproduced,  in  black-letter 
cast  by  himself  from  Caxton’s  types,  this  41  Game 
of  Chess.”  He  has  engraved  all  the  wood-cuts 
from  tracings  made  from  the  copy  of  the  book  iu 
the  British  Museum.  The  proceeds  of  the  work 
are  to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  Printers’  Alms- 
houses near  London. 


novels  to  the  Libraire  Nouvelle  at  Paris,  the  con- 
tract being  that  not  less  than  20,000  copies  of  each 
shall  be  published. — Victor  Hugo’s  new  poem, 
44Les  Contemplations,”  will  appear  immediately. 
— The  French  Vice-consul  at  Suez  has  sent  to  the 
Louvre  a papyrus  manuscript,  2000  years  old,  of 
the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad. 


From  Germany  the  news  is  that  Herr  von  Din- 
gelstedt  is  about  to  w'rite  a History  of  the  English 
Drama. — Herr  Bodenstedt  is  busy  with  a new 
Epic. — Herr  Emanuel  von  Geibel  has  a new  vol- 
ume of  poems,  mostly  ballads,  in  the  press. 


The  “Chants  Historiques  de  la  Flandre,”  from 
A.D.  400  to  A.D.  1650,  collected  by  Louis  de 
Baecker,  are  very  highly  spoken  of  bv  foreign 
critics. 


The  disputed  question  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, which  excited  so  much  discussion  when  raised 
by  Dickens  in  44  Bleak  House,”  has  received  assist- 
ance in  the  affirmative  by  a publication  from  Dr. 
Inman  of  London,  in  which  he  mentions  the  case 
of  a man  wrhose  shoulder  burst  into  flame,  and  who 
lived  two  days  after,  as  well  as  that  of  persons  in 
certain  stages  of  consumption,  whose  breath  has 
become  phosphorescent. 


Among  the  novelties  of  literature  in  London  is 
a weekly  Review  in  the  Russian  language,  to  be 
conducted  by  Alexander  Herzen.  In  the  opening 
number,  contributions  by  Victor  Hugo,  Mazzini, 
Michelet,  and  Proudhon,  were  promised.  Louis 
Blanc,  who  continues  a resident  in  London,  was 
to  write  for  the  second  number,  wdiich  would  also 
contain  unpublished  poems  by  Poushkine  and  Lcr- 
mentoff,  which  the  censor  at  St.  Petersburg  had 
prohibited  from  being  published  in  Russia.  As 
may  be  judged  from  the  names  of  the  above  writ- 
ers, the  Russian  Review  will  not  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Czar. 


A complete  collection  of  the  tales  and  romances 
of  Hendrik  Conscience,  the  Belgian  novelist,  only 
a few  of  which  have  yet  appeared  in  English,  has 
been  commenced  in  London.  Two  new  volumes, 
one  containing  “The  Curse  of  the  Village”  and 
“The  Happiness  of  being  Rich,”  the  other  “The 
Miser”  and  “ Riekctickctack,”  tales  of  modem 
Flemish  life,  have  just  been  issued;  and  another 
volume,  we  hear,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  shortly 
appear  simultaneously  in  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
London. 


A new  Biography  of  Handel,  the  composer,  by 
M.  Victor  Schoelchcr,  is  nearly  ready.  It  will  l»e 
enriched  with  a variety  of  new  materials  from  the 
Handelian  MSS.  belonging  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Among  these  is  an  entire  oratorio,  called  44  The 
Passion,”  the  very  existence  of  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  unknown.  It  was  probably  written 
when  Handel  visited  Italy. 
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The  French  Government  has  employed  M.  Al- 
exandre Dumas  to  collect  all  the  popular  ballad 
poetry  of  the  South  of  France. — A.  Dumas,  the 
younger,  has  produced  a work  of  fiction  called  44  A 
Woman’s  Romance”  (Jjt  Roman  (Tunc  Femme),  in 
which  he  apparently  emulates  the  sensuous  char- 
acter of  Eugene  Sue’s  writings. — George  Sand  has 
shed  (perhaps  unwritten  ?) 


Among  the  novelties  of  foreign  literature  may- 
be mentioned  the  appearance  of  a weekly  news- 
paper in  Cairo  called  “The  Egyptian  Spectator.” 
printed  in  Italian. 


If  credence  be  given  to  a paper  recently  read 
before  the  Societo  Fran^aise  de  Photographie  at 
Paris,  M.  Testud  de  Beauregard  has  succeeded  iu 
obtaining  colored  photographs  by  the  agency  of 
light. — At  Manchester,  in  England,  some  curious 
microscopic  portraits  have  lately  been  exhibited. 
One,  of  the  size  of  a pin’s  head,  when  magnified 
several  hundred  times,  was  seen  to  contain  a group 
of  seven  portraits  of  members  of  the  artist’s  family, 
the  likenesses  being  admirably  distinct.  Another, 
of  still  less  size,  represented  a mural  table  in  a 
church,  and  the  miniature  photograph  covered 
only  l-900th  part  of  a superficial  inch,  and  con- 
tained 680  letters,  every  one  of  -which  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 


Mr.  Henry  Colburn,  who  had  been  a publisher 
in  London  nearly  forty  years,  had  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one.  Commencing  as  keeper  of  tho  Cir- 
culating Library  in  Conduit  Street,  now  and  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Saunders 
and  Otlev,  he  established  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine in  1«14,  as  a rival  to  the  Monthly , then  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Its  first  editor  was 
Dr.  John  Watkins,  a heavy  compiler  of  numerous 
biographies.  In  18*20,  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet 
succeeded  him,  at  a salary  of  £500  a year,  and  ad- 
ditional payment  for  contributions,  and  continued 
at  the  helm  for  ten  years,  after  which  time  his  suc- 
cessors were  Bulwer,  Hook,  Hood,  and  Ainsw’orth. 

Last  year  the  last  named  purchased  the  Magazine. 

Mr.  Colburn  was  44  the  fashionable  publisher”  for 
a long  time,  and  encouraged  aristocratic  writers 
by  clever  puffs  and  large  prices.  After  a struggle 
of  many  years,  this  spurious  system  broke  down ; 
and  among  the  crowd  of  good-family  and  titled 
authors  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Colburn,  perhaps 
Bulwer  and  James  have  alone  maintained  a high 
reputation.  Mr.  Colburn  published  astonishingly 
few  first-class  works.  Evelyn’s  Memoirs  and  Pe- 
pys's  Diary  stand  almost  alone.  A few  of  Lady 
Morgan’s  -works  may  also  deserve  to  be  named  per- 
haps. About  three  years  ago  Mr.  Colburn  retired 
from  business,  retaining  a sole  interest  in  his  Mag- 
azine and  a few  other  copyrights,  among  which  the 
most  valuable  Is  Burke’s  Peerage,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  yielded  a clear  profit  of  £1500  for 
manv  wars. 
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THE  POST-OFFICE  is,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  important  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  time  of  peace,  the  interests  commit- 
ted to  its  charge  are  more  extensive  and  more 
delicate  than  those  regulated  by  the  State,  War, 
Navy,  Interior,  or  Finance  departments.  Properly 
administered,  it  affords  a greater  amount  of  hap- 
piness to  a greater  number  of  persons  than  any,  or 
perhaps  all  of  these ; inefficiently  managed,  it  may 
inflict  a far  greater  aggregate  of  injury. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  transmission  of  corre- 
spondence is  not  a national  concern.  The  carry- 
ing of  letters  is  not  legitimately  the  office  of  a gov- 
ernment, any  more  than  the  carrying  of  goods  or 
passengers ; it  bears  no  analogy  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation,  of  the  mil- 
itary or  naval  resources,  of  the  public  lands,  or  the 
finances.  It  was  made  a government  monopoly  in 
most  European  countries  at  a time  when  individual 
enterprise  was  inadequate  to  carry  out  undertak- 
ings on  so  great  a scale  as  a system  of  posts  ex- 
tending over  a whole  kingdom,  and  was,  in  gen- 
eral, so  used  as  to  be  a source  of  pecuniary  profit 
and  political  power  to  the  monarch.  Introduced 
into  America  long  before  men  had  begun  to  ques- 
tion the  policy  of  allowing  the  State  to  usurp  so 
important  a monopoly,  it  was  handed  down  to  us 
as  one  of  the  few  useful  institutions  of  colonial 
times,  and  became,  under  the  direction  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  a department  of  the  Government  in 
the  very  first  year  of  the  republic.  Such  it  has 
ever  since  continued  to  be.  Were  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  State  imperatively  forced  on 
ns,  it  may  be  a question  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  follow  the  European  example  with  regard 
to  the  Post-office.  It  has  been  contended,  writh 
great  force,  that  in  a nation  organized  on  a purely 
democratic  basis — and  especially  on  the  principle 
that  the  least  possible  power  should  be  delegated  to 
the  State— the  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  mails  than  to  usurp 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  telegraph  or  tho  railways. 
And  it  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  were  the 
transmission  of  the  mails  now  thrown  open  to 
competition  among  private  individuals,  greater 
celerity,  security,  and  responsibility  would  bo  at- 
tained than  the  present  system  can  ever  insure. 
Still  as,  at  present,  the  number  of  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  Po9t-office  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Government  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  insig- 
nificant, it  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  private  mail  system.  Our  Post- 
office — such  as  it  is — is  an  established  fact,  and 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  abolish,  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  mend  it. 

For,  important,  vital  as  are  its  functions,  there 
is  but  one  voice  in  all  the  country  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  Postal  Reform.  The  newspapers  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  teem  with  complaints  of  letters 
lost  and  delayed.  It  is  notorious  that  the  mail 
does  not  travel  with  the  speed  required  by  tho 
business  community,  or  consistent  with  the  facil- 
ities afforded  by  railroads  and  steamers.  Equally 
certain  it  is  that  the  proportion  of  letters  lost  is  far 
greater  than  would  be  tie  case  under  a well-ordered 


system.  There  are  but  few  business  men  in  our 
large  cities  w ho  can  not  testify,  from  personal  expe- 
rience, to  this  disgraceful  fact.  That  the  mails  are 
robbed  to  a very  large  aggregate  amount  by  persons 
employed  in  the  several  post-offices,  there  can  be 
no  rational  doubt.  Each  successive  Postmaster 
General  has  admitted  the  fact  in  his  annual  re- 
ports; and  though,  as  they  usually  observe,  the 
losses  by  depredation  are  inconsiderable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounts  passing  through  tho  mails, 
they  are  still  far  more  than  the  losers  can  spare, 
and  very  far  more  than  Government  agents  should 
purloin.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  many  cases 
the  Post-office  bears  the  sins  of  dishonest  porters 
and  messengers,  who  steal  the  letters  they  are  di- 
rected to  mail.  But  many  letters  which  have  been 
stolen  or  lost  have  been  mailed  by  persons  on 
whom  no  suspicion  could  rest — as,  for  instance,  by 
the  winter  in  person.  Post-office  clerks  have  been 
convicted  of  robbing  the  mails.  In  fine,  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try are  placed  in  such  a position  that  they  may  rob 
the  mail  without  a certainty  of  detection  ; they  are 
not  chosen  to  fill  that  position  from  their  superior 
integrity ; it  would  be  miraculous  if  there  were  not 
some  rogues  among  them. 

Let  us  see,  first,  what  is  the  cause  of  mail  de- 
lays, and  how  they  can  be  remedied.  “ My  only 
surprise,”  says  Mr.  Postmaster  Campbell,  in  his 
last  report,  “ is,  that  greater  delays  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  letters  have  not  taken  place.”  The  cause 
he  assigns  is  the  defective  schemes  of  distribution. 

This  may  require  a word  of  explanation. 

Previous  to  1810,  each  postmaster  forwarded 
the  letters  mailed  in  his  office  direct  to  their  des- 
tination by  the  route  which  he  considered  the 
shortest.  This  plan  answered  w'ell  enough  for  the 
last  century,  at  the  close  of  which  there  were  not 
1000  post-offices  in  the  country.  But  when  the 
number  of  offices  increased  to  2300,  as  they  did  in 
1810,  direct  transmission  became  almost  impossi- 
ble, from  the  want  of  adequate  information  among 
the  postmasters  as  to  routes.  Mr.  Gideon  Granger, 
therefore,  selected  a certain  number  of  central  of- 
fices, wThich  he  designated  distributing  offices,  and 
directed  that  all  letters  addressed  to  places  out  of 
the  State  in  which  they  were  mailed  should  be  for- 
warded in  bundles  to  these  offices.  His  plan  was 
to  make  two  great  divisions  of  letters.  First,  let- 
ters addressed  to  places  within  the  State  where 
mailed  were  to  be  fonvarded  directly  to  those 
places.  Second,  letters  addressed  to  persons  with- 
out the  State  were  to  be  packed  up  in  four  parcels, 
labeled  Northern,  Eastern,  Southern,  and  West- 
ern, and  forwarded  accordingly:  at  the  first  dis- 
tributing office  they  met  they  were  to  be  opened, 
redistributed,  and  readdressed  to  the  distributing 
office  for  the  State  in  which  their  place  of  destina- 
tion w*as  situate.  That  this  plan  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  one  w as  probable  enough,  but  its 
defects  are  apparent  at  a glance.  The  charge  for 
distribution  was  seven  per  cent. ; and  as  m&ila 
were  distributed  seldom  less  than  tw'ice,  and  occa- 
sionally as  often  as  four  times,  the  whole  post- 
office  revenue  was  consumed  in  commissions  paid 
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to  postmasters  for  distribution.  Moreover,  the 
delays  caused  by  frequent  distributions  were  intol- 
erable. After  several  fruitless  attempts  at  reform, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe  abolished,  in  1843,  the 
plan  of  geographical  distribution,  and  directed 
postmasters  to  mail  all  letters  addressed  to  places 
“ the  location  of  which  was  known  to  them,”  di- 
rect to  those  places ; letters  for  all  other  places 
being  mailed  to  the  nearest  distributing  office. 
The  evils  of  this  system  soon  became  obvious. 
Letters  w andered  over  the  country  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion, and  distributions  were  hardly  less  frequent 
than  before.  In  I860  Mr.  Hall  enforced  a better 
plan.  This  was  to  mail  direct  “all  letters  ad- 
dressed to  offices  in  the  State  where  mailed,  to 
distributing  offices,  to  capitals  of  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  to  offices  between  which  and  the  office 
of  mailing  no  distributing  office  intervened  ;w  in 
other  cases,  to  mail  u to  the  nearest  distributing 
office  short  of  the  place  to  which  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed” This  method  is  still  in  use. 

Its  defects  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
postmaster  at  the  office  where  a letter  is  mailed  is 
not  always  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topog- 
raph}' of  the  country  to  know  which  is  “ the  near- 
est distribution  office  short  of  the  place  to  which 
the  letter  is  addressed.”  It  may  happen  that  the 
nearest  office  in  miles  is  not  the  nearest  in  time. 
The  place  of  destination  may  be,  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  local  railroads  or  steamers,  nearer  in 
time  than  the  distributing  office.  Our  lines  of  in- 
ternal communication  alter  daily;  it  would  be* 
impossible  for  every  postmaster  in  the  Union  to 
acquaint  himself  with  every  new  steamer  that  is 
placed  on  a route,  or  every  new  bit  of  railroad  that 
is  built.  Again,  the  postmasters  at  the  distribut- 
ing offices  do  not  always  know  the  shortest  cut  to 
their  dependent  offices.  Some  distributing  offices 
are  the  postal  capitals  of  districts  containing  many 
hundred  offices.  To  find  out  the  shortest  route  to 
these,  and  to  keep  one’s  self  au  courant  of  the 
changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place,  is  no 
light  task — a task  w hich  many  distributing  officers 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  perform. 

From  these  causes,  as  Mr.  Campbell  admits, 
mistakes,  involving  serious  delays,  must  constant- 
ly occur.  Under  the  present  system,  letters  will 
constantly  be  mailed  by  ignorant  postmasters  from 
point  to  point  on  their  route,  and  redistributed  at 
each  point,  instead  of  being  forwarded  direct  to 
the  nearest  distributing  office. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  to  prepare  new  distribution  schemes  for 
each  distributing  office,  and  oblige  postmasters  to 
be  guided  by  them.  Obviously,  the  best  plan  of 
all  would  be  to  mail  direct  from  every  post~office 
in  the  country  to  every  other.  But  as  the  number 
of  offices  now  established  exceeds  24,000 — it  was 
23,925  last  December — this  appears  impracticable. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  without  a large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  distributiiig  offices,  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  can  not  be  removed. 
The  second  and  third,  and  even  fourth,  distribu- 
tions which  now  take  place  ore  due,  not  only  to 
the  ignorance  of  postmasters,  but  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  subordinate  offices  depending  on  one  distri- 
buting office.  If  these  latter  were  multiplied  to 
twice  their  present  number ; if  a map  and  table, 
prepared  by  the  department,  were  furnished  to  each 
postmaster,  indicating  at  a glance  the  radius  of 
each  distributing  office,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
niino*^ -Splices  dependent  thereon ; if,  finally,  once 
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or  twice  a month,  or  oftener,  all  postmasters  were 
notified  of  the  establishment  of  all  new  offices,  of 
the  distributing  offices  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected, and  of  all  alterations  in  the  routes  and 
means  of  conveyance,  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
delay  need  take  place  in  the  transmission  of  the 
mails.  Until  direct  mailing  can  be  established 
throughout  the  country,  passengers  will  always 
travel  faster  than  the  mails,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  letters  require  at  least  one  distribution.  But 
there  need  be  no  more  than  one,  and  it  need  not 
occupy  over  a very  few  hours. 

It  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  in  this  coun- 
try the  mails  can  ever  be  transmitted  with  the 
same  celerity  as  is  secured  in  England.  There,  all 
railway  companies  are  bound  by  their  charters  to 
convey  the  mails  at  such  hours  and  with  such 
speed  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  direct.  All 
the  chief  mails  accordingly  leave  the  large  cities 
between  seven  and  ten  p.  m.,  travel  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed,  and  are  calculated  to  reach  their 
destination  in  time  to  be  distributed  before  busi- 
ness hours  in  the  morning.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  department  has  no  more  power  over  the  rail- 
ways than  a private  individual,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  of  the  most  important  mails 
leave  the  large  cities  at  the  most  inconvenient 
hour  of  the  day,  and  travel  at  a slower  rate  than 
could  be  obtained  on  the  various  lines.  In  En- 
gland, as  in  this  country,  the  rate  of  remuneration 
to  mail  carriers  is  fixed  by  private  agreement  be- 
tween the  department  and  the  carrier ; but,  there, 
in  case  of  disagreement,  the  law'  provides  that  ar- 
bitrators may  be  called  in,  and  the  railway  or 
steamer  compelled  to  carry  the  mail  for  the  sum 
awarded  by  them.  No  such  law  exists  here.  The 
highest  compensation  paid  in  England  is  $452  per 
mile  per  annum ; here,  the  law'  declares  that  no  more 
shall  be  paid  than  $300  per  mile  per  annum ; but 
means  are  found  to  evade  it  by  allowing  extra  com- 
pensation for  night,  or  coach  service,  etc.,  and  a 
few  railways  obtain  considerably  more.  The  road 
across  the  Jerseys,  from  New  York  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  New  Brunswick  to  Philadelphia — a re- 
markably fortunate  road  in  every  respect— obtains 
$449  and  $463  50  per  mile  per  annum.  But  the 
average  cost  is  greater  in  England  than  here,  being 
not  less  than  13  cents  per  mile  traveled,  while  ours 
is  only  11  cents  4 mills.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that 
the  average  speed  is  proportionately  far  greater 
there  than  here. 

We  will  venture  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  at 
some  future  day  a consolidation  of  all  the  railway 
companies  of  the  United  States  will  be  attempted, 
and  may  be  carried  into  effect.  Such  a contin- 
gency oflfers  the  only  reliable  prospect  of  a satis- 
factory transmission  of  the  mails.  Until  it  is  real- 
ized, the  department  w'ill  be  always  more  or  less  at 
tho  mercy  of  the  companies,  and  the  public  service 
will  suffer.  At  present,  all  parties  are  dissatisfied, 
and  no  practical  scheme  of  accommodation  seems 
feasible.  The  postmaster  complains  that  the  com- 
panies seek  to  drive  too  hard  a bargain  with  the 
department.  The  companies  retort  that  they  are 
carrying  the  mails  at  a loss.  And  the  public, 
w ith  more  justice  than  either,  protests  against  the 
slowness  and  irregularity  with  which  the  mails  are 
carried. 

The  second  count  in  the  public  indictment  against 
the  Posboffice  refers  to  the  loss  or  robbery  of  letters 
containing  money ; and  the  question  ia,  how  can  h 
be  prevented  in  future  ? 
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A preliminary  and  not  unimportant  inquiry  in 
a consideration  of  this  topic  is,  ought  the  post- 
office  to  undertake  to  carry  money  at  all  ? It  has 
been  urged  that  the  Post-office  was  established  in 
order  to  provide  “ a suitable  and  convenient  means 
of  correspondence,  and  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence and  that  the  conveyance  of  money,  which 
is  a branch  of  the  banking  or  exchange  business, 
does  not  legitimately  fall  within  the  scope  of  its 
purpose.  With  a certain  class  of  strict  construc- 
tionists this  argument  has  had  such  weight,  that 
they  have  set  their  faces  against  any  such  modifi- 
cation of  the  law  as  would  facilitate  or  give  secur- 
ity to  the  transmission  of  moneys  by  mail.  They 
take  the  ground,  that  Congress  did  not  establish 
the  postal  system  to  compete  with  bankers,  and 
therefore,  if  people  choose  to  employ  the  mail  for 
a purpose  for  which  it  was  not  designed,  they  must 
do  so  at  their  own  risk.  This  is  the  gist  of  their 
argument,  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  is  not 
usually  put  in  such  plain  English  as  this.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  objection  will  stand  the  test 
of  examination.  The  carriage  of  money  is  undoubt- 
edly a branch  of  the  banking  business,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  carriage  of  letters  and  newspapers  is  of 
the  business  of  a common  carrier.  If  Government 
may  undertake  the  one,  it  may  as  well  undertake 
the  other  likewise.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  origin, 
posts  were  established  as  much  for  the  conveyance 
of  money  as  for  the  carriage  of  letters.  The  first 
European  post-carriers,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  employed  not  only  to  car- 
ry but  to  collect  moneys.  All  the  old  British  stat- 
utes on  the  subject  regard  the  conveyance  of  money 
as  a legitimate  branch  of  the  postal  business.  And 
as  our  Post-office  is  in  reality  an  offshoot  from 
that  of  England,  confirmed  and  amended  by  Con- 
gress, it  does  not  appear  logical  to  deny  it  the  pos- 
session of  powers  which  have  always  been  inherent 
in  the  parent  institution. 

Admitting  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Post- 
office  to  carry  money,  it  follows,  that  means  must 
We  taken  to  render  that  branch  of  the  department 
as  safe  as  possible.  Until  last  session  of  Congress, 
no  distinction  was  drawn  by  the  Post-office  between 
letters  containing  money  and  those  containing  in- 
telligence. All  were  thrust  into  one  common  bag. 
Tho  postmaster  knew  how  many  letters  the  bag 
contained,  but  not  their  contents  or  character.  It 
was  not  possible  to  trace  a letter  containing  money, 
or  to  ascertain  for  a certainty  whether  it  had  ever 
been  mailed  or  not.  That  robberies  should  have 
been  common  under  such  a system  is  not  surpris- 
ing, for  it  secured  comparative  impunity  to  the 
thief.  Indeed,  when  the  nature  of  the  temptation, 
and  the  difficulty  of  detecting  a theft  are  consider- 
ed, the  wonder  is  rather  that  any  letters  escaped 
than  that  some  were  stolen. 

During  last  session,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  Congress  passed  an  Act  to  authorize  the 
registration  of  valuable  letters.  By  this  Act  a 
porson  desirous  of  remitting  money  by  mail,  may 
have  the  letter  containing  it  registered,  on  payment 
of  a fee  of  five  cents ; in  which  case  it  is  put  into  a 
bo  para  te  bag,  entered  separately  in  the  books  of  the 
office,  forwarded  with  peculiar  precautions,  and 
only  delivered  to  the  recipient  on  his  signing  a 
receipt  for  it.  It  was  expected  by  the  Post-office 
Committee  that  this  system  would  put  an  end  to 
depredations,  and  obtain  general  favor  with  the 
community.  To  what  extent  the  former  expecta- 
tion has.  been  realized  we  can  not  state ; certainly 
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no  complaints  of  the  loss  of  registered  letters  have 
been  made  public ; but  it  may  roundly  be  asserted 
that  the  system  is  not  popular,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be.  In  the  first  place,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  pub- 
lic are  not  satisfied  that  it  affords  a much  higher 
degree  of  protection  than  the  old  plan.  Responsi- 
bility for  lost  letters  is  still  expressly  disclaimed 
by  the  department;  and  though  the  precautions 
adopted  may  render  it  much  more  difficult  than 
formerly  to  purloin  a letter,  theft  is  still  quite  pos- 
sible. Impunity  is  no  longer  secured  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  Post-office  thieves ; but,  after  all,  the 
public  is  still  left  to  rely  on  the  individual  probity 
of  the  agents  of  the  department.  The  system  is 
still  very  far  from  that  unquestionable  security 
which  ought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  a national 
institution.  Moreover,  the  formalities  required — 
the  receipts,  and  so  forth — are  troublesome  and  on- 
erous. Business  men  doubt  whether,  if  the  system 
were  generally  adopted,  the  extra  tax  imposed 
would  defray  the  cost  of  the  registration,  separate 
entries,  receipts,  duplicates,  etc.,  which  the  post-of- 
fices arc  required  to  make.  At  all  events,  say  they, 
so  very  cumbrous  a piece  of  mechanism  ought  to  in- 
sure something  more  than  approximative  security. 

The  more  the  subject  has  been  discussed  the 
stronger  has  grown  the  impression,  among  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community,  that  a trial 
should  be  made  of  the  money  order  system.  It  has 
long  been  in  use  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  in  these  countries  has  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  every  other  method  for  the  trans- 
mission of  small  Bums.  In  France,  small  country 
dealers  know  no  other  plan  of  remittance.  In  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  under  more  complex  systems — 
which  actually  convert  the  post-offices  into  bank- 
ing-houses, doing  a large  business  in  domestic  ex- 
changes— post-office  orders  are  the  common  mode 
of  transmitting  large  as  well  as  small  sums.  In 
England  the  money  order  system  was  established 
by  Rowland  Hill,  in  1838.  To  silence  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  bankers,  a rule  was  made  limiting  the 
amount  of  a money  order  to  £5.  For  a money  or- 
der of  tho  value  of  £2  tho  charge  w as  3d.,  or  a trifle 
less  than  three-quarters  per  cent. ; for  less  sums  the 
charge  was  tho  same.  For  an  order  of  £5  the 
charge  was  6d.,  or  one-half  per  cent. ; and  between 
£5  and  £2  the  charge  was  the  same.  The  business 
of  the  money  order  office,  during  the  first  quarter 
of  its  existence,  amounted  to  nearly  £50,000,  and 
necessitated  the  employment  of  other  clerks  besides 
the  three  wrhom  Rowland  Hill  had  appointee^.  At 
the  present  time  the  amounts  paid  on  money  o*. 
ders  at  the  London  office  alone,  average  four  mill- 
ions of  pounds  annually,  and  the  whole  business 
of  this  branch  of  the  department  has  amounted  to 
fifteen  millions  in  the  year.  Over  three  hundred 
clerks  are  employed.  So  vast  is  the  quantity  of 
paper  consumed,  that  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 
order  from  half  to  a quarter  of  a sheet,  a late 
postmaster  effected  an  economy  of  $5500  a year. 

In  France  the  charge  is  higher,  averaging  five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  transmitted,  in  consequence 
of  the  preponderance  of  small  remittances.  But 
for  this  sum — to  which  a small  stamp  tax  was  add- 
ed by  the  needy  government  of  Louis  Philippe— 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  money  is  guaranteed  by  the 
department.  The  profits  of  this  branch  of  the  Paris 
office  are  very  considerable. 

Now,  why  should  not  a similar  system  be  estab- 
lished here  ? Money  is  transmitted  in  this  country 
from  place  to  place  by  two  distinct  classes  of  per- 
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sons — traders,  who  remit  to  each  other  in  the  course 
of  commercial  business ; and  private  individuals, 
who  remit  in  order  to  discharge  private  debts,  or 
for  some  other  purpose  not  commercial.  The  first 
class  of  remittances  arc  usually  large;  the  latter 
usually  small.  The  former  fall  •properly  with- 
in the  especial  domain  of  the  banking  community. 
When  Brown  of  Chicago  desires  to  pay  Smith  in 
New  York  $5000  for  dry  goods  bought  of  him; 
when  Jones  of  Columbus  seeks  to  take  up  his  note 
for  $10,000,  falling  due  at  the  Merchant’s  Bank  in 
this  city ; when  Green  of  Wall  Street  has  to  pay 
Black  of  Onbida  $3000  for  flour  bought  of  him, 
their  plan  is  obviously  to  go  to  the  established 
banks  and  transmit  through  them.  For,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  bankers,  whose  sole  business  it  is 
to  transmit  and  deal  in  money,  are  certain  to  be 
able  to  remit  for  a customer  much  cheaper  than  the 
Post-office  could.  It  would  be  for  the  advantage 
neither  of  the  department  nor  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, nor  of  the  country  at  large,  that  this  ex- 
tensive branch  of  the  trade  in  money  should  be  a 
inonpoly  of  the  Government. 

'With  the  other  class  of  remittances  the  case  is 
different.  They  are  usually  such  small  amounts 
that  the  banks  do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with 
them.  Such  are,  for  instance,  remittances  to  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  subscrip- 
tions or  advertisements ; a remittance  to  Mr.  Stew- 
art of  Broadway  for  a piece  of  lace  or  a silk  dress 
which  a young  lady  can  not  purchase  at  Louisville 
or  Buffalo : a dollar  or  two  to  this  or  that  retail 
dealer  in  a large  city  from  a country  customer  who 
desires  a particular  article  to  be  forwarded  by  ex- 
press; a doctor  or  lawyer’s  fee;  a loan  or  present 
from  a thriving  immigrant  to  his  poor  relations. 
In  all  these,  and  this  class  of  cases  generally,  the 
amount  is  now  usually  forwarded  in  the  shape  of 
bank-notes  inclosed  in  a letter.  These  are  the 
amounts  w hich  are  lost  or  stolen  in  the  Post-office. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  an  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  provide  for  their  transmis- 
sion by  money  orders,  which  could  not  be  stolen 
and  turned  into  cash  without  a forgery  difficult  to 
execute  and  remarkably  liable  to  detection. 

It  has  been  pretended  by  the  opponents  of  the 
money  order  system  that  the  great  number  of 
offices  already  established — over  24,000 — would 
create  inextricable  confusion,  if  each  w'ere  to  begin 
to  draw  upon  all  the  others.  But  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  this  objection  when  the  contin- 
gency it  imagines  becomes  likely  to  occur.  Com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  foreign  experience,  shows 
that,  while  there  would  be  many  drawing  offices, 
the  offices  drawm  upon  would  always  be  very  few 
in  number.  In  England  and  France  four-fifths  or 
more  of  the  post-office  orders  arc  drawn  upon  half- 
a-dozen  large  cities  in  each.  In  France  more  than 
half  are  drawn  on  Paris.  In  England  a third  are 
drawn  on  London.  It  would  be  so  here.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  money  orders,  drawm  in  the  country, 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  large  and  seaboard 
cities.  For  the  first  year  or  tw'o  of  a money  order 
system,  it  is  not  likely  that  over  twelve  offices 
would  have  to  perform  a large  disbursing  business ; 
and  the  operations  would  be  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  merchants  would  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  scheme — as  it  would  not  be 
intended  for  them — it  may  be  assumed  that  money 
orders  w ould  range  on  an  average  from  $5  to  $25. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
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grant  an  order  for  twenty-five  cents,  or  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  if  it  were  wanted ; but  the  bulk 
of  the  orders  would  probably  lie  between  the  above 
limits.  We  have  seen  that  the  British  charge  is 
nearly  } per  cent,  for  amounts  less  than  $10,  and 
i per  cent,  for  those  between  $10  and  $25 ; w hile 
the  French  rate  is  for  small  amounts,  over  5 per 
cent.,  and  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  order.  Money  is  dearer  here  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  commissions  on  its  transmission  are 
usually  higher.  It  is  probable,  on  a general  aver- 
age, that  persons  remitting  bank-notes  under  the 
present  system  to  the  seaboard  cities  from  the  in- 
land States  or  country  towns  lose  2 per  cent,  for 
discount.  t A tax  of  ten  cents  on  a money  order 
for  $10  and  any  less  sum,  of  fifteen  cents  on  any 
sum  between  $10  and  $25,  and  of  i per  cent,  for 
any  larger  sum  would  be  cheerfully  paid,  and 
would  handsomely  remunerate  the  post-office.  If 
on  calculation  it  was  found  that  the  service  could 
be  performed  for  less,  so  much  the  better,  but  no 
one  w’ould  consider  these  rates  too  high.  A party 
obtaining  a post-office  order  would  of  course  be  at 
liberty  to  register  the  letter  in  which  it  was  in- 
closed, if  he  chose ; but  as  the  orders  would  be 
valueless  without  the  indorsation  of  the  recipient, 
the  chances  of  their  being  stolen  and  cashed  by 
means  of  a forged  signature  w'ould  obviously  be  too 
small  to  render  such  a precaution  generaUy  neces- 
sary. 

This  would  be  the  crowning  advantage  of  the 
system.  Security,  the  first  consideration  in  such 
matters,  would  be  as  nearly  obtained  as  is  possible. 
Furthermore,  a severe  temptation  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  path  of  the  post-office  clerks  and 
postmasters.  This  is  a point  to  which  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid.  At  present,  large  sums 
of  money  pass  daily  through  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals who  arc  in  receipt  of  a mere  pittance  for  their 
services,  and  to  whom  the  contents  of  a single 
letter  w'ould  be  a godsend.  They  know’  that  if 
they  steal,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  escape 
detection.  Some  post-office  clerks  are  so  strait- 
ened in  their  circumstances  that  to  resist  such  a 
temptation  is  absolutely  heroic.  Is  it  right,  is  it 
honorable  for  the  government  of  this  moral  country 
to  place  thousands  of  citizens  in  so  trying  a posi- 
tion ? In  our  homes  we  impose  on  ourselves  the 
duty  of  guarding  our  dependents  and  our  children 
against  temptation ; yet,  collectively,  we  expose  a 
large  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  most  cruel 
species  of  trial.  Assuredly  this  ought  not  to  be. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  the  post- 
office  clerks,  for  the  poor  fellow's  w'ho  work  twelve 
hours  a day  and  see  their  children  lack  the  neces- 
saries of  life  while  they  handle  hundreds  of  dollars 
daily,  let  us  try  the  money  order  system. 

One  word  remains  to  be  said.  Improved 
schemes  of  distribution,  better  arrangements  with 
railway  companies,  and  money  orders,  may  help  to 
impart  celerity  and  security  to  the  mails;  but 
they  can  not  insure  them  without  thorough  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  admistrators  of  the  system. 

The  most  perfect  organization  is  sure  to  be  de- 
feated by  ignorance  or  carelessness  in  its  instru- 
ments. Have  we  adopted  the  best  plan  for  guard- 
ing against  these  fatal  dangers,  and  for  securing  an 
intelligent  and  able  post-office  staff?  Is  election- 
eering activity  a symptom  of  business  capacity? 

Are  stump  speakers  likely  to  be  the  best  account- 
ants? Axe  professional  politicians  usually  good 
office  men  ? What  should  we  think  of  a merchant 
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who  made  a point  of  discharging  all  his  clerks  and 
engaging  raw  hands  once  every  four  years  ? Could 
any  private  business  be  conducted  on  such  a princi- 
ple ? Ask  any  experienced  assistant  postmaster  at 
Washington,  and  he  will  tell  you  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  chief  defect  of  the  postal  system  is  the  rule 
which  confides  its  administration  to  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand new  hands  every  four  years.  He  will  say  that 
of  these  thirty  odd  thousand  a very  considerable 
proportion  are  not  fit  to  conduct  any  business  at 
all ; that  of  the  remainder,  the  bulk  do  not  learn 
their  duties  thoroughly  till  close  upon  the  time  when 
their  term  of  service  expires.  That  hardly  any 
among  the  number  feel  any  zeal  for  the  service. 
That  they  accept  it  from  idleness,  perform  its  du- 
ties reluctantly,  and  with  ill-will.  That  every 
successive  head  of  the  department  has  abandoned 
the  task  of  reform  from  sheer  despair  and  disgust 
at  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  he  hoped  to  dis- 
cipline. And  that — in  plain  language — the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  not  expect  to  possess  a 
well-ordered  postal  system  until  the  patronage  of 
the  department  ceases  to  be  the  reward  of  political 
services. 


(fiitnr'a  (fasij  <£jjair, 

HEN  we  go  to  Europe  we  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  tombs  of  kings  and  poets,  and  hear  in 
the  wind  that  sighs  through  the  cypresses  above 
their  graves  the  song  of  as  much  w isdom  as  Ham- 
let found  in  the  skull.  But  if  the  chief  charm  of 
the  memory  of  the  dead  lies  in  the  thought  of  their 
goodness,  the  village  grave-yard,  populous  with  a 
nameless  throng,  should  inspire  the  most  cheerful 
reflections.  The  poet  Gray  has  fully  yielded  him- 
self to  this  conviction  in  his  Elegy.  The  lives  of 
noted  men  are  so  luminous  from  the  fixed  attention 
of  the  world  turned  toward  them,  that  the  imagin- 
ation can  not  expand  in  reveries  of  what  they 
might  have  been.  What  they  w'ero  is  forced  too 
strongly  upon  the  mind.  But  over  the  grave  of 
the  village  smith,  or  the  village  schoolmaster,  or 
clergyman,  it  is  easy  to  believe  in  great  possibili- 
ties of  virtue  superior  to  most  royal  renowns,  and 
to  feel  that  “ some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,”  “ some 
Hampden  guiltless,”  or  some  humble  Napoleon,  lies 
unreinembered  beneath  our  feet.  And  from  the 
hour  of  musing,  though  we  bring  away  no  poem  so 
perfect  that,  like  the  Elegy,  it  shall  make  some 
general  upon  the  eve  of  his  triumph  willing  to 
relinquish  all  his  glory  if  he  might  have  written 
the  verses,  yet  we  may  well  bring  away  quieter 
hearts  and  firmer  vows  and  the  royal  resolution  of 
living  nobly. 

But  if  this  is  possible  from  the  mere  supposition 
of  virtue,  how  much  more  so  is  it  when  no  uncer- 
tain goodness  serves  for  a text,  but  the  grave  of  a 
man  whose  fame  is  as  fixed  as  that  of  a king. 
Snch  a grave  has  been  lately  closed,  and  in  it  lies 
a man  who  was  a good  citizen  and  a generous 
friend  : a man  of  such  probity,  and  sweetness,  and 
dignity  of  character,  who  so  used  his  fortune  as 
the  steward  of  celestial  bounty,  and  in  all  the 
changes  of  a various  life  was  true  to  the  good, 
honest  instinct  of  a man,  that  the  city  in  which  he 
lived  and  died  felt  that,  in  losing  him,  it  had  lost 
one  of  the  men  who  make  cities  tolerable,  and  keep 
fresh  our  faith  in  human  nature. 

In  thenopers  of  the  ^Spectator,  and  occasionally 
in  the  )itora!;iireh  f last  half  of  the  last  century, 
You  XI. — N6?65. — Y t 


there  is  a character  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  or  Squire  Allworthy,  drawn 
with  such  tender  reality  that  we  have  even  more 
sympathy  with  them  than  with  many  of  the  more 
striking  and  brilliant  figures  of  fiction.  It  is  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  so  intimate  and  lovely  as 
the  tranquil  virtues — because  humanity,  and  gener- 
osity, and  fidelity  to  high  principle,  and  the  simple 
dignity  of  a clear  conscience,  are  better  than  the 
more  exciting  displays  of  a rare  and  occasional 
height  of  thought  and  action.  And  these  tranquil 
virtues  blossom  in  peace  and  amidst  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Tennyson  decries  a Bham  peace,  and  with 
justice.  The  hero  of  “Maud”  protests  with  the 
ardor  of  passion  against  the  mildew  and  canker  of 
a stagnation  which  calls  itself  calm  because  it  is 
not  heaving,  and  which  forgets  that  death  is  the 
synonym  of  stagnation.  But  there  is  a purer 
peace  of  which  Tennyson  has  himself  sung  in 
“Locksley  Hall,”  a “federation  of  the  world,” 
which  is  the  result  of  the  quiet  virtues.  A com- 
mercial age  will  naturally  deify  commerce,  and  for- 
get that  Mercury  is  the  god  of  thieves.  But  com- 
merce is  not  necessarily  cheating,  and  a man  may 
be  a successful  trader  without  being  a sheer  swin- 
dler. Yet  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  regard 
financial  cheating  with  leniency,  as  if  a people  bent 
upon  money-making  must  necessarily  be  a little, 
or  a good  deal,  mean,  that  a man  who  succeeds 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  worthy  powers, 
and  who  show  s by  his  use  of  wealth  that  he  had  a 
right  to  be  rich,  helps  the  cause  of  good  morals 
more  than  many  a historic  hero. 

People  complain  that  the  novelists  and  poets 
slander  human  nature.  It  is  roundly  asserted  that 
the  world  is  better  than  it  appears  in  books.  It  is 
both  better  and  w'orse.  If  virtue  of  a high  grade 
were  the  rule,  the  virtuous  man  would  not  be  so 
greatly  eulogized  w'hen  he  died.  If  honesty  were 
universal,  we  should  not  advertise  rewards  for  the 
simple  doing  of  one’s  duty,  and  Dick,  the  scavenger, 
having  found  your  wife’s  diamond  ring,  would  feel 
himself  insulted  if  you  offered  him  money  for  his 
honesty  in  returning  it.  Our  friend  the  Chinese 
Philosopher  saw'  the  shops  with  closed  shutters  and 
heard  the  bells  tolling.  He  asked  what  public 
calamity  had  befallen,  and  w’as  told  that  Benefac- 
tus,  the  good  merchant,  was  dead.  “Ah,”  replied 
the  Philosopher,  measuring  his  step9  by  the  tolling 
bells,  “every  day  for  a year  I have  read  in  the 
papers  of  the  deaths  of  merchants,  but  now  for  the 
first  time  have  I seen  the  signs  of  mourning.  The 
good  merchants,  then,  are  few.”  The  tolling  bells 
seemed  to  catch  the  burden  of  his  sigh,  and  over 
the  grieving  city  trembled  the  melancholy  words, 

“ The  good  merchants,  then,  are  few.” 

But  the  debt  of  men  to  a good  man  can  not  be 
estimated.  There  is  no  genius,  no  gift,  no  excel- 
lence of  any  kind  which  can  for  a moment  be  com- 
pared to  grace  and  goodness  of  character.  That  is 
the  precious  ointment  which  make9  all  the  house 
sweet.  A great  poet  may  die,  and  the  world  be 
sorry.  A great  philosopher  may  die,  and  all  the 
institutes  and  learned  bodies  in  the  world  conspire 
to  write  a becoming  epitaph.  A great  states- 
man may  die,  and  all  the  politicians  may  wear 
mourning  upon  the  left  sleeve  for  two  days.  But 
their  departure  may  only  have  removed  sullenness, 
and  gloom,  and  impatience,  and  meanness,  and  de- 
ceit, out  of  the  family,  while  the  death  of  a daugh- 
ter, or  an  unknown  son,  or  a kind  friend,  of. {ill.  of 
whom  the  learned  bodies  were  ignorant,  and  for 
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whose  death  the  most  politic  politician  could  not 
help  his  interest  by  wearing  crape,  shall  be  like 
the  sunset  and  the  end  of  summer.  It  is  so  with 
the  quiet  good  man ; the  faithful  pastor,  who  did 
not  preach  eloquent  sermons,  and  was  less  anxious 
about  his  surplice  than  his  sins ; the  obscure  law- 
yer who  was  the  friend  of  the  widows  and  father- 
less; the  small  tradesman  who  knew  that  he  to 
whom  one  talent  was  intrusted  was  as  responsible 
for  it  as  he  to  whom  a million  had  been  given ; 
and  the  great  merchant,  building  cities,  founding 
schools,  managing  national  interests,  the  kind  fa- 
ther, the  trusty  friend,  and  always  the  good  man. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  bells  toll  when  they 
die,  and  that  the  community  deplores  the  loss  of 
that  which  makes  it  truly  respectable.  The  world 
can  afford  to  lose  genius  and  dazzling  talent.  It 
is  only  os  genius  allies  itself  with  goodness  that  it 
becomes  of  the  profoundest  human  interest.  But 
the  world  clings  to  its  good  men,  and  lets  them  go 
only  with  a real  sorrow. 

“ So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  he, 

How  know  I what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true  ? 


• ••••• 

“ We  pass:  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds; 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age  f It  rests  with  God.” 


English  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  very  fond  of 
coming  to  the  United  States  and  writing  books 
about  us.  They  are  generally  of  very  little  value, 
but  have  a great  deal  of  the  most  charming  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation.  An  En- 
glishman loses  his  wits  the  moment  he  arrives  in 
America,  and  there  are  few  objects  that  more  la- 
mentably appeal  to  compassion  than  the  Bull  fresh 
upon  our  shores.  It  is  not  so  in  other  countries. 
In  France  he  is  imperious,  surly,  and  sullen ; but 
he  is  the  same  old  Bull  who  pastures  at  home  upon 
the  eternal  fogs  of  his  Channel  and  smoke  of  his 
factories.  In  Italy  he  outrages  romance,  and 
shows,  by  sharp  contrast,  the  beauty  of  pictur- 
esquencss  and  grace ; but  he  is  calm,  scholarly,  and 
perceptive.  He  knows  something  of  the  people, 
and  of  their  history'  and  habits.  He  knows  that 
the  vernacular  of  the  Pope  is  not  Choctaw,  and 
that  the  Doge’s  palace  is  not  in  Naples,  nor  St. 
Peter's  at  Leghorn.  He  also  understands  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  speak  the  Italian  language, 
and  that  they  neither  wear  blankets  for  body-coats, 
nor  tufts  of  wild  feathers  to  cover  their  heads.  He 
is  also  quite  sure  that  Lombardy  is  not  the  capital 
of  Florence,  and  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  Paes- 
tum  is  not  upon  the  Pincio.  His  farther  knowledge 
is  equally  accurate  and  remarkable.  He  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  not  the  Pope 
of  Borne,  and  he  fearlessly  asserts  that  the  leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  is  not  a straight  chimney  in  Paler- 
mo, and  that  Sicily  is  not  situated  in  the  Alban 
Mount.  He  never  confounds  Tivoli  with  Venice, 
and  rarely  explores  the  Campagna  to  find  the  Bi- 
alto. 

These  things  show  the  careful  preparation  of 
Bull  for  his  Italian  tour.  They  indicate  a glim- 
mering conviction  in  his  mind  that  there  are  other 
places  besides  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and 
a cheerful  willingness  to  abide  by  the  facts  of  dif- 
fereiUraces  and  climates.  But  when  he  comes  to 
Digitized  i jinstantly  changed.  Oregon  is 


the  capital  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Mississippi 
plunges  over  the  Bocky  Mountains,  making  the 
famous  falls  of  Niagara.  Maine  is  a flourishing 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
empties  into  Cape  Cod,  and  the  iron-works  of  Low- 
ell lie  in  happy  juxtaposition  to  the  extensive  cot* 
ton  Bwamps  of  Pittsburg  and  the  grain  produc- 
ing uplands  of  Florida.  The  chattel  slavery  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Massachusetts,  the  metropolis  of 
Charleston,  is  the  subject  of  lively  animadversion, 
according  to  Bull,  with  the  Puritanical  and  trans- 
cendental philosophers  of  the  State  of  Savannah, 
while  the  boundless  hot  prairies  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains yield  unlimited  pasturage  for  the  buffaloes  that 
yearly  gallop  in  countless  herds  from  the  heights 
of  Baltimore  to  the  sunny  solitudes  of  the  distant 
Territory  of  Boston. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  country  having  fooL 
ishly  thrown  away  the  advantages  of  being  govern- 
ed by  the  pure  probity,  lofty  principle,  and  manly 
ability  that  marked  the  reign  of  the  great  and  good 
George  III.,  the  most  potent  of  mon&rchs  and  pro- 
lific of  fathers,  and  having  achieved  independence 
under  the  guidance  of  their  only  great  man,  a 
certain  General  Washington  Irving,  who  formerly 
served  under  General  Braddock  at  the  taking  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  always  go  armed  with  a jack-knife, 
which  they  use  with  great  ferocity  upon  their  foes, 
after  having  blinded  them  by  a sudden  discharge 
of  tobacco-juice,  which  they  carry  concealed  in 
their  mouths.  This  singular  people  wear  patent- 
leather  boots,  and,  with  a ludicrous  affectation  of 
civilization,  wrap  themselves  in  dress-coats  for 
what  they  call  evening  parties,  which  consist  of  a 
very  tolerable,  but  amusing,  imitation  of  well-dress- 
ed men  and  lovely  women,  who  talk,  and  dance, 
and  eat,  not  altogether  unlike  the  superior  Britons 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home. 

u Before  leaving  home,”  sa}'S  an  author  of  this 
class,  44 1 had  been  credibly  informed  that  it  was 
useless  to  bring  combs  and  brushes  to  a country 
like  this,  in  which  the  art  of  coiffure  was  entirely 
unknown,  and  I consequently  arrived  with  my 
head  in  a suitably  savage  state.  Judge  of  my 
surprise,  upon  landing,  to  find  the  inhabitants  not 
only  with  hair  properly  brushed,  but  also  care- 
fully parted  behind,  as  in  the  choicest  circles  of 
our  native  nobility.  And  I am  even  told  that 
there  have  been  instances  of  the  bandeaxtx  enro- 
gets,  perfectly  well  authenticated,  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  country.  Upon  looking  from  my  win- 
dows, W’hich  open  upon  Broadway,  I was  surprised 
not  to  see  buffalo  roaming  at  large  upon  the  prairies, 
for  my  most  aristocratic  friends  had  told  me  that 
they  came  to  America  to  shoot  buffalo.  I inquired 
at  what  hour  the  buffaloes  were  visible,  and  re- 
ceived the  follow'ing  remarkable  answer,  of  which 
I immediately  made  a memorandum : 4 The  buf- 
faloes are  visible  wherever  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
is  as  green  as  his  mind whence  I conclude,  and  I 
hope  logically,  that  either  the  buffalo  is  a htsus 
naiura , or  that  the  American  mind  is  green.  No 
trees  grow  in  the  streets,  nor  did  I see  any  of  the 
gorgeous  wild-flowers  for  which  this  country  is 
so  celebrated.  The  long  grass,  also,  of  which  our 
travelers  give  such  glowing  accounts,  does  not 
flourish  in  Broadway,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  imag- 
ine where  the  w igwams  of  the  Indians  can  be  situ- 
ated. I w as  awakened  at  nigbt  by  a horrible  shriek, 
which  I supposed  announced  the  advent  of  a hos- 
tile tribe  of  savages,  but  upon  springing  to  mj 
window  I saw  only  a crowd  of  ueiogs  in  red  shim 
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dragging  a fire-engine ; and  I stole  quietly  back 
to  bed  without  the  loss  of  my  scalp. 

* * * * a 

44 1 sent  for  a shoemaker  early  in  the  moroingf 
and  bade  him  measure  me  for  a pair  of  rattlesnake 
boots,  without  which,  I had  been  informed  by  sev- 
eral scions  of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry,  it 
was  impossible  to  walk  in  Broadway  with  safety. 
The  shoemaker  seemed  surprised,  and  said  that  he 
had  no  leather  made  from  rattlesnake  skin.  I ex- 
plained to  him  that  it  was  not  boots  of  that  leather, 
but  boots  to  protect  me  against  the  serpents  that 
infest  the  street,  which  I was  desirous  of  procur- 
ing. He  heard  mo  through  patiently,  and  after 
surveying  me  for  some  time,  he  answered  that  he 
would  do  his  best,  but  that  it  would  take  some 
time  to  complete  the  boots,  and  if  I should  venture 
into  the  street  before  they  were  done,  he  could  not 
answer  for  the  consequences;  since  which  time, 
strange  to  relate,  I have  not  seen  the  shoemaker. 
But  weary  of  remaining  in  the  house,  I put  my 
feet  into  the  stoutest  shoes  I could  find  ready  made. 
I then  encased  my  legs  in  a pair  of  trowsers  made 
of  the  thickest  checks  of  my  beloved  Britannia. 
I procured  a modest  waistcoat  that  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  my  breastbone,  a British  shooting  jacket 
of  the  baggy  cut,  with  low  pockets,  bulging,  the 
one  with  a traveling  spy-glass,  the  other  with  a 
volume  descriptive  of  the  country — a long  and 
sharply-pointed  shirt-collar,  a round-spotted  cra- 
vat, loosely  tied,  and  a smashed  wide-awake  com- 
pleted my  attire.  I hung  my  botany  box  around 
one  shoulder  for  the  purposes  of  science,  my  pow- 
der- fiask  around  the  other  for  safety,  and  taking 
my  gun  in  one  hand,  and  opening  my  guide-book 
at  the  heading  ‘New  York,*  I committed  myself 
to  the  God  of  the  Established  Church  and  ven- 
tured into  the  street. 

44 1 was  prepared  for  rattlesnakes,  buffaloes,  cat- 
aracts, and  savages ; but,  strange  to  relate,  I en- 
countered nothing  of  the  kind.  I might  have  been 
in  London  for  the  bustle,  and  in  Paris  for  the  uni- 
versal luxury.  I heard  often  the  word  ‘ boor,’  or 
* savage/  or  4 ass/  and  braced  myself  for  the  en- 
counter. But  I met  neither  a boorish  onset,  nor  a 
scalping-party,  nor  even  a drove  of  wild  donkeys ; 
and  I observed,  curiously  enough,  that  whenever 
the  expression  saluted  my  ears,  the  man  who  used 
it  looked  into  my  eyes.  In  great  impatience  I at 
length  accosted  a passenger,  and  asked  him  where 
I should  find  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  buffalo. 

u ‘ 1 should  advise  you/  said  he,  after  looking  at 
me  for  a few  minutes,  ‘ to  go  right  straight  ahead 
for  about  three  miles,  and  then  turn  sharp  to  your 
left,  and  hold  up  after  you’ve  gone  four  miles  to 
the  right.’ 

“‘Well/  said  I,  endeavoring  to  follow,  with 
confused  intellects. 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  jest  you  stop  stock  still,  shut  up 
your  eyes  jest  as  tight  as  ever  you  can,  and  look 
as  hard  as  Nathan  looked  at  David.' 

“ ‘ Well !’  said  I. 

4‘  ‘ Well/  said  he,  ‘ then  you'll  see  'em,  and  jest 
you  let  drive  like  sixty.’ 

“ He  touched  his  hat  and  walked  off.  I imme- 
diately set  off  for  the  spot  indicated,  but  to  this 
day  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  Whence  I con- 
clude, either  that  there  aid  no  buffaloes  in  Amer- 
ica, or  that  the  American  mind  is  incapable  of  di- 
recting a foreigner. 


* 
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irtainly  a very  witty  peo- 


ple. I was  recently  much  struck  with  this  upon 
meeting  a person  whom  I am  ready  to  make  oath 
before  any  one  of  her  Majesty’s  justices  of  the 
peace  and  quorum,  that  I have  somewhere  seen. 

I went  up  to  him,  and  said : 

44  * I beg  your  pardon,  but  I think  I’ve  seen  you 
before.'  Upon  which  the  humorous  American  re- 
plied : 

44  4 Like  enough ; and  I should  like  to  see  von 
behind!’  Whence  I conclude,  either  that  the 
Americans  are  an  unsocial  people,  or  that  they 
like  the  cut  of  the  British  coat-tail. 

* • * * * 

“ I was  invited  to  a ball  at  the  house  of  a native 
to  whom  I had  brought  a letter.  Of  course,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that,  in  a country  designed  for 
the  shooting  of  buffalo,  there  could  be  any  occasion 
for  a dress  coat,  which  I had  therefore  left  lying 
in  my  London  chambers.  Determined  under  all 
circumstances  to  assert  the  honor  of  the  British 
Lion,  I had  patriotically  clad  myself  in  the  na- 
tional check  trowsers  and  shooting-jacket,  and  was 
quite  disgusted  to  find  ladies  more  beautifully 
dressed,  and  gentlemen  of  an  easier  elegance,  than 
I had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  my  favorite 
London  resorts.  Really,  I was  quite  out  of  place, 
and  I felt  myself  compelled  to  apologize  to  my 
host  for  my  peculiar  attire.  He  replied  with  great 
consideration  and  suavity  that  he  freely  forgave 
me ; that,  in  fact,  he  expected  nothing  else,  for  he 
had  never  met  one  of  my  countrymen  who  had 
not  the  same  misunderstanding  of  this  country. 
Whence  I conclude,  either  that  the  Americans 
have  some  perception,  or  that  the  English  have 
not. 

* * * * * 

“ I find  my  friend  Tupper  a universal  favorite 
with  the  Americans.  His  visit  here  a few  years 
since  seems  to  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  single  cause  to  knit  more  closely  the  happy 
ties  that  unite  the  two  countries.  His  simplicity 
and  urbanity  won  general  favor,  and  it  is  touching 
to  learn  how  deeply  his  muse  has  stirred  the  soul 
of  America.  Whence  I conclude,  of  course,  that 
the  American  mind  is  poetic.  In  fact  other  proof 
is  not  wanting;  for,  only  last  evening,  as  I stood 
looking  at  the  sunset  with  one  of  the  natives, 
he  remarked  — and,  so  far  as  I could  perceive, 
without  a volume  of  Tupper  any  where  about  him 
— ‘ Those  clouds  look  like  golden  mountains !' 
tfhich  was  really  poetic — quite.  The  social  na- 
ture of  the  eminent  Tupper  appears  to  have  had 
full  play  among  this  amiable  people.  lie  was  in- 
vited to  many  civic  entertainments,  into  which  he 
entered  with  the  utmost  hilarity,  and  imparted 
lustre  to  the  occasions  and  glory  to  his  country. 
Tupper,  as  every  Briton  knows,  is  the  very  favor- 
ite of  the  muse ; and  she  was  never  more  prolific 
than  while  in  America.  Tupper  oozed  sonnets  at 
every  pore,  while  he  made  his  triumphal  progress 
through  the  country.  Tupper,  wreathed  and  en- 
circled by  his  multitudinous  editions,  sang  from 
the  ship,  and  the  car,  and  the  steamer.  An  ad- 
miring nation  hung  upon  his  steps.  I hope  Amer- 
ica cherishes  no  hostile  feeling  toward  Britain,  be- 
cause Tupper  is  indigenous  to  English  soil.  I trust 
that  this  young  and  flourishing  country,  which  has 
every  thing,  even  Tuppers,  to  hope  for  in  the  fu- 
ture, does  not  begrudge  Martin  Farquhar  to  Ills 
native  land.  I am  sure  that  Tupper,  at  least, 
keeps  his  balance,  for  his  philosophy  p proy^Uial ; 
and  yet  there  arc  injudious  natives  who  assert  the 
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contrary,  and  insinuate  that  our  own  Tupper  did 
not  always  preserve  his  precious  equilibrium.  But 
who  so  base  os  believe  it?  My  British  soul  re- 
joices that  my  country  is  linked  by  Tupper  to  this 
land;  for,  as  a countryman  of  Shakspeare,  I am 
glad  that  the  mediator  between  us  should  be  a 
literary  giant.  A young  poet,  of  whom  America 
has  the  highest  hopes,  whose  genius  has  already 
proved  itself  by  its  record  of  meetings  w ith  simi- 
lar genius  in  other  lands,  but  whose  modesty  for- 
bids the  mention  of  his  name — so  that  I can  only 
indicate  it  to  an  expectant  world — has  kindly  fa- 
vored me  with  a copy  of  a poem  he  has  addressed 

to  the  great  T . I have  no  right  to  injure  the 

pecuniary  advantage  w hich  the  author  proposes  to 
derive  from  the  publication  of  this  wrork,  which 
will  be  issued  immediately  at  the  rate  of  five  dol- 
lars a copy,  and  which  will  at  once  challenge  the 
same,  attention  as  his  earlier  effort.  I can  not, 
therefore,  largely  quote;  but  I may  venture  to 
cite  the-  first  lines  of  * An  Ode  to  the  Proverbial 
Philosopher,  by  R 1 D e 

4 Oh.  Mr.  Tupper,  when  your  glances  bland 
Bid  first  irradiate  my  native  land, 

*Twas  then  I somehow  felt  a sudden  blow, 

O,  Martin  Farquhar— Martin  Farquhar,  O !’ 

“ The  native  American  poets  are  not  many.  Joel 
Barlow  may  be  mentioned  as  the  first  among  them, 
but  he  is  scarcely  superior  to  Milton,  whom  I sup- 
pose we  must  allow'  to  have  merit,  although  he  was 
a dissenter  from  the  Established  Church,  and  a 
friend  of  the  upstart  Cromwell.  Emmons  is  also 
a distinguished  name  in  American  letters;  and 
when  you  add  to  these  those  of  Lippard  and  In- 
graham, you  may  be  said  to  have  named  all  the 
really  illustrious  transatlantic  authors.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  this  is  a nation  of  literary 
wreckers,  who  prowl  along  the  shore  and  steal 
whatever  wares  drift  by.  But  the  W’reckers  are 
not  without  soul,  for  I am  credibly  informed  that 
they  have  sometimes  sent  compensation  to  the  men 
whose  goods  they  used — and  this  although  there  was 
no  law  to  compel  them!  I doubt  whether  British 
consideration  and  generosity  have  ever  gone  farther 
than  this.  I trust,  however,  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  to  which  the  British  mind  is  superior,  it  is  to 
merely  commercial  considerations.  When  I med- 
itate our  purely  philanthropical  possession  of  India, 
our  Christian  civilization  in  China,  and  the  mild 
and  gentle  policy  which  attaches  all  our  colonies 
so  closely  to  us,  I slap  my  hand  upon  my  pocket, 
and  thank  God  that  I am  a Briton.  America  has 
not  a Tupper,  indeed,  nor  even  a Hudson.  But 
she  does  very  w ell  for  a young  country.  If  in  sci- 
ence, literature,  religion,  the  arts,  and  general  civ- 
ilization she  is  far,  far  behind  us,  and  can  never 
hope  to  be  any  w here  near  us,  she  has  yet  some 
highly  respectable  traits,  and  will  doubtless  do 
herself  and  her  mother  country  great  credit.  To- 
morrow' I leave  New  York,  and  shall  descend  the 
river  Philadelphia  to  the  Mammoth  Cave  situated 
at  the  summit  of  Long  Island.  This  singular  cave 
is  so  called  from  being  a favorite  haunt  of  the 
mammoth,  a pretty  species  of  butterfly,  whose  fos- 
sil remains  still  devastate  the  lovely  slopes  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp.” 

We  would  gladly  follow  our  British  Lion  farther. 
But  whither  would  he  lead  us?  We  should  have 
to  draw  on  our  rattlesnake-boots  and  commit  our- 
lx>ok,  in  its  local  and  his- 
be  overpraised.  It  must 


be  an  agreeable  thing  to  the  Englishman  to  have 
such  lucid  and  graphic  statements.  His  respect 
for  the  British  power  of  observation  is  probably 
increased  as  he  compares  what  he  has  read  with 
w hat  he  sees.  lie  would  not  think  it  strange,  of 
course,  if  an  American  should  take  the  opera  of 
Norma  as  a picture  of  contemporary  English  so- 
ciety, and  expect  to  meet  white-bearded  gentlemen 
in  flowing  sheets  solemnly  promenading  the  Brit- 
ish drawing-room.  For  our  own  part,  we  shall  in- 
sist upon  being  presented  to  King  Arthur,  and  so- 
licit an  audience  w ith  fair  Rosamond.  Could  you 
let  us  see  a few  heretics  burned  in  Smithfield,  and 
is  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  cloak  thoroughly  dried  yet, 
so  that  the  dust  shakes  easily  off?  Which  have 
the  innings  now,  the  red  or  white  roses,  and  if  it 
true  that  King  Windsor  Forest  ever  occupied  the 
Tow'er?  Does  Mrs.  Victoria  Coburg  dance  the 
can-can  in  the  chapel  of  the  Star  and  Garter  pal- 
ace, and  is  the  white  bait  of  Chatsworth  the  same 
as  the  black  ball  of  the  Atheistic  Club  in  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  Marrow'bonc,  Leceister  Square,  Belgravia, 

East  ? When  you  sail  dow  n Ben  Nevis  to  see  the 
heights  of  the  Clyde,  is  it  true  that  you  must  go 
round  by  Land’s  End  to  get  farther  ? Is  it  a fact 
that  Benjamin  Lomond  is  so  great  a proprietor,  as 
we  hear,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight?  Did  Dr.  Johnson 
or  Michel  Drayton  write  the  Balaklava  ode,  and 
is  not  Dr.  Cumming  very  much  afraid  of  Pope, 
who  wrote  the  graceful  lines  upon  Paradise  Lost? 

These  are  the  natural  inquiries  of  ever)'  Brother 
Jonathan  wrho  ventures  to  travel  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  they  are 
of  a kind  w hich  show  our  familiarity  with  history, 
literature,  and  geography.  We  know  that  in  vis- 
iting other  lands,  clad  in  our  national  tomahawk 
and  feathers,  we  inspire  respect  for  our  own  insti- 
tutions and  our  individual  accomplishment.  A 
general  and  pleasing  intelligence  goes  wherever 
we  go.  We  naturally  assume  the  superiority  of 
the  tomahawk  to  every  thing  else,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  superior.  We  believe  fully  in  our- 
selves, and  not  at  all  in  any  body  else.  This  makes 
us  courteous  and  w elcome ; all  nations  are  glad  to 
receive  any  body  who  despises  them.  Hence  we 
are  never  quizzed,  never  ridiculed,  never  abused. 

What  we  hear  is  always  the  fact.  We  know  all 
colors  but  green.  We  believe  in  Grundy  and  the 
British  Constitution — we  mean  in  the  principle*  of 
Seventy-six,  but  we  were  unconsciously  sliding  into 
the  style  of  our  English  brethren. 

Seriously,  however,  there  are  a great  many  rea- 
sons for  a moderate  amount  of  English  ignorance 
about  America,  but  not  for  the  universal  ignorance 
of  every  thing  which  the  genial  and  accomplished 
Bulls  display.  Wc  cheerfully  allow  them  to  be- 
lieve that  Philadelphia  is  situated  in  Charleston, 
but  we  are  not  willing  that  they’  should  suppose  we 
do  not  w ash  our  faces.  Also  they  may  expect,  if 
they  choose,  to  hear  a kind  of  Yankee  slang  which 
appears  in  Sam  Slick  and  in  the  mouth  of  the  *tage 
Yankee,  and  which  is  as  near  the  real  lankeea* 
Gulliver’s  stories  to  the  facts ; but  we  must  severe- 
ly snub  even  our  dear  cousin  Bull  if  he  pretends 
that  he  expected  to  find  bad  manners  or  badly- 
dressed  women.  Ho  may  drop  all  his  initial  Ar, 
and  stutter,  and  catch  his  breath  at  his  own  sweet 
w ill — he  may  eschew  and  poetry,  and  find  the 

great  and  the  little,  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly, 
equally  u’pon  my  honor  very  odd,”  and  “ch,  w 
exceedingly  jolly ;”  but  he  must  not  express  b» 
surprise  that  he  is  not  scalped,  nor  look  privately 
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into  the  closet  to  see  his  host’s  native  costume  of  a 
blanket.  Considering  every  thing,  from  the  year 
1755  to  the  year  1855,  we  will  allow  the  stalwart 
and  sweet-natured  Bull  to  brag  a great  deal,  and 
even  applaud  his  bragging ; but  if  it  goes  farther, 
and  he,  being  especially  an  animal  of  great  sense, 
does  not  see,  and  seeing,  does  not  comprehend,  the 
cardinal  historical  fact  of  the  century,  namely,  the 
career  of  our  remote  hemisphere,  then  we  will  couch 
his  eyes,  and  cup  him,  and  leech  him,  and  diet  him, 
and  treat  him  in  such  a way  that  he  may  clear- 
ly see  it,  or,  failing  it,  fully  understand  that  we 
dearly  see  it — of  w'hich  last  fact  we  are  very 
sure  he  will  respond  that  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt. 

John  calls  us  sensitive,  which  is  true.  But 
every  thing  is  not  said  when  that  is  said.  If  we 
are  sensitive,  he  is  surly.  Yet  we  should  be  very 
sorry  if  he  thought  that  we  could  find  nothing  in 
him  but  surliness.  Wo  cheerfully  grant,  too,  that 
there  are  many  reasons  why  an  Englishman  should 
be  much  more  ignorant  of  America  than  an  Amer- 
ican of  England.  We  have  no  history  that  can 
much  interest  John  Bull,  and  no  remains  hallowed 
by  poetic  association.  America  is  not  in  Litera- 
ture nor  Art.  But,  after  all,  the  ocean  between 
the  two  people  is  bridged  almost  bi-weekly,  and  it 
is  a shame  that  John  at  one  end  thinks  that  Jona- 
than at  the  other  is  a savage  or  a peacock.  Yet  if 
our  cousin  John  could  only  know  how  ludicrous  his 
green  ignorance  makes  him  seem — if  he  could  only 
remember  that  nobody  is  more  mercilessly  humor- 
ous than  Jonathan — if  he  could  appreciate  the  dero- 
gation in  the  estimation  of  the  British  Lion  which 
springs  from  his  absurd  conduct  and  questions — if 
he  knew  how  he  is  bamboozled,  and  quizzed,  and 
sneered  at,  and  despised,  he  would  surely  cease 
asking  if  Baltimore  were  a river  or  an  institution, 
and  wondering  to  meet  men  and  women  instead  of 
buffaloes  in  Broadway. 


Ix  the  whirlpool  of  poor  literature,  in  which  it 
seemed  as  if  all  good  taste  and  morals  would  be 
sucked  up  and  destroyed — in  a day  of  books  which 
succeed  in  advertisements,  and  which  sting  a jaded 
popular  palate  only  for  a moment,  it  is  a good 
thing  to  remark  that  a good  book  makes  its  mark. 
And  if  one  such  success  is  good,  how  much  better 
is  that  of  three  ? 

The  friends  around  our  Chair  speak  of  “The 
Newcomes,”  of  “ Maud,”  and  of  “ Sydney  Smith.” 
The  great  novel  of  society  is  at  length  finished. 
The  fortunes  of  the  lovely  Ethel  and  the  despond- 
ing artist  are  fully  told.  The  spirit  of  a certain 
society  is  laid  bare,  and  the  panorama  of  a life  is 
completed.  For  many  months  we  have  waited  for 
news  of  Ethel  as  of  a friend.  With  a tear  in  the 
ey?,  and  a half  sigh  in  the  heart,  we  have  watched 
the  career  of  Clive.  It  is  over  now.  The  tale  is 
told.  The  demands  of  Art  have  been  satisfied.  In 
some  far  fable-land  the  awards  of  justice  have 
been  made,  and  the  novel  of  the  New-comes  has  be- 
come a part  of  life.  We  shall  not  iqjure  the  read- 
er’s interest  by  saying  any  thing  more.  lie  can 
not  complain  that  it  is  fragmentary  now-.  He  has 
been  waiting  until  it  were  all  published.  It  is 
published  now-;  and  as  he  follows  the  flickering 
fortunes  of  youth,  and  talent,  and  loveliness,  we  do 
not  believe  that  he  will  complain  of  his  guide — we 
do  not  fear  that  he  will  find  any  thing  that  is  not 
purely  hjfmane^ridp^i  ritable,  and  tender — we  are 
sure  tharhePwnl  feekArae  closes  the  book,  that 


if  nothing  is  extenuated,  certainly  nothing  is  set 
down  in  malice. 

( “ Maud,”  too,  is  already  a household  word.  Ten- 
I nyson’s  diocese  is  large,  and  is  composed  of  those 
who  have  a sensitive  appreciation  of  the  subtlest 
charm  of  poetry.  Long  ago  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes, 
w ho  is  one  of  the  minor  English  bards,  wrote  a re- 
view of  Tennyson,  and  wondered  if  he  could  ever 
wTite  an  epic  poem.  Tennyson  paid  very  little 
I heed  to  the  wonder,  undoubtedly  feeling  very  much 
as  a rose  w-ould  feel  if  it  were  wondered  whether  a 
rose  could  ever  be  a dahlia.  He  went  on  singing 
his  own  songs,  and  by-and-by  wrote  “ The  Prin- 
cess.” It  was  a poem  of  epical  form,  but  not  of 
epical  structure.  It  embodied  in  his  wonderful 
blank  verse  Tennyson’s  feeling  and  sympathy  for 
the  restlessness  of  the  time,  and  its  moral  was  a 
hearty  recognition  of  the  generous  and  noble  view 
of  human  nature  and  life.  It  w-as  full  of  beauty 
and  reserved  power ; and  although  hardly  a tech- 
j nical  epic,  it  was  more  cognate  to  the  time  and  the 
I human  mind  than  Wordsworth’s  “Excursion.” 
Afterward  came  “ In  Memoriam,”  which  was  as 
little  epical  in  form — which  did  not  deal  with  hu- 
man action  at  all,  but  was  only  a record  of  mental 
experience.  But  there  were  few  nobler  poems  in 
any  language.  Now  comes  “ Maud,”  a passionate 
love-poem,  full  of  burning  social  protest  and  indig- 
nation. It  came  in  the  summer,  and  young  men 
and  maidens  hailed  it  as  the  best  flow  er  of  the  year. 
In  lonely,  pleasant  places — in  the  shadow  of  hills, 
and  on  the  sea-shore,  the  penetrant  music  of  the 
poem  made  its  way.  The  true  delight  of  a poem 
can  never  be  expressed.  The  secret  and  intense 
pleasure  which  the  young  men  and  maidens  found 
in  it,  they  can  only  indicate  by  a warmer  glance 
and  a more  reverent  feeling.  Leander,  as  he  read 
it  to  the  steady  under-tone  of  the  ocean,  could  not 
say  how  beautiful  it  was,  but  he  could  pause  be- 
tween the  stanzas  of  the  song  that  summons  Maud 
into  the  garden,  and  look  into  Hero’s  eyes.  She 
was  crumbling  a rose,  and  its  petals  fell  as  she  list- 
ened. There  was  a bloom  on  her  cheek,  and  a 
moist  light  in  her  eye.  The  w ind  of  the  summer 
morning  gently  lifted  her  hair,  and  the  sun  shone 
as  if  only  to  reveal  her  grace.  In  long  white  lines 
the  W'aves  broke  at  her  feet,  and  the  music  of  the 
verse  seemed  borne  to  the  horizon  upon  the  mur- 
muring sea.  Leander  read,  and  his  voice  was  con- 
stantly lower,  and  the  wind  of  the  summer  morn- 
ing was  still : 

“ She  is  coming ! my  own,  my  sweet  I 
Were  it  ever  so  airy  a tread, 

My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth,  in  an  earthy  bed ; 

My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I lain  for  a century  dead, 

Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red.” 


Do  you  wonder  that  Leander  and  Hero  like  Ten- 
nyson ? Do  you  wonder  that  Leander’s  voice  dies 
into  a sigh  as  he  ends  the  song,  and  doubts  if  Maud 
were  as  lovely  as  Hero? 

Or  was  it  Romeo  who  read  it  to  Juliet,  while  she 
sat  watching  the  shadows  and  sunlight  chose  each 
other  upon  the  distant  hills?  Far  and  fair  as  the 
landscape  of  dreams  and  poetry  was  the  purple 
range  of  hills,  and  their  grace  and  their  coloring 
seemed  to  her  mingled  in  the  music  of  the  poem. 

Her  large  eyes  flashed  in  sympathy  with  the  indig- 
nant scorn  of  the  hero,  but  not  with  love  for  him. 

Juliet  granted  that  his  morbid  mind  was  not  at-  | ] ("- a \] 
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tractive  nor  lovely,  but  his  view  of  the  times  and 
of  a mercenary  spirit  was  not  unnatural  in  itself, 
and  was  gloriously  “wreaked  upon  expression.” 
But  while  the  love  passages  were  read  Juliet  was 
•ilent,  and  when  Romeo's  voice  faltered  as  he  read, 
she  doubted  if  the  beautiful  Maud  could  ever  have 
been  worthy  of  Romeo. 

But  they  have  had  other  books ; and  in  the  Life 
of  Sydney  Smith  have  found  that  where  they 
thought  they  had  only  a wit,  they  had  gained  a 
man.  His  life  shows  how  uncertain  a theoretical 
or  inferential  view  of  a man  and  his  career  may  be, 
for  it  appears  that  the  lively  reviewer,  the  easy  wit, 
and  the  sound  divine,  was  also  a noble,  self-sacri- 
ficing, and  struggling  man.  With  true  English 
plnck,  he  made  no  display  of  his  fight  w ith  circum- 
stances, and  wras  never  ashamed  of  it.  If  he  could 
not  come  to  Lady  Holland  because  he  was  too  poor 
to  afford  the  expense  of  the  journey,  he  did  not  say 
that  it  was  because  he  had  a headache  or  a pre- 
vious engagement,  but  stated  frankly  what  the  rea- 
son was.  And  when  he  could  come,  and  sat  with 
all  the  men  of  mark  as  their  peer  and  friend,  and 
kindled  a cheerful  light  in  every  eye  by  his  rare 
wit,  there  was  nothing  hard  nor  stinging  in  the 
humor ; it  was  as  gentle  and  gay  as  the  sunshine, 
and  no  one  suffered  from  the  sparkling  shafts.  In 
some  of  his  earlier  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Sydney  Smith  displayed  a humor  that  was  unfail- 
ing. But  in  some  of  those  papers  also,  especially 
in  those  upon  the  Methodists,  there  seemed  to  be 
a sharpness  which  often  made  the  reader  much 
more  sympathetic  with  the  Methodists  than  with 
their  rollicking  Rhadamanthus.  Yet,  now,  upon 
reviewing  those  reviews,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  only 
the  ludicrous  aspect  in  which  a certain  kind  of  re- 
ligious extravagance  appeared  to  the  sturdy  com- 
mon sense  of  John  Bull,  which  gave  the  air  of  con- 
tempt to  the  articles. 

Sydney  Smith  was  a typical  Englishman.  We 
could,  perhaps,  hardly  find  a fitter  representative 
of  the  average  good  qualities  of  the  race.  Without 
genius,  or  remarkable  power  of  any  kind,  ho  had 
that  sweet,  robust  tone  of  mind,  and  heart,  and 
body,  which  appreciates  the  best  of  every  thing, 
and  was  possessed  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  char- 
acter which  are  better  for  men  than  the  more  brill- 
iant gifts  of  genius.  In  contemplating  him,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  howr  Englishmen  are  poetical, 
and  humorous,  and  sensible.  But  usually,  in  en- 
countering the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  one  is  perplexed  to  know  who  makes  the 
poems  or  the  jokes,  or  who,  when  they  are  made, 
eqjoys  them.  Every  man's  experience  is  enrich- 
ed by  knowing  Sydney  Smith ; and  those  who  were 
not  Admitted  to  his  personal  acquaintance,  those 
wrho  have  not  breakfasted  with  Rogers,  nor  dined 
at  Holland  House,  nor  supped  with  the  wits,  will 
find  in  his  letters  and  life — more  clearly,  perhaps, 
than  the  guests  found  in  their  brief  hour  of  meet- 
ing him — the  quiet  heroism  and  Christian  charity 
of  a good  man 
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have  few  readers,  we  certainly  hope  we 
have  none , of  the  same  order  of  mind  with  the 
neighbor  at  table  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose  good 
things  are  now  the  staple  of  table-talk.  Mr.  Smith 
says, 

“ I remember  making  a joke  after  a meeting  of 
the  ^lergfc  JL1  iWkskire,  where  there  was  a Rev, 


Mr.  Buckle,  who  never  spoke  when  I gave  his 
health,  and  to  account  for  his  silence,  I said  be  was 
a buckle  without  a tongue.  Most  of  the  company 
within  hearing  laughed,  but  my  next  neighbor  sat 
unmoved,  and  sunk  in  thought.  At  last,  a quarter 
of  an  hour  after  we  had  all  done  laughing,  he 
nudged  me  suddenly  and  exclaimed, 

. 44  4 1 see  now  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Smith;  you 
meant  that  about  Buckle  for  a joke.9 

“ 4 Yes,'  I said,  1 1 believe  I did.9 

44  Upon  which  he  began  laughing  so  heartily, 
that  I thought  he  would  choke,  and  I wras  obliged 
to  pat  him  on  the  back  to  bring  him  to.99 

IVe  knew  a preacher  of  the  last  generation,  who 
lived  along  into  this  and  then  died,  who  was  re- 
markable for  the  free  use  of  tears  in  the  midst  of 
his  discourses.  After  his  death  it  was  discovered 
by  one  who  had  access  to  his  manuscripts,  that 
here  and  there  all  along  through  his  sermons,  he 
had  made  the  marginal  note  44  cry  here,"  and  he 
was  careful  to  comply  with  his  own  directions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  pro- 
fessional punsters  and  wits  in  general  to  establish 
a system  of  signs  by  which  their  hearers  or  readers 
might  be  informed  where  the  laugh  is  to  come  in. 
A joke  is  a joke,  very  likely,  but  it  is  not  every 
body  that  can  see  the  point  of  it,  w hen  it  is  cut  a 
little  too  fine.  To  be  sure  it  is  rather  troublesome 
for  a man  to  find  wit  to  amuse  his  friends  with, 
and  wits  for  them  to  understand  him,  but  he  had 
better  do  that  than  to  have  hia  jokes  fall  as  fiat 
as — railroad  stock. 

Others  are  too  quick,  and  take  a meaning  alto- 
gether out  of  the  range  of  the  speaker,  like  the 
medical  student  who  wras  hearing  Fanny  W&llack 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  She  had  just  exclaimed, 
44  0 cruel  poison !"  when  a gaunt  red-haired  youth 
in  the  stage-box  thrust  his  hat  on  his  bead,  and 
leaning  over  in  sight  of  the  audience,  cried  out  in 
a voice  of  anguish,  44  Keep  him  up,  Juliet,  I'll  run 
and  fetch  the  stomach  ]>ump” 


44  You  -have  told  us  several  very  good  stories  of 
the  pulpit,"  writes  a Southern  friend,  44  but  you 
have  had  nothing  better  than  the  anecdote  of  the 
deaf  clerk.  A clergyman,  who  was  a stranger  on 
exchange  with  the  rector,  was  in  the  vestry,  when 
the  clerk  took  occasion  to  say  to  him  that  he  was 
deaf. 

44  4 And  how  do  you  manage,9  asked  the  clergy- 
man, 4 to  follow  me  through  the  service  V 

44  4 What  did  you  say,  Sir,' 

44  The  clergyman  repeated  his  question  with  his 
lips  to  the  car  of  the  clerk. 

44  4 Oh,  oh,’  said  the  clerk, 4 1 looks  up,  and  when 
you  shuts  your  mouth,  I opens  mine.9 

44  The  clerk  made  some  sad  blunders,  though, 
for  when  the  clergyman  read,  ‘And  the  Lord 
smote  Job  w ith  sore  boils,’  the  clerk,  catching  but 
a faint  impression  of  what  was  said,  roared  out, 
4 And  the  Lord  6hot  Job  with  four  balls.' 11 

To  those  who  are  not  well  pleased  with  wit  in 
the  pulpit,  perhaps  the  answer  made  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  South  may  be  commended.  HU  wit 
was  so  ready  and  exhaustless,  that  it  would  come 
out  of  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious 
discourses.  The  excellent  Sherlock  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  subject,  when  South  turned  upon 
him  and  demanded,  “And,  Doctor,  had  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  make  you  a wit,  what  would  you  Aars 
done f" 

And  that  carries  us  put  ofthc  pulpit  and  if  to  it 
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again,  by  reminding  us  of  the  brave  Captain  Lyons, 
in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  who  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  an  action  with  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Queen,  who  was  so  charmed 
with  his  gallantry  that  she  promised  him  promo- 
tion on  the  first  vacancy.  The  honest  Captain  saw 
it  announced  not  long  after  that  there  was  a va- 
cancy in  the  see  of  Cork,  and  not  being  a man  of 
letters,  he  understood  it  as  a vacancy  somewhere 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  He  posted  up  to  London,  and 
claimed  the  royal  promise.  The  Queen  was  as- 
tonished at  his  ignorance  and  his  presumption, 
but  he  assured  her  that  the  royal  word  waB  as  good 
aa  a bond,  and  he  knew  he  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment. Finding  him  resolute,  and  withal  a 
sober  and  moral  man,  she  finally  sent  for  him,  and 
gave  him  the  vacant  bishopric,  saying  she  hoped 
he  would  take  as  good  care  of  the  Church  as  he 
had  done  of  the  State.  He  did  not  disappoint  her 
hopes,  though  he  never  preached  for  the  twenty 
years  he  was  Bishop  of  Cork,  until  his  royal  pa- 
troness died,  when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
nounced a very  appropriate  funeral  sermon. 


A friend  of  ours  set  the  table  in  a roar  the 
other  day  by  telling  a story  of  a clergyman  in 
Scotland,  who  was  invited  to  attend  a marriage 
feast,  given  on  the  arrival  of  the  happy  couple 
from  a distant  part  of  the  country,  where  the  young 
husband  had  gone  for  his  bride,  and  now  brought 
her  home  to  his  father’s  house.  The  good  old  cler- 
gyman was  called  on  to  make  a prayer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  banquet,  and  lifting  up  his  hands, 
he  said,  u O Lord,  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
thy  works.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  taken 
care  of  these  thy  young  servants,  and  brought 
them  safely  all  the  way  on  their  journey.  O 
Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast  /”  This  was 
hardly  complimentary  to  the  blushing  bride,  but 
she  had  the  good  sense  to  believe  that  the  old  man 
had  no  allusion  to  the  “ beauty”  when  he  spoke  of 
the  “ beast,”  and  so  it  passed  off  well  enough. 


A good  story  has  been  told  of  a lisping  officer, 
in  the  United  States  Army,  having  been  victim- 
ized by  a brother  officer  (who  was  noted  for  his 
cool  deliberation  and  strong  nerves),  and  his  get- 
ting square  with  him  in  the  following  manner: 
The  cool  joker,  the  Captain,  was  always  quizzing 
the  lisping  officer,  a lieutenant,  for  his  nervous- 
ness. 

il  Why,”  said  he,  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  his 
company,  “ nervousness  is  all  nonsense ; I tell  yon, 
Lieutenant,  no  brave  man  will  be  nervous.” 

“ Well,”  inquired  his  lisping  friend,  “ how  would 
you  do,  thpose  a shell  with  an  inch  futhee  thould 
drop  itthelf  in  a walled  angle,  in  which  you  had 
taken  thelter  from  a company  of  tharp-thooterth, 
and  where  it  was  thertain,  if  you  put  out  your 
nothe,  j'ou’d  get  peppered  ?” 

“ How  ?”  said  the  Captain,  winking  at  the  cir- 
cle, “ why,  take  it  cool,  and  spit  on  the  fusee.” 

The  party  broke  up,  and  all  retired  except  the 
patrol.  The  next  morning  a number  of  soldiers 
were  assembled  on  the  parade,  and  talking  in  cl  as- 
ters, when  along  came  the  lisping  Lieutenant.  La- 
zily opening  his  eyes,  he  remarked : 

“ I want  to  try  an  experiment  thith  morning, 
and  thee  how  exceedingly  cool  you  can  be.” 

Saying  this,  he  walked  deliberately  into  the  Cap- 
tain’s quarters,  where  a fire  was  burning  on  the 
hearth,  and  iIi.-e\Ui  i it  hottest  centre  a powder 


canister,  and  instantly  retreated.  There  was  but 
one  mode  of  egress  from  the  quarters,  and  that  was 
upon  the  parade-ground,  the  road  being  built  up 
for  defense : the  occupant  took  one  look  at  the  can- 
ister, comprehended  his  situation,  and  in  a moment 
dashed  at  the  door,  but  it  was  fastened  on  the  out- 
side. 

“ Charley,  let  me  out  if  you  love  me!”  shouted 
the  Captain. 

“Thpit  on  the  canither !”  shouted  he,  in  return. 

Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost ; ho  had  at  first 
snatched  up  a blanket  to  cover  his  egress,  but  now, 
dropping  it,  be  raised  the  window,  and  out  he 
bounded,  sans  culottes,  sans  every  thing  but  a very 
short  under-garment,  and  thus,  with  hair  almost 
on  end,  he  dashed  upon  a full  parade-ground.  The 
shout  which  hailed  him  brought  out  the  whole  bar- 
racks to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  dignified 
Captain  pulled  a sergeant  in  front  of  him  to  hide 
himself. 

“Why  didn’t  you  thpit  on  it?”  inqnired  the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Because  there  were  no  sharp-shooters  in  front 
to  stop  a retreat,”  answered  the  Captain. 

“All  I got  to  thay,  then,  ith,”  said  the  Lieuten- 
ant, “ that  you  might  thafely  have  done  it ; for  I’ll 
thware  there  wathn’t  a thinglo  grain  of  powder  in 
it!” 

The  Captain  has  never  spoken  of  nervousness 
since. 


Gilbert  Gurney  was  invited  by  his  friend,  the 
portly  sheriff,  to  visit  the  Old  Bailey  Court  and 
see  the  process  of  the  trial  and  conviction  of  of- 
fenders in  that  ancient  British  tribunal,  and  after- 
ward to  dine  with  the  judges  and  some  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  bar  at  the  sheriff’s  table. 

The  sheriff  secured  his  guest  a good  seat,  and 
the  court  opened  with  all  the  formality  of  big  wigs 
and  gowns. 

The  first  prisoner  placed  at  the  bar  was  a poor 
girl  charged  with  stealing.  There  was  no  evidence 
against  her,  and  her  good  character  was  abundantly 
manifest,  and  so  the  judge  charged  the  jury,  not- 
withstanding which  they  found  her  guilty.  The 
next  was  the  case  of  a pickpocket  taken  in  the  very 
act,  and  the  crime  was  proven  by  two  or  three  eye- 
witnesses. The  judge  charged  the  jury  in  sub- 
stance that  the  case  was  too  clear  to  need  any  re- 
marks from  him,  and  the  jury  thereupon  acquitted 
the  prisoner. 

Gilbert  was  astonished,  as  well  he  might  be,  and 
none  the  less  at  some  other  cases  which  he  saw 
tried  and  decided  that  day ; while  in  some  he  could 
not  deny  that  the  verdicts  were  manifestly  just 
and  right.  But  these  strange  cases  rather  both- 
ered him,  and  after  the  court  adjourned,  and  while 
they  were  all  on  the  way  into  the  sheriff’s  apart- 
ments for  dinner,  he  ventured  to  ask  of  his  fat 
friend  an  explanation  of  what  he  considered  hor- 
rible injustice.  The  portly  functionary  paused  and 
looked  with  profound  contempt  on  his  guest.  He 
could  not  stand  an  insinuation  against  his  court. 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  drawing  himself  up  and  swelling 
a half  size  larger,  “ Sir,  Old  Bailey  juries  have  had 
a great  d$al  of  experience  in  these  matters,  and 
their  wisdom  has  hit  upon  this  plan : They  always 
find  the  first  prisoner  guiUyy  the  second  not  guilty, 
the  third  guilty , and  so  on,  alternating  with  each 
trial  through  the  day ; and,  Mr.  Gurney”  (here  the 
sheriff  grew  a quarter  size  larger  still),  “ I fancy 
that  justice  is  about  as  evenly  administered  in  the 
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Old  Bailey  Court  as  in  an j court  in  this  king- 
dom!” 

This  story  reminds  us  of  the  diffident  barrister 
who  was  making  his  maiden  speech  before  Lord 
Denman  and  a bench  full  of  big  wigs  : 

“ My  Lords,”  he  began,  “ when — my  unfortunate 
client — my  Lords,  my — when  my  client — as  I was 
about  to  remark,  my  Lords — a — my — when — my 
client  who  is  so  unfortunate — ” Here  the  poor  fel- 
low fairly  broke  down,  and  the  kind  old  chief 
helped  him  along  by  leaning  forward  and  saying 
in  his  blandest  tone : 

“Go  on — go  on,  Mr.  Jones;  the  court  is  with 
you  so  far.” 

As  we  are  in  court  now,  let  us  relate  a good  one 
we  read  lately  of  a lawyer  in  Nuremberg,  Germany. 
A young  man  who  had  no  fortune  came  to  him  for 
advice  in  a matter  of  matrimony  and  a matter  of 
money  too;  for,  as  in  too  many  other  cases,  his 
fair  one  was  willing,  but  he  feared  the  parents 
would  refuse  their  consent.  The  lawyer  called  on 
the  father,  and  proposed  the  match  as  one  in  all 
respects  suitable.  The  father  had  an  eye  to  the 
money,  and  at  once  asked  what  property  the  young 
man  had.  The  lawyer  said  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  would  inquire.  The  next  time  he  met  him  he 
asked  him  what  property  he  was  worth,  and  was 
told,  none  at  all. 

“Well,”  said  the  lawyer,  “would  you  suffer  any 
one  to  cut  off  your  nose  if  they  would  give  you 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  it?” 

“ No,  not  for  the  world.” 

“ All  right,”  said  the  lawyer,  “ I had  my  own 
reasons  for  asking.” 

The  lawyer  goes  to  the  girl’s  father  and  says : 

“ I have  inquired  about  that  young  man’s  cir- 
cumstances. He  has  indeed  no  ready  money,  but 
he  has  a jewel  for  which  to  my  knowledge  he  has 
refused  twenty  thousand  dollars.” 

This  induced  the  old  man  to  consent,  and  the 
young  folks  were  married.  But  the  old  man  always 
turned  up  his  nose  when  he  thought  of  the  jewel 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cunning  lawyer 
had  taken  him  in. 


A still  pool  soon  becomes  stagnant.  A ma- 
chine without  motion  becomes  rusty.  And  man 
— great,  glorious,  majestic  in  his  creation — with- 
out action,  still,  lifeless,  dead,  becomes  an  icy 
weight — a common  nuisance — whom  every  body 
feels  disposed  to  kick  out  of  the  way.  We  live  in 
stirring  times.  It  becomes  every  man  to  do  some- 
thing— to  exert  himself  for  the  common  weal — to 
be  zealous,  active,  and  push  ahead.  What  better 
are  you  than  a man  of  snow,  which  the  children 
laugh  at  and  pelt  till  it  is  knocked  over  and  lost, 
while  you  fold  your  arms,  tie  your  feet,  and  sit 
still  day  after  day,  gazing  with  a vacant  stare 
above  and  around  you?  Arouse,  or  the  worms 
will  soon  begin  to  feed  on  your  carcass. 


A New  Hampshire  correspondent  says  that  he 
is  violating  the  proprieties  of  social  life  in  relating 
the  following;  but  he  feels  justified  in  the  deed 
by  the  hope  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
be  pleased  by  its  perusal : 

“ Sylvester  Whitehouse,  who  graduated  a few 
years  ago  at  Harvard  University,  had  the  misfor- 
tune before  going  to  College  to  lose  his  leg.  Not 

sites  presented 
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his  parents,  who  had  been  Accustomed  to  see  him 
only  upon  his  crutches.  When  he  had  completed 
his  studies,  and  returned  home,  he  was  seized  with 
the  very  natural  idea  of  surprising  his  parents  and 
practicing  upon  them  a brief  and  pleasant  decep- 
tion. Disguising  himself  with  false  hair  and  mus- 
tache, and  treading  firmly  on  his  old  and  new  leg, 
he  left  the  classic  shades  of  Old  Cambridge,  and 
hastened  homeward.  The  night  of  his  arrival  was 
dark  and  stormy.  The  home  of  his  childhood  was 
in  the  country,  and  at  its  door  he  knocked  as  a 
traveler  weary  and  footsore,  and  begged  an  asylum 
from  the  inclement  weather.  He  was  welcomed 
and  hospitably  entertained.  Before  retiring  for 
the  night,  and  again  in  the  morning,  he  entered 
into  free  and  familiar  conversation  with  the  family, 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  having  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore. As  he  was  about  to  leave  he  presented  his 
mother  with  his  miniature,  as  if  in  return  for  the 
kindness  she  had  shown  him.  Its  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  her  absent  son  drew  tears  from  her 
eyes,  while  she  expressed  her  regret  that  the  young 
man  before  her  should  be  so  changed  by  hardships 
as  to  have  so  little  likeness  to  his  former  self.  As 
they  became  more  interested  in  him,  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  spend  the  day,  and  after  a while  he 
managed  to  slip  off  his  'wooden  leg  and  his  haiiy 
disguise,  revealing  himself  to  his  astonished  and 
delighted  parents.  They  now  received  him  with 
increased  pleasure  when  they  found  him  so  might- 
ily improved  by  his  timber  leg;  for,  though  he 
was  far  from  being  a blockhead,  he  was  much  the 
better  for  a wooden  understanding.  He  had  played 
Franklin’s  trick  upon  them ; and  never  were  pa- 
rents prouder  of  a son  than  these,  when  they  heard 
of  his  success  in  College,  and  saw  the  evidence  of 
the  regard  which  his  fellow-students  had  for  their 
unfortunate  boy.” 


There  is  a curious  legal  distinction  recorded  in 
“Sixth  Henry,  Chapter  III.,” of  English  law,  in 
which,  “ per  margin,”  is  the  following : 

“All  persons  born  in  Ireland  shall  depart  out 
of  the  realm;  Irish  persons  excepted,  which  re- 
main in  England.” 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
of  this,  consult  the  first  volume  of  “ Rufhead’s  Stat- 
utes at  Large.” 


That  was  good  advice  given  by  the  President 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  presenting  a 
silver  cup  to  a young  man  who  had  won  the  first 
prize  at  a plowing  match.  “ Take  this  cup,  my 
young  friend,  and  remember  always  to  plow  deep 
and  drink  shallow .” 


A lady  wished  a seat.  A portly,  handsome 
gentleman  brought  one  and  seated  the  lady.  “ Oh, 
you’re  a jewel !”  said  she.  “ Oh  no,”  replied  he, 
“ I’m  a jeweler ; I have  just  set  the  jewel !” 

“ It’s  a very  solemn  thing  to  be  married,”  said 
Aunt  Bethany.  “ Yes,  but  it’s  a great  deal  more 
solemn  not  to  be,”  said  her  niece. 


The  late  Empress  of  Russia,  like  Queen  Adelaide 
of  England,  was  given  to  inspecting  the  “ domestic 
accounts,”  and  she  was  puzzled  by  finding  among 
them  “ a bottle  of  rum”  daily  charged  to  the  Nasled- 
nik,  or  heir-apparent.  Her  imperial  .majesty  turn- 
ed over  the  old  “ expenses”  of  the  household,  to  dis- 
cover at  what  period  her  son  had  commenced  this 
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reprobate  course  of  daily  rum-drinking)  and  found, 
if  not  to  her  horror,  at  least  to  the  increase  of  her 
perplexity,  that  it  dated  from  the  very  day  of  his 
birth.  The  u bottle  of  ruin”  began  with  the  baby, 
accompanied  the  boy,  and  continued  to  be  charged 
to  the  man.  He  was  charged  as  drinking  upward 
of  thirty  dozen  of  fine  old  Jamaica  yearly ! The 
imperial  mother  was  anxious  to  discover  if  any 
other  of  the  Czarovitch  babies  had  exhibited  the 
same  alcoholic  precocity;  and  it  appears  that 
they  were  all  alike ; daily,  for  upward  of  a century 
back,  they  stood  credited  in  the  household  books 
for  that  terrible  “bottle  of  rum.”  The  Empress 
continued  her  researches  with  the  zeal  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  her  labors  were  not  unrewarded.  She 
at  last  reached  the  original  entry.  Like  all  suc- 
ceeding ones,  it  was  to  the  effect  of  ua  bottle  of 
rum  for  the  Naslednik but  a sort  of  editorial  note 
on  the  margin  of  the  same  page  intimated  the 
wherefore:  “On  account  of  a violent  toothache,  a 
tea-spoonful  with  sugar  to  be  given,  by  order  of  the 
physician  of  the  imperial  court.”  The  tea-spoonful 
for  one  day  had  been  charged  as  a bottle,  and  the 
entry  once  made,  it  was  kept  on  the  books  to  the 
profit  of  the  unrighteous  steward,  until  discover}' 
checked  the  fraud — a fraud  more  gigantically  amus- 
ing than  that  of  the  illiterate  coachman,  who  set 
down  in  his  harness-room  book,  “Two  penn’orth 
of  whip-cord,  6d.”  The  Empress  showed  the  ven- 
erable delinquency  to  her  husband,  Paul ; and  Ai, 
calculating  what  the  temporary  toothache  of  the  im- 
perial baby  Alexander  had  cost  him,  was  affrighted 
at  the  outlay,  and  declared  he  would  revolutionize 
the  kitchen  department,  and  put  himself  out  to 
board.  The  threat  was  not  idly  made,  and  it  was 
soon  seriously  realized.  A gastronomic  contractor 
was  found  who  farmed  the  whole  palace,  and  did 
his  spiriting  admirably.  He  divided  the  imperial 
household  into  “stations.”  The  first  was  the 
monarch’s  special  table,  for  the  supply  of  which  he 
charged  the  Emperor  and  Empress  fifty  roubles 
each  daily ; the  table  of  the  Archdukes  and  Arch- 
duchesses was  supplied  at  half  price ; the  guests  of 
that  table,  of  whatever  rank,  were  served  at  the 
same  cost.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  house- 
hold had  a “station,”  which  was  exceedingly  well- 
provisioned,  at  twenty  roubles  each.  The  gradu- 
ated sliding  scale  continued  to  descend  in  propor- 
tion to  the  status  of  the  feeders.  The  upper  serv- 
ants had  superior  stomachs,  which  wrere  accounted 
as  being  implacable  at  less  than  fifteen  roubles 
each.  Servants  in  livery,  with  finer  lace,  but 
coarser  digestions,  dieted  daily  at  five  roubles 
each ; and  the  grooms  and  scullions  were  taken  all 
together  at  three  roubles  a head. 

“A  wonderful  change,”  says  Jermann,  “ensued 
in  the  whole  winter  palace.  The  Emperor  declared 
he  had  never  dined  so  well  before.  The  court, 
tempted  by  more  numerous  courses,  sat  far  longer 
at  table.  The  maids  of  honor  got  fresh  bloom 
upon  their  cheeks,  and  the  chamberlains  and 
equerries  rounder  faces;  and  most  flourishing  of 
all  was  the  state  of  the  household  expenses,  al- 
though these  diminished  by  one-half.  In  short, 
every  one,  save  cook  and  butler,  was  content ; and 
all  this  was  the  result  of  a 1 bottle  of  rum,1  from 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  been  ordered  by  the  physician  to  take 
a spoonful  for  the  toothache.” 

“Mqti&br,”  said  an  inquisitive  youth  to  his 
M)^her,  what  relation  would  I 


have  been  to  father,  if  you  and  he  had  never  been 
married?”  The  boy  was  puzzled,  as  many  an- 
other has  been  with  the  thought,  “ If  I had  not 
been  the  child  of  these  parents,  whose  would  I have 
been?” 


A poetical  correspondent  proposes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 


OUR  ANCESTORS. 

List ! ye  modem  men  and  maidens, 

To  the  burden  of  my  song: 

I will  tell  you  all  how  silly 
People  were  In  days  a-gone. 

Think  not  I with  sacrilegious 
Pen  would  sully  their  good  name. 

Or  a single  ink-drop  spatter 
O’er  the  brightness  of  their  tame. 

But  at  many  of  their  customs, 

Which  are  so  absurdly  queer. 

My  rebellious  nose  will  turn  up 
With  a disrespectful  sneer. 

For  in  those  benighted  ages, 

Ladies  dress'd  so  loose  and  free. 

That  their  fontis  were  moulded  Just  as 
God  luteuded  they  should  be. 

They,  in  their  infatuation. 

Carried  this  to  such  degrees. 

Burst  they  never  hook  or  button. 

When  indulging  in  a sneeze. 

Little  knew  they  of  the  graceful 
Pipe-stem  figures  they  might  wear, 

Had  they  only  been  as  witty 
As  our  more  enlightened  fair. 

And  they  saw  no  sense  or  reason 
(Pity  them,  ye  modem  belles) 

In  the  wearing  whole  dry  goods  stores. 

To  attract  the  brainless  swells. 

Wouldst  thou  know  their  reasons  for  it? 

Know  why  thus  this  should  have  been? 
Just  consult  the  April  number 
Of  the  Harper's  Magazine. 

And  will  ye  believe  it,  fair  ones — 

Ye  who  sleep  in  downy  beds — 

In  those  barbarous  times  the  ladies 
Wore  their  bonnets  on  their  heads  I 
Were  so  foolish  as  to  deem  it 
Common  sense  to  wear  them  so; 

Never  dreaming  they  were  fashion'd 
Only  for  a senseless  show. 

And  they  simply  call'd  them  bonnets; 

Somehow  strangely  thinking  that 
They  would  not  be  deemed  vulgar 
If  they  did  not  wear  a hat 
And  the  men— benighted  creatures — 
Promenaded  through  the  town. 

With  their  pants  so  loosely  fashioned 
That  they  could  with  case  sit  down. 
Wore  upon  their  heads  a covering 
Made  for  comfort  and  for  ease ; 
Scorning  the  unique  “ram  beaver.” 

What  unmitigated  geese ! 

I believe — the  barbarous  fellows — 

They  would  think  us  very  downs, 
Could  they  see  us  skillful  poising 
These  huge  steeples  ou  our  crowns. 
When  these  heathens  met  together. 

As  we  modems  often  do. 

To  indulge  in  social  pleasure. 

And  to  court  tho  ladies  too— 


(As  I hope  to  die  a Christian, 

What  I tell  is  strictly  true ; 

Though,  no  doubt,  'twill  seem  a fiction, 

Modem  men  and  maids,  to  you) — 

All  their  thoughts,  and  words,  and  1-cilons, 

Were  endowed  with  common  sense : 
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Modern  beatuc  have  learned  full  wisely 
With  such  folly  to  dispense. 

They  set  up  a curious  standard, 

That  the  mind  bespoke  the  man ; 
But  tre  know  it  can't  effect  it 
Half  so  well  as  tailors  can. 

Then  how  dearly  should  we  cherish 
Our  more  wise,  enlightened  ways ; 
IIow  rejoiced  we  were  not  born  in 
Those  absurd  and  vulgar  days. 


A promising  boy,  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
hearing  some  gentlemen  at  his  father’s  table  dis- 
cussing the  familiar  line, 

44  An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God,** 
said  he  knew  it  wasn’t  true — his  mother  was  better 
than  any  man  that  was  ever  made. 

Pons  are  atrocities.  Every  one  admits  that,  of 
course,  and  every”  one  likes  to  hear  a good  one. 
We  heard  an  inveterate  enemy  of  punsters  shake 
his  sides  the  other  evening  over  a very  solemn  re- 
mark made  by  a companion,  who  looked  up  at  the 
clear,  Btarry  sky,  and  said,  “ Well,  I suppose  every 
one  must  admire  such  a sky  as  that.  We  are  all 
finite  creatures !” 

One  of  the  best  puns  on  record  Is  attributed  by 
the  man  who  made  it  to  an  English  General,  who 
commanded  the  forces  that  subdued  the  East  In- 
dian province,  or  department  of  Scinde . It  is 
stated  that  his  dispatch,  announcing  the  victory, 
was  written  to  rival  the  celebrated  dispatch  of 
Cesar,  “Veni,  vidi,  vici,”  and  consisted  of  one 
word,  and  that  “ Ptccavi ” — “ I have  sinned.” 

Almost  or  quite  as  good  a one  is  fathered  upon 
Sheridan,  who  must  groan  in  his  grave  under  the 
loads  of  such  facetim  that  are  piled  on  him.  He 
was  going  with  a friend  to  church,  and  found,  what 
many  have  found  since,  a row  of  inhospitable  pews, 
but  none  opened  to  receive  him.  He  was  a little 
embarrassed  at  standing  in  the  aisle  with  his  friend 
behind  him,  and  bolted  at  an  empty  pew,  but  the 
door  was  locked. 

“ Why  don’t  you  go  in  ?”  whispered  his  friend 
over  his  shoulder. 

44  Pudor  vetat said  Sheridan  in  reply,  as  he 
strode  out  of  the  church. 

The  story  of  the  happy  young  couple  who  quar- 
reled on  the  first  day  of  their  housekeeping  life 
about  the  44 rat”  or  the  “mouse”  which  ran  out  of 
the  fire-place,  it  seems  had  its  origin  “long  time 
ago”  in  the  incident  thus  done  into  rhyme.  The 
last  verse  explains  the  mysterious  mistake. 

John  Davidson  and  Tib  his  wife 
8at  toastin'  their  taes  ae  nlcht. 

When  something  Btartit  in  the  fiulr 
And  blinkit  by  their  sicht 

“Guidwife,”  quoth  John,  44 did  ye  see  that  moose? 
Whar  sorra  was  the  cat  V ' 

44 A moose?” — “Ay,  a moose.” — 44  Na,  na,  Guidman, 

It  irasna  a moose,  'twas  a rat” 

41  Ow,  ow,  Gnidwife,  to  think  ye’ve  been 
Sae  lang  about  the  hoose. 

An*  no  to  ken  a moose  frae  a rat! 

Yan  wasna  a rat ! ’twas  a moose  I” 

44  I’ve  seen  mair  mice  than  you,  Guldm&n — 

An*  what  think  ye  o*  that  ? 

Sae  haud  your  tongue  an*  say  nae  mair — 

I tell  ye  it  was  a rat” 

44  Me  haud  my  tongue  for  you,  Guidwife ! 

I’ll  be  m ester  o’  this  hoose — 

I saw't  nr  plain  as  een  could  see, 

d i vfjH 


41  If  you’re  the  mester  o*  the  hoose. 

It’s  I’m  the  mistress  o’t ; 

An*  I ken  best  what’s  in  the  hoose — 

Sae  I tell  ye  it  was  a rat” 

44  Week  well,  Guidwife,  gae  mak  the  brose. 

An’  ca’  it  what  ye  please.” 

So  up  she  rose  and  made  the  brose. 

While  John  sat  toastin'  his  taes. 

They  supit  and  6upit  and  suplt  the  brose. 

And  aye  their  lips  played  smack ; 

'sThey  suplt  and  suplt  and  supit  the  faroas. 

Till  their  lugs  began  to  crack. 

44  Sic  fules  we  were  to  fit*  out,  Guidwife, 

About  a moose.” — 44  A what! 

It’s  a lee  ye  tell,  an*  I say  again 
It  wasna  a moose,  ’twas  a rat” 

44  Wad  ye  ca*  me  a leear  to  my  very  face? 

My  fidth  but  ye  craw  croose ! 

I tell  ye,  Tlbb,  I never  will  bear’t— 

'Twas  a moose.”—44  ’Twas  a rat  I”— “ ’Twas  a moose.'* 

Wl*  that  she  struck  him  ower  the  pow — 

44  Ye  dour  auld  doit,  tak’  that — 

Gae  to  your  bed,  ye  canker’d  sumph — 

’Twas  a rat”— 44  ’Twas  a moose  1”— 44  ’Twas  a rat !” 

She  sent  the  brose  caup  at  his  heels 
As  be  hirpled  ben  the  hoose ; 

Yet  he  shoved  out  his  head  as  he  steekit  the  door. 

And  cried,  14  ’Twas  a moose,  ’twas  a moose !” 

But  when  the  carle  fell  asleep 
She  paid  him  back  for  that. 

And  roar’d  into  his  Bleepin'  lug, 

44  ’Twa s a rat ! ’twas  a rat ! ’twas  a rat  I” 

The  deil  be  wi’  me  if  I think 
It  was  a beast  at  all — 

Nelst  mornln’  when  she  sweepit  the  fluir 
She  found  wee  Johnnie’s  ball! 


In  our  reading  we  have  never  met  a finer  apos- 
trophe than  one  by  Isaac  Watts,  in  these  lines : 

44  Infinite  truth ! the  life  of  my  desires, 

Come  from  the  sky,  and  show  thyself  to  me. 

Fm  tired  of  hearing,  and  this  reading  tires. 

But  I am  never  tired  of  telling  thee, 

*Tis  thy  fair  face  my  spirit  burns  to  see !” 


The  daily  papers  make  themselves  merry  over 
the  arrests  that  are  made  for  drunkenness,  and 
publish  columns  of  excuses  that  are  given  by  the 
miserable  fellows  who  have  not  strength  to  resist 
the  temptations  by  which  they  are  beset.  One 
was  brought  up  the  other  day  who  seems  to  have 
had  more  mischief  than  madness  in  his  brain,  and 
when  the  liquor  was  in,  it  6cems  in  his  case  the 
wit  would  run  out.  When  he  was  brought  before 
the  magistrate  the  following  dialogue  occurred. 

“ What  is  your  name  ?” 

“I  have  reasons  (hiccup)  for  keeping  that  a 


secret.” 

“ And  what  may  those  reasons  be  ?” 

“ I am  (hiccup)  an  influential  member  of  a soci- 
ety that  would  suffer  (hiccup)  were  it  known  that 
I had  been  arrested  (hiccup)  for  drunkenness.” 

“ What  society  is  it  that  you  belong  to  ?” 

“The  New  York  State  Temperance  (hiccup) 
Society !” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so ; but  that  is  no 
valid  reason  for  withholding  your  name,  and  I 
insist  on  your  stating  it  at  once.” 

“Well,  if  I must  (hiccup),  I suppose  I must. 


My  name  is  Delavan .” 

“ What  is  your  whole  name  ?” 

“ Edward  C.  Delavan,  of  Albany,  President 
(hiccup)  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Soci- 
ety.” 
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“ Well,  1 am  pained  to  hear  the  announcement.” 
uAnd  I am  (hiccup)  pained  to  make  it:  but 
what  could  I (hiccup)  do;  you  would  make  me 
tell  it,  and  now  if  any  injury  is  done  to  the 
gellorious  (hiccup)  cause  of  temperance,  you  will 
be  to  blame  for  it.  1 wash  (hiccup)  my  hands  of 
the  whole  affair.” 

When  the  prisoner’s  character  came  to  be  in- 
quired into,  it  was  found  that  he  was  sailing  under 
false  colors,  with  too  many  sheets  in  the  wind,  and 
he  was  sent  into  the  harbor  at  Blackwell's  Island 
for  repairs. 


Thk  emptiness  of  fame  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following : 

“I  think  the  thing  you  call  renown, 

That  unsubstantial  vapor, 

For  which  the  soldier  bums  a town, 

The  sonneteer  a taper. 

Is  like  the  mist,  which  as  he  files 
The  horseman  leaves  behind  him  ; 
fcHe  can  not  mark  its  wreaths  arise. 

Or  if  he  can,  they  blind  him." 


All  sorts  of  curious  blunders  are  the  result  of 
an  unfortunate  collocation  of  adjectives,  as  in  the 
advertisements  of  “ black  ladies'  gloves,"  and  “col- 
ored children's  stockings;”  but  the  Pioneer,  a Cali- 
fornia magazine,  tells  a story  of  a gentleman  in 
Washington  City,  who  was  led  into  a serious  error 
by  a mysterious  sign,  which,  after  all,  was  well 
enough,  if  the  reader  had  had  his  wits  about  him. 

“The  late  J.  P.  Squibob,  while  walking  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  was  sorely  mystified  by  a 
modest  little  sign,  standing  in  the  window  of  a neat 
little  shop,  on  the  left  hand  side  as  you  go  down. 
The  sign  bore,  in  the  gayly  painted  letters,  the  le- 
gend, 4 Washington  Ladies’  Depository.’  Flatten- 
ing his  no9e  against  the  window,  Squibob  saw  two 
ladies  whom  he  describes  as  of  exceeding  beauty,  j 
neatly  dressed,  and  busily  engaged  in  sewing  behind  | 
a little  counter.  The  foreground  was  filled  with 
lace,  babies’  stockings,  compresses  for  the  waist, 
cape9,  collars,  and  other  articles  of  still  life.  Hat  in 
hand,  Squibob  reverently  entered,  and,  with  intense 
politeness,  addressed  one  of  the  ladies  as  follows : 

* Madam,  I perceive  by  your  sign  that  this  is  the 
depository  for  Washington  ladies ; I am  going  to 
the  north  for  a few  days,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
leave  my  wife  in  your  charge ; but  I don't  know  if 
by  your  rules  you  could  receive  her,  as  she  is  a 
Baltimore  woman*  1 One  of  the  ladies,'  says  Squi- 
bob, 1 a pretty  girl  in  a blue  dress,  turning  very 
red  and  holding  down  her  head,  made  the  remark, 

“ te  he  /”  But  the  elder  of  the  twain,  after  mak- 
ing as  if  she  would  laugh,  but  by  a strong-minded 
effort  holding  in,  replied,  “ Sir,  you  have  made  a 
mistake;  this  is  the  place  where  the  Society  of 
Washington  Ladies  deposit  their  work,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  natives  of  tho  Isl- 
and of  Fernando  de  Nordba,”’  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Gravely  did  the  wicked  Squibob  bow,  all 
solemnly  begged  her  pardon,  and,  putting  on  his 
hat,  walked  off,  followed  by  a sound  from  that  de- 
pository as  of  an  antumnal  brook,  gurgling  and 
bubbling  over  its  pebbly  bed  in  the  New  England 
forest.” 


A “ division”  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
a vote  is  taken  on  any  question  in  which  the  opin- 
ions of/lKfe  Ministry  jarq  at  stake,  compels  them  to 
resign  ilfjtmv  against  them.  When  a 


Whig  Ministry  had  retained  their  places  after  re- 
peated adverse  decisions  of  great  questions,  a lead- 
ing Tory  member  exclaimed,  that  “no  division 
would  dislo<^  them  but  a division  of  police.” 

LotfLiJampht U's  pertinacity  of  office  was  simi- 
larly bCi  off  by  Plunkett,  who  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  him.  A great  storm  arose  on  the 
day  that  Lord  Campbell  was  to  arrive  from  over  • 
the  Channel. 

“ How  sick  of  his  promotion  this  voyage  must 
make  him.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Plunkett,  with  a bitter  smile,  “ but 
it  % oon*t  make  kirn  throw  tip  the  seals.** 


What  manner  of  excuses  will  not  men  invent 
to  get  liquor,  now  that  the  Maine  Law  is  making 
some  excuse  necessary.  Doctor  Dorrance,  of  At- 
tica, being  duly  licensed  to  sell  for  medicinal,  me- 
chanical, and  religious  purposes,  was  called  on 
by  a stalwart  farmer-looking  man,  who  wanted  a 
couple  of  gallons  of  good  rum.  Being  disposed  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  law,  and  as  in  duty 
bound,  he  asked  the  man  what  he  wanted  it  for, 
and  was  told  at  once,  and  with  an  air  of  honest  in- 
dignation at  the  inquiry,  that  he  wanted  it  for  me- 
chanical purposes.  The  Doctor  filled  his  jug,  and 
as  the  man  was  going  out  of  the  store  some  one 
who  stood  by  the  door  asked  him  what  mechanical 
purpose  he  had  bought  the  rum  for?  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  said,  “I  want  it  to  raise  a 
bam.** 

Mrs.  Johnson,  of  Piketown,  says  that  her  hus- 
band has  not  had  a well  day  since  the  Fourth  of 
July  last,  when  the  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law  went 
into  operation  in  this  State.  He  drinks  now  only 
for  medicinal  purposes.  In  some  places  which 
were  thought  to  be  perfectly  healthy  last  sum- 
mer, the  entire  community  have  been  “ under  tho 
weather”  this  season,  and  without  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  medical  men,  have  prescribed  for  them- 
selves and  taken  to  drinking  for  their  health.  But 
Saratoga  water  is  no  specific  for  these  valetudi- 
narians. They  must  have  something  stronger. 
Charles  Lamb  said  he  “ did  not  like  to  mix  bran- 
dy and  water,  for  it  spoiled  two  good  things.”  And 
these  sickly  people  seem  to  be  of  Charles’s  opinion. 


Our  correspondents  must  excuse  us  for  a lack  of 
faith  in  all  the  “good  stories”  they  send  us  of  our 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  the 
two  that  follow  are  warranted  to  be  true.  The  first 
is  forwarded  by  one  who  says  that  he  heard  it  from 
Pat  himself  who  thinks  that  he  did  the  priest  tn- 
tirely. 

It  seems  that  Pat  went  early  one  bright  morning 
to  the  house  of  the  priest  to  confess  his  sins,  and 
pay  off  all  his  old  scores.  He  passed  into  the  kitch- 
en to  inquire  for  the  holy  father,  but  perceived  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room,  while  a fine  ham  was 
lying  on  the  tablo  which  had  just  been  sent  home 
from  the  market.  Pat  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
prize,  hiding  it  as  well  as  he  could  under  his  coat, 
which  he  carried  on  his  arm.  Marching  on  into 
the  apartment  of  the  priest,  he  said : 

“ Here,  your  riverence,  is  a fine  leg  of  bacon 
which  I stole  and  brought  it  for  a present  to  your 
holiness.  Will  ye  take  it  ?” 

“ Take  it !”  said  the  confessor,  “ by  no  means. 

Carry  it  back  instantly  to  the  man  you  stole  it 
from.” 

il  Faith  an’  I did,  Sir,  and  he  said  he  wouldn’t 
take  it  by  no  means."  UN|VERS|TY  0F  MICHIGAN 
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44  Very  well,  then,  Patrick,  you  may  keep  it 
yonrself.” 

44  And  I’U  be  absolved,  your  rivereira  ?”  demand- 
ed Pat.  " ® 

44  Yes,  it’s  your  property,  if  the  owner  won’t  take 
it.” 

44  Good-morning,  longlife  to  ye !”  exclaimed  Pat, 
as  he  lugged  off  the  ham : 44  God  bless  your  river- 
ence !” 

But  the  other  is  decidedly  better,  and  just  as 
true : 

Near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  an  Irishman  lives  who  is 
the  proprietor  of  a beauty  of  a shanty  a little  way 
east  of  that  thriving  place.  He  purchased  a cow 
a few  weeks  ago,  and  as  she  was  rather  wild,  he 
had  to  halter  her  and  lead  her  home.  As  soon  as 
he  reached  the  lovely  cot  wherein  his  w'ife  and  the 
little  Pats  were  lodging,  they  came  out  to  meet 
him,  whereupon  M rs.  Pat  thus  began : 

44  Well  Pat,  my  darling,  and  where  did  you  git 
that  baste  of  a cow  ?” 

44  Sure  an’  I got  her  of  old  Mr.  Higgins  up  the 
road.” 

44  What,  did  you  buy  a cow  of  that  old  Protest- 
ant?” 

“And  why  not,  Bridget  dear.  Just  you  bring 
out  that  bottle  of  holy  water,  and  I’ll  be  after  pour- 
ing it  on  her,  and  it  will  make  her  all  right  in  no 
time.” 

Bridget  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  bringing  the 
bottle  to  Pat,  he  took  it  and  poured  it  on  the  ani- 
mal’s back,  making  the  cross  with  all  due  devotion 
os  he  poured.  But  the  old  w oman,  by  mistake,  had 
brought  him  a bottle  of  vitriol,  and  Pat  was  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  cow  was  frantic  under  the 
operation,  kicking  worse,  by  far,  than  before  he 
applied  the  holy  water.  He  tried  it  again,  and 
poured  on  more,  when  the  cow  broke  loose  from 
Pat,  and  kicked  him  over,  as  she  dashed  away,  to 
the  terror  of  poor  Bridget,  who  cried  out : 

44 Holy  Vargin,  and  mither  of  Moses!  isn't  the 
Protestant  strong  in  her  yet  ?” 

The  advantages  of  dirt  are  set  forth  in  a Boston 
paper  by  the  interesting  fact  being  stated  that 44  the 
cost  of  washing  linen  that  might  just  as  well  be 
worn  two  days  longer,  amounts  to  enough  in  this 
country  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.”  A dirt}'  fellow,  in- 
deed, must  have  invented  this  new  scheme  of  sav- 
ing money  for  charitable  purposes.  The  same  pa- 
per that  announces  the  important  discovery,  records 
the  following  as  a feet  of  recent  occurrence : 

A school-girl  was  married  in  this  city  last  week. 
A little  girl  of  the  same  school,  and  about  the  same 
age,  said  to  her  parents  when  she  went  home— 
44  Why,  don’t  you  think  Mary  Jane  Slocum  has  got 
married,  and  ha’nt  gone  through  vulgar  fractions 
yet !” 


Of  epigrams  there  is  no  end,  as  there  is  none  of 
making  books.  In  the  Drawer  w re  have  a store 
from  which  w e cull  a few'.  The  first  has  never  been 
printed,  but  w as  handed  to  us  by  a lady,  who  said 
it  was  the  handsomest  compliment  she  ever  re- 
ceived, and  she  only  wished  that  she  deserved  it. 
We  think  she  docs. 


Dr.  Doddrige’s  epigram  on  the  ancient  motto, 

*•  Dam  vivimus  vivamus," 
is  considered  perfect. 

44  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 

And  seize  the  pleasure  of  the  present  day. 

Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  erica, 

And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 

Lord,  in  my  life  let  both  united  be ! 

I live  in  pleasure,  while  I live  to  Thee.” 

We  have  recently  published  Sir  William  Jones’s 
translation  from  the  Persian ; but  it  is  worth  read- 
ing a hundred  times : 

44  On  parent  knees,  a naked  new-born  child. 

Weeping  thou  sat’st,  while  all  around  thee  smiled; 

So  live  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 

Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep.** 

Even  the  horrors  of  war  are  enlivened  with  such 
sallies  as  this : 

44  From  Kertch  the  Russians  flew, 

And  left  the  Sea  of  AzofT ; 

Full  wisely  they  withdrew, 

Nor  popp’d  a single  blaze  off. 

Their  com -stores  they  destroyed, 

And  let  their  guns  be  taken. 

But,  by  this  wily  stratagem, 

*Tis  plain  they  4 saved  their  bacon.*  ** 

And  here  we  have  a specimen  of  old-time  compli- 
mentary'epigram,  showing  how  little  sense  is  essen- 
tial to  please,  and  affording  a specimen  of  what 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  or  Mrs.  Partington,  would  call  44  a 
nice  (derangement  of  the  epitaphs:" 

TO  HIM  WHO  LAMENTED  SEEING  A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN  WEEP. 

44  The  lucid  tear,  from  Lesbia*s  eye, 

Down  her  soft  cheek  in  pity  flows. 

As  rriiEa-drops  forsake  the  sky, 

To  cheer  the  drooping , blushing  bosk. 

44  For,  like  the  bun,  her  eyes  diffuse 
O’er  her  fair  face  bo  bright  a ray. 

That  tears  must  fall  like  heavenly  dots. 

Lest  the  twln  roses  fade  away.” 

The  author  of  the  following  must  have  expected 
something  from  Pope  in  return,  or  have  stretched 
his  conscience  sadly'  for  nothing ; 

44  So  much  dear  Pope,  thy  English  Homer  charms. 

As  pity  melts  us,  or  as  passion  warms. 

That  after-ages  will  with  wonder  seek 
Who  *twas  translated  Homer  into  Greek.” 

Curious  also  in  its  repetition  is  this  one : 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  KILDARE. 

14  Who  kiltd  KUdaret  who  dared  Kildare  to  kilir 

DEATH  ANSWERS; 

44 1 Jciird  Kildare^  and  dare  kill  whom  I will.** 

Here  is  another  batch  of  epigrams,  good,  bad. 
and  indifferent.  Help  yourself.  A poet  is  in- 
sulted by  one  who  has  no  poetry  in  him,  and  re- 
plies: 

44  Sir,  I admit  your  general  rule. 

That  every  poet  U a fool ; 

But  you,  yourself,  may  serve  to  show  it. 

That  every  fool  is  not  a poet." 

That  is  very  fair,  and  so  is  this ; 

44  You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come ; 

Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home.” 

Dr.  Abel  Evans,  whose  name  fills  a conspicuous 
place  in  a wretched  Oxford  hexameter  and  penta- 
meter, 

44  Alma  novem  genuis  celebres  Rhedydna  poetas 

Bubb,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crab,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey,  Tickel, 

Evans," 
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wrote  some  curious  trifles.  His  smart  versiclea  on 
Sir  John  Vanburgh,  the  architect,  are  worthy  of 
quotation : 

u Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  ho 
Laid  many  heavy  loads  on  thee.** 

And  so  also  is  the  couplet  on  that  enormous  fat 
fellow,  Dr.  Tadloe,  whose  name  has  only  been  pre- 
served from  his  bulk : 

44  When  Tadloe  walks  the  streets,  the  parlors  cry, 

4 God  bless  you,  Sir!*  and  lay  their  rammers  by.'* 


“A  max  in  jail”  writes  from  his  prison  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo  to  the  Republic  newspaper,  complaining 
of  the  accommodations,  or  the  want  of  them  in  that 
very  uncomfortable  place.  He  says  in  his  letter: 

“ There  is  a destiny  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  how  we  w ill ; at  least  so  I thought  when 
not  long  since  I caught  the  eye  of  an  officer,  who 
had  come  to  briug  me  hither  jailward.  My  destiny 
bas,  I believe,  made  me  over  to  the  Philistines,  to 
whose  kind  keeping  my  body  has  for  a short  time 
been  subjected,  compelling  me  to  continue  my  pur- 
suit after  happiness  under  very  discouraging  circum- 
stances— difficulties,  in  fact,  not  to  be  thought  of, 
did  I not  know  that  my  presence  here  was  making 
the  law  honored  and  respectable,  and  that  by*  obey- 
ing the  order  of  a little  w'eascl-faced,  pug-nosed  in- 
dividual, whom  the  people  recently  elected  judge, 
I was  showing  my  respect  for  the  great  democratic 
principle  of  electing  our  own  judges.  But  forgive 
me  for  the  part  I took  in  the  matter  of  electing  that 
man,  and  I will  promise  never  to  need  forgiveness 
for  any  similar  folly  again ! To  have  one’s  liberty 
thus  compromised  by  an  adherence  to  principle,  is 
at  all  times  sufficiently  trying,  but  in  iny  case  it  is 
peculiarly  so,  for  your  jail  is  the  most  uncomfort- 
able and  inconvenient  place  of  the  kind  I have  ever 
been  in,  and  I am  sure  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  interposition  of  Providence  to  spare  my 
life,  these  last  four  weeks  would  have  been  too  much 
for  me,  and  before  now  this  candle  of  mine  would 
have  been  totally  extinguished.  How  any  man 
in  Buffalo,  having  property,  and  feeling  identified 
with  the  interests  and  character  of  the  city,  can 
hold  up  his  head  while  you  have  no  better  jail  than 
this,  I can  not  divine.  Except  as  a retreat  from 
duns,  it  offers  not  the  slightest  inducement  for  any 
one  to  stay  in  it  a single  day  longer  than  circum- 
stances actually  require.  Hotel  after  hotel  has 
been  added  to  the  city,  its  population  has  been  in- 
creased four-fold  within  twenty  years,  yet  the  jail 
remains  the  same,  having  never  once  been  enlarged, 
nor  its  accommodations  increased  one  iota.  I know 
the  truth  of  ivhat  I write,  for  nineteen  years  ago 
this  very  summer,  I stopped  in  it  one  night  on  my 
way  East,  a whole  party  of  us  being  at  the  time  on 
our  way  to  Auburn.  I have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject with  all  my  feiloiv-boarders  here,  most  of  whom 
have  been  in  various  prisons  in  other  cities  and 
states,  and  some  of  them  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  this  jail  is  unworthy 
of  such  an  enterprising  commercial  metropolis  as 
Buffalo.” 

We  think  the  Buffalonians  will  be  roused  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  their  jail  after  these  reliable 
representations. 


44 1 was  strtick,”  writes  a correspondent,  44  with 
the  humorous  description  of  the  Sound  of  a Kiis  in 
your  July  number.  It  reminds  me  of  a poetical 
account^  the  same  phenomenon  given  by  a friend 
of  minfaJ^Qiyeail  He  says : 


44  4 Men's  fancies  have  long  been  sore  task'd, 
Some  simile  meet  to  bestow 
On  that  which  all  figures  of  speech 
Never  fail  to  fall  vastly  below ; 

44  4 Of  the  magical  power  of  the  touch. 

And  the  odorous  perfume  distilled, 

Already  there’s  written  so  much 
That  poetical  books  are  now  filled. 

44  4 But  a thought  rather  novel  occurs 
To  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  sound ; 

It  is  this,  that  a kiss  is  just  like 
The  swell  which  in  music  is  found. 

44  4 Beginning  most  gently  at  first. 

To  the  middle  you  gradually  swell. 

Then  softly  reduced  to  the  close, 

And  though  luscious,  take  care  not  to  dwell. 

44  4 Tliis  gradual  ascent  to  the  swell 
Prepares  for  the  climax  of  bliss, 

And  letting  one  down  as  he  rose 
Will  weaken  a fall  such  as  this. 

44  4 This  provision  of  nature  most  wit:*' 

I have  studied,  and  sagely  conclude, 

'Twas  done  by  this  scale  of  degrees 
Certain  death  from  excess  to  elude.*  *’ 


Clergymen  sometimes  unbend  from  their  gen- 
eral seriousness  of  demeanor,  and  in  the  way  of 
humor  or  hannlcss  satire  make  &3  good  a “point” 
as  they  could  in  a sermon,  and  perhaps  be  quite  as 
effective  for  good.  In  strong  illustration  of  this, 
look  at  Sydney  Smith.  But  it  is  not  of  him  that 

the  following  anecdote  is  told,  but  of  Parson  D , 

an  orthodox  minister  of  Marblehead,  Massachu- 
setts: 

41  Parson  D liked  a joke  amazingly ; and  so, 

for  that  matter,  did  Parson  A , who  was  a Bap- 

tist. The  latter  being  near  the  house  of  the  for- 
mer when  a shower  came  up,  called  on  Parson 
D , and  requested  the  loan  of  an  umbrella : 

44  4 1 thought,’  said  Parson  D— i 4 that  you 
liked  wrater  ?* 

444 So  I tfo,”  responded  the  Baptist;  4 but  I wish 
to  avoid  sprinkling  /*  ” 


Would  it  not  be  well — would  it  not  prevent 
many  a foolish  editorial  quarrel — perhaps  many  a 
sanguinary  duel,  or  bloody  personal  encounter — if 
newspaper  antagonists  were  to  adopt  the  good-na- 
tured style  adopted  by  the  editor  of  a paper  iti  the 
“Far  West,”  which  shall  be  nameless,  who,  when 
threatened  that  his  nose  would  be  pulled  “on  sight,” 
by  an  angry  political  adversary",  replied  as  follows 
in  the  columns  of  bis  journal : 

44  Ex-Scxton  E , we  learn  from  the  most  re- 

liable authority,  has  r owed  a vow  to  do — What? 

To  twist  our  editorial  Proboscis,  or  Nose ! Think 
of  it  and  shudder!  That  Nose  which  has  been  in 
the  van  of  all  our  enterprises — that  Nose  which  has 
led  us  into  every  forward  movement — that  Noso 
which  has  always  been  in  advance  of  any  4 time* 
which  we  could  make  in  a political  race — that  Nose 
which  is  slightly  twisted  already,  in  consequence 
of  our  striving  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
— that  distinguishing  feature  of  our  editorial  phiz — 
that  Nose,  which,  in  short — and  it  is  not  so  very" 
short,  either — is  all  the  Nose  w*e  have,  and  dearer 
to  us  than  any'  other  Nose,  defective  though  it  may 
be — that  Nose  is  to  be  twisted  by  an  Ex-Sexton  ! ! 
at  this  early  day,  and  before  interment! ! Think 
of  it,  reader,  and  take  it  to  yourself — not  the  Nose, 
but  the  case — and  say,  shall  it  be  ? 

44  Shades  and  realities  of  Grecian  noses,  bottle- 
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noses,  Roman  noses,  png-noses,  red  noses,  purple 
noses^ — droop-downs,  tip-ups,  pugs,  and  turn-ups, 
forbid  the  desecration ! We  can  not  permit  it — 
our  poor  Proboscis! — we  must  demur!  It  is  our 
advance-post,  our  compass,  our  bow-sprit,  our  po- 
lar star — our  guide ! Tw  ist  an  instrument — a mul- 
titudinous instrument — like  that ! Never,  never ! 
We  can  not  permit  it.  It  would  hurt  our  feelings. 
We  should  rather  he  wouldn’t  do  it!” 

This  climax  had  its  effect.  The  editor’s  ad- 
versary didn’t  “ pull  his  proboscis,”  but  contrari- 
wise, was  mollified  by  his  bonhommie , and  forgave 
him  what  he  had  deemed  a great  personal  griev- 
ance. 

When  the  distinguished  editor  of  The  Bunkum 
Flag- Staff  and  Independent  Echo  had  his  nose  pull- 
ed, he  magnanimously  assumed  the  non-combative, 
as  the  act  was  committed  “wholly  on  political 
grounds” — an  assault  to  which  any  political  editor 
of  nerve  and  courage  was  at  all  times  liable !” 


A brother  editor  41  down  East”  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a friend  of  his  who  is  troubled  with  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  and  finds  it  especially 
difficult  to  pronounce  any  word  commencing  with 
the  letter  /?,  something  like  one  of  the  characters 
in  Bulwer  Lytton’s  play  of  “ Money.” 

44  Well,”  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  14  they  have 
had  another  wiot  on  the  Bwantfo’d  Woad.” 

“A  what?” 

44  Why,  a wiot — a wiot” 

44  What  is  a wiot  f”  was  the  next  question. 

44  Don’t  you  know  what  a wiot  is  ? It’s  a wiot 
— a wumpus.” 

44  Well,  now,  what’s  a wumpus?  You’ve  got  me 
again.” 

44  Why,  you  know  what  I mean ; a wiot — a wttm- 
rrs — a WOW  I” 

44  Oh,  ho ! you  mean  they  had  a riot — a rumpus 
— a row,  on  the  Brantford  Road  ? Yes,  yes — we’ve 
heard  of  that.  Good-by !” 

And  the  involuntary  “Sir  Frederick  Blount” 
went  on  his  way. 

If  we  have  any  readers  of  the  Drawer  who  are 
old  maids , they  are  requested  not  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing, but  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for  a most 
beautiful  and  forcible  Defense  of  Old  Maids , which 
will  soon  find  insertion  in  our  “Omnibus.”  In 
the  mean  time,  let  those  who  list  see  how  much 
of  humor  and  satire  can  be  made  to  do  unjust 
44  duty:” 

44  An  Amateur  Naturalist”  thus  describes  the 
species : 

44  Old  Maid  ( Vietus  A trains'):  Order,  mamma- 
lia ; genus,  sapiens ; class,  omnivorous ; appearance, 
eyes  sharp,  nose  thin,  mouth  capacious,  digits, 
semi-prehensilc : most  of  them  are  fierce,  some  are 
untamable,  others  of  a mild  nature,  evincing  even 
a degree  of  attachment,  especially  for  dogs,  cats, 
canary-birds,  and  parrots ; but  they  have  most  im- 
placable enmity  to  man.  When  young  they  are 
playful,  and  frequently  pretty,  but  their  ferocious 
disposition,  which  increases  as  they  grow  up,  al- 
though frequently  concealed,  is  never  subdued  by 
education. 

44  In  general  they  are  gregarious,  but  pursue 
their  predatory  excursions  for  the  most  part  alone. 
Their  sense  of  seeing  and  hearing  is  very  acute ; 
and  they  will  scent  a tea-drinking  or  the  odor  of 
scandal  at  an  almost  incredible  distance, 
tized  tenacious  of  life,  and 


generally  attain  to  a good  old  age ; indeed,  they 
have  frequently  been  known  to  exist  for  a long 
time  on  tea  and  scandal.” 


There  is  not  only  a good  degree  of  characteristic 
oddity  and  humor  in  the  subjoined  anecdote  of  the 
celebrated  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  but  it  contains  be- 
sides a lesson  in  health,  w hich  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  of  sedentary  habits  or  as- 
sociations at  least : 

44  Rowland  Hill  used  to  ride  a good  deal,  and  by 
exercise , he  always  preserved  vigorous  health.  On 
one  occasion,  when  asked  by  a medical  friend 
what  physician  and  apothecary  he  employed,  he 
replied : 

44  4 My  physician  has  always  been  a horse,  and 
my  apothecary  an  assP  ” 

Not  personally  complimentary,  perhaps,  to  either 
profession,  but  at  the  same  time  conveying  a 
“practice”  which  each  would  undoubtedly  recom- 
mend to  a friend  who  was  a patient  and  a cus- 
tomer. * 


Few  readers  can  be  aware,  until  they  have  had 
occasion  to  test  the  fact,  how  much  labor  of  research 
is  often  saved  by  such  a table  as  the  following— 
the  work  of  one  now  in  his  grave.  If  “ History  Is 
Poetry,”  as  one  who  is  a true  poet  himself  forcibly 
remarks,  then  here  is  44 Poetry  Personified:  ' 

160T.  Virginia  first  settled  by  the  English. 

1614.  New  York  first  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

1620.  Massachusetts  settled  by  the  Puritans. 

1623.  New  Hampshire  settled  by  Puritans. 

1624.  New  Jersey  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

1627.  Delaware  settled  by  Swede  and  Fins. 

1636.  Maryland  settled  by  Irish  Catholics. 

1636.  Connecticut  settled  by  the  Puritans. 

1636.  Rhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams. 
1660.  North  Carolina  settled  by  the  English. 

1670.  South  Carolina  settled  by  the  Huguenota. 
1682.  Pennsylvania  settled  by  William  Penn. 

1783.  Georgia  settled  by  General  Oglethorpe. 

1791.  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1792.  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1796.  Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1802.  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1811.  Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1816.  Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1817.  Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1818.  Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1819.  Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1820.  Maine  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1821.  Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1836.  Michigan  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1836.  Arkansas  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1845.  Florida  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1845.  Texas  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1846.  Iowa  admitted  Into  thrCnion. 

1848.  Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1860.  California  admitted  into  the  Union. 


There  is  certainly  great  cause  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  for  the  abundant  “ fruits 
of  the  earth”  which  prevail  the  present  season. 

A friend,  just  returned  from  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  almost  its  entire  extent,  says  that 
he  has  “ seen  nothing  like  it”  in  any  year,  as  far 
back  as  he  can  remember.  He  was  told  the  fol- 
lowing story  by  a fellow-passenger,  as  the  can 
were  passing  the  vast  fields  of  wheat  and  corn  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois : * 

44  An  old  farmer,”  said  the  passenger,  “ who  bad 
been  much  out  of  humor,  because  for  two  succes- 
sive years  he  had  lost  all  his  wheat  by  the  weevil, 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  a fence,  surveying  his 
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fruitful  fields,  when  a neighbor  in  passing,  said,  as 
if  in  commiseration : 

44 4 Why  didn’t  you  plant  the  Mediterranean 
wheat  ? That  is  never  attacked  by  the  weevil.’ 

44  Pointing  to  his  broad  fields  of  wheat,  * ready 
for  the  harvest,’  he  replied : 

44  4 No,  no ; I tell’d  ’em  last  year  I could  stand  it 
as  long  as  the  weevil  could — and  I have/'” 

An  uncomplaining  philosophy,  as  rare  as  it  is 
praiseworthily  reliant. 

Thbrb  has  been  a sea-serpent— no,  not  a sea- 
serpent,  exactly,  but  a fresh-water  serpent,  of  tre- 
mendous dimensions,  seen  lately  at  Silver  Lake,  in 
the  western  part  of  our  State.  Its  size  and  pres- 
ence is  testified  to,  as  usual,  by  a great  cloud  of 
witnesses,  each  one  of  whom  saw  the  monster 44  with 
the  naked  eye,”  so  that  the  story  can  only  be  the 
44  naked  truth.”  But  that  such  observers  and  such 
testifiers  may  very  often  be  mistaken,  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  subjoined  passage  from  the  44  Gos- 
sip” of  the  Knickerbocker  for  August,  1847,  nine 
years  ago  and  upward : 

44  Toward  the  twilight  of  a still  day,  near  the 
end  of  July,  1847,  Horace  Greeley,  our  old  friend 
4 Horace*  (now  Honorable  Horace  Greeley,  of  the 
North  American  Congress),  and  4 old  Knick’  here- 
of, were  seated  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the  dark- 
yellow  4 Mission  House’  at  Michilimackinac,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  deep,  deep  blue  waters  of  the 
Huron,  when  an  otgect,  apparently  near  the  shore, 
suddenly  attracted  our  attention.  We  both  exam- 
ined it  through  a good  glass,  and  came  to  the  mu- 
tual conclusion  that  it  was  an  enormous  sea-serpent, 
elevating  its  head,  undulating  its  humps,  and 4 float- 
ing many  a rood’  upon  the  translucent  strait.  Such 
also  was  the  opinion  of  the  proprietor  of  the  4 Mis- 
sion House,*  who  in  a ten  years’  residence  at  Mack- 
inac had  never  seen  the  like  before.  4 Away  went 
Horace,  and  away’  went  4 Old  Knick*  after  him 
down  to  the  shore ; and  but  for  most  tremendous 
kangaroo  bounds  4 on  behalf  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part,’  and  a slight  sticking  in  the  mud  of  an 
intervening  marsh  4 on  the  part  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,’  4 this  dcponenkaffirms  and  verily 
believes*  that  this  deponent  would  have  reached 
the  beach  aforesaid  as  soon  as  he,  the  said  Horace 
did.  When  we  had  arrived,  lo ! the  object  which 
had  so  excited  our  curiosity  was  nothing  more 
than  the  dark  side  of  along,  undulating,  unbroken 
wave,  brought  ipto  clear  relief  by  the  level  western 
light  which  the  sun  had  left  in  his  track  as  he 
dropped  away  over  Lake  Michigan.  We  felt  rather 
4 cheap’  as  we  came  along  back  together ; and  4 al- 
lowed* that  if  they’d  seen  at  Nahant  what  we  had 
at  Mackinac,  they’d  ha ve  sworn  that  it  was  the  sea- 
serpent.” 


Considering  recent  terrible  events  upon  pub- 
lic railways,  the  following  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance : 

A medical  man  advertising  his  44  practice”  for 
sale,  winds  up,  after  stating  all  its  advantages,  with 
the  following  additional  information : 

44  N.B. — Not  five  minutes’  distance  from  a large 
railway  station.” 

What  awful 44  practice,”  under  the  providence  of 
God,  was  added  to  the  duties  of  the  benevolent 
and  44  good  physicians”  who  officiated  at  the  recent 
calamity  near  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

Iss’^tS^ft  fqetj  weN~<ie9erTe<*  satire 


in  the  following  anecdote?  and  would  it  not,  if 
tested,  prove  to  be  of  a pretty  wide  application  ? 

44  A dark-colored  man  once  went  to  Portland, 
Maine,  and  attended  church.  He  went  into  a good 
pew;  when  the  next  neighbor  to  the  man  who 
owned  it,  said : 

44  What  do  you  put  a nigger  into  our  pew  for  ?” 

44  Nigger ! he's  no  nigger — he’s  a flavfan” 

44 Can’t  help  that;  he’s  black  as  SP  aoe  of 
spades.” 

44  Why,  Sir,  he’s  a correspondent  of  mine.” 

44  Can’t  help  that,  I tell  you,  he’s  black.” 

44  But  he  is  worth  a million  of  dollars.” 

44  Is  he,  though? — Introduce  me  !” 


October,  wan  and  sere,  is  again  upon  us,  with 
its  monitions  and  lessons  of  wisdom,  which,  with 
every  recurring  44  Fall,”  come  home  to  the  heart* 
of  the  sorrowing  and  the  bereaved.  Among  its 
44  dead  honors”  which  so  soon  will  strew  the  ground, 
let  us  place  these  beautiful 

AUTUMNAL  LEAVES. 

M Children  of  the  dying  summer. 

Oft  in  grief  I hear  ye  say, 

Time's,  old  pastor’s,  text  is  mournful, 

For  he  prcacheth  of  decay. 

“ Like  a lone  and  friendless  mother 
Droops  thy  parent's  blighted  head. 

As  if  mourning  for  her  children 
Lying  round  her  pale  and  dead. 

H Her  fond  arms  have  gently  rocked  yo 
In  tho  evening  clear  and  still. 

And  the  sun’s  last  beam  hath  kissed  ye 
A good-night,  behind  the  MIL 

“When  that  sun  and  breeze  hath  wakened 
You  again  at  early  mom, 

All  with  a new  joy  seemed  laughing 
O'er  some  blossom  newly-born: 

“And  when  weeping  dews  were  falling, 

I have  heard  the  great  winds  sweep 
Through  your  leafy  lattice,  calling, 

Like  the  deep,  unto  the  deep. 

“ Now  ye  lie  forever  scattered 

Like  pale  mourners  in  the  blast. 

Till  ye  come  in  dead  convention 
To  your  graves,  and  rest  at  last 

“Ye  remind  me  of  familiar 

Children,  of  Life’s  fniitful  tree, 

That  were  fair,  but,  fading,  vanished 
From  the  light  of  day,  like  ye. 

“Nature’s  book  of  life  lies  open, 

Man,  go  read  the  missal  fair ! 

While  tho  wind  in  her  cathedral, 
like  a psalmist,  chants  its  prayer. 

“ She  will  he  to  thee  a mother. 

And  will  hold  thee  on  her  breast 
When  it  is,  that  every  other 
Home  on  earth  refuseth  rest** 


Think  of  4 Medicine  to  bring  back  a Runaway 
Husband  ! Judging  from  the  papers  of  the  day,  it 
is  a 44  medicament”  that  would  be  in  great  request 
at  the  present  time.  A recent  traveler  in  Abys- 
sinia relates  that  while  in  that  country  the  follow- 
ing occurrence  took  place : 

44  One  morning  a lady  entered  my  house,  and 
threw  herself  immediately  at  my  feet. 

44  4 1 have  heard,’  said  she,  4 that  you  know  all 
things.  I entreat  you  to  assist  me.  I have  the 
means  of  giving  you  every  thing  that  you  require. 

I have  a son,  who  has  married  a woman  by  whom 
he  has  had  children.  Now  another  woman  has 
given  him  medicine  to  make  him  lovfehir/  afed  since 
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that  he  is  always  running  after  her,  and  will  never 
hear  a word  of  his  lawful  wife  or  of  his  children. 
I entreat  you  to  give  me  a medicine  to  make  him  re- 
turn to  hfa  wife  and  children  !*” 

A quaint  bibliograph  in  Boston  has  lately 
been  reviewing,  in  the  “Transcript”  of  that  city, 
the  greqd  Eliot's  Indian  Bible , in  the  Nipmuck  lan- 
guage. ^Some  of  the  words  would  bother  even  our 
compositors,  who  profess  to  be  able  to  decipher 
or  to  spell  any  thing  in  any  known  or  unknown 
tongue.  Let  us  give  a specimen  or  two,  with  an 
account  of  its  external  appearance : 

“The  ancient  book  is  in  quarto  form,  rough  and 
rusty  with  old  age,  and  hallowed  by  old  associa- 
tions. 

“ The  language  in  which  it  is  written  is  dead ; 
entirely  dead ; no  man  living  can  either  read  it  or 
speak  it. 

“ This  Bible  was  printed  in  1635.  The  quality 
of  the  paper  is  poor  enough,  and  the  type  is  uneven 
and  unsightly ; that  of  the  title-page  seems  in  part 
to  have  been  cut  with  a pen-knife  for  the  occasion. 
It  is  bound  in  sheep,  with  heavy  ‘ribs’  upon  the 
back. 

“ The  ‘ illuminations'  at  the  beginning  are  ex- 
tremely rude ; and  the  4 lines’  are  bent  and  broken. 
# * * # * 

“Tho  longest  word  which  I can  find  in  this 
Bible  is  in  Mark,  i.  10,  4 Wutteppesittukqussun- 
noowehtuukquoh,’  and  signifies  ‘Kneeling  down 
to  him.’ 

“ In  translating  Judges,  v.  28 — 4 The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a window  and  cried  through 
the  lattice ’ — he  asked  the  Indians  for  the  word  ‘lat- 
tice,’ and  found,  when  his  translation  was  com- 
pleted, that  he  had  w ritten,  and  4 cried  through  the 
eel-pot ,'  that  being  the  only  object  which  the  na- 
tives knew'  as  corresponding  with  the  object  Mr. 
Eliot  described  to  them. 

“The  Psalms  are  translated  into  that  form  of 
verse  which  is  termed  in  our  hymn-books  ‘com- 
mon metre,’  and  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  and 
uncouth  than  the  structure  of  the  rhymes.  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins  even  may  be  read  with  exquisite 
pleasure  after  perusing  a few'  stanzas  like  the  fol- 
lowing, which  are  from  the  19th  IValm — “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  etc. : 

“ 1.  Kesuk  kukootomuhtcaumoo 
God  wussohsumoonk 
Mamahchekcsuk  wunnahtulikon 
'Wutanakuusnonk 

“2.  Ilohsckoeu  kesukodtaeli 
Kuttoo  waantnmonk 
Kali  holisekoc  nukonash 
Kekctookon  wahteauonk!” 

The  first  edition  of  this  Bible  was  published  \tA 
1663.  The  type  was  set  by  an  Ind^n,  and  it  was 
three  years  in  going  through  the  press.  It  is  the 
tirst  edition  of  the  Bible  ever  published  in  America. 

The  difference  between  a great  and  a large  de- 
faulter— defaulter  meaning,  wfe  suppose,  a person 
who  is  “ faulty” — is  well  set  forth  by  Pi  nch  in  the 
Cockney  “ Poem  composed  in  Prison 

“ If  I wos  a pardoner  bin’  a Bank. 

I shouldn’t  be  vorkin"  at  this  ’ere  Crank  ; 

For  rue  and  mv  Pals,  a Gang’s  the  term. 

Oh,  don’t  1 vish  ve  van  called  a Firm  ? 

“In  that  case  Prigs  is  Baiiknipts  made. 

Though  _^ome  is  in  the  wan  convey’d: 

Digitized  by  (jOOQK 


But  Juries  finds  they  can’t  convict. 

And  Justice’s  ends  thereby  is  nick’d. 

44  Here,  you  or  I,  we  robs  a till. 

And  for  which  we  gets  the  Crank  or  Mill, 

It  may  be  for  years  to  the  ’ulks  we  goes ; 

It  may  be  for  hever,  p’raps— who  knows  ? 

44  Bat  him  to  the  ’ulks  we  never  should  go. 

Providing  we  wos  a Banker’s  Co., 

Becos  of  our  *avin’  pick’d  the  locks 
Of  hever  so  many  a Gent’s  strong  box. 

44  If  a Parson  trusted  us  with  his  Deeds, 

And  wc  sold  ’em  and  sack’d  the  hole  proceeds. 

That  Reverend  Gent  would  be  jolly  green. 

But  the  Laws  would  make  it  all  serene. 

44  Cos  why  ? the  case  in  course  would  be 
Brought  Into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 

Vere  we  should  have  only  to  make  a clean  breast. 

And  couldn’t  be  tried  tor  wot  we  confess’d. 

44  To  quod  suppose  we  went  for  debt. 

And  Just  a few  months  chanced  to  get. 

Without  ’ard  labor  bein’  confined. 

To  which  a cove  might  be’ave  resign’d. 

44  now  am  I,  lagged  for  forty  boh. 

I’ve  got  seven  years  for  that  little  job; 

I wish ’t  ’ad  been  arf  a million  Pound, 

And  I shouldn't  be  turnin'  this  ’andle  round.” 

They  tell  a capital  story  of  Horace  Vernet,  the 
eminent  French  painter,  recently;  but  before  we 
quote  it,  let  us  mention  a singular  occurrence  and 
a similar,  which  happened  on  one  occasion  in  one 
of  the  tunnels  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  A 
very  pretty  lady  was  seated  opposite  to  a good 
looking  gentleman,  who  was  probably  accompany- 
ing a party  to  Saratoga  Springs.  It  was  observed 
that  this  exceedingly  handsome  young  woman  had 
the  smallest  bit  of  courUplaster  on  a slight  abra- 
sion of  the  surface  of  her  red  upper  lip.  As  the 
cars  rumbled  into  the  darkness  of  the  tunnel,  a 
slight  exclamation  of  “ Oh !”  was  heard  from  the 
lady,  and  when  the  cars  again  emerged  to  the  light, 
the  little  piece  of  court-plaster  aforesaid  had  lie- 
come  in  some  mysterious  manner  transferred  to  the 
upper-lip  of  the  young  gentleman ! Curious,  was 
it  not?  ^ 

But  now  to  the  story  of  Yemet. 

The  artist,  so  runs  the  anecdote,  was  coming  from 
Versailles  to  Paris  in  the  cars.  In  the  same  com- 
partment with  him  were  two  ladies  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  who  were  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  him.  They  examined  him  very 
minutely,  and  commented  upon  him  quite  freely— 
upon  his  martial  bearing,  his  hale  old  age,  hid 
military  pantaloons,  etc.,  etc. 

The  painter  was  annoyed,  and  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  persecution.  As  the  train  passed 
under  the  tunnel  of  St.  Cloud,  the  three  travelers 
w'erc  wTapped  in  complete  darkness.  V ernet  raised 
the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  kissed  it 
twice  violently.  On  emerging  from  the  obscurity 
lie  found  that  the  ladies  had  withdrawn  their  atten- 
tion from  him,  and  were  accusing  each  other  of 
having  been  kissed  by  a man  in  the  dark  ! 

Presently  they  arrived  at  Paris ; and  Yemet,  on 
leaving  them,  6aid, 

“Ladies,  I shall ‘be  puzzled  all  my  life  by  the 
inquiry,  4 Which  of  theso  two  ladies  was  it  that 
kissed  me  ?’  ” 

It  is  “ Dick  Tinto,”  the  lively  and  entertaining 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Daily  Timet, 
who  narrates  this  characteristic  aftd  amusing  anec- 
dote. 
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LAZZAEOM  AT  NAITLEP. 


A DAY  AT  POMPEII, 

YTTHAT  traveler  fails  to  associate  with  Naples 
n a laughing  sky,  a bounteous  soil,  a smiling 
sea-— -in  short,  that  happy  combination  of  ele- 
ments which,  making  up.  our  idea  of  a terres- 
trial paradise,  ever  beckons  us  to  approach  and 
pluck  its  fruits  of  enjoyment?  The  ancients 
sought  to  secure  this  coveted  happiness  by  the 
discovery  of  the  “Fortunate  Manila.”’  Their 
descendants,  still  more  eager  und  worldly,  not 
contented  with  the  prodigality  of  Nature  in  a 
climate  more  favored  than  Plato  ever  imagined, 
have  worried  science  and  research  in  the  futile 
effort  to  detect  the  elixir  of  life,  or  discover  the 
fountain  of  youth,  that  they  might  drink  of  the 
one  or  bathe  in  the  other,  and  live  forever  on 
the  earth.  But  there  are  certain  secrets  that 
Nature  seems  determined  to  keep,  although  con- 
stantly flattering  us  that  she  is  upon  the  point 
of  disclosing  the  coveted  mysteries.  Among 
them  is  the  common  delusion  of  a “ good  cli- 


mate"-—an  atmospherical  Eden,  which  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  too  damp  nor  too  dry,  and. 
opening  every  pore  to  sensuous  delight,  we  would 
be  content  to  pronounce  it  “just  right.”  Hav- 
ing tried  a greater  variety  of  climate*  than  is 
the  usual  lot  of  man,  I am  satisfied  that  while 
all  have  their  good  points,  there  is  none  perfect. 
The  only  sure  rule  of  enjoyment  is  “to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  and  not  to  believe 
that  because  Dame  Nature  smiles  to-day  she 
will  to-morrow.  She  is  a coquette  from  prin- 
ciple, nnd  often  fascinates  but  the  more  speed- 
ily to  disappoint. 

She  smiles  so  sweetly,  however,  upon  Naples; 
when  she  does  smile,  that  one  is,  as  it  werc^ 
subdued  into  enjoyment,  in  spite  of  human  na- 
ture and  its  thousand  ills  and  wayward  humors. 
Her  fine  days  ure  absolutely  borrowed  from 
Paradise.  The  atmosphere  absolutely  becomes 
an  elixir  of  health  and  fountain  of  happiness. 
The  soul  is  not  beguiled  into  that  dreamy  lan- 
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gnor,  so  fatal  to  exertion  in  the  tropics,  bat  it 
nerves  the  body  to  active  pleasure  and  grateful 
emotions.  Like  the  lark,  one  longs  to  soar 
and  sing  in  the  sparkling  sunlight,  receiving 
health  and  bliss  in  each  expansion  of  wing* 
The  ripe  fruit,  however,  does  not  drop  into  the 
lap,  but  it  must  be  plucked.  Hence,  in  a tem- 
perature like  that  of  Naples  arises  that  superior 
happiness  which  results  from  the  equal  stimulus 
and  employment  of  both  mind  and  body  under 
circumstances  the  most  favorable,  so  far  as  God’s 
works  are  concerned,  for  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  life — life  in  the  sense  of  blissful  exist- 
ence, where  every  breath  is  pleasure,  and  every 
pulsation  joy. 

Yet  Naples  is  sadly  capricious,  notwithstand- 
ing her  largess  of  delights.  She  gives,  but  she 
exacts  also.  The  scorching  sirocco  shrinks  the 
pores  and  strangles  the  mind.  It  is  a fiery  fur- 
nace, in  which  every  previous  atmospherical 
sense  of  enjoyment  is  consumed  by  slow  torture. 
The  reaction  in  the  nervous  system  is  terrible. 
Africa,  by  one  blast  of  her  breath,  revenges  a 
thousand  wrongs.  I know  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  winds  more  soul-subduing,  body-fam- 
ishing, than  the  sirocco.  It  wilts,  it  shrinks,  it 
parches,  it  enfeebles ; it  irritates,  it  pinches,  it 
pricks,  it  tickles;  it  is  an  amalgam  of  melan- 
choly and  imbecility,  the  subtlest  medium  for 
low  spirits  ever  let  loose  upon  egotistical  man, 
and  yields  to  no  exorcism  save  that  of  a shift 
of  the  weather-cock. 

The  eccentricities  of  weather  tend,  I believe, 
to  make  Naples  what  it  really  is,  a city  of  para- 
doxes. Its  subtle  influences  affect  the  national 
character,  and  give  it  a composite  element  of 
seeming  eccentricities.  One  is  equally  eager  to 
arrive  and  to  leave ; both  emotions  have  their 
pleasurable  associations.  Naples,  after  Rome,  is 
like  a resurrection  from  the  grave  to  the  world. 
Here  we  find  life  in  its  active  sense.  London 
life  is  a dull,  plodding,  staid,  wearisome  life ; 
forms  and  shams — much  eating  and  loud  speak- 
ing are  its  elements.  New  York  life  is  a com- 
mercial whirlpool ; 44  to  get”  is  written  on  eveiy 
man’s  brow ; the  weak  are  swallowed  up,  while 
the  strong  splash,  and  toss,  and  foam  upon  the 
broad  current  of  Mammon.  Paris  life  is  a re- 
fined, sensuous  emotion,  selfish  but  courteous 
— a graceful  flowing  of  the  stream  of  pleasure 
toward  the  precipice  of  death.  Naples  life  is 
deviltry  itself.  It  is  at  once  the  busiest  and 
idlest  city  of  them  all,  overflowing  with  merri- 
ment while  steeped  in  misery ; with  the  most 
glitter  it  exhibits  the  most  rags ; and  from  beau- 
ty to  ugliness  there  is  but  one  step,  which  forms 
the  bridge  of  contrast ; and  these  external  con- 
trasts, joined  to  virtues  and  vices  of  equally  op- 
posite degrees,  are  in  general  concentrated  in 
every  individual  inhabitant.  Electrify  these 
extremes  by  the  active  affinities  of  life,  quick- 
ened into  intensity  by  a climate  which  gives, 
as  it  were,  an  additional  sense  of  pleasure  or 
pain  to  every  passion  or  emotion,  and  we  have 
the  veritable  Neapolitan,  the  real  child  of  the 
Sun — at  once  the  most  indolent  and  most  act- 
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ive,  the  most  vivacious  and  the  most  taciturn, 
the  best  humored  and  most  revengeful,  the  most 
cunning  and  the  most  frank,  the  greatest  vaga- 
bond and  the  best  fellow — all  things  to  all  men; 
quick-witted,  sagacious,  begging,  specious,  hypo- 
critical, superstitious,  lying,  droll,  amiable,  talk- 
ing with  double-tongue  power,  and  gesticulating 
specimen  of  humanity  extant.  To  complete  the 
paradox,  because  Nature  has  been  to  them  over- 
bountiful,  they  want  but  little  besides  her  sun- 
shine. 

Naples  is  frightfully  busy;  the  stir  in  the 
streets  is  most  extraordinary.  Even  the  fleas 
must  be  endowed  with  extra  hopping  powers  to 
get  a bite,  so  quick  and  restless  is  this  popula- 
tion, unless  they  Bee  fit  to  slumber,  when  they 
partake  themselves  to  the  apathy  of  death.  A 
stranger  is  tempted  to  ask,  What  the  deuce  is 
all  this  noise  and  shouting  about  ? The  very 
dust  seems  endued  with  a portion  of  this  mer- 
curial activity.  There  are  no  commerce,  war, 
elections,  or  protracted  meetings — in  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  there  were  nothing  to  do,  and  yet  a 
more  vigorous  doing-nothing  no  population  can 
display.  One  would  suppose  that  the  city  was 
each  day  either  upon  the  point  of  being  taken 
by  storm,  or  had  laid  siege  to  itself.  The  clang 
of  the  trumpet,  the  rub-a-dub  of  the  drum,  and 
the  tramp  of  uniformed  men,  regiment  after 
regiment,  are  heard  at  every  corner,  while  bat- 
teries of  grim  guns  point  through  the  squares, 
and  rake  the  principal  streets.  Above  them, 
below  them,  and  around  them,  the  Neapolitans 
are  girt  with  volcanic  fires,  and  a cordon  of 
gunpowder  and  steel.  Daily,  in  their  midst, 
do  they  see  the  tender  mercies  of  their  govern- 
ment displayed  by  troops  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, clad  in  galley  costume,  and  heavily  chained 
together  in  couples  by  their  arms  and  legs,  fol- 
lowed by  hireling  soldiers,  as  they  are  driven 
like  cattle  to  their  repulsive  labors.  These  arc 
simply  criminals  in  law— criminals  in  politics 
are  withdrawn  from  even  the  semblance  of  hu- 
man sympathy,  and  in  irons,  starvation,  and  sol- 
itude, banished  to  unwholesome  dungeons,  to 
expiate,  in  protracted  torture  of  mind  and  body, 
the  crime  of  patriotism.  From  prisons  black- 
ened with  the  misery  of  ages  and  battered  by 
time,  through  strong  and  thick-set  iron  bars, 
despite  the  terrors  of  a tyrant-drilled  soldiery, 
famishing,  hardened  wretches  stretch  their 
gaunt  arms,  and,  with  mingled  ribaldry  and 
blasphemy,  demand  charity,  or  mock  the  free- 
dom of  their  former  associates,  who,  w*ith  strange 
fascination,  sun  themselves  beside  the  walls  of 
these  sepulchres  of  human  virtue  and  liberty. 
Elsewhere  the  apparatus  of  tyranny  is  masked, 
but  in  Naples  it  stands  forth  as  prominent  as 
Vesuvius,  bristling  with  horrors  like  an  infernal 
machine.  Yet  the  Neapolitans  laugh  and  sin& 
work  or  doze,  as  the  impulse  seizes  them,  as 
reckless  of  these  evidences  of  their  degradation 
as  if  they  were  intended  solely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  another  sphere,  and  not  for  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  their  little  ones.  Their  cli- 
mate is  to  them  meat  and  drink,  raiment  and 
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pocket  picked  tdmost  an  won  ua  X entered  the 
street. — an  ert*«t  which,  m iifKcn  j edr^’  trayel/ 
had  happened  hoc  once  More,  A friend  of 
mine,  rarely  vi'm  '$ibfe  to  keep  a ha  mike  r chief 
though  a promtiOtffc  . Sti  solf-defense,  he  took, 
to  the  cheapest  cotton/  he  was  stepping 
into  his ^tfis^kf-ke!  ^fes$dv&*  ukusiT,  $lt»  £rtird& 
At  the  ;fiA**fe U6'-fw^  it  thrown:  eon- 
r^mt»tnou#xJy  toward  him  by  one  of  the  street 
gentry*  who,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd,  vent* 
j?4  hjB  diHP^dinunent  by  crying  bat,  “Who 
would  fern*  thought  h gentleman  like  Im 
Would  harts  earned  a pocket-handkerchief  like 

" "V  v;> 

•:  • one  tires  of  seeing  surfeited  ur- 

ehiiiH  Hvtillo^  Ttifrf&a&iX$  hj  the  Unbroken  /nth- 
om  «r  i keff&ta  of  $ :$bpper  a dish,  for  the 
mn&pmnt  Whh  riikr*#l  at 

such  ga^tron/mhe  dexterity.  Tmnmg  their 
bv;nts,  they  can  fcce  la/xarom  family  groan*- 
am*cahiy  eogftg^d  in  each  mewiOT 
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The  Neapolitans,  too,  contrive  to  infuse  some 
of  their  own  devil-may-care  hilarity  even  into 
their  beasts,  dressing  them  up  with  flowers, 
feathers,  bells,  and  gay  trappings,  so  that  what 
with  the  shouting,  laughter,  jokes,  and  flogging 
of  the  party  he  draws,  the  poor  brute  seems 
really  to  be  enjoying  his  holiday  instead  of  do- 
ing the  labor  of  four  horses.  A Neapolitan  ca- 
briolet is  a “ sight”  of  itself.  Look,  dear  read- 
er! This  is  no  rare  show.  A medley  of  priest 
and  woman,  thief  and  peasant,  beggar  and  bride, 
characteristic  Neapolitans  every  soul  of  them, 
with  a baby  screaming  for  joy  in  the  basket  un- 
der the  axle,  twenty-one  in  all,  over  head  and 
ears  in  frolic,  with  but  one  half-starved  horse 
to  shake  them  to  their  journey’s  end.  They 
manage,  too,  to  get  a speed  out  of  these  quad- 
ruped victims  that  is  really  astonishing  to  pe- 
destrians, and  often  puts  them  in  no  little  dan- 
ger of  their  limbs.  I can  compare  one  of  these 
parties  in  full  chorus  only  to  a jovial  war-whoop 
—one’s  hair  stands  on  end  as  they  dash  by,  and 
one  laughs  as  if  it  were  his  last  chance. 

On  an  unimpeachable  morning  toward  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  weather  was  literally 
faultless,  the  air  the  breath  of  heaven  itself,  not 
a cloud  to  dim  the  lustre  of  a sky  whose  lucid- 
ity seemed  to  realize  infinity,  while  the  “ Bay” 
slept  tranquil  under  the  balmiest  of  zephyrs, 
and  the  distant  islands  and  headlands  lay  robed 
in  translucency  as  if  defying  criticism— on  such 
a day  I awoke  in  Naples,  satisfied,  nay,  disgust- 
ed with  its  chaos  of  sights  and  sounds,  and  cost 
about  me  for  some  quiet  retreat  where  I might, 
if  but  for  a few  short  hours,  become  oblivious  to 
its  soulless  turmoil. 

“Eureka!”  The  dead  city  flashed  on  my 
mind.  I have  it ! To  Pompeii,  then,  I would 
go,  and  commune  with  the  past;  not  gregari- 
ously, with  simpering  misses,  yawning  dandies, 
or  impatient  women,  with  heads  too  full  of  the 
living  to  give  place,  even  for  a brief  moment, 
to  thoughts  of  the  dead,  but  alone,  without  com- 
panion or  guide,  and  there,  in  the  reaction  of 
thought  and  silence,  refresh  my  mind  from  the 
vacuous  tension  of  the  capital  of  fooldom. 

No  sooner  thought  than  executed.  A few 
minutes  found  me,  with  railroad  speed — no 
great  matter  in  this  kingdom,  where  iron  is 
spared  and  flesh  only  is  driven — rumbling  along 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  now  almost  plowing  up 
its  quiet  surges,  then  bounding  high  over  roofs 
and  houses,  the  present  generations  strangely 
mingling  and  overtopping  the  past,  Resina  upon 
Herculaneum,  a gulf  of  two  thousand  years  di- 
viding the  interval  between  them,  while  Gre- 
cian sepulchres,  Roman  tombs,  mediaeval  lava 
streams,  modern  vineyards,  deserted  houses,  bro- 
ken walls,  and  towns,  like  ant-hills,  bursting 
with  life,  were  mingled  at  my  side  in  strange 
confusion.  No  other  railroad  possesses  an  in- 
terest like  this.  Sepulchral  cities  lie  beneath 
and  along  its  track.  The  waters  of  Naples 
splash  its  seaward  embankments.  On  the  other 
side  lives  a population  as  dense  as  that  of  China, 
and  more  picturesque  in  garb  and  manners  than 
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that  of  India.  They  dwell  in  habitations  built 
upon  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  the  very  earth 
they  cultivate  being  the  ashes  of  their  forefa- 
thers, whom  war  and  volcano  have  alternately 
stricken  down  and  buried  in  one  wide  devastation, 
but  to  be  quickened  again  into  being  by  a vigor- 
ous nature  that  knows  no  exhaustion.  Life  and 
Death  here  meet  in  ceaseless  strife.  Each  boasts 
its  trophies,  and  each  in  turn  triumphs.  If  the 
former  exultingly  displays  Portici,  Cast  ell  am  are, 

Torre  del  Greco,  and  the  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  so  lovingly  nestle  amidst  the  vineyards 
of  sunny  Vesuvius,  all  teeming  with  joyous  ex- 
istence, forgetting  that  they  are  undermined  by 
eternal  fires,  the  latter  sternly  reminds  you  that 
beneath  them,  imprisoned  in  her  fatal  embraces, 
lie  Herculaneum,  Stabise,  and  Pompeii,  once  the 
homes  of  a population  more  numerous,  more 
happy,  and  more  prosperous  than  those  which 
have  succeeded  to  their  dubious  heritage,  while 
above  them  all  the  treacherous  volcano  lifts  its 
head,  ready  at  Nature’s  signal  to  do  again  the 
bidding  of  Death.  It  seemed  to  me  a moral 
defiance  of  Fate,  an  insult  to  the  avenging 
Nemesis,  thus  to  rudely  bind  together  her  do- 
mains with  bars  of  iron,  and  to  let  loose  the 
shrieking  fire-horse  to  scatter  about  the  cinden 
of  dead  cities  in  the  vety  shadow  of  the  fierce 
old  crater  itself.  While  I was  speculating  wheth- 
er Vesuvius  W'as  a stock  “bull”  or  “bear,”  and 
what  influence  it  might  possess  at  the  brokers’ 
board,  the  locomotive’s  whistle  announced  our 
arrival  at  the  pretty  little  station-house  of  Pom- 
peii. This  is  but  a short  distance  from  the  dis- 
interred towm,  of  which  nothing  can  be  seen 
while  without,  owing  to  the  vast  mounds  of 
ashes  piled  outside,  forming  a dike  sufficiently 
high  and  strong  to  turn  aside  any  ordinary  lava- 
current. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention 
was  the  “Diomedes  Hotel,”  a snug  little  restau- 
rant at  the  outer  base  of  the  dike  of  cinders. 

Shade  of  Lucullus,  to  what  a base  use  had  the 
old  patrician  gourmand’s  name  descended!  It 
had  the  merit,  however,  of  being  appropriate,  if 
one  can  judge  of  the  character  of  the  owner  by 
the  traces  of  good  living  he  left  behind  him. 
Diomedcs’s  name  has  now  become  as  widelj 
known  as  Cato’s.  Death  in  the  fieiy  shower 
was  to  him  fame.  Had  he  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  him ; but  now  his  w ine-cellar,  his 
kitchen,  his  bathing-rooms,  garden,  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a fine  old  Roman  gentleman’s 
mansion  are  better  known  and  as  much  visited 
as  the  palace  of  all  the  Ctes&rs.  As  his  name 
has  occurred  first,  I will  briefly  say  what  I saw 
worth  mentioning  about  his  premises,  which  are 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city,  just  outside  the 
Herculaneum  Gate,  and  then  retnrn  and  enter 
the  town  in  accordance  with  my  actual  route. 

Diomedes’s  villa  was  three  stories  high.  The 
upper  one  is  chiefly  demolished,  but  the  lower 
two  are  quite  perfect.  You  enter  from  the  Via 
Domitiana  by  a doorway  under  a ruined  por- 
tico with  a very  modern  look,  and  find  yourself 
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bewildered  amidst  a series  of  small  but  prettily- 
situated  rooms,  displaying  even  now  the  traces 
of  that  hospitable  luxury  which  once  distin- 
guished its  proprietor.  The  dining-room,  or,  ns 
some  think  it,  the  best  bed-chamber,  looks  out 
upon  the  garden  and  over  the  sea,  which  then 
came  almost  to  the  garden  wall,  although  now 
nearly  two  miles  distant,  It  had  a bow  front, 
or  rather  back,  and  fine  largo  windows.  Some 
of  the  windows  of  this  house  were  glazed  with 
a coarse,  semi-opaque  glass,  not  uncommon  in 
Pompeii,  and  still  manufactured  abundantly  in 
Italy.  The  cook,  or  rather  his  skeleton,  was 
found  at  his  place  in  the  kitchen,  near  the  stove, 
on  which  still  remained  a bronze  “ casserole,” 
or  covered  skillet,  and  other  traces  of  a coming 
meal  He  evident  ly  thought  the  eruption  would 
not  prove  to  be  much  of  a shower,  or  else  Ho- 
man cooks,  like  Roman  sentinels,  were  required 
to  die  at  their  posts. 

The  area  of  the  garden  remains  very  much 
as  it  was  left,  with  its  porticoes  still  standing, 
the  ruins  of  a fountain,  fish  reservoir,  and  the 
usual  contrivance  of  columns  to  sustain  vines, 
with  seats,  table,  etc.,  answering  to  our  summer- 
house. Just  outside  the  seaward  gate  were 


isldy  deserting  his  family.  In  this,  however, 
we  may  do  him  injustice,  though  circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  strongly  against  him.  But  the 
wine-cellar,  still  perfect,  and  lighted  by  the 
same  narrow  loop-holes,  looking  into  the  gar- 
den, which  let  in  the  fatal  shower  and  gases, 
is  the  most  interesting  spot,  from  the  fact  that 
here  were  found  the  remains  of  twenty  persons, 
including  a child  and  baby,  w ho  had  here  token 
refuge,  with  sufficient  provision,  as  they  sup- 
posed, to  weather  the  strange  storm.  They 
were,  however,  speedily  suffocated  by  the  me- 
phitic vapors  while  making  a vain  effort  to  es- 
cape from  their  fatal  refuge,  the  falling  stones 
and  lava  having  closed  the  door  upon  them  for 
eternity.  The  fine  ashes  and  hot  water,  pene- 
trating by  the  windows,  formed  a paste  around 
their  bodies,  preserving  the  impressions  of  form, 
and  even  cloth iug,  as  perfectly  as  a sculptor's 
mould.  Even  the  texture  of  the  fine  linen 
worn  by  the  women  was  imprinted  on  this  lava 
paste,  ns  well  as  their  jewels.  The  saddest  relic 
of  all  was  a portion  of  the  blonde  hair  of  the 
mother,  still  retaining  its  color  and  shape.  lit 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  where  all  re- 
movable articles  of  value  are  carried  as  soon  ns 
discovered,  we  see  the  impression  in  lava  of  a 
female  breast,  matronly  full  and  fair,  and  an 
entire  female  head,  formed  of  a fine  crust,  so 
delicate  that  it  seems  us  if  a breath  might,  dis- 
turb it,  yet  every  feature  is  ns  perfect  as  in  life, 
exhibiting  a portrait  of  rare  beauty  and  regu- 
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ferity;.,  No  sculptor  could  have  ink  on  }m  -uh >ul d 
with  more  provision.  Thu  utmost  care  i$  taken 
of  it,  'so  that  it  will  probably  endufv  through  ah 
time  us  the  sole.  urtitteUl  bust  of  NfiVamb*  toe  add- 
ing, a prieeJe**  and  unique  of  geolog- 
ical portraiture  iVheilv^f  War# 

found  or  not  in  .Diomedcf's  tuimr,  I do  not 
know.  . ? ) } ;’• ; ’ ; ' • . ; ' • . , . * ’ " ‘ " ’77,’  "7  ;■• ' • 7 :! 

Thu  wine- jars  of  Diomede#  remain  leaning  in 
.vows'  against  the  walls,  a$.  -when  he  last  took 
account  of  stor  k.  They  are  filled  with  aalusst 
Beneath  there  in  n dried  substance  which  cou- 
notsseurvpretond  to  eny  still  retains  a,  portifoa  of 
the  rich  nroma  tA the  -wines  that  for  thousands 
of  years  have  given  to  Vesuvius  Its  roost  uliei- 
ashed  tfdebmy. 

Diomede*,  pfigso  though  hfc inu^t  have 
Imd  a nteJtu  theiuiul  plea  of  dmb  than  must 
Christians.  lie  fmih  his  swq>ul dune,  still  in- 
scribed  Will*  hi?  name,  right  vypv  ffoitdh  fm 
.ehajiibef pads  off, 
So  .that  he  wfcver  rxiahi ' Iti>.  ilrro-dmUl 
Without  having  his  grave  io  him  in  the 

faeo.  J ;;  • ’ '{. 

"Near  the  villa  s>\  J>iomede»  .Viharev -was'  an- 
other, auppbaed  i4f)%ftye:behH)^a4;  to JOteg&ry  and 
mentioned  in  las  letter*  U>  In  K were 

foil  nd  sow  e fti>&  fi )<x pm  tb&  pfowetf 

stories  v;ms  the  toiltovtog  irisrAptlen  7 &8$S  an d 
fresli  tvat  or  teh»  t>f  ft  tnreus  Vrw&  us  E hi  pm? 
Mft&WPPS  WOftthi  have  to  go  a long  way  Jut; 
ids  #nftv  witter  now  J 7 

X dhjtortul  jpopTpeii  from  the  Salerno  road, 
eppdfito  the  railroad  station*  The  usual  array 


rjf  guides  aqd  ciceroni  lay  lu  waiting  to  tour- 
They  ore  u ntihmtwe  under  *h 
mm  ft fry  Circa m stance,  and,  beiu^  sd  ready  *3 
hditUiur  ^ iih  the  .locnli  til*  of  P«  mpeii  as  01 
' jTijw'Yprk,  I det^nhied,  despite  the  rutevtfit*! 

like  a sJukSow.  to  every  vfcjtotr  iijjr 
from  fear  of  the  effect*  of  antiqtamtj 
roYSKmsuc**,.  to  wander  unattended  and  nubo.* 
rnngued  Wlria#-  I pitted _7~  uUp  steijra.,  4to*to 
stairs  and  in  the  fed?***  diwml*n7  *4W  c a 
fuabton  of  4*  l?felde  boUro x/A  v>n  ^ i 0 : ' 
of  into  the  and  orjstmn^  ofxhu 

decettscd  t'vwt&f*****  istfbet  ’ thiv  v^ta»)€! 
required  nb  UiUn  wkllh  I hiing  buck  until  itv* 
parties  pTucmibng  irte  were  supplied,  aiid  thev 
loitered  on,  straggler  fashion,  ns  it  helongtMg  to 
one  in  mivanm  The  few  rernaiuiit#  virwwfiii 
eyed  me  suspiciously:  vmu\  sphlcrdii^,  daaby&d 
toward  mpy  hut  I dodged  tbftin,  or  W&mJy  teAit 
ihem  to  be  odl  A few  rods  jfuxting  brmctghi  me 
to  an  nnfrcqppnted  part  of  die  town,  sn  the  rets 
bf  the  BMlica,  i ftlipptd  aside,  i\ndr  prii^eer- 
lifec,  gained  n good  oiftu^  W*th  tv  cliear  *n luna- 
rian horizon. 

There  \v^5»  ‘-d  -iuypjrv'  uf^wthiieht  ha  f-einsg 
alone,  in  Pomptni --iif  wWifc, 

lire  vity  to  ouc7  vclf  in  The  broad  dai\  ib.ii  tnvi 
a peculiar  clmrm  todjic,  1 dhvd  into  bellar^ 
I n^etid^  ;tUiupi.»&ftoti.  I pried  tuv.^ 

ladies'  Umdoi rs,  nn>v  c^vn  ^nto  their  bed -»•?■*> tn- 
| bnrsf  stood  ftimtly  ‘liters  «rtrjciste»€ 

cook's  departmeftt-^in  hue,  eTipl^TCvkwiih 
i blush  id, g eflrpntory  th»>  dhWir^t^c  secrete  of 
household,  rich  or  poop,  pkiwian  nr  j>«mvh*V 
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which  attracted  me,  without  a human  voice  to 
break  the  spell.  Pompeii  is  not,  as  some  term 
it,  simply  44  a city  of  the  dead.”  The  soul  is 
there,  though  the  animal  existence  is  departed. 
It  is  the  ghost  of  past  life,  clear  and  firm  in  its 
outlines,  and  spirit-like  in  its  talk — a veritable 
“ medium”  through  which  the  classical  ages  can 
“rap”  out  their  ideas  to  ours.  There  is,  too, 
enough  of  reality  and  completeness  of  preserva- 
tion in  many  localities  to  make  one  step  lightly, 
for  fear  he  might  intrude.  This  gives  a lively 
delicacy  of  feeling  to  exploration  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  bat-filled  towers  and  mouldy 
ruins  of  ordinary  antiquity,  with  their  break- 
neck gaps  and  tottering  walls.  Here  every  thing 
has  the  freshness  of  yesterday ; all  is  firm  and 
clean,  though  incomplete.  By  some  strange 
sorcery,  an  entire  city  has  been  unroofed ; doors 
and  windows  left  invitingly  open ; every  mys- 
tery bared  to  strong  sunlight ; and  the  popula- 
tion, as  it  were,  extinguished,  like  the  snuffing 
out  of  a candle,  leaving  behind  them  the  fa- 
miliar tokens  of  warm  hearts  and  a busy  life, 
so  like  our  own  that  we  are  ready  at  once  to 
extend  to  them  the  fraternal  grasp  of  human 
brotherhood. 

The  first  thought  that  struck  me  was  one  of 
compliment  to  the  departed  “city  fathers.” 
Their  streets  were  narrow,  it  is  true — no  great 
harm  in  a hot  climate — but  well  paved  with  flat 
lava,  and  raised  crossing-stones  for  foot-passen- 
gers. They  possessed  numerous  fountains,  and, 
above  all,  “ side- walks,”  a convenience  which 
Paris  did  not  know  before  this  century,  and  Na- 
ples is  still  without.  They  were  well  supplied 
with  sewers  beneath  the  pavement,  leading  to 
the  sea.  From  these  evidences  of  their  superior 
civilization,  and  their  love  of  fresh  water,  mani- 
fested not  only  by  public  baths,  but  in  every  pri- 
vate house  of  any  pretensions,  in  beautiful  mar- 
ble fish-basins,  fountains,  cisterns,  hot  and  cold 
baths,  accompanied  with  Oriental-like  tokens  of 
luxurious  ablutions,  I concluded  that  the  filthy 
habits  and  indecent  exposures  which  the  refined 
Florentines  gaze  upon  with  such  indifference, 
even  under  the  very  windows  of  their  stately 
palaces,  to  which  are  hourly  wafted  perfumes 
not  of  Araby  the  blessed,  were  forbidden  by  stat- 
ute at  Pompeii.  If  so,  the  modern  Italians  have 
sadly  degenerated  from  their  ancestral  cleanli- 
ness. The  aqueducts  supplied  Pompeii  with 
delicious  water,  as  I verified  by  taste.  Wells  arc 
rare,  and  the  water  not  so  good.  There  is  one, 
still  in  use,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep. 

^ The  names  and  occupations,  generally  in  red 
paint,  accompanied  often  with  hieroglyphical 
signs,  announced  the  proprietors  or  occupants 
of  houses,  which  were  numbered,  and  their 
trades.  Indeed,  a very  respectable  directory 
of  Pompeii  might  be  compiled  to-day  from  its 
walls.  There  are  also  on  them  many  advertise- 
ments of  gladiatorial  shows,  festivals,  and  spe- 
cimens of  street  wit  or  drawing,  from  which 
might  be  got  np  an  Illustrated  Pompeian  News 
of  the  year  79,  which  would  prove  vastly  enter- 
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These  ideas  suggested  another.  Streets, 
aqueducts,  fountains,  public  buildings,  and  pri- 
vate houses — in  short,  all  the  essentials  of  a hab- 
itable town,  are  here,  ready  for  use,  and  requir- 
ing not  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  repair.  The 
spirit  of  Yankeedom  moved  within  me.  Would 
it  not  be  a “ good  operation”  to  buy  up  Pompeii, 
reserve  the  corner  lots,  sell  the  intervening,  and 
appropriate  the  temples  to  public  schools  ? It 
is  true  that  the  “court-house”  would  require 
roofing,  and  the  jail  enlarging , but  the  amphi- 
theatre would  be  a capital  spot  for  caucuses,  the 
public  baths  could  be  altered  at  slight  expense 
into  a “meeting-house,”  with  ample  vestry  ac- 
commodation, and  the  Pantheon  would  make  a 
capital  hotel.  The  scream  of  the  locomotive 
hourly  startles  the  ears  of  the  modern  guests  of 
Sallust’s  house  by  abruptly  recalling  them  from 
their  classical  trance  to  the  materialism  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  that  a railroad  is  not 
wanting,  and  gas  might  be  let  on  cheap  from 
Vesuvius.  Would  his  Majesty  of  Naples  become 
a partner  in  the  speculation  ? Knowing  his  pre- 
dilection for  antiquities  rather  than  improve- 
ments, I “rather  guessed”  not,  and  concluded 
to  keep  the  “ notion”  to  myself  until  a more  en- 
terprising ruler  should  arise  in  his  place. 

The  present  king  is,  however,  doing  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  repeopling  the  city,  for  he 
allows  a few  soldiers  to  select  their  residences, 
from  the  hundreds  at  their  choice,  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  A trifling  outlay 
gives  them  a very  comfortable  mansion.  They, 
in  general,  content  themselves,  like  hermit-crabs, 
in  taking  possession  of  the  dead  shells  of  the 
plebeian  sort,  when  they  might  help  themselves 
to  palaces.  It  looked  odd  to  see,  every  now  and 
then,  the  solitude  of  this  disinterred  city  broken 
by  a female  face,  gazing  hopelessly  into  the  de- 
serted street,  watching  for  something  living  go 
by.  Luckily  I had  with  me  no  guide,  or  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  protested  that 
these  inhabitants,  like  the  water  in  the  wells, 
were  not  ancient , and  thus  dispel  an  illusion  I 
had  created  out  of  them.  Why  could  they  not 
have  been  the  families,  nay,  the  very  soldiers 
themselves,  who  perished,  rather  than  desert 
their  posts,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-fourth 
of  August,  A.D.  79  ? The  sentinel  was  found, 
eighteen  centuries  later,  still  at  his  post  at  the 
Herculaneum  Gate,  while  in  their  barracks  in 
the  Forum  Nundinarium  more  than  threescore 
of  their  number  perished,  victims  to  their  mili- 
tary discipline.  Such  fidelity  deserves  perpetual 
recompense,  and  my  fancy  invested  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  present  legionaries  of  Naples  with 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  is  true  that  the 
merit  of  four  of  these  sufferers  was  involuntary. 
They  were  not  only  locked  up  in  the  guard- 
house, but  fastened  by  their  ankles  into  iron 
Stocks,  which  were  partially  melted  by  the  heat 
that  slowly  killed  them.  These  stocks  are  now 
in  the  Museum,  as  well  as  beautiful  specimens 
of  armor,  including  several  bronze  helmets,  one 
of  which  is  richly  ornamented  in  bas-relief  with 
the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  There  is, 
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However,  a very  curious  specimen  of  genuine 
ancient  water  inclosed  in  a huge  bronze  cock  of 
a reservoir  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Time 
has  hermetically  sealed  the  parts,  but,  upon 
shaking  the  cock,  the  splashing  of  the  impris- 
oned liquid*  now  having  been  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  in  solitary  eonlincment,  is  clearly 
heard. 

If  I skip  oddly  about,  the  reader,  curious  in 
these  matters,  must  have  patience  with  me.  It 
is  a fac-similo  of  the  mauner  I spent  this  day — 
my  pleasantest  day  of  travel  in  Europe — darting 
from  one  point  to  another,  as  fancy  or  curiosity 
dictated.  I had  no  rule.  I knew  by  heart  the 
treasures  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  which  had 
been  rifled  hence,  and  could,  by  the  wand  of 
memory,  restore  them  to  their  proper  localities; 
consequently,  every  site  of  interest  became  to 
tne  at  once  the  familiar  object  of  the  century 
that  saw  our  Saviour.  Then,  too,  I busied  my- 
self in  conjecturing,  from  t lie  hints  in  domestic 
life  the  Pompeians  had  left  behind  them,  how 
they  did  this  thing — how  they  did  that ; whether 
we  were  wiser  and  more  refined  than  they: 
were  we^cu  more  comfortable,  with  all  our 


boosted  civilization;  if,  reader  mine,  you  hove 
patience  to  follow  me  through  all  ray  eccentric 
investigations  on  this  holiday,  yon  will  at  least 
know  something  of  how  the  home-life  of  the  old 
conquerors  of  the  world  went  on  twenty  centu- 
ries ago. 

Their  houses  were  not  large,  iu  the  palatial 
sense  of  modem  times.  Unlike  ours,  toes  their 
plain  side  was  toward  the  street,  and  their  dec- 
orations reserved  for  within*  Doors  which 
opened  outward,  and  thereby  endangered  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by,  unless  they  heard  the 
warning  cry,  were  the  fashion.  The  street  win- 
dows were  mere  port-holes,  and  dosed  with 
wooden  shutters,  so  that  street  effect,  so  Car  a* 
domestic  architecture  was  concerned,  must  have 
been  meagre  indeed.  Art  was  lavish  in  decora- 
tion of  the  interior.  The  colors  employed  in 
painting  were  peculiarly  bright,  retaining  even 
now  a brilliancy  that  is  astonishing.  The  taste 
was  in  general  for  strong  colors  and  contrasts, 
but  some  were  employed  with  a delicacy  of  tint 
and  truthfulness  of  design  that  still  continue  to 
be  the  admiration  and  study  of  modem  artists. 
A few  of  these  paintings  were  iu  frames,  and 
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hung  upcno  \\i*s  w&Mw huh  (r*  geneTwi she*  voere  | t|i%  titsfrignt  iif  M*  urrutmcm&l  jmtmiti'gs.  in  rite 
j«?c|  w }^otp  thowail,  flftet  themnnuer  of raud- » biggie  *>f  tha  Vjit’ftMi  to  the  Batin*  of  Tilhs. 
Afuiwith^i  durable  tut  itrMu*.  to 


resist  ti.tH}lnW;thd.^¥^HTid''<iatnp  tu  which  they 

& iyefts  »*  ki»u  ► ' ' - \ 

Atutiftg'  iha  of  their  paint] ngs,  efewod. 

hj  some  even  With  the  labor*  of  ftaphAcl,  « tho 


juithc  -.Ujrohsn  of  :1ns  liou*t:  of  the  EdileTimsa 
tbefe  ablt  tetitehr  »m«e  drull  pictures,  iouxtiuty 
K\w:rsmlx  ♦(Uepded,  m doAbt,  to  refresh  flu? 
m^n*oVi  ilr^  cook  With  the  number 

|oye*t  ai  & wiling,  also,  fa  iyg& 

of  a failure  of  We  have  a,  bain,  bacon, 


Parting  Scene  between  A^htife  TlHsoi <►,  j head  Of  a wihj  hour,  a ttafel y.  hog  with  a belt, 

around  hi*  body;  and  the  cook  saenfte-v 
ayi  altar,  with  the 
heneutb;  Beside* 
«wtn?»c*  fastened  upon 
deiie^jto  fish  wgst.  sjud  to 

^ / . . -rj. £■  ; be' '-A  Ycaornous  cm#  between  the.  land 



feM  '^Mk* 


n'twf ■M,tr}jfctvx;.lt  wjis,  ho-wever,  pur- 


Yh*\rtVWft*,  their*  an  nmqistakallc  moral 
to  Panscds  tliok  in  this  ]de*nrc. 

The  lower  floor  of  fifawu1#  house, 
upon  the street,  tvsr  divided  ifltn  shops, 
one  of  which  *erve»i  him  for  the  ife- 


v owfi*d  by  a ^igft&rfc 

t ’ I 1 ttjjciti  the*  vefeiiW  'sit.iiimg  that  ■ 


.♦cniLixg  vEhinresam  '.trr*  »w*te 


which  is  of  itself  sufflmnt  to  rxidt  the  feeling: 
of  the  (mi'ienu  for  art  fa  it  high  idandarib  T he 
bead  of  Ac  Wiles  is  a n(bste^j»*^*e  of  fcltp^siou. 
There  are  other  x?vhletu-twf  how^ler-  of  their 
faithful  delineation  of  *cmhn£fO,  end  passion, 
nceornp amed  by  a correctness of  dmWi bg,  Which 
pmvvit  much  c lose  study,  and,  with  dihef  brunch- 
»vs  of  an  which  this  uisiguiticnot  town  of  ihii 
Kom On  ICmpire  Tms  disclosed,  shows  equally 
Inm  tutlc  wc  have  gained  upon  them,  and  how 
groat  nmn  have  been  tht*.  inceneuiug  darkm^s. 
Mi  make  modem  success  appear  so  womlerful. 
Landscape  piimting  was,  however, 

Minch  after  the  character  of  the  ^.  . 

‘ Chines**,  .ei>pfi'ciqu?!  f;uiKl}\  >ud), ' 
utterly  rutvS  >f 

yerspeeufe^  tWm^h  thbyenre  Wi* 
donee?  ilmt.tldy  bt'ypkh  of  art  w na 

not  whid.ty  :ihpi a ildfr? \ no d «.  The 

fpctifmtfD#  wto  bow  .^cb/tij.*on-  the; 
walls,  hdwci^iv  fefo  pA/haldy 
Ciheap lake  f he  plac  e of 
ntinlcrtt  ;^flpcrt  utni  not  Wtcpded 
for  arty  h fiffc^r  purpose,  litit  what 
thtnr  (difodv  ^celled  >p  was  .gwf 
.Htvj.bc  uwi  praitcAijne  omaments, 
iji  brHlt  of  which  they  rUsplay  a 
ple.isiug  delicacy  and  inyenurm, 
that  wc  tnay  copy:  bufc  not  e^teoh 
I n de^d^I^yh ^ u de b ted  for 


|t  WRs  >o  hht-— T p Fcsume  $i  ouetmh- 
y ;hetw^n  the  fyufiiiig  rixth  and  «%idtv 
uf  Aug\i«f4  together  with  i#  btodml 
sIiops}  with  their  UtrrpAw  and  upper 
stories.  Thw '.est'Ate  .i«  a Httle 
city  like  this  lo/vfcs  *tJ>Vtli't%»  ..but,,  judging  houi 
tiic  shojra  ftlpesdy  ifefe  v^hede  might  be 

iiurlteded  wdtiiiti  tfe  eajiwnry  nf  Stew&rks  mar- 
Ide  building  v:  Th<J  vttncih^t  ans- 

loertK'y  peddhid  <uit  their  mereliundiko  from 
their  own  fir'll  to  do  the 

present  gm jut  f-igno'H  uf  Italy,  with,  wliile  of- 
fecting  to  despisi;?;  tommerve  as  ignoble,  daily 
vend  wine  and  o*d,  by  the  bottle  or  penny  * 
worth,  4u  cveiy  vuslormir,  from  the  biiseniew?^ 
of  ihfeir  palaces/  Tlifi  aims  they  bestow  at  oue 


; - vsS&-,  ■ 


mcruzui  jn  Tinc  jioeac  v*xh*.. 
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4oov  aw  otoa  reiunmd  to  iHcmat  another, 
thmugli  the  sides  of  theix  prod ucti.  I have  my 
milk  and  l miter  of  a marquis,  who*  if  I sold  co?« 
toft  by  tlac  dairgb,  would  consider  hie  as  unworthy 
of  Ills  noble  society  < but  who,  if  1 do  nothing 
and  patronize  his  dairy 


considers  me  good 
tmongh  *'to  go  to  roun,”  This  is*  a tpxeer  dfcs- 
Unction  for  die , dcic^ndants  of  merchants  u* 
make,  but  it.  i*  ••mdnwsid,  Even  no  • artist  in 

oprisidered  hr  withe  degree*  to  have  the  lnc*diah ' 
leal  taint  of  ihk  lirtetoeraiie  prajatliee 

which  etc  a the  ge.mna  of  our  t<  r<*enouy  fu  though 
on  familiar  terms ytiik  a &appoti^ 
together  ^rcothfcc  . " \ .. 

The  interior  view  c«f  th«  ih>mp*dfc»  Houses 
from  the  street  must  have  been  wy  pretty, 
i iilikc  the  mndom  arrnnpwrji^n^  the 
door  was  the  pripqpai  pun,  fyt  the 
Ctmipanuw.is  appear  to  bate  bail  a 
honw  of  s itiafi  u»i:3*.  f fenee  t hose  thn£m***ie 
in  private  hau**}&  nru  rontntcirwU  aini  look  fe£  if 
intettdettrinly:li*r  ■ slaves,'. on.  whuip  dovpi^l  ihe 
iabor  of  .ascending,  and  descending,  The  por- 
ter's lodge  yra^y  * here  it  if  ortvr /in  fashionable  , 
inaasipns,  fftsfa  hraidp  the  streei^loar-  This 
locked  into  an  open  corny  in  the  centre  6f  | 
'yphach  is  always  to  .be  found  im  * iinpiurivM*'%  or 
large,  open,  shallow  ciVtern  of  marblo  to  hold 
rain-waicr — an  exceedingly  higerdotw  contriv- 
ance^ one  would  suppose,  for  the  geiipratipn  of 
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other  tbixn  a rniied  pdfQttci  of',  the.. 
. ftopty  though  they  possessed  tithe  re  soincffrbttf 
afttfr  the  lmalerii  French  pattern,  as  wsfbe 
sts^n  pictured  on-  thfc  walls.  >?r»  doubt, 
by  foe  ghofajl  Wvirnafo  #jf  thfei'r  r innate,  theiTmy- 
peian?.  spremltlfiMr  ni&ttrtoMes,  oa  they  ?lsd  xhfeif 
tables,  as  fancy  d i/Hatbd.,  f t ww  aii 
ter  with  th\»m  tb  take  up  their  bctis  wid  walk/ 
The  wonmtVs  apu  rime  tots  were  separated  from 
the  men's,  though  the  division  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  clow.  Every  lipase  had  its 
family  altar  m i hnpd,  not  milfoe  il*  wnrunge- 
meor  to  the  dmne^uc  shrine  c*f  Itomanitni, 
substituting  an  itlcdfbr  a cmcilix  or  Madonna. 
They  burned  lumps,  jnat  as  die  Cui holies  do 
candle*,  as  ft  religious  sacrifice,  und  oSbtcdfnuts 
and  flowery -or  more  valuable  gifts,  as  tows  or 
piety  dictated.  ' . ' :/s/rs , '\s*''v  v .'  ■'•  \ 

Some  of  the  better  bonnes  hud  their  kitchens 
and  their  nificefc  under  ground,  hut*  fn  genotiiJ, 
they  were  put  aside  wherb  most  etmtiuniem., 
v^proacimble  by  a ltme  <yr  hack  passagr*.  They 
Avri^  all  small  com  pared  w(ch  our  ideas  of  eulfo 
nacy  accmnniodM  luvu r hut  idfoost.  precisely  like 
tlm  npY<]am  | foiian  ill  fool?  arrnn gemea rs.  The 
fire-places  on:  pfoebely  ihe  same.  Bus  wheu 
W epme  to  kitchen  ufonwl?,  we  perceive  o <1#:- 
geu^racy,  not  only  in  mate  Hal  and  form,  but  in 
utility,  compared  with  those  in  cotutoon  n»fc 
among  the  Tonipeinn%  that  is  truly  mum dim**.- 
Bronze,  lined  with  silver,  was  not  irh  common. 

I saw  at  the  Museum  pot*  wifo  malleable  Jmamh 


could  **e  put  in  r/r  tufom  «/at  at 
p fo&kdfio  This  art  b hiHi.  Their  mn hen  jars 
ifoy  riny  uf  real  xuiftsil,  hard  and  sonorous, 
4tt4  Vo  ^>og  jvMo  he  jnroof  agaiust  t?rdit»aty 
'c^fyif^Ttu?5s.  Their  pottery  is  grace  itself,  and 
of  ihe  ornamental  of  antiquity  uni 
h%h  a>  ten  thonsoxid  dollars  apiece. 
The  elegance  of  form  ami  beauty  of  color  of 
their  gins*— I jtder  to  ihe.  tine**  specimen* — 
aAtunkhed  me.  Modern  art  has.  netvt  equated 
the  Tortliittd  a,r  the  finest  sped- 

men  si  of  wddejf  Veuni  mortf  like  eisgravod 

gams  than  girt***  TMic  ^Omtacm  i»  like  otir 
greenish  ; dw  not  seem  toy 

;hav©,  po»j^*.d.  \.h*  nri  ?*f  ■cutting,  though  \rc 
find  pretty  ^.;jn^8.sed:  glafes,  such  4* 

YrtaCif  drmUa^vu^T*,  ■ 

Their  Ch fef  cxy&tfouco  fey  in  their  metallic 
work,  hi  a* arR,  vfine -coolers, 
(wits  i»he(  k^Ttn^  ^trainrri-^  ^g-crmtiiinevr!^  urns 
for  hot  ^a^,;  tiirooghott t the 


• iwAjfcir  yxp 



range  of  d^ueatir  they  rti^pfor  li££  ynilr 
o vvkrietf  -e^Uttl  *\r£ny  modem  fotfo>li?ag 
hat  in  ?nsmy  r^»evnvo^>^riaIiv  m vs,-*-»c?s-.  w«.er- 
lieatcrs/cte.,  an  economy  of  fuel  mid  niulriplic- 
ity  of  uses  that  would  win  a patent  oven  at 
Washhiston.  To  the4»o  tueritw  they  addn  henp- 
ty  Of  form  ultngether  Ticglecied  by  onr  uppoiir- 
'iofll  mechaiui^L  Nothing  howotir  homdy  in 
iu  »se^y  was  Iwneatb  tliwu  posmou  for  udom- 
ufeiit*  A haudlf  of  a piVher  hr  the  fog  of  a. 
pbf  fofcame,  ,a«  it  left  their  hands,  tmggwst|ve  of 
someth iiig  ixjvoml  »m  br.ser  usesu  Ii  po^tVsad 
a dWucbvx'  hcaiiry,  and  told  n hfa&ffi;  Their 
myfo«f>h^y,vfiw  pre^wid  imo  this  «p>»umntlr hutn- 
lUe  «ebvu,c.  K)  tluit  mmn*  cif  religion  nri^ht  be 
fo.Uf7iv4  fn;!U  n vabic  s^ttsce^  This  prodigality 
Xif  nsi  must  have  cost  high;.  It  expnud^  onr 
lffoa  ^f  jttygr  richer  ami  idTiliVatfon  of  the  Ifoms'n 
CHL»pfoe  p>  :krKrtv  ihuX  a peftv  sen-pi <rt  afiords 

of  lasie  and  wealth. 
Lf  etich  tyere,  provincial  ]'can|»eii,  what  mast 
have  b«»«io  imperial 

fu  the  ditvi  Ynf/Fitu^j  IVmpoii  wn^  dug  over 
and  -jrjffo4. much  cd  its  buned  irfeasarh^  prcih- 
©bly  liir  -fo habii4tutSj  wJii>  knew  w lien* 

to  seek,  iu  one  instance  minkim  uxeuyuturs 
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have  discovered  that  their  predecessors  of  the 
first  century  failed  only  by  three  feet  in  hitting  a 
treasure  which  they  evidently  sought,  but  which 
was  destined  to  reward  the  King  of  Naples  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  afterward.  Pompeii  was 
evidently  preserved  by  Fate  to  daguerreotype 
ancient  to  modern  civilization,  and  teach  us 
that,  with  all  our  boasted  progress,  we  can  learn 
much  from  the  past.  Indeed,  its  utensils  and 
arts  have  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  a school 
of  design  to  modem  Europe,  which  has  advanced 
in  beauty  and  grace  of  ornament  in  proportion 
as  it  has  gone  back  for  models.  The  elegant 
designs  of  their  candelabra,  lamps,  urns,  and 
silver  vases,  are  copied  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  I believe  that  more  bronze  and  marble 
statues  have  been  dug  out  of  Pompeii  than  exist 
in  the  entire  United  States.  It  was  said  of 
Rome  that  the  stone  population  equaled  the 
living.  It  was  not  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  art  that  made  it  so  common,  for  excellence 
was  rated  at  greater  sums  than  now.  Phidias 
or  Praxiteles  could  command  higher  prices  than 
can  Powers  or  Crawford  in  the  present  age.  The 
living  masters  of  antiquity  w ere  rewarded  as  are 
only  the  dead  by  modem  taste.  Nothing  but 
an  inborn  and  cultivated  sense  of  the  beautiful 
cbuld  have  produced  this  artistic  prodigality. 
Hiere  is  something  in  this  acknowledgment 
and  craving  for  Beauty — the  unselfish,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  intellectual  exaltation  of  art 
above  mere  utility,  that  strikes  me  as  a gen^r- 
• oils  sentiment  in  a nation.  It  came  from  the 
hearts  and  purses  of  individuals,  and  was  not 
the  result  of  one  tyrannical  will,  like  that  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  willingly  impoverished  France 
that  he  might  lodge  in  egotistical  magnificence. 

In  one  other  respect  the  Pompeians,  in  com- 
mon with  antiquity,  are  not  so  deserving  of 
commendation.  What  St.  Paul  says  of  the  Co- 
rinthians must  have  been  equally  applicable  to 
them.  Their  religion  was  purely  a sensual  one 
in  its  effect  on  the  common  mind.  It  stimula- 
ted rather  than  repressed  vulgar  passions  by  ce- 
lestial examples  of  more  than  human  infirmity. 
Hence,  in  conjunction  with  excitability  of  cli- 
mate, sprang  licentious  habits  and  erotic  ideas. 
The  secret  museum  of  Naples  discloses  a curious 
picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Magna  Gracia.  Common  utensils,  orna- 
mental vases,  and  even  jewelry,  were  manufac- 
tured into  obscene  shapes,  which  no  modem 
lady  could  hear  named,  much  less  see  and  use, 
without  the  blush  of  shame  and  indignation. 
It  would  be  a difficult  point  to  fix  upon  the 
standard  of  classical  modesty.  It  was,  at  all 
events,  the  antipodes  of  American  delicacy, 
which  coins  new  names  to  avoid  expressing  nat- 
ural ideas,  and  discloses  more  from  false  shame 
in  substitution  than  the  natural  truth  could  ever 
express,  however  frankly  spoken.  Christianity 
has  banished  forever  from  civilized  life  such 
evidence  of  its  classical  abasement.  The  pic- 
tures of  antiquity,  too,  were  not  always  of  the 
most  chaste  description,  and  forms  of  vice  were 
unblushingly  delineated  which  are  not  60  much 
Digitized  by  VJlQOCjlC 


as  even  to  be  named  among  men.  The  Nea- 
politan government,  though  not  remarkable  for 
prudery,  has  erased  or  hid  these  specimens  of 
prurient  art.  It  leaves,  however,  as  specimens 
of  the  manners  of  the  day,  upon  a few  buildings, 
stone  amulets  in  the  shape  of  any  thing  the 
reader  may  conceive  as  particularly  immodest, 
but  which  were  once  publicly  worn,  after  the 
fashion  of  modem  charms,  by  Pompeian  ladies, 
as  a specific  against  inaloccfuo , or  the  evil  eye. 

This  superstition  is  still  rife  throughout  Italy, 
and  affords  jewelers  much  custom.  Turning  a 
comer  suddenly,  I heard  the  strange  sound  of 
English  voices,  and  came  upon  a party  of  that 
nation.  A young  girl,  in  her  simplicity,  was 
intently  studying  one  of  these  mystic  carvings 
over  a doorway,  while  behind  her  sat  a courier, 
in  high  enjoyment  of  what  he  considered  a good 
joke.  He  gave  me  a wink  and  laugh  os  1 went 
by.  At  the  same  instant  a revelation  seemed 
to  spring  into  the  mind  of  the  maiden,  and  she 
hurried  off  as  if  a bee  had  stung  her. 

Since  the  visit  of  Pius  IX.  to  Naples,  the  pub- 
lic museums  have  become  wonderfully  chaste. 

He  condemned  every  display  of  classical  beauty, 
while  tolerating  any  amount  of  saintly  naked- 
ness. A Domenichino  and  Guido  are  packed 
away  into  dark  closets  if  they  display  any  thing 
less  of  female  loveliness  than  court  costume 
sanctions,  while  a Saint  Theresa,  an  arrow-spit- 
ted Sebastian,  or  any  other  Romish  pet,  in  all 
their  repulsive  nudity  of  martyrdom,  are  allowed 
to  disgust  mortal  eyes  under  the  specious  pre- 
tense of  offering  unction  to  their  souls.  Some 
of  the  popes  have  manifested  a wonderfully  keen 
scent  in  detecting  immodesty  in  paintings  that 
have  escaped  that  imputation  through  centuries 
of  visitors.  It  certainly  looks  like  a weak  spot 
in  their  imaginations.  The  obscene  gallery  at 
Naples  is  very  properly  closed  to  the  public ; so 
should  every  work  of  art  in  which  immodesty  is 
obviously  apparent.  But  to  be  sensitive  over 
impassible  marble,  or  even  alarmed  at  the  warm 
coloring  of  Titian,  does  not  always  imply  a chaste 
mind.  High  art  exalts  what  it  touches.  It  can 
not  descend  to  foulness.  An  artist  of  pure  aim 
should  not  be  held  answerable  for  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator.  It  is  his  business  to  pu- 
rify his  heart,  even  as  the  artist  has  purified  his 
work,  of  all  gross,  earthly  elements.  Hence  the 
prudery  of  the  papal  court,  in  the  exuberance 
of  the  ridiculous  metallic  disguises  they  give 
their  statuary,  is  any  thing  but  suggestive  of 
modesty.  If  the  present  pope  is  bent  upon 
clothing  the  statuesque  world,  I would  respect- 
fully call  his  attention  to  the  colossal  bronze 
Neptune  at  Bologna,  by  John  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  indubitably  an  indecent  figure.  But  I 
am  sure  that  the  simplest  maiden  can  walk  the 
Uffizii  Gallery  at  Florence,  in  all  its  majesty  of 
art,  with  as  uncontaminated  a mind  as  she  can 
the  reformed  galleries  of  Rome  and  Naples,  in 
their  tin-leaf  draperies.  On  the  ceilings  of  the 
Uffizii,  I am  sorry  that  truth  compels  me  to  add, 
there  actually  exist  real  obscenities,  fortunately 
difficult  to  detect  amidst  the  multitude  pf  ara- 
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besques,  bat  as  palpably  vicious  as  any  thing 
Pompeian.  They  afford  incontestable  evidence 
of  the  decline  of  pare  art,  and  depravity  of  man- 
ners resulting  from  the  overlauded  Medician 
rule,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  present  age, 
should  be  obliterated. 

Like  the  modern  Italians,  the  Pompeians,  in 
their  eagerness  for  the  ornamental,  to  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  they  did  not  always  bring 
good  taste,  often  overlooked  the  useful  and  es- 
sential. I doubt  if  there  are  any  good  carpen- 
ters, according  to  the  American  standard,  in  all 
Italy  or  on  the  Continent  generally.  The  same 
deficiency  in  well-finished  mechanical  work  ob- 
tained as  extensively  in  ancient  times.  Nicely- 
adjusted  locks,  convenient  door-han- 


eigbteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  Our  Lord  as 
they  were  in  the  year  one.  The  Pompeian  jew- 
elers have  given  de- 
signs to  many  of  our 
choicest  ornaments. — 

They,  I dare  say,  in 
their  turn,  stole  them 
from  Greece,  which 
stole  them  from  Egypt. 

There  was  no  lack 
of  cosmetics,  and,  for 
arrangement  of  hair, 
judging  from  female 
busts,  our  ladies  have,  as  yet,  discovered  no 
modes  more  becoming  than  those  of  the  classical 


lingly  made. 

Modem  belles  have  certainly  some  decided 
advantages  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  objects 
of  toilet  and  jewelry  since  Paris  has  developed 
her  taste  and  resources  for  their  adornment. 
The  fair  Pompeians  were,  however,  by  no  means 
deficient  in  these  respects,  and  even  now,  in  full 
costume,  would  attract  no  small  admiration  be- 
side the  stars  of  the  Tuileries.  Their  mirrors 


were  usually  of  steel,  and  some- 
times of  glass,  manufactured  at 
Sidon,  which  was  the  Venice  of 
that  day  in  that  respect.  But, 
upon  reflection,  I must  add, 
that  however  elegant  in  frame, 
they  could  by  no  means  main- 
tain a steady  countenance  beside 
French  plate.  Pins  they  had, 
but  they  would  not  sell  nowa- 
days alongside  the  Birmingham. 
In  their  haste  to  escape,  the  la- 
dies left  behind  them  many  to- 
kens of  disturbed  toilets,  with 
the  usual  variety  of  vanity-ware. 
Some  of  their  rings,  pins,  brooch- 
es, and  cameos  have  found  mod- 
em imitators  in  modem  art,  and 


ages.  Forks  are  a modem  invention,  the  Ro- 
mans preferring  their  fingers,  as  they  did  also  to 
recline  at  table,  in  a scantiness  of  clothing  quite 
the  reverse  of  modem  ideas  of  a dinner  toilet. 

In  a rich  commercial  town,  as  Pompeii  un- 
doubtedly was,  one  would  expect  to  find  more 
treasure  in  coin,  especially  as  paper  currency 
was  unknown,  than  as  yet  has  proved  the  case. 
Occasionally  a secret  deposit,  which  has  remain- 
ed intact  for  a period  long  beyond  the  desires 
of  the  owner  when  he  laid  it  by  against  a rainy 
day,  rewards  the  modem  explorer.  In  one 
house,  near  the  Forum,  the  workmen  were 
astonished  by  a shower  of  gold  coins,  fifty-six 
in  number,  as  large  and  bright  as  new  half 
eagles,  which  tumbled  from  a chink  in  the  wall. 
These  were  soon  after  followed  by  a pile  of  sil- 
ver money,  consolidated  by  heat  into  one  mass, 
and  a silver  spoon.  But  there  are  evidences 
that  Pompeii  was  explored  before  the  lava  which 
covered  it  had  cooled.  It  was  not  so  deep  as 
now  by  several  feet,  as  succeeding  eruptions 
have  deposited  over  it  successive  strata.  In 
one  spot,  some  twelve  feet  above  the  pavements, 
several  skeletons  were  found,  with  money,  jew- 
els, and  plate,  which  they  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining, but  their  avarice,  prompting  them  to 
longer  search,  had  caused  them  to  fall  victims 
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to  the  mephitic  gases  which  arose  from  the  then 
smoking  mass. 

The  roofs  of  Pompeii  were  in  general  flat, 
and  of  wood;  consequently,  they  were  either 
crushed  in  or  set  on  Are  by  the  hot  stones  and 
ashes.  The  accumulated  soil  on  top  of  the 
buildings  supports  a young  growth  of  trees,  and 
is  occupied  by  a farm.  The  process  of  disin- 
terment is  so  slow — a few  men  and  carts  only, 
at  the  annual  cost  of  less  than  a thousand  dol- 
lars, being  employed — that,  at  the  present  rate, 
centuries  must  elapse  before  the  entire  city  is 
uncovered.  In  the  mean  while,  a goodly  por- 
tion of  the  unprotected  parts  must  fall  into  irre- 
deemable ruins.  It  could  be  easily  exposed  in 
one  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a spec- 
ulation, if  the  sale  of  antiquities  were  allowed, 
it  would  be  profitable  to  hasten  operations.  The 
parts  yet  unexplored — nearly  three  quarters  of 
the  town — promise  well.  Though  the  Neapol- 
itan government  protract  their  work  to  a degree 
that  puts  every  antiquarian  heart  into  a fever  of 
impatience,  yet  what  it  does  is  thoroughly  done. 
The  streets  and  buildings  are  restored  to  a de- 
gree of  cleanliness  which  would  gladden  the 
hearts  of  the  dainty  Pompeians  to  witness ; the 
dilapidated  parts  of  sufficient  interest  to  war- 
rant preservation  are  sufficiently  repaired  to 
prevent  farther  injury  from  the  weather,  and 
every  work  of  art  that  can  not  be  removed  to 
the  museum  is  securely  roofed  in  and  placed  un- 
der guardianship.  But  they  do  not  do  enough. 
One  of  the  best  mansions  should  be  restored  to 
its  condition  as  it  stood  previous  to  its  inthrall- 
ment.  This  could  be  done  by  causing  the  Mu- 
sco  Borbonico  to  disgorge  some  of  its  superflu- 
ous wealth  of  antiquity.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  restore  the  luxurious  Sallust’s  house  or 
Diomedes’s  villa  to  its  actual  condition  of  furni- 
ture, ornament,  and  arrangement,  as  they  existed 
when  their  title-deeds  were  in  their  builders* 
hands.  What  correct  ideas  might  we  not  then 
possess  of  the  home-life  of  the  Roman  gentle- 
man ! The  public  buildings  are  more  interest- 
ing as  they  are,  but  a perfect  Roman  house  would 
be  a gem  of  antiquity.  So  far  from  entertaining 
an  enterprise  of  this  sort,  the  King  of  Naples 
seems  to  regard  Pompeii  as  a play-house  for  roy- 
alty. Houses  which  give  evidence  of  being  rich 
in  spoil  are  uncovered  only  to  a certain  depth, 
and  kept  until  a royal  visitor  arrives.  The  King 
of  Naples  makes  up  a party,  and  the  work  is 
finished  for  its  amusement.  I believe  he  pre- 
sents his  visitor  with  whatever  is  found;  but 
that  he  is  mean  enough  to  republican  sovereigns 
like  myself,  I can  testify.  On  approaching  the 
street  where  exploration  was  in  progress,  a sol- 
dier watched  me  as  closely  as  if  I had  myself 
been  a disinterred  Pompeian  preparing  to  sene 
on  him  notice  of  a writ  of  ejectment.  There 
were  human  bones,  broken  amphorae,  charred 
wood,  pottery,  and  other  tokens  of  discovery  ly- 
ing about.  They  had  just  disclosed  a massive 
doorway,  on  which  the  owner’s  name  was  as 
fresh  as  if  written  but  that  momiug.  Above 
was  a window  and  burned  beams.  The  carts 
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were  taking  off  the  mingled  charcoal  and  ashes, 
and  throwiug  it  away  outside  of  the  walls.  I 
picked  up  a morsel  of  the  charcoal  no  bigger 
than  a walnut.  The  w ood  was  so  perfectly  car- 
bonised that  it  left  not  a particle  of  grit  to  the 
taste,  and  it  was  as  easily  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
as  sugar.  The  soldier  saw  my  motion,  rushed 
forward  and  seized  the  remnant  I had  not  taken, 
roughly  telling  me  that  I must  not  so  much  as 
touch  even  a cinder  in  Pompeii.  IIow  1 was  to 
avoid  that  when  the  entire  soil  was  ashes,  be 
did  not  condescend  to  explain,  but  eyed  me  like 
a lynx,  for  fear  I should  take  another  taste.  It 
may  be  that  Pompeian  charcoal  has  a market 
value  at  Naples.  His  Majesty  sells  the  old  lead 
and  bronze,  and  why  not  the  charcoal  ? Up  to 
that  time  I had  not  thought  of  picking  up  a 
souvenir.  Soon  after,  however,  finding  a pretty 
specimen  of  mosaic  pavement,  I put  it  into  my 
pocket,  and,  knowing  the  house  whence  it  came, 

I am  prepared  to  account  for  the  same  to  the 
lawful  heirs  whenever  they  shall  calL 

I took  more  pleasure  in  examining  the  pri- 
vate than  the  public  buildings.  The  former 
told  of  individual  life,  while  the  latter  gave  only 
general  ideas  common  to  all  nations.  It  was 
pleasant  to  speculate  upon  the  supposed  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  departed  families  from  the 
traces  of  their  every-day  existence  that  the  cra- 
ter had,  as  it  were,  embalmed  for  all  time.  In 
one  of  the  shops  attached  to  Pansa’s  house  there 
is  a Latin  cross  of  stucco  in  bas-relief.  May  this 
not  indicate  that  the  proprietor  was  a Naz&rene, 
a disciple  of  Jesus,  whom  perhaps  he  had  seen 
and  heard  while  on  a commercial  visit  to  Judea? 
Perhaps  he  had  received  his  faith  from  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  w'hen  he  disembarked  at  Pu- 
teoli  I This  cross  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
it  is  in  company  with  the  usual^svmbols  of  hea- 
then mythology,  as  if  the  convert  cither  feared 
the  popular  opinion  too  much  to  banish  them 
altogether  from  bis  house,  or  he  was  superstl- 
tiously  inclined  to  try  the  efficacy  of  both  opin- 
ions. 

I entered  one  house  which  I am  positive  be- 
longed to  an  old  maid  of  the  most  precise  order. 

It  was  a real  bijou.  Every  thing  was  on  a Lili- 
putian  scale.  The  mosaic  pavements,  paintings, 
and  marble  were  all  neatly  beautiful.  The  gar- 
den was  not  much  larger  than  a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, yet  it  contained  statues,  fountains, 
urns,  and  ornaments  of  great  variety,  all  well 
executed  and  tastefully  arranged.  The  chapel 
looked  like  a baby-house,  and  as  if  got  up  to 
play  at  religion.  Whoever  owned  these  prem- 
ises evidently  enjoyed  them,  and  found  their  all 
of  life  within  their  diminutive  precincts. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  house,  both  for 
dimensions  and  grandeur,  is  that  commonly 
called  the  House  of  the  Quaestor.  In  extent 
and  richness  of  ornament  it  is  almost  a palace, 
occupying  a space  of  about  one  hundred  feet 
deep  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  front.  It  was 
particularly  rich  in  paintings:  among  them, 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  Medea  medita- 
ting the  murder  of  her  children,  given  with  much 
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feeling  and  rigor.  In  the  garden,  leaning  against 
the  wall  of  the  colonnade,  are  rows  of  wine-jars, 
just  as  they  were  placed  in  the  year  79  to  re- 
ceive the  vintage.  The  columns  and  pilasters 
are  coated  with  the  most  beautiful  stucco,  firm 
as  stone,  and  highly  polished,  and  as  perfect  to- 
day as  if  fresh  from  the  finisher’s  hands.  On 
one,  some  idler  of  taste  has  scratched,  with  a 
hard  instrument,  a well-executed  drawing,  and 
written  beneath  an  inscription  in  Greek.  Were 
the  author  to  return,  so  delicately  has  Time 
treated  his  labor,  that  the  long  interval  would 
seem  to  him  but  a yesterday. 

A 44  custode”  cultivates  a portion  of  the  gar- 
den, and  has  fitted  up  one  of  the  many  rooms 
of  this  mansion  for  a dwelling.  He  invited  me 
in,  and  showed  me  quite  a numerous  collection 
of  interesting  fragments  of  the  former  luxury 
which  reigned  in  this  abode.  There  still  exists 
a large  money-chest,  lined  with  brass  and  coated 
with  iron,  partially  decomposed  by  heat.  The 
locks,  handles,  and  ornaments  were  of  bronze. 
A quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin  was  found  in 
it,  but  the  chief  part  had  been  extracted  by  the 
primitive  explorers,  who  calculated  very  nicely 
us  to  its  locality.  They  dug  into  the  adjoining 
chamber,  and,  finding  their  mistake,  pierced  the 
wall  and  cut  into  the  chest,  but  were  unable  to 
reach  all  its  contents.  Probably  it  was  hot 
work,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  dispatch. 

In  the  Pompeian  houses  there  was  none  of 
that  jealous  regard  for  personal  privacy  or  del- 
icacy that  characterizes  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture. This  moral  deficiency  produced  greater 
freedom  of  design  and  arrangement  in  the  suite 
of  rooms,  so  that  their  general  effect  was  much 
superior  to  our  mode  of  building.  One  of  the 
most  saperior  of  the  smaller  houses  is  known  as 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  a whimsical  appellation, 
like  many  others,  without  much  reason.  The 
first  object  that  meets  the  eye  upon  the  thresh- 
old is  a fierce  dog,  in  mosaic,  apparently  in  the 
act  of  springing  upon  the  visitor.  Beneath  is 
the  inscription  44  Cave  Canen” — Look  out  for 
the  dog.  This  mosaic  is  a substitute  for  the 
original,  which  has  been,  removed  to  Naples. 
The  proprietor  was  doubtless  a wag,  who  hit 


upon  this  Irish  welcome  to  his  friends,  or  else 
some  literaiy  lion,  the  Bulwer  or  Longfellow  of 
his  day,  who  thus  delicately  hinted  his  disin- 
clination to  be  bored  by  autograph  hunters  and 
anecdote  collectors.  The  so-called  House  of 
the  Vestals,  which  I believe  to  be  a decided  mis- 
nomer, has  the  ambiguous  inscription  “Salve” — 
Welcome — upon  its  floor.  Its  decorations  are 
not  remarkable,  as  the  name  would  imply,  for 
chaste  conception.  The  paintings  found  in  the 
House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  are  singularly  beauti- 
ful, as  are  also  its  wall-decorations.  A profu- 
sion of  jewels  and  female  ornaments  were  dis- 
covered here  beside  some  skeletons.  The  ex- 
pense upon  mosaic  floors  alone  in  this  and  some 
other  houses  must  have  been  enormous,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  the  art  was  cheaper 
then  than  now,  while  the  execution,  in  general, 
was  much  superior.  The  material  is  the  same 
as  that  now  used  in  the  Vatican  manufactory — 
glass,  of  which  there  are  eleven  thousand  differ- 
ent shades  of  colors.  By  it  the  ancients  gave  the 
the  minutest  features  and  varied  expressions  of 
the  human  countenance  with  wonderful  delicacy 
and  effect.  The  mosaic  of  the  Choragus  in- 
structing the  Actors  was  found  in  the  House  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  As  beautiful  a&  this  is,  it  is 
surpassed  by  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Issus, 
found  in  the  House  of  the  Faun.  Although 
but  a fragment  of  a larger  picture,  it  represents 
twelve  horses,  twenty-two  persons,  and  a large 
war-chariot  of  nearly  life-size.  It  is  executed 
with  great  vigor  and  truth,  giving  a portrait  of 
Alexander  and  his  war-horse  Bucephalus,  be- 
sides Darius  and  his  guards,  the  whole  display- 
ing a knowledge  of  art  in  foreshortening,  draw- 
ing generally,  grouping,  and  the  management 
of  light  and  shade,  but  little  inferior  to  the  best 
modem  works. 

The  House  of  Sallust  recalls  a custom  which 
one  would  suppose  would  have  been  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  The 
family  oratory  represents  the  household  gods, 
or  Lares,  with  a serpent.  These  reptiles  were 
supposed  to  watch  over  the  family.  Their  im- 
ages were  to  the  old  Homans  what  the  cross  is 
to  the  modern  Italian,  endowed  with  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  on  that  account  frequently  painted 
or  placed  on  spots  which  were  desired  to  be  kept 
undefiled,  but  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  much 
better  protects  by  the  simple  notice,  44  Commit 
no  nuisance.”  Whenever  these  tutelary  genii 
did  not  answer  the  expectation  of  their  worship- 
ers, they  were  treated  with  as  little  respect  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  pays  to  his  patron  saint  when 
disappointed  of  his  miraculous  intervention. 
They  were  cursed,  and  kicked  out  of  doors,  to 
make  way  for  new.  This  respect  for  the  ser- 
pent tribe  led  to  their  being  kept  as  pets.  Their 
presence  was  considered  as  a good  omen,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  play  about  the  persons  of 
their  masters,  and  even  eat  from  the  cups  at 
table.  The  ladies  permitted  them  to  coil  around 
their  necks  in  hot  weather  as  a sort  of  animated 
refrigerator.  They  repaid  this  hospitality  by 

keeping  under  other  vermin ; but,  as  no  one 
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killed  them,  they  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  be- 
come, like  other  idols,  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Nothing  bnt  the  frequent  fires  of  antiquity  kept 
them  within  bounds.  With  this  strange  fond- 
ness for  snakes  by  the  most  populous  nation  of 
antiquity,  what  becomes  of  our  cherished  idea 
of  the  natural  enmity  between  the  son  of  man 
and  the  serpent  ? 

In  one  house  was  found  a seated  figure  of 
Jupiter,  with  the  “ nimbus,”  or  glory,  encircling 
his  head,  which  has  since  been  borrowed  by  tHb 
Romanists  for  their  crucifixes  and  saints.  His 
figure  is  not  unlike  the  bronze  St.  Peter  at 
Rome,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  an 
apostate  pagan  idol.  Two  houses  possess  large 
fountains,  quite  unique  in  their  character.  They 
are  incrusted  with  colored  glass,  blue  being  the 
chief  hue,  and  divided  into  pretty  patterns  by 
sea-shells,  which  look  as  if  freshly  gathered. 
The  ornaments  consist  chiefly  of  aquatic  plants 
or  birds ; but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  more 
odd  than  pleasing. 

Notwithstanding  that  Pompeii  abounded  in 
objects  of  luxury,  the  shops  were  small  and 
mean,  in  which  respect  they  were  not  unlike 
those  of  modem  Italian  cities.  The  front  was 
open  to  the  street,  with  the  exception  of  a broad 
counter  of  stone.  The  open  space  was  closed 
at  night  by  sliding  shutters.  Pompeii  was 
celebrated  for  its  preparation  of  a fish-pickle 
called  garum,  made  of  the  entrails  of  mack- 
erel soaked  in  brine.  The  best  sold  for  twenty- 
dollars  a gallon.  The  cash  system  in  general 
prevailed,  if  we  may  believe  the  weights,  which 
were  sometimes  inscribed  Erne,  “Pay;”  and 
on  others,  “ You  shall  have  no  credit.”  Some 
of  the  counters  still  bear  the  traces  of  custom 
in  the  stains  made  by  wet  glasses.  The  Ro- 
mans cooled  their  wines  in  snow,  and  also  boiled 
them — a taste  which,  not  having  survived  their 
nation,  was  a medical  caprice,  that,  like  “ cod- 
liver  oil,”  lived  out  only  its  day,  and  then  died. 
Vomits  were  publicly  sold  as  preparations  to  din- 
„ ing  out,  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
viands  to  be  consumed  being  a desideratum  of 
Roman  epicures.  Cooked  eggs,  bread  stamped 
with  the  baker’s  name  and  its  quality,  olives  in 
oil  which  still  burned  well,  money  in  tills,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  manufactured  articles,  have  been 
found  from  year  to  year  in  the  shops.  In  some, 
the  keepers  and  workmen  had  remained  behind 
until  the  last  moment,  and  perhaps  left  but  to 
perish  a little  farther  on.  In  one  place  we  see 
marble  partially  sculptured,  with  the  pattern  ly- 
ing by  the  block ; in  another  shop,  the  resin  still 
remained  in  the  pot  where  it  had  been  recently 
boiled,  and  the  sculptor’s  tools  were  scattered 
over  the  floor.  In  the  former  there  is  the  long, 
Gliding  mark  of  a trowel  on  fresh  mortar,  as  if 
the  workman  had  just  given  the  outer  stroke, 
and  had  fled  too  precipitately  to  complete  the 
inner,  which  brings  the  whole  to  a level.  A 
house  connected  with  the  medical  faculty  yield- 
ed more  than  forty  surgical  instruments,  some 
of  which,  in  modem  science,  have  no  use,  while 
others  are  almost  foe-similes  of  those  of  to-dny. 
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I saw  some  apparently  constructed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Caesarean  operation,  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  recent  surgery. 

The  bakeries  are  so  little  injured  that  the  corn- 
mills  and  ovens  could  be  put  into  use  again  at 
once. 

Just  inside  the  Herculaneum  Gate  there  is 
a post-house  established  by  Augustus.  The 
bones  of  horses  and  remains  of  carriages  were 
found  in  the  stables.  Outside  the  gate  is  the 
general  inn.  By  an  inhospitable  law,  the  only 
ancient  municipal  regulation  which  the  King 
of  Naples  still  enforces,  strangers  were  forbid- 
den to  sleep  within  the  city  limits.  The  re- 
mains of  a mother  and  four  children,  which  she 
had  vainly  attempted  to  shelter  from  the  fiery 
shower,  were  found  in  the  court-yard.  They 
were  interlocked  in  mutual  embrace,  and,  from 
the  quantity  of  rich  jewelry,  including  pearl 
pendants  of  great  value,  found  with  them,  must 
have  been  of  the  wealthier  class. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  public  build- 
ings in  so  small  a town  astonishes,  in  particular, 
the  American  traveler,  who  seldom  finds  any 
thing  worth  noticing  for  architectural  beauty  at 
home  in  cities  of  much  greater  extent  than 
Pompeii.  Bnt  the  Roman  citizen  found  his 
pleasure  abroad;  his  home  was  in  public;  be 
was  content  to  sleep  in  an  unfurnished  closet, 
w ithout  other  aperture  than  the  door,  and  w hich 
he  rarely  entered  except  at  night,  provided  the 
splendor  of  public  edifices  and  the  profusion  of 
public  amusements  compensated  him  for  his 
domestic  deficiencies.  It  was,  therefore,  no 
slight  penalty  that  Nero  inflicted  upon  the  Pom- 
peians when  he  condemned  them  to  two  years’ 
interdiction  of  gladiatorial  games  on  account  of 
a bloody  fray  which  they  had  engaged  in  with 
their  neighbors  of  Nuceria.  This  was  in  the 
year  a.d.  59. 

There  are  two  theatres  in  good  preservation, 
the  comic  and  tragic,  capable  of  holding  about 
eight  thousand  persons,  which  is  a large  pro- 
portion out  of  a town  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
souls.  The  performances  were  in  the  open  air, 
there  being  no  roof.  Formerly  the  Romans 
stood.  The  state  was  considered  in  danger 
from  encroaching  effeminacy  when  seats  were 
introduced  in  places  of  amusement.  A greater 
storm  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  accompanied  the 
first  spreading  of  awnings  to  protect  the  audi- 
ences from  the  sun  than  did  the  first  raising  of 
umbrellas  in  the  days  of  James  I.  in  London, 
so  reluctantly  do  we  fall  into  even  new  comforts 
when  opposed  by  old  prejudices.  We  general- 
ly, in  the  pride  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
conceive  that  to  have  been  the  first  appearance 
of  umbrellas  on  the  European  stage ; whereas 
I noticed  on  Grecian  vases  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  old  very  well  painted  para- 
sols and  umbrellas,  which  certainly  proves  their 
existence  in  Italy  ns  early  as  the  foundation  of 
Rome. 

The  seat s of  honor  were  near  the  stage.  Each 
class  increased  its  distance  as  it  diminished  in 
rank,  until  the  plebeian  crowd  filled  all  the  np- 
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per  rows  of  seats.  BeJdnd  them,  in  the  galler- 
ies, were  placed  the  women,  and  near  them  the 
police;  a regulation  which  gives  no  favorable 
idea  of  the  gallantry  of  the  male,  or  the  morals 
of  the  fair  sex.  Two  of  the  chairs  used  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  theatres  have  been  found. 
They  are  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver,  and  of  a 
finish  so  beautiful  and  accurate  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  thing  in  modern  art  to  sur- 
pass them. 

Near  the  theatres  is  the  pretty  little  temple 
of  Isis,  in  such  good  preservation  as  to  be  a tell- 
tale of  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  Deity. 
The  priests  were  dining  when  the  eruption  took 
place.  Several  died  beside  their  meaL  One 
endeavored  to  hew  his  way  with  an  ax  through 
a solid  stone  wall ; another  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt to  fly  with  treasure  snatched  in  haste 
from  the  shrine.  The  oracular  responses  of  the 
idol  all  find  their  clow  here,  so  it  is  generally 
believed,  in  the  secret  stairs  opening  behind  the 
niche  for  the  statue,  which  gave  ample  space 
for  a concealed  priest  to  counterfeit  the  sup- 
posed voice  of  his  goddess.  But  there  was  no 
more  priestly  jugglery  in  this  pagan  temple  than 
is  practiced  yearly  in  a Christian  church  in  Na- 
ples. The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  is  as  much 
a falsehood  as  was  the  voice  of  Isis.  Nor  do 
I believe  that  her  priesthood  were,  in  general, 
worse  in  morals  than  those  Homan  friars  who 
have  continued  their  practices  under  another 
name.  Both  devoted  themselves  to  celibacy; 
both  shaved  their  heads;  both  mortified  their 
flesh  by  coarse  apparel,  bare  feet,  and  fasting; 
and  both  pledged  themselves  to  pass  their  vigils 
in  devotion,  and  their  lives  in  chastity.  To 
continue  the  comparison,  both,  while  sincere 
, in  their  self-mortification,  obtained  credit  and 
power,  and  both  diminished  in  reputation  as 
hypocrisy  and  avarice  took  the  place  of  their 
ostensible  virtues.  The  heathen  priest  was  the 
parent  of  the  modern  monk. 

The  similarities  between  pagan  forms  and 
Christian  rites  in  Italy  prove  that,  with  the 
common  religious  mind,  more  power  lies  in  the 
ceremony  than  in  the  confession.  Kites  that 
have  long  been  considered  as  necessary  for  sal- 
vation are  slow  in  dying  out,  though  reason  and 
revelation  may  point  to  purer  faiths  and  more 
consistent  forms.  Were  a Pompeian  to  awake 
in  Naples,  he  would  find  much  to  remind  him 
of  his  old  belief : altars,  images,  offerings,  and 
lamps  in  the  public  streets,  as  he  left  them  at 
Pompeii,  constituting  a shrine  at  every  conspicu- 
ous corner.  The  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  the 
fonts  in  the  churches,  sacred  candelabra,  the 
burning  of  incense,  display  of  sacred  vessels, 
and  the  contribution-box,  he  was  accustomed 
to  witness  in  his  own  temples.  These  would 
create  no  more  surprise  than  would  the  power 
of  the  priestffood  and  pomp  of  religious  proces- 
sions. The  multiplicity  of  sacred  images,  the 
numerous  altars,  a queen  of  heaven,  with  an 
apparent  plurality  of  gods,  would  remind  him 
of  his  oqrn  populous  mythology.  In  short, 
while  ^regret  i absence  of  his  favorite 
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games,  he  would  doubtless  approve  the  disap- 
pearance of  animal  sacrifice,  and  consider  the 
change  of  rites  from  the  exterior  of  a noble 
temple,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled  people,  to 
the  interior  of  a gayly-decorated  church,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  about  which  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  quarrel.  So  long  as  he  kept 
clear  of  doctrine,  he  would  probably  consider 
that  the  religious  world  was,  after  all,  not  much 
out  of  its  old  track. 

Most  of  the  temples  are  upon  or  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Civil  Forum,  which  was 
the  c'entral  point  of  business  and  magnificence. 

Here  are  the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  statues, 
or  rather  their  pedestals — for  the  statues  are  re- 
moved to  Naples — of  the  eminent  men  who  had 
deserved  well  of  the  colony.  The  stately  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  occupies  its  northern  extremity. 

It  was  in  process  of  reparation  from  the  ravages 
of  the  earthquake  of  the  year  63  when  over- 
whelmed in  the  destruction  of  79.  In  it  were 
kept  the  public  archives.  Opposite  stands  the 
Basilica,  or  Court  of  Justice,  with  its  subterra- 
nean prison.  On  either  side  are  numerous  pub- 
lic buildings  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  the 
whole,  even  in  ruins,  forming  a rare  coup  cTccil 
of  architectural  interest.  One  of  the  finest  of 
these  buildings  is  the  Chalcidicum,  built  by  the 
priestess  Eumachia,  at  her  own  expense,  as  a 
washing-place  for  the  magisterial  and  priestly 
robes.  In  fact,  it  is  an  immense  shallow  basin 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  furnished  with  scour- 
ing-blocks  of  the  same  material  and  an  aqueduct 
for  the  supply  of  water,  constituting  probably 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  wash-tub  in  ex- 
istence. The  position  chosen  for  an  edifice  of 
this  character,  in  the  centre  of*  the  town,  is 
singular,  but  its  beauty  would  justify  an  even 
more  conspicuous  locality.  It  is  in  such  per- 
fect repair  that  it  could  give  scrubbing-room  to 
a regiment  of  washwomen  without  other  delay 
than  to  turn  on  the  water.  A portico,  support- 
ed by  exquisitely  wrought  Corinthian  columns 
of  Parian  marble,  surrounded  this  basin,  but 
the  columns  have  been  taken  away.  A statue 
of  Eumachia  still  remains,  but  it  is  a copy  of 
the  original,  which  has  gone  to  Naples.  On 
the  same  side  of  the  Forum,  toward  the  north, 
stands  the  Pantheon,  as  the  building  is  called 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  big  gods,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Roman  mythology.  The  twelve  ped- 
estals for  their  statues  still  remain,  but  the 
gods  have  departed  both  the  earth  and  faith  of 
mankind.  The  priesthood  that  waited  upon 
them  must  have  been  a jolly  set,  judging  from 
the  paintings  still  remaining  in  their  refectory, 
which  are  in  every  way  provocative  of  gustatory 
ideas.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
so  rich  and  hospitable  as  to  often  feast  their 
fellow-citizens,  in  which  case  they  must  have 
been  the  most  popular  of  the  ancient  clergy. 
Perhaps  the  building  was,  notwithstanding  its 
sacred  character,  but  a superior  kind  of  restau- 
rant, for  which  its  position  admirably  adapted 
it.  The  debris  of  many  dinners  was  found  in 
a sink  in  its  court-yard,  which  shows  that  the 
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appetites  of  the  Pompeians  held  good  to  the  last 
moment. 

Passing  from  this  building,  I entered  the  law- 
yer’s court  by  deeply-worn  steps,  which  told  of 
the  tread  of  many  busy  feet  in  the  days  of  Cic- 
ero. The  stiff  marble  pulpit,  from  which  so  much 
eloquence  and  chicanery  had  issued,  and  before 
which  had  stood  so  many  beating  hearts,  pulsa- 
ting with  selfish  or  generous  interests,  as  the 
orator  touched  the  human  chords  of  wrong  or 
right,  wore  an  impressive  stillness.  Not  even 
the  hum  of  an  insect  disturbed  the  intense  soli- 
tude of  that  sepulchre  of  law.  Silence  reigned 
supreme.  In  the  intensity  of  the  sunlight  hash- 
ing upon  the  upright  walls,  and  clearness  of  at- 
mosphere overhead,  without  a trace  around  or 
above  me  of  any  living  thing,  I began  to  real- 
ize the  idea  of  the  “last  man.”  Lingering  but 
for  an  instant  on  its  marble  pavement,  I turned 
hastily  away  as  the  thought  intruded,  “What 
would  all  my  fine  sentiment  be  worth,  suppos- 
ing this  to  have  been  only  an  auctioneer’s 
block?” 

A Roman  town  without  a public  bath  would 
have  been  as  strange  an  occurrence  as  a Yankee 
village  without  a meeting-house.  So  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  without  the  discovery  of  any 
building  of  this  character,  that  antiquarians  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  Pompeii,  after  all,  had 
not  contained  an  unwashed  population,  though 
the  private  baths,  the  River  Sarno,  and  the  sea 
which  bathed  its  walls,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
have  kept  all  Campania  clean.  In  1824,  how- 
ever, the  present  baths  were  opened.  Though 
of  a pigmy  extent  compared  with  the  immense 
establishments  of  Rome,  which  were  cities  with- 
in themselves*,  yet  they  are  vastly  superior,  both 
in  size  and  decoration,  to  any  of  modern  times. 
No  considerations  of  modesty  appeared  to  have 
interfered  with  a Roman’s  enjoyment  of  pro- 
miscuous bathing.  To  bathe  was  a primary 
necessity — to  bathe  in  public  was  an  enjoyment 
equivalent  to  the  Opera  of  modern  civilization. 
At  first  men  and  women  bathed  together,  or 
their  baths  were  united.  But  even  Roman  li- 
cense became  scandalized  at  the  results,  and  the 
sexes  were  separated.  Emperors  mingled  free- 
ly in  the  baths  with  the  commonest  citizens. 

It  is  said  of  Hadrian,  that  one  day  seeing  a 
veteran  soldier  rubbing  his  body  against  the 
marble  for  friction,  he  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  employ  the  slaves.  The  soldier  replied  that 
he  was  too  poor.  The  Emperor  immediately 
presented  him  with  two  slaves  and  a sum  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  them.  A few  days  after, 
several  old  men,  who  had  witnessed  the  fortune 
of  their  companion,  attempted  to  attract  the 
Emperor’s  notice  by  using  the  marble  pilasters 
in  lieu  of  crash  towels.  He,  perceiving  their 
drift,  quickly  set  them  at  work  rubbing  each 
other. 

The  bathers  were  usually  scraped  with  bronze 
instruments  called  strigilesy  much  after  the  fash- 
ion of  currying  horses.  This  was  a rough  op- 
eration, as  the  Emperor  Augustus  once  discov- 
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was  anointed  with  oil,  and  upon  coming  out  of 
the  bath,  costly  and  delicate  perfumes  were  lav- 
ishly used.  To  describe  the  entire  operation 
of  a complete  bath  of  a Roman  exquisite  would 
require  a volume.  Every  luxury  of  art  w as  em- 
ployed to  gratify  the  taste,  and  every  means 
which  a sensuous  race  could  invent  was  used 
to  heighten  physical  pleasure.  The  resources 
of  a more  than  Oriental  effeminacy  or  barba- 
rian energy  were  alternately  exhausted  to  stim- 
ulate the  system  to  novel  emotions  of  languid 
or  active  enjoyment,  until  at  lost  the  Roman 
bath,  with  its  libraries,  gymnasiums,  lecture  and 
reading  rooms,  its  museums  of  art,  its  imperial 
magnificence  and  prodigality  of  sensual  attrac- 
tions, became  the  focus  and  the  grave  of  Roman 
life. 

The  Pompeian  baths  were  sufficiently  luxuri- 
ous in  their  way,  and  are  in  such  excellent  pres- 
ervation that  they  might  be  used  to  give  the  trav- 
eler not  only  the  idea,  but  the  fact  of  a clas- 
sical ablution.  It  would  be  something  to  be 
able  to  say  that  one  had  hung  up  his  clothes  on 
the  same  peg  which  had  held  Pliny’s,  or  rubbed 
his  sides  in  the  same  marble  tub  which  had 
held  one  of  the  family  of  Cicero.  That  they 
visited  Pompeii,  and  of  course  the  baths,  is  evi- 
dent from  an  inscription  on  the  architrave  of 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  which  says  that  “Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero,  son  of  Marcus,  erected,  at 
his  own  private  expense,  this  temple  to  Fortuna 
Augusta.”  This  temple  held  a statue  of  Cicero, 
with  a purple-colored  toga.  The  practice  of 
gilding  and  coloring  statuary  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  ancient  sculptors,  and  in  some  cases  may 
have  been  used  with  good  effect.  The  English 
sculptor  Gibson  has  sought  to  revive  this  fash- 
ion. The  result  is,  that  his  experiments  have 
succeeded  in  giving  a waxen  look  to  marble. 

The  more  severe  rule  of  modern  art  is,  that 
sculpture  is  the  legitimate  province  of  form,  and 
not  of  color. 

On  the  wall  of  the  court  of  the  baths  is  the 
following  inscription : “ On  occasion  of  the  ded- 
ication of  the  baths,  at  the  expense  of  Cnseus 
Alleius  Nigidius  Mams,  there  will  be  the  chase 
of  wild  beasts,  athletic  contests,  sprinkling  of 
perfumes,  and  an  awning.  Prosperity  to  Mains, 
chief  of  the  colony.” 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  interior  are  as 
follows:  The  Tepidarium,  or  warm  chamber, 
a large  oblong  hail,  with  an  arched  ceiling, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  bassi-rclievi  in 
stucco.  Along  the  sides  beneath,  and  sup- 
porting a rich  cornice,  are  a range  of  niches, 
divided  by  sculptured  Telamones,  or  male  fig- 
ures tw'o  feet  high,  flesh-colored,  and  with  black 
hair.  The  baskets  upon  their  heads  and  mould- 
ing above  were  gilt.  This  room  is  lighted  by 
a window  two  feet  and  half  by  three,  formerly 
closed  by  movable  panes  of  glass  in  a bronze 
frame.  Some  of  these  panes  were  found  per- 
fect. In  it  still  remains  a beautiful  bronze  b ro- 
sier, seven  feet  long  by  two  and  a half  wide,  used 
for  heating  the  apartment.  The  Calidarium,  or 
hot  chamber,  contains  a spacious  marble  both- 
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Tread  lightly ! On  a soil  like  this,  who  can 
tell  what  lies  beneath  ? The  careless  feet  may 
rudely  press  upon  some  maidens  breast,  and 
crush  an  infant  form.  There  is  a pleasure  in 
speculating  over  the  contents  of  a mine  of  Art 
which  the  search  for  mere  gold  can  not  possess. 
A statue  over  which  \vc  unconsciously  walk  may 
prove  a “ nugget”  of  wealth  to  the  finder,  even 
if  soulless  to  its  beauties.  The  very  dim  be- 
neath bears  sifting.  There  is  gold  to  reward 
the  toil,  and  beauty  to  instruct  the  world.  How 
much  of  actual  treasure  remains  earth-bound  in 
Italy!  Not  many  leagues  from  Pompeii  lies 
buried  A lark*  and  the  plunder  of  Home,  Gold 
and  silver  keep  well  in  the  grave.  The  treas- 
ure men  lose  their  lives  to  win  mocks  n£  their 
brief  triumphs,  and  lives  to  corrupt  successive 
generations.  The  spoils  of  Jerusalem’s  temple, 
the  seven-branched  golden  candlestick,  for  near- 
ly fifteen  centuries,  with  wealth  untold,  have 
rested  quietly  in  the  sands  of  the  Tiber.  Will 
not  avarice  league  with  art  to  search  for  what 
would  so  well  reward  tho  discovery?  Were 
Italy  half  as  much  dug  over  as  are  the  gold-fields 
of  Australia,  the  product  would,  1 believe,  aston- 
ish even  Cal iforuia  success. 

I reached  the  amphitheatre  and  mounted  its 
walls.  It  is  a buby  amphitheatre  compared  with 
the  Coliseum,  yet  nearly  fifteen  thousand  spec- 
tators could  find  room  within  its  circumference. 
There  are  twenty-four  rows  of  stone  seats  and 
two  tine  corridors. 

The  extreme  length  is  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty feet,  and  the  greatest  breadth  three  hundred 
and  thirty  dive,  the  form  being  oval,  and  the 
whole  in  fine  preservation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  frescoes  Which  once  covered  the  passages, 
and  the  finer  portions  or  facings  of  Stone- work. 
I have  a passion  for  amphitheatres,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  associations  connected  with 
their  symmetry  and  strength.  This  upward 


iug-tub  raised  cm  a pedestal  of  the  same  ma- 
terial The  walls  are  lined  with  hot  air  and 
steam  flues.  A beautiful  marble  basin,  five 
feet  in  diameter,  containing  a fountain  for  boil- 
ing water,  occupies  a niche  at  the  lower  end  of 
this  apartment.  The  Frigidarium,  or  undress- 
ing room,  is  circular,  with  a dome  roof,  in  which 
is  a window  two  feet  eight  inches  high,  and 
three  feet  eight  inches  broad,  once  closed  by  a 
single  pane  of  ground  glass  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  fragments  of  which  lay  on  the 
floor  when  the  room  was  first  opened.  This 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  ancients  not  only 
had  glazed  windows,  but  manufactured  large 
panes  of  glass.  It  contains  also  a spacious  cir- 
cular marble  bath.  Thera  are  fewr  spots  of 
inure  interest  in  Pompeii  than  these  baths1. 

The  amphitheatre  is  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
unexplored  part  of  the  town.  I wandered  slow- 
ly t liit  her,  meeting  on  my  way  two  beggars,  w ho, 
unlike  their  fraternity  in  general,  had  each  a 
gift  of  his  own  to  exercise  besides  the  accus- 
tomed whine  and  promise  of  saintly  blessings. 
The  first  was  lame,  or  pretended  to  be,  but, 
starting  forth  from  behind  a doorway,  he  began 
a most  extraordinary  dance,  on  principles  of  bis 
own,  to  the  tune  of  an  antique  pipe  which  he 
played  himself.  lie  was  the  most  like  an  an- 
tique faun  of  any  living  thing  I had  ever  seen, 
and,  consequently,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
scene.  I gave  him  something,  and  left  him  to 
finish  lu*  performance  in  solitude.  Ascending 
to  the  upper  surface  of  Pompeii,  if  the  soil 
abom  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  the  town  it 
lias  destroyed,  I met  another,  a regular  modem 
interloper,  who  jumped  a Jim  Crow  sort  of  a 
hop  to  a negro  melody,  which  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider just  the  thing  for  a stranger.  Shade  of 
Hercules,  what  a profanation  l I hurried  past 
him  in^ilence,  not  even  bestowing  the  charity 
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springing  of  arch  upon  arch  heavenward,  in 
strong  and  graceful  sweep,  receding  gradually 
from  the  arena,  but  mounting  directly  toward 
the  sky  on  the  exterior,  combines  a grandeur 
of  force  and  beauty  in  a higher  degree  than  any 
other  of  the  architectural  works  of  man.  The 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  indeed  stupendous,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  only  artificial  bulk  and  weight  in 
its  simplest  form.  The  Coliseum,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a noble  triumph  of  art — an  expansion 
of  science  and  strength  which  stamps  the  char- 
acter of  a nation  for  all  time.  It  is  Rome’s 
proudest  medal  to  her  architectural  genius. 
Years  sufficed  to  build  it,  but  centuries  of  de- 
vastation have  been  unable  to  destroy  it.  I 
love,  then,  the  massive  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatres, w ith  their  beautiful  curves  and  lightly- 
poised  arches,  and  have  visited  them  all — Rome, 
Nismes,  Arles,  Verona,  Puteoli,  and  Pompeii — 
W'ith  unfailing  pleasure.  The  last  remains  most 
in  keeping  with  its  original  design.  All  that  is 
to  be  learned  of  their  brutal  purposes  is  here 
apparent — the  arena,  dens,  vomitories,  and  pas- 
sages for  slain  brutes  or  men.  There  would  be 
little  need  of  restoration  should  the  taste  for  hu- 
man slaughter  to  afford  a Roman  holiday  re- 
vive. While  they  commemorate  the  daring  gen- 
ius of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  they  record 
also  their  brutalization  and  inhumanity.  Can, 
however,  the  age  that  tolerated  the  Inquisition 
reproach  the  Romans  for  the  Amphitheatre? 
The  latter  disappeared  before  Christianity, 
though  not  until  Christian  blood  had  soaked 
its  arena.  The  former  sprang  from  so-called 
Christianity,  and  martyred  its  hecatombs,  in 
slow  tortures,  in  the  name  of  a merciful  Saviour. 
We  need  to  recall  such  truths  in  order  to  teach 
us  humility  when  wre  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
Past. 

The  performances  in  these  amphitheatres  of 
a milder  character  stand  unrivaled  in  our  times. 
Elephants  w'ere  trained  to  dance  on  a tight  roj>e 
w'ith  tow  ers  and  riders  on  their  back,  and  other 
feats  equally  wonderful.  Their  jugglery  w as  al- 
most upon  a par  w'ith  Egyptian  miracles. 

The  extent  of  the  disaster  in  the  number  of 
the  dead  was  not  so  great  at  Pompeii  as  to  make 
it  exceed  some  of  our  Western  steamboat  ex- 
plosions, or  other  casualties  which  we  have  so 
ingeniously  contrived  for  sending  our  fellow-cit- 
izens by  scores,  without  warning,  into  eternity. 
Here  the  warning  was  ample.  Those  who  lin- 
gered and  were  lost,  but  a few  hundred  in  num- 
ber, judging  from  the  skeletons  as  yet  found, 
were  probably  the  aged  or  helpless,  the  thief 
who  stopped  to  plunder,  or  the  criminal  whose 
bonds  prevented  his  escape.  Some  doubtless 
perished,  like  the  soldiers,  from  a rigid  sense  of 
duty  or  discipline ; some  from  incredulity  as  to 
the  reality  of  danger;  and  others  from  those  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  self-denial  and  generosity 
which  so  often,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  sanctify 
and  exalt  human  nature.  Selfishness  and  de- 
spair there  W'ere  too,  in  their  most  despicable 
and  brutal  forms,  and  philosophical  curiosity, 
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lieve,  sought  also  to  investigate,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  existence.  Other  great  ca- 
lamities, which  form  epochs,  as  it  were,  in  the 
successive  miseries  of  the  human  race,  become 
fainter  and  fainter  as  they  recede  in  the  vista 
of  time,  till  their  interest  concentrates  in  a brief 
historical  paragraph,  which  instructs  us,  but 
does  not  move.  Pompeii,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a perpetual  reminiscence  of  the  actual  fears, 
struggles,  and  horror  which  attended  its  final 
doom. 

The  hopelessness  and  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  August,  A.r>.  7fJ,  with 
all  its  agonies,  crimes,  and  virtues,  is  touching- 
ly before  us.  We  see  the  deserted  house,  the 
forsaken  temple,  the  coveted  treasure,  the  jewel 
spared  during  eighteen  centuries  of  death  to  its 
fair  owner,  the  paintings,  gifts  of  friendship  and 
tokens  of  taste,  and  all  the  evidences  of  a domes- 
tic life  as  dearly  prized  as  our  own,  left  as  if  the 
owmer  had  but  stepped  out  to  see  a neighbor; 
shops  filled  w'ith  merchandise,  but  empty  of  cus- 
tomers; the  labor  of  the  mechanic  interrupt- 
ed, and  destined  never  to  receive  the  finishing 
stroke ; kitchens  that  arc  tell-tales  of  domestic 
economy  and  luxurious  extravagance;  the  nar- 
row', tomb-like  cells  assigned  to  slaves,  bespeak- 
ing  a servitude  W’orse  than  the  modern  African ; 
in  short,  every  thing  that  goes  to  make  up  act- 
ive human  existence,  even  to  the  forms  of  man- 
hood, beauty,  and  infancy,  impressed  upon  the 
solid  lava,  disclosing  the  very  features  w orn  un- 
til the  last  hour  of  life — all  these,  and  more, 
which  Pompeii  has  yielded  up  to  the  present 
generation,  bring  vividly  back  to  the  heart  the 
hour  and  story  of  her  fiery  burial. 

Retracing  my  steps  through  the  modem  farm, 

I strolled  once  more  along  the  street  of  tombs 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  Herculaneum. 

The  old  city  of  the  dead  was  but  a continuation 
of  the  old  city  of  the  living ; there  was  not  even 
a dividing  line;  sepulchre  and  domestic  roof 
are  intermingled.  This  familiarity  with  death 
w'as  common  among  the  Romans.  They  entered 
or  left  their  paternal  cities  through  long  lines  of 
ancestral  monuments,  reminding  them  of  glories 
won  and  honors  conferred  by  past  generations, 
which  in  time  might  also  become  their  own. 

These  tombs  are  no  vulgar  graves,  but  have  a 
cheerful  look  of  elegance,  as  if  intended  more 
to  please  the  eye  of  the  living  than  to  secure 
the  dead.  Indeed,  the  Romans  could  have  had 
none  of  the  unpleasant  ideas  which  modems 
have  in  connection  with  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
parted. They  feared  no  grave-yard  odors  or 
fearful  sights  of  mouldering  humanity,  for  the 
simple  process  of  burning  corpses  secured  them 
equally  against  contagion  and  repulsive  associa- 
tions. The  funerals  took  place  at  night,  with 
great  pomp  and  the  burning  of  torches.  This 
practice,  in  all  its  essential  particulars,  is  still 
continued  at  Rome,  the  body,  richly  dressed  and 
covered  with  flow'ers,  being  borne  on  an  o[*n 
litter  through  the  streets.  The  modem  phrase, 
to  receive  the  dying  breath,  is  become  a poetical 
expression  of  attendance  on  tho  d^iw^;  but 
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among  the  Romans  it  hod  a practical  significa- 
tion. The  nearest  relative  bent  over  the  body 
of  the  dying  person  to  inhale  bis  latest  breath, 
fondly  thinking  that  the  principle  of  life  left  the 
body  at  that  instant  by  the  mouth. 

The  ashes  of  the  dead,  being  deposited  in 
urns,  were  placed  in  niches  in  tombs,  which, 
from,  their  resemblance  to  the  arrangement  of 
dove-cotes,  were  called  columbaria . The  Romans 
literally  laid  away  their  ancestors  on  the  shelf. 
This  was  also  an  economical  practice,  for  one 
tomb  could  contain  a great  number  of  urns. 

From  the  tombs  I ascended  the  ancient  walls 
to  look  down  upon  the  city.  In  the  rear  of  the 
House  of  the  Vestals  there  is  a high  tower  in 
fine  preservation.  Passing  from  the  wall  into 
this,  I mounted  to  the  top  to  enjoy  the  land- 
scape. Unroofed  Pompeii,  with  its  marble  col- 
umns and  spacious  court-yards,  lay  glittering  in 
the  sunlight  beneath  me.  If  it  looked  lovely 
then,  what  must  it  have  appeared  when  its 
streets  were  a crowded  mart,  its  port  filled  with 
Oriental  ships,  and  its  public  and  private  houses 
w ere  robed  in  Tyrian  purple  and  glittering  w ith 
gold? 

The  sea  was  as  tranquil  as  in  the  morning, 
writh  its  white  sails  drowsily  hanging  over  its 
surface.  It  glittered  in  the  sinking  sun  as  if 
a diamond  sheet  had  been  dropped  from  the 
Celestial  City.  On  the  farther  horizon  lay  Is- 
chia and  the  headlands  of  that  noble  bay,  repos- 
ing tranquilly  on  the  water  like  floating  Edens. 
To  the  right  w*as  Naples  and  the  intervening 
towrns,  with  their  white  walls,  inclosing  the  land- 
scape as  a setting  of  pearls.  Over  against  me, 
in  dark  shadow,  was  the  ancient  Mons  Lactari- 
us,  with  snow  still  lingering  in  its  northern  crev- 
ices. At  its  base  lies  subterranean  Stabile,  with 
its  rich  villas,  a Roman  Brighton,  buried  under 
the  same  showfer  as  Pompeii.  Modern  Castel- 
lamare  lias  grown  upon  its  site  and  succeeded 
to  its  reputation  as  a watering-place.  A broad 
and  fertile  plain,  barely  moistened  by  the  shrunk- 
en Sarno,  unites  Pompeii  with  Castellamare.  In 
my  rear,  Vesuvius  gradually  swelled  up  from 
the  city  walls,  with  mingled  fertility  and  steril- 
ity, as  the  lava-streams  had  spared  or  buried  its 
cultivated  base.  The  clear  setting  sunlight  sent 
its  illuminating  rays  into  its  inmost  gorges, 
bringing  them,  as  its  were,  close  to  me,  and  re- 
vealing every  secret  character.  Above  all,  the 
diadem  of  that  beauteous  landscape,  brilliant 
with  borrowed  glory,  rose  the  crater  summit, 
abrupt  and  cragged,  but  as  powerful  as  a mount- 
ain of  granite.  A light,  fleecy  vapor  curled 
gently  from  its  mouth,  and  melted  away  lazily 
like  the  smoke  of  an  aristocratic  cigar.  The 
entire  view'  formed  a panorama  on  which  one 
could  not  gaze  his  fill. 

My  eves  ranged  rapidly  from  one  object  to 
another,  but  at  last  became  fixed  on  the  cone 
of  Vesuvius.  The  light,  fleecy  vapor  w*as  suc- 
ceeded by  rich  masses  of  pure  white  cloud. 
These  were  puffed  fast  and  furiously  from  the 
crater,-jike  escaping  volumes  of  high-pressure 
steniC  '0ey  gladly  disappeared  before  a 


light  breeze  which  had  begun  to  stir,  but  before 
they  were  wholly  gone,  a dense  smoke,  of  inky 
blackness,  arose  from  a somewhat  nearer  point 
of  view,  and  mounted  with  great  rapidity  into 
the  sky.  It  soon  reached  an  elevation  of,  I 
should  judge,  nine  thousand  feet,  or  three  times 
the  height  of  Vesuvius;  then  bending,  as  it 
were,  beneath  its  own  weight,  it  flattened  out 
at  the  top  like  a spread  umbrella  or  the  branch- 
es of  an  Italian  pine,  and  cast  a deep  shadow- 
upon  the  mountain  beneath  it.  There  were 
bright  spots  to  be  seen  through  its  gloom,  not 
star-like,  but  lurid.  I could  compare  it  to  no- 
thing but  to  the  tree  of  evil,  with  its  infernal 
fruit  shot  up  from  hell,  as  an  omen  of  coming 
woe  to  men.  Pluto  was  preparing  to  visit  the 
earth  amidst  wonders  and  ruin.  This  strange 
apparition  at  length  slowly  sank  again  into  the 
crater. 

I had  been  so  occupied  writh  the  mountain 
that  I had  quite  forgotten  to  look  toward  the 
city.  Turning,  however,  as  the  cloud  gradually 
subsided,  I saw  the  inhabitants  gazing  in  awe 
and  perplexity  upon  the  phenomenon.  While 
they  looked,  lightnings  began  to  play  through 
the  sky.  There  was  no  thunder,  though  their 
flashes  wrere  so  intense  as  to  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  The  colossal  statue  of  Ju- 
piter, fronting  his  temple  on  the  Forum,  was 
shivered  to  pieces,  and  one  of  the  Augustals, 
passing  at  the  time,  was  crushed  to  death  be- 
neath the  falling  fragments.  A cry  of  horror 
reached  my  ears.  By  an  instinctive  impulse, 
each  citizen  seemed  to  accept  the  omen  as  the 
death-warning  to  their  town  and  race. 

The  stillness  that  succeeded  to  the  cloud  and 
lightnings  was  awful.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
were  as  still  as  if  carved  in  marble.  To  me  it 
appeared  as  if  all  nature  w as  holding  its  breath 
in  terror  of  coming  annihilation.  The  very  air 
seemed  extinct,  and  all  life,  anticipating  its 
doom,  lay  spell-bound  in  silence.  The  feeling 
of  passive  horror  was  too  intense  to  last  long. 
Action,  although  no  one  knew  what  to  do  or 
where  to  fly,  became  a relief.  *The  w ild  animals 
in  their  cages  at  the  amphitheatre  alternately 
moaned,  and  sulked,  and  flew  into  paroxysms 
of  fierceness.  Their  instincts  foreboded  strange 
dangers,  and  their  captivity  turned  their  fear 
into  rage;  but  their  keepers  wrere  too  much  in- 
terested in  consulting  their  own  safety  to  think 
of  the  brutes  in  their  charge.  Already  had  the 
amphitheatre  been  cleared  of  its  spectators,  who 
had  eome  up  from  Noceria,  Stabioe,  and  even 
Herculaneum,  to  witness  the  games.  They  now 
hurried  toward  their  homes  with  a feeling  that 
Pompeii  wras  fated  to  destruction. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants,  believing  that  a re- 
currence of  earthquakes,  such  as  desolated  Cam- 
pania twelve  years  before,  was  about  to  take 
place,  sought  security  in  precipitate  flight.  Some 
took  to  the  shipping,  and,  putting  off  at  once, 
escaped.  Others  tried  their  chariots ; but  the 
earth  now  began  to  move  to  and  fro,  and  even 
up  and  down,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  that 
the  horses  were  either  thrown  down  or  paralyzed 
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with  fright.  To  increase  the  confusion,  intense 
darkness  obscured  every  thing.  Pompeii  and 
the  whole  country  became  like  a closet  shut 
against  all  light.  No  one  knew  which  way  to 
turn.  The  cric9  and  struggles  were  terrible  to 
hear;  lost  children  were  calling  upon  fond  par- 
ents who  were  unable  to  help.  The  weak  were 
overthrown.  Women  vainly  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  men.  Despair  at  last  kept  the  mul- 
titude still,  for  to  move  was  almost  certain  de- 
struction. 

A fiery  light  suddenly  glared  over  the  strange 
spectacle.  Snake-like  flashes  darted  here  and 
there,  imparting  a lurid  glare  to  the  woe-struck 
human  countenances  and  marble  walls.  I felt 
there  was  immediate  danger  for  me  to  remain 
where  I was,  but  I was  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the 
terrible  fascination  of  the  scene.  Yet  all  that 
I had  beheld  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
what  followed. 

The  flashes  of  light  ceased  to  play  about  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Instantly  a mighty  crash 
was  heard,  as  if  the  mountain  had  split  in  twain. 
The  very  sea  roared  with  pain.  Heavy  thun- 
derings  muttered  and  rolled  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  earth,  and,  passing  up,  burst  into  the  air  with 
the  noise  of  an  exploded  world.  The  mount- 
ain was  indeed  rent  in  twain.  Every  building 
in  the  city  trembled  to  its  foundations ; walls 
were  split,  and  statues  overthrown  by  the  con- 
cussion. The  tower  where  I was  for  a few  sec- 
onds reeled  like  a drunken  man,  but  settled 
again  on  its  base  without  much  damage.  High 
into  the  air,  higher  even  than  the  cloud-tree 
rose,  shot  up  burning  stones,  flames,  and  ashes 
all  fire,  a terrific  shower  of  destruction.  Some 
of  the  stones  were  immense  masses  of  red-hot 
rock,  which,  striking  against  each  other  in  their 
rapid  ascent,  burst  into  myriads  of  pieces,  scat- 
tering fire  and  light  in  all  directions.  Fortu- 
nately, in  falling,  they  did  not  reach  as  far  as 
the  city. 

A new  and  even  more  horrible  enemy  had 
appeared  at  the  same  time,  but  which,  so  taken 
up  was  I with  the  grandeur  of  the  exploding 
masses  of  stone,  I had  not  immediately  noticed. 
Through  the  rent  in  the  mountain  a stream  of 
viscid,  red-hot  liquid  rock  flowed  steadily  out, 
rapidly  making  its  way  toward  the  sea,  enlarg- 
ing in  depth  and  breadth  at  every  foot  of  its 
progress.  This,  then,  was  the  real  demon  of 
destruction  to  which  the  mountain  had  given 
birth.  It  swept  every  living  thing  before  it. 
Forests,  and  even  hills,  melted  at  its  touch, 
swelling  the  fiery  flood,  and  disappearing  slowly 
beneath  it  with  a sullen  plunge,  amidst  violent 
explosions  and  dense  smoke.  Valleys  filled  up ; 
large  rocks  were  floated  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  this  strange  river  like  cork  on  water, 
tossing  and  splashing  about  in  fiery  spray  before 
they  became  lava  themselves.  Some  sank,  and 
were  thrown  high  into  the  air  again,  forming  as 
they  fell  thick  blood-red  whirlpools,  which  boil- 
ed and  bubbled  with  a fierce  sluggishness,  utter- 
ing the  while  strange  bellowings  and  mutterings, 
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mortal  conflict.  The  light  from  this  lava-stream 
shed  a ghastly  glow  over  the  entire  country.  It 
soon  reached  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  farms 
and  villages  w’ere  speedily  in  flames.  I w atched 
its  course  until  it  struck  that  shady  knoll  where 
I had  so  often  passed  the  sultry  summer  hours 
with  my  friend  Plautus  in  his  charming  villa, 
which  in  an  instant  was  a mass  of  smoking  ruins. 

The  stream  now  turned  from  the  direction  of 
Pompeii  and  moved  onward  toward  Hercula- 
neuip. 

Although  this  danger  was  averted  from  Pom- 
peii, another  no  less  destructive  succeeded,  warn- 
ing the  remaining  inhabitants  to  abandon  their 
homes,  which  no  longer  afforded  them  shelter. 

From  my  elevated  position  I could  see  all  that 
occurred,  and  was  near  enough  to  hear  at  times 
the  voices  of  the  multitude  and  recognize  my 
friends.  Showers  of  hot  ashes,  cinders,  and 
even  large  stones  began  to  fall,  obscuring  the 
remaining  light,  and  making  the  sun  appear  as 
if  under  an  eclipse.  The  people  retreated  to 
the  public  porticoes,  but  the  burning  ashes  were 
so  fine  that  they  penetrated  into  the  inmost 
chamber,  and  drove  out  all  who,  until  that  mo- 
ment, had  fancied  that  strong  w^alls  could  pro- 
tect them.  I had  noticed  that  Diomedes  had 
invited  many  of  his  friends  to  take  refuge  in 
the  cellar  of  his  villa,  which  early  in  the  day 
he  had  stored  with  provisions,  believing  that  its 
massive  wralls  and  half-subterranean  position 
would  be  proof  against  the  volcanic  storm.  As 
the  ashes  began  to  penetrate  the  narrow  aper- 
tures, the  male  portion  left  and  made  a despe- 
rate effort  to  reach  the  sea.  A fewT  succeeded, 
but  Diomedes  and  a servant,  bearing  such  treas- 
ures as  he  had  hastily  snatched  up,  were  struck 
dowm  by  a showier  of  stones,  and  must  have  soon 
perished.  I could  hear  Diomedes’s  cries  to  the 
last,  offering  his  entire  wealth  to  any  one  who 
would  aid  him  to  escape.  The  poor  women 
and  children  left  in  the  cellar  could  not  have 
long  survived,  as  its  position  exposed  it  to  the 
first  effects  of  the  terrible  lava-hail,  which  was 
now  accompanied  at  intervals  by  showers  of 
boiling  w'ater  and  sulphurous  masses  of  vapor, 
that  struck  with  immediate  death  every  living 
thing  that  inhaled  it.  I had  some  time  before 
retreated  to  a chamber  of  the  tow*er,  which  still 
afforded  me  a good  view  and  protected  me  from 
4the  immediate  effects  of  the  eruption. 

The  showers  of  boiling  water,  fall  of  burning 
stones,  avalanche  of  ashes,  and  jets  of  mephitic 
gases,  completed  the  climax  of  evils  upon  the 
doomed  city.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  that  had 
sufficient  strength  no  longer  looked  for  shelter 
from  massive  walls,  but  rushed  into  the  streets 
wnth  pillows,  domestic  utensils,  and  even  tables 
tied  upon  their  heads,  to  protect  them  from  the 
falling  masses,  and  made  for  the  port,  where 
there  still  remained  some  vessels.  But  the  sea 
wras  terribly  agitated.  It  ebbed  and  flowed  w ith 
great  rapidity  every  few  minutes,  leaving  the 
fish  stranded  upon  the  shores,  or  sweeping  them 
np  into  the  streets.  There  w*as  now  no  more 
hope  of  safety  on  the  water  than  on  thd  land. 
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The  darkness  also  increased.  Some  of  the  mag- 
istrates ordered  torches  to  be  placed  in  the  pub- 
lic way.  This  afforded  some  relief  to  the  hope- 
less confusion  of  the  hying,  but  individual  panic 
had  now  assumed  too  violent  a stage  to  be  re- 
gardful of  the  public  good.  The  worst  passions 
and  most  selfish  instincts  of  human  nature  had 
come  into  full  play.  Blasphemous  wretches  and 
hardened  criminals,  availing  themselves  of  the 
chaos  of  all  order,  plundered  the  shrines  of  the 
gods,  robbed  the  public  treasuries,  and  pene- 
trated into  private  houses,  snatching  up  the  de- 
serted wealth,  and  stabbing  the  impotent  own- 
ers who  attempted  to  resist.  The  falling  fire 
had  set  many  of  the  wooden  roofs  into  a blaze, 
so  that  Pompeii  was  thus  threatened  with  a 
double  conflagration.  The  plunder  of  the  vil- 
lains in  many  coses  was  the  cause  of  their  death, 
for,  burdened  by  its  weight,  they  but  the  more 
speedily  met  the  fate  which  was  due  to  their 
crimes.  Slaves,  too,  who  had  long  concealed 
the  hatred  which  their  cruel  treatment  inspired, 
turned  upon  their  effeminate  masters,  mocked 
their  tears  and  appeals  for  aid,  or  slew  them 
pitilessly  before  the  eyes  of  their  wives  and 
children,  whom  they  at  length  abandoned  to 
more  lingering  deaths.  I saw  the  rich  widow 
Julia,  as  she  rose  from  the  luxurious  breakfast- 
table  of  Sallust,  aided  by  her  gallant  host,  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  the  Herculaneum  gate. 
With  her  children  she  reached  the  portico  of 
the  inn,  and  there,  fainting  from  fear  and  un- 
wonted effort,  clasped  her  offspring  in  her  arms 
and  calmly  sat  down  to  die.  Sallust  in  vain 
attempted  to  rouse  her  to  farther  exertion.  A 
shower  of  burning  cinders,  more  heavy  than 
common,  drove  him  to  flight,  and  buried  the 
hapless  family  in  their  living  grave.  The  shrieks 
of  the  poor  children  were  appalling.  But,  in 
the  general  terror,  who  could  stop  to  pity  indi- 
vidual torture  ? 

The  Aldile  Pansa  behaved  nobly.  He  assem- 
bled some  of  the  centurions  and  their  soldiers, 
and  inspired  them  with  firmness  to  act  for  the 
general  good.  Never  was  the  power  of  Roman 
discipline  more  heroically  vindicated.  To  the 
latest  moment  the  sentinels  were  changed ; the 
relieved  returned  to  die  in  their  barracks — those 
on  duty,  at  their  posts.  Patrols  sternly  march- 
ed through  the  city,  arresting  and  summarily 
punishing  the  vagabonds  who  were  adding  crime 
to  the  universal  distress.  But  what  could  a few 
self-devoted  soldiers  hope  to  do  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  leagued  together  for  the 
destruction  of  humanity  ? So  long  as  there  re- 
mained a voice  to  command  them,  they  obeyed ; 
when  this  ceased,  they  too  sought  safety  in 
flight,  but  with  most  it  was  too  late. 

The  struggles  of  the  flying  mass  were  fright- 
ful. Parents  fled  from  their  children ; children 
deserted  their  parents ; beauty  appealed  in  vain 
to  strength  for  aid.  Safety,  safety  was  the  uni- 
versal thought.  Numbers  fell  and  were  tram- 
pled upon  by  the  advancing  crowd ; before  they 
could  rise  again,  the  hot  ashes  and  cinders  had 
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buried  them  forever,  and  their  lifeless  forms 
were  trodden  into  shapeless  masses  by  flying 
neighbors  and  kindred.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  utter 
selfishness  of  despair,  there  flashed  out  bright 
examples  of  generous  devotion  that  reconciled 
one  to  human  nature,  and  proved  that,  even  in 
its  darkest  moments,  it  was  instinctive  with  no- 
bleness and  truth.  I saw  the  slave  shelter  his 
master’s  child  in  his  brawny  arms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  excoriated  back,  bared  to  the 
falling  water  and  ashes.  He  reached  a boat  in 
safety  and  put  off  on  the  water.  A young  wo- 
man led  out  an  aged  blind  man,  perhaps  her 
father,  and  piloted  him  a while  slowly  but  surely 
through  the  encumbered  streets.  I soon  lost 
sight  of  them.  Other  examples  there  were  of 
tenderness  and  fidelity;  but  who  could  watch 
individual  progress  to  the  end  in  such  a scene? 

A lion  had  escaped  from  the  amphitheatre.  He 
ran  howling  over  the  scorching  embers,  seeking 
companionship  with  men,  until  at  length,  un- 
able to  endure  the  falling  cinders,  he  crept  into 
a deserted  shop,  and  there  laid  himself  down  to 
die.  But  the  strangest  spectacle  was  a company 
of  Nazarenes,  who,  robed  in  white,  sought  not 
to  escape  from  the  city,  but  marched  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  with  torches  in  hand, 
chanting  hymns  to  their  Deity,  and  proclaiming 
in  doleful  voices  that  “ the  last  hour  of  man  was 
come.” 

None  seemed  to  bestow  a thought  upon  the 
infirm  and  feeble,  but  left  them  to  perish.  Cries 
of  anguish  and  despair  frequently  arose  amidst 
the  burning  buildings  from  these  deserted  vic- 
tims, who  gazed  hopelessly  upon  their  approach- 
ing fate.  Fire  consumed  some ; gases  suffocated 
others;  many  were  covered  with  the  fine  vol- 
canic dust  while  still  gasping  for  breath,  or*  were 
crushed  by  falling  timbers.  Whichever  way  I 
turned  my  eyes,  new  horrors  appalled  them. 

But  I soon  had  to  reflect  upon  my  own  position. 
Could  I escape  ? I hurried  to  each  window  in 
turn.  The  volcanic  shower  increased  in  fury 
and  density.  Pompeii  already  lay  half  still  in 
death.  To  go  out  was  impossible — to  remain 
was  death.  How  I cursed  my  fatal  curiosity.  I 
ran  around  my  narrow  chamber  like  a madman. 

The  hot  cinders  penetrated  by  the  windows  and 
fell  upon  my  flesh.  Heavens ! how  they  slowly 
burned  into  my  body,  cooling  themselves  in  my 
blood!  I choked  for  air.  Thirst  maddened 
me.  Water,  water ; but  one  drop  to  cool  the 
fever  of  my  tongue ! I screamed,  and  fell  sense- 
less upon  the  floor. 

At  this  moment  a hand  touched  me,  and  I — 
awoke.  “ Your  Excellency  will  be  too  late  for 
the  last  train  for  Naples  if  you  slumber  longer 
here,”  said  the  polite  guard.  I slipped  a coin 
into  his  hands,  thanked  him,  stood  a moment 
gazing  upon  disinterred  Pompeii  and  the  quiet 
volcano,  to  satisfy  myself  that,  after  all,  it  was 
but  a dream,  and,  hurrying  off  to  Naples,  speed- 
ily forgot  my  late  sufferings  in  a capital  dinner 
at  the  Caf£  de  TEurope,  which  I take  the  lib- 
erty to  recommend  as  worthy  of  its  name, 

4 □ ngiraMTom  ^ 
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NICARAGUA:  AN  EXPLORATION  FROM 
OCEAN  TO  OCEAN.* 

BY  E.  G.  SQUIER. 

A PLANTATION  of  cacao  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  possessions  in  the  world  for  a man 
of  taste  and  leisure.  It  more  resembles  a beau- 
tiful park,  with  its  broad  walks  running  in  even' 
direction,  than  any  thing  else  to  which  it  can 
be  compared.  The  tree  producing  the  nut,  or 
rather,  bean,  is  known  to  botanists  by  the  gen- 
eric name  Theobroma,  from  the  Greek,  signify- 
ing “ food  for  a god.*  It  seldom  rises  higher 
than  twenty  feet;  its  leaves  are  large,  oblong, 
and  pointed,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  our 
hickory.  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a pale 
red  color.  The  nuts  are  contained  in  large, 
and,  when  ripe,  ruddy-colored  pods,  measuring 
from  four  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  grooved 
or  fluted  like  those  of  a musk-melon.  Some  of 
these  pods  contain  as  many  ns  fifty  nuts.  The 
tree  is  tender,  and  has  to  be  protected  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  without  being  deprived 
of  sufficient  warmth  for  promoting  its  growth 
and  ripening  its  fruit.  This  is  effected  by  shad- 
ing it,  when  young,  with  plantain-trees.  At 
the  same  time  an  crythrina  is  planted  by  its 
side,  which,  by  its  more  rapid  growth,  ultimate- 
ly comes  to  afford  it  every  requisite  protection. 
The  plantain  is  then  cut  down,  and  the  cacao- 
tree  is  fairly  started.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  it  begins  to  bear,  but  it  does  not  reach 
perfection  under  fifteen  years.  The  erythrina 
or  coral-tree,  called  also  Cacao  Madrc,  or  Moth- 
er of  the  Cacao,  attains  a height  of  about  six- 
ty feet,  and  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning 
of  April  throws  out  a multitude  of  flowers 
of  a bright  crimson  color.  At  this  season, 
an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  cacao  planta- 
tions, is  a magnificent  object.  Viewed  from  a 
height,  the  far-stretching  forests  of  crythrina 
present  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  with 
flames. 

The  cacao  is  peculiar  to  America,  where  its 
nut  was  extensively  used  by  the  Indians  before 
the  conquest,  not  only  in  the  composition  of  a 
delicious  and  nourishing  beverage,  but  also  as 
money.  It  is,  in  fact,  still  used  as  a medium 
of  exchange  in  the  markets  of  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Central  America,  where  the  absence 
of  coin  of  a less  value  than  three  cents  makes 
it  useful  in  effecting  small  purchases.  Former- 
ly, and  I believe  still,  two  hundred  nuts  or  kern- 
els were  valued  at  a dollar.  The  cacao  of  Ni- 
caragua has  a proverbial  excellence,  and  has 
always  ranked  as  second  only  to  that  of  Locon- 
usco,  which,  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  was 
a monopoly  of  the  crown.  Its  value,  even  in 
the  country  where  it  is  produced,  is  three  or 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  the  cacao  of 
Guyaquil,  which  is  about  the  only  variety  that 
reaches  the  United  States. 

Great  confusion  exists  in  our  own  country  in 
respect  to  three  similar  names  pertaining  to 
tliree^distinct  products,  viz. : Cocoa,  Cacao , and 
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Coca . The  first  is  the  name  of  a species  of 
palm,  the  nut  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description  as  co<x*i-nut.  Cacao  is  the 
fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  ( Theobroma  oicao),  de- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  Or,  if  the 
erudite  reader  prefers  the  scientific  description 
to  mine,  it  is  “a  large,  coriaceous  capsule,  hav- 
ing nearly  the  form  of  a cucumber,  from  the 
seeds  of  which  the  buttery  and  slightly  bitter 
substance  called  chocolate  is  prepared.”  Fi- 
nally, Coca  is  the  name  given  to  a shrub  (AVy- 
throxylon  coca ) which  grows  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and 
is  to  the  natives  of  those  countries  what  opium 
and  betel  are  to  those  of  Southern  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  thick  and  unctuous,  and  are  eaten 
with  a little  unslucked  lime,  to  give  them  a rel- 
ish. The  Indians  of  the  ptmas  often  subsist 
upon  them  for  several  days  at  a time. 

As  I have  said,  the  cacao-tree  is  so  delicate, 
and  so  sensitive  to  exposure,  that  great  care  is 
requisite  to  preserve  it  during  the  earlier  years 
of  its  growth.  It  commences  to  bear  in  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  continues  productive  for  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years.  Capital  and  time  arc  there- 
fore requisite  to  start  an  estate ; but  once  estab- 
lished, it  is  easily  enlarged  by  annual  additions. 

One  man,  it  is  calculated,  is  able  to  take  care 
of  a thousand  trees,  and  harvest  their  crop.  As 
a consequence,  cacao  estates  are  more  valuable 
than  those  of  sugnr,  indigo,  cotton,  or  cochineal. 

A good  plantation,  with  fair  attention,  will  yield 
an  average  annual  product  of  twenty  ounces  of 
the  nuts  per  tree,  which,  for  one  thousand  tree^. 
equals  twelve  hundred  pounds.  At  the  usual 
market  price  of  $25  the  quintal,  this  would  give 
$300  per  annum  for  each  thousand  trees  and 
each  laborer.  An  estate  is  valued  at  one  dol- 
lar per  tree ; and  as  the  hacienda  de  Bermu- 
dez is  reputed  to  contain  130,000  trees,  its  value 
is  estimated  at  $130,000,  apart  from  the  soil, 
and  its  annual  tettim  at  about  $40,000. 

Indigo  constitutes  another  of  the  staples  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  product  of  this  State  for- 
merly commanded  a higher  price  in  the  Euro- 
pean markets  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Its  production  has  very  much  de- 
clined of  late  years,  and  only  a few  estates,  of 
traditional  celebrity,  ore  kept  up.  There  is  one 
of  these,  which  belonged  to  Don  Jose  I>con 
Sandoval,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Granada. 

It  is  well  known  to  visitors  as  commanding  far 
the  finest  view  of  the  lake  and  adjacent  scenery 
that  can  be  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  city.  It  is,  therefore,  the  favorite  limit  of 
every  evening  }Hiseo,  or  ride.  Of  course  we  oil 
went  there,  not  once  but  often. 

The  house  stands  upon  the  brow  of  a high 
plain,  overlooking  the  rich  alluvial  ground- 
which  lie  between  it  and  the  lake,  and  which 
afford  a charming  variety  of  meadow,  plantation, 
and  forest.  Beyond  these  alluvions,  the  lake 
spreads  away  to  the  high,  distant  shores  of  Chou- 
tales,  and  to  the  peaks  of  Ometcjicc  on  the 
southward.  Looking  inland,  there  rises  the  pur- 
ple mass  of  Moml»acho,  Hanked  by  t.he:golden- 
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It  is  said  that  some  fields  have  been  eat  for  ten 
consecutive  years  without  being  replanted. 

After  the  plants  arc  cut,  they  are  bound  into 
little  bundles,  and  placed  to  soak  in  a large  vat 
of  masonry,  called  the  w steeper  ” (wojadora). 
This  vat  holds  from  one  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand gallons,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  estate.  Boards,  loaded  with  weights,  nrc 
then  placed  upon  the  plants,  and  enough  water 
let  on  to  cover  the  whole,  which  is  now  left  to 
steep  or  ferment.  The  rapidity  of  the  process 
depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  condition  of  the  plant.  Sometimes  it 
is  completed  in  six  or  eight  hours,  but  not  gen- 
erally under  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  The  prop- 
er length  of  time  is  determined  by  the  color  of 
the  saturated  water  ; but  the  great  secret  of  the 
whole  operation  is  to  check  fermentation  at  the 
proper  points,  for  upon  this  depend*  mainly  the 
quality  of  the  product.  Without  disturbing  the 
plant,  the  water  is  drawn  off  into  a lower  vat,  or 
4t  beater”  (notpcadoro\  when  it  is  strongly  and 
incessantly  beaten,  on  the  smaller  estates  with 
paddles  by  hand,  on  the  larger  by  wheels  turned 
by  horse  or  water  power.  Tills  is  continued  un- 
til it  changes  from  the  green  color,  which  it  at 
first  displays,  to  a blue,  and  .unfit  the  coloring 
matter,  or jiowl(f\  shows  a disposition  to  curdle 
or  subside.  This  is  sometimes  hastened  by  the 
Infusion  of  certain  herbs.  It  is  then  til  lowed  to 
settle,  and  the  water  is  carefully  drawn  off.  The 
pulp  granulates,  at  which  time  it  resembles  a 
fine  soft  blue  clay.  It  is  afterward  put  in  brigs  to 
drain,  and  then  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When 
dry,  it  is  assorted  and  packed  in  hide  cities, 
containing  1J>0  pounds  each,  called  e^roons. 
The  quality  has  not  less  than  nine  gradations, 
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colored  cones  of  scoria,  of  which  I have  already 
sptd.on. 

The  indigo  of  Nicaragua  is  obtained  from  an 
indigenous  triennial  plant  ( Indigo fera  disperma ), 
which  is  found  scattered  profusely  all  over  the 
country.  Although  it  attains  its  highest  per- 
fection in  the  richest  soils,  yet  it  will  grow  upon 
any  soil,  ami  is  very  little  affected  either  by 
droughts  or  suj»endmndant  rains.  In  planting 
it,  the  ground  is  perfectly  cleared,  usually  burnt 
over,  and  divided,  by  an  instrument  resembling 
a hoe,  into  little  trenches,  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth,  and  a foot  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  seeds  are  sown  by  hand. 
A bushel  of  seed  answers  for  four  or  five  acres 
of  laud  hi  Nicaragua,  it  is  usually  planted  at 
the  close  of  the  dry  season  in  April  or  May,  anil 
attains  it*  perfection,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facture, in  from  two  and  a half  to  three  months. 
During  this  time  it  requires  to  lie  carefully 
weeded,  to  prevent  any  mixture  of  plant*  that 
might  detract  from  the  quality  of  the  indigo. 
When  green,  the  plant,  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  two  to  three  and  a half  feet, 
closely  resembles  what,  in  the  United  States,  is 
familiarly  known  as  u sweet  clover,”  or  the 
young  and  tender  sprouts  of  the  locust-tree. 

When  the  plants  become  covered  with  a kind 
of  greenish  farina,  they  are  in  a fit  state  to  be 
cut.  This  is  done  with  knives*  at  a little  dis- 
tance above  the  roots,  so  m to  leave  some  of  the 
branches,  called  in  the  West  Indies  ''ret Ivons* 
for  a second  growth,  which  produce  a second 
crop,  ready  to  be  cut  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  first.  The  crop  of  the  first  year  is  rather 
small,  that  of  the  second  is  esteemed  the  best; 
ulthougfSi|tjof  {fapj  jjihrd  is  scarcely  inferior. 
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find  from  1 to  ft  inclusive,  wires.  The  two  poorer 
qualities  do  not  pay  expenses.  A wansana,  of 
one  hundred  yards  square,  produces,  on  an  av- 
erage, about  one  cenroon  at  each  cutting.  After 
the  plant  lias  passed  through  the  vat,  it  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  burnt,  because,  in  decom- 
posing, it  generates  millions  of  an  annoying  in- 
sect, called  the  “indigo  fly.” 

The  indigo  plant  requires  constant  attention 
during  its  growth,  and  must  be  cut  at  a particu- 
lar period  or  it  is  valueless.  The  subsequent 
processes  are  delicate,  and  require  the  utmost 
care.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  production  of  this  staple  would  suffer 
most  from  revolutions  and  disturbances  of  the 
country,  when  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  labor, 
or  when  the  laborers  are  liable,  at  any  moment, 
to  be  impressed  for  the  army.  As  a consequence, 
it  has  greatly  declined  ; many  fine  estates  have 
been  entirely  abandoned,  am!  the  export  of  the 
article  reduced  to  less  than  a fifth  of  whnt  it 
once  was.  Its  production  is  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  San  Salvador,  where  industry  is  better 
organized  than  in  any  of  the  other  States. 

At  the  end  of  a week  after  our  arrival  in 
Granada,  our  arrangements  for  traveling  to  Leon 
were  complete.  We  had  fixed  our  departure 
for  the  morning,  so  as  to  he  able  to  reach  the 
city  of  Managua  on  the  same  day.  Blit  when 
the  morning  came,  some  of  the  tmtias  were  miss- 
ing, ns  usual,  and  we  had  another  severe  inflic- 
tion of  Nicaraguan  inertness  and  procrastina- 
tion. We  were  “ booted  and  spurred"  at  day- 
break, biit  had  the  pleasure  or  clanking  up  and 
down  the  corridors  until  three  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when,  after  several  unchristian  invoca- 
tions of  the  put  a*  of  El  Jnjumo  on  our  mule- 
teers, we  got  fairly  under  way. 

Wo  reached  the  large  town  of  Masnva,  situ- 
ated near  the  foot  jpf  the  volcano  of  the  same 
’ four  leagues  from  Grnna- 


da,  at  sunset.  The 
intervening  court try 
cs  undulating,  and 
much  cut  up  by  the 
ravines,  which  I have 
described  as  radiat- 
ing from  the  l>aMi  of 
Moinbacho.  Then* 
are,  nevertheless,  oc- 
casional open  >p&ee- 
of  level  ground,  oc- 
cupied by  fields  of 
maize,  cotton,  or  to- 
bacco, and  having 
the  invariable  a«  - 
compamtncnt  of  a 
plantain  walk.  The 
plantain,  in  fact,  con- 
stitutes the  }»riucipfct 
vegetable  reliance  of 
the  jKroptc  of  Niotra- 
gtfrt.  Green  and 
roasted,  boiled.  fried* 
mnl  |WKmdi  it  enters,  ip  & hundred  forms*  «*&■» 
every  meal.  And  tu  uu  of  plantains  U esapd- 

hie  of  supplying  nourishment  equal  to  one  hat- 
dred  and  thirty-throe  acres  of  wheat,  and  more- 
over, requires  little  or  no  attention,  it  follow-* 
thnt  the  country  which  produces  it  lacks  oik 
grand  incentive  to  industry.  For,  where  tint 
necessities  of  men  are  so  easily  supplied,  they 
naturally  fall  into  a srato  of  inert  existence 
from  which  they  arc.  seldom  roused  excvj*e  by 

appeals  to  their  passions.  II noted  down.. 

after  a sketch  of  the  plantain-tree  in  his 
V»ok,  “/V^/r/wu,  Spanish  for  plantain  : Aft  in- 
stitution for  the  encouragement  of  huiucss  I* 

As  we  approached  M a say  a the  country  be- 
came studded  with  ° Interfax*  or  gardens 
we  overtook  hundreds  of  the  Indians  Io*4«8L 
some  with  fire-wood,  others  with  plawmsuf. 
oranges,  papayas,  cocon -nuts,  and  maize,  all 
contained  in  hags  of  net-work,  which  they  were 
carrying  from  their  fields  to  their  homes.  Lit- 
tle girls  and  boys,  perfectly  naked,  were  trotting 
along  the  paths  with  loads  graduated  to  their 
strength,  and  supported  on  their  backs  by  taikL 
passing  over  their  foreheads;  for  it  is"" an  in- 
variable rule  among  the  Indians  of  ull  jams  <«i 
Central  America,  to  require  a certain  aroomv 
of  labor  from  their  children  from  the  eadicM 
moment  they  are  capable  of  rendering  it. 

Masftya  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ni- 
caragua, and  contains  a larger  population  thttn 
Grar.ftdu  itstdf.  It  is  inhabited  almost  exriu- 
siveiy  by  Indians,  who  arc  distinguished  fot 
their  skill  and  industry.  They  have  not  or, I 
extensive  plantations,  spreading  for  sever:! 
miles  around  the  town,  which  are  cultivate,; 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  from  which  Gran 
ada  obtains  a large  part  of  its  supplies,  bm 
are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats  of  ] ml m -leaf,  p&at&f  or  mats,  ham- 
mocks and  cordage  of  pita  (agave),  saddle* 
shoes,  and  many  other  articles  of  use.  The* 
have  also  several  expert  platen >£,  or  worker 
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in  gold  and  silver,  who  manufacture,  among 
other  things,  that  variety  of  braided  gold-wire 
known  as  Panama  chains.  They  retain  many 
of  their  aboriginal  customs,  and  among  others 
that  of  the  Tianguez , or  daily  fair  or  market. 
At  an  hour  before  sunset  the  venders  of  all  va- 
rieties of  wares,  fruits,  meats,  and  every  article 
of  use  and  food  that  is  produced  in  the  city  and 
around  it,  all  begin  to  gather  in  the  plaza  of  the 
town,  where  they  arrange  their  merchandise  for 
sale.  The  square  is  soon  filled  with  as  gay  an 
assemblage  as  it  is  possible  to  collect  any  where 
in  the  world,  all  cheerful,  and  mingling  with 
each  other  with  the  greatest  good-humor.  Here 
sits  an  old  lady  w-ith  a largo  dish  filled  with  the 
rich  brown  nuts  of  the  cacao ; yonder  is  a laugh- 
ing girl  kneeling  on  a mat  in  front  of  a huge 
pile  of  dulces,  or  sweetmeats;  another  has  a 
frame-work  of  canes  festooned  with  sausages ; 
next  to  her  a vender  of  native  earthen-wares, 
gayly  painted  and  of  graceful  shapes,  cries, 

14  CantAras  ! cant  dr  as  nitevas  ! 

Queira  A comprar  T” 

“Jars!  new  jars! 

Who  will  buy  f* 

And  still  beyond,  a dark-colored  Ceres,  her  hair 
stuck  full  of  flowers,  displays  a dozen  baskets 
heaped  up  with  ripe  and  luscious  fruits,  and 
chants,  with  a musical  voice, 

“ Ten  an  nar annas,  papayas , jocotcsy 
JH  clones  ue  ayua,  de  oro , zapotes! 

Quicren  A comprar  T" 

44 1 have  oranges,  papayas,  jocotes, 

Melous  of  water,  of  gold,  und  zapotes! 

Who  will  buy 

In  every  direction  are  piles  of  hats  of  various 
patterns,  hammocks,  braids  of  cotton-yarn, 
thread  of  pita,  native  blankets,  pe  tales,  and  a 
great  variety  of  what  Yankees  call  44  dry  goods 
there  a saddler  exposes  the  rude  products  of  his 
art ; the  zapatero  cries  his  shoes  ; the  herrero  his 
machetes,  bits  for  horses,  and  other  articles  of 
iron ; a tall  fellow  stalks  about  bearing  a wooden 
clock  from  Connecticut,  with  a gaudy  face,  which 
winks  at  us  knowingly  as  it  passes  by;  and  a 
neat  sefiorita  timidly  approaches  with  a box  of 
foreign  fashion,  and  turns  down  the  silken  paper 
to  show  us  delicate  satin  shoes,  and  rolls  of  rib- 
bon, and  suggests,  with  a soft  voice  and  sweet 
smile,  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  44  appreciable  sefioras  of  our  respectable 
worshij>s !”  and  we  buy  of*  her , like  human  be- 
ings, as  we  are.  I wonder  if  the  dreamy  Do- 
lores cherished  those  satin  shoes,  and  pressed 
them  lightly  with  her  tiny  feet,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stranger  who  sent  them  to  her,  by  a special  In- 
dian courier,  all  the  way  from  the  Tianguez  of 
Masaya  ? Qtiien  sabe  t 

But  the  most  remarkable  thing  connected 
with  Masaya  is  its  lake,  concerning  which  the 
ancient  chroniclers  wrote  in  their  most  exalted 
strain.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  which  are  only  de- 
scended, with  difficulty  and  clanger,  by  paths 
half  cut  in  the  rock.  Old  Oviedo,  who  visited 

it  in  1 529, estim ated  the  descent  to  the  surface 
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of  the  water  at  44  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fathoms,”  and  most  modem  visitors  who 
have  scrambled  down  and  toiled  up  again,  are 
ready  to  make  solemn  oath  that  it  is  not  one 
inch  less  than  a thousand  feetl  Yet  it  is  really 
only  480  feet  by  the  barometer.  H con- 

ceded that  tho  barometer  might  possibly  be  ac- 
curate as  to  the  distance  down  to  the  water,  but 
that  the  height  of  the  cliffs  was  quite  another 
affair,  “and  a mile  at  least!”  Whereupon  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
fanned  his  glowing  face  with  the  rim  of  his 
Panama ! 

“ I went  with  the  chief  of  Lendiri,”  says  Ovi- 
edo, “to  visit  this  wonderful  lake.  To  reach  it, 
we  had  to  go  down  by  a path  the  steepest  and 
most  dangerous  that  can  be  imagined,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  descend  over  rocks  whicli  appear 
to  be  of  massive  iron,  and  in  some  places  abso- 
lutely perpendicular,  where  ladders  of  six  or 
seven  steps  have  to  be  placed.  The  entire  de- 
scent is  shrouded  with  trees,  and  it  is  more  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  to  the  lake, 
which  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  be  a league 
and  a half  in  diameter.  The  cazique  told  me 
that  there  were  around  the  lake  more  than 
twenty  descents  worse  than  that  by  which  wc 
had  passed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lages around,  numbering  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  all  came  here  for  water.  I must 
confess  that  in  making  the  descent  I repented 
more  than  once  of  my  rashness,  but  persisted, 
chiefly  from  shame  of  avowing  my  fears,  and 
partly  from  the  encouragement  of  my  compan- 
ions, and  from  beholding  Indians  loaded  with 
an  aroba  and  a half  of  water  (about  40  pounds), 
who  ascended  as  tranquilly  as  though  traveling 
on  a plain.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  I found 
the  water  so  warm  that  nothing  but  intense 
thirst  could  have  induced  me  to  drink  it.  But 
when  carried  away  it  soon  cools,  and  becomes 
the  best  water  in  the  world  to  drink.  Among 
the  descents  there  is  one  formed  of  a single  lad- 
der of  ropes.  As  there  is  no  water  for  several 
leagues  around,  and  the  country  is  fertile,  the 
Indians  put  up  with  the  inconvenience,  and  ob- 
tain their  supply  from  the  lake.” 

Neither  the  lake  nor  the  people  have  under- 
gone any  change  since  Oviedo  wrote,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  women  of  Ma- 
saya troop  down  the  broad  shaded  road  which 
leads  from  the  town  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
morning  and  evening,  as  they  did  of  yore. 

Their  water-jars,  which  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  of  shape  and  excellence  of  material,  arc 
generally  held  in  a kind  of  net-work  sack,  cush- 
ioned on  the  side  which  rests  on  the  back  of 
the  aguadora,  and  supported  by  a broad  band 
which  passes  round  her  forehead.  In  this  man- 
ner the  hands  are  left  free  to  grasp  the  project- 
ing rocks,  and  the  bits  of  wood  which  have  been 
fastened  here  and  there  to  assist  in  the  ascent. 

But  some  of  the  carriers  place  their  jars  on  their 
heads,  and,  with  their  hands  steadied  on  their 
hips,  march  up,  with  firm  and  unflinching  steps, 
where  few  strangers  would  dare  to  venture  un- 
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LAA'AVnKLP.— VOLCANO  Of  41  AS  AY 

of  our  northern  rivers.  Here  and  there  broad  [ many  tidier  volcanoes;  “but  it  seems  to  me,”  he 
ragged  sheets  had  been  turned  completely  ovet*  j continues,  ^tlntt  none  of  these  volcanoes  are  to 
as  it  cooled  on  the  surface,  while  the  molten  j be  compared  to  that  of  Mnsaya,  which,  ns  J have 
current  flowed  below,  exposing  a regularly  stri- ; said,  I have  scon  and  examined  for  myself.  I 
ated  face,  resembling  the  curling  fibres  of  the  oak  j will  now  relate  what  I saw.  It  was  about  the 
or  maple.  Not  a tree  intervened  between  us  j middle  of  the  night  of  July  2o,  1520*  that  wo 
and  the  volcano,  only  a broad,  black,  and  rug* } left  the  house  of  Maehuca,  and  by  sunrise  we 
ged  waste  oflavu ! j had  nearly  readied  the  summit.  The  night 

I dismounted,  and  scrambled  out  upon  the  I was  very  (lark,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
crinkling  masses,  but  did  not  go  fur,  for  the  I flame  of  the  mountain  appeared  exceedingly 
sharp  edges  and  jx>ints  cut  through  mv  boots  .j  brilliant.  I have  .heard- persons  worthy  of  credit 
like  knives.  At  one  place  I observed  w here  the  j say  that  when  the  night  is  very  dark  and  rain}', 
half-cooled  lava  had  wrapped  itself,  layer  on  | the  light  from  the  crater  is  so  vivid  that  one 
layer,  around  a large  tree,  w hich,  subsequently  ; may  see  to  read  at  the  distance  of  half  a league, 
burning  out  or  decaying,  had  left  a perfect  cast 1 but  this  I will  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  for  at 
of  its  trunk  and  principal  branches  in  the  solid  j Granada*  w hen  there  is  no  moon,  the  w hole 
lav  it,  j country  is  illuminated  by  the  flame  of  the  vol- 

As  I have  said,  the  volcano  of  Masaya  is  j cano;  and  it  is  a fac  t that  it  can  be  see n at  a 
broad  and  low*  and  bears  unmistakable  signs  distance  of  sixteen  or  twenty  leagues,  for  I have 

seen  it  at  that  distance  mvsfclf. 


How  ever,  we 
can  not  call  that  which  proceeds  from  the  crater 
a flame,  but  rather  a smoke  which  is  as  bright 
as  a flame. 

u I was  accompanied  by  an  Indian  caziquc, 
whose  name  was  Nanaimo,  who,  ■when  we  got 
near  the  crater,  gut  down;  fifteen  or  twenty 
paces  off*  nnd  pointed  to  the  frightful  orifice. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  forms  a plain, 
covered  with  red,  yellow,  and  black  rocks,  spot- 
ted with  diverse  colors.  The  orifice  is  so  broad 
that,  in  ray  opinion,  a musket-ball  could  not 
traverse  it.  The  depth,  to  the  best  of  ray  judg- 
ment. is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms; 
nnd  although  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  bottom 
of  the  crater  for  the  thick  smoke  and  vapors, 
yet  I could  discern  there  a place  perfectly  round, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  a hundred  cavaliers, 


of  recent  activity,.  Its  latest  eruption,  at  which 
time  the  vast  lava- field  which  1 have  described 
was  formed,  took  place  in  1C70,  It  was  quiet 
enough  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  has  since — 
within  the  last  eighteen  months — again  broken 
out.  Vast  clouds  of  smoke  now  rise  from  it, 
which  at  night  glow  with  the  light  of  the  fierce 
fires  that  hum  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  volcano  may  soon 
come  to  regain  the  celebrity  which  it  enjoyed 
for  many  years  after  the  conquest,  during  which 
time  it  was  in  a state  of  constant  eruption,  and 
was  called  El  Injkmo  dc  Masaya — u The  Hell 
of  Masaya.” 

The  old  chronicler  Oviedo  has  left  us  n de- 
tailed and  interesting  account  of  it,  its  it  was  nr 
the  time  of  his  visit  in  Ja20.  He  says  he  had 
visited  ^esuvirs  nl/fwa,  ami  enumerates 
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who  could  play  at  fencing,  and  have  more  than 
a thousand  spectators.  It  would  hold  evcu  more 
than  that  number,  were  it  not  for  still  another 
deeper  crater  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  this  second  crater  I beheld  a fire,  which 
was  as  liquid  as  water,  and  of  the  color  of  brass. 
From  time  to  time  this  molten  matter  rose  in 
the  air,  with  a prodigious  force,  hurling  great 
masses  to  the  height  of  many  feet,  as  it  appeared 
to  me.  Sometimes  these  were  arrested  on  the 
sides  of  the  crater,  and  remained  there,  before 
becoming  extinguished,  time  enough  to  repeat 
the  Credo  six  times.  After  they  had  cooled, 
they  resembled  the  scoriai  of  a forge. 

“ I can  not  believe  that  a Christian  could  be- 
hold this  spectacle  unmindful  of  hell,  and  with- 
out repenting  of  his  sins;  particularly  while 
comparing  this  vein  of  sulphur  with  the  eternal 
grandeur  of  everlasting  fire  which  awaits  those 
who  are  ungrateful  to  God! 

“ A remarkable  circumstance  was  told  me  by 
• Machuca  and  the  Fray  Bobadilla,  which  is,  that 
the  melted  matter  sometimes  mounts  to  the  top 
of  the  crater,  whereas  I could  only  see  it  at  a 
great  depth.  Having  made  due  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  this,  I learned  that  wffien  much  rain  falls, 
the  fire  docs,  in  fact,  ascend  as  far  as  the  top. 

“ I have  heard  the  cazique  of  Nindiri  say  that 
he  has  often  gone,  in  company  with  other  ca- 
ziques,  to  the  edge  of  the  crater;  and  that  an  old 
woman,  nearly  naked,  did  come  forth  from  it, 
with  whom  they  held  a tnoncxico , or  secret  coun- 
cil. They  consulted  her  to  know  if  they 
should  make  war,  or  grant  or  decline  a truce 
to  their  enemies.  She  told  them  whether  they 
would  conquer  or  bo  conquered ; if  they  should 
have  rain ; if  the  harvest  of  maize  would  be 
abundant;  and,  in  fine,  predicted  all  future 
events.  On  such  occasions  it  was  customary 
for  a man  or  two,  and  some  women  and 
children,  to  offer  themselves  ns  a voluntary 
sacrifice  to  her.  lie  added,  that  since  the 
Christians  had  come  to  the  country,  the  old 
woman  no  longer  made  her  appearance.  I 
asked  him  how  she  looked,  and  he  said  that 
she  was  old  and  wrinkled ; that  her  breasts  hung 
down  over  her  belly ; that  her  hair  was  thin 
and  erect;  that  her  teeth  were  long  and  sharp 
ns  a dog’s ; her  skin  darker  than  that  of  the 
Indians ; her  eyes  sunken  but  fiery — in  short, 
lie  described  her  as  like  the  devil,  who,  in  truth, 
she  must  have  been !” 

From  the  open  lava-fields  the  road  to  Mana- 
gua passes  over  an  undulating  country,  with  oc- 
casional savannas,  dotted  with  clumps  of  trees, 
between  which  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  dis- 
tant lakes  and  mountains.  For  many  miles 
scoriae  and  disintegrating  lava  showed  the  extent 
of  the  action  of  the  volcano  in  ancient  times. 
The  road,  for  most  of  the  distance,  is  shadowed 
over  by  trees,  and  is  broad  and  smooth.  We 
traveled  it  rapidly  and  merrily,  occasionally 
rousing  n troop  of  monkeys  reposing  among 
the  tree-tops,  on  trying  a shot  with  our  re- 
volvers at  the  wild  turkeys  which  thronged  the 

3re?‘Got35JteiOD*  The  Doctor  diSttp' 


pointed  us  all,  and  cheated  us  out  of  a luscious 
supper,  by  firing  at  a temptingly  plump  wild 
pig  with  the  wrong  barrel  of  his  gun — merely 
peppering  the  little  fellow’s  hams  with  bird- 
shot,  instead  of  killing  him  outright  with  a 
bullet. 

We  reached  Managua  just  as  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  sounding  the  hour  of  the  oration, 
and  halted,  with  uncovered  heads,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a heavilv-loadcd  tamarind-tree,  until 
the  last  sound  trembled  away,  and  was  lost  in 
the  air.  By  these  easy  and  appropriate  defer- 
ences to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the 
feelings  of  its  people,  we  always  commanded 
their'sympathy  and  good-will,  and  avoided  many 
of  those  unpleasant  occurrences  which,  magni- 
fied into  ‘‘Outrages  on  American  citizens V fig- 
ure, in  all  the  blazonry  of  capitals,  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  daily  new  spapers. 

And  here  I may  snv,  as  the  result  of  a pretty 
large  experience,  official  and  private,  in  foreign 
coufitries,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
difficulties  iu  w'hich  Americans  are  constantly 
getting  involved  are  due  to  their  own  impru- 
dence or  presumption.  There  are  not  a few 
w’ho  think  it  necessary  to  show  their  contempt 
for  a religion  which  they  do  not  profess,  simply 
because  they  hapjien  to  have  been  bom  under 
the  influence  of  another,  by  stalking  into  church- 
es with  their  hats  on,  and  fingering  the  symbols 
and  vessels  of  the  altars.  They  fiiil  to  discover 
the  beautiful  propriety  of  uncovering  the  head 
when  the  bier  of  the  dead  passes  by,  but  must 
needs  show  their  want  of  respect  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  by  all  the  more  firmly  press- 
ing their  hats  over  their  eyes.  Few  of  our  peo- 
ple can  comprehend  how  many  of  those  around 
them  arc  kept  in  decent  regard  of  the  rules  and 
proprieties  of  life  merely  by  the  restraints  of 
public  opinion,  until  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  their  conduct  abroad,  w here 
they  imagine  themselves  no  longer  amenable 
to  its  law’s.  Men  who,  at  home,  pass  for  very 
respectable  persons,  fall  at  once  into  habits  of 
life  and  a course  of  conduct  of  which  no  one 
could  have  supposed  them  capable.  They  for- 
get that  there  is  every  where  a certain  respect 
attaching  to  good  conduct  and  honorable  ac- 
tion, and  that  these  are  qualities  which  are  ac- 
ceptable and  esteemed  even  in  a society  where 
they  least  prevail. 

Managua  is  a large  town,  and,  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  Granada  and  Leon,  the  nominal  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  That  is  to  say,  the  Legislative 
Chambers  meet  there  ; but  the  j*ersonnel,  the 
officers,  and  the  archives  of  the  Government 
are  all  at  Leon.  Its  situation,  upon  the  shores 
of  Lake  Managua,  is  exceedingly  well  chosen. 
From  the  lake  the  people  take  vast  quantities 
of  a variety  of  small  fishes,  scarcely  the  length 
of  one’s  little  finger,  called  sardines,  which  fried- 
like  the  white  bait  of  England,  or  stirred  into  an 
omelette , constitute  a palatable  dish,  celebrated 
throughout  all  Central  America. 

Managua,  moreover,  is  distinguished  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women ; a circumstance  due,  in  a 
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j however.  rhcy  outdo  the  ^swells"  of  Broadway 
in  tin*.  linming 'colors  <d  their  shifts ; and  then, 
.with  ji^uxiiUwt»  not  less  Uamitig,  iwd  u native 
jfcif&y  'waVtttt  by  the  Indians  of  Ques*Utk;iTJct>t 
m a guy  p&it&rnf  und  fringed  m the ykist*  they 
cnnddav  th&t  limy  have  exhausted  thv  jmuge ti 
pef^mai  det^>ntiuhi.  Tin?  vut  ait  he  foot  of ;t itu 
page  will  ilin&mUje  this?  dOM'.ripuau  af  tk  «-•«- 
fetutm  of  a Xiiwnpiiii) 

Tim  firVi  p2u»‘-.myvm  U:!Wu’i>  Caliihrom  mid 
she  Ututovl  Afi  t‘  -.  M v«  (he  '*  *mc;h ugimO 
rdiitk,  * hind  end  phoned  (i  # ,n  ce  over  - 

land  to  GnmitUit:,  making  Mmmgiia  «n  in  ter  me-* 
•hato  Whereupon  Jlu  people, 

with  the  for^igiU  uTThe  old  woman  who  filled 
the.  gtiasfc  rhta  Intii 

rOuvericd  t iif&  klMl s,  and  ek fglh# 

ntOMfc  exorbitant  prints  feintrteii  t hjftx  t jveV  nitkf 

MU  Hi.  become  neb.  Vr'yftyrt$  ’ifoitbh  U m*d:rpwa-: 

im-M  in  >udiurh(i  value,  ami.  w*  tv  tihu;;ypn;. 
e^iijkd  oil  tile  mu>t  afncovod  higii^^K^suKVfVon- 
eipk  line  tlm  ^iudlthi  back 

tu  Cnlifdrnk  giving  #ueh  vfcpbit?  ns  deferred 
» a hers  fruro  following  them.  Managne,  there- 
fore, ftor; a reiapwHj  -.hilii'  ns  •)vi?«yi0h&  ciuUnfcsv, 
hut  neverthufe^  roun  d ft  Ttvflu  with  our  vi>it. 
We  fcfMd  two  day.*,,  !u>d  vots  wkhoiit  cherts 
pillows,  or  tJniiKets  had  two  ratals  a cloy— fur 
wltkh  -litxarksi  we  wke  wimrgtHl  each  the  mod- 
«d*t  sum  of  four  dblJeiV]*et  diein.  7 lie  landlady 
had  not  hud  any  guests  far  \vt :gfcyf  ami  was  evi- 
dently mn^rniikd  t<*  zonk  4 up  out  of  its;  The 
charge  was.  hozvev&c; *<>  p an  impohrt  touT  that 
m o revived,  us#  Xnfttt&i-.  of  principle,  not  to aitk 

who  volunteer e>l 


gTewt  degree,  without  iloubt,  to  f im  larger  infu- 
sion here  of  white  blood.  Ih.ey  'also  dre^f  with 
[gtpuizt  lasts  tlmu  iii  most  of  tk  other  towns, 
$i.» i ee  i h ey  rn ak  en o awkward  auetfipts  to  imitate 
or  Adopt  European  styles.  The  Id  tie  daughter 
i?f-nh:|  (iOsteisT  whom  we  chnateried  Ixxl  five  spot 
jf  iwvorita^*  was  a model  of  girl isii  beauty, 


rjftJL**'  . 

knh  }n  arid  Bgatti.  Thu  w^nien  hare  tlm 
which  (h»>  mnt^H^fcs  the  st^c  titulfii  tlia 
.tcof*i'^,  • ,:*0iefr  i*  an4,  flowing  l»; 

tng  the  heck  aad  rirni*  It  ia  bfreti  6f 

prrre  w|i  if 'geuefaily,  th^  rt  dr  Wf^a  i » 

of  ftem er<?il  >n.itT;  i|<  elddh  eu?e  tUa  $intul  (Ah*.}  tnk  cq  Wad  deputed  1( 
r/Z/.v,  vuuiivk-f'}  is  white.,  hero  »fv  trnwmc’d  w kh  the  task,  t*»  U]«m  a.  vefliteth.m. 
iaoeT  Satin  shppm-s  ft  red  or  [mfpie.wafth  wound  As  lie  cuuht  m*r.  sj*eak  « word  of  S|'ftni>h1  rior 
Voo^elV-  round  the  waist,  a:  r^ary  k the  hi  mi  Indy  n word  of  Engl  Mb  we  iv.ere-.cmi*. 

gciidmt  Cross,  and  n mtrrow  gidden  h^d#  v*r  hi-  »iri  to  iqnm  hmv  k w’oulil  gee  on.  lie  btmon- 
lel  ofj^enrls  passing  or^t?Tui  the  hcrul,  ntui  r< at-  ed  4iji.h&-  coat,  ^nvc  hi#  -uuwtacli.es  a 
fining  the  hair,  wliich  fe  often' 'titjmveii  to  fall  in  twi^t/ahodk  1n^  hnfi?  over  Jo>  eyes,  U'^jmjed 
luxnw ant  waves  upon  tlie  sho\ftders  contjiWtfe^.1  fntllgJtnm  -eKOti^ikh  Hnd^mncd.-  Wp  Mealdw 
a costume  t»  .novel  as  it  is  grfu:efitl  ami  jiicnjr-  -iiy  watched  the  interview.  Marching  Up  tu  live 
csipie.  •'  ‘ \ \ 

The  men  of  Euwj«*ati  de%Ttd  ail’  enynhue 
Eurt>j)can  costumes,  mid  on  grc.yfc  ocpftxiMO^, 
w hen  they  encase  themselves  io  rv  ?».nit  of  bkeC, 

With  a tnll  Idaok  hat  snrmotunthig  the:ir  Iick>? 
think  they  are  altogether  ivukud  tk  tiling^'" 

Bur  they  are  only  veaDy  luf]tny  wfasu  th^fced  ify 
h.  ^htrtVand  of  ajuKless  white,  the  fat- 

ter sirfpxirted  by  a red  m gruea  Sa*lu  hnd  wear- 
ing a glazed  hat,  widi  h brand  gilt  hand,  set 
j>iufdlly  <m  One  f ide  of*  the  head^  And.  here  it 
may  k ineb rfonod,  eo nfide ntia fly,  t h at  tv h en 
strangers  are.  not  ahcmt.  thh  shirt  is  b»  olYnq 
wo-m  duhdde  of  the  pnnt«  H»ons  it  is  iiusjile— 
a practice  cdol  mid  agve cable,  no  doubt,  it  wi 
Vliibtk  elft.-sMcaf ! 

. :.  of  the.  IdWr  orders.'  no  shirrs 

at  nf],  wtcept  oh  >Snndm^  hihi  holiday?,  nor,  in 
fart,  thdhfng  <T  any  kind,  unle^  a pair  of  pan- 
Udcmr»«ci‘.»Neh'  hf  it  toned  at  the  waist,  with  the 
le^r-  tlmrenf  turned  hpd;d  -the;  'pair'  pf. 

aaddalv,  mid  ii  b^it  of  palnidoaf,  < no  k digni- 
hedyydlirftije  jt%n»c.f ^vi)»e  denkpn  of  a ^c»M« 


tN  »>& A>*nB  TENVE. 


IlABPEti’S  ;jlEW  MONTHLY  AUGA2U;N& 


ter,  Tk*re  iht'  grcAt  volcano  hi  Mbmotwodw,  and 
tfkc  Iv^^er  p6t?fcf  .Miind  of  Mvin^ 

fakir  'into  \no\.  «he  iunlwt  t*,--:  i. 


vh;l  lady,  be  placed.  life  b$U  on  file  talk  befdm 
her  v- n !i  ^viorutr  cmyiiy,  and  itum  commenced  a 
■mot  nmlo-dnunftth:  tvdtul  of  the  finder  soiil- 
oqin  in  Macbeth.  She  listened  with  dkievujkd 
eyes,  end  p«dc  and  ms*ed  herself, .when  f he 

speaker  clulchtwlui  the  phantom  dogger  in  the 
h(fe.Q?  hlhhtlj»  thinkniff  Xltattiie  gripe  wM  aimed 
hi  hov  wh  throaty  \Vli^n:  he;  had  linishad  h& 
poimed  sternly  at  the  paper.  The  old  lady  took  it 
up,  looked  ttt  $t  vagikhynhd  fruit  laid  it  down 
&gAih.  TB  won't  do. 11  urarmred  11—^—*  i:  Ware 
:„!«*•  :.-i  for  another  bosky'  and  he  ivtnr  through 
the  ret  ied  a second  time,  tririapripiiM>d  bmetgy 
wimlfo':;  up  with  / loo  wt/io  f*  ami 

©nfovciug  live  exdunitition  by  holding  up  tour 
fingers  uf  erne  hand,  and  then  Vorcihg  two  ot‘ 
Them  down -again  wiiJi  the  palm  of  the  other. 

\Va  could  -hardly  refrain  fro  nr  frtttvbni;  into 
mats  of  liingliteiv  when  the  old  IjuJy,  ncrunily 
ircmhlmg  under  dm  vehemence  of  the  addrtv-K, 
toak  her  pen  and  mecjianicaliy  substituted  iv/u 
dot  fat?  for  the  ubnuxiuas  four  dollars  j»er  diem  1 

foil)  Uke  ten  per  cent,  for  doing  t hat,  if  von 
please !"  said  }.l— , iriuniplmmly,  as  he  hand- 
ed  nw  the  expurgated:  bill. 

Morning  under  r lie  tropics,  on  the  dry  Pa<d#c 
sIojkI  Of  the  'continent,  In  always  cool  and  de- 
lightful, and  the,  traveler  Toon  learn?  to  rise. 
• curly,  Sd  its;  Kv  »¥fid  liitnaelf  of  Its  irrishtt^S 
atid hoas? <> v ;?t  ttt&k  dark  when.  wpfulfled 
Jrtun  4s^nt«d  i]m  mkl  lending  to 

the  'jM0  of  MattsiMS,  fophUmn  mitei  distant, 
where  we.  pi  opened  to  bwukfet-  if  or  mk  Uuh>* 
rim  mnd  ^ hrdiul  fdhi: ftVtri  £UJ%  ix  ripeu 
a high  vid^c,  ^viuhh  tmvers^  the  country  fraus- 
/dkthdy,  nml  pii^^ttfdb<d'f;l^i1dFydhtri  the  hifeb. 

1 It  * v j fm  pawnee  is  -K-c*[»  and  l*o'hy,  and  only 
po^rhfe  for  muiCs*  TiiC  A urt-iriad  luahes  a Vpfde 
detour  to  the  ML  Dismounting,  we  ascended 
Vfo  fddts  stopphtg  often  to  chioy 
vihW  of  the  hike,  aud  of  Uie  hi^i/dii^piiit.Tnouii^' 
ilite  of  Segovia,  which  ojxmed  he  tween  the  gi- 
gautie  lives.  , T T ; y, 

Beyond  the*  summit  the  de^eru : gen - 

tie  and  easy,  and  Vve  fhk 

smooth  and  welUNafon  ]^n>^ hnjy ' 
to  notice  a couple  j&(: Ifudiy  woo.mn  rro.vms  v<  !n*di 
iind  Leen  erected  at  u ve.clntied  point  in  the 
de  erL  and  winch  j knew  tnark-  f!;.v  xvi'ctk' 
vdVmm  deed  orviolmiee,' . feiikhiur ’Jlhik’ 

cards,  I fimnd  ihat  niy  aricjcait;  pasOifii,  ifi  whiclf 
1 had  sftK»d  godfather  for  ijm  child  of  the  f^ri- 
ly  little  hostess,  was  in  ruins,  and  kanied  xhw 
t he  crosses  by  tiro  roadside  ip  the  forest  m urged 
the  graves  of  two  Amerinnits,  wlip  hod  liecd 
mu rdered  rimre?  by  iulront  ^ of  vvhpn*  t he;  helper 
of  t he  fKxpmiii  wus  awtppu^iil  to  hn^e  been 
lie  luul  i«e»m  aiTCsted  add  coudomticil;  hb- 
l>rv>hcix-hearied  little  wife  fi.nd  di^appearojl? . atliii 
f&frHta ..itself,'  renting  under  fhe  douhin.etii^e 
vf  tfeXJImrdiund  theLiiW',  had  been  ahaiidoned 
to  'desolation  and  decay. 

Lcaviug  Matcare^  the  roud  leads,  for 
dhtgpince.  along  tiny  sliOrtM  i>f  the  hike,  which  an? 
t'oventd  with  white  and  iibs^HdoTeil  7^eMilc«  of 
^m©Jch*by  tJie  action  of  the  wav 


. ■■■■■ 

riiis  lieigltt  *:if  ufovttYii  »>f  b^Rt  fefet.  iiMiog 
the  edge  of  rite  w-atei^VUh  ii^.bitetytiu} 

(±vj.  * .iiv  ■■'  t.'  -JkT'  -2-  V.  .•  ■ jCi  I. 


to  detract  i'riibl  eleyatibji,  it  is  V>v  Skf'zHe 
moat  iimuinidti  ill  all  KteatngMk  ft 

has  never  \wn  amended,  for  the  ) ivhihdp 
and  sruik*;  -which  vuusiMuti:  mote  than  1*^..:  « 

its  Iurignr,  foifbi'il  tdl  u]*pnhich  to  it-'  humtivl,  U 

hits  rr  i tm  OTiiimes  of  wpirh  itre 
from  every  diret.tion, und  from,  which  h yinnub 
rif  Tmofc  tH  c^n^tantl)  rising.  Iti,  )miy* ' 
iMoaiothml^  w.-u  tuiis)f  and  ^rnpiive,  foil  for 
humlrcd  yi^iir*  has  Ibcon 
inactive- 

Lakh  Jbmnpiuqi  is  neyt;do  - 

camgjuv  mid  w .betw'eeu  h fry  ' e 

Jung  by  tliirty-h’Mr  h'-iv.ul,  b j^p  cn  < 0 

of,tweim'<%ht  I 

which  it  co royeuis  by  rhaihi oj,  1^' 

it  considerable  frdh  ■ 'D u il n g::ee-ev  d ry-  Jfer  • 
lie?  or  no  watgr  tliii^!  t otfovuVis  hM 

.nf-ritlier  u c.tcusldt'fithfo  .11  iv 

• — Mows  Through  u.  Ar  Ujfc  )wriiii  * f 

tfiy  yfeif^  in  frri*>  -yO.  donifu;  cow 

the  lake,  irotji  s«-vouv)  *trv.om^  oo  ;=^  souvh- 
em  ibortv  havtlvs^dficiijTjt  - Xhg 
cvujjonuioo  from  us  ^nrfrfre,  nod  4^  I : • ; ‘ - 
m»  much  rednrod  tiitit  the  road  ef/«ld 
fer  inite  along  n*  v^tent  l/^iieh.  Bnt  fio-w  it 
’.vu4  i^unparatsvcljy.fjjllj.^ri*! W ' 
avnieT  felx  ^r  eight  feet  al>eve  it«  ptevfoas  ie^v 
‘Tim«.tnp  of  intul  wbidi  in lenient  UdyriKj« 
Lak^  Managua  end  the  Ihicitic  D myrm^ 
gives  ri*e  only  tti  u feu  Hr<ile%  ^orce K dc^n- 
:ipg  the,  ix^ikctiil  Je  tiafoe  of  Tlie  iir- 

gc^t  of  thctfc,  Which  IS  the  only  ohg  that  d«K^  m< 
cby  up  in  tJm  sumnicr  senson,  is  enw^'d  by  tuc 
rbmi  xvhout  h leagaie  to  the  ^cmthwnril  pi$W¥& 
role,  lupnr the  c ircumstance  I ha  v*:  a»..  ' ■ . 

n i*f  a mvctritc  rumpuig-placc  )‘-.r  .v-U'vTr-  •?•  ••? . 
thufotccrs,  and  it^  deepj  cmd  vallny  as  an  evlu^Uj 


atA^u  u<uolam<vv 


N 
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rbey  not,  O remlev ! \ r*  ? be  Mus^jii  of  rho  Auud-  llun  Tvo'idd.  hove  mined  wy  imputation  ami  her 
omv-  of  Natural  Kdeik*e*  at  IduMdeMim  ?.  own  kfld  sin?.  hmm  U-\<*  than  ftffy  years  of  ajp\ 
Nn^urote  U plii‘M^y  dtKtinptib.fu  d inr  n rn<--  or  wit;  lied  less  than  two  hundred  ponridK 

»n  <ntmeu'$tt  tree,  I*tifatk  ] |fei%e  J ^uuhi  ^ w.v  «£/#> 

Av^.-o,  4jt  jiuud  to 

of 

h»d  ^fuj  irp 

for  itfe  many  dbing*  which  wein 
^vmy  pr&pjwi  ;**'  .imd  she  pr*^ 
dneed  ft  irtitrfber  of  lympi'rd  jar*, 
and  p:vnij,  and  *rom  lieadF 
broken  m *a»/M  idols  or  tdm- 
rigimil  }>t:'.imle>f  and  display  rd 
them  on  the  table with  an  air 
«: . dftmmiph,  They  wc«mmhli>£ 
very  wonderful,  but  I apprecir 

by  the  roadside,  near  the  ee  litre  of  tne  u?wn.  atOfi  hot  friendly  motive,  mid  ufliMted  an  |id 
Its  trunk  i*  feet  in  diamefe^  and  the  fimtiidar  of  djeiipltt;.  The  dtm  old  worn  tin  wo> 

Fpraad  of  U*  Usamdu^  *?»<?  hundred  and  Aipjity  happy  indeed,  and  b ill  be. still  happier  when  she 

feet,  ft  i»  of  a Vnriciv  ibat  hyfthvays  f>d.i-baivt* d,  finds  her  “ » r/ms.  imiiyutvf?  portrayed  and  set  forth 

.:.  •*  .7..  Cs  \ \ L‘  r i__  .1,.: • l . ' _/•  ...  ■*_  ^ j„  *.*...  .f.  . »* 


cA)$jth  wittily' 


DlgiUrsVoi.. 
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Miii 


. ••  **•■«  * 

. * ..♦:*  ■•'• 


cauw  ri.*i3  # 


e&M*  imwranQyY ;?  old  pots  mid  mtb> tr^p^ 
Usd  Vjuti  >litly  j^feoti-.^nd  disposed  nfv  my  au- 
< JirmUady  compounded  for  a*  « huge  v?«iO 
«d Sj$J:FXAvnt  I.  eM  aC.oul  drink  tnnde  of  tjia  juice 
vfthe  ruaraoxm  and  sugar-cane,  mixed with  slices 
m tedi*  m&  f;tn ngcix  With  u Tenant  bearing 
‘fo*  refreshing  <»i»d  opportune  present,  eovored 
\rith  a amnv-w  hut  cfoih  to  shield  it  from  the 
sup,  I vetimied  to  fhepui-jty  beneath  tbe  (J&ustrv* 
f .foiled-  Ffo— * had  obtained  a guitar,  and 

invited  i>  party  />C  jjfffto  from  the  neigkWriog 
hm>\  mid  was  huve.\  u>  their  great;  delight,  \n 
K\vhii^  llfgm  u apfadtrien  of  a Virginia  Juba  or 
hrPah^hV't  /^  v Ijfc  £oA  pronounced  uan  homOre 
jthty  hifrbly  fellow,?'  and  might 

have  lyotj  uii^oBaid^  popularity  among  tbe 
i lark - *kjn  tied  & a^niro to  bad  he  re- 

Tuuined  there, 

We  Hljgfd  that  bight  ut  Puelilo  $n£V<%  h town 

its  beohtifv>r  hedge*  of  the  y^ti&o&r  *md 

next  Voorning  h;A;  early  for  fo-on,  now  right 
leagues  djvranu  The  great  jHsiiti  of  prop- 
erty i'oiair.eiK^  at  Pueblo  hbt  Aft  thte 

road  patties  ft>r  iti^t  oft  he  fotyrventng  distance 


through  Hjftttthro’kiMt  foi^r‘^n- 
of  it  kt  m>mined 

t«  o 3 tmgue*  if  fim  city;  *vhe  a jit  ifci# 

in  all  its  va^rrmss  mui  beauty*  it  vras  now  ik^st 
the  close  of  the  dry  season,  ond  rievetathm  m&. 
seared,  and  tbe  roads  dry  and  dusty.  Bat  ii«t 
great  plain  was  griiud  ^nd  WtimfolstjTL 

1 shall  never  forget  tin*  ujj  jp ress i ons  whix  ft  i; 
produced  upon  my  liiirnl  wdicu  I fntr  it  for  VMV 
first  time*  I had  left  my  companions  lieKicwL 
and  had  stopped,  my  horse  on  the  bottler  6f  St.* 
ocean  afyerdure*  Stretching  away, 
with  hedge-rows,  ond  studded  with  . 

and  tali  palms,  my  c\v$  traversed 
leagues  of  green  field*,  beiU’d  ^ iu>  forcv,s  vu* 


Uumded  on  the  right  ly  higil  volcant^.  ih^kz 
regnJar  copes  rifsiiig  like^pires 
hnv  emendd  bills  circled  rouod  ou  Afre  let\  h .kr 
15 >e  £*>&*■*  of  an  amphitheatre,  lit  iroat  tbe  rhv 
ivu  p u ti  lute  mi  p teif,  and  the  straining  eye 
:|H  to  discover  its  limits,  A puqtie  haire 
vit^fod  in  ike  distance,  and  bencGfh  u the  mvxt*. 
of  the  gmit  .Paciffe  rolled  iu  nnbroketily  fnua 
Cldtm  and  the  Imli^, 

It  wes  then  the  bepnmngof  ihe  rainy 

&th1  vegetation  bail  slu>t  up 
;.  ;<>•>  vv,0:'--v'‘  iu  rentnvjpd  jomh  45i0d  *%- 

or;  noduHhnchtiWfl^Wp^ 
' the  xraiispA)X:nt  gve»»«i  oir 

tbe  leaves,  unr  had  &tvt. 

. w it  hered  the  cfo)U*»Cr 

0 *’  r iis* a ^ *p*  **&  m 1X1 

, v • (•"  : vv  which  »lurjiCt^d  the 

foebisy  nor  die  y^utig  c<e®* 

■ drib  which  w i)f*d  *h  i :c  ire- 

^ lr  ftriatnd  the  branches  of 

^ ^)s3^iP  the  tims-  or  hr,n^  hVa>bieg 

with ■ iltids  nml  idviwensir^m 
- ^ the  parent  stent.  Apvvc 

*il  shimn  ifowm  tim  glofkmV 
• smV  and-  the  whole  hrtwxl 
>' j;'*‘  ex|<ant^  ^X’tncd  putMtlmp 
:..yv^A  ;■  with  bte  herjeoJfc  it.^  gvrr  d 

• • * ■■*??$<■'  ■ ^vc|>  ) 

'•giyctl’jttpou  a e *agW3t»l 

.and  m«gT)iiK*ent  n-  if/  . 
Weil  and  tni^ili45 1' 


■>  Arrp-dAm  to  ‘rjtriw. 
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AN  EXi,X0RATI(3N  FH0M  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN. 


Cient  chronicler  si  escribed  it  its 
“a  country  plain  and  hcjuvdfu},  : * ^ V,v . . 
full  m ^leasjtn.tnesR,  $q that he.- ' !•' 
who  fared  therein  deemed  that  V 
lie  journeyed  In  tlie  ways' of  ]f 
Paradise!"  *;  :.v, .-.\V’ | ^ 

.Although  thero  are  ftninr  up- 
p^'mche^  t$>  L^nt,  wo  preferred  {|W|p||v| 

‘ rhi*  ?<isn.Ui*y  n ais.  or  e-irt- 

«*efs  mnkes  li* n*4 

oi  :;.  faf*)  ift  order  to  the  • '^W{f 

'Tito. mUuvfil difettiie  Of  l*#ni  on 
tup  south.  Through  Uvi*  /<"/- 

nif.i'n  flows  an  tfnPj.Kr.g  -it  ream 
of  water,  .sup  plied  from  spring* 
l>otieoth  the  rocks.  Hero  the 
people  come  to  obtain  wu.terf  and  it  is  t he  % 
yorite  resort  of:  the  fovadmt^  or  washerwonmn, 
*wlm  each  have  a particular  bitelb  h<dldwcdv«r 
the  foefe  instead  of  tit  a proverbial  *•  jftflC  of 
their  Hibernian  "equivalents  at  home,  l^rva* 
dunti,  in  all  -countri'c*,  are  li  tile  addicted  to 
.v  earing  the  clothes  they  wash  \ bur. in  Nicaragua 
fheir  latitude  in  this  respect  k rather  startling 
atr&hger.  When  occupied  with  their  work, 
their  costume  is  le^s  ercn  tlmn  Hint  of  the  Geotv- 
ith.  Major,  w.bidt  .iris’-  cabUogned  as  a shirt- cob  • 
Jar  .and  a piur  of  spur*. 

The  car^rhad  emerges  from  the  /hiratw  </c 
fax  L'ttnihnn  and  ihi  Uw&  which  fringe  it,  into 
the  Calk  pviriri pal  street  of  Leon,  i v Inch 

leads  frutn  thu  dejioiilehr  Indian  pn'ctrfo  of  8ub- 
itnha  dime*  upth#  ph*sa  wud  grout  Cut  lied  ml  of 
Leon.,  This  quarts*  of  tlm  city  has  sufFered 
much  itt  tha  Yteiax*  War*  which  have  afflicted 
fc.tofr country*  ami  a grcftt  number  of  the  ioYu&c$ 
which  lino  it  me  lit  fiiUX#  Wu  spumd  rapidly 
op  the  broAd,  ptwd  * treed,  4hd  half  dn  hour 
nfturward  n'C.c  weleurnu  jtar«eaih  Itehc^ 
jtitable  ti ti 


CAtflanttftU  &t  %i6on> 

of  iltd  few  who  have  honorably  supported 
iU&m&trtc  of  American, 

■,  'teij bus  much  more  of  a metropolitan  air 
Hmn  Gvrmada.  It  it  both  larger  and  better 
biok..  arid  Tits:churche?.  not  ‘leas#'  than  twenty  in 
number,  are  all  line,  and  some  of  them  splendid 
edifices. 

Indeed,  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  peter  maw 
perhaps  be  regarded  n*  *i/?Pond  to  no  similar 
strttcturO  in  all  Spanish  America.  Jt  »v«s  fin- 
ished in  3 743,  hiring oecupfed  thirty*^**  ven yoke*; 
ip  buildLugj  and  enit*,  upward  of  $of00t>,tKKi  I 
It  -'dmi*  an  entire  vfrtfka  s/ptwra,  uhd  its 
Ittvndo  extends’  the  wbnlts  Width  of  the  pTn#h 
It  h .built  <tf  cut  ^temo,  find  k One  n ran  mass 
of  imtspnrjv  Nothing:,  run  beMcr 
strength  than  the  fact  tlipt  it  Iw  wtth^nd  the 
storms  »tid  earth  qua  kes  of  a cpntwry , an  d ^ vtli 
the  exception  that  the  top  of  one  of  the  tow- 
e/55  >ms  l^jcn  shiiftcrnil  IwlightTiing^  if  is  now  ns 
perfect  a*  tyfen  i.t'.puwo  from  the  bami*  of  the 
hnUde«k;  Vet  it  has  ^ffen  been  converted  into 
a fortriiS5>  md  .haAytu?tuincd  more  4 hap  pm,  win* 
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what  old  Gage  has  left  on  record  of  the  city  and 
its  people  two  centuries  ago : 

“ The  city,”  he  says,  “ is  very  curiously  built, 
for  the  chief  delights  of  its  inhabitants  consist 
in  their  houses,  in  the  pleasure  of  the  country 
adjoining,  and  in  the  abundance  of  all  thingB 
for  the  life  of  man.  They  are  content,”  he 
adds,  “with  fine  gardens,  with  the  variety  of 
singing-birds  and  parrots,  with  plenty  of  fish 
and  flesh,  and  gay  horses,  and  so  lead  a deli- 
cious, lazy,  and  idle  life,  not  aspiring  much  to 
trade  or  traffic,  although  they  have  the  lake  and 
ocean  near  them.  The  gentlemen  of  Leon  are 
almost  as  gay  and  fantastical  as  those  of  Chia- 
pas ; and  it  is  especially  from  the  pleasure  of  this 
city  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua  is  called 
Mahomet's  Paradise." 

And  even  from  that  hard  old  pirate,  Dampier, 
Leon  drew  an  encomium.  He  says,  “ Indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  advantages  of  its  situation, 
we  may  find  it  surpassing  most  places  in  Amer- 
ica for  health  and  pleasure.” 

One  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world  is  com- 
manded from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral ; and, 
standing  there,  the  traveler  from  the  Atlantic 
sees,  for  the  first  time,  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 
cific— a rim  of  silver  on  the  edge  of  the  west- 
ern horizon.  To  the  north  and  east  bristle  the 
nine  volcanoes  of  the  great  volcanic  range  of 
the  Marabios,  their  outlines  sharply  defined 
against  the  sky,  and  in  their  regularity  of  form 
emulating  the  symmetry  of  the  Pyramids.  There 
stands  the  volcano  of  El  Viejo  on  one  flank  of 
the  range,  and  Momotombo  on  the  other.  In- 
termediately are  the  cones  of  Axusco  and  Telica, 
the  broad  mass  of  Arota,  and  the  frow'ning  Santa 
Clara,  riven  by  recent  eruptions.  The  view 
probably  comprehends  a greater  number  of  vol- 
canoes in  its  range  than  any  other  in  the  world; 
for,  besides  those  constituting  the  line  of  the 
Marabios,  not  less  than  four  others  may  be 
traced  in  the  distance — thirteen  in  all ! 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  population  of  Leon.  The  city  is  spread 
over  so  wide  an  area,  and,  moreover,  is  so  in- 
volved among  trees,  that  the  traveler  may  reside 
there  for  months,  and  daily  discover  new  and 
secluded  clusters  of  habitations.  The  census 
of  1847  gave  the  population  at  85,000,  which  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  this  num- 
ber includes  the  population  of  the  Indian  muni- 
cipality of  Subtiaba,  which  is  generally,  but  er- 
roneously, supposed  to  be  a town  distinct  from 
Leon. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Nicaragua,  the  Indian 
and  mixed  population  ( Ixidinos ) greatly  pre- 
dominate, and  the  pure  white  inhabitants  con- 
stitute scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number. 
The  Indian  blood  displays  itself  less  in  the  col- 
or of  the  skin  than  in  a certain  opaqueness  of 
the  eye,  which  is  a much  more  expressive  feat- 
ure in  those  crossed  with  the  Indians  than  in 
either  of  the  original  stocks.  The  fusion  among 
all  portions  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  has 
been  so  complete,  that,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
versit^of  ra^ea,  distinctions  of  caste  are  hardly 


recognized.  The  whites,  in  social  intercourse, 
maintain  a certain  degree  of  exclusion,  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  completest  equality  pre- 
vails. The  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  lay 
claim  to  what  is  called  “position,”  is  very  small, 
and  is  not  at  all  rigid  in  its  adherence,  to  the 
conventionalities  which  prevail  in  larger  cities 
of  Mexico,  South  America,  and  our  own  coun- 
try ; yet,  in  the  essential  respects  of  hospitality, 
kindness,  and  courtesy,  I have  found  it  entitled 
to  a position  second  to  that  of  no  other  com- 
munity with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  wo- 
men are  far  from  being  highly  educated,  but 
are  simple  and  unaffected  in  manners,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and 
a readiness  in  repartee,  which  compensates,  to 
a certain  degree,  for  their  deficiency  in  general 
information. 

A ball  was  given  to  us  by  my  old  friends, 
shortly  after  our  arrival,  which  afforded  my  com- 
panions an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of 
the  social  enjoyments  of  the  people.  Like  all 
Spanish  affairs  of  the  kind,  it  was  a little  stiff 
and  stately  at  the  outset ; but  before  the  bell  of 
the  Cathedral  struck  eleven,  I think  I never  saw 
a more  animated  assemblage.  The  polka  and 
waltz,  as  also  the  bolero,  and  other  well-known 
Spanish  dances,  were  danced  gracefully  and 
with  spirit.  And  in  addition  to  these,  after 
much  persuasion,  we  had  an  Indian  dance ; a 
singular  affair,  slow  and  complicated,  which  left 
upon  my  mind  a distinct  impression  that  it  was 
religious  in  its  origin.  During  the  whole  even- 
ing the  windows  were  festooned  with  urchins, 
and  the  doors  blockaded  with  spectators,  who, 
when  they  were  particularly  pleased,  applauded 
with  all  the  energy  of  “ the  pit”  in  our  theatres, 
as  if  the  whole  affair  had  been  got  up  for  their 
special  entertainment.  The  police  would  have 
driven  them  away,  but  I won  an  enduring  pop- 
ularity by  interfering  in  their  behalf,  and  they 
were  consequently  permitted  to  remain. 

Among  the  lower  classes  fandangoes,  and 
other  characteristic  revels,  are  frequent,  and  are 
sufficiently  uproarious  and  promiscuous.  For 
obvious  reasons  we  witnessed  none  of  these  in 
the  city,  although  we  stumbled  upon  them  fre- 
quently in  the  villages. 

The  Spanish  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  temperate  in  their  habits.  Those  of  Nicar- 
agua, in  this  respect,  dq  no  discredit  to  their 
progenitors.  Strong  liquors  are  little  used  ex- 
cept among  the  lower  orders,  and  even  with 
them  to  a less  extent  than  with  us.  The  sale 
of  brandy  and  “ aguardiente or  native  rum,  is  a 
government  monopoly,  and  is  confined  to  the 
“ estancos ,”  or  licensed  establishments,  where  it 
pays  a high  duty  to  the  State.  I do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  a respectable  citizen  drunk 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  in  Central  America, 
a period  of  more  than  two  years. 

There  are  no  “ stated”  amusements  in  Leon, 
except  at  the  cock-pit,  which  is  open  every  Sun- 
day afternoon.  This  is  always  crowded,  but  not 
often  visited  by  the  better  portion  of  the  people. 

No  liquors  are  allowed  on  the  premises,  and  the 
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Government,  with  a pise  forasighi,  baa  jihvavs 
ntt  alcalde  end  a file  of  toWntfs  present  >a  pre- 
serve prdtn*.  1 , , , ‘ * 1 ^ c - - r . . 

But  tacmise  the  resjKycitdjje . p&npte  ntX^oi? 
do  hot  frequent  the  “ jnitio  *&  £&  '/?*/&,  ^Vu  doe* 
not  follow  that:  they  are  Wholly  iW$r*e  m Ahe 
specios  of  am useaient  pra&icftl  ihisrtu  Ori  rb£ 
contrary;  in  the  hack  corridors  # the  htftfcsef 
^~-und  in  nano imoref^uen tly  than  in  xhtkt  of 
the  fixm  rock*  may  Almost 

always  he  fotrndj  or  at.  ail  event#;  bir^  if  not 
seen,.  After  firmer,  of  NufuJay  aflernoon.s  quiet 


After  dirmer.  of  .Sun da)  afternoons,  quiet 
little  parries  fought,  »ml  not  un- 

/ffcquentir,  if  repon  ^x?aki>  tree,  golden  ounces 
find  them  selves  sudden  Jv  t rnm-fcmd.  from  one 
**  bolm?'  or  po£k<?V  ^ atiother ) V 

The  stthft’s  dvtya,  or  festival*  of  the 

Church,  nevetUi^^ig  *njqdy  the  div^rdo?)  for 
the  public  which  V^hsewhere  denveilfnOxrtheav- 
trcb,  r.6T>em%  and  other  amusements.  On  these 
occasions  art  unticltmc^  performed  tyhab  a re  call- 
ed “ or  vyhiuh 

correspond  premdy  with  what  \*.mt 
known  m England  as  ,SVirm/  Mt/sUnc*.,  The 
jicrtv*  are  cerlainly  sufficiently  p (onerous,  ptfrf 
are  eeichrufed  in  any  thing hur  a venous  roamier. 
They  ate*  in  hurt,  general  holidays,  when  ertfry 
body  U dressed  in  his  best.  Ami  the  more  Ixw- 
&>sKf  or  TJK'lieU,  Or cd,  and  the  louder  and 
the  bells  are  rung,  the  more  u atwjte  ” or  joyous, 
is  (he  occasion,  arid  ihe  gToattr  the  glnrritica- 
tiori  of  the  saints.  As  a v.oTtseqoence,  our  house 
helrig  situated  ifi  /tbo  vioirricy  of  the  principal 
oh tirT'hes,  Sre  Vere  treated  to  what  H wait- 

ed T*n  Fourth  of  JuhV*  every  tidier  $Hy  of  the 
»vin.‘kv  • ; {;^}l  i !,•/•;.;  •/  .‘  - ^ ;:,.  : ■/  \:'  ■ 

flofv  We^ls,  with  its  endless  tnuti  of  cenerno- 
ides,  vauitr  too  rid  while  y?p  -were  at  It 

Wfatht  ocintpyKiany^htges  vo  detail  the  perform- 
iincvit,.  ihe  pwetssioniy  the  firing  of  fawfcfrvi  and 
vihgihg  of  bdk,  rrnd  praying,  and  ami 

saving  of  nihss  Vtueh  entered  into  iltc  due  evde- 
Wb&oiv  <*f  thm  iuipcotiojf  uE\tncion*r  ] had 
uittic6sed  the  eerenicmie*  of  the  Holy  Week  he- 
reto, not  <*qfydtf  Leon,  hat.  fn  when? 

human  ingenuity  rklmuMcsl  Vt#^i  1 f' . ?n‘:;  ciV^v  n p 
i neons  and  access* >ruw  fnnd  it  itupi^smm e^s 

and  graodedr,  aud  poSv  T^^iiiilcid 
ts$  Somgthiifg;  of  m bore.  ^i»  'iijSh. 
panions.  1^0  them  if  •ajW  fell  iT  rU>v?l(y  j&nd 
and  1 eo^oyed  i(*w  and 

commenis  fur  mot^r  lhKn  1 jKissihiy  wuid  have 
done  the  fepcctarJo  ittelL 

Neverfli^less  waljwent  to  witness  the  nigh^ 
process duv,  in  which  hguratively  forth  the 

hiirbtl  of  Chris!.  The  >-cd‘iierv  were  nil  und<M 
ovutv,  and  headed  the  eulumo,  followed  by  -the 
music.,  the  bishvj.*  in  hb;  pnqde  /oJk*^  walk- 
nig  .Vaheatli  a silken  canopy*  ^nj»pnmd  t?n  $11 - 
'<vt  mi*?  by  the  prig«i>  atUiehed  to  tiio  Cathe- 
drub  AtWr  them  cnine  a *fu»lc  regiment  of 
l\Uer  Ticking  precede mre,  uli  tjurri&l 
>;<i  the  shooMers  of  rtam  who  bore  tondn^  in  ] 
yfrtdr  dktngo^d  hands.  Tl<fe«  enme  a bier  on 

wi«fch  >va*  an  dffiay  <T  Chnrft,  minted  to  re^c/o- f 
Ue  d ynppsc  - and  next,  angels  Vi  itii  outspread 
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wings,  supported  by  thin  metal  rods,  invisible 
in  the  darkness.  After  them  moved  the  Marys, 
and  the  train  of  sorrowing  disciples,  and  con- 
verts to  the  new  Gospel.  To  these  succeeded 
a seemingly  unending  procession  of  men  and 
women,  with  a great  predominance  of  the  latter, 
interspersed  with  numbers  of  small  children, 
dressed  to  represent  nuns  and  friars,  all  carry- 
ing little  crosses  in  one  hand  and  a candle  in 
the  other.  On  the  flanks  of  the  procession  hov- 
ered a number  of  half-grown  boys  dressed  as 
devils,  who  flourished  their  spears  in  a threat- 
ening manner,  but  were  effectually  kept  at  bay 
by  an  equal  number  of  militant  angels,  in  the 
shape  of  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  having 
gauze  wings  attached  to  their  shoulders. 

The  procession  moved  to  the  measure  of  a 
mournful  chant,  stopping  at  intervals,  while  the 
priests  offered  up  prayers  and  incense.  And 
thus  it  went  from  station  to  station,  spending 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the  ceremony. 
Some  idea  of  the  length  of  the  procession  may 
be  formed  when  I say  that  it  occupied  upward 
of  two  hours  in  passing  the  balcony  on  which 
we  were  seated.  The  torches,  the  earnest  faces 
of  the  devotees,  the  mournful  music  and  sol- 
emn chants,  were  certainly  striking  in  their  ef- 
fect; and,  I can  well  understand,  capable  of 
producing  a lasting  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a superstitious  people. 

Devils,  or  rather  representations  of  them,  fig- 
ure conspicuously  in  many  of  the  fiestas . On 
the  day  of  St.  Andrew — 44  Merry  St.  Andrew’s 
day” — they  44  come  out  strong,”  and  are  particu- 
larly hideous  and  jolly.  They  wear  masks,  of 
course,  and  sport  barbed  tails.  One,  perhaps 
shrouded  in  black,  displays  a grinning  death's- 
head  beneath  his  half-parted  vail,  and  beats 
time  with  a pair  of  veritable  cross-bones.  The 
dance  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Indians.  The  music  certainly  has  been.  It  is 
rude  and  unearthly,  such  as  Cortdz  heard  on 
the  night  of  his  retreat  from  Mexico,  when  it 
44  carried  terror  into  the  very  souls  of  the  Chris- 
tians.” 

There  is  a grand  collection  of  saints  in  Leon, 
and  not  least  among  them  in  popularity  and 
power,  is  San  Benito,  who  probably  flourished 
in  Ethiopia,  At  any  rate  he  is  a full-blooded 
negro,  thick-lipped  and  woolly-headed.  It  was 
a shrewd  move  on  the  part  of  the  old  priests  to 
accept  such  ceremonies  of  the  Indians  as  they 
could  not  eradicate,  and  to  adopt  and  sanctify 
such  effigies  of  aboriginal  gods  as  they  could 
not  banish  or  destroy. 

In  Nicaragua,  as,  indeed,  in  all  Spanish  coun- 
tries, the  funeral  ceremony  has  few  of  those 
gloomy  accessaries  which  are  prescribed  by  our 
customs.  Youth,  innocence,  and  beauty,  like 
ornaments  on  the  brow  of  age  or  on  the  limbs 
of  deformity,  serve  only  to  heighten  the  terrors 
of  our  grim  conception  of  death.  With  us  the 
Angel  of  Peace,  and  the  Keeper  of  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  is  a gloomy  and  remorseless  tyrant, 
who  gloats,  fiend-like,  over  the  victims  of  his 
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Theirs  is  a happier  conception. 


Death  mercifully  relieves  the  infant  from  the 
sorrows  and  dangers  of  life.  It  withers  the 
rose  on  the  cheeks  of  youth  that  it  may  retain 
its  bloom  and  fragrance  in  the  more  genial  at- 
mosphere of  heaven.  The  tear  of  grief  falls 
only  for  those  whose  long  contact  with  the 
world  has  hardened  in  spirit,  whose  matured 
passions  have  cankered  tlie  heart,  and  diverted 
its  aspirations  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  from 
the  grandeurs  of  eternity  to  the  frivolities  of 
time. 

Theyoungest  daughter  of  the  Licenciado  B 

died  and  was  buried  while  I was  in  Nicaragua. 

She  was  young,  scarce  sixteen,  and  the  idolized 
child  of  her  parents.  Her  funeral  might  have 
been  her  bridal,  in  the  total  absence  of  outward 
manifestations  of  grief.  The  procession  formed 
before  my  window.  First  marched  musicians 
playing  a cheerful  strain,  followed  by  priests 
chanting  a song  of  triumph.  After  them,  on 
the  shoulders  of  young  men,  was  borne  a litter, 
covered  with  white  satin  and  loaded  with  orange 
branches,  amidst  which,  dressed  in  white  as  for 
a festival,  her  head  wreathed  with  fresh  orange 
blossoms,  and  holding  in  her  hands  a silver 
cross,  was  the  marble  form  of  the  dead  girl. 

The  parents,  sisters,  and  relations  of  the  de 
ceased  followed.  Their  eyes  were  tearless,  and 
though  the  traces  of  sorrow  were  visible  on  their 
faces,  yet  over  all  there  was  an  expression  of 
hope  and  of  faith  m the  teachings  of  Him  who 
has  declared,  44  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God !” 

The  funerals  of  infants  are  much  the  same. 

The  body  is  invariably  dressed  in  white  and 
covered  with  flowers.  Men  firing  bombas , and 
musicians  playing  lively  airs,  precede  the  corpse, 
and  the  parents  and  relatives  follow.  The  ra- 
tionale of  this  apparent  want  of  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Romish  doctrine  of  baptismal  re- 
generation, according  to  which  the  departed 
spirit  being  in  heaven,  there  is  more  cause  for 
happiness  than  grief. 

There  is,  however,  much  that  is  repugnant 
in  the  burials,  particularly  as  practiced  in  Leon. 

Near  most  of  the  towns  there  is  what  is  called 
the  Campo  Santo,  an  inclosed  consecrated  cem- 
etery, in  which  the  dead  are  buried  upon  the 
payment  of  a small  sum,  which  is  devoted  to 
keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  But  in  Leon 
the  practice  of  burying  in  the  churches  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  and  is  perpetuated  through  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  who  derive  a consider- 
able fee  from  each  burial.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  ground  within  and  around  the 
churches  has  become  literally  saturated  with 
the  dead.  The  burials  are  made,  according 
to  the  amount  paid  to  the  church,  for  periods 
varying  from  six  to  twenty-five  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  bones,  with  the  earth  around 
them,  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  nitre, 
and  ultimately  come  to  make  a noise  in  the 
world  in  the  form  of  “villainous  saltpetre!” 

Coffins  are  rarely  used.  The  corpse  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  grave,  the  earth  rudely 

thrown  in  and  beaten  hard  with  heavy  rammers. 

urigrhanrom  ■ 
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with  a degree  *>  O v rfftfec h c o,  not  to  mv  brutal- 
itj*.  Wlii#  is  :P$t$\£  sfefciftg,  Kiti}  W'bieh  l did 
fe  perotit  myself  to  ^vilfe*  * *egoml  tiruV 
• V ,'  Altfmugh  the  ttitt&es  of  the  people  still.  truer- 
ish  spniething  of  f4iw  origin al  bigotry*  it  jr  fast 
■ ttiui-e  l xbaraf  sefeme fe  and  tu* 

objection  is  mode  to  ^>rcipier-»  on  the  score  of 
imfcfii  su  long  a$  they  preserve  a decent  re- 
spect  for  Hie  cerenmuies  of  tiieCbntch,  mid  do 
not  outrage  the  prej nd ices  o f cd tica rioh rftnd  no* 
rom,  which  are  not  more  nor  fctfongyt 

than  with  us,  fthhougft  they  bvivc  a somewhat 
different  direction. 

Many  objects  of  iimiqnity  Have  fen  found 
around  fern;  and  oct  asumailyf;  in  d iggi  ng  wells 
and  making  other  . vxcavaU'qthk,  the  workmen 
conus  trpan  deposits  of  earthen  w are,  ami  pilfe 
of  little  terra-cotta  idols,  which  seem  to  have 
been  hurriedly  buried  to  protect  them  from  (be 
fanatical  teal  of  the  conquerors.  The  accom- 
panying figures  present  a fwttt  and  wiW  view 
of  one  Of  rfee  relics,  found  near  Cbe  Indian 
pueblo  of  Lelica,  dijunntahout  twu  leagues  from 

Leon,  It  is  here  represented  of  oov^tho'd of  its  j. .ttifr  Pitrific*./ -:?£he  fashionables  of  oor 

] cirtea  flock  to  Newport  of  “the  Spring*’  bm 
those  Of  Leon  ^o  to  the  «<ea  ; etui  although  the 
“TaseM**  is  *:rfe  datferent .thing  from  a ^a*oin 
at  the  Spring*,  yet  it  is  equally  an  instituuoTi 
f*jr  the  eocoumgeniem  ktf  iltrbmoii  and  eeneoi 
and  special  bmvumkiosr — ju  short,  it  is  the  fes- 
tival pf  $$<  £upid,  SftORC  devotee*.  file-  wr/ild 
»Tfcr,  are  more  refine  roua  and  earnest; -Jhafr 
of  itny  oilier  saiut  Jo  the  calendar  The 
conies  tiff-  during  the  last  full. moon  ef  March: 
hut  t hetoil ngmm t-nii  for  h ore  «H  ma*fe  i^tore- 
haiuL  Ax  that  time  a general  more  rue  nr  v»f 
carts  mid  aervaMs  tafe  place  sn  the  director; 
of  the  *ea,  tfR&  ihc  Qovemmcnl  dispnttfe  ■*& 
offer and  guard  to  RuperioteTid^ 
the  annual  earn p upon  the  beach,  or  ruffe  pfe* 
the  foceRi-tjotjewt  saml-Hfe  which 
the  sliort,  jGacft  family,  instead  of  fefehy 
rooms  at  the.  “Ocean  {louVer  or  the'  %'tir4ted' 
Siale»r  o^jl  cottogt'  on  the  iVI>rivc?*  hiijjds  » 
tetHponify  canc  luiVhglitiy  thatched  with  palftK 
leaves,  and  floored  with  or  fee*.  11* 

Whole  is  Withered  tdgfcihef  with  vinos,  or  w**  . . 
t?*l • . -umi  pnTfitidhcd  in  the 
sftcrie  way,  er  by  momis-’. ‘fif  *, 

cloth.  This  coustitnte^  rhe.jieii^t ixid  fi 
sfetvd  to  the  ami  tfebabies.  The 

it  rtiore  fionnlul  huhe»  bring  <feb  ri(*fdy-curta.uitd 
,,,,M ' bvd\  nod  tpukv  no  mcmt  slu*w  of  eh^jvx  v>- 

oiuund  >ixd.  The  mftteiifvl  is  ji-fmo  woll-tc^; : iferompeu  dvvcltiti^.  Onwide  is  * kind 

jered  <day,  liurncd;  and  fffieqvard  j»ajnte<J  vviijh  v of  broad,  Shed,  wijhi*  i/ean  a fy* 

•uduritig  color*.  A\  the  t.utno  phme  were.  ar.o.\  V V)'sn  to  the  ixn.riilnr.  lit  ft  .hain:niork«  T 
found  01 h<st  iritcrC^tiujt.  aftK l08,  of  chicle  dredv  ^wor,gY  liere  the  fhiivUms  dine*  tfa«  I'ftdi^-rOfjeJ.iy 
irig^UT^  giVen  ho  next  coiutiiii’  tihohf  there.  • i?.\&Ytr  •t'i'ipi * rnw^r-  arUl  the.  rbAjWiiJifteSf  slcen. 

a k’mf 
‘hftdy^y 

vnifft,  which  is  shp 

Tldi.  Vase 
i^nd  black, 


y,  Ihe  'enmvit  has  t^er<  woii  tnas».  . ' x&y  bf  uccvvorncdatvoi,  dow  n to  t?  *.iM 
•^gcd.  : TMt,  Vase  tV. flfeihorfitely  jniiitted  in  red,  ; ?i*e  tooi&  and  ins  w\i\\  who  spread  theij  <.U'A> 


OuriC'  a year  the  pimple  of  Ui card jcua  h &v€  n : i t fif ;hnirjphc$  yrr^rhepd*— m:i  afTnit  yof  .f 
k'Ohl' ofj Qiruiriil,  the ‘'J’asto  '?.!)!  : ;•  e r;  Winter-'  A nd  there  «ru  v*hfn  vet  w hut: 

Eo  g!c 


tt.lv  air  .of  a.  ttve  and  « Tffcifei*^- 


whuiii*'' 
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dniri  evert  this 
And  nealfe  3ri  th£  )6i*ke 
dry  sand.,- 
A iid  hem, 

hathitig  mut  <Uw'\n% 
on  the  ban!  Loach  hv 
(Oftonligltt*  Virt(iktngr 
flirting,  horse-mnftg, 
voting,  drinking,  ami 
th(j  days  of 
the:  roil  lit, 

&u\  the  careless  crowd, 
<]KuK«i^in  /lie  ?}ck $ 


S/Hi- 

bfee/.e  anil  the  ehearfiiT 
>r*0MpIi  g)i  fcf  gj vo.  iJhe, nv 
sel VfSR  bji  yvvtk  ; 

<Vtrai  ried  freedom  tt>  '■$«#' 
joyrneiR  at$  ffttfirC  & 

1 r nfu^mriiitd  we. 

were 

ert  he  ies*  Tods  tit 

the  sda,  and  thrmedi  the  -desert ed  r?nr:nit  pnuuj t j et^tjulre^  which  #?e  yijLfUvidcd  intdwta 
nu-2/.ard?  .were  -new  tlie  on f y iiihcihirnnte. ami  j r^n  best  he  Oe^riL?^  m 'ghrdeogi  curb  on«  intir 
Matkcd  about.  niton!  y'  rtie  -silent  buu,'  j liownu^  - a diyefthig  -Of  some  kind,  general]) 

The  hOi|fi«l  of  the  sex  ecemed  mourn  fnl,  frojn  hodt  of  atttyf,  and  thafetod,  hut  often  of  iidotov 
sy  input  by  > and  'its  shore  lar  ked  lonely.  -\Vi?  -neatly- roofed • with  ttk*.  The  m>md, or  bush 
i timed  our  .toads,  and  were  .dad  to  get  ucsh y»an  of  the  tow ?n  iu  fto  vicinity of  tiro  grant 

away  iW/tv  a;  Qfiritlnpwzs -w  pk/n^  la  enrfipa^  ,iu>A  v\«  well  built  j&  any  part 

mu\.  of  Leon  or  (Jromid^  Yet  it  fe  ecarrely  twenty 

Ai  Loon  ;mr  pnrey  divided  : one  detachment,  reni^  since  there  \v  i*  hut  aytn^Ie  titoroofrd 
t&iirivg  the  &irc\‘A\kmbf  :%hp  mountum  district  Of  &ottfc3  in  the  town*  A toge  ther,  CMnowiagA 
^egbyia,  while,  the  n»am  division,  wirh  myself,  • hi\s  nn  air  of  thrift  nrul  enterprise  wldoh  iy  tnd 
barred  for  the  .Great  Lay  Tonseea,  to  cross  seen  cLcwhcr^  in  Nicaragua, 
thfetoti  tine  nr  from  tltencfy  tiorti  twu  rdlyTllM^)i&  '.Rwiiej^.f*:  dfajttf  ,;?*?#  from  Cbtofcv 

*itb&  Aftaanihreiit,  hut  uprise  wholly  unknown,  ikga  y buttho  merehittUa  u h»  conduct  the  biiM- 
vStfite  of  Ifoqdimie*.  AVefnsfc  directed  our  course  nes*  of  the  port,  chiefly  n:suio  in  the  latter  rov,i«. 


•wokt  or  rue  pacific, 


/ktb  vac*  to  port  or  rral  tjty, 
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town  was  originally  built  nearer  the  anchorage, 
but  it  was  removed  in  consequence  of  its  ex* 
Insure  to  the  attacks  of  the  pirates,  who  for- 
merly infested  these  coasts.  The  population  of 
liealejo  is  only  about  a thousand,  who  find  em- 
ployment in  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  and 
supplying  them  with  provisions. 

As  a port,  Reulcjo  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  of  America.  It  has  two  en- 
trances, one  cm  each  side  of  the  high  island  of 
Cardon,  which  protects  it  from  the  swell  of  the 
Pacific,  Inside  there  is  a noble  basin  of  water, 
nowhere  less  than  four  fathoms  deep,  where  it 
is  said  “ two  hundred  vessels  of  the  line  might 
lie,  at  all  times,  in  perfect  security/’  The  view 
of  the  harbor  and  interior  country,  with  its  high 
volcanic  landmarks,  from  the  island  of  Cardon, 
is  alike  grand  and  beautiful. 

Sefior  Momealegre,  our  excellent  host,  had 
previously  arranged  a boat  for  us  at  a place 
called  u Puerto  tic  Zerttpisque,’*  on  the  Estero 
Real,  or  Great  Estuary,  which  extends  into  Ni- 
caragua from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  So  we  left 
his  hospitable  roof  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  April,  1853rfor  the  “ Puerto/’  The  dis- 
tance Is  seven  leagues ; the  first  three  leading 
through  an  open  and  well-cultivated  country. 
These  passed,  we  struck  into  a gigantic  forest, 
filled  with  cedar,  ceiba,  and  mahogany  trees, 
among  which  the  road  wound  with  labyrinthine, 
intricacy.  This  forest  is  partly  under  the  lee  of 
the  great  volcano  of  “El  Viejo” — Th?  Old  0/U\ 
where  showers  fall  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year,  and  are  the  cause  of  its  great  luxuriance. 
Here  wc  overtook  onr  patron  and  his  men, 
marching  in  Indian  file,  each  with  a little  bag 
of  netting,  containing  some  cheese,  plantains 
and  tortillas,  for  the  voyage,  thrown  over  one 
^boulder,  a blanket  over  the  other,  and  carrying 
the  inseparable  machete*,  resting  in  the  hollow  of 
t V/teftynTRl,  1 


Within  a mile  or  two  of  Zcmpisque  the  ground 
rises,  and  the  road  passes  over  a broad  ridge  of 
lava,  which,  ages  ago,  descended  from  the  vol- 
cano of  El  Viejo.  It  is  partially  covered  with 
a dry,  arid  soil,  which  supports  a few  coxal 
palms,  some  sterns  of  the  Agam  Atmruxi no,  ami 
a variety  of  cacti,  which  contrive  to  flourish 
where  no  other  plants  can  grow. 

From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  traveler 
gets  his  first  view  of  the  broad  alluvions  border- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  They  are  covered 
with  an  unbroken  forest,  and  the  eye,  wearied 
with  the  vflstness  of  the  prospect,  traverse*  it 
motionless  ocean  of  verdure,  tree  tops  on  tree 
tops,  for  leagues  on  leagues,  in  apparently  un- 
ending succe.'rinn. 
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Descending  the  ridge  by  an  abrupt  path,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  at  44  El  Puerto  de  Zem- 
pisque.”  Although  dignified  with  the  title  of 
port,  it  consists  of  only  a single  ranch,  or  thatch- 
ed shed,  open  on  three  sides,  and  inhabited  by 
an  exceedingly  ill-looking  Mestizo,  an  old  crone, 
and  an  Indian  girl,  naked  to  the  waist,  whose 
occupation  extended  to  fetching  water  and  grind- 
ing maize  for  tortillas. 

There  is  a fine  spring  of  water  at  the  base  of 
a hill  near  by,  and  around  it  were  some  groups 
of  sailors  cooking  their  breakfast.  The  ground 
back  of  the  hut  is  elevated  and  dry ; but  immedi- 
ately in  front  commence  the  mangrove  swamps. 
Here,  too,  scooped  in  the  mud,  is  a small,  shal- 
low basin,  and  extending  from  it  into  the  depths 
of  the  swamp  a narrow  canal,  connecting  with 
the  Estero  Real.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the 
slimy  bottom  of  both  basin  and  canal,  in  which 
some  ugly  bongos  were  lying,  was  exposed  and 
festering  in  the  sun.  Altogether,  it  was  a for- 
bidding place,  suggestive  of  agues  and  mosqui- 
toes; and  we  were  never  more  happy  than  when 
our  men  arrived,  and  the  rising  tide  enabled  us 
to  embark  and  push  away  from  44  El  Puerto  de 
Zempisque.”  As  the  hut  disappeared  between 
the  mangroves,  we  took  off  our  hats  and  bade 
the  soil  of  Nicaragua  adieu — perhaps  forever! 

HINTS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSE  BUILDERS. 

BY  CALVERT  VAUX. 

IN  a country  like  this,  where  the  printing-press 
accompanies  each  stride  that  is  made  into 
new  localities,  and  where  almost  every  step  is 
marked  by  a building  of  some  sort,  it  seems  in- 
consistent that  there  should  be  but  little  popular 
literature  on  architectural  matters.  And  yet 
such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fact.  Americans  are 
always  reading  and  incessantly  building;  but 
the  one  habit  has  scarcely  so  much  influence  on 
the  other  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  when 
we  consider  the  practical  character  and  univers- 
ally recurring  interest  of  the  subject.  It  has 
not,  certainly,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
an  easy  matter  to  place  before  the  public  the 
nccessaiy  illustrations  in  a form  that  would  be 
available;  and  as  mere  verbal  •descriptions  of 
plans  or  designs  are  seldom  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible, this  difficulty  has  probably  retarded  the 
diffusion  of  popular  architectural  information. 
Now,  however,  with  the  present  rapid  develop- 
ment and  general  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  in  the  United  States,  this  hin- 
drance no  longer  exists,  and  a fair  field  is  open 
for  the  free  communication  of  ideas  among 
American  architects,  and  for  the  profitable  in- 
terchange of  hints  and  suggestions. 

The  study  of  what  has  been  done  by  other  na- 
tions, though  useful  as  a help,  will  never,  by  itself, 
lead  to  decided  results  in  America,  where  the  in- 
stitutions, the  needs  of  the  climate,  and  the  hub- 
its  of  the  people  have  a distinctive  character  that 
requires  special  consideration.  Thus  the  Greek 
mode,  though  completely  beautiful  when  con- 
templated from  a proper  point  of  view,  has  for 
jtji.rs  leading  ^arr^iptic  a passionless  repose 


that  is  not  heartily  sympathized  with  either  by 
the  American  atmosphere  or  the  spirit  of  this 
locomotive  age,  and,  consequently,  no  archi- 
tectural effort  imitated  from  the  Greek  can  help 
being,  to  a great  extent,  a mere  lifeless  parody. 

The  failure  is  generally  very  conspicuous,  but, 
even  in  the  least  unsatisfactory  instances,  some 
absurd  inconsistency  is  sure  to  assert  itself. 
Common  sense  will  insist  on  chimneys  and  ve- 
randas, and  the  pure  classic  outline  in  due  course 
suffers  grievous  mutilation,  being  thus  punished 
for  its  intrusion  into  a locality  where  it  had  no 
business  to  be  attempted. 

Styles  like  the  Chinese  or  Moorish  assist  us 
but  little,  though  each  exhibits  isolated  features 
that  deserve  careful  examination.  The  Moor- 
ish, for  example,  show's  what  magical  effects 
may  be  produced  by  light  recessed  arcades, 
and  gives  some  good  suggestions  for  verandas. 

The  Chinese,  again,  with  its  trellises  and  bal- 
conies, is  interesting  in  detail ; but  neither  of 
these  phases  of  architectural  taste  are  of  com- 
prehensive value.  They  are  very  deficient  in  com- 
pactness and  completeness  of  plan,  and  in  artistic 
design  they  depend  too  much  for  their  effect  on 
delicate  and  elaborate  ornamentation.  Such 
decorations  as  paneling,  carving,  painting,  and 
gilding  may  be  readily  enough  obtained  where 
a clever,  industrious,  efficient  pair  of  hands  can 
be  hired  for  a few  spoonfuls  of  rice  per  day ; 
but  not  so  easily  in  a countiy  where  every  one 
is  as  good  as  his  neighbor,  44  and  better/*  and 
where  ordinary  mechanics  ask  and  get  two  or 
three  dollars  for  a day’s  work. 

The  free  Italian  and  the  later  modifications 
of  the  Gothic  are  the  most  useful  types  to  ana- 
lyze ; but  the  flat  terrace  roofs  of  the  first  have 
to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  snow,  and  the 
latter  has  to  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  verandas 
before  it  can  be  acceptable.  Nor  is  this  all. 

There  is  in  this  country  a perpetual  necessity 
for  compactness  of  plan,  how  ever  large  the  house 
may  be ; because,  os  it  is  invariably  difficult  to 
get  efficient  servants,  it  is  desirable  to  save  labor 
in  every  possible  way.  In  this  particular,  nei- 
ther the  Italian  nor  the  Gothic  examples  help 
us  materially.  They  delight  too  much  in  halls 
and  passages,  long  corridors  and  wide  vestibules, 
galleries  and  staircases.  This  sort  of  rambling 
arrangement  does  not  answer  here;  the  diffi- 
culties of  heating  and  service  render  a closer 
attention  to  concentration  desirable.  Never- 
theless, a sufficient  privacy  and  a freedom  from 
any  appearance  of  meanness  is  the  right  of  ev- 
ery house,  however  small  its  scale. 

The  English  country  houses  and  cottages  have 
undoubted  claims  to  our  best  consideration  ; but 
it  is  from  an  examination,  by  means  of  illustra- 
tions, of  w'hat  is  going  on  at  home,  called  forth 
by  the  actual  needs  of  the  people,  more  than 
from  a study  of  foreign  examples,  that  the  gen- 
eral taste  for  architectural  comfort  and  beauty 
in  country  houses  is  likely  to  improve.  Any 
genuine  step  in  advance  will  be  responded  to  at 
once  by  the  sympathetic  perceptive  faculties  of 
individuals  who  may  notice  it,  and  the  result, 
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lot  and  lit*;-  in  bis  mra--bvw&.  On  ibis 
d$£k'-  '"#**  *****&'  townT,  toy  Ucman.MTaitf 

j|8r*  the  capacity  for  tmjoymcnt*  a*ti  to 

jjgOS&u  a]ipixcv^ti/ia  *.*f  >yhfti  &■  rtviWy  detoble.  ii» 

Hfiytot  touhluathmby  accompany  thw 
*M?t1fve  and  tototry  & warning, 

••  lv*ch  «ftov»c  bsuoo  Imjd,  white  cute.  i*'h 

its  tonoti to'«*  ’ story  of  w youth 
■ with  little  or  no  cultivation  of  the  higher 

iwitt»l;jjctoptkwte,  and  of  a 'system  of 
education  in  wlud*  the  study  <of  to  W»n* 
iiM*  tH  iti  most  simple  element*,  h tvfcjp 
to1«d  tfnd  apparently  despised. 

The  lack  of  tiLsie  perroptiUu  nil  over  to 
rntuflry,  ui  <imt  IHati  id  ings/is  a deoWtrd  hst 
"O'  far  as  it  bears  on  their  need?,  wR)  remain  j to  Iieul  tby  jsocmi  eujoynmnt  : il  ls  a weakness  ilui 
daprwvr«o?ype4  i%  the  memory,  Whatever.  on  . iiifocm . to  whole.  hone  and  imi.si  ie  of  the  t mJy- 
the  other  brind/lto  no  reference  to  h>e>ti  halms  politic.  Ji  is  a - needless  incoi^i^icucy  j for  a 
um.I  experience,  wul  he  passed  over  without.  ro-  ndl  exercise  of  Freedom,  of  «j«ec^  end  forties), 
toving  miub  touMderiition.  j should  naturally  mult  hi  a full,  free  exerO^ 

Every  mvtU'C-eoutldfl  fnan  Vs  in  a portion  to  | of  the  innocent  enjoyment  that  unfettered  ftp-  ■ 
middf^tatul  such  gTtoijdt** ; and  dttsiry  renders  possible  4 refined,  ptopriety , 

thom»h  they  may  hnve  little  of  flic  pretension  ?•  and ;^fiii)E*te1  ■ Mi^pea^ive-|rn».ce; 'ought  batdtnaUv 
dr  extov  that  g^p^jmen*  of  viQa  ntciiitcetare  in  to  to  distinct  to  mark^  of  every  hiititHfiofi 

other,  differently  ^figtitnled  eomitytes  would  in  which  a fne^s  American  dwells.  l.-fithnuiincfif 
sffordi  they : trill  hnv$  .the  jiraettol  »ArAttta^  ylv.  however,  ibis  is hot  to  cnscJ  $yen  to  yiib 
r;f  offering  definite  fttorring-pouits  for  tit  fiber  kig*  sehtxd  itself,  in  which  tjie  earliest  ntni  m-  ; : 
improvement  at  homo.  Tljis^ouhihurdlv  hold  active  genus  of  pri^OTssiva  thptighi  ttnir:t|fiitii;';: 
.good  if  there  was  very  little  doing ; hut  such  is  menmk  is  clijiost.  ahum;-  o miked^  tobhv 
not  hie  case  ; there  has  been,  of  hue,  on  immense  structure,  without  a tree  or  a vhruh  near  it,  and 
number  of 'muldiny^  of  this  nature  going- np  in  ds.  rein  ark  ti!»l<>  chiefly  for  an air of  coarse  u*  ; 1. 
all  parts  of  the  I'nitcd  States  v numberless  vi!-  that;  pervades  its  Avhole  tvspcci.  The  •improve- 
higea  havf/-  • sprntf^.  into  ■■existence,  and  nrueh  moot  of  the-  -’vvUy'gu--  fschooM^ni^  it>  prohaUv, 
thought  has  1h?.cti  stven  vo  the  subject.  A very  the  pow^rCal  tjrul  a^  liable  men  ns  jthvtt,<juh 
tnmsieut  Visit  w*  pay  pan  of  to  counrry  sho^  ^ j l)u  uppltoti  t</vc<ird  r ing  a change  for  ihc 

1 1 ri  Ai  ■»  *!.«»•  iM  WaM  m vinti.uit  svC  1 . i i . f >*  -1  , I rt/’.  I . ' fr.l'  *11  t l\ , A*  — ^ /t  i.  nl  Iimv.? 


>f«.  y ^^lopfi^ptispj 


however,  that  n vast  nnniher  of  villas  and  col^ } ter  in  the  appearance  of  rnml  dwelling?  geiicr- 
.t-ngtis. 'erevtcjd  radth(?«t'.teg?trd  $o ^wrti^tu*  pros : ally-  All  se-a  ftfiill  are  int4fo?Med  lit  it,  and  dl 
•prie.ty,  and.  at  c^mstderohle  los^  id,  their  ow new,  • are  morfi’  fif  less  ittfitfenced  hv  it.-,  ronduct  and 
from  the  usehiHB  '.mllay  ineijrrod  hy  wdpptiiV^  ill- 1 '&pf »earam;eL  It  \*  pinced  rtn der  ihe  c^iTtinl  of 
copKidereti  ' ^ piling  £ and  well  as  ; ,Hhj-  lendiii^  ttaiin  hiVeach  place,  and  itv  wdi^tr 

the  majoriiy  of  the  hmises)  ni4>*  po  impfrv'^txY  | telly  ho  jnhd^  ibo  .tnost,  vtieertul  utid  *oitl-^#tny 
a little  more  rentihifion.  f Tying  building  in  the  tieighhorhood,  instead  <ft. 

Square  boxes,  smnH  and  laige,  nrn 'springing  «g  al  pojscut,  a \s.id-fojsaUm,  fiVrlorn.hc/l,o- 
up  in  every  direction*  ehnhtnivted  tvilhimt  any  utTuil,  that  i«»  fAfoitatc*i  ytQ  chill ^:to  heiirtdmd' 
attempt  nt  phipimion,  of  the  slightest  apimrcnt  tmtult  the  eye  ’-■' ;^ytiry •'t I»Ojut^t%ilVUL;-;i .f ^4^'- * ’ 
•!e*ira  to  rimke  them  agrsmahle  objects  »n  the  Tim  *w»st  would  i»e  ».uu-riy  mconim<ot»lmiLte-#:lth=;. 
iHudscflp^  Thc^a  tell  their  tale  Kim  ply  and  the  advantage  to  )>c  cduaivicd.  Ah  m?x*.  hnn- 
am-c.muoiui.orjsiy  : they  are  t ho  n^tuTul  mutt  dn-fi  or  bund  rod  and  fifty  doihirs.  ttt  om  *i  y^- 
of  the  niigmtory,.  iudcjHMuietJt  spirit  perradin^  nig,  would  do  much,  l lie  nmf  might  then  bft^c 
the  imlustfious  cJnas^.in  America,  and  otfer  in-  a good  po>jccti«\n, 'and  he  death;  imhhed  > v.-v 
toenting  evideTjc.es  ofthe  genuiue  prosperity  of  soil  of  ri  tuple  porch  migfiflg;  added ; tiwt  efite- 
f.he  country  ; for  they  sh»<v,  not  only  that  (he  trey  might  he  >!i^hriy  ornamented,  imd  tin  •,.  * 


•n+if^tl^n-Wnr;  ry,  loft  omr  fat  ntfWQ* 

ufii,  iuitl  a |mrflftilyaiTr4*vuti‘d  tnactwynt 'fi*r  i <rh  vw  ir, 
airn^C  A rindlot»r  ig  t»nifpc^4  to  Im  crm<Kru*lrii 
fhe  of  the  rvnw  >rjo  ni  »v»tj  up  dt  Tin-  nr^r?- 

the  roritation-raam  nnadJ  tw  yvnifltleti  'by  * >V^r«  ‘ -• 
rU)E>f»jcsiihi  of  the  furmvx* 

cucfhi  ttt  l«*  cwi^hnn^A  of  hrt«k  m*  m??rh  rihn*^  fnr 

Kootnft  » pity  to  cr»!fct  4 Hch*y«i-tHmso  of 

i it  A cdii ntry  wHem  irhjttihvg  iH  tunv^j  in 

the  dogign  could  rarity  he  ctuuaiyiirtrd  of  tf  m^e-' 

rnlieulemii ' a»l\ i.ittphv  A -,»sc  ♦if 

tm  cn»ricd  tVoni  f(»W  jtpward  aevoni t rtp 

required. 


* N'o;  I.  i«  a diitipf  f«r  u riUHjtc  eclic<oMmuw\  U !« 
r«iwt  rcquIaUn  timf  ft  rimulil  tu*  j>t'  any  panirHUvr  dinu  n- 

uirm?c  provVlc  ti  riwtt  r ho 
proport icotft  si he- 
t fa’jffi  tbr  tUtfcu*, o'l puit 4 
1»  ituljr  bfetH^rvrd.  The 
autjjm;  of  its  ptan  is 
a feimplo  r«nralU*l«i^rajn, 
covpa^d  by  ora*  roof 
— Tlie  uc^XMimaadali  on 

a v^randn, 


wfcruncw 


embraces 
pirb.  % h>h)iy  f^r  h>ts 
pmA  coats,  ^!c hoofi room, 


rafter 


mmm 


HINTS.  FDU  COUNTKY  BUILHEHS. 


in  at'titf  years,  would  of- 
fer a wdetfroe  shade,  mid 
gmv  an  air  of  domestic 

is  w<;t  ci  v vvi i\ixn  x.u*  t>wh  & • B ; "< 

of  iuiv  cmli^ea  ct  miinii-  • r •*•-'-■. 

tiitv;  republican,  if  he  will  A/iily  i*kc  ibe  lumMv.  $£ 

t$iir  tetjtet • -thus  le<l  ng  to  the  con-  tt^-wthenu  AH,  ftfrjl |i6.ii.il*4*>.. 

j&fcr.ai&.u  of:  it  may  l>e  ’worth,  of  gratification,  lie*  fci&ici  bp  ih . td$  IiUWhiuO* 

whHe  to  iiAI  a few  words  iw  to  the  sehtml*  pilni,  He  euher  vlent  h hhs  and  llghl 
themselves;  True  ami  nnclligetit  republican-  his  way  through ;thfe  world  without  idlowir^  du- 
ten  dourly  points  tix  a state  of  &octety  iu  vrhich  tteaaure  he  holds  to  ifr*?.  %tu,  pr  sell  it  (n 
ihe  fuivate  pos«es.hoi!  of  great  l?ecmimryu  e-alt  i»  his  brother  Cut  a .'of  ■■  portego,  on  i.he,  -h!4 
ought  to  ten  ivirttpurotivdiy  nnnrijKirEant  mat-  iinatocrutic  pliitr;  or  be  in  ay  keep  his  birth -right 
ter.,  because  it  shbidd  yield  to  it*  posse^or  but  himself,  and  cultivate  h,  as  r«mm*  intended  he 
little  more  teal  -comfort, or  even  luxury*  than  Hfrouid,  for  Ids  own  and  the  public  enroymm.-t. 

can  be  readily  acquired  by  cvory  A mimtt  goneml  fdmiru  in  -this  mailer  V*ut:-t  be 

itoor-  Cmn|tiefe  protection  from  tli^  vr^aihor  In  tln\  work  »f  years.  and  can  nuly  residr  tVon*  i\ 
Itcai  thy.  ifdl-emllilatftJ* ralTucnacut  in  po^te  ednyiiihm  that  wW} 
add  tustuf  uily  -arranged  apjuirtniec^  ^eod  food,  the  un^aAledj  pi  r^blu  y&uwg  mhwls:  of  the  yi*ing 
nti tie  mok&rr,  and  an  ample  supjdy  of  uni-  generation  to  tia  beautifid;  ns  wdl 

beinl  light* ; rtpjvr<»|iriat«  clothing,  pretty  farm-  as. to  .the'  ace Jti writing,  and 
euro  ami  *lruperfest  delightful  boobs,  eu  graving*,  arithmetic.  The'  lend  mg  principles  of  good 


th  iv  inumtirtS  to  4u*w  u mcthutl  of  tjbufo - 

i g,  lii  nTte*  itoifi^rtafeltv  anil 


thrtegh  ft  <l»te  ted*r  * iiwob  in  th6  yummHv 

Tie  fyifr'aMivd  through  » bluSU  wuSlirudii!  at  ibi 
■4$$^U'ik*x  wlm<tr ; lift*  temnUa  JhIo£  then  ukd  te  fh*T 
iug  a Nitj?p)y  of  flU^U  otusldr  covKr.  Tnthe  *a«jj-tvtcm  !m 
4 riUrlit  tS  iHdtU:r-stivpH  ta'tlnv  Toft;  ttif?  &!;.Hy- 

roo m h>is  li^o  ni.’uloH'r;  in  ir.  i-.  romi*an-«i  with  two 
Mnr»inrtidnxmiA  an 4 a aiuv? ^ room,  t^ich  hii ppiiod  ^ itli  ou» 
v;i!j»loa  : thi^  coiuph  i.vs  tht*  iccouiHi«ytftth»n.  7'h(*  hon**- 
iA  pr»»ptK»ed  to  bV  faevUift  jo  iliv  ottfirtdn'  munnet. 

It  i«  the  coiumhii  piticUev  to  cut  down  Kliitn*- tree*  nt#r 
the^iffc  pr*  h/j^ettbin  Hut  thik  uo^ttfin  ‘Js  f»r  mdro  lion- 
oi-ed  in  ttke  broach  thi;n  in  the  otmmauut*,  and  a in 
tlo  judiirloaft  tiint^iou^bt  will  certainly  pm^ve  a few 
ft/it*  »ptyiiucjui»  arouad  the  huiise  for  tthado  and  rnjOy^ 
^G«u.  Oriainal  from  ' :- 


diimowhfif  liMnc  UHr  ted* 
)y  r^idtmw..,  vithmrt  imreh 
b **uWo  or  *# i^nai;.  Thj-i 
(ieaiijn  dues  not  illuwnm* 
n Ifg-c^b'm.  or  bingk*  n won 
In  v/liJch  r fsntuJj  of  \wcu, 
nortierii  HtnU  cltildren,  eat* 
drink,  sleep,  n afth,  dreys, 
ftTiil  \mdros3,  all  t(»gethf;r. 
It  is  H pluu  to  a very  si  up 
pie  U.oukc  for  a well-to-do 
ITie ^ pfiucipnl  uiwroneiifc, 

V*w>  •>»  once  wiiii  the  Vipeu  air 


[ret**: 

( ti-K'to  | 


t6  xse  |ij 


ri  *« 

torr  HJ3U5C. 

and  iiia  OirnHy., 
iu  pmpjrs^  to  ooHiitij 
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bit*  than  the  evkl, 

•M  ••>  '' .'C0,TeCt-  'W' 

**  iripathetiw 

V fe  ■*&;.' 1 ^ 

u:u  1,1  r°*'  ;,/!,vtJ 

founit*  of  »>ier- 
est  Asbiplc  jeur- 
ce  ought  often  to  lie.  tF»e  aU^u^kicul 
fur  slightly  diverting  \hv  Ting-  .'of  f 


get  any  better  acquainted  with  her.  Them  iv 
nu  ad  vantage  galoot  *5Xi*ept  perhaps  in , a very 
large  city,  hy  ihi?t  intense  monotony  of  arrange-- 
mein ; and  it  is  meek  to  he  regretted  that  in 
yjie  nmny  jriWW  village*  spring ing  up  the  same 
dull,  unirifers^lhlg  method  is  sriii  predumircant 
The  gY£M  charm  in  the.  fornifc  of  natural  land- 
scape lies  \w  iis  ^iUdiatasned  irregularity*  Thi* 

•ia  also  the  secret  of  soccer  ip  dvery  jlcrurCsqtie 
Village,'  and  iti.  every  ptCiare*vpia  garden,  coud  - 
t ry  home,  or  epjfct age*  Human  nature*  when  al- 
* t ‘ ' 'J'*  _ 

weii-haiaUeed  irregularity,  and  longs  fgr  it 
life*,  hi  character,  and  in  id  roost,  every  thing,.  jos  th\%  line  happened  to  go  Rtraight  &w 

it  the  of  tVii^  aama  ‘pudittV  *ven  (pond,  #t  might, I htf,. M*d< 


*t«ud  0/  editing  it . down  and  grabbing  jup  its 
foot*,  ;:v  \ ;; :•  -v :•'  ■;, . •■•' , . , ; . :• . e’  >> ; . •/•.  ;V .•  ■ ’ •', ; v ^ 

In  n cast?  that  mentlv  occurred’ near  a coun- 
try town  at  some  diatanefc  fxvHu  Ne#  \v.fk,  i 

road  wAh  run  through  a ><y*y  teuttifni 
one  agreeable  feature  of  whu'h  wo*  a ph'tin 
though  small  pond,  <hAf,  t^eit  In  the  dtievt 
sons,  was  always  full  of  water,  and  d%<t)d;feky<; 
formed  *a  ugteciaMe  axfjungt  ;uo  i *5 

free,  heajdiy  scopes  loves  LearXUy  this  A single  straight  pencil  line  cm.  the  plan,  dorht- 

in  less,  marked  oat  the  direction  of  the  t^i.  Hud 


wkea  the  '■%  1 death pWf^iy  kept,  that  Accordingly,  eamedy  the  ovu$t  ;■;&£■:  t\\py 

thufe*  the . -fi pA/SGt>«d4V  aupHnnumdmg  the  operij/t^n.v 
ei ima  **  mbeh  inure  «>ti4 thus  spoiling  hte  sihwi itf  whr^ 

value  otMnV  irm>l*»,  or-\  )>»«;•  ;v a >iu^  t\)> 
die  coit  «(  hlliitg;  irh  yivth^ut  Any 
whatever  ‘ for  a winding  ro<Kl. inVd  otoX  A* 
skill  the  pun dy  would  haVv  licdij  fxr  ruorv*  «*- 
tractive,  amV  Hgreeftble  ihur*  the  hftwhj  Wtfii&l 
line  tbflJt  is  lioxy  scared,  like*  a*  ra;'dwi<v-.*?.ack, 
Cluii  ithroti^h  .the  .vihdiui«'.Mh^  «urtw>  c of  tike- 
property*  Such  barbatisms  yire  uf  c^/nyrtftM  i«> 
cuithk'C^  ’ ; ’’  : 

v»f  1 U\s  nature  the  vdmhy?.  w>> 

tend,*^!,  ms*ioad  of  the  reckless  disre^irxl  dbjt 
.ih^y-.jp;'ungviiily  with.  When  OhCeA ,/vW; 
U laid  oiit  its  fulc  is  set  tie  d,  and  up  ykC>ti?A.ac 
is  likclv  to  he-  fitddo.  It  i-\  thereWc-ah^:  vh-<- 
desirable  th ill  iti  diiw;hoft  should  bo 
ica!  in  ih«  jia»t  instance.  . , *-*  ■ 

ffi  ftny  doifign  t\>r  u bpddjng  rhat  ^ 
ed  to  he  use«l  hr  nn  intellicunr  huunau 
the  general  disrfribdtiori  and  detailed  arrurr^i- 
mcnl  of  t|ie  ra>^mn)JwJ,uhin  l*  fbmwhrA 
or  wlint  k callbcl  th^  pi«n,  is  lint  fi**t  pot*»t 
that  shouid  occupy  our  itrtention : (nr  Ihtr  nu»?a 
simple  idea  adryats  'iof,,i:^.i^;W!hA'd[  wwi^. 

jutilMlt.  . ( . 

Let  us*  takes,  for  c^Hjuple,  a house  that  is  la 
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. leal  of  tMijoytiiettt  «f  rural  jtife  i\w la^tgKt 
’ 'J».therwla».  foe- teal  fefcil*  and  inquires  to  bt 
looked  uiXv  nml  cntiri»cd.  All  that  a\> 
:£>ear*  to  i>e  Ivor  Teal  comfort,  m 

^ 4 xMi%  W *bjtr&gfc  i t&i  d^nctv  fcxditia*  t of 

(jio  Uffeniwk  uii& ;'$&£<&'  is  3 jidiito  el 
Wlrfcli  sfutli  be  th?  .general: 
utxfcff  living-room  of  the  family,  sud  *ti«>rhcr 

--  ;nUpkk&ik*  Sy  m? 

$"  ,<*%$;&  t>J 4^1  ^ ^ 

\ifc4&Wv :.  • M, 

.(- ;-  • 

v ^ i . vt#  ■ ^ ' n f ^ M \ ;f » ?r  t»>a*  t tv  cJi  i >> 


I'm ’u per  seojic  far  t ii«  juAn*  ot  (‘utfutry  tfyuM**  ol 
iuotiet;ue  |gj$& 

By  tdf  rob  many  <it  tlie  villa*  ihut  t>r<i  built 
«rc  s-v-fai^ive  -oid  »w*hj.ly.  und  many  m 

mty  £}Wnm£itin<‘t?  orrdotarrojl  A‘om  Jwi  iftlirr^  iv 
tto * « ^tii> ri3»Ki?«  i - 

tvif.li  (\w  idi:A  ifau  r^y  muHt  ore<:i  a lit  rgfc  Imh  se- 
ra lioru.?- »t  nil  T!i^  -!«*•»?  jtqr  hreoWits  >i.  in\:*\ 


* No.  VI,  is  a xlu<Jy for  a " fi*fru  house  |nU«t(Cle^' |m  liv  ha'Ut' 
»f  brlete  i*i Tny  »Uur  hw>i  hits  bcor  f«>  dwiign  j» 


uncial* 


,*&  v ii'-t*? '*f*v  i t^ff  im  tt-'f 


aud  a Ktiurvaiui  to  mv  yj  b*  ukM?  '£iir.n  g*fcr*if Th* 
wing  wntuinp  6’hjT  :0ti*$idirtyr 

flight  of  stairs  iu  i1u\\vo^Jh»>:;  ^ ;ki  av^^siMV  *W-  h • 

tlxu  mum  building  thmuirh  «rne  *>¥  ibe  I* sftr«y>ry  &.  v*  "if  f« 
ru  t thought  vpyth.  while  in  * fitrifi  hum*  t« 

{tparin  tfiat  wonl.t  tnH^Uffarf  for 4* si £*W» fnPnfc^teif 
£?*$&$*  bvtvA*e»i  tho  upper  hath  i»i  thy  ^ 

ituii  wingoooifja,.  jKodif  a fftrtuihm^-  a,**lfv lf^‘ * 
fur  from  $5000  to  $pjfrtQ,  according  to  twwlilv  ^-i<  : • A 
teX^cutiaavcogt  of  material,  uud  Hitmutu  c/iiTii>h 
upon  it,  _ •..  ./■£; 

t So,  VI.  is  a Hew  of  a d 0 » Uile  cot ta^r-  10  V; 

f»re'cto»l  on  H No  odv*htli»&  n hitti **%&■■■■ 

fmn»  mail  ddarhf'd  con :*p \}h  ffi* .•; 

amount  of  avcomrd^lotlott  on  twn 
■ Uy  IruMltig.  Ihtim  l*tdr  ter  )uurfc.;ouT  ^ 
tA>t)t  liowftCH  nro  nmcji  drii'f  wui  A,:*ptjs<f. ,-  *l& 

roof  ^luipU'r,  atuf  rittV.ys  i«rtfor  dtth;  roomy.  Tfcyp^- 


f»vvt  a- 

i*3tw; , 
*&*/ 


:o«ow 


i-  rlMl- 

fer 


CWA.tt££K  PtAM-T 

^ domoofld  6jhJ  y**t  n»>t 

1 j ^.ht» ijU^I v Uvs  rtt <\^y. t* jdarsf  in  ft  Htni  loml- 

Oti*  d teninvvu nf 4 i ty  ihal  in  vftru  iwticy- 

in  i?*>  Ih at  Ur'v  iVfc  tor;  full  of 

n iiwlo  »:»,  iuuj  fm^«,  to  mmet . un  wuUgtii&<ily  moan 

♦ilfyetV  lfn:ndtl»  of  T&m>«3K‘hftS  t)j'on  bought  form  tt.w 
sfuiy;  rtud  no  PiOr«i  wjridonrfl  imvr  n introduced  )UiM 
4,'nkVo  onunotumo^  ivqtifruH,  the  plan  lx»inp  arranpod  «<s 
otirdin^iy,  I'IiMh,  though  (hen*  art  f«ar  ofwrlinps  undvr 
iho  front  onty  t-^o  nrv  Ja»».Ttcd  in  the  next  story*  v 

frii;  If  fro  innrii:  irhuioiy^  were  iuhkd  on  the  oiiaiiiborlldirr^ 
the  wlioli*.  •:fft.<,r»'rr**]io?»!->  wuuld  lx*  destroyed,  without  any 
hdivanhi^  iieiup  pmiiVud  hi  idtartof  comfort.  The  aceoih 
timdtitlmi.  In  the  jhain  port  of  the  iionsw  rditaU&r of  a.halU 
triUi  .sialrc;i«i' 4r«  Ufa  JJnrhVr,  poinmuhifaUpg  with  a gt‘|o 
iHnMKlhig^om;  nnd  a htflxt^oii,  cooueoT'mp  with  tui# 

U)»rtnHiiU utid  f)je. hit«Thifn  wing.  3t.w  hot  thought  tio;p5i>B- 
acrv  td  prorjdi‘14  m?j/a r»txt  pua&Hisu  to  tfao  kitchen  fi*om  fiii 
frY«nt  d<eu%  and  It  (a  e;il>*n luted  that  tfm  hmdJy  room  will 
tut  iwod  pa  u A1njh^rv:«»ip.  !Vk  the  custom  with  xtrtje 
ft»rta».T«  to  nuike  « tojostnm  prjRlhio  of  taking  alt  tH.e^W  Id 
(1#«  but  this. I»a UH  twrks  a Ion  f^rali*  **£■  .tfvUta*' 

tiaij.  Tlu;  oornpation  of  farming  1m  the  watur.il  e jopjoy  . 
mvnt  of  *i  hyuwi:  bolug,  and  it  ought  to  ho  made  a redov»l 
and  noble  pursuit,  not  a mere  way  \»f  tsirrnng  a mdo  sirb^ 

^irtenc  <?.  It  is  among  the  n»»na  ami  ilungh  tors  of  the  fema  t 
erkfluit  the  pit b and  marrow  of  u country  ait*  to  t>c.  fomul  j j are  m dfWJrft  to  the  til urtraticwl  that  the  wn«rp 
und  every  grace*  that  belongs  to.  runti  life  shoui-i  find  its  ■ datioii  Is  sot  forth — tlie  principal  ptnd  ehtfiht^  r‘&*  &&*$■ 
h.ighe.*)t  example  in  the  home  mid  family  Of  the  iuteHlgattt  l of  owe  hou»tv  a ml.  jlw  uttu*  ami  haye^wnt  ofth^  ch*?- 
Ainetiwin  funne.r.  The  wing  building  in  the  design  under  j This  will  bo  eaftily  midetKtood  on  exaiulaadoiV.  T?W  &r 
ywmaidei^tlrtncoPtuinM»aiih^ntJr»uioe,  w ith  veranda  pnirJk  ( i:ntr*nce,  wbidi  would  also  be  tha  herrajih*  kml»nr*'i  P. 
Hareml.  )xmtrles,  » njomy  kihdttfi.  a wukImmoUi.  and  a ! *'»  »rm.»px.d  Uiat  -no  rjthce  wMlVf -1»e.  oernp'M*-  ^y  omtfib 
uood-l\oij_y.  niechiuiiierrplun  lu^uwhdn  lm!htmpcf«w*  j step*.  ThU  litock  of  two- undone**  p:#bl  be  Ssblt  if' 


N 


'K'rtm  oa&rrur  house  buiuirrs. 


nhi^r^in  05  » 

^3t^«x»«  <)iat  ift  U} 

i & Mt*i  mtetf 

mm* 

drinking  pttrr 
I'm#*,  ami  for 
fta  reason  lu 
2>v£  it  Ivor  lit- 
tit  attcpifipTU 

h \%  ifklbcd, 

memoir 

\A  i)n&t  *\e&h\ 

jiirge  houses,  a 
Tnaft^dr  -:  tj «y 
wpurk- 
ip  : the 


W^eiRtfut  set  ” -’ 

*’t«it%  ft?  the  wo‘ 

ftf  whatever  daily  favitfity  i*' carried  on 
in'- cfafc  houae,  4f  r*  countorv  .residence  h li.oilt 
on  tiopiiijj  jjrownd,  so  that  i^lmsemcTit  room  a 
wi  W front  art  entirely  unobstructed,  and 
frf£  supplied  Ttjtfo  \rindw*  overlooking  (he 
gH rcieO:  thifv  nhjtoion  w not  50  AtTorijfi  hut 
o'ira  then,  the  trouble  uf  going  up  and  down 
Males  to  and  from  the  ajtung-faom  is  annoy* 
fi)gv  fttuV  it  is  tar  p refer  unto  to  ham  both  rooms 
near  together  on  jtlte  prrmdjml  floor.  Bn t when, 
a*  i-f  geaeralJy  ibc  ea^e,  flier  house  is  built  on 
bird  ground,  and  fcfe  lower  rooms  are  lighted 
*okdr  by  area  Wiudmv*,  nothing  ran  he  more 


* No.  Yifc,  'i*  ft  tfosign  iutendod  lo  fehoir  an  Cgunomtoii} 
f ian  fur  a coumnr  rc»htoua/>  for  s small  tetaJfr;  .An  cu> 
trahet*  p>rch  c»}uumttiin*tca 
xvltli  u fcimill  Viall  ijff  * hjch 
nro  clo*Lfc  CloswUL  A yiurlnr 
conimctcd  with  a dining- 
nv»m,  both  of  which  oprm 
(((Kin  a widr.  verandu,  to 
all  tho  wvornmtHtotion  f**r 
tile  family  proiidiSd  on  thi  s 
floor  The  parlor  lui*  a 
hthap  bnv v prfUMetion*  with 
At'Ata  jttmmdli;  utiff  *t»«*  , . 

dining-room  to  1\\\&l  up  0i  ft  brmfcc**?  Won^n the  vrli« 
A tldy-V^*Aint  at  the  laid,  of  the  room  e<w 

firsts  ft  tinm?  PhB oy,  in  whkrU  f%f  a a sink  <£V 

ft-.l^yr  of  fduffvc,*,  and  ftvl»antyl i»g  table,  Tl.r‘ 
•iiViia^ro^hi'  conmomicAUj^  -witit  a paniyn  entnitir* 
ihblry;  f u«/d  ity  with  *j  Wtah-ntaud,  *m.l  vonnoMitig  with  « 
s'atw  »<;lhsat.  The  staiiriu**- 

hull  to  shot  off  fntto  th^ 

roaln  hall ; and  the 
mont  fitAjrcaac:,  orboitt^  oo 
10  the  pamiy.  to  iwititlonetl 
s/T  from  thy  prlndnal 
tum&  Th<*  eluiiato-r  plan 
Jimyldda  s iiUxiiij  tonlrooiu 
with  drvf*94hg-rooui,  krj;- 
* h*s^U,  autf  bulb  -room  nr* 
tai-lx^il ; (t  also  witin««*wi^ 
a that  ran  to*  tKwi  tW  b»U  4, 

to  prodth*  j 
cjr^jKV  ifi  tile,  to»th-rrwo^ 
aaff  mmthtfr  Mwni 
wU)»;  u ftbiu' po^iix,  w itiUv’ 
tlav  rtKif  nf  jitmirr  build 
eomph  tr#  tbf  ho- 
foKimtoUttoic  on  vhto 
finoe  inthcuvltk  are  t.^v 
cood  Viedraoma.  a *%>ph 
chrwt^ianl  

H'. [J&t 

*p.:,  -'.to^i.v/^  W e>. 
/ « yx  uvraie.  ftae.;, 

aff  V.  iAtdV  to  V 

fvf  a*  •JtyiXfr'- 


\*.x3* 


*a*%.v\  x; 

J «>*v 


solely  by  area 
Wit i rely  opf»oR*d  n>  the:  idea  uf  freed vun  that  is 
^uggcsfe.l  by  liffe  in  the  enurury;  than  a bo<H^ 
mem  dining-mom*  It  js  in  t!)i?  aphrtment  that 
the  djftercm  tuemberi#  of  the  /iitiiil  v are  t-nre  tf> 
o m *1- iiihlc  sfni'.rar  t i mes  a day,  tbotigU  they  nmV  j 
be  ftlmoHi  eontpletijly  separated  at  other  (iTO^.t 
by  idrcumsttuiu&  or  the  votions  pur»jntfc-  that 
occupy  their  atrencmti ; am}  it  to  highly  dc-drn- 
Wc  ih at  ?uth  btiuna  should  freely  nr»d  rh^yi'ful- 
iy  ff&prw  us  purpoftisy  mi  1*  van  of  the  nm-t 
itgrtfeoblo  ip.  die  hotisjc,  «o  Hf-^b  hei^liieri  tho  I 

ValtH§  of  Uiit^cbn^tanf  nod  fiaiiuii^ir  ut^oyi  u>  1 
muejt  Unfl  to  rth&fybriqfe'ty  titixy  \ 

x*y  cy.tenml  ipflpengo^ ; at  .( 

muni,  and  IU»era:l  hi^jdhHlity.  tf he  fact  is  f bi(t  | 
the  Art  of  eating  and  drinking  ui^oity  ami  vu*il| 
Is  so  Iniportanc  to  our  social  hnppine?^,  that 
deserves  to  he  devcio|>c<l  under  .some  wb  at  umre  • 
favorable  circumsmnces  ihitn  arc*  ltf  a | 

lia&e.meri  t d'inmg*rwm*  Thert'  is  no  nem.si?y%.  j 
in  liny  country  honse^  liar  such  « nwm  fffiQiiid 
tie  mtfkted  hi  its  u«e  io  mu  jmrpps«y  if  fmed 
up  vrifh  bh>okti(^  and  Rtrfirencrf  by  erjgtvo  ings 

it  will  rtoerl  ns  a family-mom/  for 

<vidi  proper  paitvtry  iiirrangernopt?,  it  can  lie  >*ory 
^>on  cl  eft  re<i  MpaodJcft  free  after  each  meal.. 
Finn  No.  TH.  rliu strafes,  a study,  spccVidly  4c-  ] 
signed  to  illnsiratc  Jhgse  retnerki.  .' 

on  the  phiu  ;>r 
this  uccorn modai 
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ha&peks  new  monthly  magazine. 


expii^*cdhy 
such  words  a*  ft >tr<rv& 
Rottta «*  GtnMi^i&r  Zifeak* 

.<:  y\  ,f . v;:  Siting  tu  the  iikiary,  not 

»he  an*  of  Architectaie 
The  selLsarne  ip&yxnt^ 
$b«w$  transparent- 
^ fy  130  ull  sty Ifc^ 

* -:,  -rd  : piers ; thu  pri-CoAi- 

afr  •‘Vi  iC  dolors  are  pennarornl 

Attis  and  buin&a  tuusitt 
‘ iq-day*  what  it  slvrar* 
Bifiwk  i ’ *r,2R*  ***4  alwsv?  will  be. 
fy  * maw  cemt?  m zxm 

. ^en?'  ^ ^erv- 
156  ^ *** 

• •^K,05C  ^ *4<cjd  th.  / ^ - 

*^rf>A<k  hftmrai  ojvswiir 
wF  criticism,  &s 
. ■;# ,-,.  foftghlg  so  all  ajRslilieti- 

tirnl  works,  irvespoefH'c  of  style  t»r  fot*hawa;  and 
as  this  standard ,i$  simple  j«nd  bueUjgibterit  ia 
to  be  preferred  t6  tfriy  *eetien*i  ra&% 

dOfHih«iehr  tm  the  lawg.  of  this  stjkv  of 
njivtitiita  of  r'/rilti^  or  the  Teqainejneot*  of 
f jicltil; profetori : W*  «i*y  each,  if 


T^v,  rin.r-STOKT  U»b  >-  XUU.S  COTTA  GIL' 

/ ’ ;..  -y  >r>‘‘  ••*>.'.  ’;•*.  V, -T\,  M*;’*  ..  > .'"  ,v  l'  ,!v,‘'-,yt'^\''!'  1 ;o*~  .'■  J 

I his  iiri  port  nnt  port  of  the  suljeet,  A rcld  t cci- 
ure  is  entirely  the  invention  of  man,  arid  as  it 
espvfcB*v$  Iris  need*  ovulbii  ivatrmv  it  iiynsi  no 
cesaarilr  he  regulated  by  the  to  y&udvft# 
is  subject ;.  at  the  snUietiwMer,,  ft  fHjit 

that  H cm  fum-.no  independent  b\w$  of  h^  pwoi, 
simply  Wan^it  has  no  i pd^pcndopi  exi^efi t;b. 

As  if  seeks  to  j>J<tH$q  the  vy%  Xf4  ihws 
ots.  shouid  be  carefully  defri£?i&J-fta  accordance, 
vfrh  the  ktrs  of  the  eye,  tfrjVwUl  kn- femire  as 
far  os  that  organ  is  concerned . Asitiid dres*- 
ns  itself  to  the  intellect;  it  oaglH  to  be  firdtrly 
and  without  any  appearance  of  ncchletit  in  its 
eon  dept  ion,  or  it 

will  ap|wir  Am . ' ■ •-. 

he  heiiotifol  and 

imre  la  it*  P 

•tcnfjdn*  or  ft  * v * ' 

will  be  ugly  and  ;fvd  rtt  its  indueiice. 
always  the  mirror  of  its  age,  accurately*  reflat: t- 
ing  the  ciMoms.  n»d  science  flinf  pn*- 

v'qU  in  oiiv  nation  nt  a given  period;  nmJ  os 
thesti  have  been  dis^bdior  in  difTerent  times 
and  places,  ahinti^inre  has  nnrnmfly  ery&tnl- 
i?ed»  in  wioW  pnrur  of  the  world,  into  what 
wc  cjUI  separate  styles.  Still  we  tntfef  never  for^ 
ggt  tlmv  the  iivy thnt.  have  th fis 

*'  tipi.  Yili, >«»; a ^ 

Trc  KlwikiiJ  tt;?<i  oc  lh»* 

*a  for  a*  r^anfr  fJ?t- 

; hfttiite  hail  ilia  i 

i^iitUc<a  !*  nif>^>rr^uUr  ao4  Tlw 

urt  n»V  srde  r«v«lMft 


ajc4i'»s.v  vri 


!/*  \i  tin  4TTU 


no  le?s  9tm3vT  though  in  another  tr<\?K ^ ev ^ 

tcmal  appeara  hnq‘  k to  he  judiiVth^  ^tt'd- 

ful;  in  the  plan,  uide^d,  ecicli  iwaAe  }:4  tom  bsvy 

to  be  dnlr  considered  "f  while  in  iri 

feet  but  one  is  .appealed  to.  Ytl  tills S;:^!-;',. 

-most  important *r<‘  *i!r  for  ti?e  light  uf  ^ 

is  the  eye:  and  it  it  tC».the  eyr,  wub  m/«  tobo’.t'i 

host  of  iirogm^ve  j ddn?  to 

rrlysteriousi  tlmi  %k& 

h is  [ ffip  p trv'.-,<t  'filM  liu  Mi  if  Uiv  ivit-jx 

ikm>>nhtmri:«r9!*  «iik:eo  « $£w>».  ",  ;‘-;y-V:’,  i 

'♦  .So.  1 X.  yfoixirs  '*  ri<'W  V nb*  Ja^  *'!v'  * 

W Mr,  If.  rtf  ‘. •'. . 

’cfitnwiit.  fn  tverv  fivxjraihin  «tH*troa 


nms  fur  comfut-  nottsK  builpeks- 


ing  lias  the  oppor- 
rumfcr  of  artistical- 
ly ministering. 

Tiippiighoiit  the 
whole  of  zmtnro  we 
;>enrcire  a strong 
love  for  balance — 

<c"tcry  appearnpre 
of  mpoate  (JfcpeDtU 
ntire!  inn.-.*#- 
equilibrium  tif  an- 

; V -.’-ify 

of  : \ 

thc/aniv  (H)n^Uion  v; 

■*:<£ trite  life  Ltu J joy  ‘5g|| 
in ..  way.  exercise  of  rf| 
the  tinm/m  fneul-  * 
tie**  the  eje  par- 
t*k or. -fit  the  uni- 
llesire,  Jind 

and  color,  imduilmg  Hght  mul  »ha4e .in  their 
varieties.  We  may,  j>evJmi*^,  ns-  fair  m niTbitcci-* 
are  13  eonMirrhut,  toll  Cftfe-  halante  /^rrt/^rtifrn^ 
in  the  case  of  f arm,  and  tfarnwyi  ip  flint  of 

tnhl  rji  .. i.  m ., i it ,. 


* So.  W Ultiat’odtiiJ  a MUugt  residyskcb  \nillt  for  Mr. 
.KUi^fOu'lur  tVright*  of  Ocydien.  ft  w»vb  required  that  the 


ux  U prmi'nts  tloj  ir*|*n?9^  TteSm£liu»f  void  Hit  whcm-AVT 
th»:  fh.nt  rtoorr  i«  vpf.mid,.  ftfvl  Oll^fy  a prdteetktti  td  rMlt-rfc 
freer  Btftrm  wldlo  w»dbt^  Cor  the  to  atffcnd  io  the 

t>«)b  The  patio?  JXtid  di^A^tX'ynx  open  from  thu  hall  by 
doorv  otipf^Ue  cttcH/dhft,  luw  a buy  wliirtW* 

and  a door  oiWuhi^.pj^h-  4 amnU  piivuta  Yerumfa  that  1$ 
not  ovoflbotoil  -tif  ftin' house.  ft  ia 
urul/*Umblfl  that  ^pyr'dtnn^man^  and  lmm:  particularly: 
ono  UutHs  ordiriftry  living  -room;  elimiW  Dodir 

mtlfcMmnhtoJ  Sybil  tt*6  kltciiori.  for  rixdoixs  cridsni  ren- 
fcwis;  and  it  !s  csnh<Hy  tuvuMViMiuinl  i«  liuvfc  lift?  U iUH  iimi 
pnysngiw  that  foMutg?  {wt^uHierfcpu^  «ov  - 

n*tal  times  a day  : by  the  exirvruit,  wlitm  hnsinwnj  It  l&  jo 
pfrpaio  tlv*  table  for  mula  nnd  to  clear  iiwuy  o-fte^rd. 
iu.-ttey  present  Imjtanee  the  diificnltir  ligt*  Itee'n  pvyfrcotue 
pf  xv».nstruriing  n i««5vfbi>  ctim\spMulihg  in  yrfU» 

ilio  private  vemiida  Mi  the  other  w4o  of  tlu*  Honse.  Tfcfc 
<5*  of  wood,,  ami  nt  small  ou*t  add*  much  to  the  cottyon* 
ioiice  ap4  $Qm«tM‘U£  to  tin*  Xffptiti raace  of  tbiv  house.  A 
pHiitry  b»;tw?iU  thy  kitoiiOvi  anil  dining- ru»?m  is  thus  o'n- 
Ulpu'd,  CjmvnnxicAfin*;  with  both,  and  tbuy  coim.ny*no‘ 
of  ne6  Wk  iosfc  of  pnlvDrj^  1«  r»b(«tmyL  A ttoro- 

rw>m  hirthe  kitcli«rTh)s  also  supppe  i wU  rrinkfmomN 
tUr  Ihtwr,  httrinar  two  aiuail  vradowf;  on  npposih?  sidoa:  to 
kbf.Vn  Jts  nrre^Hf:^  %ibbUil  bo  du  ifmitnsuo  don?  an  well  vcdtiMeip  ami  nnubmx  the  kirchoo  * ituip.H  TO>m; 
the  HviAfr  ; hut  KtvrJfPu^  nus  noC  propd^‘4  hi  bo  pbidAOTit.  upattiiWnt  fi>r.aervant».t/>  llVb'in'tiiaa  It  cdlivrsri-?; 
i.ifktuii  n id as.  wmd<t  warruot  thv  r*ror-tion  of  a r»>uld  Wv  a#;  1t> relieve  iy  ui tjie  ,iao«t  dis«grccsi4«  l«irt'  of. 

Svlng  for  mh  pnrja The  wholn  Imildlti^  ia  Iberefun.*  the  work..  Thr  khdiws  has  n door  chw  to  ihu  htu  • » o- 
>itidyr  otic*  nrof{  mid  the  kipijtfcp  10  m>  placed  tlmt  ita  ctm*  tnuice  and  tlm  Ctdlyr  Tins  stoirense  lutil.id  rtttPrrd 

tigulty  in  Ibe  jadncVpal  roon»a  diuri  ndt  imurtcn'i  with  tlio  frota  the  main  half,  and  (/pen a upon  a hHdroom  xtp  jtha 
priirtey  tlnU  propetly  belonbs  to  thr  op»nnunt«  In  enn*  jiriuttipal  door,  .This  room  could  Tjo  used  as  n Uhr»rc  at. 
«lani  uhtp.  by  tiu»  hnnily,  A poirdi  of  Jniek.  eomumnicat*  ^rudy, if  pitfemol.  The  ohfinitv.T  idan  oonittihs  fcdir  i^d- 
ine  by  arched  .»p*uuitus  with  VM-nnd  on  •o-,h  *ida  of  ib  ' uvnns  cud  a eiaoU  biMviny.nw.m  over  the  hull : |h«v  a»rir 
thrum  the  pil'ncipat  ehiraticv.  nnd  opens  ujam  n hall.  Tbia  centalm?  two  Iwjdroems  nnd  a Uhm  gtffrei.  This 
rwnrti  to  tv»  ammyiid  that  the  Rtyb  -d  openinga  at  tlie  sides  c»st S^4-ha  rompWM.  On  lk*fng  applied  to  for  InrbmuUitm. 
vniu  jit  cl*>s?d  with  gUxed  fmror?r  in  winur,  and  (lie  can*  the  prv)pri^t|ir r.xpiv^r^ MnwcU iwtiatied  w ith  the  arranyy- 
rti*l  oponiw^irle  fittod  with  n frame  »md  doer ; tlms  nutkinc;  revrtt.  cud  kp./-> 9 * jjf  no  *i*env*«on  Djat  he  would  t>;  wi|U«y 
:in  c.»ita4iiidJ|R|t  tu  icvere  tu  iidhs^.  ■ /.*  • • • y jV'J 7®* 
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• M\yxteithai  $rjiik£ 

lime  at  tnr  de- 

Lhit  \ ihh  *»  vmlOV*  <vti  10*  * T«xi  jiir-. 

« tMt  the  dl-  ’ »Vt\  f]>g  next  objcei  clmf  occupies  hb*  tMeniion 
p^^fed  jurd  will  have  if;  it  a tinge*  of  jrrec.ru  wo  mntor what 
?,  wfl  » Sc4i-J  {fc»  ^c»il  'fltfjfir  tn\\y  be.  Nature  dm  **«eks  bs 
Wee*  with  art  | restore  the  cqxnlihrnwn,  and  the  .strahxxi  or- 

(If  tints,  fb#A|puY  stjftiseh^L  iptti  ,h  ?tnll,  no*- 

Id otn  occurs;  u rally  bv  b^npr  wfe# tfd  if  the • reject 

torn  anymeh  f huppi^s  fo-ly  of  gieentintj;  hyr'rK-  ' 

less  or  white^  WfU  tbfcPv  fit  ptfre*  W rapidly  and  agne- 

liftfwcti.n-:  A ; rthh  rc^?nrrt**ii-lr£KJ.  h wo  npi  ir  to  tY*nn  also 
Ktr  give  «<Un*  ' the  optical  IdHofi  vMch  vc  tfin*  ham  with  re- 
luitio^  lor  die  i gat'd 'fn  color.  it  would  scetr*  that  we  ought  !n 
blit  these  are  avoid  square,  uuinotonous  Tua^e*,  nnd  tje^kn 

* ^ unbroken  extent  tit  surface  in  American  r*rsi 

architecture ; hecJinsc  lire  climate  mrclv 
plies  the  shining,  mellow  light  in  -rrbu'b  efirh 
simple  form?  appear  to  *tir&niet%ir;.  Xbt* 
line  of  a hurldiug  should  ondoulnedly  he  4cr 
tcmnhed,  in  .a  great  oieivnrfc,  h?  the  Mi&ivnr* 
tvhidu  \i  }<  jo  he  lot  tiled;  and  .it  may  be  cklier 
^uWtibd  »r«v  picturcsQwe,  According  'to  the*  ctr- 
; of  cnrU  vnsc : Inn  tfie  /»&*  fahirb 

regohict:?  tfjp  genera]  design  of  die  rmr>.5'} 

;rfje . <|t;tttUs .;rpfry,  with  ad rah tag*?, 
m airttej  *ynry  fckfmuiTi,  In  this  climate  Ou 

%i|f:  he  more  likelr  in  lake  plenum  in  * 
nun  I comphskum  that  consists  of  a gnvup  *> 
forms  well -rati  nee  ted  and  masked  together  haw 
v»ue  iutKvidttrd  tvboh%  than  in  & study  character- 
ted  hr  ayromgtriVal  unitotmiry,  however  com  v 
pfct*  it  may  he  ; for  the  former  «njgge*t^. 
very  outset,  a freedom  (ram  Effort^  and  tHOfets 
th>  opporumity  for  a gnidual  examination  if 
preferred;' wheels  the  latter  must  he 
in  oil  its  completene's*  at  once,  ml  tan  only  hi 
truly  enjoyed  na  a whote;,  thus  ftammlly  iuf ni?, 
i ng  a more  decided  nml  rontinnop<*  effort 
port  of  the  eye  th«r;  i*  nuj aired  in  Oic  ort/rr 
rnife.  If  the  dVeigh  or  en  an  tcntieift/ 

ieul  h-a]'\  it  nio>  fo  jueouvetrieM':  to  hft‘.v  0«t; 
breaks  itr  the  piuri  of  thfe  Vails,  but  sornc'  fogrt* 
y>f  'iHUViir^iieness  can  always  h&  .nf»t*imr»i  hr 
thO  use  of  yerand.ve,-  ]xmd)r^  or  hat-wiud^V^ 
The«e  features  if  wctLarrunj^d,  nee  very  nihh; 
able  id  any  *wc V JfVjr  thar  help  to  5opp1y4)fr 
variety  pf  light  and  shade  irhieh  U &y  ntach 
needed 


ON»N<?  X'OCW 


tJftU.  J 
ihXtriL* 


The  iuyrodiK'tlnn  of  cireolar  pir^  - 
lions,  m yenindiw,  r irculardioaded  wMido^r*  mv< 
of  lurncd  line*  in  the  design  of  ie 


FQfc  COUNTRY  HO 08 15  BUILDERS; 


Vi  M 

>vb  ns&  ,wi4' 

Af  ihifc  p*j$0j 

:0£*i  t t^jbV>i.: 


#3* 

: . 

twjL— kiiuiiT  view.*  sympathy  be- 

tween the  building .an<l  its  surroundings  is  vary 
disagreeable  to  uu  artistic  eye.  A harsh,  vulgar 
outline  may  pa*s  without  particular  notice  in  a 
Titov  of  rural  tJcenervy  if  tbs  mass  is  quiet  and 
harmtipidu*  la  color  r while  a 


m | \ J , J , , ^ ^ W , v.^  I l ■ . I v iO&fftbkV: 

compos.il ion  may  injure,  Tmuorhtljy,  tho  views 
tumr  ii.t  if  tudnrod  vvliifo;  Hm  human  eye  being 
so.  constituted  lhat  it.  Will  l«o  held  in  bondage 
by  this  striking  blot  or  enute  light,  and  trotu- 
aU&ntidu; 


pdlml  to  gi ve  it  unwilling.  attention.  W hero  a 
j*ainrt3  Kke  dhutr  at  Vernik*  & arfcct&l  in.  the 

an  a very 

large  fcoate,  and  so  arranged  that  it  is  tbe  pria- 
eipid  feature  from  every  pmtifc  of  view,  it.  is  tmt 
that  it  ghtmhl  be  r/f  white  marble, 
si  nce  there  i$  nothing  more  intonating  for  the 
eye  to  r wym  than  the  building,  and  the  light 
inul  »hade  <if  the  aicbituetnrai  dedomtltiTis,  t»> 
tvibev  wuiuhe  general  magnificence qf  Hie.  com - 


rwfo  espeeudty  deserve  vi  be  hit  tod  need  hi  ore, 
Frequently  than  has  tiitherta  hgvn  the  prm&'e 
here*  A and  B,  stud-  ’ " ■ " 1 " 

1 V*  rn  ml  e for  gt-ui  1 emw 

tdgn  for  the  res idtince 

of  Mr  F.  J.  Me t<s  01  -* ‘ p 

•‘hatch  of  a rower  so!  ' 

wing. added  t*«  ’ 

idfcime  of  Mr.  0.  W. 

tam'd  tog.  may  serve*  to 

illusinia  a kov  of  Umo-  ' . "\j: 

•*t  is  a most  imereM-  \ 

Oi/  7 »}  uni'  1 • 

for  a country  house,  ’\"  /-^V 


H ml  hfc  pre-sen/  hut  lit- 


>0.  XIEi.  -TUS  |f^4i*  Virw. 


Noit,  XII.  anti  X ( H Khou-  rv.»  vw-p  vf  i>  j-y^itear,; 


iatfrlr  tmilt  f >r  Mr.  W.  E.  >Vatf&3; oyf  “Ny*  mnvlo  If  lib 
r tytUM  on  proiittA  that. Klop^V  very  bj$l£  illii6»trutC‘ a 

'<&w  ttwtfmi  pfcatntntittgr  the  <ft£f<mity ^ u*at  iurw&surily 
v^mwoy.  Ui  coAip,idItiont»  of  rliU  ^ort  jit  tiiQ  e^j,r  Ic.vrb 
oU  w riuiluojr  Wtitf  tlm  fremi  of  tiic 


rreatp.,!  wfOy  {pkbir«  itccordlnrfj*  ^ hue  fr<m  die  eoud  Ww. 
s»cn  vouii!  liwJ  u AWnrUtC.  rftUUuI 

IwA,  »in^  thf,  wf  htjw  tin- rvfurc  )opyt*«l  tirf  jUul  fmo*, 
an.1  th«-  t»pv«r  ytrotos  tfetol  hy  banner  The 

of  *vtn».  lK  i£ht  1»  Uiua  ^ucucliat 
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tie  ids,  mount* 
nins,  and  rivers 

will  be  more  important  than  the  houses  that  am  buildings ; hut  the  monotony  that  this  nsould 
built  among  them,  ami  every  attempt  to  force  ; occasion  may  bo  agreeably  relieved  by  variety 

ia  color,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior.  Dif- 

terent  ]>KtternK  Trill  i im^rooxT^  vf 

yh&.&ime  j»r.)]]ortlori5  wi i-lsUtfjcr-bxA;  hY&z*  ha* 


ico.  xx, — piernKEHQtrE  coirymy  iiovsil  or  era  ex  4xi>  errosa-t 


* No.  XIV.  tllUBtratos  a design  for  & suburban  residence 
for  a ptiyytciaii,  and  was  erected  of  brick  and  brown  atone 

for  I>r.  Cnlbcrt,  of 
Nawbnrf'h  The 
plat! 
and 


OFTICC 
it  CX&<3 


library 

rt-oxiiH) 
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PLAN  OF  PRINCIPAL  FLOOR. 
ith-rvCiiiT  up-sUlrs,  Atld^versl 


bcdr<> 


i a&}  iJ  a 

'141!  *->££ tAw^P>  JMi ftfoypffa  j* 
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1 DRAWING  ROOM 

\Y  Ollv  1 

-•  .,vK 

v^dfc’h- 

| 2lOV.r*0 

)]  tin 
hr  tii 

ft  di 

• . c 1 

:h(gan 


irnsrre  for  country  house  builders 


n&  n.rw 

p.'Ud 

. ' 

UvO.  • tfteiSti-Hjti 

w':v  ^ ^ ;";■  , 0 ■•>.;  .* 

ui&UU)(^t.3Iiu  if 

I h is  ririctiral  fact  is  haV  r0:uamt>«in>»I,  the  »h  utter, 
beiri^  pointed  the  m me  cokst* 
honw,  tv  blank  tm*  jitetestl  u&  >vUt  he  ifw. 

dueed  * for  when  tlio  liK^ds  Ate  ei^ed  {:tTjbte}y  h 
ygn&i&y  the  tawfc^  the  ^xe^pt  to  A j#-  v 

. very  fc  &ar  to#  vte  , 

H\'W&i\S9,p*  nil- 

»n jl  id  W 

It  is*  however  p . • « ' • •-.:  - v.*->  easy  jmii- 


walls  Rftii  Afptid-wn^  Another  iinfiortffnt 

point*)  he  ebt^idered  !$<  tbittjt :5d  entirety  th- 
fuffipient  r.a  use  'oho - /.of  i:l#Q '.'•;ifea4^- \ *>f 

color  bir  each  house  * evfcity. 

•jnirea  ^ur  tiriW  to ;hmkc  it  a \'bw;iai  object  in 
the*  wav  of  color.  This  variety  ron^  no  wore  than 
•npjn'dtoHQu^TttpeUtiuiis.''  aruf ' adds  much  to  the 
compl&ten^of  ^.:  . 

the  etftyt.  The. 
principal  walla 
should  he  of 
#iOTne  a^rieable 

filinde  of  color;  . * - ' ; - 

the  irdf-t  rim- 
ming*, reran - 
das,  and  other 

w6od-\vork  be-  , 4 

>S  «f  * ' . >;<;!>.- v^fl^ 

different  color  . /:'$S5^jj^jsBB 
er  > diSerent  . 
shade  of  die 

siarpe  ^olor,  90  j 

but  not  a.iareii' 

;.  -■  :.- 

from  t\&- 


<ntM  wmr  Ta«nce.  A!<i>  wrr&httf  .V^Tx^ 


time,  by  Mr.  A.  F Pra^tr,  »Uo  iti  Gwr^Yfft}/ 


HPI „ H . PH  PR  IQpn^; 

first  «h(urfd  cost  frbot.it:  $W> 

orfSOWJ  **cht  dt^fcs^feofe  #&$».  *&&  <wuld 

Ift  ejcrcfad  <*it  ib*  v frcy  U**a  tier  thU  oaa*.  X« 

thea*»  buUdtn^  vi^rk  >ra»  rivnr  tbioiigiwut 

In  llfst-rflU*  Hty-Jc,  iirui  tho  TORteriate  »nd  tiniaU  tverc  <ntn** 
t'*|«-naii?o  thaa  at  first  intended.  On  bolug Mjpptlr.&Ui  tot 
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* V».  XVIfL  There  at*):  to  tv  found  all  over  the  country 
*«>Ud.  substantial,  well-built,  tolerably  canifortahle,  and 
decidedly  ugly  old  wooden  country  hou«e.v  which  arc  too 
good  to  puli  dow  n,  and  too  far  behind  the  age.  ns/kraa 
burte  is  concerned,  to  l*»  contemplated  by  the  rising  grn- 
< ration  with  any  thing  like  Huti*  faction.  it  is  of  eourso 
impossible;  to  make  an  lll-dchigncd  old  house  equal  In 
t tmiibrt  or  beauty  t*>  a weiUdesigiied  new  on*-,  but  ftome- 
thing  may  ho  done*  to  compromise  matter#.  This  dt  sign 
*-!iows  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Powell*  of  Nov  burgh. 
It  whs  originally  an  old-fashioned  boiniet>li;ad  ; hut  noimi 
years  ngo  an  addition  was  modes  and  thU  not  being  suflb 
rieutlf  iftudhd  at  the  time,  wms  an  oruaorc,.  Tin*  chim- 
neys, murcovor,  tying  Mow  the  other  house,  tnenoked  In- 
rcssAntly,  and  it  Inhume  necessary  to  do  something  to 
make  the  building  habitable.  Two  extra  room*  were  also 
needed.  In  thin  caw*?  a projection  wo*  made  In  front,  ns 

**hown,  of  the  width  i«f  the  veranda.  to  inertfftso  jtfca  «iz«  of 
the  parlor,  and  add  a drr%*ing-r&on»  to  the  in  droorn  above 
— the  old  wall  and  floor  b^ing  sinrig  on  iron  suspension 
fod^.  AjfTf^ecUoD  M 4I1I  Wck  gave  the  two  additiouul 


moms  required.  A slice  va « taken  off  from  Uni  tup  c* **f  «h*? 
stiff  old  rmf  atvd  a flat  formed,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  skv 
line  of  the  composition  altogether,  which  was  »*tv  n«vv-*~ 
oary,  as  the  house  sumis  on  the  top  of  a high  bid  Two 
of  the  cMfoney'j  were  corbeled  over,  cttM  with 
ties  and  grouped  Into  one  doubt*’  \stack..  The  jm(  of  tb*? 
addition  was  then  remodeled.  »iul  tip*  smoky  chiumry 
riirrh  il  up  to  the  same  level  as  the  othi-rs  Tha  coef  «a* 
projected  ail  round,  amt  bracketed.  The  Tcmndio  wear a 
Improved  a Uttlo,  ami  the  addition  of  a pbrut  cwhinct  *od 
ventilating  tunVt  completed  the  work.  Tin-  family  vtr* 
not  prvventcd  from  occupying  the  hmme  during  the  pw 
i press  of  the  alteration,  ami  the  compodiiott  now 
much  morn  extensive  than  it  was  originally,  rwt  from  ffc* 
additions}  ooruriirmvbUb*n  provided,  which  Is  trifling,  !kj 
from  the  alteration  in  tin*  arrangvimrnt  of  the  rwf*  Tkc 
liotthe  is  pointed  and  landed  In  very  quiet,  neutral  shad*  «, 
and  thud  all  striking  appearance  af  alteration  or  juldine* 
wn?  at  once  avoided. 

t No.  XIX,  la  a vie  w of  the  residence  of  Mr.  Pow  ell 
f vbiua  to  tlie  alteration*  above  described. 


rhe 

individual  ju  .* 
t'UliaWue.-  they 
e:m  ho 
comh'iruul,  mod. 
Jfied,  and  im- 
pTOViul  in  many 
different  ways,  h 
Tbeyare  merely 
useful  a$  hints,  ] % 
and  m*£i:$%ionK'  - 
It  I}if»v  be 
worth  whdr.  b> 
eon  dosfao,  to 
add  a J&it  - v» 
words  rfqi  ip* ; 
subject  bt  pxV 
penditure.  iHs  ., 
nor  iinfro<}iieni-  | 
)y  $ai4  tbototrr  by  .Vj 
itect^  ,ri«^igtvs^\ 
cxfct  id  ‘ 

Hoc,  metre  mon- 
ey than  their 
employer?  nre 
l«fj,  in  thfs  Ar-t 
iostnnee,  to  Ifc- 
bovo  Will  ho 
rttpressary : but 
surfr  a*?erticm$ 

;lre  for  the  most  " 
jiart  . 

and  tirisr. 
from  thwre  lib- 
»«g  here,  as  well  ^ 
as  eUoWii^re,  & j 
rlasa  of;Wrtpiot>  ^ 
t-r-  who  hr,’1h^  ; 

to  -wnf  tmi*;h 
hv-  than  th^ 
really  ^ 

rvnd  w'ftA  pm?-  ■/ 
itrclV  am\”f  that  - 
they  need. about 


NO.  St— JRPJenCtAA  >XU>fT£V  iXOeSfc  WITft  H'KNfi. 
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» «3tf«br?r  my  4*  ’fey 
Mr.  Nutluin  K«*VS "o, 
<;f  NVv  tjUr/h- 
t Xo.  X VI.  «l«'vrs 

* pu  zihfth'i 

xOrfly 
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:ht  Itnii  eh  a hV:K«i 
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'■fi&i  fe>% 

Mf^h  -fy  ’ $[  0 

of  tkv  - 

i^rrJtr..  Tto. 

Writ  • K Uudt  of 
itfioly  sod  ^ V)  cost 
abhdi'^  £/■$<».  fin- 
ished hi  i*  sttiijtyv 
apiir^m^tr  vun- 
iwr,  Tb?  fltia  vj>~ 
**<’>**  rfc*  ar 
of  trm 
ramjfl  min 
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«ro.  xxri.— mrrrTJra^x^  ma^sjow,  os  4 utaca  stalx. 

half  of  what  rtic.'f  a?e.det(3ttriftiexl  V3  ^ave,  Such  these  cnvsea  the  proprietor  having  approved  > .f 
men  easily  find  a com^pomUng  dbias  of  de-  the  tiKiV.'In^  nad  d*pee;bemiofiS  ha*  eni irtir 
•signer^  and,  of  course,  are  always  disappointed,  ,; ceased  icf inte^crein  the  mailer,  except  to  pi? 
aa  they  deserve  to  he  p hut  reasonable  who  the  lustdhiiem*  when  they  hart  h®. 

are  prepared  to  bnng  to  the  subject  of  spend-  edtne  due  . from  dinofc  .t^  .jntjf*  [\< 

ing  their  money  the-  same  good  sense  that  1ms  stated,  without  .any  feuatiogrs,  shat  iherc-  art  rih 
enabled  them  to  realize  it,  find  no  difficulty  m ir.surxnountahle biirjkts' te  ox^iiucteef  e^ttEhate 
arranging  their  outlay  in  accordance  with  .their  except  loose  employer  te 

For  example  *crme  of  {hu  houses  just  the  nn'hJlerh  aird  indefinite  ^n^ge.Tnem?  ,l:*> 


fishes, 

described  hare  \i&in  very  eom]4&!y  /inWted, 
and  hare  feast  not  only  more  than 
ally  proposed^  but  much  mope  than  was 
.-ary  to  complete  them  in  a simple  rand  man- 
ner. In  no  r»se  was  the  Additional  lixpcndi- 
tjire,  any  source  of  the  parties 

interested  Such  designs  were  armed  out  un- 
der the  immediate  inspection  of  their  owners, 
and  the  desire  for  :ffmVh end  refinement  ip  detail 
increasing  as  the.  work  pfdeceilcd,  these  gentle- 
men wore  w£>U  sail  died  to  enlarge*  by  degrees, 
their  origtnit)  intention  as  to  cost.  Some  of  the 
plans,  on  fb  e ot  1 mr  h a ml , have  been  executed 
for  die  exact  smns  specified  in  i he  contract  ,*  iu 


* .No,  XXI  I.  nhotvsr  & drsisn  for  ft  mutdi  Juicer  vlllu  ftent* 
anpr^.  The  gig  a ctjuiprj«;s  4 hnU  -trfUi  ihflnhvUi  In  the 
ciitOrv^  4 yftrri<lor»  whfoh  it  i v»<*  jn’tipns^d  hr  uso  sat  u pfo- 
TiiTs-  Ellery,  a.  4m w-in^rzKiiin  partoi*,  fUningr-rcom,  lUrnirr. 
AfteifiomJug  mum,  ^Cvpyvj  b^fmotu,  with  dfcsstpgaml 
forth  iTiouiS,  .ift.ai^  nnn'ii&d  nothin  tfet,  and  ftnvph*  n»> 
is  prr|4tted  for  fh»:  narfiknU'  4epi wtmimL 


Tills  redden  ij+  liirjn.  rliian  iK  item  rvuuimJ  Jj*  %<<«*> 

try  ilk®  Uua,  hut  hi  lnt  jvdhutrd  set  hid  dim  fet/H*#:  v&i& 

Urns  sjf  tluti  nrk*  in  noting  -tbn  sohjfrrt.  af  r-;«.infry 

residences  ronjtw*  4iglitb  htntiwt  at  tu  intf 

Tlua  cftwlgu  T^auhf  iy»yt  iu {Mfrfc  Tfe 

for  vhi-m  it  vhs  rr  jiUTr.j  afod  >uJ‘knp  . » -.:>•*  » vv'Kya-e 

nut  i'.ih  pfoae. 
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MY  WIFE,  AND  MY  THEORY  ABOUT 
WIVES. 

E do  not  marry  our  own  wives ! We  mar- 
ry  the  wives  of  somebody,  of  any  body 
else,  and  any  body  or  somebody  else  marries 
our  wives.  It  may  sound  very  funny  and  very 
silly  to  say  this,  but  it  is  the  plain,  hard  truth, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  married  men  will,  in  their 
secret  souls,  admit  it.  I repeat  it,  we  don’t 
marry  our  own  wives ; and  all  the  lawyers,  leg- 
islators, judges,  jurists,  statesmen,  philosophers, 
physiologists,  and  phrenologists  on  earth  can’t 
make  us  do  it,  or  devise  a way  by  which  we 
might  do  it,  if  we  chose.  And  I believe  we 
would  choose,  for  I have  a good  opinion  of  hu- 
man nature.  This  is  a puzzle  for  the  spirit- 
rappers — a riddle  which  even  the  Fourierites 
can  not  solve.  Speculation,  ratiocination,  im- 
agination— no  mental  faculty  or  process  will 
avail  us  here.  I doubt  if  that  “external  apper- 
ception at  a depth  within  the  penetralia  of  con- 
sciousness to  which  Kant  never  descended,”  of 
which  Cousin  boasts,  will  mend  the  matter. 
But  the  . reason  is  very  plain  to  me.  It  was 
not  intended  for  us  to  marry  our  own  wives; 
“God’s  last,  best  gift”  is  reserved  unto  another 
higher  life ; elsewise  this  earthly  existence  would 
of  itself  be  Heaven. 

And  now  you  know  what  I mean  by  “ wife.” 
Not  merely  your  wedded  spouse  and  lawful 
mother  of  your  children,  but  that  woman-soul, 
fashioned  by  God  himself  as  the  one  only  part- 
ner and  complement  of  your  soul;  truly  the 
“ better  half”  of  your  inmost  self ; with  whom 
you  are  perfect  man,  without  whom  you  are  but 
an  unhappy  segment,  more  or  less  dimly  con- 
scious and  complaining  of  your  incompleteness. 
You  see  I am  a believer  in  the  exploded  theory 
of  “matches  made  in  Heaven.”  Yes,  I am; 
for  I have  seen  four  such  matches  in  my  life, 
and  I do  not  exaggerate  when  I say  that  for 
them  the  millennium  was  already  come.  But  I 
have  been  lucky ; for  such  matches  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  most  people  never  having  seen  them 
at  all. 

Not  only  do  we  not  marry  our  own  wives, 
but  frequently  we  never  so  much  as  see  them, 
or  if  we  do  see  them,  don’t  know  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  a man  may  see  his  wife  and 
know  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  his  wife  may  not 
know  him,  may  never  know  him  in  this  life ; 
vice  versa,  the  wife  may  know  her  husband  and 
never  be  known  by  the  husband,  and  so  on. 
I wish  to  record  my  experience  on  this  subject ; 
and  if  I do  so  in  a somewhat  frivolous  style,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  I am  not  in  earnest ; 
the  inference  might  be  false — “many  a trqe 
word  is  spoken  in  jest.” 

It  follows,  or  may  follow,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  we  are  all  married.  Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion.  Now,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  of 
society,  I am  a bachelor,  with  eveiy  prospect 
of  remaining  a bachelor ; but  in  point  of  fact, 
and  in  the  eye  of  reason,  I am  a married  man 
—just  as  much  of  a married  man  as  Brigham 
Youngish  the  onlyldifference  between  us  being 
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that  his  wives  are  visible,  or,  to  speak  philo- 
sophically, phenomenal,  while  my  wife  is  not, 
except,  as  before  said,  in  the  eye  of  reason — 
particularly  my  reason.  I say  again,  and  most 
emphatically,  I am  a married  man ; I say  so  be- 
cause I know  my  wife,  that  is,  I know  her  name, 
and  have  seen  her  twice.  I have  never  been 
introduced  to  her,  never  spoke  a word  to  her 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and  never  ex- 
pect to ; she  doesn’t  know  me  from  a side  of 
sole-leather,  probably  never  heard  of  me;  and 
if  I were  to  go  up  to  her  and  tell  her  she  was 
my  wife  (which  is  the  fact),  would  have  me  put 
in  jail  or  a mad-house.  But,  poor  thing!  that’s 
no  fault  of  heris  (she  being  entirely  ignorant  of 
my  theory,  and  of  the  eye  of  reason  also),  and 
she  is  my  wife,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  first  time,  which  was  the  next  to  the  last 
time,  I ever  saw  her  was  about  three  years  ago 
— three  years  ago  exactly,  next  February.  It 
was  in  the  town  of  Plantationton — a little,  old, 
drowsy  town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a little 
muddy  river,  with  a long,  ugly  Indian  name. 

The  stage  in  which  I was  traveling  at  the  event- 
ful time  stopped  in  Plantationton,  and  the  stage- 
passengers  dined  there  in  a rusty  old  tavern, 
with  a big  worm-eaten  porch,  and  a gangrenous, 
cracked  bell.  I got  out  of  the  stage,  feeling 
very  cramped-up  and  dirty,  and  straightway  be- 
took myself  to  a tin  basin  (there  were  half  a 
dozen  more  on  the  old,  hacked-up  bench),  full 
of  clear,  cold  spring-water,  by  the  help  of  which 
and  a piece  of  slippery,  turpentine  soap,  I man- 
aged to  make  a very  respectable  ablution.  My 
face  washed,  I applied  it  for  a few  minutes  to  a 
long,  greasy,  ragged,  old  tow-linen  towel,  that 
hung  up  on  a roller  fastened  to  a scabby,  old 
weather-boarding ; then  I parted  my  hair  with 
the  half  of  an  old  horn  comb  that  was  tied  to  a 
string,  and  smoothed  it  with  a little,  old,  wiry, 
worn-out  hair-brush,  that  was  tied  to  another 
string ; and  then  I was  ready  for  dinner,  which 
was  not  yet  ready  for  me.  Pending  dinner,  I 
sat  down  in  a split-bottomed  chair,  elevated  my 
heels,  leaned  back,  took  out  my  knife,  and  com- 
menced paring  my  nails.  I had  seen  the  little 
old  town  frequently  before,  and  didn’t  care  to 
see  it  again,  especially  on  a miserable,  gummy, 
cloudy,  damp,  chilly  day  in  February ; and  so 
confined  my  attention  for  some  time  to  my  fin- 
gers, of  which  I am  rather  proud.  But,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  I heard  an  old  fellow  behind  me 
say,  “By  dads!  she’s  beautiful;”  and  looking 
up,  saw  the  young  lady  alluded  to.  I wish  to 
Heaven  I had  never  looked  down ! She  was 
standing  exactly  opposite  me,  in  the  front  door 
of  a dried-up  wooden  store ; her  head  was  turned 
up  the  street  as  if  she  was  looking  for  some- 
body, and  her  little  foot  was  patting  the  sill 
with  the  sauciest,  sweetest  impatience  imagin- 
able. That  young  lady  was  my  wife!  I didn’t 
know  it  then,  but  I know  it  now. 

She  was  beautiful — bewitchingly  beautiful — 
so  beautiful  that  for  a long  time  I did  not  know 
I was  looking  at  her— didn’t  know  I was  looking 
at  any  thing— didn’t  know  any  thing.  The  joy 
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of  her  presence  was  flowing  in  one  uninterrupt- 
ed stream  through  all  the  avenues  of  sense,  and 
it  was  not  until  my  soul  became  full  to  the  brim 
of  her  beauty  that  I could  say  I saw  at  all. 
Whether  she  was  dressed  in  silk,  barege,  de- 
laine, or  calico  I could  never  tell,  and  never 
cared;  I remember  only  her  little  bonnet  of 
simple  straw — neat,  trim,  and  vastly  becoming, 
as  the  bonnets  of  pretty  women  always  are. 
She  was  young — not  more  than  eighteen — rath- 
er above  the  medium  height ; of  round  and  per- 
fect figure ; her  hair  was  golden,  and  her  eyes 
were  blue ; her  complexion  pure  as  light  itself, 
fresh  as  the  dew,  and  glowing  as  the  dawn.  She 
must  have  felt  the  many  eyes  feeding  on  her 
cheek  and  brow,  for  she  turned  presently,  and 
how  instantly  the  impatient  little  foot  disap- 
l>eared,  how  archly  modest  the  smile  that  illu- 
mined her  lightly-blushing  face ! I could  read 
her  character  at  a glance.  She  was  warm,  and 
tender,  and  true;  good,  wise,  merry,  healthy, 
happy,  sweet-tempered,  willing,  patient,  loving, 
tidy,  thrifty,  and  sincere,  and  every  thing  a wife 
ought  to  be  or  could  be.  Why  didn't  I know 
she  was  my  wife  ? Why  didn’t  she  come  over 
and  tell  me  60  ? Alas ! we  were  both  blind — 
and  she  remains  so  still! 

There  I sat,  drinking  my  fill  of  beauty — in- 
haling bliss  at  every  breath.  How  little  did  she 
dream  of  what  was  going  on  in  my  soul ! How 
could  she  tell  that  her  radiant  image  was  effacing 
all  other  images  from  my  heart,  to  be  itself  ef- 
faced for  a time,  but  only  to  reappear  in  the 
hallowing  and  charmful  hues  of  memory — the 
one  solitary  and  sufficing  ideal  of  my  unblessed 
life!  She  saw  me  gazing  at  her,  but  only  as 
she  had  seen  hundreds  gaze  before. 

A primrose,  mid  the  tavern's  stir, 

"A  yellow  primrose  was  to  her, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

I was  only  a sallow-faced  young  man,  with  a 
black  mustache  and  a deal  of  impudence.  I 
didn’t  look  like  her  husband  a bit;  but  I was 
her  husband  for  all  that — I know  I was. 

Fair  reader,  let  us  here  moralize  a little.  But 
no ; I am  not  good  at  that,  and,  besides,  I am 
too  prolix  any  way.  Yet  remember,  beautiful 
maiden,  and  be  watchful  of  your  looks ; for,  all 
unknown  to  yourself,  you  may  be  shaping  for 
life,  and  perhaps  for  life  beyond  life,  the  destiny 
of  some  ill-looking  biped  who  glares  at  you  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street ! 

All  the  other  stage-passengers,  and  all  the 
tobacco-spitting  loungers  about  the  tavern,  were 
gazing  at  her  as  well  as  myself ; she  knew  it, 
too— -the  little  rogue ! — and  was  pleased,  as  she 
ought  to  have  been.  She  ceased  to  look  for 
that  somebody  op  the  street,  who  never  came, 
and  stole  a sweet,  bright  glance  toward  ns,  as  if 
to  say : “ I can’t  help  being  pretty,  indeed  I can’t. 
I am  glad  you  think  me  so,  and  you  may  look 
as  long  as  you  please ; I sha’n’t  charge  you  any 
thing.” 

Bless  her  sweet  little  soul ! Every  man  in 
that  porch  ought  to  have  bent  his  knee  in  hom- 
age to  JOTnuch  bent  tv  and  goodness. 
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But  the  confounded  dinner-bell  rang,  and  the 
beasts  in  broadcloth  rushed  to  their  food  just  as 
any  other  beasts  would  have  done.  I am  ashamed 
to  confess  it,  but  a most  unromantic  sense  of 
propriety  Bmote  me  the  moment  I heard  that 
accursed  bell.  “It  is  out  of  the  question,”  said 
I to  myself,  “ for  yon  to  be  staring  that  young 
lady  out  of  countenance;  get  right  up  and  go 
to  your  dinner.  It  is  true  you  may  never  see 
so  beautiful  a face  again,  but  then,  you  know, 
your  health  is  delicate,  and  it  won’t  do  to  neg- 
lect so  important  a meal  as  dinner.  You  have 
a long  and  wearisome  ride  before  you ; besides, 
phe  don’t  care  any  thing  for  you,  and  even  if  she 
did,  you  are  in  no  condition  to  mam*.” 

Thus  did  mere  animal  cravings  prevail  against 
the  sweet  appeals  of  beauty ; and  thus  (as  the 
last  clause  of  my  mental  argumentation  abun- 
dantly shows)  did  my  mind  unconsciously  refuse 
to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a rejection,  and  so 
assert  the  truth  of  the  statement  I have  made, 
namely,  that  she  was  my  wife.  The  world  will 
call  this  vanity,  but  I call  it  intuition  or  spon- 
taneous unconscious  apperception.  With  great 
reluctance  I rose  up  as  if  to  go ; she  saw  that 
all  except  myself  had  gone,  but  still  stood  in  the 
front  door  of  that  dried-up  old  store,  patting  the 
sill  once  more  with  the  tip  of  her  tiny  little  slip- 
per. She  was  so  good  she  could  not  refuse  to 
gladden  even  one  poor  mortal  with  the  light  of 
her  blessed  countenance.  It  Hashed  across  my 
mind  that  I might  save  fifty  cents  by  missing 
my  dinner;  avarice  bad  come  to  the  aid  of 
beauty,  and  I sat  down  again.  But  hunger 
(yes,  miserable  human  that  I am,  it  was  hun- 
ger) defeated  them  both. 

Ah ! if  I had  only  known  then  as  much  as  I 
know  now,  how  differently  I would  have  acted. 

I would  have  dismissed  the  contemptible  sub- 
ject of  dinner,  and,  having  summoned  a waiter, 
would  have  addressed  him  thus : “ Boy,  do  yon 
see  that  old  red  trunk  in  the  boot  of  the  stage 
yonder?  Well,  just  take  that  trunk  off;  lam 
so  pleased  with  your  lovely  village  that  I intend 
to  stay  here  until  I get  married.”  The  young 
lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  would 
have  heard  me;  it- would  have  produced  a deep 
impression  on  her  (and  first  impressions,  yon 
know,  are  every  thing) ; I would  have  remained 
in  my  seat  until  the  young  lady  left ; I would 
have  eaten  my  dinner  in  peace;  afterward  I 
would  have  donned  my  new  doeskin  breeches 
and  my  new  black  coat ; then,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  I would  have  procured  an  introduction 
to  my  wife;  and  after  a while  1 would  have 
married  her — there’s  no  doubt  about  it.  Al- 
though I was  poor,  her  beauty  and  her  love 
would  have  made  me  rich;  my  love  for  her 
would  have  made  me  strong  and  able  to  work ; 
by  this  time  I would  have  acquired  a standing 
in  society — I would  have  been  happy. 

But  I sold  my  wife  for  a mess  of  red  pottage 
— I went  into  dinner.  When  I reached  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  I hesitated ; went  back 
to  the  porch  and  commenced  gazing  at  my  wife 
as  before.  She  saw  me,  and  gave  me  i smile ; 
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upon  my  honor  she  did.  It  was  the  sweetest 
smile  I ever  received.  I may  have  valued  smiles 
before,  but  it  is  certain  I have  never  valued  one 
since.  What  ever  made  me  return  to  the  din- 
ing-room after  receiving  so  great  a favor,  I could 
never  remember.  It  was  so  fated.  I did  go 
back  to  the  dining-room,  hurried  through  my 
dinner,  which  had  become  cold  and  indigestible, 
and  hurried  back  to  the  porch.  She  had  gone  l 

The  stage  was  waiting  for  me ; I jumped  in, 
and  it  rattled  out  of  the  little  old  town.  We 
had  not  gone  many  miles  before  the  conse- 
quences of  hasty  eating  brought  on  a terrible  at- 
tack of  dyspepsia.  I became  painfully  aware 
that  I had  lost  my  dinner  and  my  fifty  cents ; 
but  I did  not  know  I had  lost  my  wife — I forgot 
her!  I was  returning,  after  a long  absence,  to 
my  native  city,  to  enter  upon  a new  and  untried 
profession ; and  there  were  a thousand  things 
to  occupy  my  attention  to  the  exclusion  not 
only  of  wives,  but  even  of  sweethearts.  So  I 
lost  mg  wife  and  didn't  know  it ! And  so,  I im- 
agine, most  of  us  lose  our  wives. 

About  a year  and  a half  afterward — that  is, 
about  one  year  ago — having  failed  in  business, 
as  an  aimless,  unmarried — that  is,  phenomenal- 
ly unmarried — man  is  very  apt  to  do ; though 
it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  if  such  a man 
does  fail,  especially  after  he  has  lost  his  wife — 
having  failed  in  business,  I say,  and  having  no- 
thing to  do,  I returned  to  Plantationton,  not  in 
the  stage,  but  in  the  cars,  the  railroad  having 
been  in  the  mean  time  completed.  So  com- 
pletely had  my  wife  gone  out  of  my  mind,  that 
I did  not  once  think  of  her  when  I sat  down  in 
the  old  tavern  porch  and  looked  over  at  the 
dried-up  little  store,  in  the  door  of  which  I had 
seen  her  patting  her  little  foot  so  prettily.  I 
ordered  a buggy  and  drove  out  to  my  uncle’s, 
about  three  miles  from  town,  and  spent  many 
pleasant  weeks  there  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  Being  a young  man  of  a marriageable 
age,  my  relations  very  naturally  offered  to  in- 
troduce me  to  the  marriageable  ladies  of  the 
neighborhood.  I expressed  my  willingness. 
Which  sort  did  I fancy ; fair  or  dark,  blonde  or 
brunette  ? Fair,  by  all  means ; who  ever  heard 
of  a sallow  man  fancying  a woman  of  his  own 
complexion  ? Oh ! then,  I ought  to  have  been 
here  a year  ago;  there  was  a young  lady  living 
in  town,  a great  friend  of  ours,  perfectly  beauti- 
ful, and  the  very  best  girl  in  all  the  world,  who 
would  have  suited  me  exactly.  Ah,  who  was 
she  ? Miss  Jenny  So-and-so.  Jenny ! the  very 
name  I want  my  wife  to  have ; describe  her  to 
me.  They  described  her.  It  was  the  identical 
young  lady  I had  seen  standing  in  the  old  store. 
I became  excited,  and  my  pulse  rose  as  I asked 
the  question — 44  Where  is  she  now  ?”  41  Oh ! she 
has  been  married  a long  time  to  Mr.  Thingamy, 
and  lives  now  in  the  city  of  Jucksburg,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  here.”  My  pulse  sank; 
not  because  I knew  she  was  my  wife  ( that  is 
quite  a recent  discovery),  and  I had  lost  her ; 
but  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  (which 
authors  j^vc^pt  Intel  jr  h id  the  honesty  to  avow) 


that  every  bachelor  feels  himself  defrauded  when 
a pretty  woman  marries.  From  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I wished  Mr.  Thingamy  and  the  city 
of  Jucksburg  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
before  they  ever  had  heard  of  the  beautiful  Miss 
Jenny.  I felt  indignant  she  should  have  dis- 
played so  much  haste  to  get  married ; and  I re- 
fused to  be  introduced  to  any  body  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  my  uncle’s.  But  whenever  conver- 
sation (as  it  will  often  do,  in  the  best  of  fam- 
ilies) turned  on  the  subject  of  young  ladies,  my 
uncle’s  family  were  sure  to  bring  their  favorite 
Miss  Jenny  forward  as  a paragon  of  beauty, 
sweetness,  good-breeding,  good  every  thing.  As 
often  as  this  would  happen  an  unaccountable 
depression  and  feeling  of  loneliness  and  be- 
reavement would  come  over  me,  and  last  for 
hours.  I can  now  account  for  it — it  was  the  as 
yet  inarticulate,  unintelligible  premonition — a 
species  of  spontaneous,  unconscious  appercep- 
tion—-of  nature,  protesting  against,  and  at  the 
same  time  preparing  me  for,  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  the  great  loss  I had  sustained  in  losing 
my  wife.  My  uncle  had  named  a beautiful  kit- 
ten after  her;  do  you  wonder  that  I petted 
Jenny,  and  fed  her  and  caressed  her  every  day 
I remained  in  the  country?  I do  not.  I am 
naturally  fbnd  of  cats,  and  that,  they  say,  is  a 
sign  I am  going  to  be  on  old  bachelor.  Well, 
what  if  it  is  ? 

When  the  summer  was  ended,  I left  my  un- 
cle’s and  returned  home ; still  ignorant  that  I 
had  lost  my  wife,  and  forgetting  her  as  before. 

For  nearly  a year  I knocked  about  among  the 
young  ladies,  falling  now  a little  in  love,  and 
then  falling  out  again;  charging  myself  with 
fickleness  and  want  of  decision  of  character,  and 
wondering  greatly  why  I could  not  fall  really  in 
love  with  any  body.  Poor  fool ! I didn’t  know 
that  there  was  nobody  left  to  love ; I was  mar- 
ried and  didn’t  know  it  Many  a man  is  in  the 
same  fix. 

Things  remained  in  this  condition  until  about 
a month  ago,  when,  having  failed  a second  time 
in  business,  I concluded  to  spend  another  sum- 
mer at  my  uncle’s.  The  cars  dropped  me  at 
Plantationton ; I went  to  the  same  old  tavern, 
sat  down  in  the  same  old  porch,  in  the  same  old 
split-bottomed  chair,  and  looked  over  at  the  same 
old  store,  and  there,  by  Heaven ! stood  my  wife, 
in  almost  the  very  spot  I had  first  seen  her! 

She  was  waiting  for  her  husband,  who  was  fol- 
lowing with  the  nurse  and  child.  Her  husband 
was  a dark-skinned  fellow — almost  as  dark  as 
myself,  and  not  very  unlike  me.  I have  since 
expended  some  severe  thought  on  this  resem- 
blance between  me,  the  spiritual  husband,  and 
Thingamy,  the  phenomenal  husband  of  my  wife, 
and  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  my  mind  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  spontaneous,  uncon- 
scious apperception,  she  was  trying  her  very  best 
to  marry  me ; in  fact,  did  marry  as  near  me  as 
she  possibly  could.  How  that  fact  has  made 
me  love  her ! 

The  whole  party  had  come  down  on  the  same 
train  with  me,  and  I had  not  known  ifJ  Fate 
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again.  They  stood  opposite  me  for  some  time, 
apparently  resting,  and  I hod  the  second  and 
last  (I  know  it  will  be  the  last)  long,  good  look 
at  her.  She  was  greatly  changed.  No  longer 
the  same  buxom,  blooming  girl  I had  seen  years 
before,  patting  her  pretty  foot  against  the  sill, 
but  a beautiful  woman,  infinitely  lovelier  than 
the  girl ; pale,  but  beautiful  as  the  bright  fulfill- 
ment of  the  perfect  day  is  beautiful.  More 
beautiful  than  the  rosiest  hues  of  the  uncertain 
dawn ; thin,  but  beautiful  as  thought  and  loving 
cares  beautify  and  make  delicate  mere  matter ; 
older  looking,  but  possessed  of  that  ineffable 
charm  which  only  the  realization  of  woman’s 
destiny  can  impart  to  woman.  I gazed  on  her, 
not  with  breathless  admiration  as  at  first,  bat 
with  calm,  intelligent  adoration.  Positively, 
hers  was  and  is  the  sweetest  human  face  in  all 
this  world.  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  was 
wanting  from  those  pale  and  gentle  features ; 
they  expressed  all  that  a wife  and  mother  ought 
to  be.  And  even  as  I gazed,  there  came  into 
my  soul  that  strange  pain  of  vacuity  and  depri- 
vation— a numb  and  formless  hurt — which  need- 
ed only  the  light  of  reflection  to  assume  the 
acuteness  of  thought,  the  permanence  of  knowl- 
edge. 

From  that  day  I have  known  she  was  my 
wife ; how  I knew  it  and  why  I knew  it,  has 
been  told  already,  or  if  not  told,  never  will  be, 
for  it  never  can  be.  The  knowledge  or  convic- 
tion, if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so,  grows  on  me ; it 
increases  with  the  increasing  light  of  morning, 
is  revealed  in  the  splendor  of  high  noon,  deep- 
ens in  the  pensive  summer  twilight,  and  rises 
with  the  tutelary  stars.  The  winds  tell  of  it  to 
the  melancholy  trees;  the  waters  repeat  it  with 
their  many  liquid  voices.  It  is  written  in  cloudy 
hieroglyphs  upon  the  distant  sky ; it  is  the  shad- 
ow thrown  upon  the  plain  of  life  by  the  sun  of 
hope  which  sinks  behind  my  heart— enlarging 
and  to  enlarge,  darkening  and  to  increase  in 
darkness  until  the  night  of  death.  It  is — but 
I am  getting  absurd. 

Shall  I remain  a bachelor?  dwindle  down 
and  shrivel  up  into  an  old  bachelor?  Never! 
Since  I can  not  marry  my  own  wife,  I’ll  marry 
the  wife  of  somebody  else ; and  if  I could  only 
find  the  wife  of  the  man  who  married  my  wife, 
I’d  marry  her  in  spite  of  fate.  And  if  I could 
only  ride  about  in  the  cars  with  a plenty  of 
nurses  and  children,  and  Thingamy  could  see 
me  and  know  my  theory,  I should  be  perfectly 
satisfied. 

Dear  reader,  take  warning  by  me;  study  my 
theoiy ; it  was  written  for  you,  and  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Try  to  cultivate  your  spontane- 
ous, unconscious  apperception.  And  if  ever  you 
sit  down  in  an  old  tavern  porch  and  see  a beau- 
tiful young  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  don’t  wait  for  dinner,  but  go  right  over 
and  demand  her  in  marriage.  You  may  be 
mistaken ; she  may  not  be  your  wife ; she  may 
be  already  married ; but  no  matter,  it  is  your 
duty  to  make  the  effort.  If  you  don't,  you’ll 
re£ret  iiMf  you  will  fnd  yourself  in  my  predica- 
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ment.  You  may  see  me  any  day  struggling 
through  the  weeds  of  my  uncle's  wheat-patch, 
looking  like  a sheep-killing  dog,  and  feeling  as 
mean  as  gar-broth.  No  wonder;  I have  lost 
my  wife  l 
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JOSIAH  JONES,  Esq.,  or  Monsieur  Shorn*, 
to  give  him  his  French  appellation,  to  which  a 
few  months’  residence  in  Paris  had  fairly  entitled 
him,  had  gone  abroad,  not  to  see  the  world,  but 
to  conquer  it.  With  nothfng  to  do,  and  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  a year  to  support  the  dignity 
of  his  position,  there  could  be  no  question  about 
Josiali  Jones,  Esq.’s,  gentility ; we,  therefore, 
need  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Josiah 
Jones,  Senior , had  been  a tailor,  and  a very 
good  tailor  too.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, old  age  uncrossed  the  tailor  s legs  and 
stiffened  his  limbs.  Disease  took  the  needle 
from  his  trembling  hands,  gave  him  a terrible 
cough  and  a stitch  in  the  side,  sewing  him  up 
completely;  and  at  last  merciless  fate  bit  off 
the  thread  of  destiny,  and  there  was  no  more  of 
Josiah  Jones,  Senior , beyond  the  delicate  allu- 
sion to  his  memory  on  the  part  of  his  affection- 
ate son,  who  would  occasionally  and  reveren- 
tially speak  of  “ the  laige  fortune  his  old  man 
had  accumulated  by  commercial  pursuits.”  This 
was  the  large  fortune  that  had  made  & gentle- 
man of  Josiah  Jones,  Esq. 

With  fifteen  thousand  a year,  secured  by  real 
estate,  and  the  tailor  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  the 
past,  there  were  no  obstacles  to  young  Jones’s 
ambition  in  his  native  city  of  New'  York.  He 
came,  saw,  and  conquered.  He  was  welcome 
every  where,  and  was  the  very  central  point, 
the  bull’s  eye  of  the  target  at  which  sharp- 
shooting  mothers  were  ever  discharging  their 
quivers  full  of  feather-trimmed,  bright-eyed 
daughters.  The  discriminating  Brown,  who 
leads  a funeral  or  conducts  a rout,  lays  out  a 
bonquet  for  the  worms  in  Greenwood,  or  a feast 
for  beauty  in  Fifth  Avenue,  w ith  the  same  gen- 
teel tact,  which  has  earned  him  the  well-de- 
served pre-eminence  of  the  arbiter  clegantiansm 
of  New  York  society,  headed  the  list  of  fashion- 
ables with  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.  Mothers  bowed 
reverentially  at  the  name ; daughters  eagerly 
caught  at  the  sound,  and  traced  in  genteel  run- 
ning-band the  familiar  letters  which  politely 
announced  to  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  that  “the 

honor  of  his  company  is  requested  on  

night,  at  — Fifth  Avenue.”  Josiah  was  con- 
scious of  his  value,  and  liked  to  have  it  appre- 
ciated, and  therefore  never  hesitated  to  respond 
to  the  summons,  presenting  himself  without 
fail,  in  the  perfection  of  his  faultless  dress-coat, 
white  tie,  virgin  kids,  and  dauntless  self-reli- 
ance, at  every  party  of  the  season.  The  doughty 
conqueror  invested  the  whole  fashionable  world 
as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance.  There  was 
no  Sebastopol  for  him ; the  outer  walls  of  beauty 
waved  their  signals  of  surrender  at  the  approach 

of  the  irresistible  Jones.  Jones,  however,  re- 
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strained  himself,  satisfied  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  reserved  power,  and  continued  the  siege 
without  making  an  assault 

The  formidable  Jones  did  not  appear  to  a 
disinterested  observer  by  any  means  an  Apollo. 
With  a body  too  long  for  his  legs,  and  with  legs 
too  short  for  his  body,  there  was  an  evidence  of 
disproportion  in  parts  very  disagreeable  to  a 
correct  eye  ; while,  in  consequence  of  this  cur- 
tailment of  legs,  there  was  a brevity  of  size  upon 
tiie  whole  by  no  means  imposing  upon  the  gen- 
eral observer.  The  cynical  Jacks,  whose  father 
was  an  attorney,  and  who  accordingly  had  good 
reason  to  pride  himself  upon  his  descent,  used 
to  say  that  the  peculiarity  of  Josiah  Jones, 
Esq.’s,  conformation  was  hereditary,  and  that 
his  long  body  and  short  legs  came  from  the  con- 
stant active  use  of  the  former,  and  disuse  of  the 
latter,  in  the  course  of  a long  race  of  tailors. 
To  do  Jones  justice,  he,  in  spite  of  his  shortness 
of  stature,  held  his  head  with  the  highest,  and 
never  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his  longitu- 
dinal inferiority.  A spasmodic  twitching  of  his 
head  upward,  and  a nervous  lift  of  his  gait  when 
he  walked,  proved  him  possessed  of  a soul  as- 
piring far  beyond  his  inches ; and  though  sub- 
stantially but  a small  man,  Jones,  in  his  own 
ideal  point  of  view,  was  a very  lofty-  personage. 
The  tall  Walker  used  to  remark,  that  Jones 
seemed  always  to  be  computing  his  six  feet  and 
upward,  os  if  he  would  climb  to  his  shoulders, 
and  retiring  from  the  attempt  with  the  compla- 
cent conviction  upon  his  self-assured  counte- 
nance, that  as  all  things  were  possible  to  the 
omnipotent  Jones,  so  even  the  height  of  Walker 
might  be  scaled,  were  it  worth  the  effort.  His 
rival  beaux  in  the  fashionable  world  indulged 
their  envy  at  Jones’s  triumphs  by  sneers  at  his 
insignificant  appearance,  and  took  a wicked  de- 
light in  asking  him  who  made  his  high-heeled 
boots,  or  what  he  was  looking  for  in  the  ceiling, 
and  in  offering  him  a lift  to  the  mantle-piece, 
when  sent  in  search  of  his  dancing  partner’s 
bouquet.  Jones,  however,  consoled  himself  for 
these  taunts  by  his  own  exhaustless  self-suffi- 
ciency, and  by  the  encouraging  appreciation  of 
the  fair  sex.  Sympathetic  woman  received  him 
with  open  arms ; in  her  discriminating  appreci- 
ation, quality,  not  quantity,  prevailed.  She  saw 
in  him,  not  the  insignificant  Jones  with  the  short 
legs,  but  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  a year,  secured  by  real  estate,  and 
no  encumbrances.  Jones  had  the  ladies  on  his 
side,  and  could  bid  defiance  to  the  envious  of 
his  own  sex,  and  strode  among  them  with  loftier 
head  and  higher-heeled  boots  than  ever. 

There  was  but  one  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  there- 
fore, since,  at  the  date  of  our  present  veritable 
history,  anno  Domini  185-,  social  morality  had 
not — although  its  progress  was  encouraging,  and 
full  of  promise  for  the  future — reached  the  per- 
fection of  seraglio-enjoying  Turkey  or  poly- 
gamous Utah,  it  was  quite  impracticable  that  all 
the  women  could  have  Jones,  even  if  there  had 
been  enough  of  the  rogue  to  divide  among  so 
many  a^plh^ts  for  h is  diminutive  person.  The 


wealthy  Miss  Griggs  was  ready  to  join  her  for- 
tune with  his ; the  respectable  Miss  Yon  Trou- 
serioon  was  prepared  to  deface  the  escutcheon 
of  all  the  Yon  Trouserloons  with  a sinister 
Jones ; while  the  beautiful  Miss  Smith  thought 
fifteen  thousand  a year  a fair  price  for  her 
charms,  and  was  eager  to  sell  and  deliver  for 
such  a consideration.  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  was 
conscious  of  his  conquests,  and  was  satisfied 
quoad  New  York.  He  had  conquered,  and,  like 
Alexander,  who  having  reveled  in  the  havoc  of 
a world,  longed  for  other  worlds  to  conquer  and 
destroy,  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  eagerly  sought  a 
wider  field  of  conquest.  Bidding  farewell  to 
New  York,  or,  in  other  words,  leaving  his  P.P.C. 
cards  at  the  houses  of  the  Griggs,  the  Von  Trou- 
serloons, and  the  Smiths,  the  redoubtable  Jones 
went  abroad.  The  hearts  of  his  fair  victims  at 
New  York  fluttered  for  a while  over  the  an- 
nouncement of  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.’s,  departure 
in  the  morning  paper,  and  indulged  in  a tender 
regret  at  the  disappointment  of  the  past,  until  a 
new  constellation,  in  the  shape  of  the  million- 
aire Brown,  a nabob  from  the  Indies,  shone  in 
the  horizon  of  the  Fifth  Avenue,  with  all  the 
golden  glory  of  the  East,  and  opened  up  a glo- 
rious matrimonial  expectation  for  the  future. 

II. 

The  grand  Hotel  des  Princes , Rue  Richelieu, 
was  naturally  the  chosen  abode,  from  its  title, 
if  from  no  other  consideration,  for  the  lordly 
Jones.  And  there  he  had  been  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris.  A suite  of  rooms  au  premier  was 
veiy  appropriately  chosen,  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Madame.  Madame  was  in  reality  the 
landlord,  although  there  was  a nominal  Mon- 
sieur the  maitre  d'hdtel,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  putting  his  snuffy  fingers  upon  his  white 
waistcoat,  in  the  supposed  locality  of  a heart, 
swearing  to  the  justice  of  every  item  of  Ma- 
dame’8  exorbitant  charges,  and  making  love  to 
the  femmes  de  chambre  at  home,  when  Madame, 
going  out  with  her  lover,  to  make  love  abroad, 
left  Monsieur  in  possession  of  the  grand  H6tel 
des  Princes , Rue  Richelieu . Madame,  notwith- 
standing the  instinctive  acuteness  of  the  French- 
woman, had  not  appreciated  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
at  first  sight,  and  accordingly,  on  his  announce- 
ment at  tne  great  gates  of  the  grand  Hdtel  des 
Princes , Rue  Richelieu,  and  after  a rapid  glance 
through  her  usual  look-out  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  porter’s  box,  at  his  by  no  means  lordly 
person,  thought  that  she  knew  her  monde  at 
once,  and,  with  a shrug  of  her  stout  shoulders, 
handed  him  over  to  the  portier.  The  hurried 
ringing  of  the  bells,  and  a shrill  nasal  cry  of  cm 
cinquieme,  which  immediately  ensued,  seemed  to 
settle  the  quality  and  the  quarters  of  our  hero 
inevitably. 

Jones,  however,  was  not  to  be  defrauded  of 
his  claims  to  the  consideration  which  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  American  gentleman,  who  did 
nothing  and  had  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year, 
fairly  entitled  him.  Joachim,  the  portier , after 
having  deliberately  loosened  the  last  from  his 
knee,  and  untied  his  leathern  apron — for  he  al- 
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tern  ate d occasional  cobbling  with  the  dnties  of 
drawing  the  cordon  and  the  other  labors  of  his 
office — took  down  the  key  with  its  brass  label 
and  number,  which  ranged  among  the  highest, 
in  the  progressive  arithmetic  registered  along 
the  whole  wall  of  Joachim’s  contracted  kennel, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  new-comer.  “A 
votrt  serviccT  says  Joachim,  touching  the  long 
front  of  his  leathern  cap,  and  bowing  to  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.,  while  he  jingled  the  key,  that  that 
gentleman,  whose  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage was  limited,  might  have  the  benefit  of 
an  intelligible  action  to  assist  him  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  words.  44  Monsieur  will  please 
mount,”  continues  Joachim ; and  Josiah  Jones, 
Esq.,  obeys  the  polite  request ; but  long  before 
he  had  reached  au  cinquihne,  the  short  legs  of 
this  gentleman  had  so  far  exhausted  their  agil- 
ity that,  unable  to  explain  himself  any  better, 
and  getting  no  answer  to  his  repeated  protesta- 
tions against  the  lofty  journey  he  was  under- 
going, but  Joachim’s  perpetual  44  tovjours  montez , 
Monsieur !”  “higher,  higher  still l”  he  at  last 
came  to  a stop,  and  burst  forth  with  all  the 
breath  that  was  left  him  in  a volley  of  Anglican 
oaths,  which  convinced  Joachim  that  there  was 
a very  evident  mistake  in  the  quality  of  the 
guest,  and  he  forthwith  reiterating  “ Pardon, 
Monsieur  /”  retraced  his  steps,  while  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.,  recovering  his  breath,  slowly  fol- 
lowed him.  Joachim,  eager  to  repair  his  error 
for  the  honor  of  the  grand  Hotel  des  Princes 
Rue  Richelieu,  hurried  in  breathless  haste  to  Ma- 
dame, and  uttering  a thousand  saarts  against 
himself  for  being  ten  thousand  times  a bete,  an 
old  fool,  declared  that  Monsieur,  who  had  just 
arrived,  was  a Grand  Marquis  at  least,  for  he 
swore  like  a Milord  Anglais , and  uttered  his 
oaths  with  all  the  heart  of  a gentilhomme. 

Monsieur  the  Maitre  d Hotel,  shifted  his  spec- 
tacles, and  preparing  to  lay  aside  the  Debate, 
of  which,  like  a true  bourgeois  and  friend  of 
order,  he  was  a faithful  reader,  fortified  his 
courage  with  a pinch  of  snuff,  and  offered  his 
services  in  the  emergency.  Madame,  with  a 
contemptuous  toss  of  the  head  at  the  presump- 
tion of  her  incompetent  spouse,  nervously  threw 
aside  the  pen  with  which  she  had  been  inditing 
the  note  of  Numero  4,  quickly  moved  to  the 
glass  which  mirrored  the  full  rotundity  of  her 
portly  person,  smoothed  her  black  hair,  twitched 
her  boddice  and  skirt  into  close  conformity  with 
her  ample  development,  retouched  with  rouge 
her  cheeks  which  the  labors  of  the  morning  had 
somewhat  paled,  and  with  artistic  grace  adjust- 
ing a blushing  red  ribbon  to  her  expanded 
throat,  rushed  out  into  the  court-yard,  and,  in 
her  rapid  movement,  nearly  overthrew  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.,  who,  with  raised  head  and  lofty 
gait,  was  ventilating  his  rage  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase  which  led  to  the  apartments 
above. 

“ Mills  pardons , Monsieur  /”  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame, as  Jones  was  recovering  his  equilibrium, 
and  just  saved  himself  from  being  completely 
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weight  of  the  landlady,  who  might  have  been 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  boast  of  an  advantage 
gained  over  our  redoubtable  hero.  “ Que  nous 
sommes  betes  tons!”  we  are  all  fools  in  this  house, 
and  le  vieux , the  old  Joachim,  le  plus  grand, 
the  greatest  bete  of  all,”  continued  Madame,  as 
she  went  on  in  a full  strain  of  voluble  apolo- 
gy seasoned  with  compliment.  “Is  he  blind, 
the  vieux  Joachim  ? Where  were  his  eyes,  the 
bete , that  he  could  not  see  that  Monsieur  was 
un  homme  tres  distingut,  a gentleman  of  the  first 
distinction  ?”  This,  enforced  with  a very  hum- 
ble courtesy  and  a reverential  smile,  healed  the 
wounded  dignity  of  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  and 
lifted  him  at  least  an  inch  in  height  to  the  ob- 
server, and  many  feet  in  his  own  self-conscious- 
ness. 

Madame  now  led  the  way  to  the  apartments 
au  premier,  the  first  floor,  which  she  declared 
wrere  very  magnificent,  and  alone  worthy  of  so 
distinguished  a personage  as  Monsieur.  With 
a harsh  turning  of  the  key  which  seems  inevi- 
table in  French  locks,  and  the  usual  resistance 
of  French  doors,  which  required  all  the  com- 
bined force  of  Madame’s  stout  arms  and  power- 
ful knee  to  overcome,  she  threw  open  the  wide 
folds  of  the  entrance,  and  ushered  Jones  in 
with  a grand  air,  stretching  put  her  arms  with 
a view  to  direct  Monsieur’s  attention  to  the  su- 
perb general  effect.  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  was 
not  overcome  with  the  splendor,  for  he  was  fa- 
miliar with  gilt  and  gingerbread  at  home,  and 
had  not  judgment  enough  to  discern  the  supe- 
rior French  taste.  Madame  was  evidently  dis- 
appointed, and  struggled  to  make  up,  by  re- 
newed attacks,  for  her  first  defeat,  as  she  led 
the  cool  JoneB  from  salon  to  salle  a manger , and 
from  salon  to  salle  a coucher,  adjusting  narrowly 
a faded  damask  curtain  here,  rubbing  a glass 
there,  or  arranging  a broken  China  vase  of  ar- 
tificial flowers  on  the  mantles,  and  otherwise 
freshening  up  the  general  air  of  the  apartments. 

“ Voila  tme  vue  magnifique!  There  is  a fine  pros- 
pect, Monsienr!”  exclaimed  Madame,  as  she 
threw  open  the  window  of  the  salon  and  shifted 
her  capacious  person  that  Jones  might  take  a 
look.  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  had  no  very  culti- 
vated eye  for  the  picturesque,  so  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  view  of  the  court-yard  of  a 
French  hotel,  bounded  on  all  sides  with  white- 
washed walls  pierced  with  innumerable  windows 
shaded  with  striped  curtains,  should  not  have 
struck  him  as  impressive.  Nor  wras  the  sight 
of  the  old  bete,  Joachim,  in  his  kennel,  pound- 
ing his  last,  or  that  of  the  yellow-faced  Savoy- 
ard, in  his  frowzy  velveteen  jacket,  grinding  his 
organ,  or  the  burly  French  cook,  in  his  white 
bonnet  and  expansive  apron,  ventilating  him- 
self at  the  kitchen-door,  or  the  bustling  garpm 
fluttering  his  napkin  and  flitting  rapidly  across 
the  court-yard,  or  the  seedy  gentleman  au  cw- 
qvihne  opposite,  varnishing  his  boots  for  a prom- 
enade in  the  Champs  Elysdes,  very  magnificent, 
so  Josiah  Jones  turned  ronnd  to  Madame  per- 
fectly unmoved.  Madame  continued  her  per- 
egrinations through  and  through  ithe  fcjMirtacnts 
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with  Jones  nervously  sliding  after  her  along  the 
slippery  waxed  floors.  Madame  was  now  con- 
scious that  a grand  coup  ditat  was  necessary  to 
overcome  the  cool  indifference  of  Monsieur. 
With  a triumphant  air  she  exclaimed,  “ Comte 
Palmerstone,  the  grand  ministre  of  Grand  Bre- 
tagne, the  brave  ally  of  la  belle  France”  (the 
time  of  our  history  dates  from  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol, as  our  readers  will  observe),  “was 
charm#  with  the  magnificence  of  these  apart- 
ments, and  declared  on  his  parole  dhonneur  that 
Yindsor,  the  grand  jmbus  of  La  Rome,  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  comparison.” 
Jones  threw  up  his  head,  and  eagerly  listened 
to  Madame  with  glistening  eyes  and  expanding 
ears.  Madame  was  conscious  of  her  advant- 
age, and  continued : “ The  Comte  Palmcrstone, 
fuel  bel  hommel  What  a fine-looking  man  1 he 
has  the  grand  air  of  tons  Milords  Anglais , like 
you.  Monsieur  (with  a courtesy  to  Jones).  He 
lived  in  these  magnificent  apartments  two  weeks, 
and  gave  me  his  parole  dhonneur  that  he  was  so 
charm#  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  have  re- 
mained toujours , but  his  devoirs , his  duty  to  his 
country — he  is  a grand  patriote  the  Comte  Pal- 
merstone — forced  him  to  return  to  Londres.” 
This  was  irresistible,  and  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
succumbed  at  once.  Seventy-five  francs  a day, 
service  included,  he  did  not  think  at  all  exor- 
bitant for  apartments  that  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  presence  so  lately  of  a live  lord.  Ma- 
dame walked  off  majestically,  and  with  a smile 
of  triumph  at  the  success  of  her  skillful  strategy. 

No  sooner  had  Marie,  the  femme  de  chambre, 
presented  herself,  at  the  bidding  of  Madame,  to 
put  in  order  Monsieur  Shones’s  apartments,  than 
our  hero,  who  was  of  a warm  complexion,  was 
inflamed  at  first  sight.  Marie  was  a skillful 
coquette,  as  she  might  well  be,  with  twenty  gen- 
tlemen's apartments  to  make  a day,  and  with 
the  raking  fire  of  that  number  of  ardent  ad- 
mirers threatening  her  frailty.  Marie’s  strength 
was,  however,  in  her  alliance  with  Pierre,  the 
water-carrier,  to  whom  she  had  long  since  given 
her  heart,  and  was  ready  to  give  her  hand,  when 
she  and  her  cher  Pierre  had  by  their  economies 
saved  enough  to  buy  a rood  of  earth  among  their 
native  vine-clad  hills  of  Bourgogne.  Jones 
could  not  resist,  any  more  than  any  other  mor- 
tal man,  the  attractiveness  of  Marie,  the  queen 
of  femmes  de  chambre.  She  was  young,  bright, 
cheerful  and  wholesome ; and  these  natural  ad- 
vantages were  set  off  with  the  perfection  of 
French  tact  in  dress.  A coquettish  lace  cap, 
with  its  blushing  row  of  ribbons  on  one  side, 
pinned  to  the  back  of  her  full  head  of  black 
hair,  a neat  gown,  gathered  in  folds  about  her 
uncorseted  waist,  by  a cord  which  came  in  front, 
and  which  Marie  was  ever  tying  and  untying,  a 
white  apron  with  cunning  little  pockets,  and 
that  perfect  adaptation  of  the  whole,  in  taste 
and  propriety,  to  the  wearer,  made  Marie  by 
art,  as  she  was  by  nature,  the  most  charming  of 
soubrettes.  Jones  commenced  the  attack  at  a 
distance  with  a fire  of  amorous  glances,  which 
Marie  jbo?e^ith  steady  endurance  of  a vet- 


eran. On  coming  to  close  quarters,  Jones  was 
gratified  with  the  easy  victory  of  a kiss  upon  the 
blooming  cheek  of  the  femme  de  chambre , who 
contented  herself  with  the  show  of  a faint  strag- 
gle, a slight  tap  on  Jones’s  lowly  shoulder,  which 
felt  more  like  encouragement  than  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  the  declaration,  “ Que  vous  #tes  mi- 
chant,  Monsieur  /”  (What  a wicked  gentleman 
you  are !)  Jones  strode  about,  triumphant  with 
success,  while  Marie,  watching  her  chance,  beat 
a retreat  at  the  earliest  moment.  Marie,  how- 
ever, having  fortified  herself  with  a supply  of 
perfumery  from  the  shop  of  the  coiffeur  oppo- 
site, with  whom  she  was  in  league,  soon  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  and  putting  on  her  cun- 
ningest  and  sweetest  smile,  bantered  Monsieur 
for  his  wickedness,  and  displayed  before  him, 
with  an  irresistibly  winning  air,  the  contents  of 
her  apron,  which  she  had  gathered  up  with  her 
ruddy  hand,  consisting  of  cakes  of  perfumed 
soap  and  bottles  of  Cologne  water,  enough  to 
stock  a barber’s  shop.  Jones  was  completely 
hors  de  combat , and  paying  down  his  fifty  francs, 
which  the  clever  femme  de  chambre  said  was  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  for  so  magnificent  a 
purchase,  dropped  his  diminished  head,  and  no 
longer  congratulated  himself  upon  his  conquest. 

His  gallantry  was  somewhat  dashed  by  the  cost. 

A kiss  of  Marie’s  blooming  cheek,  even,  was 
dear  at  the  price,  thought  Jones,  who  was  chary 
of  all  expense  for  such  vulgar  successes. 

III. 

Jones  was  now  fairly  installed  in  Paris,  with 
due  dignity.  His  importance  appropriately  set 
in  all  the  tarnished  gilt  and  splendor  of  the 
grand  Hotel  des  Princes , Rue  Richelieu,  his  dap- 
per little  person  reflected  a dozen  times  in  the 
multiple  mirrors  of  the  apartments  au  premier , 
and  his  pale,  pasty  face  reddened  into  an  artifi- 
cial glow  by  the  pink  reflection  of  French  glass, 
gave  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  an  air  of  self-satisfac- 
tion that  palpitated  all  over  his  small  person, 
from  the  summit  of  his  glossy  French  hat  to  the 
toes  of  his  varnished  boots  mid  the  extreme  tips 
of  his  white  gloves.  Jones  had  fortified  him- 
self, at  the  earliest  moment,  with  a chapeau  of 
the  exquisite  finish  of  Meugnier,  in  the  Place 
de  la  Bourse,  a pair  of  warmshed  boots,  as  the 
English  spokesman  of  Clercx,  bottier , in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  persisted  in  calling  them,  and  a 
dozen  of  the  purest  kid,  from  the  hands  of  the 
pretty  blonde  girl,  in  Privat’s  ganterie  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  where  Jones,  as  he  submitted  to  the 
pleasant  operation  of  the  trying  on,  and  the  en- 
ticing fingering  of  the  soft  hands  of  the  seductive 
shop-woman,  could  not  resist  a knowing  wjnk, 
nor  object  to  a double  charge  for  his  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves. 

The  experience  of  our  hero,  during  his  first 
month  at  Paris,  did  not  vary  much  from  that 
which  is  usual  with  all  our  distinguished  trav- 
elers abroad.  There  were  certain  formalities 
which  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  was  forced  to  submit 
to  like  any  other  mortal  man.  As  a patriotic 
American  should,  he  called,  at  the  very  first 
moment,  upon  the  American  Minister  with  a 
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letter  of  introduction  from  Alderman  O’Flan- 
nagan  of  his  ward,  a profound  civic  politician 

of  great  authority  in  the party,  which  we 

do  not  care  to  specify ; it  was  not,  however,  the 
Know  Nothing . He  was  not  admitted,  it  being 
understood  that  his  Excellency,  who  had  been 
sent  to  France  not  to  perform  services  abroad, 
but  to  obtain  a reward  for  political  services  per- 
formed at  home,  did  not  receive  company,  for 
he  could  not  afford  it,  nor  venture  outside  of  his 
house  to  return  a visit  for  fear  he  should  meet 
with  a Frenchman,  and  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exposing  his  total  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage. Our  hero,  however,  was  honored  through 
the  post-office,  a few  days  subsequent  to  his  visit, 
with  an  imposing  square  card,  bearing  the  im- 
pressive name  and  title  of  his  Excellency  the 
American  Minister,  which  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
ostentatiously  fastened  into  the  corner  of  his 
mirror,  that  all  comers  might  be  conscious,  at 
first  sight,  of  the  intimate  relations  he  had  with 
so  distinguished  a diplomatist. 

Jones’s  dignity  was  somewhat  appalled  by  the 
summons  to  the  police,  where,  in  consequence 
of  his  common  mortality,  he  was  obliged,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  obtain  his  passport, 
which  had  been  taken  from  him,  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  arrival,  by  a fellow  with  cocked 
hat,  a long  blue  military  frock-coat,  all  buttons 
and  lace,  a rattling,  trailing  sword,  and  a pair 
of  long  mustaches,  which  might  have  been 
readily  tied  under  his  chin.  Jones  was  very 
politely  disposed,  at  first  sight,  toward  this 
formidable  gentleman,  for  he  took  him  for  a 
field-marshal,  at  least.  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  had 
already  offered  his  distinguished  military  friend 
one  of  his  finest  regalias,  which  he  had  smug- 
gled ashore  on  his  arrival  at  Havre,  and  was 
about  asking  him  to  dine  with  biro,  when  he 
learned  he  was  only  a gendarme,  a French  po- 
liceman, and  his  warm  disposition  to  frater- 
nize was  suddenly  reduced  to  the  coolest  con- 
tempt. He  had  a savage  hatred  of  the  French 
Government  ever  after,  which  was  not  at  all 
diminished  by  his  experience  at  the  police, 
where  he  went  for  his  passport. 

“ Decoiffez  vousl  decoiffez  vousl”  reached 
Jones’s  ears  in  fierce  accents,  hissed  through 
the  teeth  and  mustache  of  the  gendarme  at  the 
door,  as  our  hero  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
police  and  strode  in,  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  which  he  was  making  spasmodic  efforts  to 
elevate  to  the  greatest  height  possible  to  Jones. 
Our  distinguished  countryman,  who,  although 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
French,  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fierce  words  of  the  French  Cerberus  in 
the  cocked  bat  at  the  door,  who  continued  to 
reiterate  “Decoiffez  vousl  decoiffez  vous l”  until 
his  face  turned  blue,  and  his  mustaches  were 
scattered  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass  by  the 
storm.  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  strode  on,  followed 
by  the  savage  gendarme,  who,  finding  that  his 
summons  was  not  obeyed  by  the  imperturbable 
gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  knocked  off  with 
CHgiti;  f^nch  hat,  which  went  roll- 


ing  the  whole  length  of  the  sanded  floor.  Jones 
bristled  up  with  fierce  indignation,  and  would 
have  done  battle  at  once,  had  not  one  of  the 
officials,  of  whom  there  was  a long  range  at 
their  desks  on  either  side  of  the  extended  hall 
who  spoke  English,  politely  picked  up  his  hat, 
bowed  respectfully,  and  explained  that  it  was 
the  rule  for  all  gentlemen  to  take  off  their  hats 
in  presenting  themselves  before  the  august  po- 
lice. Jones  had  learned  the  meaning  of  a new 
French  word  which  he  would  never  forget ; but 
he  was  not  consoled  by  this  addition  to  his 
knowledge,  and  determined  that  the  matter 
should  be  laid  before  the  American  Minister, 
not  doubting  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be 
forced  to  answer  for  this  indignity  offered  to  an 
American  citizen,  and  that  a war  with  France 
would  ensue,  or  a decline  in  Government  stocks, 
at  least. 

Jones  was  now  directed  to  a bald-headed  of* 
ficial  behind  one  of  the  desks,  and,  with  hat  in 
hand,  presented  himself  before  the  dignitaiy. 

“ Quel  nom , Monsieur  t” 

“Josiah  Jones,”  answered  our  hero. 

“Monsieur  Shones,”  repeated  the  dignitary, 
shifting  his  spectacles  and  taking  down  an  im- 
mense book. 

“Jones,”  repeated  Josiah. 

“ Oui,  om,  Shones,”  nervously  repeated  the  of- 
ficial, as  he  turned  to  the  letter  S in  the  record. 
Puzzled  by  not  finding  the  name,  the  bald-head- 
ed official  qucerly  scrutinized  our  little  hero 
over  his  spectacles,  as  if  he  suspected  that  he 
was  a pickpocket  or  a runaway  tradesman,  and 
repeated  inquiringly,  “ Shones  f* 

“ J-o-n-e-s,”  loudly  answered  our  little  hero, 
distinctly  enunciating  each  letter. 

The  bald-headed  gentleman  had,  at  last,  his 
cue,  examined  the  record,  and  casting  his  eyes 
first  on  the  book  and  then  on  Jones,  seemed  to 
be  measuring  every  inch  of  his  diminutive  per- 
son. “Quel  €tat.  Monsieur?” — (What  is  your 
business  ?) 

“ A gentleman,”  replied  Jones. 

“ Out!  rentier ” was  the  answering  remark  of 
the  official,  who  turned  round  to  his  neighbor- 
ing dignitary  with  the  sneering  observation — 

“ Que  e’est  drole  tous  les  Americams  sont  rentiersF 
— (How  odd,  all  the  Americans  are  gentlemen 
of  property !) 

“Jones  was  now  politely  bowed  out,  after 
having  been  duly  noted  in  the  book,  with  a pri- 
vate mark  which  probably  indicated  that  the 
American  rentier,  although  all  seemed  to  be  en 
regie,  was  a suspicious  character,  as  Josiah 
Jones’s  insignificant  looks  were  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  great  pretensions. 

Jones  appreciated  the  gayety  of  Paris,  and 
loved  to  stroll  upon  the  asphalt  pavement  of  the 
Italian  Boulevard,  and  mingle  with  its  gay 
crowd  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  flash- 
ing eyes  of  beauty  every  where,  the  inviting 
glances  of  the  petites  mattresses,  the  coquettish, 
sparkling  transit  of  the  pretty  little  grisettes, 
and  the  steady  gaze  of  the  fashionable  Parisian 
women  as  they  descended  from  their  gorgeous 
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equipages  and  entered  the  gay  shops  of  the 
Boulevard,  seemed  a deluge  of  delight  in  which 
Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  was  eager  to  steep  his  whole 
being.  Along  the  Boulevard,  down  the  broad 
avenue  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  to  and  fro,  in  the 
Champs  Elys&s,  with  its  ever-flowing  streams, 
glittering  with  beauty,  fashion,  and  gay  life,  our 
hero  coursed  daily,  with  his  small  American  feet 
in  the  most  perfect  of  French  boots,  with  a pair 
of  fresh  kid  gloves,  and  a choice  regalia.  Jones 
admired  the  French  women,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  male  portion  of  the  world,  but 
had  a perfect  contempt  for  French  female  vir- 
tue, and,  like  a good  many  other  of  his  country- 
men, thought  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  open  his 
arms  and  the  prettiest  and  the  most  virtuous 
French  woman  would  fly  to  their  embrace. 
Jones  thus,  as  he  walked  from  day  to  day,  had 
an  impudent  leer  in  his  eye,  of  which  he  was 
hardly  conscious,  and  no  sooner  saw  a pretty 
face  than  he  involuntarily  insulted  it.  A breite 
or  a virtuous  mother,  provided  she  was  a French 
woman,  was  all  the  same  to  the  ignorant  cox- 
combry of  Josiah  Jones,  Esq. ; and  he  was  only 
saved  by  his  apparent  insignificance  from  fre- 
quently suffering  the  penalty  of  a horsewhipping 
for  his  impudence  and  want  of  discrimination. 

The  fashionable  promenades,  where  Jones 
might  see  the  women  and  be  seen  of  them,  were 
his  only  resorts.  The  creations  of  art,  the 
glorious  architecture,  the  galleries  of  painting 
and  statuary,  the  world  of  books  in  the  libraries, 
and  the  life  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  Paris, 
were,  of  course,  as  unmeaning  to  Josiah  Jones, 
Esq.,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  de- 
clared the  Louvre  a bore,  and  came  away  from 
that  glorious  temple  iof  art  with  the  recollection 
only  of  a roguish  minx  of  a little  Jew  girl,  with 
wicked  black  eyes,  who  was  copying  the  Ma- 
donna of  Guido,  and  had  amused  herself  and 
some  of  her  neighbors  by  returning  impudent 
glance  for  glance  with  the  coxcomb  Jones,  which 
she  could  do  with  impunity,  as  she  was  so  far 
out  of  the  reach,  upon  her  lofty  platform,  of  our 
diminutive  hero. 

IV. 

Jones,  with  four  weeks  passed  in  Paris,  and 
a tolerable  growth  of  his  yellow  mustache,  now 
considered  himself  a perfected  Frenchman,  an 
opinion  in  which  he  was  strongly  confirmed  by 
being  asked  by  a newly-arrived  countryman  of 
his  own  if  he  spoke  English.  Our  hero  had 
certainly  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities. 
He  had  worn  out  more  than  one  pair  of  French 
boots  in  his  promenades  along  the  Boulevards 
and  in  the  Champs  Elys&s ; had  reflected  his 
dapper  little  person  daily  in  the  mirrors  of  the 
Cafd  de  Paris,  the  Trois  Frferes,  and  in  the 
other  delectable  symposium s of  the  epicurean 
capital ; was  well  known  to  all  the  coquetting 
goddesses  who  sit  enshrined,  as  the  dames  des 
comptoirs  in  those  establishments  consecrated  to 
the  culinary  art,  and  his  pert  coxcombry  en- 
dorsed by  his  golden  Napoleons  which  he  pro- 
fusely paid  out,  obtained  a ready  currency,  and 
was  riljgeivpd  e\eo£p(ftere  with  a familiar  and 


encouraging  smile.  Under  the  guidance  of  his 
consin,  who  was  studying  medical  science  in 
Paris,  Jones  had  waded  through  the  mud  of  the 
dark,  narrow  streets  of  the  Cite  at  early  mornings 
and  beheld  with  shuddering  dread  the  horrors 
of  the  morgue,  where  his  aristocratic  sympathy 
had  been  instantly  excited  by  the  sight  of  a coro- 
netted  handkerchief,  which  hung  up  in  strange 
contrast  with  neighboring  rags,  while  he  puzzled 
himself  in  vain,  as  he  looked  upon  the  two  de- 
caying bodies  washed  to  equal  purity  by  the 
perpetual  fountain  (the  cold  tears  of  Paris) 
which  poured  over  the  pallid,  glistening  surface 
of  death  an  undiscriminating  shower,  to  distin- 
guish to  whom  belonged  the  coronet  and  to 
whom  the  shreds  of  poverty : who  the  prince, 
who  the  beggar — both  alike  in  death  ? 

Jones  did  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
professional  relative  when  Standish  rapturously 
detailed  the  beautiful  cases  in  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
or  the  fine  cuts  in  the  human  shambles  of  La 
Charitd,  and  preferred  very  much  the  night 
experiences  of  the  medical  student  at  La  Chau- 
mifcre  and  Valentino,  among  the  vivacious  gri- 
settes,  to  the  sad  realities  of  the  dull  perform- 
ances in  the  hospitals  by  day.  Jones,  however, 
did  not  linger  long  either  in  the  halls  of  science 
or  the  gardens  of  pleasure,  sacred  to  the 
ant  de  Paris . He  was  eminently  an  American 
gentleman,  who  did  not  care  to  fatigue  himself 
in  the  arduous  paths  of  science,  or  soil  his  ele- 
gant propriety  in  the  soft  muddy  sloughs  of  low 
delight.  He  aimed  at  loftier  game,  and  eagerly 
sought  an  opportunity  to  enroll  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  European  aristocracy. 

Jones  was  a lucky  dog,  and  chance  threw  in 
hi9  way  an  opportunity  which  more  skillful 
tacticians  might  have  intrigued  in  vain  a life 
time  to  obtain. 

All  American  travelers  in  France — we  mean 
distinguished  travelers — have  paid,  once  in  their 
lives  at  least,  eight  francs  and  submitted  to  the 
enticing  and  never-ceasing  delight  of  the  end- 
less courses  of  the  dinner  at  the  table  d'hdte  of 
the-  Hotel  des  Princes , Rue  Richelieu.  Josiah 
Jones  Esq.,  the  distinguished  proprietor  of  the 
apartments  au  premier , was,  of  course,  always 
sure  of  a high  seat  whenever  he  announced  the 
intention  of  honoring  with  his  distinguished 
presence  that  august  conclave  of  all  the  haute 
aristocratic,  which  Madame  assured  him,  and 
Monsieur  the  maitre  dhfitel  confirmed  with  a 
parole  d'honneur,  and  an  impressive  blow  upon 
his  white  waistcoat,  daily  assembled  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  un- 
equaled cuisinier  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes , Rue 
Richelieu.  Whenever  Jones  thus  honored  the 
table  d'kbte  with  his  presence  he  devoted  an  ad- 
ditional half-hour  to  his  toilet,  and  his  little 
person  shone  writh  unexampled  splendor  of  the 
finest  broadcloth,  the  glossiest  boots,  and  the 
most  gorgeous  of  waistcoats,  when  he  strutted  in 
and  took  his  seat  amidst  the  assembled  aristo- 


crats who  gathered  about  the  table,  reflected  in 
all  their  brilliancy  by  the  walls  of  glass  which 
bounded  the  salle  h manger.  Jones  could  now, 
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with  his  two  months’  experience  in  Paris,  as- 
sume the  air  of  an  habit u6,  and  as  he  looked  with 
contempt  upon  the  freshly-arrived  American  in 
black  dress-coat  and  satin  vest,  who  was  puzzling 
the  progressive  order  of  the  garden  by  repeated 
demands  for  the  entremets  where  the  piece  de 
resistance  should  be,  and  asking  for  the  dessert 
where  every  one  else  had  got  no  farther  than 
the  salmon ; and  at  the  resolute  and  capacious 
Briton,  who,  damning  all  French  vinegar,  per- 
sisted in  stupefying  himself  with  draughts  of 
potent  and  muddy  port ; our  hero  deliberately 
yielded  with  inward  satisfaction  to  the  “order 
the  first  law”  of  a French  dinner,  and  sipped 
his  Burgundy  with  the  conscious  dignity  of 
superior  knowledge.  Jones  warmed  with  his 
wine,  and  the  cheerful  scene,  the  table  with  its 
glistening  show  of  plate,  variegated  glass  and 
flowers,  the  well-dressed  guests  all  a-glow  with 
the  good  cheer  and  the  flowing  wine,  the  smiling 
gardens  in  white  aprons  and  fluttering  napkins, 
flashing  through  the  room  in  rapid  transit,  the 
chandelier  with  its  innumerable  wax  lights,  and 
all  glistening  to  the  eye  in  multiple  forms,  with 
a warm  tinge  of  the  pink  reflection  of  the  mir- 
rors. Josiah  Jones  Esq.,  was  happy,  and  or- 
dering a second  bottle  of  chambertin^  increased 
his  elevation  to  a pitch  of  immeasurable  delight. 
Opposite  to  our  hero  sat  two  distinguished-look- 
ing personages,  who  lingered,  like  Jones,  behind 
the  most  of  the  company,  to  finish  their  renewed 
supplies  of  wine.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion,  and  the  taller  of  the  two 
had  an  air  of  unquestionable  high  breeding,  al- 
though there  was  a worn  look  in  his  pale,  wan 
face,  more  blanched  in  appearance  by  the  con- 
trast of  a heavy  black  beard  and  an  unsteady 
glance  of  his  eye,  which  betokened  a want  of 
repose,  which  hardly  accorded  with  that  air  of 
self-cotnposure  which  is  thought  to  indicate  the 
man  of  well-assured  position.  The  smaller  was 
much  more  at  his  ease,  and  was  as  vivacious 
and  happy  as  all  Frenchmen  are,  under  even 
less  favorable  circumstances  than  a dinner  at 
the  table  d'hdte  of  the  Hotel  des  Piinces , Rue 
Richelieu.  These  two  gentlemen,  who  were  evi- 
dently nice  judges  of  character,  observed  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.,  closely  as  he  poured  out  his  abound- 
ing Burgundy,  and  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  gentleman’s  movements  which  was  as 
flattering  as  it  was  noticeable.  Jones  availed 
himself  of  the  auspicious  prospect  of  opening 
np  an  acquaintance  with  gentlemen  whose  ap- 
pearance he  so  much  admired,  and  who  were 
evidently  of  the  first  quality ; and  mustering  his 
best  command  of  French,  in  the  use  of  which 
his  Burgundy  had  emboldened  him,  passed  his 
bottle  across  the  table  and  asked  the  distin- 


guished personages  if  they  would  honor  him  by 
taking  wine  with  him.  The  taller  of  the  two 
accepted,  with  a complimentary  acknowledg- 
ment in  the  purest  English,  of  which  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  Englishman  accounted  for  his 


perfect  knowledge,  and  filling  his  glass  passec 
it  to  his  neighbor. 
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hobnobbing  between  the  three,  which  was 
pleasantly  prolonged  and  heightened  by  bot- 
tle after  bottle  of  the  best  wine  in  the  cellars 
of  the  grand  Hotel  des  Princes , Rue  Richc&m. 

Jones  was  always  frank,  and  now  became  un- 
usually communicative,  so  that  his  newly-made 
friends  were  soon  on  the  scent  of  our  hero’s 
respectable  position,  his  gentlemanly  leisure, 
his  traveling  for  pleasure,  his  possession  of 
fifteen  thousand  a year,  the  fortune  accumu- 
lated by  his  late  respectable  parent  “by  com- 
mercial pursuits,”  as  Jones  modestly  confessed. 

What  he  did  not  acknowledge,  his  distinguished 
acquaintances,  by  their  own  shrewd  conjectures, 
could  readily  fathom.  That  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
was  a conceited  coxcomb,  that  he  thought  in- 
finitely better  of  himself  than  of  all  common 
mortals,  that  although  born  in  a republican 
country  he  dearly  loved  a lord;  and  that  al- 
though he  prided  himself  upon  his  shrewdness 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  was,  in  truth, 
as  verdant  as  the  greenest,  and  as  thorough  a 
flat  as  any  sharper  ever  tried  his  cunning  hand 
on,  were  facts  as  transparent  to  the  acute  per- 
ceptions of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  world 
who  were  facing  him,  as  the  glasses  through 
which  the  ruddy  wine  sparkled,  and  which  the 
party  continued  to  circulate  with  increasing 
energy. 

Jones,  excited  and  vivacious,  talked  of  his 
triumphs  in  New  York,  and  spoke  with  an  in- 
trepid familiarity  of  the  Griggses,  the  Von 
Trouserloons,  and  the  Smiths,  which,  had  it 
been  heard,  might  have  even  raised  a blush 
upon  their  well-assured  faces,  and  certainly 
would  have  brought  down  upon  his  little  per- 
son, with  all  the  vigor  of  an  indignant  man- 
hood, the  canes  of  their  elder  brothers.  “ Hang 
it,”  exclaimed  our  hero,  “ I might  have  had  the 
finest  or  the  richest  woman  in  New  York  for 
the  asking;”  and  we  fear,  when  we  consider  the 
irresistible  attractions  of  fifteen  thousand  a year, 
secured  by  real  estate,  and  no  encumbrances,  that 
Jones  was  not  far  from  the  truth.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  he  disdained  all  such  small 
successes,  and  let  it  be  understood  that  nothing 
less  would  satisfy  him  than  a European  alliance 
with  the  aristocracy,  for  he  thought  himself 
worthy  of  a countess  at  least. 

Jones  was  encouraged  in  his  revelations  by 
his  friends,  who  passed  the  wine  freely,  and 
confirmed  in  his  aspirations  for  high  society  by 
their  assurances  of  his  certain  success  in  the 
aristocratic  world,  to  which  his  perfectly  well- 
bred  air  fully  justified  his  pretensions.  More- 
over, the  tall  Englishman  politely  offered  his 
aid  in  introducing  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, of  which  he  confessed  himself  an  hum- 
ble member,  and  taking  out  his  card,  which 
bore  the  impressive  name  of  the  “ Hon.  Augus- 
tus Fitzroy  Legge,  Colonel  B.A.,”  handed  it  to 
our  hero,  and  presented  his  Parisian  friend  at 
the  same  time  as  the  “Baron  de  Coquin.*’ 

Jones  rose,  flushed  with  wine  and  delight,  and 
acknowledged  the  honor,  with  an  exchange  of 
his  own  card,  bearing  the  magnificent  -^per- 
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scription  of  “Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,”  in  bold  let- 
ters, with  “ Hotel  des  Princes , Rue  Richelieu , No. 
1 aw premier”  duly  recorded  in  one  corner. 

Jones  now  invited  his  friends,  with  conscious 
pride,  to  smoke  a regalia  with  him  in  his 
apartments,  where  they  finished  the  night  with 
cigars,  coffee,  and  Curafoa.  On  rising  to  depart, 
the  “ Hon.  Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge,  Colonel 
B.A.,”  invited  Jones,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  friend,  the  Baron,  to  a dinner  at  VeryTs 
next  day,  at  six  o’clock,  after  which  our  hero 
was  promised  that  he  should  be  introduced  to 
a countess  and  her  beautiful  daughter.  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.,  went  to  bed  a happy  man;  but 
what  with  the  endless  succession  of  the  courses 
of  the  table  d’hSte  of  the  Hotel  des  Princes , 
Rue  Richelieu,  the  successive  bottles  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  strong  coffee,  and  the  potent  re- 
' galia,  slept  uneasily,  and  woke  in  a dozen 
frights  during  the  night,  fighting  and  strug- 
gling with  the  tall  Englishman,  who  grinned 
fearfully  at  him,  through  his  black  beard,  for 
the  possession  of  a beautiful  countess, 
v. 

On  the  next  day  Jones  had  made  his  ex- 
quisite toilet  with  unusual  care,  and  eagerly 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  who  were  to 
dine  him  at  Veiy’s,  and  lead  him  to  what  his 
conscious  invincibility  induced  him  to  believe 
must  be  the  conquest  of  a coronet.  Punctual 
to  the  appointed  time,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitz- 
roy Legge,  with  his  friend  the  Baron  de  Coquin, 
presented  themselves  at  the  grand  Hotel  des 
Princes , Rue  Richelieu,  and  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
was  soon  arm  in  arm  with  his  noble  friends  on 
his  way  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Our  little  hero 
was  superb,  in  pride  of  his  aristocratic  company, 
and  in  the  magnificence  of  his  perfected  toilet, 
as  he  strove  with  ambitious  eagerness  to  keep 
pace  with  his  high-towering  companions,  who 
bore  him  on  in  triumphant  expectation  of  his 
prospective  conquest.  Wc  all  have  seen  one 
of  those  glossy,  variegated  dogs  nimbly  patter- 
ing its  paws  between  the  legs  of  two  high-stepping 
coach-horses,  and  can  form  from  the  comparison 
a clear  idea  of  the  brisk  movement  of  the  nimble 
patent-leather  boots  of  the  diminutive  Jones  as 
he  stepped  quickly  between  the  strides  of  his 
distinguished  companions. 

The  Palais  Royal  was  in  all  the  glory  of  gas 
light;  the  windows  of  the  brilliant  restaurants 
and  cafes  brightened  up  with  a warm  splendor, 
which  was  attracting  within  its  blaze  a throng 
of  the  gay  butterflies  of  Paris,  and  cast  upon 
the  outside  crowds  a light  which  made  the  con- 
trast of  poverty  and  wealth,  want  and  abund- 
ance, intensely  startling.  Jones  and  his  friends 
elbowed  aside  those  who  were  in  his  way — a 
pale,  whiskered  fellow,  a Frenchified  Brutus,  in 
a slouched  hat,  with  a pretty  grisette,  in  lace 
qpp  and  French  cashmere  shawl,  leaning  on  his 
arm  and  smiling  blandly  into  his  scowling  face, 
as  he  muttered  “ Sacrt  Anglais!”  a supplicating 
little  Savoyard,  with  his  box  and  hungry  white 
mice ; a meagre  and  diminutive  French  soldier 
m his^defja^t  bluish-gray  coat,  and  red 


trowers,  who  was  sharpening  his  hunger  over 
the  dainties,  so  near  and  yet  so  remote,  dis- 
played within  the  plate-glass  of  Very’s  appetiz- 
ing window — and  the  three  aristocrats  strode 
within  the  brilliant  precincts  of  the  noted  res- 
taurant. 

Jones  yielded  condescendingly  to  the  supe- 
rior savoir  fairs  of  his  companions,  and  found 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
repast.  Savarin  himself  would  have  declared 
the  dinner  worthy  of  Talleyrand.  The  Hon. 
Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge,  of  the  British  Army, 
powerfully  seconded  by  his  French  ally,  the 
Baron  de  Coquin,  displayed  perfect  generalship 
oh  the  occasion,  and  the  dinner  was  as  brilliant 
in  conception  as  it  was  satisfactory  in  execu- 
tion. From  the  first  Ostend  oyster  to  the  last 
olive  there  was  no  faltering  of  the  eager  attack, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  marrowy  bones  of  the 
ortolan  was  effected  with  no  less  vigor  than 
that  with  which  the  onset  had  been  made  upon 
the  piece  de  resistance,  the  dindon  aux  truffe*. 
Hock,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy  flowed  in  un- 
abated streams,  until  Jones’s  weak  head  was 
whirled  in  a torrent  of  vinous  excitement,  and 
his  heart  so  warmed,  that  he  indulged  in  a 
thousand  protestations  of  his  own  wealth  and 
importance,  and  of  his  affectionate  devotion  to 
his  new  friends.  When  the  perennial  garyon, 
perpetually  blooming  in  white  waistcoat,  white 
gloves,  and  white  napkin,  presented — with  a 
conciliatory  smile  and  reverential  bow — the  bill 
to  the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge,  and  while 
that  gentleman,  with  the  deliberate  composure 
which  became  so  aristocratic  a personage,  was 
slowly  fumbling  his  pockets  for  the  money,  of 
which  so  eminent  a nobleman  could  not  fail  to 
have  an  abundant  supply,  Josiah  Jones,  Esq., 
seized  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self, and  with  precipitate  generosity  threw  down 
a heap  of  Napoleons,  the  cost  of  the  magnificent 
banquet  at  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
guest.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  protests  of 
the  Hon.  Augustus  or  of  the  noble  Coquin,  who 
continued,  with  repeated  “’pon  honors”  and 
“ milk  pardons ,”  to  vociferate  against  Jones’s 
generosity,  which,  while  it  raised  that  gentle- 
man’s respect  for  the  rank  of  his  companions, 
never  resulted  in  any  addition  to  his  purse. 

Our  hero  now  eagerly  assented  to  the  pro- 
posed introduction  to  high  society  which  his 
titled  friends  had  promised  him;  and  with  a 
parting  wink  at  the  elegant  dames  de  comptoir, 
which  they  received  with  a welcome  smile,  and 
rejected  with  a contemptuous  laugh  as  soon  as 
our  little  hero’s  person  had  fairly  passed  through 
the  glass-door  of  Very’s  into  the  street,  Jones 
took  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  majestically 
strode  away  to  see  and  to  conquer. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Madeleine,  that 
magnificent  heathen  temple  dedicated  to  Chris- 
tian worship,  there  are  some  quiet  streets,  which 
are  reached  by  a few  steps  from  the  gay  Boule- 
vards, which  are  easy  of  access  from  that  flow- 
ing current  of  brilliant  life,  yet  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  serve  as  hiding-places  for  the  tarnished 
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splendor  of  decayed  grandeur,  and  the  showy 
brilliancy  with  which  Paris  debauchery  gilds  her 
nightly  revels.  The  dignified  marchioness  con- 
soles herself  there  with  reminiscences  of  her  an- 
cient fashionable  triumphs,  and  sustains  her 
fallen  fortunes  with  the  hope  of  a future  restor- 
ation, by  the  side  of  the  loose  lorette,  who,  with 
no  thoughts  of  the  past  or  dreams  of  the  coming 
time,  plunges  headlong  into  the  present  torrent 
of  folly,  and  dashes  on  in  the  revelry  of  wild 
enjoyment  amidst  the  foam  of  excitement  and 
dissipation,  perfectly  heedless  of  the  threatening 
rocks  of  retributive  judgment. 

In  a hotel  situated  in  the  neighborhood  we 
have  described,  in  a handsome  suite  of  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor,  set  off  with  all  the 
cheerful  gay ety  of  French  glass,  gilded  furni- 
ture, and  those  thousand  perfections  of  Parisian 
art,  statuettes,  bronzes,  and  trifling  niek-nackeries 
and  pretty  toys  which  French  taste  delights  in, 
sat  two  dames,  in  eager  expectation  of  Josiah 
Jones,  Esq.’s,  visit,  of  which  they  had  been  duly 
informed  by  their  friends,  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Fitzroy  Legge  and  Baron  de  Coquin.  The 
rooms  were  in  a glow  of  light,  and  reflected,  in 
the  mirrors  which  covered  their  walls,  the  two 
ladies  in  all  the  perfected  lustre  of  the  last  fin- 
ish of  their  toilets  for  the  imposing  visit.  The 
difference  of  ages  between  the  two  was  such  as 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  between  a 
mother  and  her  daughter,  but  there  was  no 
such  striking  resemblance  either  in  person  or 
features  as  to  impress  the  casual  observer  with 
the  relationship.  The  elder  was  a brisk  little 
woman  of  about  fifty,  with  gray  hair,  keen  black 
eyes,  and  sharp  features ; while  the  younger  was 
a large,  languid  beauty,  whom,  from  her  ma- 
tronly development  and  full  figure,  a stranger, 
who  did  not  know  that  she  was  Mademoiselle, 
the  daughter  of  the  old  lady  with  the  keen 
black  eyes,  would  have  immediately  addressed 
as  Madame.  The  elder  dame  was  all  move- 
ment, and  kept  glancing  her  glistening  eyes  to 
the  door  at  every  sound,  or  briskly  starting  up 
and  ringing  the  bell  for  Rigolette,  the  femme  de 
chambre,  to  readjust  a hair  here  or  a pin  awry 
there.  The  younger  lounged  carelessly  upon 
the  sofa,  with  an  air  of  wearied  indolence,  which 
was  in  character  with  the  worn,  languid  expres- 
sion of  her  face  and  her  temperament,  which 
was  indicated  by  her  pale  complexion  and  her 
fatigued  eyes,  surrounded  by  deep-set  rings  of 
puiplish  color.  Her  person  was  handsome,  and 
was  set  off  attractively  by  her  dress,  which,  per- 
haps, to  a prudish  eye  of  her  own  sex,  would 
have  appeared  too  flowing  in  its  ease  and  free 
in  its  revelations. 

Rigolette,  the  femme  de  chambrt,  now  ushered 
in  the  three  visitors,  fresh  from  their  dinner  at 
Very’s,  flushed  with  wine  and  redolent  of  cigars, 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge  leading  the 
▼an,  our  little  hero  forming  the  main  body,  and 
the  Baron  bringing  up  the  rear.  Josiah  Jones , 
Esq.,  was  duly  presented  to  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse  de  Gammont , and  her  daughter,  Mademou 


Gammont , the  former 


of  whom  welcomed  him  with  a brisk  fem-de-joie 
of  complimentaiy  phrases,  while  the  latter  turn- 
ed upon  the  little  exquisite  her  somnolent  eyes, 
brightened  up  to  an  unusually  wakeful  expres- 
sion, and  gave  him  a tender  look,  which  went  to 
the  heart  of  Jones  at  once.  Our  hero’s  heart 
leapt  with  joy  at  the  warm  welcome  he  received 
in  such  dignified  society,  and  was  surprised  as 
he  was  delighted  with  the  ease  such  aristocratic 
personages  yielded  to  the  social  enjoyment  of 
the  hour.  Jones  was  hardly  a half  hour’s  ac- 
quaintance when,  with  the  usual  ready  appreci- 
ation of  his  advantages,  he  had  seated  himself 
on  the  sofa  where  Mademoiselle  Clotilda  Er- 
nestine de  Gammont  was  lounging,  and  had 
ventured  upon  a compliment  to  the  handsome 
foot  which  had  boldly  strayed  from  the  precincts 
of  that  lady’s  dress,  in  the  coarse  of  her  grace- 
ful and  easy  movements. 

As  is  custoraaiy  in  high  ranks,  we  believe, 
cards  were  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  Jones  was  initiated  into  the  highly 
fashionable  amusement  of  lansquenet.  The  keen- 
eyed Countess  shuffled  the  cards  with  the  skill 
of  a practiced  hand,  and  was  the  banker  on  the 
occasion,  while  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  the  Hon. 
Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge,  and  Baron  de  Coqmn, 
played  against  the  bank.  Mademoiselle  refused 
to  join  the  game,  bat  offered  her  assistance  to 
“ Monsieur  Shones,n  who  was  a stranger  and  a 
novice  at  lansquenet , and  that  happy  rogue  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  aid  with  many  thanks  mid 
a smile  of  grateful  recognition  of  Mademoiselle’s 
exquisite  kindness.  Jones  commenced  with 
great  success,  and  all  welcomed  him  upon  h 
bonne  fortune  of  Monsieur.  Mademoiselle  stood 
behind  our  hero,  and  as  she  put  her  delicate 
finger  upon  a card,  indicating  the  suit  to  be 
played,  the  artful  and  tender-hearted  Jones 
pressed  it  with  seeming  unconsciousness,  in  an 
apparent  endeavor  to  grasp  his  cards  with  firmer 
hand.  Jones’s  luck,  however,  soon  took  an  un- 
fortunate turn,  and  in  spite  of  Mademoiselle’s 
continued  assistance,  he  found,  that  when  the 
hour  of  twelve  ticked  from  the  bronze  dock  on 
the  mantle,  that  his  pocketful  of  Napoleons 
had  been  transferred  to  the  heaped-up  treas- 
ury which  glistened  in  its  golden  abundance  in 
front  of  Madame  the  Countess.  Jones  now  rose, 
flushed  with  excitement,  to  depart,  and  as  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  great  progress 
toward  the  conquest  of  a heart,  he  did  not 
grieve  much  over  his  defeat  at  lansquenet,  and 
promised,  in  answer  to  the  pressing  invitation 
of  Madame  la  Comtesse  do  Gammont,  to  re- 
new his  visit. 

Next  night  Jones  was  again  by  the  side  of 
the  attractive  Mademoiselle  Clotilde  Ernestine 
Do  Gammont,  who  continued  with  uu wonted 
energy  to  bring  the  fire  of  her  coquetry  into 
play  against  the  heart  of  our  hero.  Jones  had 
withstood  the  comparatively  undisciplined  fem- 
inine forces  of  the  American  Republic,  but  was 
evidently  fast  yielding  to  the  steady  and  akillfa! 
siege  of  a French  tactician,  schooled  in  the  aris- 
tocratic discipline  of  Imperial  Finite,  u Q*V7 
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resemble  notre  brave  Auguste — (How  much  he 
looks  like  oar  brave  Augustus) — ne  dest  pas 
Mamat ” exclaimed  the  clever  Clotilde.  as  Jo- 
siah  Jones,  Esq.,  jerked  up  his  head  and  lifted 
his  little  legs  to  an  unusual  height.  And  then 
Mademoiselle  went  on  to  detail  with  great  spirit 
how  Auguste,  her  only  brother  and  the  sole  hope 
of  mama,  had  died  pour  la  gloire  of  la  belle 
France , at  the  head  of  his  brave  troops  in  an 
attack  upon  those  infames  Algerines.  “ He  was 
as  tall  as  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendorae, 
rode  his  horse  like  Franconi,  and  wielded  his 
sword  with  the  strength  of  a Hercules,”  con- 
tin  lied  the  enthusiastic  Frenchwoman,  which 
piece  of  information,  though  flattering  to  Jones, 
did  not  seem  to  strengthen  the  resemblance  of 
the  brave  Auguste  to  our  little  hero.  “Ah! 
the  brave  Auguste ! he  was  full  of  the  tenderest 
sentiments  for  his  pauvre  mere  and  his  broken- 
hearted sister,  and  with  his  last  breath  sent  us 
home,  with  a thousand  kisses,  all  that  he  left  in 
the  world  — his  pipe — which  he  had  smoked 
through  many  a campaign,  and  which  the  cruel 
bullet  of  the  infamous  enemy  had  broken  in  two 
pieces,  one  of  which  mama  always  wears  next 
to  her  heart,  and  the  other  I,  his  poor  sister, 
cherish  as  a memorial  forever,  of  the  brave 
Auguste,”  exclaimed  the  pathetic  beauty,  with 
wringing  hands  and  upturned  eyes. 

The  Hon.  Augustus  Fit2roy  Legge  and  his 
inseparable  companion,  the  Baron  de  Coquin, 
entering  at  this  moment,  put  an  end  to  these  ten- 
der sentiments ; and  after  the  usual  gossiping, 
in  which  our  titled  friends  talked  of  the  news 
of  the  day,  and  what  the  Emperor  had  confi- 
dentially told  them  of  the  result  of  his  confer- 
ences with  Lord  Palmerstone,  and  how  a French 
army  was  to  march  into  Poland,  and  another 
into  Hungary,  and  how  Austria  and  Russia  were 
to  be  icrasfd,  by  a simultaneous  blow,  in  their 
most  vulnerable  points,  cards  were  again  pro- 
posed, just  to  engager  the  company,  and  to  divert 
it  from  the  sad  facts  of  the  war. 

Mademoiselle  Ernestine  again  seconded  Jo- 
nah Jones,  Esq.’s  efforts  at  lansquenet , but  with  a 
result  even  more  disastrous  than  on  the  previous 
occasion,  for  his  pockets  were  not  only  emptied 
out,  but  Jones  had  passed  over,  in  addition,  to 
the  bank  of  the  keen-eyed  Countess,  a draft  for 
a considerable  sum  upon  his  bankers  in  Paris. 
Jones  lost  with  great  equanimity,  for  he  was 
soothed  by  the  indefatigable  kindness  of  his 
sympathetic  Ernestine,  and  encouraged  by  the 
compliments  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Fitzroy  Legge,  upon  his  pluck,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic coolness  with  which  he  lost,  which  re- 
minded him,  the  Honorable  gentleman  declared, 
“ of  his  friend  Metternich,  who  when  I,”  said 
the  Hon.  Augustus,  “ was  attache  to  the  English 
legation  at  Vienna,  lost  ten  thousand  pounds  at 
a sitting,  and  was  so  indifferent,  that  half  an 
hour  after,  ’pon  honor,  he  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
never  could  be  made  to  recollect  the  debt,  which 
proved  a dead  loss,  in  consequence,  to  the  win- 
ner.” 
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his  Napoleons  and  distributing  his  obligations  to 
pay,  on  the  one  hand,  but  gaining  daily,  as  his 
proud  soul  assured  him,  in  the  affections  of  the 
aristocratic  heart  of  the  beloved  Ernestine.  Our 
hero  was,  however,  somewhat  checked  in  his  tri- 
umphs by  the  cost  of  his  victims,  and  began  to 
think,  like  the  Allies  after  Inkermann,  that  many 
such  successes  would  prove  his  ruin.  His  bank- 
er, in  fact,  had  notified  him  that  his  account 
was  already  overdrawn,  and  refused  his  drafts 
until  secured  by  further  remittances  from  New 
York,  and  Jones  accordingly  determined  to  in- 
termit his  visits  for  a while,  and  had  been  thus 
absent  from  his  usual  resort  behind  the  Made- 
leine two  evenings  in  succession,  during  which 
his  heart  was  on  the  rack  of  despair,  for  every 
day  of  his  compulsoiy  absence  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  his  love  for  the  charming  Clotilde 
Ernestine  de  Gammont. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  after  a 
night  of  broken  slumber,  during  which  our  hero 
tossed  uneasily  about  his  French  bed,  tortured 
with  the  agony  of  his  unhappy  condition,  he  arose 
warm  and  excited,  and  having  hardly  tasted  his 
caff  au  lait  and  omelette,  drank  a deep  draught 
of  brandy,  of  which,  highly  appreciating  the 
genuine  distillation,  he  had  taken  care,  since 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  never  to  be  without  a sup- 
ply, and  began  puzzling  his  brains,  with  the  aid 
of  his  pocket-dictionary,  in  an  effort  to  indite  a 
bUletdoux , in  French,  to  his  beloved  Ernestine, 
to  whom  he  wished  to  pour  out  his  heart,  con- 
fess his  devoted  love,  and  apologize  for  his  ab- 
sence, which,  although  only  for  a few  days,  he  was 
ready  to  declare  appeared  an  age  to  his  agon- 
ized soul.  Repeated  turnings  over  of  the  dic- 
tionary from  page  to  page,  glass  after  glass  of 
brandy,  a succession  of  regalias,  contortions  of 
his  robe  de  chambrt,  rapid  movement  of  his  di- 
minutive boots  pattering  about  the  waxed  floors, 
nervous  surveys  in  the  mirrors  of  his  agitated 
face,  with  his  yellow  mustache  all  awry  with 
emotion,  showed  the  whole  body  and  soul  of  Jo- 
siah  Jones,  Esq.,  in  an  agony  of  parturient  strag- 
gle ; but,  alas ! barren  of  all  result. 

He  was  about  giving  up  his  epistolary  at- 
tempts in  hopeless  despair,  when  a boisterous 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  salon,  a rude  bursting 
opening  of  its  folds  before  Jones  could  utter  an 
“ entrez,”  and  the  voice  of  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Fitzroy  Legge  thundering  out,  “ Damme,  you 
are  a villain,  Jones !”  and  echoed  by  a tiger-like 
hiss  through  the  mustache  of  the  Baron,  in  which 
that  gentleman  of  ferocious  appetite  confessed 
his  desire  “ to  eat  up  the  heart  of  Monsieur 
Shones!”  frightened  our  little  hero,  until  he 
turned  as  pale  as  the  paper  before  him,  and 
quaked  sensibly  in  his  French  boots.  The  Hon- 
orable Augustus,  twisting  his  mustaches  defiant- 
ly, and  grinning  awfully,  with  his  teeth  looking 
unnaturally  rabid  and  white  through  the  dark 
perspective  of  his  black-bearded  mouth,  strode 
toward  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  and  denounced  him 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  base  trifling 
with  the  affections  of  a lady  of  distinction,  of 
whom  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a most  iintimate 
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friend,  and  declaring,  44  by  gad,”  that  he  consid- 
ered oar  hero  personally  responsible  to  himself, 
as  he  had  been  the  means  of  the  acquaintance. 
The  Baron  de  Coquin,  in  the  mean  time,  assum- 
ing a sentimental  attitude,  with  one  hand  on 
his  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  fumbling  his 
handkerchief,  which  exhaled  a very  evident 
odor  of  stale  cigars,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
watery  yellow  eyes  with  the  other,  joined  in 
with  a pathetic  lamentation  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  broken-hearted  Clotilde  Ernestine  de  Gam- 
mont, whose  tender  sentiments  had  dissolved  in 
such  copious  tears,  that,  said  the  Baron,  44  they 
would  have  filled  at  least  a dozen  flagons  of  eau 
do  Cologne,”  and  were,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  “ten  thousand  times  more  precious 
and  sweet  than  that  odorous  compound  distilled 
by  the  veritable  Jean  Maria  Farina  himself ; 
and,”  added  Coquin,  altering  his  accents  of  pity 
to  those  of  stem  indignation,  44  Monsieur  shall 
be  forced  to  shed  a drop  of  blood  for  every  tear 
of  the  charming  Clotilde,  whose  noble  heart 
had  been  as  cruelly  trampled  on  as  if  it  had 
been  nothing  but  le  ccntr  ordinaire  of  a grisette.” 

Jones  was  appalled  by  this  outburst  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  his  distinguished  friends, 
and  began  to  consider  himself  a monster  of  in- 
iquity. He  could  only  whimper  out  that  he 
loved  the  noble  Ernestine  to  distraction,  and 
utter  a thousand  apologies  for  his  apparent  neg- 
lect, which  he  declared  was  owing  to  an  attack 
of  illness  (for  the  proud  soul  of  Jones  did  not 
care  to  acknowledge  the  state  of  his  finances), 
and  the  pallor  of  his  face,  and  the  nervous  agi- 
tation of  his  whole  person,  consequent  upon  the 
formidable  charge  of  Legge  and  Coquin,  seemed 
to  confirm  his  assertion.  He  expressed  him- 
self willing  to  come  to  terms  at  once,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  giving  his  hand  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  Mademoiselle.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly borne  off  in  triumph  by  the  chivalrous 
defenders  of  the  noble  Ernestine,  who  were 
mollified  by  our  hero’s  penitence,  explanations, 
and  glasses  all  round  of  brandy  and  water,  to 
fulfill  on  the  instant  his  pledge,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  too  happy  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  for  his  ambitious  soul  eagerly 
aspired  to  enroll  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  house  of  the  distin- 
guished ladies  behind  the  Madeleine,  there  was 
such  an  air  of  studied  coolness  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  Comtesse  de  Gammont,  and  such  a 
woe-begone  expression  of  suffering  in  the  hag- 
gard face  and  the  slumbering  eyes  of  Mademoi- 
selle, that  Jones  reproached  himself  more  than 
ever,  and  almost  despaired  of  reconciling  the  of- 
fended mother,  or  consoling  the  grieving  daugh- 
ter. His  friend,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitzroy 
Legge,  however,  came  at  once  to  the  rescue, 
and  explaining  the  honorable  intentions  of  Jo- 
siah  Jones,  Esq.,  placed  every  thing  on  the  most 
satisfactory  footing.  Madame  then  gave  our 
hero  a maternal  kiss  of  forgiveness  upon  his 
forehead,  and  Mademoiselle  rushed  to  the  em- 
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overcome  by  the  overwhelming  feeling  of  the 
moment,  and  almost  borne  to  the  ground  by 
his  own  impassioned  emotions  and  the  weight 
of  the  sobbing  and  ponderous  Ernestine,  upon 
his  by  no  means  Atlantean  shoulders. 

The  preliminaries  having  been  settled,  and 
Jones  having  in  the  mean  time  received  abun- 
dant remittances  from  New  York,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  duly  celebrated  at  the  Amer- 
ican embassy.  We  would  have  liked  to  de- 
scribe, for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  the  bridal 
dress  of  the  noble  Clotilde  Ernestine  De  Gam- 
mont, if  we  could  have  done  justice  to  the  splen- 
dor ; but  one  thing  we  can  state  on  the  very  best 
of  authority,  that  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  footed  all 
the  bills,  and  there  was  not  an  inch  of  silk,  lace, 
or  linen  on  the  noble  person  of  the  Countess, 
and  they  were  of  the  finest  and  costliest,  which 
was  not  paid  for  by  that  gentleman,  who  was 
thus  mulcted  in  a very  handsome  sum  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which  the  fond 
bridegroom  paid  for  a necklace  of  diamonds  of 
the  first  water  and  presented  to  his  noble  bride. 

We  might  have  told  how  affectingly  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Dozer  read  the  service.  The  Doctor  happened 
to  be  in  Paris,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  which  wras  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  bronchitis,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  intermit  his  pastoral  duties  in 
New  York,  and  was  enabled  to  give  Josiah  Jones, 

Esq.,  in  holy  wedlock,  and  to  receive  twenty  Na- 
poleons in  a French  tortoise-shell  porte-mounak  . 
for  that  operation.  We  might  also  have  pic- 
tured to  the  sympathetic  reader  the  pathetic 
tears  which  flowed  from  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
aged  and  noble  Comtesse  de  Gammont  in  her 
bereavement,  and  the  patriarchal  manner  in 
which  the  Hon.  Augustus  Fitzroy  Legge  gave 
away  the  bride,  and  bestowed  upon  her  in  the 
most  generous  and  handsome  way — his  bless- 
ing. But  these  are  tender  subject^  which  arc 
better  left  to  the  sentimental  imagination  to 
conceive  than  for  the  matter-of-fact  pen  to  re- 
cord. Jones  was  now  in  full  possession  of  his 
heart’s  desire — a live  Countess — and  he  took 
care  that  the  world  should  know  it ; so  he  had 
cards  printed  on  which  might  be  read,  44  M jl 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  ntc  Clotilde  Ernestine 
Comtesse  de  Gammont,”  and  all  his  linen  was 
marked  with  a coronet  in  red  with  a beautiful 
cipher,  which  gracefully  entwined  in  connubial 
union  the  initials  44  J.  J.”  of  Josiah  Jones,  and 
44  C.  E.  de  G.”  of  those  of  Clotilde  Ernestine 
de  Gammont.  The  wedding  was  so  private 
that  our  hero  did  not  invite  his  cousin  Standish 
on  the  occasion,  who  by-the-by  was  not  in  the 
highest  favor  with  his  distinguished  relative, 
since  he  was  so  given  to  the  loose  and  vulgar 
ways  of  the  Latin  Quarter;  and  being  a low 
republican  and  an  unbelieving  Yankee,  had 
ventured  to  jeer  our  hero  about  his  aristocratic 
pretensions,  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  his 
titled  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  nee  Clo- 
tilde Ernestine  Comtesse  de  Gammont,  now 
embarked  in  the  next  Collins  steamer  for  New 
York. 
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VI. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  nte  Clo- 
tilde Ernestine  Comtesse  de  Gammon t,  created 
a great  sensation  in  New  York.  They  had 
slept  but  one  night  in  their  magnificent  brown 
stone  house  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  which  our 
hero's  agent  had  purchased,  with  all  its  gilt  and 
gorgeousness  of  furniture,  at  a bargain,  in  con- 
sequence of  a sudden  decline  in  the  Grand 
Submarine  Oceanic  Central  Railroad,  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  from  Wall  Street  and  the 
fashionable  world  of  its  president,  Jonas  Sharp, 
Esq.,  when  the  Countess  was  overwhelmed 
with  a torrent  of  congratulatory  visits.  The 
white  gloves  of  Antoine,  the  French  valet  whom 
Jones  had  brought  with  him  from  Paris  to  give 
a foreign  smack  to  his  American  gentility,  were 
worn  out  in  a day  by  his  never-ceasing  offices 
at  the  front  door,  perpetually  opening  and  shut- 
ting and  receiving  the  complimentary  cards  of 
the  New  York  world ; and  our  gentleman's  gen- 
tleman was  so  fatigued  and  badgered  by  his  first 
day’s  duty  that,  on  emptying  at  night  the  silver 
salver  of  its  heaped  up  offerings  of  fashionable 
courtesy  into  the  silken  lap  of  Madame  the 
Countess,  he  could  not  restrain  a sigh  for  Paris, 
and,  vowing  with  his  hand  upon  his  waistcoat, 
he  would  rather  be  a ch{ffbrmier  in  that  charm- 
ing capital,  gave  notice  to  quit. 

In  due  time  the  Countess  was  fairly  mounted 
in  a superb  coupe,  emblazoned  with  the  De 
Gammont  arms,  driven  by  a coachman  in  the 
green  liveries  of  the  same  noble  family,  and 
guarded  behind  by  a tall  cltasseur  born  in  Cork, 
but  clothed  in  green  and  gold,  aiguilettes,  cock- 
ed hat,  and  feather  from  Paris,  and  drilled  by 
the  indefatigable  Antoine.  The  admiration  of 
Broadway  as  the  grand  coupe  rolled  along  that 
avenue  of  dirt  and  gilt,  splendor  and  beggary, 
was  divided  between  the  distinguished  Countess 
and  her  magnificent  chasseur . As  our  young 
bloods  touched  their  hats  in  admiring  courtesy  to 
the  distinguished  noblewoman,  when  she  grasped 
with  firm  hand  the  arm  of  her  chasseur,  and 
stepped  with  bold  foot  and  unhesitating  revela- 
tion of  stocking  upon  the  pavement,  so  the  more 
democratic  offshoots  of  our  republic  gazed  with 
open  months  at  the  tall  Patrick  magnificently 
disguised  in  all  the  splendor  of  green  and  gold ; 
and  when  that  gorgeous  gentleman  broadly  hint- 
ed in  Hibernian  accent  to  the  thronging  multi- 
tude, that  “ they  had  better  be  off,  or  by  the 
powers  he’d  smash  them !”  there  were  not  want- 
ing some  disrespectful  democrats  to  attach  their 
thumbs  to  their  nose,  and  call  out  in  ironical 
accents,  “ Gineral,  why  don't  ye  ride  inside  ?" 

While  the  Countess  was  making  her  round 
of  visits,  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  wo9  displaying  his 
Parisian  toilet,  and  waving  in  triumphant  pride 
his  coroneted  cambric  at  the  Union  Club.  Our 
hero  did  not  see  some  of  his  old  acquaintances; 
whether  it  was  owing  to  an  unusual  elevation 
of  his  head  and  of  the  heels  of  his  French  boots, 
or  in  consequence  of  his  having  risen  to  aristo- 
cratic ranks,  we  can  not  say,  but  there  were  not 
wanting  as  is  usual  in  this  envi- 


ous world,  to  declare  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
latter.  “ Curse  his  conceited  pride !”  exclaimed 
old  Spiteful,  whose  condescending  bow  had  been 
unreturned,  and  whose  vinous  face  in  conse- 
quence inflamed  with  fury,  “his  father  made 
with  his  own  hands  my  first  coat.”  Our  hero 
was  ever  after  politely  asked,  whenever  he  made 
his  appearance  at  the  club,  about  the  Countess, 
and  was  dubbed  universally  Count  Jones. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Jones,  nte  Clotilde  Ernes- 
tine de  Gammont,  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
triumphant  in  a city  where  hospitality  to  all 
distinguished  visitors  is  so  proverbial.  A coro- 
net was  a sure  passport  to  the  discriminating 
sensibility  of  our  fashionable  world,  and  all 
New  York  that  is  worth  speaking  about — we 
allude  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  its  aristocratic 
tributaries — palpitated  with  genteel  emotion. 

No  party  of  the  season  was  complete  without 
the  distinguished  presence  of  the  noble  Count- 
ess. She  led  the  fashions,  as  her  high  birth 
fully  entitled  her.  De  Gammont  hats  crowned 
the  proud  heads  of  all  the  fashionable  women, 

De  Gammont  robes  draped  their  persons,  De 
Gammont  chasseurs  opened  their  coaches;  in 
fact,  De  Gammont  ruled  the  town,  and  repub- 
lican New  York  yielded  submissively  to  the  dy- 
nasty, by  the  divine  right  of  fashion,  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Mrs.  Jon es,  net  Clotilde  Ernestine  de 
Gammont.  This  noble  lady  was  soon  conscious 
of  her  supremacy,  boldly  wielded  her  sceptre, 
and  ruled  her  submissive  subjects  with  arbitrary 
sway.  The  malleable  society  of  New  York,  with 
no  Puritanic  scruples  to  stiffen  the  conglomerate 
mixture,  and  no  principle  to  resist  the  freedom 
of  touch,  yielded  readily  to  the  plastic  art  of  the 
clever  French  woman. 

We  can  not  dwell  upon  all  the  innovations 
introduced  by  the  daring  Countess.  There  was 
nothing  which  her  audacious  imagination  con- 
ceived, that  her  obedient  satellites  in  New  York 
were  not  courageous  enough  to  execute.  The 
matinees  a la  mode  de  Louis  X V .,  introduced  by 
Madame,  were  hailed  with  acclamation.  At 
the  hour  when  husbands  are  “ on  ’Change,”  and 
idle  beaus,  having  breakfasted,  are  at  leisure, 
Madame,  having  excluded  the  garish  sun’s  rays 
and  brightened  her  boudoir  with  the  mellow  ef- 
fulgence of  wax  lights,  and  adorned  herself  with 
all  the  tempting  coquetry  of  morning-cap,  flow- 
ing robe  de  chambre,  and  the  unreserved  manners 
befitting  the  inner  shrine  of  beauty,  reclined 
upon  her  couch,  and  receiving  her  visitors — the 
young  men  of  the  town  and  the  fashionable  wo- 
men of  society — who  talked  over  their  chocolate 
and  inflammatory  lir/ueurs , about  the  last  new  bon- 
net or  the  freshest  piece  of  scandal.  The  mati- 
nees, of  course,  became  the  rage. 

Nor  did  the  reckless  steps  of  Madame  the 
Countess  linger  here ; she  took  a bolder  stride, 
and  inaugurated  a series  of  masked  balls,  in 
which  she  displayed  her  rotund  development  in 
the  masculine  costume  of  a debardeur ; and,  in 
the  course  of  her  spirited  enactment  of  that 
character,  amidst  the  wild  intoxication  of  social 
delight  and  flowing  Champagne,  sprang  upon 
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the  supper  table — a feat  which  was  hailed  with 
the  applause  of  all,  save  excepting  the  maiden 
Miss  Spice,  whose  best  blue  satin  was  spoiled  by 
the  pyramid  of  ice-cream  which  was  overturned 
by  the  manoeuvre  and  fell  in  ruins  upon  that 
amiable  young  lady’s  glistening  skirt.  Masked 
balls  and  debardeurs , of  course,  became  the  rage. 

Madame  was  surrounded  every  where  by  the 
young  New  York  beaux,  who  proudly  daunted 
their  gorgous  toilets  and  buzzed  their  small  talk 
in  the  rays  of  the  gay  Countess.  Her  most  de- 
voted satellite,  however,  was  a countryman  of 
her  own — a mysterious  stranger  whom  no  one 
knew,  and  whose  intimacy  with  the  Countess 
was  a source  of  wonder  to  all.  Young  Dalliance, 
who  looked  daggers  at  this  foreign  rival,  ex- 
claimed, “ Damme  1 what  the  deuce  does  6he 
see  to  admire  in  that  yellow-faced  Frenchman?” 
The  “yellow-faced  Frenchman,”  however,  was 
always  at  the  elbow  of  the  Countess,  ever  join- 
ing her  in  her  promenade  along  Broadway,  con- 
stantly on  hand  to  give  her  his  arm  as  she 
alighted  from  her  gorgeous  coup^  and  turning 
up  at  eveiy  moment  in  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  dogging  her  steps  with  unremitting 
vigilance.  It  could  be  seen  by  a scrutinizing 
observer  that  the  Countess  rather  endured  than 
encouraged  this  perpetual  suitor.  Her  eye  would 
waver  anxiously,  her  lips  grow  white  with  fear, 
and  her  whole  person  tremble,  as  her  countiy- 
man  approached ; and  yet  she  would  receive  his 
bold  advances  with  a forced  effort  of  composure. 
There  was  evidently  a strong  bond  which  united 
the  destinies  of  the  two.  The  man  was  all  bold 
presumption,  the  woman  was  all  timid  compli- 
ance. Months  passed  thus,  the  one  becoming 
more  eager  and  importunate,  the  other  more 
timid  and  yielding,  until,  at  last,  the  Countess, 
driven  as  it  were  at  bay,  nerved  herself,  in  an 
agony  of  emotion,  to  a great  effort,  and  was 
heard  to  exclaim  with  fierce  disdain,  “ Aro,  never  r 
The  Frenchman  went  scowling  away,  with 
clenched  hands  and  a heart  steeled  to  venge- 
ance. 

Josiah  Jones,  Esq.’s,  pride  in  his  noble  con- 
nection never  flagged,  but  he  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  enormous  sums  which  Madame’s  display 
of  her  aristocratic  grandeur  and  her  profuse  ex- 
travagance cost;  and,  finding  that  his  fifteen 
thousand  a year  could  not  by  any  means  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  expenditure  of  double  that  sum, 
he  nerved  himself  sufficiently  to  resist  the  Count- 
ess’s drafts,  which  frequently  amounted  to  such 
large  amounts  that,  with  all  his  arithmetic,  and 
notwithstanding  the  extravagant  show  Madame 
was  making,  he  was  puzzled  to  discover  how  the 
money  was  spent.  The  privy  purse  of  the 
Countess  was  thus  deprived  of  its  ordinary  pro- 
fuse supplies ; but  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  still  en- 
couraged the  public  expenditure,  for  he  loved 
to  make  a display  of  his  wealth,  and  the  pride 
of  the  De  Gammonts  remained  untarnished  in 
the  eye  of  the  fashionable  world. 

The  Countess,  always  in  the  ascendant,  con- 
tinued her  social  triumphs,  and  her  bold  inno- 
ration^wh^ch  practised  so  favorably  for  the 


progress  of  her  empire  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  to- 
ward the  highest  civilization  of  her  native  Bab- 
ylon. She  was,  although  personally  writhing 
in  torture  from  the  impassioned  emotion,  and 
the  impending  terror,  engendered  by  her  last 
interview  with  the  mysterious  Frenchman,  the 
same  gay,  dashing  woman  before  the  world,  and 
the  same  sacred  idol  at  the  feet  of  which  fash- 
ion prostrated  itself.  The  servile  herd  of  flat- 
terers and  imitators  who  had  harnessed  them- 
selves to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  recklea 
Frenchwoman,  were  being  still  driven  on  by 
her  guiding  hands  to  bolder  flights  and  more 
dangerous  leaps,  when  an  event  occurred  which, 
as  faithful  historians,  it  is  oar  duty  to  record. 

Josiah  Jones,  Esq.,  sat  in  what  he  termed  hit 
library,  bnt  for  what  reason  was  by  no  means 
obvious,  reading  a lugubrious  homily  in  hi a 
morning  paper  on  the  prevailing  luxury  of  the 
times,  and  smoking  his  regalia,  with  an  air  of 
comfortable  composure,  engendered  by  a sub- 
stantial breakfast  and  that  feeling  of  conscious 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  never  aban- 
doned him,  when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a loud  shriek,  and  the  words  “ Mon  mari / my 
husband ! my  husband !”  which  seemed  to  in- 
voke his  immediate  aid.  Throwing  aside  the 
paper,  and  clenching  his  cigar  with  desperate 
energy  between  his  teeth,  he  hurried  to  the 
rescue,  and  springing  down  the  stairs,  found  the 
Countess,  alas!  in  the  arms  of  the  French 
baker  in  the  hall.  Hastening  to  untwine  the 
plebeian  arms  from  the  aristocratic  waist  of  his 
swooning  wife,  he  looked  with  angry  contempt 
upon  the  low  fellow,  and  demanded  an  explan- 
ation. The  baker,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
explained  that  the  Conntess  had  tripped  and 
fallen,  and  he,  being  at. hand,  had  supported 
her.  “ Viola  tout , Monsieur”  continued  the 
Frenchman,  who  touched  his  hat  and  took  his 
departure,  not  before,  however,  having  received 
from  the  Countess  a warm  grasp  of  the  band, 
and  the  whisper  in  his  ear,  “ to-morrow — twe 
o’clock.” 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  hour  of  ten 
struck  from  the  ormolu  clock,  just  as  Pierre 
Gerdy,  the  baker,  leading  his  little  daughter  by 
the  hand,  entered  the  gorgeous  drawing-room 
of  Josiah  Jones,  Esq.  The  Countess  soon  en- 
tered, her  wan  face  looking  more  wan  and  pole 
than  ever,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  seise 
the  little  child,  who  had  clung  to  the  humble 
skirts  of  her  father  in  timid  surprise  at  the  scene 
of  gorgeous  splendor  which  now  first  opened 
upon  her  sight,  and  the  mother  burst  forth  in 
an  agony  of  maternal  feeling  which  had  been 
for  years  bound  up  in  the  icy  embrace  of  heart- 
less dissipation.  “ My  child,  my  beloved,”  she 
cried,  and  pressing  the  little  girl  to  her  heart, 
with  violent  emotion  burst  into  tears ! At  this 
moment  a quick  and  familiar  step  was  heasd, 
and  Jones,  pale  and  haggard,  flung  open  the 
door,  and  confronting  the  unhappy  woman,  ut- 
tered, in  tones  of  fierce  indignation,  “Impostor! 
base  woman ! I h*ow  ally  that  fellow  is  your 
husband,  and  that  brat  is  your  child  !”|  frci 
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He  did  know  alls  the  mysterious  Frenchman, 
who  was  the  ci-devant  Baron  de  Coquin,  had 
told  him  all.  That  gentleman,  driven  desperate 
by  the  last  interview  with  the  Countess,  in 
which  6he  had  refused  to  comply  with  his  pro- 
position to  plunder  all  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on  and  fly  with  him,  had,  in  his  revengeful  vex- 
ation, and  with  the  hope  of  reward,  hurried  to 
Jones,  and  revealed  the  imposition  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  the  victim. 

~ AN  EARTHQUAKE  OR  TWO. 

ONE  hundred  years  ago,  on  this  first  of  No- 
vember, the  people  of  Lisbon  rose  joyfully 
from  their  beds  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, It  was  All  Saints'  Day,  and  the  Church 
had  resolved  that  it  should  be  kept  with  unus- 
ual splendor.  The  quarrel  between  king  and 
Church  had  already  begun ; the  latter  were  not 
above  resorting  to  shows  and  pageants  to  retain 
popular  favor.  Large  sums  were  accordingly 
lavished  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  imposing  style. 
The  churches  were  decked  out  with  unaccus- 
tomed braveiy.  Twice  as  many  tapers  as  usual 
were  blessed  and  lit  on  the  altars.  The  whole 
of  Mother  Church’s  effective  army — priests, 
monks,  nuns,  ecclesiastics  of  every  stripe — was 
mustered  for  the  occasion,  from  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor to  the  choristers  recently  imported  from 
Rome.  Foremost  among  the  holy  tribe  were  the 
dark-browed  Jesuits,  then  at  the  height  of  their 
power  and  arrogance.  Nor  we ro  the  people 
backward  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  priests. 
Though  the  Court  and  the  more  enlightened 
citizens  of  Lisbon  were  breaking  loose  from  the 
fetters  of  the  Inquisition,  the  masses  were  stanch 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church.  They  did  not- 
conceal  their  hostility  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal.  In  their  hearts  the  priests 
came  first,  the  king  second ; and  when  the  clergy 
called  upon  them  to  celebrate  the  day  as  be- 
came the  first  Christians  in  the  world,  they 
made  ready  to  obey  with  more  than  usual  spirit. 
For  a moment,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st 
October,  tho  priestly  managers  had  feared  that 
the  weather  would  defeat  their  hopes.  Tho  at- 
mosphere was  gloomy,  tho  sun  had  set  in  a 
dark,  dun  cloud.  As  a long  drought  had  pre- 
vailed, there  was  some  ground  for  anticipating 
rain  on  the  morrow.  But  when  day  broke  on 
the  1st,  the  ground  was  dry,  the  air  free  from 
moisture.  Over  the  river  and  bay  hung  a dense, 
dark  fog.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  glass.  Not 
a breath  of  wind  stirred,  and  the  dawn  prom- 
ised a lovely  day — a day,  said  tho  priests,  suit- 
ed to  the  anniversary,  and  to  the  devout  plans 
of  the  faithful.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  fog  grad- 
ually gathered  itself  from  the  sea  and  earth 
level,  and  rose  into  the  air.  Glad  crowds  issued 
forth  from  the  houses,  and  ere  the  day  had  fully 
broken,  the  town  began  to  witness  that  peculiar 
combination  of  religious  ceremony  with  profane 
amusement,  which  usually  marks  the  high  days 
of  tho  Romish  Church  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. On  that  day,  every  one  wore  his  best. 
The  ladies  were  ravishing;  never  hAd  their 
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beauty  and  grace  been  set  off  to  better  advant- 
age. Appareled  with  scarcely  less  care,  the 
men  sauntered  gayly  through  the  streets;  or, 
assuming  a graver  aspect,  followed  the  lead  of 
the  priests  toward  the  church-doors.  It  was 
pretty  well  known  that  certain  eminent  Jesuit 
fathers  would  take  an  opportunity  of  launching 
ecclesiastical  thunder-bolts  at  the  heads  of  high 
personages ; a large  portion  of  the  people  had 
promised  themselves  not  to  miss  the  sermon. 

His  majesty,  Don  Josd,  and  the  infamous  Pom- 
bal, would  hear  the  truth  at  last. 

And  now,  the  bells  are  ringing  merry  or  sol- 
emn chimes ; on  one  side,  the  slow,  thick  tread 
of  a procession,  preceded  by  the  tinkling  of 
censers  and  the  monotonous  chant  of  choristers, 
breaks  the  morning  stillness ; on  another,  gay 
voices  are  mingling  joyously,  maidens  are  laugh- 
ing and  blushing  at  bold  pleasantries,  and  dash^ 
ing  caballeros,  with  impudent  air,  are  swagger- 
ing through  the  throng ; all  Lisbon  is  afoot,  all 
Lisbon  has  promised  itself  a happy  day  on  this 
first  of  November,  one  hundred  years  ago.  But 
hark!  Above  the  dull  tramp  of  the  friars, 
above  the  bright  laughter  of  the  maidens,  a 
new  sound  strikes  the  car — a dull,  hoarse,  ram- 
bling sound — a sound  not  to  be  compared  to 
any  thing  on  earth — such  a sound,  perhaps,  as 
the  Israelite  stragglers  may  have  heard  when 
the  Egyptian  war-chariots  rolled  heavily  over 
the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea.  ’Tis  not 
thunder,  for  ’tis  beneath  our  feet.  Nor  the  re- 
port of  distant  cannons,  for  ’tis  close  at  hand. 

Nor  the  rattle  of  wheels,  for  it  comes  from  the 
sea.  Yet  it  resembles  all  three.  Small  leisure 
have  the  startled  people  to  speculate  on  its 
cause. 

The  friarS  have  just  looked  up  from  their 
breviaries,  the  choristers  have  missed  the  note 
in  their  plain-chant,  the  men  and  maidens  have 
suddenly  grown  serious — when,  in  the  space  of 
a second,  the  hoarse,  low  sound  swells,  swells, 
swells  till  it  deafens  the  ear,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a swift  earth-wave  sweeps  through  the 
city.  With  a stunning  crash*,  walls  and  houses, 
steeples  and  monuments,  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground.  The  air  is  darkened  by  the  clouds  of 
dust,  and  none  can  see  before  him.  A foul 
sulphureous  gas  impregnates  the  atmosphere. 

To  breathe  is  scarcely  less  fatal  than  to  be  de- 
prived of  breath. 

Then  begins  a headlong  rush  of  people  no  one 
knows  whither.  Men  fly  from  their  houses  into 
the  street,  to  be  crushed  by  tho  very  walls  and 
roof  which  just  now  sheltered  them.  Others 
crouch  down  where  they  are,  and  pass  noiseless- 
ly, insensibly  out  of  existence  in  the  general 
ruin.  Groups  gather  round  the  priests  and  the 
painted  symbols  of  religion,  and  pray  w ildly  for 
misericorduu  Some  one  cries,  “ The  end  of  the 
world  has  cornel”  Another,  rousing  himself 
from  despair,  shouts,  “To  the  quay!  to  the 
quay  1”  And  to  the  quay  the  frightened  con- 
course run,  trampling  tho  weaker  in  their  blind 
haste. 

Two  or  three  minutes  have  elapsed,  and  the 
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quay  of  the  Tagus  is  overloaded  with  human 
beings.  Again  the  awful  rumbling  is  heard, 
and  again  the  earth-wave  flies  through  the 
city,  and  crash,  crash  fall  walls  and  edifices. 
This  time  the  earthquake  moves  with  short, 
quick  jerks.  Nothing  resists  it.  In  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  on  the  quay  the  priests  are  offer- 
ing thanks  for  their  preservation  from  this  sec- 
ond shock,  when  all  eyes  are  suddenly  turned 
to  the  water.  In  the  air  a dead  calm  prevails, 
but  the  sea  is  lashed  into  fury  by  some  unknown 
force.  Far  out  from  the  shore,  a huge  wave  is 
seen  approaching.  “The  sea  is  coming  in  upon 
us — we  shall  all  be  lost!”  cries  the  agonized 
crowd.  The  words  have  scarce  been  spoken 
when  the  spray  is  dashed  over  the  quay,  and 
the  wave  follows.  Over  quay  and  shore,  through 
the  streets  and  squares,  into  the  houses,  and 
over  the  smoking  ruins,  the  huge  wave — fifty 
feet  high — rushes  furiously,  carrying  every 
thing  before  it.  Ships  are  landed  on  the  roofs 
of  fallen  houses,  smaller  craft  are  whirled  to  the 
veiy  outskirts  of  the  city.  When  the  wave  sub- 
sides, the  survivors  look  in  vain  for  the  quay 
and  the  throng  which  stood  there  two  minutes 
ago.  All  are  gone.  The  quay  itself  has  sunk 
to  unknown  depths,  and  neither  any  fragment 
thereof,  nor  any  trace  of  the  thousands  who  had 
sought  refuge  on  its  surface  is  ever  seen  again. 
The  submarine  chasm  which  had  gaped  to  re- 
ceive them,  must  have  closed  upon  their  living 
bodies,  and  buried  them  fathoms  and  fathoms 
deep.  Even  the  few  vessels  which  were  moor- 
ed to  the  quay  were  submerged  with  it,  and 
buried  in  like  manner. 

Six  minutes  had  elapsed  since  the  rumbling 
sound  was  first  heard,  and  60,000  souls  had  per- 
ished. Again  the  survivors  thronged  the  open 
spaces,  which  nowr — as  the  neighboring  edifices 
had  already  fallen— offered  a refuge  that  might 
reasonably  be  considered  safe.  In  prayer  and 
agony  they  waited  for  the  next  shock.  But  the 
earthquake  had  expended  its  strength.  Min- 
utes, then  hours  elapsed  without  fresh  shocks. 
Lisbon  began  to  breathe  again.  About  noon  a 
vibration  was  felt,  and  a W'ave  once  more  swept 
through  the  city,  but  there  w’as  little  left  to  de- 
stroy, and  its  only  effect  wras  to  close  several 
chasms  which  had  opened  in  the  wall  of  the 
houses.  Fires  had  burst  forth  from  the  church- 
es ; smoke  mingled  with  the  dust,  and  darkened 
the  sky. 

A volume  has  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
tragic  incidents  which  marked  that  dreadful 
morning.  Dr.  Davy,  an  English  clergyman, 
then  resident  in  Lisbon,  relates  how,  as  he  was 
sitting  in  his  room,  he  heard  the  rumbling  noise, 
and  almost  immediately  the  shock  followed,  the 
house  shook  and  cracked,  and  the  room  filled 
with  dust.  When  it  cleared  away  he  saw  a 
young  girl  crouching  in  one  corner  of  liis  room. 
He  spoke  to  her,  but  she  seemed  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  Seizing  her  by  the  hand,  Mr.  Davy  led 
her  out  of  the  house  into  the  street.  For  a 
short  distance  he  succeeded  in  advancing  with- 
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out  injury.  Meeting  a heap  of  ruins,  he  found 
he  could  not  mount  it  without  helping  himself 
with  his  hands.  He  let  the  girl’s  hand  go, 
called  to  her  to  follow  his  example,  and  climb- 
ed up.  When  he  reached  the  summit  he  turned 
round  to  help  the  girl.  A huge  stone  from  a 
neighboring  edifice  had  just  fallen  upon  her 
and  crushed  her  to  death. 

A hundred  such  stories  are  in  print  For 
more  than  a week  stupor  paralyzed  the  surviv- 
ors of  the  earthquake.  The  fire  raged  six  days, 
and  was  only  extinguished  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who,  like  all  great  men, 
drew  courage  and  energy  from  the  greatness  of 
the  peril.  Thieves  swarmed  over  the  ruins, 
until  the  king  erected  a score  or  more  of  scaf- 
folds, on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  decor- 
ated each  with  the  corpse  of  a robber  caught  in 
the  act.  The  priests  earned  undying  infamy  by 
their  conduct.  Instead  of  aiding  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  re-establish  order,  they  devoted  their 
tvhole  energy  to  persuading  the  people  that  the 
earthquake  was  a manifestation  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  Royal  interference  with  the 
Church.  They  pointed  to  the  heap  of  ruins 
which  covered  the  ground  where  the  palace  had 
stood,  and  ominously  remarked  that  it  had  been 
the  first  building  to  fall.  A happy  thing  it  was 
for  Portugal  that  the  ecclesiastical  rogues  found 
their  match  in  Pombal.  He  answered  that,  for 
the  matter  of  the  palace,  that  signified  nothing, 
as  the  Inquisition  had  fallen  as  well ; even,  as 
some  said,  a moment  or  two  before  the  royal 
domicile.  For  the  time  he  let  the  Church  hare 
its  say,  and  only  contended  with  it  by  redoub- 
ling his  exertions  to  raise  the  city  from  its 
ashes  ; but  this  done,  ho  rested  neither  by  day 
nor  by  night  until  he  had  broken  the  backbone 
of  the  papacy  in  Portugal — how  thoroughly,  his- 
tory is  there  to  tell. 

This  earthquake  is  the  most  wonderful  on 
record.  Humboldt  estimates  that  it  was  felt 
over  an  area  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Portuguese  mountains  rocked.  On 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
earth-wave  w as  as  fatally  experienced  as  at  Lis- 
bon. A towm  near  Morocco  is  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up,  with  all  its  inhabitants.  Strange 
phenomena  appeared  in  the  Alps  and  interior 
of  Europe.  Springs  were  dried  up,  and  the  wa- 
ter of  lakes  violently  agitated  and  discolored. 

On  the  coast  of  Sweden  the  sea  rushed  upon 
the  land  with  extraordinary  fury.  England  was 
shaken  in  some  places  with  such  violence  that 
men  were  thrown  from  their  seats.  A heavy 
wave  rolled  into  the  harbor  of  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
washing  the  vessels  from  their  moorings,  and 
submerging  the  quays.  At  Antigua,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  West  India  islands,  the  sea  rose  sud- 
denly twenty  feet,  and  the  water  was  black  as 
ink.  Travelers  on  the  Western  lakes,  and  some 
of  the  French  officers  who  were  on  the  line  of 
the  Ohio  (it  was  the  year  of  General  Braddock's 
defeat  at  Fort  Duquesno),  report  that  they  felt 
an  earthquake  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day. 

Ships  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic  felt  it  distinctly, 
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and  the  sailors  sprang  from  their  berths  in  the 
belief  that  the  vessel  had  struck  on  a rock.  So 
well  established  are  its  travels,  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  enabled  to  specif/  its  rate  of 
progress  at  twenty  miles  an  hoar. 

Oar  own  writers  say  nothing  of  this  earth- 
quake— a fact  that  would  be  more  surprising  if 
observers  had  been  more  numerous.  But  a few 
days  afterward,  on  the  18th  of  the  same  Novem- 
ber, the  earth  was  perceptibly  shaken  from  the 
coast  of  Maine  to  Philadelphia.  Professor  Win- 
throp  sent  an  account  of  the  phenomenon  to  the 
Royal  Society.  He  says : “ The  first  sensation 
was  like  a pulse  or  an  undulation  resembling 
that  of  a long-rolling  swelling  sea;  and  the 
swell  was  so  great  that  a man  was  obliged  to 
lay  hold  of  something  to  prevent  being  thrown 
down.”  This  changed  afterward  to  44  a quick  vi- 
bratory motion,  with  sudden  jerks  and  wrench- 
es.” It  was  no  new  phenomenon.  Similar 
earthquakes  had  frequently  been  noticed  in 
Massachusetts ; eleven  are  enumerated  by  Dud- 
ley between  1638  and  1755,  including  the  great 
earthquake  of  1663,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  very  severe  in  Canada,  and  to  have  alter- 
ed the  bed  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  in  some  places. 
So  far  as  i9  known,  all  these  earthquakes  follow- 
ed a southeasterly  course.  They  were  never 
accompanied  by  fatal  accidents.  A few  chim- 
neys were  occasionally  thrown  down,  and  on  the 
Merrimac  the  earth  opened  once  or  twice,  and 
“ scores  of  cart-loads  of  sand”  were  vomited 
through  the  cleft.  But  though  the  shocks  were 
accompanied  by  the  usual  rumbling  noise,  and 
the  people  were  “smitten  with  the  terrors  of 
death,  by  reason  of  the  roar  and  quaking,”  no 
serious  mischief  appears  to  have  been  done.  \ 

If  any  human  science  was  moderately  sat- 
isfying to  the  student,  one  might  experience 
some  disappointment  at  the  reflection  that  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  causes  of  earth- 
quakes. Since  the  one  we  have  described, 
learned  men  have  observed  and  recorded  their 
phenomena  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Large 
volumes  have  been  filled  with  accounts  of  earth- 
quakes, and  it  would  seem  we  have  little  to  learn 
respecting  their  usual  characteristics  and  effect. 
But  when  we  seek  to  explore  their  origin  or  dis- 
cover their  source,  we  can  not  but  feel  humili- 
ated by  our  own  ignorance.  On  the  philosophy 
of  earthquakes  the  student  may  consult  with  al- 
most equal  profit  Strabo  or  Humboldt,  Seneca 
or  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The  modems  have  the 
advantage  in  respect  of  materials  whereon  to 
theorize;  but  with  all  their  facts,  they  have 
never  evolved  a philosophical  theory  to  account 
for  them.  We  know  that  the  crust  of  the  earth 
i9  almost  incessantly  in  motion  at  gome  point 
or  other.  Mr.  Mcrinm,  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  just- 
ly entitled  to  a leading  rank  among  contempo- 
rary observers  of  geognostic  phenomena,  has  re- 
corded no  less  than  365  separate  and  distinct 
earthquakes  during  a period  of  753  days;  and 
as  more  than  half  the  earth  is  unexplored,  and 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  explored  regions 
unpn^ride^l  ^riih^ojb severs,  the  real  number  of 


Bhocks  daring  this  period  is  likely  to  have  been 
far  greater.  Humboldt  says : “ If  we  could  ob- 
tain daily  information  regarding  the  condition 
of  all  the  earth's  surface,  we  should  probably 
discover  that  it  is  almost  always  undergoing 
shocks  at  some  point  of  its  superficies.”  We 
know,  also,  that  earthquakes  occur  more  fre- 
quently, and  produce  more  terrible  effects,  in 
the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  near  the  sea- 
shore than  elsewhere.  It  seems,  moreover, 
that  on  many  occasions  a succession  of  earth- 
quakes have  culminated  in  a terrible  eruption 
from  a neighboring  volcano.  Beyond  this  we 
know  nothing,  so  to  speak,  that  can  help  us  in 
searching  for  the  cause  of  earthquakes. 

Pliny  supposed  that  they  arose  from  a con- 
finement of  the  winds  in  caverns  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth ; but  how  the  winds  got  into  the 
caverns,  unless  A&olus  whistled  them  in,  after 
the  fashion  commemorated  by  the  poets,  the 
philosopher  is  careful  not  to  explain.  He  was 
probably  collecting  facts  in  support  of  his  theory 
when  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  overwhelmed 
him.  His  idea  floated  down  the  stream  of  time, 
and  was  favorably  received  by  Shakspeare. 
Hotspur  says : 

“ Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ; and  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a kind  of  colic  pinch’d  and  vex’d 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  winds 
Within  her  womb ; which  for  enlargement  striving. 

Shake  the  old  beldame  Barth,  and  topple  down 
• Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.” 

But  Pliny  belongs  to  the  age  of  facts.  Ii. 
the  age  of  fiction,  the  earthquake  was  personi- 
fied. Hesiod  describes  how  the  latest  born  child 
of  earth  was  Typhous,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
his  elder  brothers  the  Titans,  continued  to  wage 
war  with  the  gods  by  means  of  earthquakes. 
Typhous,  or  Typhon,  is  quite  a familiar  person- 
age with  the  Greek  poets  and  mythologists. 
Homer  seems  to  indicate  that  he  resided  near 
the  Deud  Sea,  which,  as  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Pentapolis  proves,  must  have  been  at  one  time 
the  seat  of  terrible  volcanic  action.  The  same 
poetic  fancy  prevailed  among  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions. The  Persians  say  that  in  olden  time 
the  tyrant  Zohag  was  overcome  by  the  hero 
Feridoun,  and  imprisoned  under  the  mountain 
Demavend ; that  the  captive  constantly  endeav- 
ors to  burst  his  prison  walls,  and  in  doing  so. 
shakes  the  earth  for  thousands  of  miles  around. 

A similar  legend  is  current  among  the  Tartars 
and  the  Hindoos. 

Modem  observers  agree  upon  two  points. 

First,  they  ascribe  earthquakes  to  movements 
of  clastic  gases  underground.  Secondly,  they 
consider  that  volcanic  eruptions  proceed  from 
the  same  cause  and  centre  of  action  as  earth- 
quakes. This  last  proposition  was  questioned 
by  Stukeley ; but  since  the  writings  of  Bischof 
and  Danbcny,  it  has  generally  been  adopted  by 
philosophers.  The  main  point  on  which  opin- 
ions differ  is  as  to  the  source  and  origin  of  the 
elastic  gases.  Whence  do  they  spring?  What 
gives  them  birth  ? 

Doubtless  the  grandest  of  all  the  theories  that 
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have  been  advanced  to  explain  their  origin  is 
that  which  supposes  the  centre  of  the  globe  to 
be  a sphere  of  liquid  fire.  This  theory  sets  out 
with  the  assumption  that  the  world  was  orig- 
inally an  incandescent  mass ; that  with  rotation 
condensation  commenced ; that  a portion  of  the 
heat  was  radiated  from  the  surface  into  the  at- 
mosphere ; and  that  thus  a cool  and  solid  crust 
was  formed,  covering  a vast  sphere,  which,  be- 
ing unaffected  by  radiation,  retained  its  original 
temperature.  The  only  natural  fact  that  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  this  idea  is  the  usual 
increase  of  heat  in  mines  and  Artesian  wells  in 
proportion  to  descent  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  A number  of  experiments  have  been 
made,  with  a tolerably  uniform  result,  to  show 
that  such  an  increase  of  heat  does  take  place. 
According  to  those  of  Monsieur  Fourier,  the 
rate  of  increase  is  equal  to  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit for  every  45  to  50  feet  of  descent.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  at  twenty-four  miles  be- 
low the  surface  the  temperature  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  molten  iron,  and  that  it  must  increase 
at  the  rate  of  some  100°  per  mile  throughout 
the  remaining  3976  miles  of  the  earth  s radius. 

This  theory  is  adopted  implicitly  by  many 
French  writers  of  eminence,  and  Baron  Von 
Humboldt  in  his  Kosmos  awards  it  his  approval. 
With  his  usual  candor,  the  latter  has  anticipated 
the  objections  that  the  experiments  establishing 
the  gradual  increase  of  heat  arc  not  conclusive, 
and  that  the  exploration  of  the  earth’s  volume 
to  a depth  of  half  a mile  even  does  not  warrant 
the  formation  of  a theory  to  govern  the  rest  of 
the  sphere. 

Supposing  them  explained  away,  as  they  may 
be,  the  awful  fact  would  be  revealed  that  we — 
the  people  of  this  world — inhabit  a crust  not 
thicker  than  the  distance  from  the  Battery  to 
Yonkers,  and  that  beneath  us,  close  under  our 
feet,  seethes  a caldron  of  everlasting  fire,  in 
which  a cannon-ball  would  melt  in  a second. 
Our  crust  is  like  the  film  which  forms  upon  the 
surface  of  liquids  in  the  sun.  On  the  surface, 
perhaps,  we  shiver  in  the  midst  of  cold  and  ice 
— our  rivers  are  frozen  over — the  soil  becomes 
solid  as  rock — and  below  us,  at  a distance  which 
we  might  travel  in  an  express  railway  train  in 
half  an  hour,  mountains  of  granite  and  iron  are 
bubbling  in  a vast  lake  of  liquid  fire.  If  a road- 
way were  cut,  and  the  law  of  gravity  overcome, 
,sl  man  might  walk  in  a day  from  the  eternal 
♦icebergs  of  the  pole  to  the  eternal  fire-sea  of 
'the  earth’s  centre.  Such  a theory  is  too  fearful 
for  weak  minds  to  contemplate.  The  imagina- 
tive Biblical  student  may  find  in  it  materials  for 
ithc  fulfillment  of  prophecies  regarding  the  final 
destruction  of  the  world ; but  the  mere  thinker 
stands  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  peril,  and 
scarcely  convinces  himself  that  a world,  so  pre- 
cariously planted,  can  possibly  have  existed  for 
so  many  centuries. 

If,,  indeed,  we  do  float  on  an  ocean  of  madly 
•boiling  .matter,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the 
molten  mass  should  generate  gases  which  ever 
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open  an  orifice  in  the  roof  which  covers  them. 

With  the  Plutonian  theory,  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes are  easily  explained.  We  can  readily 
fancy  this  boundless  ocean  roaring  and  hissing 
beneath  us  — hostile  elements  meeting  in  the 
raging  whirlpool,  and  vapors  flying  round  and 
round  the  cavity  in  search  of  an  exit,  heaving 
the  superincumbent  dome  as  a man  would 
heave  a blanket  thrown  over  his  head,  till  at 
last  they  find  some  existing  or  half-closed  aper- 
ture, through  which  they  can  rush  with  mighty 
force,  tearing  their  way  through  the  rock,  and 
hurling  the  fragments,  with  masses  of  molten 
lava,  high  into  the  air  above.  Such  may  have 
been  the  story  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  and 
the  motive-power  may  either  have  exhansted 
itself  and  been  condensed  into  a fluid,  or  have 
found  vent  through  a submarine  crater. 

Other  famous  earthquakes  may  be  still  more 
easily  reconciled  with  the  theory.  South  of 
Borneo  and  east  of  Java  lies  the  island  called 
Sumbawa.  Forty  years  ago,  a portion  of  that 
island  was  well  cultivated  and  rather  thickly 
populated.  On  the  5th  April,  1815,  an  earth- 
quake began.  It  was  not  destructive  at  first, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tomboro, 
who  were  accustomed  to  similar  phenomena, 
paid  but  little  attention  to  it  It  continued 
without  intermission  and  without  increase  of 
violence  for  six  days.  On  the  11th  the  rum- 
bling subterranean  sounds  became  louder,  and 
resembled  thunder-claps.  The  ground  heaved 
more  violently.  On  the  12th,  the  earthquake 
acquired  unprecedented  force.  It  swept  over 
the  island  like  a tornado,  tearing  np  trees  by 
the  roots,  and  hurling  them  into  the  sea.  It 
dashed  the  whole  town  to  atoms.  Out  of  a 
population  of  12,000  only  twenty-six  persons 
escaped  alive.  The  sea  rushed  in  npon  the 
land  in  a single  wave,  varying  from  two  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  In  some  places  it  re- 
ceded after  having  overflowing  the  soil.  In 
others  it  submerged  it  permanently  to  a depth 
of  eighteen  feet,  showing  that  the  ground  must 
have  sunk  to  that  extent.  At  the  same  time 
an  adjoining  volcano  burst  into  eruption,  with 
a roaring  sound  which  was  heard  distinctly  at 
Sumatra,  970  miles  distant  on  one  side,  and  at 
Temate  on  another  side,  at  720  miles  distance. 

It  threw  out  lava  in  huge  streams  which  hid  the 
ground,  and  such  immense  clouds  of  ashes,  that 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  then  governor  of  Java,  pos- 
itively certifies  that  they  darkened  the  air  till 
the  day  seemed  as  dark  as  the  darkest  night. 
These  ashes  rose  in  the  air  above  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  monsoon 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and  were  carried  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Amboyna,  800  miles  distant. 
Masses  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  lava  fell  into  the 
sea  near  Sumbawa  in  such  quantities  as  to  form 
a cake  two  feet  thick  on  the  surface,  through 
which  ships  forced  themselves  with  difficulty. 

This  earthquake  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able on  record,  both  from  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  it  was  felt,  and  the  tremendous  char- 
acter of  its  culminating  explosion.  Were  the 
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facts  not  certified  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and 
endorsed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  some  of  them 
would  appear  almost  incredible. 

Another  earthquake,  which  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  of  central  heat  are  fond  of  quoting, 
is  that  which  lasted  from  January,  1811,  to  May, 
1812,  and  extended  over  nearly  half  of  the 
American  continent,  ranging  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

The  disturbance  began,  in  this  case,  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a new  island  in  the 
Azores.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1811,  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Michael  were  surprised  to  see 
ashes,  and  dust,  and  fragments  of  rocks  burst- 
ing forth  from  the  ocean.  The  eruption  contin- 
ued for  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a 
solid  island  was  formed,  chiefly  covered  by  a 
volcanic  mountain,  with  an  active  crater  in  the 
centre.  The  discharge  did  no  injury,  and  the 
island  anadyomene  was  christened  Sabrina. 

Five  months  afterward  an  earthquake  took 
place  in  the  next  link  in  the  volcanic  chain — 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  was  not  violent  or  very  destructive ; but  like 
the  volcano  Sabrina,  its  activity  was  incessant. 
Other  five  months  elapsed  without  particular 
change,  when  in  November  and  December, 
1811,  shocks  were  felt  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid.  They 
were  sharp,  frequent,  and  often  very  destruct- 
ive. At  times  a wave  swept  over  the  soil,  as 
though  it  had  been  fluid,  bending  trees  till 
their  branches  touched  the  ground,  first  on  one 
side  then  on  the  other.  In  parts  the  soil  was 
rent  by  deep  fissures,  out  of  which  mud  and  wa- 
ter and  steam  were  vomited  to  a great  height. 
Pools  of  water  were  suddenly  seen  to  cover 
what  had  always  been  dry  land ; then,  after 
an  hour  or  two,  to  subside  and  disappear.  In 
some  places  the  soil  subsided  in  like  manner  to 
a depth  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet:  in  others, 
hilly  ridges  were  thrown  up.  Thirty-five  years 
afterward,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  visited  the  locali- 
ty, examined  the  “sunk  ground,”  and  saw  the 
“sink  holes”  out  of  which  the  eruption  had 
taken  place ; he  agrees  with  Humboldt  in  con- 
sidering the  phenomenon  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  on  record,  considering  the  isolation  of 
the  locality,  and  the  distance  which  divides  it 
from  any  active  volcano. 

At  the  very  time  New  Madrid  began  to  be 
shaken,  a sharp  shock  was  felt  at  Caracas,  a 
sea-port  town  in  Venezuela,  *It  was  not  much 
noticed,  and  business  went  on  as  usual. 

During  the  following  three  months,  the 
ground  near  New  Madrid,  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  portions  of  the  Venezuelan  shore 
never  ceased  to  quake.  Tremblings  w'ere  ex- 
perienced daily.  Still  no  one  seems  to  have 
looked  for  any  greater  disaster.  Immemorial 
security  from  earthquakes  explains  the  confi- 
dence of  the  dwellers  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
as  for  the  Venezuelans,  the  authorities  in  the 
Spanish  countries  have  always  discountenanced 
any  tiring  like  apprehensions  of  this  kind.  In 
Mexidj^^jr)  inuance,  as  Humboldt  tells  us, 


those  who  fled  to  escape  an  earthquake  were 
heavily  fined  or  imprisoned;  the  magistrates 
used  coolly  to  anuounce  that  “they,  in  their 
wisdom,  would  know  when  there  was  actual 
danger,  and  would  give  orders  for  flight.” 

Reassured  perhaps  by  some  similar  consola- 
tory announcement,  the  people  of  Caracas  and 
La  Guayra  spent  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
March  in  the  ceremonies  and  processions  pe- 
culiar to  Holy  Week  in  Catholic  countries. 

“ Business,”  says  Walker,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness, “ was  entirely  suspended ; the  inhabitants 
appeared  in  their  gayest  attire;  the  females 
and  children  were  loaded  with  jewelry;  the 
streets  were  swept  and  partially  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  fine ; the 
sun  shone  brightly,  but  not  oppressively,  from 
the  deep-blue  sky,  on  the  wide  expanse  of  which 
not  a cloud  was  to  be  seen.  The  streets  were 
gay  with  passengers,  who  sauntered  along  in 
careless  groups:  no  sounds  were  heard  but 
those  of  amusement  and  hilarity.”  Upon  this 
glad  scene,  suddenly,  at  twenty  minutes  post 
four,  broke  a low,  rumbling  noise,  coming  evi- 
dently from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Still,  so 
blindly  confident  of  security  were  the  people, 
that  they  quietly  observed  to  each  other  that 
the  sound  was  that  of  a troop  of  horse  gallop- 
ing down  a neighboring  street.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  noise  increased,  and  the  ground  be- 
gan to  tremble.  Then  the  cry  arose  from  the 
terrified  crowd  : “ Terramoto  /” 

At  the  same  moment  the  walls  of  the  houses 
began  to  crack,  and  the  plaster  to  fall.  The 
wiser  of  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  the  open 
squares  and  the  centre  of  the  crossings;  but 
many,  paralyzed  by  fear,  fell  on  their  knees 
where  they  stood,  and  prayed  wildly.  Shock 
succeeded  shock  with  increasing  rapidity  and 
vehemence.  Mr.  Walker  saw  an  old  man  and 
his  daughter — a beautiful  young  girl — fall  on 
their  knees  outside  their  house,  and  clasp  their 
hands  in  agonized  prayer.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  noticed  the  wall  of  the  house  totter; 
he  shrieked  to  them  to  fiy ; they  heard  him  not ; 
louder  he  called,  even  rose  to  drag  them  away ; 
but  before  he  could  run  a yard,  the  huge  wrall 
slowly  leaned  over  and  fell  with  a deafening 
crash  before  his  eyes,  crushing  them  beneath 
its  debris.  Such  imprudences  were  common. 

The  priests,  with  the  peculiar  courage  of  their 
order,  energetically  called  upon  the  faithful  to 
take  refuge  in  the  churches,  as  they  assured 
them  the  earthquake  could  not  injure  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  God.  Numbers  obeyed  the  appeal, 
and  flocked  round  the  altars.  They  were  still 
thronging  in  when  the  earthquake  culminated 
in  one  terrific  crash.  Half  the  city  crumbled; 
the  churches,  being  the  highest  buildings,  fall- 
ing among  the  first,  and  burying  priests  and 
faithful  together.  For  a few  moments  after 
this  last  shock,  the  air  was  so  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  arose  from  the  ruins  that 
nothing  could  be  seen.  When  the  dust  blew 
away,  desolation  stared  the  survivors  on  every 
side,  and  to  the  hoarse  rumbling,  of  the  eartli- 
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quake  had  succeeded  the  shrieks  and  moans  of 
the  unfortunates  who  lay  buried  under  the  ruins. 
Mr.  Walker  noted  that  from  the  first  subterrane- 
an noise  to  the  final  crash  not  more  than  one  min- 
ute had  elapsed — a minute  in  which  disasters  to 
fill  a century  had  been  condensed ! Over  fifteen 
thousand  persons  had  perished.  Caracas  was 
destroyed.  La  Guayra  was  partially  respited, 
only  to  meet  the  same  fate  a week  afterward. 

But  the  convulsive  force  had  at  length  found 
an  exit.  The  earthquake  at  Caracas  took  place 
on  the  26th  March;  that  which  overwhelmed 
La  Guayra  on  4th  April ; on  the  80th  April  a 
new  volcano  burst  into  activity  on  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  ashes  from  the  eruption  were 
carried  to  'windward  as  far  as  Barbadoes.  The 
island  itself  was  completely  destroyed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

An  apter  illustration  of  the  theory  of  internal 
heat  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Nothing  easier, 
in  fact,  than  to  conceive  the  agglomeration  of 
subterranean  gases  from  the  central  furnace  in 
the  first  days  of  the  year  1811;  their  partial 
liberation  through  the  volcanic  island  Sabrina, 
which  proving  too  small  a vent,  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  submerged  by  the  waves ; their  wan- 
derings to  the  Antilles,  shaking  the  earth  as 
they  went ; their  vain  search  for  a valve  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  as  in  parts  of 
Central  America,  they  succeeded  in  relieving 
themselves  of  a quantity  of  fluid  and  solid  mat- 
ter ; their  increased  virulence  as  they  roamed 
vainly  round  their  deep  caverns,  until  they  abso- 
lutely shook  the  sphere  in  the  explosion  of  their 
fury  at  Caracas  and  La  Guayra ; and,  finally, 
their  liberation  by  the  tremendous  eruption  of 
St.  Vincent.  One  of  nature’s  epics,  truly! 

The  theories  which  dispense  with  a central 
fiery  sphere  to  explain  volcanic  phenomena  arc 
neither  so  clear  nor  so  interesting  os  the  one 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Many  of  them  as- 
cribe the  generation  of  hydrogen  or  other  elastic 
gases  to  the  admission  of  water  to  unoxydized 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  vaguely  hints  at  magnetic  or  electrical 
agency  as  well,  but  he  wisely  abstains  from  pro- 
pounding an  intelligible,  and  therefore  assaila- 
ble theory. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  volcanic  phenomena,  is  a convert  to  the  wa- 
ter theory.  He  supposes  that  the  water  of  the 
sea  forces  itself  through  crevices  in  the  rocks, 
and  thus  gains  access  to  the  unoxydized  nucleus 
of  the  earth.  Those  who  follow  him  in  this  be- 
lief rely,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  the  known  volcanic  regions. 
Of  the  two  hundred  active  volcanoes  which  have 
been  laid  down  in  the  explored  regions  of  the 
world,  all  but  two  or  three  are  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  ocean.  They  form  a girdle  round  the 
earth.  Starting,  for  instance,  from  the  volca- 
noes in  Kamtchatka,  the  chain  passes  through 
the  Japanese  and  Loo  Choo  islands  into  the 
Eastern  archipelago.  Most  of  these  isles  are  of 
recent  volcanic  origin,  and  all  are  subject  to 
The  chain  e°es  as  far 


south  as  New  Zealand,  where  they  have  earth- 
quakes once  a month ; it  then  ascends,  through 
New  Guinea,  to  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  the  neighboring  isles.  We  find  the  next 
link  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  next  in 
the  Gulf  of  Catch,  where  the  violent  earthquake 
of  1819  took  place,  overthrowing  several  vil- 
lages and  a large  town,  and  submerging  the  Fort 
ofSindree,  on  the  Indus,  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hence  to 
Persia,  where  the  destruction  of  Shiraz,  which 
took  place  on  21st  April,  1853,  attests  the  power 
of  the  volcanic  force.  We  trace  the  chain  across 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  to  Palestine,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Pentapolis  mark  its  path.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  whole  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  the  Levant  are  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Stromboli,  JEtna,  and  Vesuvius  follow  in  regular 
order,  and  the  destruction  of  Lisbon  furnishes 
a link  between  them  and  the  Azores,  or  Tener- 
iflfe.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  with  a bound,  we 
find  the  chain  continued  in  the  Antilles,  most 
of  which  have  been  subject  to  earthquakes.  On 
touching  the  coast  of  America  the  chain  may  be 
said  to  divide  itself  into  two  branches,  one  going 
north  and  the  other  southward.  The  latter, 
starting  from  St.  Vincent  and  Caracas,  pursues 
its  fatal  course,  between  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  Andes,  through  Quito,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
to  the  very  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  former,  tak- 
ing its  rise  at  the  same  point,  traverses  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  and  probably  the  whole 
of  California  and  Oregon.  With  the  single  ex- 
ceptions of  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands  and 
Iceland,  these  two  branches  have  been  more  fre- 
quently and  cruelly  visited  by  volcanic  accidents 
than  any  other  portions  of  the  world.  Finally, 
the  circle  is  completed  by  the  Sandwich  Island 
and  a few  other  insular  volcanoes,  or  perhaps 
still  more  directly  by  the  volcano  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  possibly  some  smaller  fire- 
mouths  in  Russian  America  and  the  islands  of 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  line  follows  the 
sea-coast.  The  few  seats  of  volcanic  action 
which  are  not  included  in  it,  such  as  Iceland, 
are  likewise  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea.  And 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  marine  fossils  have 
been  found  near  or  on  every  explored  site  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  proving  that  the  sea  once  flow- 
ed there.  It  is  true  that  volcanoes  exist,  and 
earthquakes  have  been  felt  in  a particular  region 
of  Tartary  which  is  260  miles  from  any  known 
large  body  of  water;  but  the  advocates  of  the 
water  theory  deny  that  this  tract  has  been  suf- 
ficiently explored  to  certify  the  non-existence  of 
lakes.  In  like  manner  they  argue  that  Jonillo. 
in  Mexico,  which  is  120  miles  from  the  sea,  is 
obviously  connected  with  Tuxtla  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Colima  on  the  Pacific  shore. 

Hence,  say  Daubeny  and  his  school,  it  is  not 
at  all  unnatural  to  suppose  that  sea-water  may 
have  something  to  do  with  volcanic  action.  The 
hypothesis  derives  additional  plausibility  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  elements  are  found  in 
volcanic  exhalations  and  sea-watc!fi 
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A third  and  older  theory  than  either  of  the 
two  mentioned,  is  that  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. This  was  suggested  by  an  ingenious  ex- 
periment, which  any  youthful  reader  may  repeat 
for  his  own  amusement.  If  a quantity  of  clean 
iron  filings  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
sulphur,  formed  into  a paste  with  water,  and 
then  buried,  in  a cloth,  in  the  earth,  a mimic 
earthquake  will  be  produced.  Sulphureous  va- 
pors will  force  their  way  through  the  ground. 
The  adjacent  earth  will  grow  warm,  and  at  night 
flames  may  be  seen  issuing  from  the  surface. 
If  the  quantity  of  filings  used  be  large,  and  the 
ground  well  trodden  down  around  and  above 
the  package,  an  explosion  will  sometimes  take 
place.  Arguing  from  analogy,  Lemery  and 
other  philosophers  supposed  that  similar  com- 
binations might  be  effected  by  nature  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  earthquakes  and 
volcanic  eruptions  might  be  the  result.  But  this 
theory  is  now  generally  rejected. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  evolve  a formula 
from  the  movement  of  the  earthquake.  But  on 
a close  examination  this  has  always  been  aban- 
doned as  impossible.  The  ordinary  movement 
of  earthquakes  is  horizontal.  It  has  been  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  the  wave  which  is  pro- 
duced in  a carpet  when  it  is  held  at  the  four 
comers  and  shaken  at  either  end;  the  shake 
admits  beneath  the  carpet  a certain  volume  of 
air,  which  travels  without  material  loss  of  bulk 
across  the  whole  expanse  of  the  carpet,  and  es- 
capes at  the  further  extremity.  In  like  man- 
ner, says  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  elastic  gas  which 
rushes  through  the  subterranean  cavity  raises  a 
wave  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  carries  it 
along  till  it  subsides,  is  absorbed,  or  escapes. 
Of  the  height  of  this  earth-wave  we  can  form 
no  accurate  idea.  During  the  earthquakes  on 
the  Mississippi,  credible  persons  affirmed  that 
the  trees  had  been  swayed  from  side  to  side, 
like  a ship  in  a heavy  sea,  till  their  topmost 
branches  touched  the  ground,  first  on  one  side 
then  on  the  other.  This  would  suppose  a wave 
of  many  feet  in  height.  Observers  in  Quito 
estimated  the  height  of  their  horizontal  wave 
at  eight  inches  only.  The  sea-wave,  which  fol- 
lows or  accompanies  the  earth-wave,  has  been 
known  to  vary  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 

But  besides  the  horizontal  movements,  earth- 
quakes often  proceed  in  a vertical  and  rotatory 
direction.  A lady,  writing  of  a late  earthquake 
in  Chili,  described  her  sensations  as  44  feeling  as 
if  she  was  jumped  up  and  down  severaf  inches 
at  a time.”  The  changes  which  earthquakes 
have  effected  in  the  level  of  the  earth  at  vari- 
ous places — as  in  Chili  and  Calabria— confirm 
this  impression.  Humboldt  calls  it  the  <(  mine- 
like movement,”  comparing  it  to  the  explosion 
of  a mine  charged  with  gunpowder.  The  rota- 
tory movement  is  perfectly  established  by  the 
ruins  of  monuments  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
in  Calabria  and  South  America.  After  the 
earthquake  of  1783  in  Calabria,  columns  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  stone  were  found  twisted 

i r<|un  Go  blocks, ^which  had  formerly  been 


placed  squarely  one  upon  another,  being  left 
at  all  sorts  of  angles  to  each  other.  The  same 
phenomenon  is  constantly  presented  by  the  fur- 
niture in  a room.  A sofa  will  be  whirled  round 
and  left  fronting  the  wall.  At  Caracas,  some  of 
the  chimneys  were  turned  round.  How  such  a 
movement  can  be  imparted  to  loose  objects — 
and  especially  how  stones  and  bricks  cemented 
together  by  mortar  can  be  made  to  spin  round 
independently  of  each  other — is  not  easily  un- 
derstood. 

The  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  earth-wave  is 
doubtless  the  cause  of  these  strange  evolutions. 
According  to  the  records  of  earthquakes,  twen- 
ty miles  a minute  is  no  unusual  speed  for  the 
wave.  The  earthquakes  observed  in  this  part 
of  the  world  have  moved  more  slowly;  that 
which  occurred  at  Simoda  in  Japan  last  De- 
cember crossed  the  Pacific  ocean  at  the  rate  of 
seven  to  eight  miles  a minute.  But  earthquakes 
have  been  noted  whose  speed  defied  all  calcula- 
tion. Thus  the  shock  of  22d  January,  1865,  is 
said  to  have  been  felt  simultaneously  at  Constan- 
tinople in  Turkey,  at  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  New  Zealand.  If  we  are  to  sup- 
pose that  these  shocks  were  one  and  the  same, 
the  earth-wave  must  have  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  in  a second. 

One  of  the  most  curious  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  a- view  to  discover  the 
cause  of  earthquakes  is  that  of  Mr.  Meriam. 

He  connects  them  with  local  atmospherical 
phenomena,  • and  is  endeavoring  to  deduce  a 
law  of  relative  attraction  or  influence  between 
the  two.  Experience  has  taught  him  that 
whenever  what  he  terms  an  44  equilibriation  of 
temperature”  takes  place  here — that  is  to  say, 
whenever  the  temperature  does  not  vary  two 
degrees  for  a period  of  seven  hours — an  earth- 
quake is  indicated.  Whenever  this  equilibria- 
tion occurs,  therefore,  he  notes  the  indication 
in  his  record-book;  and  in  a surprising  number 
of  cases  it  has  been  verified.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  occurred  last  December.  On 
the  24th  Mr.  Meriam  wrote  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  that  from  his  observations  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a severe  earthquake  had 
taken  place  in  the  East  Indies  the  day  before ; 
and  sure  enough,  it  was  on  that  very  day  that 
Simoda  was  so  nearly  destroyed.  He  does  not, 
we  believe,  hazard  any  philosophical  theory  to 
account  for  the  coincidence. 

All  the  world  is  subject  more  or  less  to  earth- 
quakes. In  this  country  the  convulsions  at  New 
Madrid  in  1811  and  1812,  which  were  felt  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea-coast, 
are  the  most  severe  examples  of  the  phenom- 
enon of  which  we  have  any  record ; but  slight 
vibrations  are  of  constant  occurrence.  New- 
buryport, Massachusetts,  has  been  visited  by  sev- 
eral hundred  distinct  shocks:  at  New  Orleans 
there  is  no  record  of  an  earthquake  ever  having 
been  felt.  The  Indians  told  Dr.  Mather  that 
they  expected  an  earthquake  every  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  colonial  records  mention  five 
44  great  earthquakes,”  viz.,  in  1838,  1663,  1668, 
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1727,  and  1755;  besides  several  minor  shocks, 
of  which  there  were  an  abundance  between 
1660  and  1669,  vastly  to  the  terror  of  the  su- 
perstitious New  Englanders.  Nowadays  w*e 
record  these  matters  more  carefully.  Thus  we 
find  that  between  1st  January,  1852,  and  16th 
June,  1855,  no  less  than  eighty-four  shocks  of 
earthquake  were  experienced  in  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  some  forty  to  fifty  which 
were  felt  in  California.*  Of  the  Atlantic  States, 
Virginia  and  Georgia  appear  the  most  frequent- 
ly favored  by  earthquakes ; in  the  period  men- 
tioned, eight  were  felt  in  each.  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  come  next  with  seven  apiece. 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut,  and  Illinois  are  said  to  have 
been  only  visited  once ; and  Alabama,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey 
not  at  all.  But  the  difference  is  probably  due 
to  the  vigilance  of  observers  in  the  former  States 
and  their  negligence  in  the  latter.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  American  reader  that 
none  of  these  shocks  were  serious. 

Abroad,  the  earthquakes  of  the  past  year  or 
two  have  been  unusually  disastrous.  They  will 
be  known  in  Central  America  as  the  years  of 
earthquakes.  On  15th  July,  1853,  a ‘shock  part- 
ly destroyed  the  city  of  Cumana,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  oldest  city  in  America.  On 
the  19th  a second  shock,  more  violent  than  the 
first,  completed  its  destruction;  and  a succes- 
sion of  shocks  during  the  w hole  month  of  Au- 
gust and  part  of  September  baffled  every  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  former 
ones.  In  April,  1854,  shocks  were  felt  at  San 
Salvador.  They  increased  in  violence  till  the 
night  of  Sunday  16th,  w'hcn  a single  earth-wave 
destroyed  the  whole  city,  and  buried  over  a hun- 
dred persons  in  the  ruins. 

The  story  of  San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  the  history  of  earthquakes.  The  city 
was  built  in  1528,  nearly  a hundred  years  before 
New  York;  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  the  country.  Recent  travelers  describe 
it  as  a paradise.  Nestled  behind  cactus  hedges, 
and  shaded  overhead  by  thick  groves  of  orange 
and  palm  trees,  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants 
were  secure  from  the  fierce  tropical  sun,  while 
their  elevation — they  were  2000  feet  above  the 
sea — insured  them  a regular  night  breeze.  The 
loveliness  of  the  scenery,  with  its  deep-green 
background  of  plantain,  loaded  with  golden 
fruit,  and  yet  farther  back  the  grand  mountain 
line,  with  the  majestic  volcano  of  St.  Salvador 
reposing  massively  against  the  sky — the  delight- 
ful country  paths,  completely  covered  in  by  in- 
tertwined foliage-^-the  pretty  red-roofed  cot- 
tages, built  low  and  solidly  for  fear  of  earth- 
quakes— compose  a picture  oftener  dreamed  of 
than  seen.  Of  earthquakes  it  had  known  sev- 
eral, but  having  always  withstood  their  shocks 
without  material  injury,  the  inhabitants  thought 
of  them  without  uneasiness.  Such  wfas  the  city 
which  ceased  to  exist  in  April,  1854.  When 
the  earthquake  commenced  the  springs  dried 
^p;  and  qjhe  le  |rti|  0ttle,  half  choked  with 


the  dust,  could  not  procure  a drop  of  water. 

The  strongest  walls,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  crum- 
bled to  the  ground.  In  view'  of  this  proof  of  the 
increased  violence  of  earthquakes,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Guatemalans,  who  abandoned  their 
old  capital,  Antigua,  in  1773,  in  consequence  of 
a violent  earthquake,  the  people  of  San  Salvador 
determined  to  choose  a new*  site  fur  the  city  they 
w ere  to  build.  It  would  seem  as  though  nature 
intended  to  efface  all  the  landmarks  of  the  early 
Spanish  settlers. 

Throughout  Central  America  and  Mexico  the 
earth  quaked  all  summer,  doing  more  or  less  in- 
jury in  the  cities.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
the  Southern  Mexican  States,  suffered  consider- 
ably, and  the  inhabitants  spent  a summer  of 
fearful  anxiety.  The  convulsion  apj>cars  to 
have  culminated  in  the  revival  of  activity  in 
the  extinct  volcano  of  Zacana,  in  Guatemala,  on 
12th  January,  1855.  In  a more  romantic  age, 
poets  would  have  feigned  that  the  Spanish  races 
were  being  punished  by  Fate  for  their  ungrate- 
ful misuse  of  the  blessings  of  political  liberty. 

We,  who  hardly  notice  the  slight  vibrations 
w'hich  are  called  earthquakes  in  these  latitudes, 
can  form  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of  the  sensa- 
tions to  which  a Southern  convulsion  of  the  earth 
gives  rise.  Travelers  say  that  nothing  can  be 
compared  to  the  impression  which  the  first  earth- 
quake produces  on  the  mind.  “It  is  not,”  says 
Humboldt,  “the  result  of  a recollection  of  those 
fearful  pictures  of  devastation  presented  to  our 
fancy  by  the  historical  narratives  of  the  past,  but 
is  rather  due  to  the  sudden  revelation  of  the  de- 
lusive nature  of  the  inherent  faith  by  w hich  we 
had  clung  to  a belief  in  the  immobility  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  earth.  We  are  accustomed 
from  early  childhood  to  draw'  a contrast  betweeu 
the  mobility  of  water  and  the  immobility  of  the 
soil  on  which  wc  tread  ; and  this  feeling  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  When, 
therefore,  we  suddenly  feel  the  ground  move 
beneath  us,  a mysterious  and  natural  force, 
with  which  we  are  previously  unacquainted,  is 
revealed  to  us  as  an  active  disturbance  of  sta- 
bility. A moment  destroys  the  illusion  of  a 
whole  life;  our  deceptive  faith  in  the  repose 
of  nature  vanishes,  and  we  feel  transported,  as 
it  were,  into  a realm  of  unknown  destructive 
forces.  Every  sound — the  faintest  motion  in 
the  air — arrests  our  attention,  and  we  no  lon- 
ger trust  the  ground  on  which  we  stand.  Ani- 
mals, especially  dogs  and  swine,  participate  in 
the  same  anxious  disquietude  ; and  even  the 
crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco,  which  arc  at  other 
times  as  dumb  as  our  little  lizards,  leave  the 
trembling  bed  of  the  river,  and  run  with  lood 
cries  into  the  adjoining  forests.” 

The  premonitory  noise  is  peculiarly  terrify- 
ing. In  Mexico  they  call  it  the  “ bravados  y 
U'venos  subterraneos and  at  the  sound  all  na- 
ture trembles  with  fright.  An  observer  in 
Chili  has  left  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  dismay 
caused  by  a severe  shock.  “ A herd  of  several 
hundred  black  cattle  swept  by  from  seaward, 
and  rushed  toward  the  hills  with  horrilile  moiri- 
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ings.  The  horses  also,  goaded  to  madness  by 
insupportable  terrors,  burst  their  bridles  and 
fled  after  the  cattle,  snorting  as  they  went; 
while  their  owners  heeded  not  the  probable 
loss  of  their  property,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  driven  them  half  crazy.  The  bel- 
lowing of  the  cattle  as  they  rushed  through  the 
trees,  the  clattering  of  the  horses*  hoofs  up  the 
hillside,  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  groans 
of  the  men,  and  the  discordant  notes  of  the  wild 
birds,  which  began  to  add  their  sounds  of  terror 
to  the  din,  all  created  a scene  of  horror  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.” 

The  shock  occasionally  produces  fine  moral 
effects  among  the  superstitious  Spaniards.  At 
Caracas,  after  the  earthquake,  “ marriages  were 
contracted  between  persons  who  for  many  years 
had  neglected  to  sanction  their  union  by  sacer- 
dotal blessing.  Children  found  parents  in  per- 
sons who  till  then  had  disavowed  them ; resti- 
tution was  promised  by  individuals  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  theft ; and  families  who 
had  long  been  at  enmity,  were  reconciled  by  the 
common  evil.”  The  lesson  has  been  as  fruit- 
ful of  profit  in  Quito.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal  was  obliged  to  girdle  Lis- 
bon with  gibbets  to  check  the  robberies  which 
followed  the  great  earthquake.  In  Calabria, 
in  1783,  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  that  the 
peasants  fell  to  robbing  with  such  fury  that  they 
did  not  even  wait  till  the  earthquake  had  leveled 
the  houses,  but  rushed  into  the  rooms  in  antici- 
pation of  the  shock,  and  stripped  them  of  their 
contents.  Fear  is,  after  all,  a sorry  teacher. 
When  a ship  strikes  a rock,  some  fall  to  praying, 
certainly,  who  perhaps  never  prayed  before ; but 
full  as  many  make  for  the  spirit-room. 

JIMMY  ROSE. 

A TIME  ago,  no  matter  how  long  precisely, 
I,  an  old  man,  removed  from  the  country 
to  the  city,  having  become  unexpected  heir  to  a 
great  old  house  in  a narrow  street  of  one  of  the 
lower  wards,  once  the  haunt  of  style  and  fash- 
ion, full  of  gay  parlors  and  bridal  chambers; 
but  now,  for  the  most  part,  transformed  into 
counting-rooms  and  warehouses.  . There  bales 
and  boxes  usurp  the  place  of  sofas ; day-books 
and  ledgers  are  spread  where  once  the  delicious 
breakfast  toast  was  buttered.  In  those  old  wards 
the  glorious  old  sofit-warfle  days  are  over. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  old  house  of  mine,  so 
strangely  spared,  some  monument  of  departed 
dayssurvived.  Nor  was  this  the  only  one.  Amidst 
the  warehouse  ranges  some  few  other  dwellings 
likewise  stood.  The  street’s  transmutation  was 
not  yet  complete.  Like  those  old  English  friars 
and  nuns,  long  haunting  the  ruins  of  their  re- 
treats after  they  had  been  dispoiled,  so  some 
few  strange  old  gentlemen  and  ladies  still  lin- 
gered in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  not,  could 
not,  might  not  quit  it.  And  I thought  that 
when,  one  spring,  emerging  from  my  white-blos- 
soming orchard,  my  own  white  hairs  and  white 
ivory-headed  cane  were  added  to  their  loitering 
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census,  that  those  poor  old  souls  insanely  fan- 
cied the  ward  was  looking  up— the  tide  of  fash- 
ion setting  back  again. 

For  many  years  the  old  house  had  been  un- 
occupied by  an  owner ; those  into  whose  hands 
it  from  time  to  time  had  passed  having  let  it 
out  to  various  shifting  tenants;  decayed  oU 
town9-people,  mysterious  recluses,  or  transient, 
ambiguous-looking  foreigners. 

While  from  certain  cheap  furbishings  to  which 
the  exterior  had  been  subjected,  such  as  remov- 
ing a fine  old  pulpit-like  porch  crowning  the 
summit  of  six  lofty  steps,  and  set  off  with  a 
brood-brimmed  sounding-board  overshadowing 
the  whole,  as  well  as  replacing  the  original 
heavy  window-shutters  (each  pierced  with  a 
crescent  in  the  upper  panel  to  admit  an  Oriental 
and  moony  light  into  the  otherwise  shut-up  rooms 
of  a sultry  morning  in  July)  with  frippery  Ve- 
netian blinds ; while,  I repeat,  the  front  of  the 
house  hereby  presented  an  incongruous  aspect, 
as  if  the  graft  of  modernness  had  not  taken  in 
its  ancient  stock ; still,  however  it  might  fare 
without,  w ithin  little  or  nothing  had  been  alter- 
ed. The  cellars  were  full  of  great  grim,  arched 
bins  of  blackened  brick,  looking  like  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Templars,  while  overhead  were  shown 
the  first-floor  timbers,  huge,  square,  and  massive, 
all  red  oak,  and  through  long  eld,  of  a rich  and 
Indian  color.  So  large  were  those  timbers,  and 
so  thickly  ranked,  that  to  walk  in  those  capa- 
cious cellars  was  much  like  walking  along  a 
line-of-battle  ship’s  gun-deck. 

All  the  rooms  in  each  story  remained  just  as 
they  stood  ninety  years  ago,  with  all  their  heavy- 
moulded,  wooden  cornices,  paneled  wainscots, 
and  carved  and  inaccessible  mantles  of  queer 
horticultural  and  zoological  devices.  Dim  with 
longevity,  the  very  covering  of  the  walls  still 
preserved  the  patterns  of  the  times  of  Louis 
XVI.  In  the  largest  parlor  (the  drawing-room, 
my  daughters  called  it,  in  distinction  from  two 
smaller  parlors,  though  I did  not  think  the  dis- 
tinction indispensable)  the  paper  hangings  were 
in  the  most  gaudy  style.  Instantly  we  knew 
such  paper  could  only  have  come  from  Paris 
— genuine  Versailles  paper — the  sort  of  paper 
that  might  have  hung  in  Marie  Antoinette’s 
boudoir.  It  was  of  great  diamond  lozenges, 
divided  by  massive  festoons  of  roses  (onions, 

Biddy  the  girl  said  they  were,  but  my  wife  soon 
changed  Biddy’s  mind  on  thathead);  and  in  those 
lozenges,  one  and  all,  as  in  an  overarbored  gar- 
den-cage, sat  a grand  series  of  gorgeous  illustra- 
tions of  the  natural  history  of  the  most  imposing 
Parisian-looking  birds ; parrots,  macaws,  and 
peacocks,  but  mostly  peacocks.  Real  Prince  Es- 
terhazies  of  birds ; all  rubies,  diamonds,  and 
Orders  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  But,  alas ! the 
north  side  of  this  old  apartment  presented  a 
strange  look;  half  mossy  and  half  mildew; 
something  as  ancient  forest  trees  on  their  north 
sides,  to  which  particular  side  the  moss  most 
clings,  and  where,  they  say,  internal  decay  first 
strikes.  In  short,  the  original  resplendence  of 
the  peacocks  had  been  sadly  ^^l^iedpQn  that 
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north  side  of  the  room,  owing  to  a small  leak 
in  the  eaves,  from  which  the  rain  had  slowly 
trickled  its  way  down  the  wall,  clean  down  to 
the  first  floor.  This  leak  the  irreverent  tenants, 
at  that  period  occupying  the  premises,  did  not 
see  fit  to  stop,  or  rather,  did  not  think  it  worth 
their  while,  seeing  that  they  only  kept  their 
fuel  and  dried  their  clothes  in  the  parlor  of  the 
peacocks.  Hence  many  of  the  once  glowing 
birds  seemed  as  if  they  had  their  princely  plum- 
age  bedraggled  in  a dusty  shower.  Most  mourn- 
fully their  6tarry  trains  were  blurred.  Yet  so 
patiently  and  so  pleasantly,  nay,  here  and  there 
so  mddily  did  they  seem  to  bide  their  bitter 
doom,  so  much  of  real  elegance  still  lingered 
in  their  shapes,  and  so  full,  too,  seemed  they  of 
a sweet  engaging  pensiveness,  meditating  all  day 
long,  for  years  and  years,  among  their  faded  bow- 
ers, that  though  my  family  repeatedly  adjured 
me  (especially  my  wife,  who,  I fear,  was  too 
young  for  me)  to  destroy  the  whole  hen-roost, 
as  Biddy  called  it,  and  cover  the  walls  with  a 
beautiful,  nice,  genteel,  cream-colored  paper, 
despite  all  entreaties,  I could  not  be  prevailed 
upon,  however  submissive  in  other  things. 

But  chiefly  would  I permit  no  violation  of  the 
old  parlor  of  the  peacocks  or  room  of  roses  (I  call 
it  by  both  names),  on  account  of  its  long  associa- 
tion in  my  mind  with  one  of  the  original  propric-* 
tors  of  the  mansion — the  gentle  Jimmy  Rose. 

Poor  Jimmy  Rose ! 

He  was  among  my  earliest  acquaintances. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  he  died  ; and  I and 
two  other  tottering  old  fellows  took  hack,  and 
in  sole  procession  followed  him  to  his  grave. 

Jimmy  was  born  a man  of  moderate  fortune. 
In  his  prime  he  had  an  uncommonly  handsome 
person ; large  and  manly,  with  bright  eyes  of 
blue,  brown  curling  hair,  and  cheeks  that  seem- 
ed painted  with  carmine;  but  it  was  health’s 
genuine  bloom,  deepened  by  the  joy  of  life.  He 
was  by  nature  a great  ladies’  man,  and  like  most 
deep  adorers  of  the  sex,  never  tied  up  his  free- 
dom of  general  worship  by  making  one  willful 
sacrifice  of  himself  at  the  altar. 

Adding  to  his  fortune  by  a large  and  prince- 
ly business,  something  like  that  of  the  great 
Florentine  trader,  Cosmo  the  Magnificent,  he 
was  enabled  to  entertain  on  a grand  scale.  For 
a long  time  his  dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  were 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  given  in  the  party- 
giving  city  of  New  York.  His  uncommon 
cheeriness ; the  splendor  of  his  dress ; his  spark- 
ling w'it ; radiant  chandeliers ; infinite  fund  of 
small-talk;  French  furniture;  glowing  welcomes 
to  his  guests ; his  bounteous  heart  and  board ; 
his  noble  graces  and  his  glorious  wine;  wrhat 
wonder  if  all  these  drew  crow’ds  to  Jimmy’s 
hospitable  abode  ? In  the  winter  assemblies  he 
figured  first  on  the  manager’s  list.  James  Rose, 
Esq.,  too,  was  the  man  to  be  found  foremost  in 
all  presentations  of  plate  to  highly  successful 
actors  at  the  Park,  or  of  swords  and  guns  to 
highly  successful  generals  in  the  field.  Often, 
also,  was  he  chosen  to  present  the  gift  on  ac- 
count of Tiis  gift  <j  f finely  saying  fine  things. 


u Sir,”  said  he,  in  a great  drawing-room  in 

Broadway,  as  he  extended  toward  General  G 

a brace  of  pistols  set  with  turquois.  “ Sir,”  said 
Jimmy  with  a Castilian  flourish  and  a rosy 
smile,  “ there  would  have  been  more  turquois 
here  set,  had  the  names  of  your  glorious  victo- 
ries left  room.” 

Ah,  Jimmy,  Jimmy!  Thou  didst  excel  in 
compliments.  But  it  was  inwrought  with  thy 
inmost  texture  to  be  affluent  in  all  things  which 
give  pleasure.  And  who  shall  reproach  thee 
with  borrowed  wit  on  this . occasion,  though 
borrowed  indeed  it  was  ? Plagiarize  otherwise 
as  they  may,  not  often  are  the  men  of  this 
world  plagiarists  in  praise. 

But  times  changed.  Time,  true  plagiarist  of 
the  seasons. 

Sudden  and  terrible  reverses  in  business  were 
made  mortal  by.  mad  prodigality  on  all  hands. 

When  his  affairs  came  to  be  scrutinized,  it  was 
found  that  Jimmy  could  not  pay  more  than 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  And  yet  in  time 
the  deficiency  might  have  been  made  up — of 
course,  leaving  Jimmy  penniless — had  it  not 
been  that  in  one  wdnter  gale  two  vessels  of  his 
from  China  perished  oft*  Sandy  Hook ; perislicd 
at  the  threshold  of  their  port. 

Jimmy  was  a ruined  man. 

It  was  years  ago.  At  that  period  I resided 
in  the  country,  but  happened  to  be  in  the  city 
on  one  of  my  annual  visits.  It  was  but  four  or 
five  days  since  seeing  Jimmy  at  his  house  the 
centre  of  all  eyes,  and  hearing  him  at  the  close 
of  the  entertainment  toasted  by  a brocaded  lady, 
in  these  well-remembered  words : “ Our  noble 
host;  the  bloom  on  his  cheek,  may  it  last  long 
as  the  bloom  in  his  heart!”  And  they,  the 
sweet  ladies  and  gentlemen  there,  they  drank 
that  toast  so  gayly  and  frankly  off ; and  Jimmy, 
such  a kind,  proud,  grateful  tear  stood  in  his 
honest  eye,  angelically  glancing  round  at  the 
sparkling  faces,  and  equally  sparkling,  and 
equally  feeling,  decanters. 

Ah ! poor,  poor  Jimmy — God  guard  us  all — 
poor  Jimmy  Rose ! 

Well,  it  was  but  four  or  five  days  after  this 
that  I heard  a clap  of  thunder — no,  a clap  of 
bad  news.  I was  crossing  the  Bowling  Green 
in  a snow-storm  not  far  from  Jimmy’s  house  on 
the  Battery,  when  I saw  a gentleman  come  saun- 
tering along,  whom  I remembered  at  Jimmy’s 
table  as  having  been  the  first  to  spring  to  his 
feet  in  eager  response  to  the  lady’s  toast.  Not 
more  brimming  the  wine  in  his  lifted  glass  than 
the  moisture  in  his  eye  on  that  happy  occasion. 

Well,  this  good  gentleman  came  sailing  across 
the  Bowling  'Green,  swinging  a silver-headed 
ratan;  seeing  me,  he' paused,  “Ah,  lad,  that 
wras  rare  wine  Jimmy  gave  us  the  other  night. 

Sha’n’t  get  any  more,  though.  Heard  the  news  ? 
Jimmy’s  burst.  Clean  smash,  I assure  you. 

Come  along  down  to  the  Coffee-house  and  I’ll 
tell  you  more.  And  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  arrange 
over  a bottle  of  claret  for  a sleighing  party  to 
Cato’s  to-night.  Come  along.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  I,  “ I — I — I am  engaged.” 
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Straight  as  an  arrow  I went  to  Jimmy’s. 
Upon  inquiring  for  him,  the  man  at  the  door 
told  me  that  his  master  was  not  in ; nor  did  he 
know  where  he  was ; nor  had  his  master  been 
in  the  house  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Walking  up  Broadway  again,  I questioned 
passing  acquaintances;  but  though  each  man 
verified  the  report,  no  man  could  tell  where 
Jimmy  was,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care,  until 
I encountered  a merchant,  who  hinted  that  prob- 
ably Jimmy,  having  scraped  up  from  the  wreck  a 
snug  lump  of  coin,  had  prudently  betaken  him- 
self off  to  parts  unknown.  The  next  man  I 
saw,  a great  nabob  he  was  too,  foamed  at  the 
mouth  when  I mentioned  Jimmy's  name.  “ Ras- 
cal ; regular  scamp,  Sir,  is  Jimmy  Rose ! But 
there  are  keen  fellows  after  him.”  I afterward 
heard  that  this  indignant  gentleman  had  lost 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  indirectly  through  Jimmy's  failure.  And 
yet  I dare  say  the  share  of  the  dinners  he  had 
eaten  at  Jimmy's  might  more  than  have  balanced 
that  sum,  considering  that  he  was  something  of 
a wine-bibber,  and  such  wines  as  Jimmy  im- 
ported cost  a plum  or  two.  Indeed,  now  that  I 
bethink  me,  I recall  how  I had  more  than  once 
observed  this  same  middle-aged  gentleman,  and 
how  that  toward  the  close  of  one  of  Jimmy's 
dinners  he  would  sit  at  the  table  pretending  to 
be  earnestly  talking  with  beaming  Jimmy,  but 
all  the  while,  with  a half  furtive  sort  of  tremu- 
lous eagerness  and  hastiness,  pour  down  glass 
after  glass  of  noble  wine,  as  if  now,  while  Jim- 
my's bounteous  sun  was  at  meridian,  was  the 
time  to  make  his  selfish  hay. 

At  last  I met  a person  famed  for  his  peculiar 
knowledge  of  whatever  was  secret  or  withdrawn 
in  the  histories  and  habits  of  noted  people. 
When  I inquired  of  this  person  where  Jimmy 
could  possibly  be,  he  took  me  close  to  Trinity 
Church  rail,  out  of  the  jostling  of  the  crowd, 
and  whispered  me,  that  Jimmy  had  the  evening 
before  entered  an  eld  house  of  his  (Jimmy's), 

in  C Street,  which  old  house  had  been  for  a 

time  untenanted.  The  inference  seemed  to  be 
that  perhaps  Jimmy  might  be  lurking  there 
now.  So  getting  the  precise  locality,  I bent 
my  steps  in  that  direction,  and  at  last  halted 
before  the  house  containing  the  room  of  roses. 
The  shutters  were  closed,  and  cobwebs  were 
spun  in  their  crescents.  The  whole  place  had 
a dreary,  deserted  air.  The  snow  lay  unswept, 
drifted  in  one  billowy  heap  against  the  porch, 
no  footprint  tracking  it.  Whoever  was  within, 
surely  that  lonely  man  was  an  abandoned  one. 
Few  or  no  people  were  in  the  street;  for  even 
at  that  period  the  fashion  of  the  street  had  de- 
parted from  it,  while  trade  had  not  as  yet  occu- 
pied what  its  rival  had  renounced. 

Looking  up  and  down  the  sidewalk  a mo- 
ment, I softly  knocked  at  the  door.  No  re- 
sponse. I knocked  again,  and  louder.  No 
one  came.  I knocked  and  rung  both;  still 
without  effect.  In  despair  I was  going  to  quit 
the  spot,  nyhen,  as  a last  resource,  I gave  a pro- 
longed^uif(S|m&  ^tj^ihy  utmost  strength,  upon 


the  heavy  knocker,  and  then  again  stood  still ; 
while  from  various  strange  old  windows  up  and 
down  the  street,  various  strange  old  heads  were 
thrust  out  in  wonder  at  so  clamorous  a stranger. 

As  if  now  frightened  from  its  silence,  a hollow, 
husky  voice  addressed  me  through  the  keyhole. 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  it  said. 

“ A friend.” 

“Then  shall  you  not  come  in,”  replied  the 
voice,  more  hollowly  than  before. 

“Great  Heaven!  this  is  not  Jimmy  Rose?” 
thought  I,  starting.  This  is  the  wrong  house. 

I have  been  misdirected.  But  still,  to  make  all 
sure,  I spoke  again. 

“ Is  James  Rose  within  there  ?” 

No  reply. 

Once  more  I spoke : 

“lam  William  Ford;  let  me  in.” 

“Oh,  I can  not,  I can  not!  I am  afraid  of 
every  one.” 

It  was  Jimmy  Rosel 

“Let  me  in,  Rose;  let  me  in,  man.  I am 
your  friend.” 

“ I will  not.  I can  trust  no  man  now.” 

“ Let  me  in,  Rose ; trust  at  least  one,  in  me.” 

“ Quit  the  spot,  or — ” 

With  that  I heard  a rattling  against  the  huge 
lock,  not  made  by  any  key,  as  if  some  small 
tube  were  being  thrust  into  the  keyhole.  Hor- 
rified, I fled  fast  as  feet  could  carry  me. 

I was  a young  man  then,  and  Jimmy  was  not 
more  than  forty.  It  was  five-and-twenty  years 
ere  I saw  him  again.  And  what  a change. 

He  whom  I expected  to  behold — if  behold  at 
all — dry,  shrunken,  meagre,  cadaverously  fierce 
with  misery  and  misanthropy — amazement  I the 
old  Persian  roses  bloomed  in  his  cheeks.  And 
yet  poor  as  any  rat ; poor  in4he  last  dregs  of  pov- 
erty ; a pauper  beyond  alms-house  pauperism ; a 
promenading  pauper  in  a thin,  thread-bare,  care- 
ful coat ; a pauper  with  wealth  of  polished  words ; 
a courteous,  smiling,  shivering  gentleman. 

Ah,  poor,  poor  Jimmy — God  guard  us  all — 
poor  Jimmy  Rose ! 

Though  at  the  first  onset  of  his  calamity, 
when  creditors,  once  fast  friends,  pursued  him 
as  carrion  for  jails ; though  then,  to  avoid  their 
hunt,  as  well  as  the  human  eye,  he  had  gone 
and  denned  in  the  old  abandoned  house ; and 
there,  in  his  loneliness,  had  been  driven  half  mad, 
yet  time  and  tide  had  soothed  him  down  to  san- 
ity. Perhaps  at  bottom  Jimmy  was  too  thor- 
oughly good  and  kind  to  be  made  from  any  cause 
a man-hater.  And  doubtless  it  at  last  seemed 
irreligious  to  Jimmy  even  to  shun  mankind. 

Sometimes  sweet  sense  of  duty  will  entice 
one  to  bitter  doom.  For  what  could  be  more 
bitter  than  now,  in  abject  need,  to  be  seen  of 
those — nay,  crawl  and  visit  them  in  an  humble 
sort,  and  be  tolerated  as  an  old  eccentric,  wan- 
dering in  their  parlors — who  once  had  known 
him  richest  of  the  rich,  and  gayest  of  the  gay? 

Yet  this  Jimmy  did.  Without  rudely  breaking 
him  right  down  to  it,  fate  slowly  bent  him  more 
and  more  to  the  lowest  deep.  From  an  un- 
known quarter  he  received  an  income'  of  some 
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seventy  dollars,  more  or  less.  The  principal  he 
would  never  touch,  but,  by  various  modes  of 
eking  it  out,  managed  to  live  on  the  interest. 
He  lived  in  an  attic,  where  he  supplied  himself 
with  food.  He  took  but  one  regular  repast  a 
day — meal  and  milk — and  nothing  more,  un- 
less procured  at  others*  tables.  Often  about  the 
tea-hour  he  would  drop  in  upon  some  old  ac- 
quaintance, clad  in  his  neat,  forlorn  frock  coat, 
with  worn  velvet  sewed  upon  the  edges  of  the 
cuffs,  and  a similar  device  upon  the  hems  of  his 
pantaloons,  to  hide  that  dire  look  of  having  been 
grated  off  by  rats.  On  Sunday  he  made  a point 
of  always  dining  at  some  fine  house  or  other. 

It  is  evident  that  no  man  could  with  im- 
punity be  allowed  to  lead  this  life  unless  re- 
garded as  one  who,  free  from  vice,  was  by  for- 
tune brought  so  low  that  the  plummet  of  pity 
alone  could  reach  him.  Not  much  merit  re- 
dounded to  his  entertainers  because  they  did 
not  thrust  the  starving  gentleman  forth  when 
he  came  for  his  poor  alms  of  tea  and  toast. 
Some  merit  had  been  theirs  had  they  clubbed 
together  and  provided  him,  at  small  cost  enough, 
with  a sufficient  income  to  make  him,  in  point 
of  necessaries,  independent  of  the  daily  dole  of 
charity;  charity  not  sent  to  him  either,  but 
charity  for  which  he  had  to  trudge  round  to 
their  doors. 

But  the  most  touching  thing  of  all  were  those 
roses  in  his  cheeks;  those  ruddy  roses  in  his 
nipping  winter.  How  they  bloomed ; whether 
meal  and  milk,  and  tea  and  toast  could  keep 
them  nourishing;  whether  now  he  painted  them ; 
by  what  strange  magic  they  were  made  to  blos- 
som so ; no  son  of  man  might  tell.  But  there 
they  bloomed.  And  besides  the  roses,  Jimmy 
was  rich  in  smiles.*  He  smiled  ever.  The 
lordly  door  which  received  him  to  his  eleemosy- 
nary teas,  knew  no  such  smiling  guest  as  Jimmy. 
In  his  prosperous  days  the  smile  of  Jimmy  was 
famous  far  and  wide.  It  should  have  been 
trebly  famous  now. 

Wherever  he  went  to  tea,  he  had  all  of  the 
news  of  the  town  to  tell.  By  frequenting  the 
reading-rooms,  as  one  privileged  through  harm- 
lessness,  he  kept  himself  informed  of  European 
affairs  and  the  last  literature,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. And  of  this,  when  encouragement  was 
given,  he  would  largely  talk.  But  encourage- 
ment was  not  always  given.  At  certain  houses, 
and  not  a few,  Jimmy  would  drop  in  about  ten 
minutes  before  the  tea-hour,  and  diop  out  again 
about  ten  minutes  after  it ; well  knowing  that 
his  further  presence  was  not  indispensable  to 
the  contentment  or  felicity  of  his  host. 

How  forlorn  it  was  to  see  him  so  heartily 
drinking  the  generous  tea,  cup  after  cup,  and 
eating  the  flavorous  bread  and  butter,  piece 
after  piece,  when,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour  with  the  rest,  and  the  abundance 
of  that  one  grand  meal  with  them,  no  one  be- 
sides Jimmy  touched  the  bread  and  butter,  or 
exceeded  a single  cup  of  Souchong.  And 
knowing  all  this  very  well,  poor  Jimmv  would 
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by  striving  hard  to  cany  on  a sprightly  conver- 
sation with  his  hostess,  and  throwing  in  the 
cage  rest  mouthfuls  with  a sort  of  absent-minded 
air,  as  if  he  ate  merely  for  custom‘s  soke,  and 
not  starvation’s. 

Poor,  poor  Jimmy — God  guard  ns  all — poor 
Jimmy  Rose ! 

Neither  did  Jimmy  give  up  his  courtly  ways. 
Whenever  there  were  ladies  at  the  table,  sure 
were  they  of  some  fine  word ; though,  indeed, 
toward  the  close  of  Jimmy’s  life,  the  young 
ladies  rather  thought  his  compliments  some- 
what musty,  smacking  of  cocked  hats  and  small 
clothes — nay,  of  old  pawnbrokers’  shoulder-lace 
and  sword  belts.  For  there  still  lingered  in 
Jimmy’s  address  a subdued  sort  of  martial  air; 
he  having  in  his  palmy  days  been,  among  other 
things,  a general  of  the  State  militia.  There 
seems  a fatality  in  these  militia  generalships. 

Alas ! I can  recall  more  than  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen who  from  militia  generals  became  pau- 
pers. I am  afraid  to  think  why  this  is  so.  R 
it  that  this  military  learning  in  a man  of  an  un- 
military heart — that  is,  a gentle,  peaceable  heart 
— is  an  indication  of  some  weak  love  of  vain 
display  ? But  ten  to  one  it  is  not  so.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  unhandsome,  if  not  unchristian,  in 
the  happy,  too  much  to  moralize  on  those  who 
are  not  so. 

So  numerous  were  the  houses  that  Jimmy 
visited,  or  so  cautious  was  he  in  timing  his  less 
welcome  calls,  that  at  certain  mansions  he  only 
dropped  in  about  once  a year  or  so.  And  annu- 
ally upon  seeing  at  that  house  the  blooming 
Miss  Frances  or  Miss  Arabella,  he  would  pro- 
foundly bow  in  his  forlorn  old  coat,  and  with 
his  soft,  white  hand  take  hers  in  gallant  wise, 
saying,  “ Ah*  Miss  Arabella,  these  jewels  here 
are*  bright  upon  these  fingers;  but  brighter 
would  they  look  were  it  not  for  those  still 
brighter  diamonds  of  your  eyes  1” 

Though  in  thy  own  need  thou  hadst  no  pence 
to  give  the  poor,  thou,  Jimmy,  still  hadst  alms 
to  give  the  rich.  For  not  the  beggar  chattering 
at  the  comer  pines  more  alter  bread  than  the 
vain  heart  after  compliment.  The  rich  in  their 
craving  glut,  as  the  poor  in  their  craving  want, 
we  have  with  us  always.  So,  I suppose,  thought 
Jimmy  Rose. 

But  all  women  are  not  vain,  or  if  a little  grain 
that  way  inclined,  more  than  redeem  it  all  with 
goodness.  Such  was  the  sweet  girl  that  closed 
poor  Jimmy's  eyes.  The  only  daughter  of  an 
opulent  alderman,  she  knew  Jimmy  well,  and 
saw  to  him  in  his  declining  days.  During  his 
last  sickness,  with  her  own  hands  she  carried 
him  jellies  and  blanc-mange ; made  tea  for  him 
in  his  attic,  and  turned  the  poor  old  gentleman 
in  his  bed.  And  well  hadst  thou  deserved  it, 
Jimmy,  at  that  fair  creature’s  hands;  well 
merited  to  have  thy  old  eyes  closed  by  woman’s 
fairy  fingers,  who  through  life,  in  riches  and  in 
poverty,  was  still  woman's  sworn  champion  and 
devotee. 

I hardly  know  that  I should  mention  here  one 
little  incident  connected  with  this  young  k<ly’s 
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ministrations,  and  poor  Jimmy’s  reception  of 
them.  But  it  is  harm  to  neither ; I will  tell  it. 

Chancing  to  be  in  town,  and  hearing  of 
Jimmy’s  illness,  I went  to  see  him.  And  there 
in  his  lone  attic  I found  the  lovely  ministrant. 
Withdrawing  upon  seeing  another  visitor,  she 
left  me  alone  with  him.  She  had  brought  some 
little  delicacies,  and  also  several  books,  of  such  a 
sort  as  are  sent  by  serious-minded  well-wishers 
to  invalids  in  a serious  crisis.  Now  whether  it 
was  repugnance  at  being  considered  next  door 
to  death,  or  whether  it  was  but  the  natural 
peevishness  brought  on  by  the  general  misery 
of  his  state ; however  it  was,  as  the  gentle  girl 
withdrew,  Jimmy,  with  what  small  remains  of 
strength  were  his,  pitched  the  books  into  the 
furthest  comer,  murmuring,  “Why  will  she 
bring  me  this  sad  old  stuff  ? Does  she  take  me 
for  a pauper?  Thinks  she  to  salve  a gentle- 
man’s heart  with  Poor  Man’s  Plaster?” 

Poor,  poor  Jimmy — God  guard  us  all — poor 
Jimmy  Rose !” 

Well,  well,  I am  an  old  man,  and  I suppose 
these  tears  I drop  arc  dribblets  from  my  dotage. 
But  Heaven  be  praised,  Jimmy  needs  no  man’s 
pity  now. 

Jimmy  Rose  is  dead ! 

Meantime,  as  I sit  within  the  parlor  of  the 
peacocks — that  chamber  from  which  his  husky 
voice  had  come  ere  threatening  me  with  the 
pistol — I still  must  meditate  upon  his  strange 
example,  whereof  the  marvel  is,  how  after  that 
gay,  dashing,  nobleman’s  career,  he  could  be 
content  to  crawl  through  life,  and  peep  about 
among  the  marbles  and  mahoganies  for  contu- 
melious tea  and  toast,  where  once  like  a very 
Warwick  he  had  feasted  the  huzzaing  world 
with  Burgundy  and  venison. 

And  every  time  I look  at  the  wilted  resplen- 
dence of  those  proud  peacocks  on  the  wall,  I 
bethink  me  of  the  withering  change  in  Jimmy’s 
once  resplendent  pride  of  state.  But  still  again, 
every  time  I gaze  upon  those  festoons  of  per- 
petual roses,  mid  which  the  faded  peacocks 
hang,  I bethink  me  of  those  undying  roses 
which  bloomed  in  ruined  Jimmy’s  cheek. 

Transplanted  to  another  soil,  all  the  unkind 
past  forgot,  God  grant  that  Jimmy’s  roses  may 
immortally  survive! 

THE  POT  OF  TULIPS. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  years  ago  I went  to  spend 
the  summer  at  an  old  Dutch  villa  which  then 
lifted  its  head  from  the  wild  country  that,  in 
present  days,  has  been  tamed  down  into  a site 
for  a Crystal  Palace.  Madison  Square  was 
then  a wilderness  of  fields  and  scrub  oak,  here 
and  there  diversified  with  some  tall  and  stately 
elm.  Worthy  citizens  who  could  afford  two 
establishments  rusticated  in  tho  groves  that 
then  flourished  where  ranks  of  brown  -stone 
porticoes  now  form  the  landscape ; and  the  lo- 
cality of  Fortieth  Street,  where  my  summer 
palace  stood,  was  justly  looked  upon  as  at  an 
enterprising  distance  from  the  city. 

I desire  to  live  in  this 


house  ever  since  I can  remember.  I had  often 
seen  it  when  a boy,  and  its  cool  verandas  and 
quaint  garden  seemed,  whenever  I passed,  to  at- 
tract me  irresistibly.  In  after  years,  when  I 
grew  up  to  man’s  estate,  I was  not  sorry,  there- 
fore, when  one  summer,  fatigued  with  the  la- 
bors of  my  business,  I beheld  a notice  in  the 
papers  intimating  that  it  was  to  be  let  furnished. 
I hastened  to  my  dear  friend,  Jasper  Jove,  paint- 
ed the  delights  of  this  rural  retreat  in  the  most 
glowing  colors,  easily  obtained  his  assent  to 
share  the  enjoyments  and  the  expense  with  me, 
and  in  a month  afterward  we  were  taking  our 
ease  in  this  new  paradise. 

Independent  of  early  associations  other  in- 
terests attached  me  to  this  house.  It  was  some- 
what historical,  and  had  given  shelter  to  George 
Washington  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  city.  FurthcYmore,  I knew  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  to  whom  it  had  originally 
belonged.  Their  history  was  strange  and  mourn- 
ful, and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  their  individual- 
ity was  somehow  shared  by  tho  edifice.  It  had 
been  built  by  a Mr.  Van  Koeren,  a gentleman 
of  Holland,  tho  younger  son  of  a rich  mercan- 
tile firm  in  the  Hague,  who  had  emigrated  to 
this  countiy  in  order  to  establish  a branch  of  his 
father's  business  in  New  York,  which  even  thon 
gave  indications  of  the  prosperity  it  has  since 
reached  with  such  marvelous  rapidity.  lie  had 
brought  with  him  a fair  young  Belgian  wife; 
a loving  girl — if  I may  believe  her  portrait — 
with  soft  brown  eyes,  chestnut  hair,  and  a deep, 
placid  contentment  spreading  over  her  fresh 
and  innocent  features.  Her  son,  Alain  Van 
Koeren,  had  her  picture  — an  old  miniature 
in  a red  gold  frame — as  well  as  that  of  his  fa- 
ther; and  in  truth,  when  looking  on  tho  two, 
one  could  not  conceive  a greater  contrast  than 
must  have  existed  between  husband  and  wife. 
Mr.  Van  Koeren  must  have  been  a man  of  ter- 
rible will  and  gloomy  temperament.  His  face 
— in  the  picture — is  dark  and  austere,  his  eyes 
deep-sunken,  and  burning  as  if  with  a slow, 
inward  fire.  The  lips  ore  thin  and  compressed, 
with  much  determination  of  purpose ; and  his 
chin,  boldly  salient,  is  brimful  of  power  and  res- 
olution. When  first  I saw  those  two  pictures  I 
sighed  inwardly,  and  thought,  “Poor child!  you 
must  often  have  sighed  for  the  sunny  meadows 
of  Brussels,  in  tho  long  gloomy  nights  spent  in 
the  company  of  that  terrible  man !” 

I was  not  far  wrong,  as  I afterward  discov- 
ered. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Koeren  were  very 
unhappy.  Jealousy  was  his  monomania,  and 
he  had  scarcely  been  married  before  his  girl- 
wife  began  to  feel  the  oppression  of  a gloomy 
and  ceaseless  tyranny.  Every  man  under  fifty, 
whoso  hair  was  not  white  and  whose  form  was 
erect,  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  this  Dutch 
Bluebeard.  Not  that  he  was  vulgarly  jealous. 
He  did  not  frown  at  his  wife  l>eforc  strangers, 
or  attack  her  with  reproaches  in  the  midst  of 
her  festivities.  He  was  too  well-bred  a man 
to  bare  his  private  woes  to  the  wrld.  But  at 
night,  when  the  guests 
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dull  light  of  the  quaint  old  Flemish  lamps  but 
half-illuminated  the  nuptial  chamber,  then  it 
was  that  with  monotonous  invective  Mr.  Yan 
Koeren  crushed  his  wife.  And  Marie,  weep- 
ing and  silent,  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
listening  to  the  cold  trenchant  irony  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  would 
now  and  then  stop  in  his  walk  to  gaze  with  his 
burning  eyes  upon  the  pallid  face  of  bis  victim. 
Even  the  evidences  that  Marie  gave  of  becom- 
ing a mother  did  not  check  him.  He  saw  in 
that  coming  event  that  most  husbands  anti- 
cipate with  mingled  joy  and  fear,,  only  an 
approaching  incarnation  of  his  dishonor.  He 
w atched  with  a horrible  refinement  of  suspicion 
for  the  arrival  of  that  being  in  whose  features 
he  madly  believed  he  would  but  too  surely  trace 
the  evidences  of  his  wife’s  crime. 

Whether  it  was  that  these  ceaseless  attacks 
wore  out  her  strength,  or  that  Providence  wished 
to  add  another  chastening  misery  to  her  burden 
of  woe,  I dare  not  speculate ; but  it  is  certain 
that  one  luckless  night  Mr.  Yan  Koeren  learned 
with  fuiy  that  he  had  become  a father  two 
months  before  the  allotted  time.  During  his 
first  paroxysm  of  rage  on  the  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence which  seemed  to  confirm  all  his  pre- 
vious suspicions,  it  was,  I believe,  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  prevented  from  slaying  both 
the  innocent  causes  of  his  resentment.  The 
caution  of  his  race  and  the  presence  of  the  phy- 
sicians induced  him,  however,  to  put  a curb 
upon  his  furious  will  until  reflection  suggested 
quite  as  criminal,  if  not  as  dangerous  a ven- 
geance. As  soon  os  his  poor  wife  had  recov- 
ered from  her  illness,  unnaturally  prolonged  by 
the  delicacy  of  constitution  induced  by  previous 
mental  suffering,  she  was  astonished  to  find,  in- 
stead of  increasing  his  persecutions,  that  her 
husband  had  changed  his  tactics  and  treated 
her  with  studied  neglect.  He  rarely  spoke  to 
her  except  on  occasions  when  the  decencies  of 
society  demanded  that  he  should  address  her. 
He  avoided  her  presence,  and  no  longer  inhab- 
ited the  same  apartment.  He  seemed,  in  short, 
to  strive  as  much  as  possible  to  forget  her  ex- 
istence. But  if  she  did  not  suffer  from  personal 
ill-treatment  it  was  because  a punishment  more 
acute  was  in  store  for  her.  If  Mr.  Van  Koeren 
had  chosen  to  affect  to  consider  her  beneath  his 
vengeance,  it  was  because  his  hate  had  taken 
another  direction,  and  seemed  to  have  derived 
increased  intensity  from  the  alteration.  It  was 
upon  the  unhappy  boy,  the  cause  of  all  this 
misery,  that  the  father  lavished  a terrible  ha- 
tred. Mr.  Van  Koeren  seemed  determined, 
that  if  this  child  sprang  from  other  loins  than 
his,  tliat  the  mournful  destiny  which  he  forced 
upon  him  would  amply  avenge  his  own  exist- 
ence and  the  infidelity  of  his  mother.  While 
the  child  was  an  infant  his  plan  seemed  to  have 
been  formed.  Ignorance  and  neglect  were  the 
two  deadly  influences  with  which  he  sought  to 
assassinate  the  moral  nature  of  this  boy;  and 
his  terrible  campaign  against  the  virtue  of  his 
□ UP>  can*ted  into  exe- 


cution with  the  most  consummate  generalship. 

He  gave  him  money,  but  debarred  him  from 
education.  He  allowed  him  liberty  of  action, 
but  withheld  advice.  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
mother,  who  foresaw  the  frightful  consequences 
of  such  a training,  sought  in  secret  by  every 
means  in  her  power  to  nullify  her  husband’s 
attempts.  She  strove  in  vain  to  seduce  her 
son  into  an  ambition  to  be  educated.  She  be- 
held with  horror  all  her  agonized  efforts  frus- 
trated, and  saw  her  son,  and  only  child,  be- 
coming, even  in  his  youth,  a drunkard  and  a 
libertine.  In  the  end  it  proved  too  much  for 
her  strength ; she  sickened,  and  went  home  to 
her  sunny  Belgian  plains.  There  she  lingered 
for  a few  months  in  a calm  but  rapid  decay, 
whose  calmness  was  broken  but  by  the  one 
grief ; until  one  autumn  day,  when  the  leaves 
were  falling  from  the  limes,  she  made  a little 
prayer  for  her  son  to  the  Good  God,  and  died. 

Vain  orison ! Spendthrift,  gamester,  libertine, 
and  drunkard  by  turns,  Alain  Van  Koeren’s 
earthly  destiny  was  unchangeable.  The  fa- 
ther, who  should  have  been  his  guide,  looked 
on  each  fresh  depravity  of  his  son’s  with  a spe- 
cies of  grim  delight.  Even  the  death  of  his 
wronged  wife  had  no  effect  upon  his  fatal  pur- 
pose. He  still  permitted  the  young  man  to 
run  blindly  to  destruction  by  the  course  into 
which  he  himself  had  led  him. 

As  years  rolled  by,  and  Mr.  Van  Koeren  him- 
self approached  to  that  time  of  life  when  he 
might  soon  expect  to  follow  his  persecuted  wife, 
he  relieved  himself  of  the  hateful  presence  of 
his  son  altogether.  Even  the  link  of  a system- 
atic vengeance,  which  had  hitherto  united  them, 
was  severed,  and  Alain  was  cast  adrift  without 
either  money  or  principle.  The  occasion  of 
this  final  separation  between  father  and  son 
was  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  a girl  of 
humble,  though  honest  extraction.  Tins  was  a 
good  excuse  for  the  remorseless  Van  Koeren, 
so  he  availed  himself  of  it  by  turning  his  son 
out  of  doors.  From  that  time  forth  they  never 
met.  Alain  lived  a life  of  meagre  dissipation, 
and  soon  died,  leaving  behind  him  one  child,  a 
daughter.  By  a coincidence  natural  enough, 

Mr.  Van  Koeren’s  death  followed  his  son’s  al- 
most imxftediately.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
sternly.  But  those  who  were  around  his  conch 
in  his  last  moments,  mentioned  some  singular 
facts  connected  with  the  manner  of  his  death. 

A few  moments  before  he  expired  he  raised 
himself  in  the  bed,  and  seemed  as  if  conversing 
with  some  person  invisible  to  the  spectators. 

His  lips  moved  as  if  in  speech,  and  immediate- 
ly afterward  he  sank  bade,  bathed  in  a flood  of 
tears.  “Wrong!  wrong!”  he  was  heard  to 
mutter,  feebly;  then  he  implored  passionately 
the  forgiveness  of  some  one  who  he  said  was 
present.  The  death  struggle  ensued  almost  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  midst  of  his  agony  he 
seemed  wrestling  for  speech.  All  that  could 
be  heard,  however,  were  a few  broken  words. 

“ I was  wrong.  My — unfounded — For  God's 
sake  look  in — You  will  find — Having  ut- 
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tered  these  fragmentary  sentences,  he  Beemed 
to  feel  that  the  power  of  speech  had  passed  away 
forever.  He  fixed  his  eyes  piteously  on  those 
around  him,  and,  with  a great  sigh  of  grief,  ex- 
pired. I gathered  these  facts  from  his  grand- 
daughter, and  Alain’s  daughter,  Alice  Van  Koe- 
ren,  who  had  been  summoned  by  some  friend 
to  her  grandfather’s  dying  couch  when  it  was 
too  late.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  seen 
him,  and  then  she  saw  him  die. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Van  Koeren’s  death  were 
nine  days  wonder  to  all  the  merchants  in  New 
York.  Beyond  a small  sum.  in  the  bank,  and 
the  house  in  which  he  lived,  which  was  mort- 
gaged for  its  full  value,  Mr.  Yan  Koeren  had 
died  a pauper  I To  those  who  knew  him,  and 
knew  his  affairs,  this  seemed  inexplicable.  Five 
or  six  years  before  his  death  he  had  retired  from 
business  with  a fortune  of  over  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  had  lived  quietly  since  then ; 
was  known  not  to  have  speculated,  and  could 
not  have  gambled.  The  question  then  was, 
where  had  his  wealth  vanished  to?  Search 
was  made  in  every  secretary,  in  every  bureau, 
for  some  document  which  might  throw  a light 
on  the  mysterious  distribution  that  he  had  made 
of  his  property.  None  were  found.  Neither 
will,  nor  certificates  of  stock,  nor  title  deeds, 
nor  bank  accounts,  were  any  where  discernible. 
Inquiries  were  made  at  the  offices  of  companies 
in  which  Mr.  Yan  Koeren  was  known  to  be 
largely  interested;  he  had  sold  out  his  stock 
years  ago.  Beal  estate  that  had  been  believed 
to  be  his,  was  found,  on  investigation,  to  have 
passed  into  other  hands.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  for  some  years  past  Mr.  Van 
Koeren  had  been  steadily  converting  all  his  im- 
mense property  into  money,  and  what  he  had 
done  with  that  money  no  one  knew.  Alice  Van 
Koeren  and  her  mother,  who  at  the  old  gentle- 
man’s death  were  at  first  looked  on  as  million- 
aires, discovered,  when  all  was  over,  that  they 
were  no  better  off  than  before.  It  was  evident 
that  the  old  man,  determined  that  one  who, 
though  bearing  his  name,  he  believed  not  to  be 
of  his  blood,  should  never  inherit  his  wealth,  or 
any  share  of  it,  had  made  away  with  his  fortune 
before  his  death  — a posthumous  vengeance, 
which  was  the  only  one  by  which  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  inheritance, 
could  be  successfully  evaded. 

I took  a peculiar  interest  in  the  case,  and 
even  helped  to  make  some  researches  after  the 
lost  property,  not  so  much,  I confess,  from  a 
spirit  of  general  philanthropy,  as  from  certain 
feelings  which  I experienced  toward  Alice  Van 
Koeren,  the  heir  to  this  invisible  estate.  I had 
long  known  both  her  and  her  mother  when  they 
were  living  in  an  honest  poverty,  and  earning 
a scanty  subsistence  by  their  own  labor;  Mrs. 
Van  Koeren  working  as  an  embroideress,  and 
Alice  turning  to  account,  as  a preparatory  gov- 
erness, the  education  which  her  good  mother, 
spite  of  her  limited  means,  had  bestowed  on  her. 

In  a.fqw  words,  then,  I loved  Alice  Van  Koe- 
ren, ami  wat  i‘ ned  to  make  her  my  wife, 


as  soon  as  my  means  would  allow  me  to  sup- 
port a fitting  establishment.  My  passion  had 
never  been  declared.  I was  content  for  the 
time  with  the  secret  consciousness  of  my  own 
love,  and  the  no  less  grateful  certainty  that 
Alice  returned  it,  all  unnttered  as  it  was.  I 
had,  therefore,  a double  interest  in  passing  the 
summer  at  the  old  Dutch  villa,  for  I felt  it  to  be 
connected  somehow  with  Alice,  and  I could  not 
forget  the  singular  desire  to  inhabit  it  which  I 
had  so  often  experienced  as  a boy. 

It  was  a lovely  day  in  June  when  Jasper 
Joye  and  myself  took  up  our  abode  in  our  new 
residence,  and  as  we  smoked  our  cigars  on  the 
piazza  in  the  evening,  we  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
the  unalloyed  pleasure  with  which  a townsman 
breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  country. 

The  house  and  grounds  had  a quaint  sort  of 
beauty  that  to  me  were  eminently  pleasing. 
Landscape  gardening,  in  the  modem  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  was  then  almost  unknown  in 
this  country,  and  the  “laying  out”  of  the  gar- 
den that  surrounded  our  new  home  would  doubt- 
less have  shocked  Mr.  Loudon,  the  late  Mr. 
Downing,  or  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder.  It  was 
formal  and  artificial  to  the  last  degree.  The 
beds  were  cut  into  long  parallelograms,  rigid 
and  severe  of  aspect,  and  edged  with  prim  rows 
of  stiff,  dwarf  box.  The  walks,  of  course,  cross- 
ed always  at  right  angles,  and  the  laurel  and 
cypress  trees  that  grew  here  and  there  were 
clipped  into  cones,  and  spheres,  and  rhomboids. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  my  friend  and  I hired 
the  house  some  years  of  neglect  had  restored 
to  this  formal  garden  somewhat  of  the  ragged- 
ness of  nature.  The  box  edgings  were  rank 
and  wild.  The  clipped  trees,  forgetful  of  geo- 
metric propriety,  flourished  off  into  unauthor- 
ized boughs  and  rebel  offshoots.  The  walks 
were  green  with  moss,  and  the  beds  of  Dutch 
tulips,  which  had  been  planted  in  the  $hape  of 
certain  gorgeous  birds,  whose  colors  were  rep- 
resented by  masses  of  blossoms,  each  of  a single 
hue,  had  transgressed  their  limits,  and  the  pur- 
ple of  a parrot’s  wings  might  have  been  seen 
running  recklessly  into  the  crimson  of  his  head ; 
while  as  bulbs,  however  well-bred,  will  create 
other  bulbs,  the  flower-birds  of  this  queer  old 
Dutch  garden  became  in  time  abominably  dis- 
torted in  shape.  Flamingoes  with  humps ; gold- 
en pheasants  with  legs  prcternaturally  elon- 
gated ; macaws  afflicted  with  an  attack  of  hydro- 
cephalus, each  species  of  deformity  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  rapidity  with  w'hich  the  roots 
had  spread  in  some  particular  direction.  Still, 
this  strange  mixture  of  raggedness  and  formal- 
ity— this  conglomerate  of  nature  and  art,  had 
its  charms.  It  w'as  pleasant  to  watch  the  strug- 
gle, as  it  were,  between  the  opposing  elements, 
and  to  see  nature  triumphing  by  degrees  in  ev- 
ery direction. 

Then  the  house  itself  was  pleasant  and  com- 
modious. Rooms  that,  though  not  lofty,  wrerc 
spacious.  Wide  windows  and  cool  piazzas  ex- 
tending over  the  four  sides  of  the  building;  and 
a collection  of  quaint  old  carved  furniture,  some 
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of  which,  from  its  elaborateness,  might  well  have 
come  from  the  chisel  of  Master  Grinling  Gib- 
bons. There  was  a mantle-piece  in  the  dining- 
room with  which  I remember  being  very  much 
struck  when  first  I came  to  take  possession.  It 
was  a most  singular  and  fantastical  piece  of 
carving.  It  was  a perfect  tropical  garden,  men- 
agerie, and  aviary  in  one.  Birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers  were  sculptured  on  the  wood  with  ex- 
quisite correctness  of  detail,  and  painted  with 
the  hues  of  nature.  The  Dutch  taste  for  color 
was  here  fully  gratified.  Parrots,  love-birds, 
scarlet  lorys,  blue-faccd  baboons,  crocodiles, 
passion-flowers,  tigers,  Egyptian  lilies,  and  Bra- 
zilian butterflies,  were  all  mixed  up  in  the  most 
gorgeous  confusion.  The  artist,  whoever  he 
was,  must  have  been  an  admirable  naturalist, 
for  the  ease  and  freedom  of  his  carving  w^as  only 
equaled  by  the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which 
the  different  animals  were  represented.  Al- 
together it  was  one  of  those  oddities  of  Dutch 
conception  whose  strangeness  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, redeemed  by  the  excellence  of  the  exe- 
cution. 

Such  was  the  establishment  that  Jasper  Joye 
and  myself  were  to  inhabit  for  the  summer 
months. 

“What  a strange  thing  it  was,”  said  Jasper, 
as  we  lounged  on  the  piazza  together  the  night 
of  our  arrival,  “that  old  Yan  Koeren’s  property 
should  never  have  turned  up  1” 

“ It  is  a question  with  some  people  whether 
he  had  any  at  his  death,”  I answered. 

“ Pshaw ! every  one  knows  that  he  did  not 
or  could  not  have  lost  that  with  which  he  retired 
from  business.” 

“It  is  strange,”  said  I thoughtfully;  “yet 
every  possible  search  has  been  made  for  any 
documents  that  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery.  I have  myself  sought  in  every  quar- 
ter for  the  traces  of  this  lost  wealth,  but  in 
vain.” 

“Perhaps  he  buried  it?”  suggested  Jasper, 
laughing ; “ if  so,  we  may  find  it  here  in  some 
hole  one  fine  morning.” 

“I  think  it  much  more  likely  that  he  de- 
stroyed it,”  I replied.  “You  know  he  never 
could  be  got  to  believe  that  Alain  Yan  Koeren 
was  his  son,  and  I believe  him  quite  capable  of 
having  flung  nil  his  money  into  the  sea,  in  order 
to  prevent  those  whom  he  considered  not  of  his 
blood  inheriting  it,  which  they  must  have  done 
under  our  laws.” 

“ I am  soriy  that  Alice  did  not  become  an 
heiress,  both  for  your  sake  and  hers.  She  is  a 
charming  girl.” 

Jasper,  from  whom  I concealed  nothing,  knew 
of  my  love. 

“As  to  that,”  I answered,  “it  is  little  mat- 
ter. I shall  in  a year  or  two  be  independent 
enough  to  many,  and  can  afford  to  let  Mr.  Van 
Koeren’s  cherished  gold  sleep  wherever  he  has 
concealed  it.” 


Be  on 
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“Well,  I’m  off  to  bed,”  said  Jasper,  yawn- 
ing. “ This  countiy  air  makes  one  sleepy  early. 


trap-doors  and  nil  that 


sort  of  thing,  old  fellow.  Who  knows  but  the 
old  chap’s  dollars  will  turn  up.  Good-night  !” 

“Good-night,  Jasper!” 

So  we  parted  for  the  night.  He  to  his  room, 
which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  I 
to  mine  on  the  east,  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
long  corridor,  and  exactly  opposite  to  Jasper’s. 

The  night  was  very  still  and  warm.  The  clear- 
ness with  which  I heard  the  song  of  the  katy- 
did, and  the  croak  of  the  bull-frog,  seemed  to 
make  the  silence  more  distinct.  The  air  was 
dense  and  breathless,  and  although  longing  to 
throw  wide  my  windows,  I dared  not,  for  with- 
out the  ominous  trumpetings  of  a whole  army 
of  mosquitoes  sounded  threateningly. 

I tossed  on  my  bed  oppressed  with  the  heal; 
kicked  the  blankets  into  every  spot  where  they 
ought  not  to  be ; gradually  got  the  sheets  twisted 
into  a rope ; turned  my  pillow  every  two  min- 
utes in  the  hope  of  finding  a cool  side ; in  short, 
did  every  thing  that  a man  does  when  he  lies 
awake  on  a very  hot  night,  and  can  not  open 
his  window. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  my  miseries,  and 
when  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  fling  open 
the  casement  in  spite  of  the  legion  of  mosquitoes 
that  I knew  were  hungrily  waiting  outside,  sud- 
denly I felt  a continuous  stream  of  cold  air 
blowing  upon  my  face.  Luxurious  as  the  sen- 
sation was,  I could  not  help  starting  as  I felt 
it  Where  could  this  draught  come  from  ? The 
door  was  closed — so  were  the  w indows.  It  did 
not  come  from  the  direction  of  the  fire-place ; 
and  even  if  it  did,  the  air  without  was  too  still 
to  produce  so  strong  a current  I got  up  in  my 
bed  and  gazed  round  the  room,  the  whole  of 
which,  though  only  lit  by  a dim  twilight,  was 
still  sufficiently  visible.  I thought  at  first  it 
was  a trick  of  Jasper’s,  who  might  have  pro- 
vided himself  with  a bellows  or  a long  tube; 
but  a careful  investigation  of  the  apartment 
convinced  me  that  no  one  was  there.  Besides. 

I had  locked  the  door,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  one  had  been  concealed  in  the  room 
before  I entered  it.  It  was  exceedingly  strange ; 
but  still  the  draught  of  cool  wind  blew’  on  my 
face  and  chest,  every  now  and  then  changing 
its  direction — sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes 
on  the  other.  I am  not  constitutionally  nerv- 
ous, and  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  re- 
flect on  philosophical  subjects  to  become  the 
prey  of  fear  in  the  presence  of  mysterious  phe- 
nomena. I had  devoted  much  of  my  leisure 
time  to  the  investigation  of  what  are  popularly 
called  supernatural  matters  by  those  who  have 
not  reflected  or  examined  sufficiently  to  dis- 
cover that  none  of  these  apparent  miracles  are 
supernatural,  but  all,  however  singular,  direct- 
ly dependent  on  certain  natural  laws.  I became 
speedily  convinced  therefore,  as  I sat  up  in  my 
bed  peering  into  the  dim  recesses  of  my  cham- 
ber, that  this  mysterious  wind  was  the  effect  or 
forerunner  of  a supernatural  visitation,  and  I 
mentally  determined  to  investigate  it  as  it  de- 
veloped itself  with  a philosophical  calmness. 

“ Is  any  one  in  this  room  ?”  I asked,  as  distinctly 
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os  I could.  No  reply ; while  the  cool  wind  still 
swept  over  my  cheek.  I knew,  in  the  case  of  Eliz- 
abeth Eslinger,  who  was  visited  by  an  apparition 
while  in  the  Weinsberg  jail,  and  whose  singular 
and  apparently  authentic  experiences  were  made 
the  subject  of  a book  by  Dr.  Kerner,  that  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  spirit  was  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  such  a breezy  sensation  as  I now  expe- 
rienced. I therefore  gathered  my  will,  as  it 
were,  into  a focus,  and  endeavored,  as  much  as 
lay  in  my  power,  to  put  myself  en  rapport  with 
the  disembodied  spirit,  if  such  there  was,  know- 
ing that  on  such  conditions  alone  would  it  be 
enabled  to  manifest  itself  to  me. 

Presently  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a luminous 
cloud  was  gathering  in  one  eorner  of  the  room — 
a sort  of  dim  phosphoric  vapor,  shadowy  and  ill- 
defined.  It  changed  its  position  frequently, 
sometimes  coming  nearer,  and  at  others  retreat- 
ing to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room.  As  it  grew 
intenser  and  more  radiant,  I observed  a sicken- 
ing and  corpse-like  odor  diffuse  itself  through 
the  chamber,  and  despite  my  anxiety  to  witness 
this  phenomenon  undisturbed,  I could  with  diffi- 
culty conquer  the  feeling  of  faintness  which  op- 
pressed me. 

The  luminous  cloud  now  began  to  grow  bright- 
er and  brighter  as  I gazed.  The  horrible  odor 
of  which  I have  spoken  did  not  cease  to  oppress 
me,  and  gradually  I could  discover  certain  lines 
making  themselves  visible  in  the  midst  of  this 
lambent  radiance.  These  lines  took  the  form 
of  a human  figure — a tall  man,  dressed  in  a long 
dressing-robe,  with  a pale  countenance,  burning 
eyes,  and  a very  bold  and  prominent  chin.  At 
a glance  I recognized  the  original  of  the  picture 
of  old  Van  Kojren  that  I had  seen  with  Alice. 
My  interest  w'as  now  aroused  to  the  highest 
point ; I felt  that  I stood  face  to  face  with  a spir- 
it, and  doubted  not  that  I should  learn  the  fate 
of  the  old  man’s  mysteriously-concealed  wealth. 

The  spirit  presented  a very  strange  appear- 
ance. He  himself  was  not  luminous,  except 
some  tongues  of  fire  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  but  was  complete- 
ly surrounded  by  a thin  gauze  of  light,  so  to 
speak,  through  which  his  outlines  were  visible. 
His  head  was  bare,  and  his  white  hair  fell  in 
huge  masses  around  his  stem,  saturnine  face. 
As  he  moved  on  the  floor,  I distinctly  heard  a 
strange  crackling  sound,  such  os  one  hears  when 
a substance  has  been  overcharged  with  elec- 
tricity. But  the  circumstance  that  seemed  to 
me  most  incomprehensible  connected  with  the 
apparition,  was  that  Mr.  Van  Koeren  held  in 
both  hands  a curiously-painted  flower-pot,  out 
of  which  sprang  a number  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful tulips  in  full  blossom.  He  seemed  very  un- 
easy and  agitated,  and  moved  about  the  room 
as  if  in  pain,  frequently  bending  over  the  pot  of 
tulips  as  if  to  inhale  their  odor,  then  holding  it 
out  to  me,  seemingly  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
my  attention  to  it.  I was,  I confess,  very  much 
puzzled.  I knew  that  Mr.  Van  Koeren  had  in 
his  lifetime  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the 
cultiv^tk|jQ^f  fi3fa|er^  importing  from  Holland 


the  most  expensive  and  rarest  bulbs ; but  how 
this  innocent  fancy  could  trouble  him  after 
death,  I could  not  imagine.  I felt  assured,  how- 
ever, that  some  important  reason  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  this  spectral  eccentricity,  and  determ- 
ined to  fathom  it  if  I could. 

“ What  brings  you  here  ?”  I asked  audibly ; 
directing  mentally,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
the  question  to  the  spirit  with  all  the  power  of 
my  will.  He  did  not  6eem  to  hear  me,  but  still 
kept  moving  uneasily  about,  with  the  crackling 
noise  I mentioned,  and  holding  the  pot  of  tulips 
toward  me. 

44  It  is  evident,”  I said  to  myself,  44  that  I am 
not  sufficiently  en  rapport  with  this  spirit  in 
order  for  him  to  make  himself  understood  by 
speech.  He  has,  therefore,  recourse  to  symbols. 
The  pot  of  tulips  is  a symbol.  But  of  what  ?” 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  I contin- 
ued to  gaze  upon  the  spirit.  While  observing 
him  attentively,  he  approached  my  bedside  by  n 
rapid  movement,  and  laid  one  hand  on  iny  arm. 
The  touch  was  icy  cold,  and  pained  me  at  the 
moment.  Next  morning  my  arm  was  swollen, 
and  marked  with  a round  blue  spot.  Then 
passing  to  my  bedroom-door,  the  spirit  opened 
it  noisily  and  went  out,  shutting  it  behind  him. 
Catching  for  a moment  at  the  idea  that  I was 
the  dupe  of  a trick,  I jumped  out  of  bed  and 
ran  to  the  door.  It  w as  locked,  with  the  key  on 
the  inside,  and  a brass  safety-bolt,  which  lay 
above  the  lock,  shot  safely  home.  All  was  as  I 
had  left  it  on  going  to  bed.  Yet  I declare  most 
solemnly,  that  as  the  ghost  made  his  exit,  I not 
alone  saw  the  door  open,  but  I saw  the  corridor 
outside,  and  distinctly  observed  a large  picture  of 
William  of  Orange  that  hung  just  opposite  to  my 
room . This  to  me  was  the  most  curious  portion 
of  the  phenomena  I had  witnessed.  Either  the 
door  had  been  opened  by  the  ghost,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  physical  obstacles  overcome  in  some 
amazing  manner — because  in  this  case  the  bolts 
must  have  been  replaced  when  the  ghost  w'as 
outside  the  door — or  he  must  hare  had  a suffi- 
cient magnetic  rapport  with  my  mind  to  impress 
upon  it  the  belief  that  the  door  was  opened, 
and  also  to  conjure  up  in  my  brain  the  vision 
of  the  corridor  and  the  picture,  features  that  I 
would  have  seen  if  the  door  had  been  opened  by 
any  ordinary  physical  agency. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I suppose  my 
manner  must  have  betrayed  me,  for  Jasper  said 
to  me,  after  staring  at  me  for  some  time, 

44  Why,  Harry  Escott,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  ? You  look  os  if  you  had  seen  a ghost !” 

44  So  I have,  Jasper.” 

Jasper,  of  course,  burst  into  a loud  fit  of 
laughter,  and  said  he’d  shave  my  head  and  give 
me  a shower-bath. 


“Well,  you  may  laugh,”  I answered;  “but 
you  shall  see  it  to-night,  Jasper.” 

He  became  serious  in  a moment — I suppose 
there  was  something  earnest  in  my  manner  that 
convinced  him  that  my  words  were  not  idle — 


and  asked  me  to  explain.  I described  my  in- 
terview as  accurately  as  I could. 
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“How  did  you  know  that  it  was  old  Van 
Koeren  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Because  I have  seen  his  picture  a hundred 
times  with  Alice,”  I answered,  “and  this  ap- 
parition was  as  like  it  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
ghost  to  be  like  a miniature.” 

“You  must  not  think  I’m  laughing  at  you, 
Harry,”  he  continued,  “but  I wish  you  would 
answer  this.  We  have  all  heard  of  ghosts — 
ghosts  of  men,  women,  children,  dogs,  horses, 
in  fact  every  living  animal ; but  hang  me  of  ever 
I heard  of  the  ghost  of  a flower-pot  before. 

“My  dear  Jasper,  you  W'ould  have  heard  of 
such  things  if  you  had  studied  such  branches 
of  learning.  All  the  phenomena  I witnessed 
last  night  are  supportable  by  w ell-authenticated 
facts.  The  cool  wind  has  attended  the  appear- 
ance of  more  than  one  ghost,  and  Baron  Reich- 
enbach  asserts  that  his  patients,  who  you  know 
are  for  the  most  part  sensitive  to  apparitions, 
invariably  feel  this  wind  when  a magnet  is 
brought  close  to  their  bodies.  With  regard  to  the 
flower-pot  about  which  you  make  so  merry,  it  is 
to  me  the  least  wonderful  portion  of  the  appari- 
tions. When  a ghost  is  unable  to  find  a person 
of  sufficient  receptivity,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate with  him  by  speech,  he  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  symbols  to  express  his  wishes. 
These  he  either  creates  by  some  mysterious 
power  out  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  he 
impresses,  by  magnetic  force  on  the  mind  of  the 
person  he  visits,  the  form  of  the  symbol  he  is 
anxious  to  have  represented.  There  is  an  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Jung  Stilling  of  a student 
at  Brunswick,  who  appeared  to  a professor  of 
his  college  with  a picture  in  his  hands,  which 
picture  had  a hole  in  it  that  the  ghost  thrust 
his  head  through.  For  a long  time  this  symbol 
was  a mystery ; but  the  student  was  persevering, 
and  appeared  every  night  with  his  head  through 
the  picture,  until  at  last  it  was  discovered  that, 
before  he  died,  he  had  gotten  some  painted 
slides  for  a magic  lantern  from  a shop-keeper 
in  the  town,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  at  his 
death ; and  when  the  debt  had  been  discharged, 
he  and  his  picture  vanished  forevermore.  Now 
here  was  a symbol  distinctly  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue.  This  poor  student  could  find 
no  better  way  of  expressing  his  uneasiness  at 
the  debt  for  the  painted  slides  than  by  thrust- 
ing his  head  through  a picture.  How  he  con- 
jured up  the  picture  I can  not  pretend  to  ex- 
plain, but  that  it  was  used  as  a svmbol  is  .evi- 
dent” 

“Then  you  think  the  flower-pot  of  old  Van 
Koeren  is  a symbol  ?” 

“Most  assuredly,  the  pot  of  tulips  he  held 
was  intended  to  express  that  which  ho  could 
not  speak.  I think  it  must  have  had  some 
reference  to  his  missing  property,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  discover  in  what  manner.” 

“Let  us  go  and  dig  up  all  the  tulip  beds,” 
said  Jasper,  “who  knows  but  he  may  have 
buried  his  money  in  one  of  them  ?” 

I grieve  to 

Die 


tulip  in  that  quaint  old  garden  was  ruthlessly 
uprooted.  The  gorgeous  macaws,  and  ragged 
parrots,  and  long-legged  pheasants  so  cunningly 
formed  by  those  brilliant  flowers,  were  that  day 
exterminated.  Jasper  and  I had  a regular 
battue  amidst  this  floral  preserve,  and  many  a 
splendid  bird  fell  before  ouy  unerring  spades. 

We,  however,  dug  in  vain.  No  secret  coffer 
turned  up  out  of  the  deep  mould  of  the  flow- 
er-beds. We  evidently  were  not  on  the  right 
scent.  Our  researches  for  that  day  terminated, 
and  Jasper  and  myself  waited  impatiently  for 
the  night. 

It  was  arranged  that  Jasper  should  sleep  in 
my  room.  I had  a small  bed  rigged  up  for 
him  near  my  own,  and  I was  to  have  the  addi- 
tional assistance  of  his  senses  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  strange  phenomena  that  we  so  con- 
fidently expected  to  appear. 

The  night  came.  We  retired  to  our  respect- 
ive couches,  after  carefully  bolting  the  doors, 
and  subjecting  the  entire  apartment  to  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  rendering  it  totally  impossible 
that  a secret  entrance  should  exist  unknown  to 
us.  We  then  put  out  the  lights  and  awaited 
the  apparition. 

We  did  not  remain  in  suspense  long.  About 
twenty  minutes  after  we  retired  to  bed  Jasper 
called  out, 

“ Harry,”  said  he,  “ I feel  the  cool  wind !” 

“ So  do  I,”  I answered,  for  at  that  moment  a 
light  breeze  seemed  to  play  across  my  temples. 

“Look,  look,  Harry!”  continued  Jasper  in  a 
tone  of  painful  eagerness,  “I  see  a light — there 
in  the  comer !” 

It  was  the  phantom.  As  before,  the  lumin- 
ous cloud  appeared  to  gather  in  the  room,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  intense  each  minute.  Pres- 
ently the  dark  lines  mapped  themselves  out,  as 
it  were,  in  the  midst  of  this  pale,  radiant  vapor, 
and  there  stood  Mr.  Van  Koeren,  ghastly  and 
mournful  as  ever,  with  the  pot  of  tulips  in  his 
hands. 

“Do  you  see  it?”  I asked  Jasper. 

“My  God!  yes,”  said  Jasper,  in  a low  voice. 

“ How  terrible  he  looks !” 

“Can  you  speak  to  me,  to-night?”  I said, 
addressing  the  apparition,  and  again  concentra- 
ting my  will  upon  my  question.  “If  so,  unbur- 
den yourself.  We  will  assist  you,  if  wc  can.” 

There  was  no  reply.  The  ghost  preserved 
the  same  sad,  impassive  countenance ; he  had 
heard  me  not.  He  seemed  in  great  distress  on 
this  occasion,  moving  up  and  down,  and  hold- 
ing out  the  pot  of  tulips  imploringly  toward  me. 
each  motion  of  his  being  accompanied  by  the 
crackling  noise  and  the  corpse-like  odor.  I 
felt  sorely  troubled  myself  to  see  this  poor 
spirit  tom  by  an  endless  grief ; so  anxious  to 
communicate  to  me  what  lay  on  his  soul,  and 
yet  debarred  by  some  occult  power  from  the 
privilege. 

“Why,  Harry,”  cried  Jasper  after  a silence, 
during  which  we  both  watched  the  motions  of 
the  ghost  intently,  “ why*  Harry*  my  boy,  there 
ar^  two  of  them !” 
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Astonished  by  his  words  I looked  around, 
and  became  immediately  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a second  luminous  cloud,  in  the  midst  of 
which  I could  distinctly  trace  the  figure  of  a 
pale  but  lovely  woman.  I needed  no  second 
glance  to  assure  me  that  it  was  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  Mr.  Van  Koeren. 

“It  is  his  wife,  Jasper,”  I replied ; “I  recog- 
nize her,  as  I have  recognized  her  husband,  by 
the  portrait.” 

“ How  sad  she  looks !”  exclaimed  Jasper  in  a 
low  voice. 

She  did  indeed  look  sad.  Her  face,  pale 
and  mournful  in  its  cast,  did  not,  however, 
seem  convulsed  with  sorrow,  as  was  her  hus- 
band’s. She  seemed  to  be  oppressed  with  a 
calm  grief,  and  gazed  with  a look  of  interest 
that  was  painful  in  its  intensity,  on  Mr.  Van 
Hoeren.  It  struck  me,  from  his  air,  that  though 
she  saw  him,  he  did  not  see  her.  His  whole 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  pot  of  tulips, 
while  Mrs.  Van  Koeren,  who  floated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
thus  overtopped  her  husband,  seemed  equally 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  slightest 
movement.  Occasionally  she  would  turn  her 
eyes  on  me,  as  if  to  call  my  attention  to  her 
companion,  and  then  returning,  gaze  on  him 
with  a sad  womanly,  half-eager  smile,  that  to  me 
was  inexpressibly  mournful. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  touching 
in  this  strange  sight.  These  two  spirits  so  near, 
yet  so  distant.  The  sinful  husband  torn  with 
grief  and  weighed  down  with  some  terrible 
secret,  and  so  blinded  by  the  grossness  of  his 
being  as  to  be  unable  to  see  the  wife-angel 
who  was  watching  over  him ; while  she,  forget- 
ting all  her  wrongs,  and  attracted  to  earth  by 
perhaps  the  same  human  sympathies,  watched 
from  a greater  spiritual  height,  and  with  a 
tender  interest,  the  struggles  of  her  suffering 
spouse. 

“ By  Jove !”  exclaimed  Jasper,  jumping  from 
his  bed,  “ I know  what  it  means  now.” 

“ What  does  it  mean  ?”  I asked,  as  eager  to 
know  as  he  was  to  communicate. 

“Well,  that  flower-pot  that  the  old  chap  is 
holding — ” Jasper,  I grieve  to  say,  was  rather 
profane. 

“ Well ! what  of  that  flower-pot  ?” 

“Observe  the  pattern.  It  has  two  handles 
made  of  red  snakes,  whose  tails  twist  round  the 
top  and  form  a rim.  It  contains  tulips  of  three 
colors,  yellow,  red,  and  purple.” 

“I  see  all  that  as  well  as  you  do.  Let  us 
have  the  solution.” 

“ Well,  Harry,  my  boy ! don’t  you  remember 
that  there  is  just  such  a flower-pot,  tulips,  snakes 
and  all,  carved  on  the  queer  old  painted  mantle- 
piece  in  the  dining-room.” 

“ So  there  is !”  and  a gleam  of  hope  shot 
across  my  brain,  and  my  heart  beat  quicker. 

“Now,  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Harry,  the 
old  fellow  has  concealed  something  important 
behind  that  mantle-piece.” 
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will  make  you  chief  of  police;  your  inductive 
reasoning  is  magnificent.” 

Actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  and  without 
another  vrord,  we  both  sprang  out  of  bed  and 
lit  a candle.  The  apparitions,  if  they  remained, 
were  no  longer  visible  in  the  strong  light.  Hast- 
ily throwing  on  some  clothes,  we  rushed  down 
stairs  to  the  dining-room,  determined  to  have 
the  old  mantle-piece  down,  without  loss  of  time. 

We  had  scarce  entered  the  room  when  we  felt 
the  cool  wind  blowing  on  our  faces. 

“Jasper,”  said  I,  “ they  are  here !” 

“Well,”  answered  Jasper,  “that  only  con- 
firms my  suspicions  that  we  are  on  the  right 
track  this  time.  Let  us  go  to  work.  See! 
here’s  the  pot  of  tuljjps.” 

This  pot  of  tulips'  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
mantle-piece,  and  served  as  a nucleus  round 
which  all  the  fantastic  animals  sculptured  else- 
where might  be  said  to  gather.  It  was  carved  on 
a species  of  raised  shield,  or  boss,  of  wood,  that 
projected  some  inches  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
remainder  of  the  mantle-piece.  The  pot  itself 
was  painted  a brick-color.  The  snakes  were 
of  bronze  color,  gilt,  and  the  tulips — yellow,  red, 
and  purple — were  painted  after  nature  with  the 
most  exquisite  accuracy. 

For  some  time  Jasper  and  myself  tugged 
away  at  this  projection  without  any  avail.  We 
were  convinced  that  it  was  a movable  panel 
of  some  kind,  but  yet  were  totally  unable  to 
move  it.  Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  we  had 
not  yet  twisted  it.  I immediately  proceeded 
to  apply  all  my  strength,  and  after  a few  sec- 
onds of  vigorous  exertion,  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  it  move  slowly  round.  After  giv- 
ing it  half  a dozen  turns,  to  my  astonishment 
the  long  upper  panel  of  the  mantle-piece  fell 
out  toward  us,  apparently  on  concealed  hinges, 
after  the  manner  of  the  portion  of  escri- 
toire that  is  used  for  writing  upon.  Within 
were  several  square  cavities  sunk  in  the  wall, 
and  lined  with  wood,  like  the  pigeon-holes  of 
a desk.  In  one  of  these  was  a bundle  of  pa- 
pers. 

We  seized  these  papere  with  avidity,  and 
hastily  glanced  over  them.  They  proved  to  be 
documents  vouching  for  property  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  invest- 
ed in  the  name  of  Mr.  Van  Koeren  in  a certain 
firm  at  Bremen,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  by  this 
time  that  the  money  would  remain  unclaimed 
forever.  The  desires  of  these  poor  troubled 
spirits  were  accomplished.  Justice  to  the  child 
had  been  given  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  erring  father. 

The  formulas  necessary  to  prove  Alice  and 
her  mother  sole  heirs  to  Mr.  Van  Koeren’s  es- 
tate were  briefly  gone  through,  and  the  poor  gov- 
erness leaped  suddenly  from  the  task  of  teach- 
ing stupid  children  to  the  envied  position  of  a 
great  heiress.  I had  ample  reason  afterward 
for  thinking  that  her  heart  did  not  change  with 
her  position. 

That  Mr.  Van  Koeren  became  aware  of  his 
wife’s  innocence,  just  before  he  died,  I Have  no 
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doubt.  How  this  was  manifested,  I can  not  of 
course  say,  but  I think  it  highly  probable  that 
his  poor  wife  herself  was  enabled  at  the  critical 
moment  of  dissolution,  when  the  link  that  binds 
body  and  soul  together  is  attenuated  to  the  last 
thread,  to  put  herself  en  rapport  with  hsr  un- 
happy husband.  Hence  his  sudden  starting  up 
in  his  bed,  his  apparent  conversation  with  some 
invisible  being,  and  his  fragmentary  disclosures, 
too  broken,  however,  to  be  comprehended. 

The  question  of  apparitions  has  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  I feel  no  inclination  to  enter  here 
upon  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  ghostly  theory. 
I myself  believe  in  ghosts.  Alice,  my  wife — 
for  we  are  married,  dear  reader — believes  in 
them  firmly;  and  if  it  suited  me  to  do  so,  I 
could  overwhelm  you  with  a scientific  theory 
of  my  own  on  the  subject,  reconciling  ghosts 
and  natural  phenomena.  I will  spare  you, 
however,  for  I intend  to  deliver  a lecture  on 
the  subject  at  Hope  Chapel  this  winter,  and 
if  I disclosed  my  theory  now,  some  one  of  our 
“gifted  lecturers”  would  perhaps  forestall  me, 
and  make  “his  arrangements  for  the  season” 
on  the  strength  of  my  ideas.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, who  wishes  to  investigate  this  subject, 
will  find  an  opportunity  by  addressing  a note 
to  Mr.  Harry  Escott,  care  of  the  publishers  of 
this  Magazine. 


THE  OLD  PASTOR. 

Fi  was  an  old  man.  A very  old  man.  Not 
that  he  had  added  up  so  many  years.  Not 
that  so  many  winters  and  summers  had  passed 
over  him — not  that  lie  had  seen  so  many  chang- 
ing suns,  and  winter  constellations.  For  it  has 
been  often  said,  until  it  has  become  a trite  say- 
ing, that  time  in  the  life  of  man  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  dial,  or  by  events  out  of  his 
own  immediate  experience.  From  very  child- 
hood he  counts  on  days  as  the  dates  of  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  eagerly  hastens  forward  to  or 
shrinks  back  from  a coming  hour. 

Doctor  Winslow  had  been  an  old  man  ever 
since  I had  known  him,  and  that  is  more  years 
than  I will  here  acknowledge.  Older  men  than 
I have  said  the  same  thing;  and  I have  some- 
times puzzled  myself  with  the  effort  to  add  up 
the  years  of  his  life  and  give  the  sum  of  them. 
That  he  was  over  eighty,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  yet  his  voice  was  dear,  his  eyes  were  not 
in  any  manner  dimmed — his  whole  aspect,  ex- 
cept at  particular  times,  was  that  of  a stout, 
strong  man. 

He  was  of  medium  height  for  a man — not  tall 
nor  yet  short,  not  thin  nor  yet  very  heavy,  not 
quick  in  his  movements,  nor  was  he  feeble  or 
alow.  He  was  veiy  deliberate  in  all  that  he 
said  and  did,  with  one  only  exception,  which 
was  this : 


When  in  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  he  was  a dif- 
ferent man  from  any  other  day.  Then  all  was 
activity,  eloquence,  fervor.  His  whole  soul  was 


psalms,  and  he  sang  them  too,  with  fervor.  But 
when  he  opened  his  Bible  and  lifted  his  eyes  for 
a moment  for  help  from  Heaven,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  expound  the  passage  he  had  selected, 
he  warmed  up,  and  his  words  glowed,  and  his 
hearers  were  carried  away  with  his  simple,  fervid, 
and  yet  grand  utterance. 

His  parsonage  (it  was  his  own;  the  church 
built  one,  but  he  used  his  own  house)  was  the 
perfection  of  simple  comfort  His  library  it 
was  a luxury  to  enter.  All  the  fathers  looked 
out  from  oak  shelves,  and  all  the  learning  of  all 
ages  was  there  with  them.  Many  a rare  old 
volume  that  it  would  please  an  antiquary  or  a 
book  collector  to  pay  a small  fortune  for,  was 
there,  in  the  quiet  and  unpretending  collection 
of  the  village  pastor.  He  had  no  mania  for 
old  books,  but  he  loved  them,  and  he  loved  to 
take  one  in  hand  that  he  never  saw  before,  and 
sit  down  for  an  hour  and  talk  with  the  author, 
long  since  dead  and  forgotten. 

But  the  social  qualities  of  the  Doctor  were  his 
most  winning.  Where  he  received  his  doctor- 
ate I did  not  for  a long  time  knowT,  as  there  w«9 
no  manifest  inducement  to  any  college  to  con- 
fer it ; for  there  was  no  money,  and  there  were 
no  students  likely  to  come  from  our  village,  and 
we  all  know  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
expectations  is  ordinarily  necessary  to  lead  a 
college  board  to  confer  a degree.  But  I learned, 
at  length,  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions in  the  country  which,  for  once,  was  led  to 
honor  talent  and  learning,  and  that  astonished 
the  pastor  in  his  quiet  village  home  with  the 
official  letter  that  announced  to  him  that  they 
had  seen  fit  to  recommend  him  to  the  world  as 
fitted  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  sacred  theology. 

But  in  the  library  every  person  in  his  con- 
gregation loved  to  pass  an  hour  with  the  clergy- 
man ; old  and  young  alike  found  him  their 
companion  and  friend.  I think  he  best  liked 
the  presence  of  the  young ; and  he  w’ould  sit  for 
hours  among  them,  telling  quaint  old  stories,  or 
personal  recollections,  or  carious  things  he  had 
picked  up  in  his  reading,  and  they  never  tired 
of  listening  to  him. 

He  was  a widower,  but  no  one  knew  his  wife. 

He  had  been  the  pastor  of  that  church  for  forty 
years,  but  no  one  had  ever  heard  him  name  her. 

He  came  there  a man  of  middle  age.  They 
asked  him  if  he  were  married,  and  he  replied 
that  he  was  a widower.  That  was  the  only 
time  it  was  ever  spoken  of.  He  had  ministered 
to  them  for  a long  time ; he  had  baptized  tbeir 
children  and  buried  their  fathers;  he  had  mar- 
ried their  young  maidens,  had  counseled  their 
erring  sons,  had  been  father,  brother,  friend,  in 
joy  and  sorrow ; had  been  the  constant,  steadfast 
visitor  in  days  of  affliction ; had  watched  with 
them  many  nights  of  agony ; had  pointed  them 
often  to  the  far-off  heaven,  where  alone  there 
was  rest  and  peace  for  even  the  dwellers  of  that 
peaceful  village,  and  yet  no  one  had  penetrated 
the  old  man’s  soul,  or  knew  from  what  fountain 
in  his  own  breast  he  drew  those  consolations 
which  experience  alone  can  supply.  :|  fr=r 
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Men  laugh  at  lore.  Men  sneer  at  human 
affection.  Well,  let  them  laugh,  let  them  sneer. 
There  are  hours  in  the  experience  of  every  man 
when  he  longs  for  the  infolding  of  a woman’s 
arms,  for  the  kisses  of  a woman’s  lips,  for  the 
soothing  of  a woman’s  voice,  with  unutterable 
longings.  Wait  for  that  hour.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  argue  with  the  poor  fool  of  the  world, 
who,  in  his  ignorance  of  bliss,  denies  its  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  the  manner  in 
which  I became  acquainted  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Doctor  Philip  Winslow.  The  old  man, 
I think,  never  knew  that  I had  heard  it;  and 
after  I had  become  acquainted  with  it,  I could 
appreciate  a great  many  quiet  things  that  he 
said,  and  many  more  that  he  did. 

I could  understand  his  long  evenings  in  the 
still  moonlight,  his  lonesome  walks  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  his  smiles  while  he  sat  think- 
ing, his  pauses  in  prayer  when  he  spoke  of  the 
reunions  of  the  other  world.  Doubtless  the 
starlight  of  his  young  love  had  been  steadfastly 
shining  through  all  the  twilight  years  of  his  lat- 
er life. 

The  first  passage  in  his  early  life  that  I shall 
refer  to  is  a letter. 

“Never  again,  Philip,  never  again.  My 
hand  does  not  tremble  as  I write  it,  my  heart 
does  not  beat  one  pulsation  the  faster  for  this 
last  letter.  Although  this  is  the  end  of  many 
pleasant  hopes,  many  brilliant  anticipations,  yet 
I am  very  calm  in  saying  that  it  must  be  the 
end.  I do  not  love  you.  That  is  all  the  stoiy. 
Do  not  seek  to  change  my  resolution.  You 
will  fail,  and  but  increase  die  pain  of  this  final 
separation.  So  good-by  now  forever,  Philip 
Winslow.  Think  no  more  of  Mary  Pierson.” 

He  read  it  over  a second  time,  but  it  was 
the  same  cool,  deliberate,  final  answer.  He 
studied  it  to  extract,  if  it  were  possible,  some 
other  meaning  out  of  the  brief  sentences.  But 
he  failed  in  that.  He  examined  the  writing  to 
see  if  there  might  not  be  some  hesitation  in  the 
penmanship,  some  indication  of  vacillating 
thought,  uncertain  decision,  but  he  found  no- 
thing of  the  sort ; every  letter  was  the  familiar, 
firm  hand  that  he  knew  of  old;  every  curve 
was  regular,  every  dot  and  cross  was  in  its 
place. 

There  was  one  word  on  which  he  paused 
long.  It  was  the  word  “pain.”  What  did 
she  mean  by  that?  Was  it  of  herself  she 
spoke  or  of  him  ? Was  it  painful  to  her  thus 
to  dismiss  him,  because  she  thought  he  would 
suffer,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  give  pain,  even 
to  a worm ; or  was  there  no  such  feeling  what- 
ever, but  only  the  conviction  that  he  would  suf- 
fer, and  no  care  on  her  part  whether  he  did  or 
not? 

Whatever  it  was,  it  was  vain  for  him  to  seek 
any  evidence  of  a willingness  on  the  part  of 
Mary  Pierson  to  be  sued  for  any  change  of  pur- 
pose. He  knew  her  heart — the  inheritance  from 
a stem  old/ather  of  revolutionary  times,  which 
I . was  as  |i0b  determinations — and 


he  yielded,  though  it  was  like  yielding  life-blood 
to  the  knife,  for  she  was  of  noble  nature,  and 
one  from  whom  it  was  terrible  to  part. 

For  fifteen  years  he  bod  loved  her  with 
abounding  love.  They  were  children  together, 
had  grown  up  together,  had — he  believed  it  in 
his  heart  of  hearts — loved  each  other  all  that 
time.  Not  all  her  asseverations  now  could  con- 
vince him  that  she  had  not  loved  him  for  those 
years ; and  on  calm  reflection  he  was  satisfied, 
even  now,  that  she  did  not  know  herself,  and 
that  she  loved  him  now.  He  even  smiled  now 
w hen  he  read  her  letter  again,  and  saw  how  cool- 
ly she  said  she  did  not  love  him.  His  smile  be- 
came bitter  when  he  reflected  that  she  was  just 
as  determined,  and  that  even  a knowledge  of  her 
own  heart  would  never  serve  to  effect  a change 
of  resolution  in  that  stem  woman.  I have  used 
the  expression  “stern  woman,”  for  though  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  and  young  almost  to  girl- 
hood, yet  she  had  all  the  dignity  and  severity 
of  full-grown  and  experienced  womanhood.  It 
was  the  peculiarity  of  her  nature  which  distin- 
guished hers  from  all  others,  and  none  knew  it 
better  than  he. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  on  old  soldier,  and 
was  educated  to  old  ideas  and  old  ways.  Bom 
of  a wealthy  and  honored  family,  she  was  the 
admiration  of  the  county,  but  she  was  not  the 
admiration  of  the  young  men  in  the  county. 

She  was  too  cold,  too  far  above  them,  too  dis- 
tant and  unapproachable.  She  never  mingled 
in  their  merry-makings,  never  danced  at  their 
balls,  seldom  joined  their  winter  assemblies. 

She  lived  constantly  with  her  father,  surround- 
ed by  books  and  music,  in  the  old  house  among 
the  pines,  taking  her  daily  ride  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  an  old  servant  when  Philip 
Winslow  was  at  college,  or  by  Philip  when  he 
was  at  home,  and  seeing  only  so  much  com- 
pany as  formality  required.  She  was  one 
who,  while  living  in  a busy,  active  world,  was 
actually  a denizen  of  another  life,  and  was  no 
more  one  of  us  than  the  inhabitant  of  a star 
might  be  supposed  to  be. 

She  was  a strange  person  altogether,  and  yet 
very  lovely.  Her  soul  was  full  of  fresh,  out- 
gushing  feelings  that  she  did  not  seek  to  re- 
strain. Had  you  seen  her  in  company,  in  her 
own  drawing-room  receiving  her  guests  at  the 
hour  of  morning  calls,  or  in  the  evening  among 
the  gay,  most  splendidly  attired,  sweeping 
through  the  crowd  with  all  the  majesty  of  a 
queen,  you  would  have  said  she  was  a cold, 
haughty  beauty,  the  creature  of  fashion  and  so- 
ciety, the  automaton  of  the  stiffest  rules  of 
social  life.  But  had  you  seen  her  by  the  fire 
in  the  library  of  the  old  place,  when  Philip 
Winslow  sat  by  her  side,  and  her  father  dozed 
in  the  large  chair,  with  his  claret  bottle  close  to 
his  hand,  yon  would  have  called  her  the  im- 
personation of  mirth  and  loveliness,  of  ease  and 
gentle  beauty. 

But  she  dismissed  Philip  Winslow.  And 
why? 

She  said  it  was  because  she  did  not  lore  him. 
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He  said  it  was  because  she  did  not  know  her- 
self. It  happened  on  this  wise : , 

There  was  a dinner  party  at  the  old  place, 
known  in  the  county,  from  the  grove  in  which 
the  house  stood,  as  “The  Pines.”  The  Colonel’s 
dinner  invitations  were  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
clined. He  did,  it  is  true,  invite  a large  ma- 
jority of  bachelors,  and  there  was  danger  of  a 
serious  headache  the  next  morning  to  any  one 
who  did  not  follow  Mary  very  early  from  the 
dining-room ; but  the  Colonel’s  cuisine  was  per- 
fect, and  his  cellar  had  warm  spots  to  ripen 
the  Lafitte,  and  cool  spots  to  make  the  Cham- 
bertin  delicious,  and  withal  there  was  always 
wit,  intelligence,  and  humor  at  his  table ; and, 
above  all,  there  was  a beauty  at  its  head  that 
men  might  go  across  oceans  but  once  to  look 
at,  and  be  satisfied. 

After  one  of  these  dinner  parties,  when  Mary 
had  left  very  early,  and  the  gentlemen  were  at 
the  table  still,  Philip  Winslow  followed  her  up  I 
the  staircase,  and  when  she  was  in  the  drawing- 
room, and  before  she  had  rung  for  lights,  he 
was  at  her  side  and  led  her  to  a window,  in  the 
deep  seat  of  which  he  placed  her  and  took  his 
place  at  her  side. 

“ Mary,  I wished  to  see  you  to-night  before 
that  crowd  of  fools  comes  up.” 

“ You  are  complimentary  to  our  guests.” 

“ I haven’t  time  to  talk  of  that.  I am  going 
away  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  to  be  gone  one, 
two,  or  three  years.  I know  not  how  long.  I 
can  not  go  without — without — without — ” 

“ Without  what,  Philip  ?” 

“Wo  have  been  friends  very  long,  Mary.” 

“ Many  years.” 

“ Can  we  ever  be  more  than  friends  ?” 

She  looked  into  his  face.  It  was  very  dark, 
but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers.  She  knew 
that.  He  was  close  by  her.  She  felt  his  head 
bend  down  to  hers.  His  cheek  touched  her 
cheek.  It  had  touched  it  a thousand  times 
before  just  so,  but  she  never  before  trembled 
as  she  now  did.  She  was  silent;  his  arm  stole 
slowly  around  her,  and  yet  she  was  silent ; he 
drew  her  to  hi9  side,  he  kissed  her  forehead, 
her  cheek,  her  lips,  but  she  did  not  kiss  him  or 
notice  it  at  all. 

She  was  thinking — a flood  of  thought  was 
pouring  through  her  soul.  It  might  have  been 
one,  two,  three  minutes,  or  not  so  many  sec- 
onds, while  they  sat  thus,  and  then  a servant’s 
step  on  the  stair  aroused  them,  and  they  sepa- 
rated. 

Neither  was  satisfied.  He  knew  her  too  well 
to  suppose  she  was  conscious  of  his  caresses, 
and  she,  though  she  remembered  them,  was  un- 
able to  satisfy  herself  that  she  loved  him,  or 
should  longer  permit  them. 

He  did  not  go  the  next  day.  They  rode  to- 
gether as  usual,  and  he  renewed  the  conversa- 
tion. She  was  prepared  for  it. 

In  vain  did  he  argue,  and  beseech,  and  im- 
plore. Her  mind  was  fixed.  She  did  not  love 
him,  except  as  the  dear  friend  of  many  years. 
She  wc  iltf  be^kin^j  £jro,  would  love  him  just 


so  always,  but  he  must  not  ask  for  any  thing 
more. 

That  evening  he  wrote  to  her  a long,  mad 
letter,  full  of  all  his  love,  and  ended  all  with 
saying  that  he  could  not  be  her  friend  ; he  must 
be  her  husband,  or  never  see  her  again  on  this 
earth.  There  was  no  other  future  for  him,  and 
he  left  her  to  pronounce  the  decree  of  their 
eternal  separation. 

And  it  came  in  the  letter  from  which  I have 
given  the  extract. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  village  clergyman — a 
poor  man,  but  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
and  the  fast  friend  of  Colonel  Pierson  from 
youth.  Some  said  they  were  natives  of  the 
same  village  on  Long  Island,  and  they  certainly 
had  been  boys  together  at  school.  Philip  had 
no  prospects  but  in  his  intellect,  and  no  future 
except  such  as  he  was  to  carve  out  for  himself. 

The  Colonel  had  never  viewed  his  intimacy 
with  Mary  with  any  dislike,  and  it  would  have 
been  the  pleasantest  day  of  his  life,  that  on 
which  he  should  give  his  daughter  to  the  son 
of  his  friend. 

But — be  it  said  without  reproaching  her,  and 
let  no  one  form  an  evil  opinion  of  her  for  it — 
there  wras  in  the  heart  of  Mary  Pierson  a great 
ambition,  which  she  had  never  confessed  to 
herself,  and  none  else  ever  dreamed  of.  In 
her  silent  hours  of  thought  she  was  given  to 
building  castles  in  the  air,  such  as  few  maidens 
build.  It  was  not  of  beauty  and  its  power,  or 
of  tbe  homage  it  could  command,  that  she 
dreamed.  It  was  not  of  wealth  and  its  mag- 
nificence, nor  of  any  of  the  ordinary  limits  of 
female  desire.  But  she  looked  to  the  power  of 
a queen.  She  was  not  content  with  the  life  of 
a loving  woman,  reigning  in  one  heart  and  one 
circle,  nor  yet  with  the  realm  of  beauty  and 
wealth,  which  were  all  her  own.  But  secretly, 
unknown  even  to  herself,  she  was  filling  her 
brain  with  pictures  of  the  most  unsubstantial 
sort,  and  wasting  the  present  and  its  joys  in 
fancies  about  what  could  never  be  realized. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
she  indulged  herself  in  any  fixed  plans  or 
thoughts  of  such  a future.  I wish  distinctly  to 
explain  that  all  these  thoughts  were  but  un- 
bidden fancies,  which  had  their  day  and  van- 
ished, to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  wrild  and 
unreal,  and  that  she  let  them  come.  Her  error 
was  in  not  forbidding  them.  Many  who  read 
this  will  understand  what  I mean,  and  how  with 
all  these  strange  fancies  forming  the  under- 
current of  her  thoughts  and  life,  she  was  never- 
theless a very  gentle,  very  lovely  woman. 

But  she  rejected  Philip  Winslow,  and  it  was 
because  she  thought  she  did  not  love  him.  She 
would  not  have  believed  any  one  who  told  her 
that  she  had  looked  on  her  love  for  him  calmly 
and  steadily,  and  weighed  it  in  her  secret  soul 
against  those  wild  fancies  and  ambitious  views; 
and  yet  she  did  just  so,  and  she  could  not,  strive 
as  she  wrould,  she  could  not  believe  she  loved 
him  well  enough  to  bo  bis  humble  wife. 

For  to-day,  for  to-morrow,  for  this  little  while 
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just  before  her,  it  would  be  delicious.  She  al- 
most sprang  into  his  arms  as  she  thought  of  it. 
But  after  that,  and  for  a long  life — just  the  calm, 
steadfast  life  of  his  wife  and  nothing  more — she 
could  not  believe  that  was  her  destiny. 

But  enough  with  motives  and  let  us  proceed 
with  our  story. 

The  iveek  after  that  letter  was  written  Philip 
Winslow  was  on  the  sea.  Here  are  extracts 
from  two  letters,  written  a year  later : 

“ Has  a year  produced  any  change  ? It  is 
vain  to  conceal  the  simple  truth  from  you,  Mary, 
that  I am  miserably  lonesome  without  the  hope 
of  your  love ; and  I do  not  see  before  me  one 
spot  so  bright  as  the  light  that  shines  through 
my  grave.  I have  believed  that  you  loved  me. 
I have  convinced  myself  that  I can  not  be  mis- 
taken. I have  hoped  against  all  your  calm  as- 
surances. And  now,  once  more,  and  for  the 
last  time,  I come  and  ask  for  love.  Give  1 give ! 
or  I perish !” 

Her  reply : 

“I  said  forever,  Philip,  and  it  must  be  so. 
You  are  right  in  believing  that  I love  you.  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  that  I did  not  love  you. 
But  I do  not  love  you  as  you  wish.  We  can 
never  be  more  than  friends.  Forgive  me,  Philip, 
if  I sadden  you  again.  You  would  not  let  it  rest 
as  it  was.  It  must  be  even  so.  Seek  no  further 
to  change  me — look  for  no  change  in  me.  I 
have  searched  my  heart  through  for  you,  care- 
fully, faithfully.  I.  have  removed  myself  out  of 
myself  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  my  soul,  and 
Philip,  it  must  be — it  must  be  1 I do  not  even 
weep  on  this  page  in  writing  it,  so  cold  am  I in 
all  this.  And  when  I know  that  pain  is  wring- 
ing your  heart,  my  own  beats  steadily  as  before. 
God  keep  you,  Philip.  Good-by  I” 

Let  us  pass  over  a space  of  six  years  that 
followed  the  date  of  the  last  letter. 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  an  August  Sunday  in 
one  of  the  most  quiet  and  retired  portions  of 

County,  among  the  Highlands.  The  day 

has  been  oppressively  warm,  and  the  air  is  sultiy, 
giving  indications  of  the  coming  of  thunder- 
storms. 

The  little  church  of stood  at  the  very 

entrance  of  the  mountain  glen,  where  the  brook, 
after  dashing  down  rocks  for  half  a mile,  flows 
peacefully  out  into  the  meadow  lands. 

The  church  stands  among  trees,  which  shade 
the  peaceful  groves  that  are  around  it,  and  which 
darken  the  windows  even  at  mid-day,  so  thick 
and  heavy  is  their  foliage.  The  building  itself 
is  old.  The  oak  timbers,  that  were  never  cov- 
ered nor  painted,  are  somewhat  worm-eaten, 
but  very  curious  and  ancient  in  appearance,  and 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is 
that  of  old  times. 

In  one  of  the  large  square  pews,  around  which 
are  curtains  that  exclude  the  vision  of  neigh- 
bors and  even  of  the  clergyman  himself,  two 
ladies,  strangers  in  the  village,  are  sitting  with 
bowed  heads,  waiting  the  commencement  of 
the  afternoon  service.  The  village  has  been 
not  in^^ijeytly  ti  e jre sort  of  invalids  from  the 


city,  and  one  of  these  ladies  is  of  this  class. 

The  other,  her  niece,  a young  and  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  in  the  perfection  of  health,  has  ac- 
companied her  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 

There  was  a strange  fascination  to  the  younger 
lady  in  the  voice  of  the  clergyman.  It  was  sin- 
gularly musical  in  the  ears  of  any  stranger,  but 
to  her  there  w as  something  more  than  she  could 
describe  in  its  power.  At  the  first  sound  of  his 
voice  she  sprang  from  her  seat  and  looked  to- 
ward him.  But  the  obscurity  of  a coming  storm 
darkened  the  church,  and  she  sought  in  vain  to 
recognize  his  features.  It  was  a familiar  voice, 
and  yet  she  could  not  place  it.  She  had  heard 
it  before,  yet  it  seemed  rather  that  she  had  heard 
one  like  it.  The  service  proceeded,  and  she  sat 
in  the  corner  of  the  pew  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  sleeping. 

But  she  was  not  sleeping.  There  was  a 
tempest  in  the  mind  of  the  proud  and  elegant 
lady,  sitting  in  the  little  up-country  church, 
with  her  face  hidden  from  her  companion. 

The  sermon  was  on  the  pomp  and  vanity  of 
the  world.  It  was  strange  to  hear  the  young 
clergyman  preaching  on  such  a subject  to  his 
little  congregation  in  that  retired  village. 

What  temptations  had  the  world  to  such  vil- 
lagers and  livers  among  the  hills.  If  they  as- 
cended to  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountains, 
they  could  but  dimly  discern  the  smoke  of  a 
large  town.  But  few  of  their  young  people 
had  ever  seen  it.  And  yet  the  temptations  of 
the  world  had  entered  that  hamlet,  ai\d  the 
clergyman  was  as  eloquent  to  them  in  simple, 
strong  language,  as  was  the  great  Augustine  in 
his  denunciations  of  sin. 

After  the  service  was  over  the  ladies  left 
their  pew,  and  stood  for  a few  moments,  with 
their  vails  drawn  over  their  faces,  while  the 
congregation  passed  out. 

And  then  the  clergyman  came  down  the 
aisle,  and  as  he  passed  the  first  pew,  he  open- 
ed it,  and  a young,  slender,  but  very  beautiful 
lady  took  his  arm  and  walked  slowly  with  him, 
leaning  heavily  on  him  for  support. 

They  passed  the  door  where  the  ladies  stood, 
and  he  bowed  politely.  The  elder  lady  return- 
ed the  bow.  The  younger  looked  steadfastly 
in  the  face  of  the  lady  on  his  arm,  and  when 
she  had  passed,  turned  rapidly  to  her  aunt  and 
said : “ Ask  some  one  who  that  lady  is/’ 

The  question  was  put  to  a parishioner,  who 
replied,  wondering  that  any  one  could  be  so 
ignorant,  “It  is  Mrs.  Winslow,  the  minister's 
wife.” 

“She  is  ill.” 

“ Yes,  ma’am — yes — she  is  dying,  poor  lady !” 

“Dying ! and  with  what  ?” 

“Consumption,  ma’am.  They  have  only 
been  married  a few  weeks.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Green,  the  richest  man  in  the  coun- 
ty.” 

So  Maiy  Pierson  learned  that  Philip  Wins- 
low was  married.  But  she  did  not  learn  all 
that  day.  The  landlady  of  the  village  inn  was 
communicative  at  the  table  on  Monday  wora- 
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ing,  and  what  with  her  story,  and  Mary’s  knowl- 
edge of  his  character,  she  learned  the  true  his- 
tory well  enough  to  satisfy  herself.  We  who 
know  more  of  it  can  relate  it  briefly. 

He  had  been  the  constant  visitor  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Green,  ever  welcome,  and  especially  to 
Susan,  the  only  child  of  the  house,  a flower  of 
rare  grace,  beauty,  and  delicacy.  I shall  not 
pause  to  relate  the  growth  of  her  love  for  Mr. 
Winslow,  or  its  purity  and  strength.  He  did 
not  dream  of  it  till  it  was  too  late.  Then  he 
awoke  to  the  startling  fact  that  his  long  even- 
ings at  the  hall,  his  brilliant  wit,  his  love  of  all 
the  beautiful,  his  admiration  of  certain  books, 
and  certain  styles  of  thought,  his  walks  and 
talks,  had  won  the  love  of  this  fragile  child, 
whose  days  on  earth  were  manifestly  almost 
numbered. 

And  now  came  a fierce  struggle  in  his  mind 
as  to  what  was  the  course  of  duty  under  these 
circumstances.  She  was  beautiful  and  very 
lovely,  but  did  he  love  her?  No,  he  did  not. 
Could  he  love  her  ? Doubtless  yes.  It  would 
be  vain  to  try  not  to  love  one  so  very  gentle, 
trusting,  and  dependent.  Her  father  had  evi- 
dently seen  all,  and  was  willing  that  it  should 
be  so.  Her  brief  life  might  have  this  one  bright 
day  of  sunshine,  this  one  hour  of  gladness,  and 
then  all  would  be  over.  He  would  give  all  he 
had  to  buy  her  life ; but  since  that  might  not  be, 
he  would  buy  her  happiness  while  she  lived  at 
any  price.  And  the  young  clergyman  saw  all 
this,  and  then  came  across  his  memory  the 
splendid  beauty  of  Mary  Pierson,  the  magnifi- 
cent dream  of  his  younger  days,  and  it  fonght 
with  him ; but  he  conquered  it. 

None  but  he  who  has  once  experienced  it 
knows  the  tremendous  power  of  a memory.  It 
takes  entire  possession  of  the  soul  like  a storm, 
sweeping  over  all  that  has  grown  there  and 
taken  deep  root — all  the  flowers  that  have  been 
cherished,  ail  the  great  trees  that  have  grown 
up  in  might  and  strength,  all  the  webs  of  fancy 
that  hang  here  and  there  covered  with  dew 
drops. 

And  to  oppose  and  overcome  such  a power  is 
a victory  that  a strong  man  may  be  proud  of. 
Such  he  achieved,  and  there  was  then  a calm 
after  the  storm. 

Deep  peace  was  in  the  house  and  heart  of 
the  clergyman  after  he  had  married  his  young 
wife,  and  peace  like  a river  flowed  through  her 
soul. 

She  was  fainting,  failing  out  of  a beautiful 
world,  in  which  she  had  found  nothing  but  joy 
till  now.  All  her  life  long  she  had  been  the 
child  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury.  No  wish 
had  been  denied.  Ail  that  she  wanted  she 
had,  and  when  it  became  evident  to  her  own 
itnwilling  reason  that  the  end  was  come,  it  was 
hard,  very  hard.  But  love  was  now  made  per- 
fect in  enjoyment,  and  she  lay  calmly  on  her 
husband's  breast  for  the  few  weeks  that  were  to 
intervene  between  the  blessed  moment  when 
she  called  him  her  own,  and  that  moment  when 
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his  arm,  his  love;  no,  not  his  love,  she  would 
take  that  to  heaven  with  her,  to  make  it  even 
more  glad  and  hopeful  there. 

And  he  was  happy,  perfectly  happy.  There 
was  no  shadow  on  his  heart.  More  and  more 
each  day  he  grew  to  her,  and  as  he  so  increased 
in  his  love  for  her,  there  did  begin  to  come  over 
him  a dark  cloud.  He  looked  to  her  death 
with  more  and  more  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  ap- 
prehension. Perhaps  it  was  selfish.  Perhaps 
he  felt  that  he  should  again  be  delivered  over 
to  the  terrible  power  of  that  memory  that  he 
had  once  so  well  conquered.  Perhaps  he  did 
love  his  wife  with  single  love,  and  therefore 
shrank  more  and  more  from  the  moment  of 
parting. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  grew  on  him,  and  he 
looked  fondly  on  her  face  and  forgot  all  the 
past  in  her  presence,  that  became  more  holy  as 
she  approached  the  hour  when  she  should  be  an 
angel.  And  he  did  not  know,  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  that  the  little  church  contained  with- 
in it  all  the  hopes  of  his  life,  all  his  dreams,  all 
that  he  had  valued  in  boyhood  or  in  the  maturer 
affections  of  manhood. 

A year  after  Philip  Winslow  stood  by  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  wife.  Her  black  eyes, 
overflowing  with  love  of  him  and  hope  of 
heaven,  were  fixed  with  unutterable  joy  on  his 
calm  countenance.  Her  white  hand,  white  and 
thin  as  the  hand  that  the  phantom  of  a dream 
waves  at  us,  lay  in  his  calmly,  confidingly. 

44  Philip,  my  husband,  say  once  more  that  we 
shall  meet  again.” 

44  We  shall,  dear  wife,  we  shall ! Thank  God 
that  he  has  promised  us  that.” 

44  Oh,  Philip ! I will  wait  for  you  in  the  hap- 
piest valley  of  that  happy  country.  Do  you 
love  me,  Philip  ?** 

44  Dear  wife !” 

44  May  God  reward  you  for  your  love.  I 
have  not  been  worth  it,  but  ob,  how  you  have 
blessed  me  with  it ! It  has  been  the  breath  of 
Heaven  over  me  even  here.” 

44  A letter  for  you,  Sir.”  It  was  a servant 
entering  the  room  with  a light  step,  who  handed 
it  to  him.  He  glanced  at  the  direction,  and  a 
sharp  pang  shot  through  his  frame,  and  a risible 
pallor  was  on  his  face.  He  turned  from  the 
bedside,  grasping  it  convulsively  in  his  hand, 
and  staggered  rather  than  walked  tow  ard  the 
window  where  the  last  rays  of  the  sunshine 
were  streaming  in  through  the  half  closed  shut- 
ters. He  looked  at  it  again,  and  sat  down 
feebly,  as  if  in  pain. 

Again  the  tempest  was  up.  Again  the  wild 
floods  w*ere  over  his  soul.  * 

Stern  and  terrible  was  the  resistance  he 
offered,  but  it  ivould  have  been  all  in  vain,  had 
not  the  voice  of  his  wife  come  to  his  aid. 

44  Philip,  Philip,  come  to  me !” 

He  knew  not  out  of  what  a remote  distance, 
what  far  off  wandering  she  was  calling  him. 

But  he  heard  her  voice.  He  w'as  not  too  far 
away.  It  was  in  time,  and  he  came.  He 
sprang  to  her,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  hers 
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again,  and  all  was  forgotten  save  the  peaceful, 
joyful  face  that  lay  before  him,  looking  so  lov- 
ingly into  his  eyes. 

She  was  dying.  Swiftly  now  the  silver  cord 
was  slipping  from  the  knot.  She  grew  paler, 
and  more  heavenly  in  appearance,  while  she 
fixed  her  eyes  more  and  more  intensely  on  him. 
She  never  varied  her  gaze.  Father,  mother, 
friends  who  were  around  her — none  caught  that 
look  of  love,  save  he  whose  its  all  was  here  and 
forever.  And,  at  length,  whispering,  “Philip, 
hold  me  close !”  and  nestling  her  head  in  his 
bosom,  she  closed  her  eyes  on  his  beloved  coun- 
tenance— last  vision  of  earth,  last  thought  of 
time — and  took  it  with  her  to  the  unseen  world, 
as  all  she  wished  to  take  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Three  days  afterward  they  buried  her.  And 
when  thaalonesome  man,  with  bowed  head  and 
solemn  Ap,  entered  his  library,  and  gazed 
around  him  sadly,  he  saw  an  unopened  letter 
lying  on  his  desk,  where  a servant  had  placed  it 
three  days  before,  when  he  dropped  it  from  his 
hand  to  the  floor. 

He  sat  down  calmly  and  looked  at  it.  He  was 
in  no  haste  to  open  it.  He  did  not  think  of  it  as 
sacrilege,  not  for  a moment.  He  had  no  thought 
that  there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  sacrilege 
to  her  memory.  He  regarded  her  as  wholly, 
only  his,  and  he  thought  he  had  finally  over- 
come the  lost  enemy  to  her  perfect  reign  in  his 
heart — overcome  it,  now  that  it  was  too  late. 

He  opened  it  at  length  as  a business  matter, 
coolly,  calmly,  without  (so  he  said  to  himself) 
one  throb  of  heart  quicker  than  usual. 

“Philip,  come  to  me.  I am  dying!”  (They 
were  almost  the  very  words  in  tfhich  his  wife 
had  called  him  back  to  her.)  “How  I have 
wasted  all  the  blessedness  God  offered  to  me! 
How  I have  deceived  you,  cursed  myself!  I 
do  love  you,  Philip.  I have  loved  you  every 
hour  since  I was  old  enough  to  love.  I have 
loved  you  with  superhuman — why  should  I not 
say  inhuman  ? — love.  And  now  I,  the  widow  of 
another  man,  lonesome,  miserable,  dying,  call 
you  back  to  me,  Philip,  to  see  me  die !” 

He  went  to  her.  He  found  her  in  the  splen- 
did home  she  had  inherited  from  her  husband, 
one  whom  men  called  great,  the  representative 
of  a great  power.  He  was  a man  of  no  affec- 
tions, who  had  married  her  for  the  sake  of  a 
wealthy  alliance,  and  had  died  leaving  her 
wealth  she  did  not  want,  and  disappointment 
to  all  her  ambition — and  now  she  was  dying. 

Philip  Winslow  would  not  have  gone  to  her 
but  for  the  feeling  that  he  might  be  useful  to 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  extremity.  It  was  not 
love  that  carried  him  back.  It  was  the  duty  of 
a Christian  minister — nothing  else ; at  least,  so 
he  said  £o  his  own  heart,  and  doubtless  it  was 
true. 

She  lay  on  a splendid  couch,  surrounded 
by  all  the  evidences  of  wealth  and  ease.  She 
drank  from  crystal  goblets  set  in  gold,  and  the 
coverings  of  her  couch  were  of  the  finest  and 
most  costly  fabrics,!  The  ceiling  of  her  room 
was  f -eseqed  ii  excite  colors,  and  the  walls 


hung  with  tapestries  of  quaint  and  expensive 
beauty.  All  that  was  around  her  was  character- 
istic of  her  tastes;  all  was  beautiful,  superb, 
magnificent.  It  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  young 
clergyman  when  they  showed  him  into  her 
chamber,  as  she  had  directed. 

He  had  come  very  late.  She  had  watched 
hour  by  hour  for  his  coming,  and  wondered 
whether  her  messenger  could  have  failed.  And 
at  length  she  had  become  restless,  and  she  gave 
him  up  on  the  fourth  day,  and  fever  took  hold 
of  her,  and  delirium  followed.  All  her  ravings 
were  of  him,  and  the  secret  of  her  proud  heart 
was  ifnown  to  all  the  servants  in  her  house. 

And  when  he  came  they  knew  him,  and  smiled 
as  he  passed  up  to  her  chamber,  marshaled  by 
the  aunt  who  was  with  her  in  the  country  vil- 
lage. 

She  lay  there,  the  wreck  of  all  her  splendid 
beauty,  and  he  looked  on  her,  and  the  past  came 
before  him — again  and  again  the  storm  came, 
and  ho  bowed  his  head  and  yielded  to  it  now. 

Yes,  she  was  gloriously  beautiful.  It  was  she 
— his  young  love — the  idol  of  all  his  years  of 
agony — she  that  lay  there,  sleeping  now,  calm, 
quiet,  like  a statue.  He  gazed  on  her  face,  and 
his  heart  beat  now  wildly,  fiercely,  with  the  pas- 
sion of  youth.  He  bent  over  her,  and  his  breath 
was  on  her  forehead,  and  she  smiled  and  open- 
ed her  eyes. 

“ Philip,  Philip !”  and  she  lifted  her  arms  to 
his  neck,  and  he  knelt  by  her  and  buried  his 
face  out  of  her  sight  while  he  sobbed  aloud. 

And  then  he  put  his  arms  around  her  and  held 
her  to  his  breast,  and  strove  to  recall  the  van- 
ishing powers  of  her  young,  great  heart.  But 
all  in  vain. 

When  did  human  love  avail  to  hold  back 
those  departing  on  the  last  journey?  That 
night  they  were  married,  and  the  next  day  she 
died,  and  when  her  dust  lay  in  his  arms — his  at 
last,  but  worthless  dust — he  felt  once  more,  and 
now  for  the  last  time,  the  great  storm  in  his 
soul;  and  having  yielded  once,  ho  resisted  now 
and  conquered  bravely  and  forever.  % 

He  left  a kiss  on  her  forehead,  but  no  tear 
fell  in  her  grave.  He  went  to  bis  village-home. 
None  there  knew  of  his  struggle,  and  no  man 
appreciated  his  victory.  Doubtless  the  angels 
did. 

She  left  him  her  immense  wealth,  but  he 
never  touched  one  farthing  of  it.  There  was  a 
small  property  belonging  to  Susan,  which  had 
been  left  to  him,  and  which,  with  some  strange 
preference,  he  was  willing  to  use,  and  which  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  increasing  his  library 
and  living  in  ease.  He  removed  to  a village 
where  his  history  was  not  known,  and  where  he 
spent  his  life  in  earnest  works  of  love. 

He  died  in  the  winter  time,  and  I have  some- 
times wondered  what  angels  waited  on  the  old 
man’s  departure,  and  have  been  thankful  at  the 
blessed  assurance  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
disappointment  in  heaven.  For  if  it  were  not 
so,  one  of  those  two  would  have  been  sadly  as- 
tonished, and  lonesome,  in  the  solitary  places 
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there,  while  the  aid  man,  with  Jus  young  w i i'e, 
sat  down  on  a hillside  t»y  the  river  of  pence. 
Bur  I confess  I lpivb  often  doubled  yvimse  arm 
infolded  him  when  he  entered  tlic  unknown 
country. 

BIH1>  GOSSIP, 

TO  study  the  hatdra -of  birds  Vw  an .ttustfifentlfir 
.* I hold  to  he  the  jiiOfet  tlcBghif ill  of 
pastimes.  I can  eoneein*  uo  higher  pleasure 
tiiiiM  u>  [ttivci  tune  and  money  enough  to  end  file- 
one  Xxx  go  watering  through  tlio  woods  of  the 
world  waU  lung  ljin^  1 ttintma  X have  little 
men  who  .h  unt  bioi 

for  the  pm it  > IdtMs  mmicv  d#* 
scribing  iti'  Untied  a nmmten ?h 

to.  be  wlioU* -lb- 
da<l  gratify oVo  v* 

its  cd  Kfe  if  tnHJj?'  be  say 

but  I loVe  ib#  peh^/tp  t uftmos  pf  birds.  £*0^? 
not  Thrush  sound  neuter  than  Tmxhu,  rani  who 
rohlii  iom  the  ptnihine  WfdhrpoorAvni  .so  AVuii 
under  the  magnificent  uppclhiurm  of  CapyinwL 
t/m  vuri/h'u*  f I have  no  doubt  it  is  very  nec- 
essary, for  the  interests  of  semne*,  that  buds 
should  be  embalmed  in  the  ' of  u 

dead  language ; but  it  was  to  the  Sorum  slty- 
iark  that  Shelley  wrote  bis  glorious  hymn,  end 
Keans  i bought  not  of  the  Lu&einta  when  lie  pour- 
ed out  his  heart  to  the  shaded  tughtiognte; 

A matt  after: uiy  own  heart  & Charles  V?>** 
tenon,  of  Walton  HuU,  Yorkshire,  England 
Watortou  Kpriii;  )<is  Ulb  oird-ltunitn^.  He  hna 
contribute*!  feme  ot  llie  itiost  valuable  papist* 
on  orni i&tt?  erer  k^i  piven  to  the 
world  ^ mix  although  a perfect  ditssKal  scholar 
and  scientific  ornithologist,.  be  sdibinn  if  ever, 
bestows  on  any  bird  any  other  , than  its  native 
name.  His  essays  are  written  with  die  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  a child* and  in  spite  of  a little 
pteasnnt  egotism^  I know'  net  more  delicious 
reading  than  Ins  books  im  birds. 

Wa^ertort  is — tor  I believe  be  yet  livc£ — a 
Roman  of.gnoil  family  4Vml 

amjije  furl aue*  who  was  bonj  in  the  yi*h*  17^2. 
Re  was  ^iteatcii-% where 
he  ilistingui^bcd:  hitmeif  hft>*v  by  vlimbmg  trees, 
than  by  u^ceiiding  the-  fprarht&  ml  i^tr>kft}t£ijnnr 
and  was  famous  fuf  hnowiugHie  pm;tUf  his- 
tory of  q'Vcyy  blbj’s  vicS't  'Witldn  tbiVe  niile^  iff 
the  eoilvgfe  AtY^r leavmg  ^irtnrton 

was  sent  to  travel  in  Spmrfi  aud  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  tit  Modi^^ 

whb.h  hi  that  vicinity  nlom;  * .ft\v»y  W.j.M 
souls.  In '1804  lie  proceeded  to  Dutch  Gubuia, 
nominally  for  fcbo  purpose.  (<f  some 

family  esUte*,  bin  iu  realUy  , \ sus^cf  w ciui- 
itV  that  uisatiubk;  love  of  wandering  which  pofe- 
; o.'Scd  him.  ' Aeivffdiogly  wo  fmd  firm  shuirly 
after  survemloring  hft.  charge  md  rhsbiug  nw  ay 
into  thf;  |aohless  lorebts  of  tte  interior  of  tjui- 
ana  o?t  a most  e^traordiTuify  miMuru  'Phi* 
Was  p.Qfbing  ieis  than  the  disco H:vy  oCu  demlly 
poiStm  called  **  Woutuli,”  saihl  to  bv  by  the 
Mmiusld  Indians,  and  very  singular 

qualU^r'.  >Vas  endrely  sao 


C^slbl  }n  bis  v:i*f ^ ihe  reader  t Jut 

benofii  of  %tore  »o  <i«  *■*  woo- 

rHii'-  has  rntuh  tio  ife  wiih  fyitifr*:  ' 

WoeraU  poUcr^  :i*  eo>hpOisy si  \*f  the  foUa^ing 
iijgtediemtf  ? A :;&t  mtnr 

woodif  *Mt  Gtbgxug  united.  \T»x.atdi — : the 

ttkftie,  - ';A;e)4^Wr:  - the  sterus  61'  t**u 

kinds  nf  --tAtf &$&&&&  .^^^4;-'  ^ ^hiei 

M;.  Wiocnon  did  not  team  the  mm :*,■*;■  th«^ 
team-  eontdin  it  ^-u*c-nt  _giri.tiT«oos' juice.  A lav^' 
black  rtbu  With  a i’etipinous  bite.,  ami  & 

fibipli  i*‘d  vvier  0|t:«Hy  lavoml  by  nature,  Ti 
iX\mje addcASnUtuli  peppcrf  the  pqm&;' 
<<d  tM  XiiiiJirTl  '.ncith  ditnb  ditto 

of  tbv>  Ooinmeoucld  a rc^ip’c 

for fec^v; :itfJ&MKheih  h mr 
thing  tef  it  -.y Yf  c "wetiA  ^tiil  tn 

boyibelih  4UW1- 

y'  ' y ;‘  :b  yyt. :'  S 

, jbiufer  «xF  ihif  prison  tr/aLtfonda  t&- 

Iho  *j& v jli^h  httTuro  //iff  the  Aigptwiierj u The 

Aik&u'it!«  ;lhdVirn  llw  acrap^  the  woumli 
and  Uwj  bmi-r  foor,  and  puts  the  shreds  into  « .. 
cqknder  made  with  Jeav^c  Into  tbif  vpgetaUe. 
vessel  lie  some  ysnie**  whxeb,  as  :H' d wn*», 
tteidgJh  beconics  co^iMvooloreik  Iletheti 
the  gl utinmis  jtcfce  of  the  bulbous  ptem*, 
sons  ‘with  the  blssck  and  red  ant^,  rhe 
fangSf  and  the  fwdjcm  pepper^  tdl  poinded  tor 
giprhovr,  bhcu  sunnK'ni  in  a bin-all  emvben 

ir'iffipft;'  'Jk$  tbtv'Jiqmd’.i^iE'^rtfy  m^nt 
w mimii  h ;iddedy  xmiU  the  mixture  beo  ^ | ; - 
n rbtek  bisywu  Hrup.  -0  WNilc  tbj ling  she  lndwti 
skVn^  ilia  h/regh  biih . d dlhpft  auid  as  fcrmif  as  t lie 
pwc io Uii  d tefi  1 i at ir; 1 1 hr 
lt%  j^rn^ct  into  ft  xml  Kbwste^/  ? v idt 

and  doePs  hid^  and  bung  up tlxf  :id^> 
After  this  Iueif  cb>s^|ptiiiii  nf  tbe  b«j 
it,  I think  that  womMli  y.uim*  in  wiilun  tlm  recall'; 
of  everj'  young  ia>u-*A>cpn. 

Among  the  M^onkhi  liidtan^  bo'vev^Mbere 
is  an  awful  iny^^  hab^ib^  over  U>e  prtgwfo* 
lion  of  this  ’diiftiby  } oiiotb  Women  hP6  r.*w 
permitted  to  he  |>rt^eht  wbiie  it  is  tcmki^  fci 
Yabahou,  who  is  tlig,  evil  deity  of  Hint  y*n  of 
the  wmbl,  slu/uld  dcStro/  them.  Yfye  shed  in 
which  it  is  brew vd  is  looked  upon  u*  pichvci 
mid  Accursedf  oml  id  aluiutiooekl  fortv^n 
who  concocts  the  poison  -jnusi  qat 
mtmiing,  and  li^x  ^ long  as  i^he  s*pmthrn-  }**£*, 
The  pot  in  wtrif.lt  it  te  teuUH  oya^t 
imiocpiA  of  8lif  bth^rf?U4f 

piiisspo  xvoubi  liofft-kiU  in  -^gaj^lV, 

exposing  any  'iaprt : 

fumes  of  the  pokwiri,  wlylik  ^ 

ntm&Iy  iiijuribg.  tfipy  Aifc£*ptfev  xbky 

nssocicitlons  ^Ith  tlte 

sxnmgn  cutmtiy  iiv  .which  if  ik  eoupt^  ttd.  • 
horribly  ingredienVi},  and  the  ipystecr  of fnt^ 
nwuiim— -u re  as  uecrom  binic'^lly  awfa!  &•  the 
greniast  Jovor  x>f 

Ulm  clfecbj  or  iiie’  wtmmli  4wrjr‘ 

4nguiur.  It  k5lle<r i wuly. • 
ten  mumi>*.3.  . 'Tbey  dif  vvirowtily,  ami  it  i&Pr 
duces  no  pinn.  !N either  is  rbo  t'oih  uiieblr ,ab- 
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jured  by  the  circulation  of  the  poison  through 
the  blood.  This  last  quality  is  the  one  which 
renders  it  so  valuable  to  hunters.  The  most 
singular  thing  connected  with  the  wourali,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  its  victims  can  be  recalled 
to  life  by  inflating  the  lungs.  In  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Waterton  before  Earl  Percy  and 
other  members  of  scientific  societies  in  London, 
he  applied  the  poison  to  three  asses.  The  first 
died  in  twelve  minutes  after  the  wound  was  in- 
dicted. The  second  had  its  leg  bandaged  below 
the  knee,  and  the  poison  applied  beneath  the 
bandage.  The  animal  walked  about,  apparent- 
ly unconcerned,  until  the  bandage  was  removed ; 
it  then  died  in  ten  minutes.  The  third  ass  had 
the  poison  inserted  in  her  shoulder ; she  appar- 
ently died  in  ten  minutes.  All  pulsation  ceased, 
and  sevcdj|  medical  men  pronounced  her  dead. 
An  incisA  was  now  made  in  her  windpipe, 
and  the  flozzle  of  a large  bellows  being  intro- 
duced, her  lungs  were  inflated  for  two  hours 
without  intermission.  At  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod animation  returned ; she  opened  her  eyes, 
raised  her  head,  and  made  a faint  effort  to  re- 
gain her  legs.  The  inflation  was  then  discon- 
tinued, and  she  immediately  sank  back  into  ap- 
parent death.  The  inflation  of  the  liyigs  was 
again  renewed,  and  continued  for  tfto  hours 
more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  rose  up,  and 
walked  feebly  ahpht.  She  nAncd  in  no  pain, 
but  was  exceedingly  weakr'ohe  continued  to 
live.  The  wound  in  the  shoulder,  where  the 
poison  was  inserted,  healed  rapidly,  but  her 
constitution  was  greatly  shattered.  She  had 
the  air  of  a donkey  mined  by  dissipation ; but 
being  sent  down  by  Earl  Percy  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton’s  place,  Walton  Hall,  she  soon  recovered 
her  good  looks  grazing  on  the  fat  Yorkshire 
fields,  and  became  a remarkably  corpulent  and 
frisky  donkey.  She  lived  many  years,  and  went 
by  the  name  of  Wouralia. 

The  wourali  poison  is  used  by  the  Macoushi 
Indians  almost  entirely  for  hunting.  Their 
weapon  is  the  blow-pipe,  a singular  and  deadly 
instrument.  It  is  made  from  a hollow  reed  that 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  the 
portion  the  Indians  use  is  eleven  feet  in  length. 
It  has  no  joints,  is  of  the  same  thickness  at  both 
ends,  is  of  a bright  yellow  color,  and  is  natural- 
ly polished  inside  and  out.  It  is  called  by  the 
natives  Ourah.  As  the  ourah  is  too  slender  to 
be  used  alone,  it  is  inserted  in  another  tubular 
reed  called  Samourah ; the  mouth-end  is  bound 
with  silk-grass  cord  to  prevent  its  splitting,  and 
the  other  end  is  feruled,  as  it  were,  with  the 
hard  seed  of  the  acuero,  which  is  perforated, 
and  so  thrust  on  the  end  of  the  blow-pipe.  The 
sight  on  the  blow-pipe  is  about  two  feet  from 
the  mouth,  and  is  made  with  two  teeth  of  the 
acouri.  The  arrows  used  with  this  weapon  are 
formed  from  a species  of  palm-leaf  called  Cou- 
courite,  and  are  sharp  as  needles.  About  an 
inch  of  the  point  of  each  arrow  is  poisoned,  and 
the  other  end  is  hardened  by  fire,  and  feathcr- 
:e  of  wild-cotton  floss, 
these  blow-pipes  at  a 


distance  of  three  hundred  feet;  and  none  but 
those  birds  that  seek  the  lofty  tops  of  the  mora- 
trees  are  beyond  their  reach.  Waterton  tells  a 
most  affecting  story  of  an  Arowack  Indian  who, 
armed  with  his  blow-pipe,  went  with  a comrade 
into  the  woods  to  hunt.  He  soon  spied  a red 
monkey  seated  near  the  top  of  a lofty  mora. 

The  Indian  got  directly  under  his  carrotty  ma- 
jesty, and,  taking  aim,  blew  forth  a poisoned  ar- 
row. The  monkey  was,  however,  a little  too 
high,  and  the  a^jow  falling  short  descended 
vertically,  and  wounded  the  Indian  in  the  shoul- 
der. lie  immediately  laid  down  his  weapon, 
turned* to  his  frightened  comrade,  saying,  “I 
shall  never  hunt  again,”  aud  stretching  himself 
on  the  ground,  was  dead  in  five  minutes. 

I confess  that  I envy  Waterton  his  bird  ac- 
quaintance in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  There 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  oddest  birds  possi- 
ble— birds  that  I would  travel  any  distance  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to.  Common- 
place birds  I do  not  so  much  care  about,  but  the 
oddities  of  the  feathered  tribe  I love  to  meet, 
though  it  be  only  in  books.  I would  give  worlds 
to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a dodo. 

One  of  Watcrton’s  most  distinguished  friends  is 
the  CamjHinero , called  Dara  by  the  Indians,  and 
Bell-bird  by  the  English.  There  is  in  the  Gui- 
anian  forests  a marvelous  old  tree  called  the 
Mora,  that  rises  to  the  height  of  200  and  250 
feet.  For  two-thirds  of  their  height  these  noble 
old  trees  are  covered  with  a profuse  vegetation, 
which,  however,  is  not  all  their  own.  In  the 
crevices  of  their  giant  limbs  the  wild  fig  takes 
root,  and  growing  to  be  itself  a goodly  tree, 
flourishes  at  a height  of  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Lianas  trail  through  the  mora’s  boughs, 
and  a thousand  other  parasites  cover  the  old 
tree  with  a deceitful  bloom.  But  look  aloft,  and 
you  will  see  that  this  gorgeous  vegetation  is  but 
a mask.  The  top  of  the  mora  is  bald  and  white; 
not  a single  leaf  waves  upon  its  blasted  summit. 

It  is  upon  this  withered  peak,  that  towers  white- 
ly  over  the  surrounding  forest  like  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  Bernese  Alps — it  is  upon  this  al- 
most inaccessible  pinnacle  that  the  fcampanero 
loves  to  sit.  There,  throned  in  safety,  he  tolls 
his  morning  and  evening  chime,  until  the  woods 
echo,  like  the  aisles  of  some  vast  cathedral,  to 
the  vibrations  of  his  solemn  bell. 

The  campanero  is  about  the  size  of  a jay. 

His  plumage  is  as  white  as  Alpine  snow.  From 
the  centre  of  his  forehead  rises  a spiral  tube 
three  inches  in  length.  This  tube  is  jet  black, 
spotted  all  over  with  white  feathers.  An  air- 
passage,  which  communicates  from  the  palate 
with  this  tube,  enables  the  campanero  to  inflate 
it  at  will.  When  inflated,  it  stands  erect  on  his 
head,  but  when  the  bird  is  not  tolling  it  hangs 
flaccidly  down.  It  is  by  means  of  this  tube  that 
the  campanero  produces  his  singular  call.  The 
notes  of  this  call  are  loud  and  clear,  and  are 
precisely  similar  to  the  sound  of  a deep-toned 
cathedral  bell.  Mr.  Waterton  says  that  the 
tolling  of  the  campanero  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles.  As  the  morning  dawns 
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you  hear  a solemn  toll  sounding  through  the 
woods.  Then  a pause  of  a minute ; then  an- 
other toll.  Then  a pause,  and  the  toll  comes 
again.  Then  a silence  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
and  the  forests  echo  once  more  to  the  bell  of 
the  campanero.  One  might  think  that,  Moslem- 
like,  he  sounded  the  time  of  prayer  morning 
and  evening,  for  at  those  hours  only  does  he 
disturb  the  silence  of  the  woods. 

Those  who  travel  in  the  Guiana  wilderness 
will  find  that  dandyism  is  net  confined  to  the 
human  species.  We  laugh  at  the  South  Sen 
Islanders  for  putting  rings  in  their  noses,  and 
the  Chinese  laugh  at  us  for  the  tufts  of  hair  we 
wear  on  our  cheeks,  and  the  big  feet  of  our 
women.  So  all  people  have  their  own  ideas 
of  personal  decoration,  and  some  of  the  bird 
tribe  endeavor  to  improve  their  looks  quite  as 
assiduously  as  wo  do.  Every  one  has  read  of 
the  quczale,  a Mexican  bird,  who  is  so  proud 
of  his  tail  that  lie  builds  his  nest,  which  is  cov- 
ered, with  two  entrances,  so  that  he  can  pass  in 
and  out  without  the  necessity  of  turning,  there- 
by insuring  his  tail  from  any  accidental  twists 
or  bruises ; but  the  qtiezald  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  bouton  of  Guiana.  The  liouton  is  an 
exceedingly  handsome  bird,  with  a green  body, 
bluish  wings  and  tail,  and  a splendid  crown  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  The  houfon  is,  however, 
not  content  with  his  tail.  It  is  in  every  respect 
a handsome  as  well  as  a useful  tail ; neverthe- 
less, no  liouton  of  any  pretensions  could  think 
of  w'earring  it  in  its  natural  state.  As  soon 
as  the  tail  is  full  grown,  the  houton  goes  to 
work  to  get  himself  up  in  what  he  considers 
proper  style.  He  is  gifted  with  a sharp  serrated 
bill,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  scissors,  and 
with  this  instrument  he  does  his  tailoring. 
This  consists,  however,  in  cutting  two  large 
gaps,  each  an  inch  long,  in  the  web  of  the  two 
longest  feathers  in  his  tail.  Having  achieved 
this  mutilation,  the  houton  is  fit  to  go  into  the 
best  society,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  among 
the  tribe  there  is  much  emulation  as  to  who  has 
the  most  modish  gap  in  his  caudal  ornament. 

As  I before  hinted,  I am  now  dealing  rather 
with  the  oddities  of  the  bird  tribe,  than  with 
birds  in  general,  so  I will  leave  Mr.  AVnterton, 
still  wandering  in  Guiana,  catching  caymans 
and  fevers,  and  extracting  snakes  from  their 
dens,  and  chegoes  from  his  feet;  I will  pass 
over  George  Sand’s  charming  chapter  on  birds, 
in  her  lately  published  Memoirs,  where  for  the 
first  time  I discovered  the  germ  of  her  charming 
bird-romance,  uTcverino.”  I will  salute  as  I 
go  by,  M.  Tousscncl’s  exquisite  work,  Ac  Monde 
dcs  Oiscaux,  and  leaping  over  Audubon,  Buffon, 
Wilson,  and  others,  I will  introduce  you  to  some 
Australian  birds,  favored  by  Mr.  Gould,  whose 
magnificent  ornithological  works  entitle  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  student.  Few  of 
my  readers,  I will  venture  to  say,  have  seen  an 
apteryx.  It’s  a desperate  name,  but  not  quite 
so  desperate  as  that  of  the  Omithorynrus  Para - 

? duck-billed  platy- 
that  these  animals 


had  easier  names,  as  I doubt  not  they  have  in 
their  own  country ; but  we  who  stay  at  home, 
as  I said  before,  are  at  the  mercy  of  naturalists 
who  travel.  But  to  resume  our  apteryx.  The 
chief  beauty,  as  an  Irish  ornithologist  wonld 
remark,  the  chief  beauty  of  an  apteryx  is  that 
all  his  feathers  are  hairs.  He  presents  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a camel  on  tw  o legs, 
and  in  this  somewhat  resembles  the  emu  of 
New  Holland.  This  queer  bird  haunts  the 
dense  beds  of  fern  that  clothe  the  Australian 
slopes.  It  feeds  by  night,  and  the  way  in  w hich 
it  obtains  the  worms  on  which  it  subsists  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  Selecting  a piece  of  ground 
favorable  to  worms,  the  apteryx  commences  to 
belabor  the  earth  with  its  powerful  feet.  This 
extraordinary  noise  overhead  naturally  awakes 
the  w'orm,  who  has  gone  to  bed  houftego.  The 
noise  continues.  Worm  can  not  g^Et  wink  of 
sleep.  “What  the  deuce  can  be  tW  matter V 
thinks  worm.  “ I’ll  go  and  see.”  So  he  puts 
on  his  drawers,  and  creeping  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  pops  out  his  head  to  discover  the  au- 
thor of  this  nocturnal  row\  Apteryx,  who  has 
been  watching  impatiently  for  this  moment, 
seizes  the  opportunity  and  the  worm,  and  the 
latter  is  soon  sleeping  where  no  drumming  will 
waken  him. 

An  apteryx  hunt  must  be  rather  a singular 
sight.  Owing  to  the  nocturnal  habits  of  the  bird, 
the  natives  pursue  it  at  night  with  dogs  trained  to 
the  chase,  and  holding  torches,  that  shed  a wide 
light  over  the  plain.  That  queer,  hairy  bird, 
with  its  long  legs,  and  almost  invisible  wings, 
scudding  through  ferns,  over  marshes,  where  it 
vainly  seeks  refuge  in  the  muddy  cracks,  up 
over  stony  hills,  where  it  skulks  behind  rocks, 
with  the  wild  Australian  dogs  at  its  heels,  and 
the  wilder  Australian  Bushmen  screaming  and 
waving  their  torches,  with  all  these  features,  1 
feel  safe  in  asserting  that  an  apteryx  hunt  must 
be  very  singular  sport,  nor  do  I hesitate  to  say 
that  I should  like  exceedingly  to  see  one. 

Australia  possesses  a bird  of  great  acrobatic 
talent,  called  the  Garrulous  Honey-eater,  or  My- 
zantha  Garrvla , for  those  who  like  Latin.  This 
honey-eater  is  the  Ravel  of  the  ornithological 
world,  and  charges  nothing  for  his  performance. 

If  you  happen  to  get  into  a wood  where  our 
friend  honey-eater  is  nesting,  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  entertain  you  with  his  performances. 

I will  not  say  that  ho  has  the  selfish  end  in 
view  of  leading  you  awray  from  his  nest;  bat 
whatever  his  object  is,  he  is  very  amusing.  He 
first  bursts  upon  you  with  a cloud  of  summer- 
saults, at  the  end  of  which  he  stands  on  his 
head  in  the  air.  Before  you  have  quite  recovered 
from  your  astonishment  at  this  tour  de  force, 
you  see  him  revolving  like  a catherine-wheel, 
on  the  end  of  a twig,  with  his  wings  spread  out 
horizontally.  This  over,  he  stands  on  one  leg, 
with  his  head  cocked  on  one  side,  and  looks  at 
you  attentively,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Stranger ! 

I guess  I’ve  rather  astonished  you  somewhat, 
eh  ?”  And  you  are  astonished ; so  as  yon  have 
had  enough  of  it,  you  march  on  your  wtav,  but 
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yon  don't  get  rid  of  your  acrobat.  Oh  no ! He 
twirls,  and  twists,  and  summersaults  along  with 
yd u,  making  the  woods  resound  with  his  pierc- 
ing note,  until — if  you  are  in  pursuit  of  game, 
which  of  course  you  are — you  curse  the  Httle 
egotist,  who  has  wakened  every  living  thing  for 
miles  around. 

In  the  luxuriant  bush  that  stretches  between 
Port  Philip  and  Moreton  Bay,  resides  the  gem 
of  Australian  birds.  His  holiday  title  is  of 
Castilian  length,  being  nothing  less  than  IHilo- 
norhyncus  Ho  loser  ictus  ; you  will  perhaps  feel  re- 
lieved when  I inform  you  that  you  call  him  the 
satin  bower  bird  if  you  choose.  He  has  two 
cousins  who  resemble  him  in  habits,  but  I will 
confine  myself  to  the  Ptilonorhyncus  Holosericeus. 
To  a man  fond  of  polysyllables,  I can  conceive 
no  greatearoleasure  than  the  acquisition  of  this 
title.  OnCmight  become  president  of  a college 
in  Tennessee  on  the  strength  of  pronouncing  it 
correctly  and  with  fluency. 

The  satin  bower  bird  lives  in  the  thick  bush, 
feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  gigantic  wild  fig, 
that  springs  up  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet 
and  more  above  its  home.  Its  nest  is  built  in 
tall  trees,  and  it  is  of  exceedingly  shy  habits. 
But  it  is  neither  its  splendid  robe  of  glossy 
black  satin,  nor  its  lofty  nest,  nor  its  loud  liquid 
call,  that  renders  the  bower  bird  so  distinguished 
among  all  other  birds.  Nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
cursion to  that  clump  of  cedar  bushes  will  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  the  claim  of  the  bower  bird 
to  notoriety.  See  how  anxiously  he  watches 
ns  from  the  top  of  that  huge  eucalyptus ! Sec 
how  he  scatters  the  golden  pollen  of  the  blos- 
soms with  angry  sweep  of  his  tail ! Never  mind 
him,  though  he  knows  we  are  bent  on  discover- 
ing his  secret.  Now  as  we  pierce  to  the  centre 
of  the  cedar-clump,  behold  the  open  space  that 
suddenly  presents  itself ! behold  the  strange  edi- 
fice reared  upon  this  lonely  site ! 

An  extensive  elevated  floor,  of  irregular  form, 
and  made  of  shapely  sticks  firmly  interwoven. 
This  platform  is  slightly  convex,  and  in  its  centre 
rises  the  chief  structure.  A long  arcade,  built 
of  twigs  and  delicate  tree-tips  strongly  inter- 
laced, with  their  ends  curving  inward,  so  as  to 
form  a plain  Saracenic  arch.  You  will  observe 
that  all  the  twigs  are  so  placed  that  their  forks 
curve  outward,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  ar- 
cade entirely  free  from  obstructions.  The  wat- 
tled floor  is  paved  with  a mosaic  of  small  gay- 
colored  stones,  bivalve  shells,  the  crania  of  small 
mammalia ; and  here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ar- 
cade itself,  we  find  a small  stone  tomahawk  laid 
on  the  floor.  The  roof  and  sides  of  the  arcado 
are  decorated  splendidly.  The  blue  tail  feath- 
ers of  the  rose-bill  and  Pennantian  parrots  wave 
like  banners  in  the  wind.  The  walls  within  are 
hung  with  a varied  tapestry  of  colored  grasses, 
and  from  each  end  of  this  fairy-like  bower  nar- 
row, straight  avenues  diverge,  each  floored  with 
smooth  white  stones. 

What  elf  of  the  forest  inhabits  this  fairy 
bower  J^is  your  first  question.  Have  the  Pixies 
fled  >n  ilmj^r  the  Leprechawns  from 


Ireland,  and  founded  new  homes  in  this  virgin 
land?  There,  my  friend,  there  sits  the  fairy 
architect  of  this  charming  bower,  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  lofty  eucalyptus,  wasting  the 
golden  pollen  in  his  anger  at  our  invasion  of 
his  pleasure-house.  Like  Kubla  Khan,  our 
bower  bird  doth  a stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 

In  the  solitude  of  this  cedar  clump  he  builds 
himself  a “ golden  house,”  where  he  plays  all 
the  day  long.  To  no  earthly  use  does  the  bower 
bird  put  this  palace.  It  is  not  a nest,  nor  even  is 
it  a refuge  for  the  male  during  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  his  wife’s  accouchement . It  is  simply 
a play-ground.  A colosscum,  where  friendly- 
and  athletic  bower  birds  court  and  sport  in 
Olympic  games.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
bower  birds  at  play,  describe  the  sight  as  veiy 
singular,  the  birds  taking  the  greatest  delight  in 
scampering  up  and  down  this  elaborate  arcade, 
now  and  then  stopping  to  change  some  decora- 
tion to  a more  ornamental  position,  or  to  add  a 
new  one  in  the  shape  of  a piece  of  red  rag,  or  a 
pipe-bowl,  which  they  had  stolen  from  some  na- 
tive camp ; for  it  grieves  me  much  to  say,  that 
the  satin  bower  bird  is  an  inveterate  thief,  who 
will  steal  any  thing  he  can  lay  his  bill  on. 

Putting  his  moral  habits  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  a charming  piece  of  bird  romance,  this 
building  a pleasure-house  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  Australian  bush,  hanging  it  with  native 
tapestry,  and  paving  it  with  precious  stones. 
There  is  something  royal  and  sultanic  in  this 
luxury,  and  I can  well  fancy  the  days  of  rapt 
delight  that  the  bower  bird  passes  in  his  seclud- 
ed palace. 

Had  I all  the  space  I could  wish  for,  there 
are  many  birds  on  whose  habits  I would  like 
much  to  expatiate.  There  is  the  sifilet,  with 
his  emerald  crest,  and  mosaic  shield  of  metallic 
blue,  gold,  red,  purple,  and  rose-color,  shining 
on  his  breast,  not  to  mention  the  curious  thread- 
like plumes  that  surround  his  head  like  a gold- 
en nimbus.  There  is  the  cloud  bird,  who,  seen 
at  a little  distance  with  his  feathers  spread, 
seems  like  a mass  of  white  smoke;  and  the 
loriot,  whose  blinding  plumage  glows  like  a 
lump  of  molten  gold.  Then  there  is  the  tou- 
can, with  his  wondrous  beak,  and  the  curl- 
crested  aracari,  from  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
whose  head  looks  as  if  it  had  been  dressed  by  a 
French  barber  for  an  evening  party ; and  last, 
though  not  least,  our  own  Central  American 
cock  of  the  rock,  who,  in  spite  of  his  flaming 
plumage,  lurks  in  the  darkest  holes  in  the 
mountains,  where  ho  burns  in  the  gloom  like 
a subterranean  fire. 

Though  I may  not  have  time  to  talk  about 
these,  like  a true  gossip,  I have  time  to  talk  a 
little  about  myself  and  my  own  birds.  I treat 
you  very  unceremoniously,  as  you  w'ill  see,  for 
after  whisking  you  from  Guiana  to  Australia, 
and  thence  back  to  our  own  American  continent, 

I am  now  about  to  transport  you  to  Ireland, 
which,  if  you  are  a Know  Nothing,  will  indeed 
be  a penal  settlement.  Although  I have  not 
had  such  a remarkable  raven  ns  Charles  Dick- 
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ens  gives  us  such  a delicious  account  of  in  his 
preface  to  Barnaby  Rudge,  I have  at  various 
times,  when  living  in  Europe,  been  the  posses- 
sor of  marvelous  birds.  Like  the  Bird  Tamer 
in  Teverino,  I have,  siuce  boyhood,  exercised  a 
singular  power  over  three  species  of  animals, 
birds,  dogs,  and  horses.  My  empire  over  the 
two  latter  I attribute  to  my  sporting  educa- 
tion, having  been  at  an  early  age  introduced  to 
gun  and  saddle,  but  for  the  control  which  I 
have  at  times  possessed  over  birds  I am  entire- 
ly unable  to  account.  As  a lad,  I was  singular- 
ly fond  of  the  fields,  and  spent  many  an  hour, 
I hope  not  unprofitably,  in  lying  under  the 
broad  sky  watching  the  birds.  I soon  attained 
a singular  proficiency  in  imitating  their  cries, 
and  I blush  to  say  that  my  skill  in  this  line  was 
the  destruction  of  many  a flock  of  golden  plover 
and  whistling  teal.  As  I just  now  happen  to 
be  touching  on  sporting  topics,  I think  I may 
with  propriety  dove-tail  in  a curious  adventure 
which  I once  had  with  a flock  of  curlew. 

I was  prowling  one  day,  gun  in  hand,  round 
my  father’s  place,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
but  a robin  red-breast  or  a sky-lark,  when  I 
thought  I discovered  a flock  of  stone-curlew 
feeding  in  the  meadows  that  lined  the  river.  The 
stone-curlcw,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  is 
a delicious  and  succulent  bird,  and  this  chance 
was  too  tempting  to  forego.  In  a moment  I 
was  racing  down  the  lawn  in  order  to  get  under 
shelter  of  a quick-set  hedge,  by  means  of  which 
I could  crawl  into  a trench  that  drained  the 
lower  meadows,  and  which  led  into  the  bosom 
of  the  unsuspecting  flock  of  curlews.  In  a very 
brief  space  of  time  I was  craw  ling  on  hands  and 
feet  along  the  low  hedge,  occasionally  stopping 
to  peep,  so  as  to  fix  the  position  of  the  flock 
more  thoroughly.  It  struck  me  two  or  three 
times  during  these  stealthy  observations,  that 
there  w*as  something  very  singular  in  the  de- 
meanor of  these  curlews.  They  hopped  about 
the  field  in  a most  eccentric  fashion,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  many  W'cre  doing  what  I 
had  never  seen  curlew  do  before — that  is,  feed- 
ing on  one  leg.  It  was  no  time,  how'ever,  for 
any  prolonged  scrutiny,  so  I stole  into  the  drain, 
crept  stooping  along  until  I felt  certain  I was 
within  shot,  and  then  suddenly  showrcd  myself. 
There  was  an  instant  fluttering  of  wings,  a faint 
pipe  or  two,  such  as  these  birds  always  give 
when  abruptly  disturbed,  and  when  they  had 
all  risen  I gave  them  both  barrels.  Three  birds 
fell ; but  wlint  was  my  astonishment  on  picking 
up  my  victims  to  find  that  they  were  all  minus 
one  leg  I It  w'as  now  evident  to  me  that  the 
oddity  of  movement  I had  before  noticed  in  the 
flock  w'as  occasioned  by  this  mutilation,  and  that 
the  majority  of  them  were  so  disabled  I am 
positive.  Why  these  one-legged  curlews  all 
banded  together,  like  Chelsea  Tensioners,  I can 
not  of  course  make  out.  It  is  easy  to  surmise 
that  their  legs  W'ero  carried  off  by  the  murder- 
ous discharges  from  shore  guns  and  duck  boats, 
with  which  these  birds  are  saluted,  on  their  ar- 
Digiti riVal  men  who  call  them- 


selves  sportsmen ; but  whether  they  formed  a 
sort  of  sacred  band  of  their  own  accord,  or  were 
driven  from  general  curlew  society  in  conse- 
quence of  their  crippled  condition,  is  more  than 
I can  settle.  I leave  the  question  to  be  decided 
by  those  gentlemen,  who,  studying  natural  his- 
tory out  of  books,  are  always  able  to  confute  the 
statements  of  the  poor  devils  who  only  study 
nature. 

Before  I entirely  quit  the  subject  of  the  fas- 
cination so  frequently  exercised  by  the  human 
being  over  inferior  animals,  permit  me  to  relate 
a little  incident  of  which  I was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. I once  formed  one  of  a shooting  party 
at  Adaro  Manor,  the  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Dunraven.  Our  main  object  w'as  the  pheasants 
which  abounded  in  the  Earl’s  splendid  pre- 
serves, but  we  were  also  prepared  to  be  enliven- 
ed in  the  pauses  by  much  rabbit-shooting,  that 
active  little  animal  being  wonderfully  abundant 
in  the  thick  fern  cpver  of  the  upper  park.  While 
at  breakfast  in  the  morning,  I had  heard  much 
of  a certain  young  game-keeper  who  w as  said  to 
possess  the  powrer  of  charming  rabbits.  None 
of  us  guests  put  much  faith  in  the  stories  of  this 
keeper’s  singular  gift,  yet  we  agreed  to  put  him 
that  day  to  the  test  About  noon,  when  we 
wore  thinking  of  getting  back  to  luncheon,  we 
requested  him  to  give  us  a specimen  of  his  art. 

We  wore  all  standing  in  a sort  of  wild,  grassy 
avenue,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  bordered  on 
either  side  by  the  tall  ferns,  through  which  it 
had  been  cut  in  order  to  give  the  sportsmen  & 
vista  to  mark  the  game.  The  game-keeper — a 
tall,  handsome  fellow',  not  unlike  Tregarva  in 
Charles  Kingsley’s  44  Yeast” — sent  a lurcher 
into  cover.  In  a few  seconds  we  heard  a sharp 
yelp,  and  the  next  moment  a rabbit  bolted  out 
of  the  ferns  about  fifteen  paces  from  where  we 
stood.  He  had  scarcely  broke  cover  w hen  our 
game-keeper  held  out  his  right  hand  toward 
him,  and  stooping  forward,  seemed  to  look  earn- 
estly at  the  little  gray  fellow,  who,  to  our  great 
amazement,  sat  up  on  his  haunches  and  stared 
steadily  back  at  the  game-keeper.  Mr.  Wynd- 
hnm  Quin,  Lord  Dunraven’s  youngest  son,  now 
w'ent  slowly  up  to  the  rabbit,  who  permitted  him 
to  take  him  by  the  neck,  but  the  instant  he  was 
grasped  commenced  kicking  violently.  By  some 
violent  gymnastic  effort  he  slipped  out  of  his 
eaptor’s  hand,  and  the  next  instant  flitted  like 
a gray  shadow  into  the  thick  ferns.  We  had, 
however,  seen  enough  to  convince  us  of  the 
game -keeper’s  pow’er,  and  letting  those  who 
choose  .disbelieve  it,  I relate  it  here. 

But  rabbits  are  not  birds,  and  a glance  at 
page  number  one  of  my  manuscript  reminds  me 
that  the  title  promises  ornithological  conversa- 
tion. It  is  not  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
have  been  beguiled  from  my  duties  by  the  rab- 
bits ; so  let  them  be. 

I once  was  seized  and  possessed  of  a bull- 
finch, and  I think  his  rare  talents  and  shining 
virtues  demand  a notice  at  my  hands.  He  was 
no  common  bull-finch.  I know  not,  unhappily, 
his  birth-place  or  his  parentage,  but  Ttfecl  con- 
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fident  that  if  the  last  could  be  discovered,  my 
hero  would  be  found  to  have  been  descended 
from  a race  of  extraordinary  bull-finches.  When 
first  I saw  him,  a dirty  little  boy  had  him  in  his 
pocket,  and  I bought  him  for  a shilling.  So  far 
our  acquaintance  commenced  under  rather  un- 
romantic circumstances.  At  this  period  of  his 
life  “ Bully” — he  is  known  to  fame  by  that  ap- 
pellation— presented  rather  a ruined  aspect.  His 
feathers  were  of  a dirty  gray,  and  his  crown  was 
entirely  deficient  in  that  sable  glossy  crest  so 
dear  to  the  well-formed  bull-finch.  He  was 
ragged  and  shabby ; but  this  was  owing  to  his 
youth,  for  in  due  time  he  shed  his  dusky  feath- 
ers. His  breast  glowed  with  roseate  splendors. 
The  slate  color  of  his  back  contrasted  charm- 
ingly with  the  tuft  of  snowy  feathers  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  tail,  and  the  gloss  and  jetty  black- 
ness of  his  crest  were  not  to  be  surpassed. 

A very  short  time  after  his  induction  into  our 
family  and  a huge  cage,  he  singled  me  out  as 
the  special  object  of  his  friendship.  He  soon 
became  so  tame  that  his  cage  door  was  always 
left  open,  and  he  issued  from  or  retreated  to  his 
abode  just  as  he  thought  proper.  Ho  shared 
our  table,  always  making  his  appearance  with 
the  fruit  and  preserves  after  dinner,  and  impn- 
dently  disputed  with  us  on  the  very  edges  of  our 
plates.  He  soon  came  to  distinguish  my  step 
from  all  others.  He  was  usually  kept  in  a large 
sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  while  play- 
ing about  the  apartment,  though  numbed  of 
persons  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs,  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  never  disturbed  him.  The  in- 
stant, however,  that  my  step  was  heard  in  the 
halls,  or  on  the  stairs,  he  flew  continually  to  the 
door,  and  croaked  impatiently  until  I entered, 
when  he  would  enthrone  himself  proudly  upon 
my  shoulder. 

One  of  Bully’s  most  singular  fancies  was  the 
desire  by  which  he  was  consumed  to  make  a 
nest  in  my  hair.  He  would  steal  off  into  dark 
corners  of  the  room,  gathering  wool  out  of  the 
carpet,  with  any  stray  fibre  he  might  come 
across,  then,  with  crest  erect,  he  would  fly  croak- 
ing upon  my  head,  and  after  singing  a song  of 
triumph,  he  would  proceed  gravely  to  form  a 
nest,  until  sent  off  with  a wave  of  my  hand. 
Seeing  that  this  fruitless  ambition  to  make  a 
nest  had  become  with  him  a fixed  idea,  I ob- 
tained a bride  for  him,  dusky  and  like  an  orni- 
thological negress,  os  all  female  bull-finches  are, 
but  domestic  and  amiable.  The  absurd  pride 
and  self-glorification  of  Bully  on  the  celebration 
of  his  wedded  happiness  were  positively  trans- 
cendent. He  croaked  and  sang,  and  puffed 
out  his  feathers,  until  he  bore  a ridiculous  re- 
semblance to  a cardinal  in  full  robes,  and  slight- 
ly intoxicated.  The  pair  soon  built  a nest  in 
the  large  cage,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  Bul- 
ly would  go  a hundred  times  a day  and  peer 
into  the  empty  cup  was  exceedingly  amusing. 
At  last  the  eventful  moment  arrived,  and  Mrs. 
Bully  laid  an  egg.  Bully  went  on  the  instant 
into  a state  of  frantic  joy,  from  which,  however, 
he  suddenfryecqytifd  on  inspecting  the  offer- 


ing in  question.  It  was  an  entirely  absurd  and 
abnormal  egg.  Semi-transparent,  soft,  and  with- 
out even  a hope  of  vitality  in  it,  it  was  an  egg 
to  be  rather  ashamed  than  proud  of.  So  Bully 
evidently  thought,  for  he  paid  little  attention  to 
the  nest,  and  as  Mrs.  Bully,  apparently  satisfied 
with  that  one  effort,  never  produced  another 
egg,  his  hopes  of  a family  vanished.  He  used 
sometimes,  however,  to  sit  in  the  empty  nest 
himself  long  afterward,  and  at  those  moments  I 
think  he  used  to  dream  of  being  a father. 

His  affection  for  mo  was  astonishing  and  en- 
tirely singular,  for  he  favored  no  one  else  with 
it.  He  was  drooping  and  melancholy  when  I 
was  absent,  and  equally  joyous  on  my  return. 
Once,  in  order  to  test  his  powers  of  recognition, 
I disguised  myself  in  female  apparel,  and  put- 
ting on  a thick  vail,  entered  the  room.  As  was 
his  custom,  he  immediately  flew  toward  me  as 
the  door  opened,  but  the  moment  lie  saw  me  in 
this  strange  guise,  his  flight  was  arrested.  He 
hovered  round  and  round  my  head,  puzzled, 
unconvinced,  yet  not  daring  to  alight.  After  a 
few  moments  of  fluttering  uncertainty  I flung 
off  the  vail  and  bonnet,  and  never  did  I see 
such  human  joy  expressed  by  one  of  the  lower 
animals  as  Bully  then  exhibited.  He  instantly 
sang  a triumphal  song  on  the  very  summit  of 
my  cranium.  That  he  recognized  me  after  a 
fashion,  and  by  some  peculiar  instinct,  under 
all  my  disguise,  I could  not  doubt  for  a mo- 
ment, and  it  was  the  conflict  between  his  sen- 
sations and  his  perceptions  that  kept  him  unde- 
termined. 

Poor  fellow ! his  fate  has  the  usual  dark  feat- 
ures that  attend  the  fates  of  pets.  There  is  the 
sunny  garden ; the  joyous  bird  preening  his 
feathers  in  the  golden  day ; the  sudden  swoop 
of  the  sparrow-hawk  from  the  cloud ; the  flutter, 
the  faint  “quirk,”  and  then  a little  bleeding, 
lifeless  body  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage. 

He  is  buried  at  the  foot  of  a peach-tree,  and 
when  the  fruit  knits,  the  blossoms  he  loved  in 
life  fall  on  his  grave. 

AUTUMN  LEAVES  FROM  THE  SOUTH: 

A FOREST  DREAM. 


I. — UNDER  THE  TREES. 

“AH!  Messieurs,  memory  is  a noble  gift! 

yJ  Many  persons  only  know  what  it  is  to  live 
once,  and  that  with  difficulty ; others  continu- 
ally recommence  the  days  that  are  past.” 

So  says  the  good  Sir  Agenor,  and  what  was 
true  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  still  the  truth 
to-day.  Yes,  memory  is  a noble  gift ! and  hap- 
py is  that  man  who  can  go  out  of  the  present, 
whether  that  present  be  clouded  or  brilliant  with 
sunshine,  and,  retiring  into  the  domain  of  mem- 
ory, live  again  through  the  old  days  which  dow- 
ered him  with  so  many  roseate  recollections. 

For  such  a man  there  is  little  real  unhappiness, 
for  the  breezes  blow  again  for  him  over  the  beau- 
tiful champaign  of  youth,  and  the  blue  canopy 
drooping  down  upon  the  far  horizon  smiles  upon 
him  ever  with  the  tender  smile  of  the  d&td  past 
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— that  glittering  and  brilliant  past  which  fled 
by  like  a dream,  but  lives  still  in  imperishable 
memory. 

Observe  how  my  idle  pen  runs  on,  interpret- 
ing the  idle  thoughts  which  come  to  me;  but 
how  could  I suppress  these  profound  moral  re- 
flections, looking  out  upon  the  golden  glories  of 
the  magnificent  autumn — sjilendidior  vitro , attro - 
que — flooding  you,  as  you  gaze,  w'ith  that  smil- 
ing, pensive  influence  which  brings  up  all  the 
old  days  with  their  pristine  glory  ? Not  useless 
is  it  for  the  slave  of  the  lamp — and  worse  still, 
the  city  lamp— to  look  thus  with  such  eyes  upon 
the  noble  year.  These  perishing  glories  brim 
with  meaning,  and,  like  the  grove  of  Anacreon 
to  which  Bathyllus  was  invited,  all  the  autumn 
trees  resound  inaudible  but  sonorous  poesy, 
opening  at  once,  and  without  effort,  the  full 
heart,  with  that  other  heart — the  memory. 

The  pines — how  they  wave!  See  my  em- 
peror yonder,  like  the  mast  of  some  tall  ad- 
miral, shooting  his  shapely  trunk  into  the  azure 
skies.  A white  cloud  hangs  like  a mass  of 
snowy  smoke  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  tassels 
murmur  of  the  past.  Below  him  all  the  woods 
are  red  and  blue  and  golden  ; all  the  banners  of 
the  nations  clash  and  rustle  in  the  autumn  wind. 
The  frigid  zone  will  soon  settle  down  upon  them, 
and  strip  forcibly  those  splendid  garments  from 
the  haughty  oaks.  Let  us,  then,  enjoy  them 
while  we  may — grasp  the  secret  to  be  happy, 
and  so,  dream ! 

Here,  in  the  brilliant  country,  with  the  Octo- 
ber landscape  murmuring  its  poetry,  one  gets  a 
better  view  of  life,  and  begins  to  understand 
what  the  thinker  meant  when  he  said,  “ Art  is 
long,  life  short.”  How  we  lose  sight  of  it  in 
cities,  where  the  breezes  never  blow — where  all 
that  is  true,  and  fresh,  and  beautiful,  is  ground 
down  and  obliterated  by  a merciless  convention- 
ality. Yes ! Art  is  long — until  the  end  comes 
it  will  reign.  Because  Raphael  Sanzio  knew  it 
he  dowered  the  world  with  those  Madonnas  of 
his  dreams  — Raphael,  who,  as  says  a great 
writer,  never  raised  his  pencil  but  “something 
gracious  fell  upon  the  paper.”  If  only,  like 
Sanzio,  the  hand  tracing  these  lines  could  shape 
his  ideals  1 

Still  they  live  untold,  and  the  breath  which 
brings  them  out  upon  the  mirror  of  the  mind  is 
this  beautiful  and  brilliant  forest  1 It  is  the 
ripe  and  majestic  autumn  which  infuses  into  the 
heart  those  influences,  flowing  to  us  from  the 
land  of  youth  and  dreams. 

So  many  lines,  so  many  rhapsodies  have  been 
drawn  forth  by  autumn ! Why  not  one  more 
44  flight  ?”  Whatever  is  beautiful  and  sorrowful 
lives  again  for  the  heart,  in  these  quiet  days, 
when  the  leaf  slowly  glides  away,  and  the  rabbit 
pattering  over  the  dry  carpet  of  the  forest,  comes 
and  goes  like  a shadow  or  a dream,  pensive  and 
sad,  and  pondering  on  winter.  The  crows — 
how  they  caw  yonder  from  the  waning  forest, 
and  sweep  on  their  flapping  wings  over  the 
fields,  and  sink  into  the  hazy  distance.  Then 


comes 
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and  sighs  through  the 


splendid  trees,  waving  the  lordly  pines,  and 
shaking  from  the  oaks  their  stars  and  princely 
decorations  with  remorseless  hand,  and  then 
the  sobbing  dies  away  into  the  distance ; and 
when  the  sound  comes  again,  lo ! it  is  laughter! 

All  the  gay  leaves  clap  joyful  hands,  and  laugh, 
and  sing,  and  cry  out  clearly,  44  Autumn  ! au- 
tumn! autumn!  you  are  powerless — you  but 
reap  our  glories  to  collect  and  bind  them  into 
sheaves  for  higher  uses.  Spring  will  come  again 
for  us,  with  tender  green  and  warmth — beauti- 
ful spring !”  And  all  the  forest  banners  flap  to- 
gether with  a thousand  laughing  echoes,  waving 
their  rich  folds  of  red  and  blue,  and  gold  and 
yellow,  in  the  merry  brilliant  sunshine ! 

In  the  lowland  here,  as  in  the  mountain  land, 
the  golden  autumn  speaks  with  voices  full  of 
tenderness  and  joy:  happy  the  man  who,  hear- 
ing the  gay  jubilant  madrigal  of  the  rich  winds, 
can  drink  in  all  its  light  and  overflowing  love 
and  poesy ! 

II. — AN  AUTUMN  PAGEANT  OF  THE  ELDER  POETS. 

“ Old  songs  come  back  to  memory." — Thackeray. 

I wander  out  upon  an  autumn  morning  to 
the  woods,  and  with  a volume  of  the  elder  poets 
on  my  knees,  go  back  with  them  to  the  fresh, 
vigorous  past,  which  they  illustrated  with  such 
fervor  and  magnificence  of  coloring.  The  voices 
of  those 44  morning  stars  of  song,  who  made  their 
music  heard  below,”  come  clearly  to  me,  and 
with  all  the  variegated  woodland  round  me,  I 
fancy  that  their  utterances  take  a fresh  and  finer 
delicacy  and  truth.  The  lyrics  of  those  giants, 
Shakspeare  and  the  rest,  are  perhaps,  after  all, 
their  sweetest  poesy.  The  kind,  pure  music 
flowing  from  the  lips,  gone  now  so  long  into  the 
dust,  is  again  heard  with  marvelous  distinct- 
ness, and  the  voices  have  a reality  and  life-like- 
ness which  is  not  always  found  in  their  greater 
periods  and  buskined  tragic  or  comedial  utter- 
ances. The  old  rich  blood  courses  again  through 
living  veins,  and  those  men  whom  we  almost 
worship  now,  and  look  upon  as  statues,  44  solid- 
set,  and  moulded  in  colossal  calp,”  arc  again 
living,  breathing  characters,  with  loves  and 
hatreds,  hopes  and  joys  and  griefs,  and  like 
passions  with  ourselves.  The  dignified  and 
stately  robes  of  history  fall  from  them ; they  are 
no  longer  myths,  uttering  with  stony  counte- 
nances their  great  thoughts ; they  are  men  as 
we  are,  and  if  greater,  as  they  are,  still  made 
of  the  same  clay.  They  rise  before  me  here  in 
the  peaceful  forest,  over  which  the  autumn 
haze  broods,  like  a dream ; and  yonder  they 
defile  along,  a beautiful  and  glittering  proces- 
sion, full  of  life  and  reality — sighing  or  laugh- 
ing. 

We  know  him  well — the  foremost:  deer- 
stealer,  actor,  and  dramatist ; at  least  we  have 
heard  tradition  speak  of  him  so  often,  that  he 
is  unmistakable.  He  wears  the  wide  white  ruff 
and  buttoned-up  doublet,  and  has  rings  in  his 
ears,  as  perhaps  Othello  had.  His  beard  is 
| peaked,  and  the  knightly  fringe  droops  over  lips 
I from  which  pearls  fall,  or  rather,  what  no  fiearis 
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have  ever  equaled  in  serene  lustre  and  beauty. 
He  is  not  the  dramatist  now — only  the  man; 
and  with  that  pensive,  wistful  smile,  which  re- 
sembles sunshine  on  a mountain  full  of  the 
golden  ore,  he  murmurs : 

44  Tike,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn. 

And  those  eyes  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

But  my  kisses  bring  again,  bring  again, 

Beals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain,  sealed  in  rain. 

44  Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  to  thee  !” 

And  taking  out  his  tablets,  he  inscribed  the 
words  upon  them,  and  his  next  page  will  hold 
these  gems,  with  all  the  rest  encrusted  in  it. 

Marlowe  succeeds  him,  fresh  from  the  horrors 
and  the  agonies  of  Faustus : and  what  docs  he 
sing,  the  skeptical,  infidel,  dangerous  thinker, 
living  upon  food  which  healthy  minds  should 
cast  away — treading  on  dizzy  ground,  where  the 
step  falters  and  the  giddy  brain  whirls  at  sight 
of  the  horrors  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  ? 

44  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  lore. 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 

That  valleys,  groves,  and  hills,  and  field?. 

The  woods,  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

44  And  I will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

A cap  of  flowers  and  a kirtlc, 

Embroidered  o’er  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

44  A belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 

Come,  live  with  ine  and  be  my  love." 

So  they  pass  onward,  noble  phantoms,  sing- 
ing; and  their  faces  are  transfigured  by  the 
light  of  poesy,  which  hides  the  poor  and  mean. 
You  forget  Ben  Jonson’s  shaggy  lion’s  head  and 
rugged  countenance,  furrowed  by  his  midnight 
tippling — at  the  Boar's  Head,  perchance — and 
you  would  say  that  some  splendid  and  chiv&lric 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  murmured : 

44  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a kiss  within  the  cup. 

And  1*11  not  look  for  wine.” 

And  others  follow  him — the  gallant  Lovelace, 
singing  of  “Althea,”  and  caroling  his  merry 
“Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I am  unkind” — and  the 
bard  of  “ Cherry  ripe,”  with 

44  There  is  a garden  in  her  face. 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow, 

A heavenly  paradise  is  that  place 

Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow." 

And  others,  murmuring,  “The  dew  no  more 
shall  weep,”  and  “ I prithee  send  me  back  my 
heart!”  and  “Phillis  is  my  joy !” 

There  they  go,  those  merry  old  revelers  and 
great  souls,  who  sleep  so  tranquilly  in  their  bl- 
and graves ; and  we  hear  them  plainly,  telling 
all  their  griefs  and  joys,  their  happinesses  and 
misfortunes.  On  their  foreheads  bam  those 
lights  of  poesy,  which  shine  through  all  the 
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past  like  stars,  and  gliding  onward — one  long, 
brilliant  line — they  pass  away  into  the  distance, 
smiling  and  singing  with  joyous  lips,  or  sighing 
and  sorrowing  with  pale,  wan  faces — the  actual 
living  men  which  they  were  before  the  hand  of 
time  had  placed  them,  like  marble  statues,  in  the 
niches  of  fame,  and  set  their  most  careless  ut- 
terances round  with  gold  and  jewels,  as  the  suns 
of  songs,  lighting  the  dim  tracts  of  the  past 
with  glory.  Yes,  here  alone  in  the  silent  forest, 

I see  all  these  pass  before  me,  real  as  reality ; 
and  know  Shakspearc,  with  his  bright  coun- 
tenance and  great  look,  and  all  the  rest,  as 
though  w*e  clasped  actual  hands  and  spoke  to- 
gether here  with  living  lips.  I take  those  flow- 
ers of  poesy,  scattered  carelessly  over  the  splen- 
did and  elaborate  landscapes  of  their  dramas, 
from  their  white,  warm  hands.  I see  them 
smile — I learn  from  breathing  lips  a philosophy 
which  is  dead. 

I can  afford  to  turn  my  eyes  away  even  from 
the  beautiful  autumn  oaks  and  pines,  with  all 
their  bravery,  to  look  upon  these  monarchs  of 
the  forest  in  the  domain  of  poesy,  clad  in  their 
singing  robes,  and  sweeping  onw'ard  on  the  path 
to  immortality.  I can  close  my  volume,  and 
arise  and  go.  The  air  is  fresher  and  more  joy- 
ous for  the  voices  which  but  now  were  heard 
upon  it:  all  the  face  of  Nature  beams  and 
smiles  ; and  so  I draw  near  home. 

m. — the  pines:  always  the  pines! 

One  of  my  favorite  haunts  is  this  glade  of 
the  forest,  and  here  I often  sit  and  dream,  as 
well  befits  a free  denizen  of  the  country.  The 
city  denizen  is  hampered  by  the  bonds  of  con- 
vention— I am  free.  For  what  is  that  gay  com- 
pound of  so  many  glittering  but  unworthy  aims 
and  aspirations,  city  life,  to  me?  I hear  the 
breeze  rustling  in  the  deep  woods  yonder,  and 
the  red  fires  of  evening  hang  like  a crimson 
fringe  upon  the  pines  w'hich  rise  from  my  vel- 
vety hillock;  the  birds  are  soaring  and  singing 
high  up  in  the  orange  sky ; the  day  is  dying  like 
some  old  Tyrian  king,  in  royal  pomp ; and  the 
organ  voices  of  the  pines  chant  solemn  re- 
quiems for  his  spirit. 

The  pines ! always  the  pines — musical — beau- 
tiful— every  thing!  Walter  Scott  knew  what 
the  pine  was,  and  how  mysterious  a beauty  was 
shaken  from  its  leaves,  for  eyes  which  were  not 
dimmed  to  it. 

44  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances. 

Honored  and  blessed  be  the  evergreen  pine,** 

sing  the  boatmen,  bending  toward  the  foam  on 
the  wild  loch ; and  again,  as  they  pass  onward, 
you  hear  ringing  in  the  distance,  like  the  “horns 
of  Elfland  faintly  blowing,”  the  thoughtful  yet 
rejoicing  chant  : 

44  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands ! 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  evergreen  pine! 

Oh  that  the  rosebud  that  graces  yon  islands. 

Were  wreathed  in  a garland  around  him  to  twine  I” 

and  then  the  distance  swallows  up  the  loud  tri- 
umphant chorus : 

44  Roderigh  rich  Alpine  dhu  ho  tyix»e !" 
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Yet  that  Highland  pine  was  not  as  beautiful,  ! 
I fancy,  as  my  own.  It  rises  here  above  me 
like  the  splendid  palm-tree  of  Arabia,  shooting 
its  slender,  swaying  trunk  into  the  golden  sky, 
and  rearing  proudly  above  the  surrounding 
woodland  a crown  of  emerald,  which  never  yet 
has  been  touched  by  mortal  hand.  You  might 
imagine,  as  the  summit  is  agitated  by  the  wind, 
that  nothing  in  the  palm  could  be  as  beautiful, 
even  though  its  long  plumes  waved  grandly  in 
the  ocean  breeze,  and  streamed  aloft  as  if  to 
hold  communion  with  the  friendly  stars!  In 
this  emerald  tuft,  hovering  on  the  summit  of 
my  pine,  birds  flutter  and  sing — a dove  sails 
from  the  blue  east  toward  the  sunset  some- 
times, and  alights  to  breathe  a moment;  or  a 
red-winged  woodpecker  flaps  his  bright  vans, 
and  darts  aloft — and  then  away  again,  ere  the 
cattle  in  the  distance  have  had  time  to  send 
their  mellow'  lowing  across  the  hills  again. 

As  my  eye  falls  from  the  fine  landscape,  it 
rests  upon  an  open  volume  lying  by  my  side — 
the  44  Golden  Legend.”  The  poem  interprets 
the  bright  scene,  the  scene  gives  beauty  to  the 
poem.  All  gentle  fancies  come  at  sunset  when 
the  day  is  fading ; and  the  lines  before  me  are 
those  gentle  fancies  put  in  words  of  pure  gold : 

“His  gracious  presenco  upon  cartli 
Was  like  a fire  upon  a hearth : 

Like  pleasant  songs  at  morning  sung, 

The  words  which  fell  from  his  sweet  tongue, 
Strengthened  our  hearts,  or  heard  at  night, 

Made  ail  our  slumbers  soft  and  light.” 


That  beautiful  outline  is  thrown  away  upon 
the  prince:  rather  is  the  minstrel  entitled  to 
it — Walter  of  the  Yogelweid,  whose  heart,  we 
arc  told,  was 

“ like  a nest  of  singing  birds 

Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life.” 

But  I wander  from  my  lines,  which,  indeed, 
are  jealous  mistresses,  and  claim  the  whole 
heart.  For  me,  that  fealty  shall  never  be  with- 
drawn : soothed  by  the  sighing  music  of  their 
bonghs  from  childhood,  W'hat  have  I besides  to 
love,  at  least  here  in  the  forest,  with  more  ten- 
derness and  devotion  ? They  spoke  to  me,  long 
ago,  as  they  did  to  Theocritus,  who  heard  their 
ijndirpiofia,  and  rejoiced:  pleasant  old  Hellenic 
wine-bibber,  who  bad  such  a taste  for  rural  life, 
and  had  already,  in  those  old  first  days  of  art, 
divined  the  German  ideal  of  Reynard,  dragging 
his  tell-tale  feet  through  the  purple  grapes,  upon 
the  goblet’s  side ! 

I do  not  wrondcr  at  the  fondness  of  Theocri- 
tus for  the  sad  murmur,  thoughtful  and  breath- 
ing of  the  gods ; and  am  convinced  that  the  grove 
he  sang  of  waved  irreproachable  pine  tassels  in 
the  breezes  of  the  Aegean.  Every  where  they 
have  spoken  with  their  silver  voices.  What 
they  6peak  of  I can  not  tell ; but  the  whisper  of 
the  wind  in  them  seems  to  possess  a mysterious 
memorial  character,  as  if  somewhere — in  an- 
other w'orhl  perchance — they  had  looked  down 
on  bright  beings  stretched  beneath  their  shade, 
of  whom  discourse  was  not  permitted  now'. 
Listen  they  arc  ti  Iking  now ! The  august 
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wind  comes  gamboling  through  the  forest  from 
the  distant  purple  hills,  and  bends  my  slender 
palm  until  the  tuft  upon  its  summit  waves  again. 

A flock  of  little  birds  then  dart  from  it,  shaken 
from  the  green  depths  like  cones,  and  glide 
aw'ay  on  flapping  wings,  chirping  and  singing  as 
they  go.  A low  melodious  murmur  falls  from 
the  summit,  and — the  red  sun  streaming  forth 
— that  summit  changes  suddenly  from  emerald 
to  orange,  till  the  whole  rejoiceful  pine  resem- 
bles some  old  lance  of  chivalry  bearing  off  the 
golden  robe  of  Ingebord,  that  44  child  of  kings” 

— the  prize  of  knightly  conquest! 

Ah ! but  whither  do  we  wander?  Greece  is 
very  far,  and  Scandinavia — Theocritus  and  Inge- 
bord are  dead ; but  the  pine  lives ! It  crowns 
this  hillock  like  a banner-staff,  and  silent  as  the 
spot  is  now  in  the  soft  hours  of  evening,  you 
may  yet  hear  a thousand  voices  on  the  air — 
echoes  of  the  old  revelry  w'hich  once  passed  on- 
ward there  belowr  over  the  forest  road.  A heavy 
w'agon,  with  four  horses,  slowdy  drags  itself  along 
there  now,  with  its  whistling  wagoner,  who,  with 
his  whip  beneath  his  arm,  is  going  home  from 
wrork.  Ah!  in  other  days  a pageant  passed 
there ; one  of  those  bright  and  beautiful  caval- 
cades which,  dead  and  gone  so  long,  still  strike 
their  splendor  with  their  old  joy  and  laughter 
through  the  present.  I think  there  never  was 
a fresher  face  than  that  of  the  young  bride ; her 
kind  eyes  seemed  to  bless  you,  and  one  of  the 
company  at  least  felt  their  presence  was  a bless- 
ing. The  horses,  with  their  snowy  favors,  pranced 
on  gayly  through  the  stately  pines,  over  the  nar- 
row' road,  which  was  full  of  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter. Gallant  kinsmen  sat  on  fiery  horses,  and 
exchanged  smiling  w'ords  with  the  fair  ladies, 
who,  with  answering  smiles,  and  blushes,  and 
gay  glances,  gave  a splendor  to  the  time,  and 
made  the  old  pine  forest  fairy-land.  I watched 
them  from  the  hillock  here,  and  saw  the  caval- 
cade pass  onward,  wdth  its  white  silks  rustling 
gayly,  and  its  horses  prancing — wdtli  its  brilliant 
laughter  and  fine  revelry,  which  left  behind  it, 
as  it  went,  a trail  of  splendor,  as  a ship  its  path 
of  foam.  The  foliage  took  them  finally;  but 
still  I heard  the  laughter  and  the  hoof-strokes 
— to  the  last  felt  those  kind  eyes  of  the  young 
bride  shine  on  me  from  the  orange  flowers. 

Snow  had  weighed  down  my  pine,  and  spring 
had  cheered  it  once  again,  when  a far  different 
cortege  went  along  through  the  summer  woods. 

I saw  this  too,  and  shall  never  forget  the  sad, 
sad  spectacle  which  even  now  affects  me  strange- 
ly. The  year  which  had  slipped  away,  had 
withered  the  bright  orange  flowxr,  and  quench- 
ed the  light  in  those  kind,  tender  eyes — the 
hopes  of  a noble-hearted  youth  were  drowned 
in  tears  for  that  much-loved  form,  w hich  passed 
now  under  raven  plumes  to  the  place  w hence  it 
came.  They  said  she  died  at  evening,  with  the 
sunset  on  her  white,  pure  forehead,  and  with 
trusting  smiles.  I know  not,  but  if  she  is  not 
an  angel  now,  who  shall  be  ? 

So  with  its  weeping  mourners,  and  those 
other  sable  “mourners”  waning  sorrowfully,  all 
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that  was  left  of  her  on  earth  passed  from  me;  life  ands  turn  to  ships,  or  say  to  swans,  which  spread 
and  death  mixed  together — gloom  and  bright-  their  roseate  plumes,  and  sail  away  beyond  the 
ness ; and  the  death  and  gloom  seemed  to  con-  shores  of  evening,  and  are  gone ! 
quer  for  a time,  but  tied  away,  and  all  was  bright!  As  I go  from  the  evening  toward  the  east, 

I can  look  again  upon  the  blue  sky  with  its  all  gentle  thoughts  and  memories  speak  to  me, 
golden  isles,  and  smile  now : and  lo ! those  isl-  and  the  great  light  is  plain. 

— j — _ . 

Jlinntjjlq  furori  nf  Currrat  Corots. 

THE  UNITED  STATES.  I orately  argued  on  both  sides.  The  decision  was 


O events  of  special  interest  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  Record.  In  several  of  the  States 
the  preliminary  movements  for  elections  which  arc 
soon  to  take  place  engross  a good  deal  of  the  pub- 
lic attention,  in  consequence,  mainly,  of  the  at- 
tempt to  organize  a new  political  party  in  the 
Northern  States  upon  the  sole  principle  of  restor- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  resisting  the  al- 
leged aggressions  of  the  slaveholding  sections  of 
the  Union.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  such  a party  has  been  organized — the  Whigs 
generally  abandoning  their  own  party  and  join- 
ing with  it.  In  Vermont  this  new  party,  at  the 
September  election,  carried  the  State  by  a very  de- 
cided majority:  in  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  it 

was  defeated. In  Georgia,  at  an  election  for 

State  officers  and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  Johnson,  was  elected  Governor; 
the  contest  was  between  the  Democrats  and  the 
new  American,  or  Know  Nothing  party.  The 
Congressional  delegation  will  probably  consist  of 
seven  Democrats  and  one  American^  the  Legis- 
lature is  strongly  Democratic. President  Pierce 

visited  Harrisburg  on  the  25th  of  September,  to 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Agricultural  Society.  He  was  welcomed  by  the 
President  of  the  Society,  and  made  a brief  address 
in  reply,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to 
visit  the  State,  his  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  such  celebrations  in  expelling  jealousies  and  pre- 
judice, and  infusing  generous  and  friendly  senti- 
ments into  the  public  mind,  and  especially  in  pro- 
moting the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
He  spoke  of  Pennsylvania  as  being  the  political 
and  social  centre  of  the  Union,  and  hoped  that  her 
citizens  would  ever  realize  the  importance  of  the 
position  which  their  State  occupies,  would  ever  be 
mindful  of  their  immense  responsibilities,  and,  as 
ever  in  their  past  history,  so  for  the  future  continue 
loyal  and  faithful  to  the  Constitution  and  their 
common  country.  “ See  to  it,”  said  he,  “ that  no 
infringement  of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ever  receive  vour  sanction.  You  stand  here 
to-day  as  freemen,  rejoicing  in  equal  rights  and 
equal  privileges,  separated  by  no  disqualitications, 
social  or  political,  upon  the  broad  platform  of  the 
Constitution : se^  to  it  that  you  maintain  this  stand. 
Hold  to  the  rich  legacy  left  you  by  the  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism  of  your  forefathers.  Signatures 
may  fade,  and  parchments  may  decay,  but  the 
principles  of  these  precious  documents  should  have 
an  immortal  memory.” 

Public  attention  has  been  very  generally  direct- 
ed to  certain  legal  proceedings  which  have  been  had 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Williamson,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred^ After  the  refusal  of  Chief-Justice  Lewis  to 
graii  ji  writ  of  habeas  coiyus  to  inquire  into  the 
legality  of  Williamsoq’I  imprisonment,  application 
was  rnadvtoiljb^  Cefi  irlfull  bench,  and  was  elab- 
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adverse  to  granting  the  writ,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  warrant  its  inter- 
fering with  the  judgment  of  the  Federal  courts ; 
that  such  courts  have  the  exclusive  power  in  de- 
ciding cases  of  contempt,  and  that  the  State  Court 
could  not  go  behind  the  record  to  ascertain  the  fact 
whether  the  commitment  was  legal  or  not.  The 
case  remains  in  this  position  at  present. 

A trial  has  taken  place  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
District  Court,  of  two  persons  named  Hertz  and 
Perkins,  on  charge  of  violating  the  Neutrality  Laws 
of  the  United  States,  in  endeavoring  to  enlist  re- 
cruits in  this  country  for  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Crimea.  It  was  clearly  proved  on  the  trial  that 
such  attempts  had  been  made  under  the  direct  sanc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  British  Minister.  Judge 
Kane,  in  charging  the  jury,  alluded  to  this  feature 
of  the  case,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that,  at  the 
very  time  when  eminent  public  men  in  England 
were  accusing  the  United  States  of  unduly  engag- 
ing in  military  enterprises  with  which  they  had  no 
concern,  eminent  English  functionaries  should  be 
seeking  to  evade  the  laws  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  neutrality.  Ho  said  that  hiring  any 
person  here  to  go  beyond  the  United  States,  that 
person  having  the  intention  to  enlist  when  ho  ar- 
rives out,  and  that  intention  known  to  the  party 
hiring  him,  and  being  a portion  of  the  considera- 
tion therefor,  was  the  offense  forbidden  by  our 
law.  One  of  the  parties  accused,  Hertz,  was  con- 
victed; Perkins  was  acquitted. 

The  Expedition  sent  out  in  search  of  Dr.  Kane 
has  returned,  bringing  his  entire  party,  with  the 
exception  of  three  who  had  died.  Dr.  Kane  sailed 
from  New  York  May  31,  1853.  On  the  10th  of 
September  they  were  frozen  in  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland  at  the  most  northerly  point  ever  reach- 
ed. Here  they  passed  the  winter.  The  next  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  exploring  the  shores,  their  vessel 
remaining  all  the  while  fast  in  the  ice.  Tho  win- 
ter of  '54-’55  was  of  unexampled  severity;  and 
their  stock  of  fuel  was  exhausted.  In  May,  1855, 
it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  vessel  and  return 
home.  They  set  out  in  open  boats,  and  reached 
the  Danish  settlements  on  the  6th  of  August,  hav- 
ing performed  a journey  of  1300  miles  ill  81  days. 

Here  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  passage  for 
England,  when  they  were  fallen  in  with  by  tho  Ex- 
pedition sent  for  their  relief.  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember they  all  sailed  for  New  York,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  results  of  the 
Expedition  are  important  in  a geographical  point 
of  view. 

From  Kansas  we  have  reports  of  a Convention 
of  persons  friendly  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Territory,  held  at  Big  Springs,  on  the  5th  of 
September.  G.  W.  Smith  was  chosen  president. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  a series  of 
resolutions  was  adopted,  declaring  their  conviction 

that  their  true  interest*  demanded  that  Kansas 
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should  be  a Free  State,  and  that  they  would  do 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a constitution  which  should  exclude  slavery; 
that  they  would  resist  all  non-resident  voters  at 
the  polls  from  Missouri  or  elsewhere;  and  that 
they  would  also  oppose  the  admission  into  the  Ter- 
ritory of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes.  Another  se- 
ries was  also  adopted  declaring  the  Legislature 
lately  in  session  to  have  been  forced  upon  them, 
and  utterly  unauthorized  to  makclaws  for  the  Ter- 
ritory ; declaring  their  determination  to  submit  to 
their  laws  only  until  they  could  resist  them  suc- 
cessfully, and  calling  upon  the  people  to1  prepare 
for  armed  resistance.  The  2d  of  October  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  day  for  electing  a delegate  to  Congress, 
and  cx-Govemor  Reeder  was  nominated  as  their 
candidate.  He  accepted  the  nomination,  and  urged 
the  people  to  lay  aside  all  other  issues  except  that 
of  resisting  the  dictation  that  had  been  attempted 
toward  them. 

From  the  Nebraska  Territory  we  have  news  of  a 
sharp  battle  of  the  United  States  troops  with  the 
Sioux  Indians.  General  Harney,  in  his  official 
report  of  the  affair,  says,  that  hearing  of  the  en- 
campment of  a large  portion  of  this  tribe  under 
Little  Thunder,  he  ordered  a portion  of  his  force  to 
take  such  a position  as  would  cut  off  their  retreat, 
and  marched  toward  their  camp  to  attack  them. 
They  began  to  retreat,  but  soon  halted,  and  com- 
menced a parley,  in  which  General  Harney  told 
them  they  must  either  immediately  deliver  up 
those  of  their  young  men  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  massacre  of  our  troops  or  take  the  chances 
of  a battle.  Not  being  able  to  comply  with  this 
demand  Little  Thunder  withdrew,  and  an  attack 
was  at  once  ordered.  The  Indians  were  driven 
back  upon  the  party  sent  to  intercept  their  retreat, 
and  were  completely  routed,  with  86  killed,  5 
wounded,  and  about  70  women  and  children  cap- 
tured. Of  the  United  States  troops  4 were  killed, 
4 severely  and  4 slightly  woundedL 
MEXICO. 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  toward  ex- 
tricating the  government  from  the  confusion  into 
which  it  was  thrown  by  the  abdication  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  the  other  events  recorded  in  our  last 
Number.  General  Carrera  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  the  head  of  the  government ; while  he  re- 
mained he  administered  its  affairs  with  a certain 
degree  of  rigor  and  energy,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
tho  great  body  of  those  who  were  leaders  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  the  several  depart- 
ments, on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  elected  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  Ayutla,  by  -which  it 
had  been  agreed  the  revolutionists  should  abide. 
That  plan  provided  that,  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  a revolution,  a temporary  President  should  be 
elected  by  a convention  of  delegates,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State  and  Territory.  Carrera,  on 
the  contrary,  was  appointed  by  the  army  in  the 
dty  of  Mexico,  which  also  pronounced  in  favor 
of  the  plan  of  Ayutla,  but  violated  its  very  first 
article  in  their  election  of  a temporary  President. 
Their  excuse  was  that  the  plan  of  Ayutla  con- 
templated a revolution  achieved  by  the  depart- 
ments against  Santa  Anna,  sustained  by  the  city 
of  Mexico ; and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  city  con- 
summated the  revolution  without  the  aid  of  the 
departments,  she  was  entitled  to  name  the  tempo- 
rary head  of  the  new  government.  Carrera  himself 
waa  restrained  from  resigning  earlier  by  the  moder- 
ate P'Mci  df  the  population,  who  repre- 


sented, and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  his  with- 
drawal w-ould  be  the  signal  for  universal  anarchy 
and  disorder.  Upon  his  accession  he  issued  a 
message  to  the  people,  dated  August  15,  declaring 
that  nothing  had  induced  him  to  accept  the  office 
but  the  fear  that  his  refusal  would  prolong  agita- 
tion, and  render  still  more  difficult  the  establish- 
ment of  order  and  the  consolidation  of  liberty,  and 
reminding  them  that  peace  and  order,  which  were 
the  first  necessities  of  the  country,  could  be  secured 
only  by  the  co-operation  of1  the  whole  Mexican 
people  with  his  efforts,  and  especially  by  a close 
union  of  the  people  with  the  army,  which  was  a 
component  part  of  the  nation,  and  must  be  the 
defender  of  its  independence  and  the  protector  of 
its  liberty.  He  said  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  create  a Home  Department ; economy  must  be 
practiced,  malfeasance  in  office  punished,  revenue 
increased  by  a revival  of  business,  and  reform  effect- 
ed in  the  prmy.  To  these  objects  he  pledged  his  de- 
votion, and  promising  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion, 
said  he  hoped  there  would  be,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, no  necessity  for  the  effusion  of  blood  or  the 
shedding  of  a single  tear.  General  Carrera  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  various  acts  intended 
to  carry  its  promises  into  effect.  He  had  annldled 
several  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  Santa  Anna,  and 
abolished  sundry  taxes;  and  although  his  rule 
wras  not  generally  acknowledged,  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  order  in  the  capital.  On  the  12th  of 
September,  however,  finding  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
revolutionary  party  held  themselves  aloof  from 
him,  that  there  >vas  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
that  he  wa$  not  likely  to  be  sustained,  by  the  de- 
partments, General  Carrera  issued  a proclamation 
resigning  his  post,  and  confiding  the  preservation 
of  public  order  to  General  de  la  Vega,  who  was 
also  elected  chief  of  the  garrison  by  its  officers. 
Meantime  an  active  canvass  was  maintained  for 
the  Presidency,  General  Alvarez  having  apparent- 
ly the  best  chance  of  an  election.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Vera  Cruz,  General  De  la  Llave  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  administration  of  Carrera,  and 
after  some  little  fighting  with  Senor  Corona,  who 
opposed  him,  he  took  possession  of  the  city.  On 
the  6th  of  September  he  published  a decree  con- 
fiscating all  the  real  estate  belonging  to  Santa 
Anna  within  his  jurisdiction.  Throughout  all  the 
departments  great  energy,  activity,  and  a determ- 
ination to  relieve  the  people  from  excessive  bur- 
dens, seemed  to  prevail ; every  where  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Government  on  a sound  basis  is  pro- 
claimed to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
Federal  form  of  government  is  approved  bv  all  tha 
revolutionary  chiefs,  and  seems  certain  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Efforts  made  to  get  up  excitements  in  various 
cities,  after  their  adoption  of  the  plan  of  Ayutla, 
every  where  failed.  In  Puebla,  General  de  la 
Rosa  took  possession  of  the  government  with  very 
little  opposition.  Jalisco  was  occupied  by  Comoo- 
fort  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  Guadalajara  two 
days  before.  On  the  18th  Colonel  Gonzales  took 
quiet  possession  of  Toluca. Tho  invading  move- 

ment on  tho  Northern  frontier,  under  Captain 
Henry  of  the  United  States  army,  noticed  in  our 
last,  has  ended  in  smoke — the  company  having 
dispersed. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

From  Central  America  we  have  further  news  of 
considerable  interest  and  importance.  At  San 
Juan  del  Norte  a meeting  of  citizens  and  property- 
holders.  convened  by  a public  call,  was  heid  on  the 
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6th  of  September,  at  which  a series  of  resolutions 
was  adopted,  deciding  to  commit  the  government 
of  the  Territory  to  a civil  and  military  Governor 
and  a Council  of  Five,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people 
— the  Governor  having  power  to  establish  such 
laws  as  he  might  deem  proper,  and  the  Council 
having  concurrent  powers  with  him  in  this  respect. 
In  conformity  with  these  resolutions,  Colonel  II. 
L.  Kinney,  whose  landing  there  as  the  leader  of  a 
colonizing  expedition  we  have  already  mentioned, 
was  elected  Governor.  The  former  Constitution 
of  San  J uan,  or  Grey  town,  is  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  government.  Colonel  Kinney  was 
sworn  into  office  on  the  7 th,  and  on  the  12th  issued 
a proclamation  accepting  the  post,  expressing  his 
gratitude  for  the  confidence  placed  in  him,  and  for 
the  refutation  afforded  of  the  slanders  which  pre- 
ceded his  arrival,  and  saying  that,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  in  which  they  were  mutually  interest- 
ed, it  would  be  necessary  to  be  united,  and  to  es- 
tablish such  a constitution  and  such  laws  as  w ould 
gain  respect  and  consideration  abroad  and  at  home. 

From  Walker’s  expedition  the  intelligence  is 
equally  stirring,  as  it  reports  the  success  of  the 
revolutionists  who  had  invited  him  there  to  aid 
them  in  their  civil  contest  with  the  government 
forces.  After  landing  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Walk- 
er, on  the  3d  of  September,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  sixty  of  whom  were  Californians,  came 
to  Virgin  Bay,  where  he  was  immediately  attacked 
by  General  Guardiola,  the  Indian  chief,  who  had 
under  his  command  about  four  hundred  govern- 
ment troops.  The  battle  w as  brief,  but  desperate, 
and  resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Legitimists,  who  re- 
treated to  Rivas,  with  a loss  of  fifty-one  killed  and 
a large  number  w'oundcd,  while  the  Liberals  lost 
* but  four,  one  Californian  and  three  Nicaraguans. 
Walker  gained  some  popularity  by  his  kindness  to 
the  wounded  troops,  but  his  severe  exactions  at 
San  J uan  created  violent  dissatisfaction.  The  gov- 
ernment party,  at  the  last  advices,  was  preparing 
to  attack  him  again. 

From  Honduras , which  is  at  war  with  Guate- 
mala, we  learn  that  the  greatest  alarm  and  distress 
prevails.  The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Truxillo  had 
fled  before  the  invading  forces,  who,  to  the  number 
of  about  four  hundred  men,  were  only  some  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  city.  Captain  Kostelet, 
with  a small  force  of  government  troops,  had  full 
possession  of  the  principal  passes  to  the  city,  and 
was  endeavoring  to  stop  the  approach  of  the  revo- 
lutionists ; but  such  of  the  people  of  the  towrn  as 
had  means  were  flying  in  all  directions  to  avoid 
pillage  and  massacre.  The  poorer  classes  alone 
remained. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  Chili  we  have  news  to  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. Don  Antonio  Garcia  Gayes  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  the  United  States.  It  was  ex- 
. pected  that  the  Santiago  railroad  would  be  opened 
on  the  18th.  During  the  fortnight  ending  Au- 
gust 14,  very  severe  norther  storms  had  occurred, 
raising  the  waters  in  some  of  the  ports  and  rivers, 
forcing  ashore  a great  many  vessels  and  lighters, 
and  destroying  several  flour-mills  and  many  cattle. 
In  the  port  of  Constitution,  sixteen  native  vessels 
were  driven  ashore.  Among  them  were  a steamer, 
a bark,  and  brig,  all  loaded  with  flour — vessels  and 
cargoes  total  loss.  The  American  steamer  Eudora, 
formerly  of  California,  and  the  Chilian  bark  Caro-- 
lino,  shaped,  the  same  fate.  Fourteen  lives  were 
lost.  'hjm  | ia  t latsport  Indefatigable  was 


blown  np  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  oq  the  3d  ef 
August,  caused  by  carelessly  leaving  a broken  lan- 
tern in  the  powder  magazine.  Four  of  the  crew 
were  killed  and  several  badly  wounded.  The  losses 

were  estimated  at  half  a million  dollars. Both 

Chambers  have  authorized  the  President  to  sub- 
scribe one  million  of  dollars  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a railroad  between  Valparaiso  and  Tacnu. 

The  projected  line,  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
traverses  the  most  fertile  and  populous  portions  of 
the  south,  through  a level  country,  with  plenty  of 
wood,  and  its  cost  will  consequently  be  small  in 
comparison  with  the  great  benefits  expected  from 

it. In  Santiago,  the  capital,  the  Government 

has  established  a Free  School  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  and  has  also  granted  $25,000  toward 
the  erection  of  a Church  and  Convent  for  the  Ca- 
puchin Friars. 

In  Peru  the  National  Convention  was  still  in 
sessiou,  laboring  at  the  formation  of  a Constitution. 

A new  Ministry  has  been  formed. 

From  Brazil  and  Paraguay  our  intelligence  indi- 
cates the  prospect  of  continued  hostilities.  It  ap- 
pears that  Brazil  not  only  rejects  the  pacific  treat- 
ies which  her  plenipotentiary  agreed  to,  but  is 
preparing  to  reinforce  her  invading  squadron. 

Those  movements  are  indicative  of  a more  hostile 
spirit  than  she  has  hitherto  show  n ; and  as  Para- 
guay is  prepared  for  a vigorous  resistance,  it  may 
reasonably  be  feared  that  both  nations  will  break 
out  into  open  hostility.  The  Brazilian  press  is 
discussing  the  expediency  of  annexing  to  the  Em- 
pire the  Republic  of  Uruguay,  which  is  now  under 
its  protection. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  learn  that  measures  were 
on  foot  to  trace  the  accomplices  iu  the  late  conspir- 
acy against  the  Government,  but  without  success. 

The  position  of  the  new'  Ministry  was  precarious, 
and  it  wras  currently  reported  that  the  militia  forces 
on  the  southern  frontier  against  the  Indians  had 
disbanded  themselves.  Rumors  were  also  in  cir- 
culation of  a combination  of  all  parties  in  Monte- 
video against  the  Brazilians. 

THE  EASTERN  WAR. 

We  have  at  last  to  record  an  important  and  de-  . 
cisive  step  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  most 
important  part  of  Sevastopol,  the  southern  half, 
against  which  the  attack  of  the  Allies  has  been  60 
long  directed,  has  fallen,  and  is  now”  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies.  The  attack  of  the  Russians  upon 
the  lincs  at  the  Tchernaya,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
proved  to  be  a final  effort  on  their  part  to  break 
the  powder  which  they  felt  wras  fast  closing  around 
their  forts.  The  Russian  force  consisted  of  over 
50.000  men,  with  1G0  pieces  of  artillery,  and  cavalry 
to  the  number  of  6000.  The  attack  was  made  on 
the  lGth  August,  led  by  Prince  GortschakofP,  and 
directed  against  the  French  and  Sardinians,  num- 
bering together  about  30,000  men.  The  fight 
lasted  several  hours,  and  was  very  sharp,  but  it  re- 
sulted in  the  repulse  of  the  Russians,  with  a loss 
estimated  at  over  5000,  while  that  of  the  Allies  did 
not  reach  half  that  number. 

After  this  action  the  siege  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  Allies,  and  great  activity  was  observed 
in  the  garrison,  especially  in  the  transport  of  great 
quantities  of  munitions  and  provisions  across  a new- 
ly-erected bridge  to  the  north  side  of  the  town. 

All  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted, on  the  recommendation  of  their  engineers, 
it  was  decided  by  the  French  and  English  generals 
that  a general  assault  should  be  attempted  on  the 
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8th,  after  an  active  bombardment  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding days.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the 
5th,  the  fire  from  the  batteries  was  opened,  and  was 
continued  with  only  occasional  intermissions  until 
the  8th.  On  Friday  afternoon  a bomb  had  set  fire 
to  a Russian  frigate,  which  afterward  sunk  in  the 
harbor,  and  during  the  night  a part  of  the  middle 
town  was  seen  to  be  in  flames.  At  noon  on  Satur- 
day the  assault  was  made ; it  had  been  arranged 
that  the  English  were  to  storm  the  Great  Redan, 
while  the  French  assailed  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Little  Redan  of  Careening  Bay.  The  assaulting 
columns  of  the  French,  at  the  signal,  left  the 
trenches,  and  commanded  by  General  Bosquet, 
marched  against  the  Malakoff  with  the  greatest 
s impetuosity ; and  in  spite  of  a heavy  fire  in  front 
and  a flanking  fire  from  the  Little  Redan,  the  ditch 
was  passed,  and  after  a murderous  struggle  of  an 
hour  the  Russians  were  driven  out  and  the  French 
flag  was  planted  on  the  tower.  Batteries  w'erc  im- 
mediately placed  in  position,  which  poured  down 
on  the  Russian  fleet  a perfect  storm  of  shells ; three 
of  their  ships  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  next  morning 
those  that  were  not  destroyed  by  the  fire  were  sunk 
by  the  Russians  in  the  harbor.  The  Little  Redan 
was  also  taken  and  occupied  by  the  French,  but 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  severe  fire  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  English  troops,  to  whom 
was  assigned  the  assault  of  the  Great  Redan,  left 
the  trenches  at  the  preconcerted  signal,  and  moved 
across  the  ground,  preceded  by  a covering  party 
of  260  men,  and  a ladder  party  of  320.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  crest  of  the  ditch,  the  ladders  were 
placed,  and  the  men  immediately  stormed  the 
parapet  of  the  Redan,  and  penetrated  into  the 
salient  angle.  A most  determined  and  bloody 
combat  was  here  maintained  for  nearly  an  hour, 
^and  although  supported  to  the  utmost,  and  though 
the  greatest  bravery  was  displayed,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  maintain  the  position.  The  loss  of 
the  Allies  in  this  final  assault  is  set  down  at  about 
ten  thousand  killed  and  wounded. — During  the 
night  w'hich  followed  the  fall  of  the  Malakoff,  the 
Russians  exploded  the  mines  under  the  fortifica- 
tions which  remained  in  their  hands,  retired  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and  withdrew  their 
whole  army  to  the  north  side,  destroying  the  bridge 
upon  which  they  crossed.  At  our  latest  advices 
the  two  armies  remained  in  this  position,  no  new 
movement  having  been  made  on  either  side.  An 
immense  quantity  of  military  stores,  including  can- 
non, balls,  with  powder,  grapeshot,  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

The  importance  of  this  event,  is  of  course,  differ- 
ently estimated  by  the  opposing  parties.  By  the 
Allies  it  is  regarded  as  a very  important  step  to- 
ward closing  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  since 
they  will  now  be  able  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  where  they  count  confidently  on  a vic- 
tory. By  the  Russians,  it  is  treated  as  simplifying 
the  operations  of  the  army  by  concentrating  its 
force,  and  giving  it  freedom  of  movement  as  well  as 
all  the  advantages  of  a position  beyond  the  range 
of  the  siege  guns  of  the  Allies.  The  Czar,  in  his 
order  of  the  day,  commends  in  the  warmest  terms 
the  courage  and  constancy  with  which  the  defense 
of  Sebastopol  has  been  conducted,  and  says  that 
the  commander-in-chief,  after  the  Allies  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  possession  of  the  Malakoff  tower, 
desirous  of  sparing  the  blood  of  his  troops,  who 
under  the  circumstances  would  only  have  shed  it 
□ i uselesMy,  (Jeydc^npcn  passing  over  to  the  north 


side  of  the  fortress,  “leaving  only  blood-stained 
ruins  to  the  besieging  enemy.” 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  England  except  to 
rejoice  over  the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  The  War  Min- 
ister telegraphed,  immediately  on  receiving  the 
news,  the  Queen’s  letter  of  thanks  to  the  army, 
congratulating  her  troops  on  the  triumphant  issue 
of  the  protracted  siege,  and  thanking  them  for  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  encountered  its 
toils,  and  the  valor  which  has  led  to  its  termina- 
tion. The  guns  of  the  Tower,  and  those  in  Sl 
James’s  Park,  were  fired,  and  bells  were  rung 
throughout  the  city  in  token  of  exultation ; and 
similar  demonstrations  were  had  in  every  part  of 
the  island.  In  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland 
the  rejoicing  was  equally  enthusiastic  and  boister- 
ous. Lord  Palmerston,  replying  to  a congratu- 
latory address  in  Derbyshire,  spoke  of  the  event 
as  a mortal  blow  struck  at  an  enemy  whose  aggress- 
ive policy  threatened  the  whole  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  With  re- 
gard to  the  future,  he  said  he  regarded  final  success 
as  certainly  assured  by  the  valor  of  the  English  and 
French  troops,  and  by  the  good  faith  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  who  w~as  heart  and  soul  with  them  in  this 

contest. The  Queen  and  royal  family  were  in 

the  Highlands  when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Se- 
bastopol was  received.  Prince  Napoleon  was  on 

a visit  to  England. The  Bank  of  England  has 

raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  four  and  a half  percent. 

THE  CONTINENT. 

In  France , rejoicings  over  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
engross  public  attention.  Salutes  were  fired,  cities 
illuminated,  and  Paris,  to  use  the  expression  of 
one  of  her  journals,  was  drunk  with  joy.  Another 
attempt  has  been  made  on  the  Emperor’s  life.  On 
the  8th,  it  was  known  that  he  would  visit  the  Ital- 
ian theatre ; as  the  second  carriage  of  the  coring 
Approached,  a young  man  fired  a pistol  into  it ; but 
no  one  was  injured.  It  contained  only  the  ladies 
of  honor,  the  Emperor  being  in  another.  The  as- 
sassin proved  to  be  a noted  swindler,  named  Bella- 

mare,  and  was  adjudged  insane. General  Pe- 

lissier  has  been  created  a Marshal  of  France.  It 
has  been  officially  announced  that  the  crop  in 
France  is  nearly  ten  per  cent,  less  than  usual;  in- 
timations'are  thrown  out  that  the  Government  will 
seek  to  Bupply  the  deficiency  only  by  inviting  im- 
portations.  From  Austria  we  hear  that  the  Em- 

peror has  sent  his  congratulations  to  the  Allies  on 
their  victory  at  Sebastopol.  Hints  are  thrown  out 
of  fresh  attempts  at  negotiation. In  ftahf  mat- 

ters are  in  a very  disturbed  condition.  An  address 
of  Mazzini  to  the  young  men  of  Naples  has  been 
widely  circulated  there,  calling  on  them  to  take  np 
arms  against  their  oppressors.  The  King  of  Naples 
has  dismissed  M.  Mazza,  his  Police  Minister,  hr 
whom  most  of  the  recent  outrages  have  l»ecn  or- 
dered.  In  Holland  the  Chambers  were  opened 

on  the  17th  of  September  by  a speech  from  the 

King. In  Portugal  the  new  King,  Don  Pedro 

V.,  was  inaugurated  on  the  16th  of  September  at 

the  Cortes. In  Spain , it  is  said  the  attempt  of 

England  and  France  to  induce  the  Government  to 
join  the  Allies  has  failed,  Espartero  taking  strong 

ground  against  it. From  Prussia  it  is  announced 

that  the  King  has  received  a dispatch*  from  tbe 
Russian  Emperor,  notifying  him  of  the  fall  of  So- 
bastopol,  and  adding,  that  Russia  never  makes 
peace  after  disaster.— From  Russia  the  only  news 
is  that  the  Czar  was  on  his  way  t‘o  the  Crimea. 
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A Memoir  of  8. 8 . Prentiss^  edited  by  his  Broth- 
er. (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  Not  many 
forensic  or  political  orators  in  this  country  have 
enjoyed  a more  brilliant  fame  during  their  life- 
time than  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  His  name 
is  identified  with  the  popular  eloquence  of  the 
Southwest,  and  had  begun  to  fill  a much  wider 
sphere  when  he  was  snatched  from  the  world  by  a 
premature  death.  Impulsive  and  erratic  in  his 
disposition,  with  a genius  eminently  adapted  to 
oratorical  display,  easily  seduced  by  his  social 
temperament  into  an  excess  of  conviviality,  and 
impatient  of  the  drudgery  of  written  composition 
in  proportion  to  his  almost  miraculous  fluency  of 
speech,  he  has  left  few  records  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial qualities  of  his  character,  and  might  have 
passed  away  in  the  meteoric  brightness  which  irra- 
diated his  comparatively  brief  career.  The  hand  of 
fraternal  affection  has  here  gathered  up  the  me- 
morials of  his  sterling  excellence.  With  fond  par- 
tiality, though  not  with  indiscriminate  eulogy,  his 
biographer  has  portrayed  the  more  intimate  feat- 
ures of  his  character,  describing  him  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  and  social  life,  and  revealing  an 
attractive  example  of  chivalrous  honor,  rare,  and 
sometimes  almost  reckless  generosity,  and  in  the 
family  circle  of  devoted  and  tender  affectionate- 
ness. No  one  can  peruse  the  inartificial  sketches 
presented  in  this  memoir  without  admiration  of 
the  private  graces  which  were  interwoven  with  the 
brilliant  and  imposing  qualities  by  which  Mr. 
Prentiss  was  chiefly  known  to  the  public.  What- 
ever the  faults  which  may  have  reminded  his 
friends  that  he  was  not  free  from  human  frailty,  the 
brighter  phases  of  his  character  are  held  up  with 
equal  truthfulness  and  beauty,  presenting  a gen- 
uine, lovable  man,  as  w'ell  as  the  master  of  con- 
summate and  almost  matchless  eloquence. 

Though  a favorite  son  of  the  South  by  adoption, 
and  sharing  largely  in  the  characteristics  of  that 
susceptible  and  impetuous  race,  Mr.  Prentiss  owed 
his  birth  and  early  training  to  the  more  ungenial 
clime  of  New  England,  and  throughout  his  life 
cherished  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  land  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  born  at  Portland,  in  the  year 
1808.  His  family  belonged  to  an  old  New”  England 
stock.  His  father  was  a highly  respected  ship- 
master, in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  a man  of 
strong  intellect,  of  lively  domestic  affections,  and 
of  great  energy  of  character.  While  yet  an  infant, 
the  subject  of  this  narrative  was  seized  with  a vio- 
lent fever,  which  nearly  deprived  him  of  life,  and 
left  an  incurable  defect  in  one  of  his  limbs.  Eor 
several  years  he  was  unable  to  use  them  at  all,  and 
for  their  partial  recovery  he  wras  indebted  to  the 
assiduity  of  his  devoted  mother.  Every  day,  for 
several  hours,  she  would  rub  and  bathe  his  torpid 
limbs,  until  after  the  lapse  of  years,  one  by  one, 
they  gained  sufficient  strength  to  perform  their  ap- 
propriate functions,  the  right  leg  alone  remaining 
lame  and  feeble  to  the  last.  With  this  exception, 
his  physical  organization  was  admirable,  display- 
ing a strength  and  symmetiy  scarcely  surpassed  by 
an  ancient  wrestler. 

His  parents  were  members  of  the  congregation 
over  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Payson,  then  in  the 
full  glow  and  splendor  of  his  enthusiastic  oratory, 
had  recently  been  ordained  minister.  The  impres- 
sion madg  jpn  young  Prentiss  by  this  remarkable 
D i g itfM?  lwa\®tr45F  Apart  from  his 


veneration  for  the  affectionate  pastor,  “ he  felt 
doubtless,  the  electric  touch  of  that  genius  for 
which  Dr.  Payson  was  no  less  eminent  than  for  his 
seraphic  piety.  One  fond  of  tracing  the  subtile  in- 
fluences which  shape  and  give  tone  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  mind,  could  easily  believe 
that  in  this  close  contact  of  the  embryo  orator 
with  the  ardent  and  eloquent  divine,  lay  the  secret 
cause  of  not  a little  that  he  afterward  became.1* 

During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  the  family 
removed  to  Gorham,  a romantic  fanning  town 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  Portland.  The  pleasant 
homestead,  situated  on  a gentle  elevation,  com- 
manded an  attractive  prospect,  while  a scries  of 
landscapes  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty  opened 
upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  a neighboring 
hill.  His  lameness  prevented  young  S.  Prentiss 
from  walking  for  years  after  the  removal  to  Gor- 
ham, and  he  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  boy- 
hood within  doors,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  bis 
mother.  He  was  almost  literally  “ the  son  of  her 
right  hand.”  His  crippled  state  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  affection.  At  the  same  time  his 
singular  beauty,  spriglitliness  of  mind,  and  amiable 
disposition  arrested  the  attention  even  of  strangers. 

Every  one  that  saw  him  was  struck  with  his  noble 
brow,  expressive  eye,  and  frank,  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance, which  already  showed  something  of  the 
fire  that  shone  in  later  years  with  electric  brill- 
iancy. His  mental  precocity  at  this  time  drew 
forth  many  predictions  of  a distinguished  career  in 
the  future.  Nor  was  he  less  endeared  to  an  affec- 
tionate family  circle  by  the  rare  sweetness  of  his 
disposition.  From  the  first  he  was  a tender-heart- 
ed, generous,  loving  boy,  free  from  the  ill-natured 
caprices  which  often  cloud  the  face  of  childhood; 
and  all  his  beautiful  traits  crystalized,  as  it  were, 
into  devotion  to  his  mother.  He  wras  never  so 
happy  as  when  sitting  by  her  side  or  nestling  in 
her  bosom.  When  on  Sunday  evening  she  retired 
for  prayer  with  her  younger  children,  he  would  al- 
ways insist  on  kneeling  beside  the  same  chair  with 
his  mother.  Precluded  by  his  infirmity  from  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  he  spent  much  time  in  read- 
ing such  books  as  are  usually  found  in  the  Puritan 
families  of  New  England,  devouring  the  works  of 
John  Newton,  Bunyan’s  Holy  War  and  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  Baxter’s  Saint’s  Rest,  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost,  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  standard 
productions  of  English  religious  literature.  Before 
reaching  his  tenth  year  ho  had  mastered  every 
w'ork  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hand.  The  Bible, 
especially,  he  had  perused  so  many  times,  that  a 
large  portion  of  its  contents  was  indelibly  engraved 
on  his  memory.  Until  his  eighth  or  ninth  year  he 
continued  so  lame  that  he  could  only  walk  by  means 
of  crutches.  For  several  winters,  accordingly,  his 
elder  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing  him  to 
and  from  school  in  a little  carriage.  At  length  he 
so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  wralk  by  the  help 
of  a single  cane.  This  opened  a new  life  on  the 
suffering  cripple.  He  at  once  conceived  an  ardent 
passion  for  the  fields  and  woods,  constantly  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a veteran 
sportsman.  The  partridge,  wild  duck,  gray  squir- 
rel, and  wild  pigeon  were  common  game,  and  fell 
in  great  quantities  beneath  his  amateur  zeal.  But 
his  greatest  delight  was  in  angling.  He  was  hardly 
inferior  to  old  Izaak  Walton  himself  in  his  devotion 
to  this  treacherous  art,  or  his  practical  skill  in  its 
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pursuit.  He  became  well  acquainted  with  the  fa- 
vorite haunts  of  the  trout,  and  was  always  able  to 
allure  the  suspicious  victim  from  his  most  secret 
hiding-places. 

After  completing  his  preparatory  studies  at 
Gorham  Academy,  he  entered  the  junior  class  of 
Bowdoin  College,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  llis  col- 
legiate course  was  a brilliant  one,  displaying  tal- 
ents which  predicted  eminent  success  in  a Western 
or  Southern  career.  He  was  remarked  not  only 
for  peculiar  facility  in  debate,  and  for  sparkling 
wit  and  humor,  but  for  his  aptitude  for  metaphys- 
ical investigation.  He  mastered  the  contents  of 
Butler’s  Analogy  with  no  less  ease  than  most  per- 
sons would  read  a book  of  travels  or  a novel. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Pierce,  of  Gor- 
ham. He  quickly  made  himself  familiar  wdth  the 
details  of  business,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  proof 
of  the  qualities  which  subsequently  raised  him  to 
such  distinction  as  an  advocate.  In  the  morning 
he  devoted  the  time  to  professional  studies,  but  be- 
guiled the  monotony  of  the  routine  by  a liberal  in- 
dulgence in  elegant  literature  in  the  afternoon. 
The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Washington 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Byron  were  constantly  in  his 
hands  during  these  hours  of  recreation ; but  his 
favorite  author  was  Shakspcare,  and  not  a week 
passed  without  his  perusing  some  specimens  of  the 
genius  of  the  great  dramatist.  He  read  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  and  seemed  to  gather  by  intuition 
the  prominent  facts  and  incidents  of  every  book 
he  looked  through. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Prentiss  set  forth 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Western  world.  After 
remaining  a short  time  in  Cincinnati,  he  proceeded 
to  Natchez,  with  a view  of  obtaining  a situation  as 
tutor  in  a private  family.  He  succeeded  in  his 
wishes,  and  remained  in  this  employment  for  near- 
ly a year  and  a half,  when  he  resumed  the  study 
of  law,  and  w as  admitted  to  the  Mississippi  bar  in 
May,  1829.  He  obtained  a moderate  practice  in 
Natchez,  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  three  years 
decided  to  remove  to  Vicksburg.  Here  he  was  at 
once  taken  by  the  hand,  and  soon  made  good  his 
position  among  the  most  distinguished  advocates 
of  the  day.  The  year  1834  found  him  in  the  full 
tide  of  professional  success — his  legal  reputation 
was  firmly  established  and  widely  spread — he  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  eloquence,  wdt,  and  remark- 
able character  throughout  the  State — and  wherever 
he  went  he  w'as  soon  encircled  by  a crowd  of  curious 
and  eager  listeners.  His  journeys  to  attend  the 
various  courts  in  the  interior  were  usually  made 
on  horseback.  The  scenery  of  Mississippi,  though 
with  little  of  the  romantic  beauty  and  grandeur 
which  mark  the  landscapes  of  New  England,  could 
not  fail  to  excito  his  imagination.  44  Its  gorgeous 
flora — the  wild  splendor  of  its  vegetation — the  co- 
lossal forms  and  sombre  aspect  of  its  aboriginal  for- 
ests, still  inhabited  by  the  red  man,  abounding  in 
all  sorts  of  game,  and  haunted  by  savage  beasts — 
the  lonely  roads,  traversing  sometimes  an  old  In- 
dian trail,  and  memorable  for  tales  of  robbery, 
murder,  or  other  fearful  tragedies — the  dark  rivers 
and  sluggish  lakes,  filled  with  alligators  or  sudden- 
ly crossed  by  a flock  of  noble  deer — these  things 
wrought  upon  his  fancy  in  a singular  manner.  It 
was  during  these  long  rides  through  the  forest  that 
he  was  most  apt  to  bo  in  the  mood  for  disclosing 
the  ttorta  ot  his  wonJerful  memory,  or  discussing 


high  questions  of  philosophy,  government,  and  hu- 
man destiny.” 

It  was  in  the  year  1836  that  his  public  life  may 
be  said  to  have  fairly  commenced.  He  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  for  that  year,  and,  with 
occasional  intervals,  for  the  next  eight  years,  was 
ardently  engaged  in  the  toil  and  strife  of  politics. 
When  lie  first  wrent  to  the  Southwest,  he  took  little 
interest  in  the  current  questions  of  party  conflict. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  a young  lawyer  of  his 
talents,  eloquence,  and  patriotic  impulses  to  remain 
long  an  indifferent  observer  of  public  affairs.  He 
became  early  a warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and 
from  his  entrance  on  his  political  career,  was  a 
strenuous  and  enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  great 
Kentucky  statesman. 

After  greatly  signalizing  himself  in  the  legisla- 
tive debates  of  his  adopted  State,  he  was  returned 
as  a representative  to  Congress  in  1838.  The 
election,  however,  was  contested,  and  his  claim  to 
a seat  on  the  floor  was  rejected.  The  result  served 
only  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. His  manly  bearing  throughout  the  struggle 
secured  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  even 
of  the  more  generous  among  his  opponents.  A 
second  canvass  confirmed  his  election,  and  in  the 
following  May  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  subsequent  steps 
of  his  shining  career,  which  was  marked  by  equal 
splendor,  energy,  and  popular  influence  until  term- 
inated by  death  in  July,  1850.  The  narrative  of 
his  biography  is  filled  with  copious  and  exact  de- 
tails, and  illustrated  by  liberal  extracts  from  his 
correspondence  and  reports  of  his  public  speeches. 

In  the  former,  the  strength  and  loveliness  of  hii 
domestic  character  arc  beautifully  conspicuous. 

His  letters  to  his  mother  are  models  of  filial  devo- 
tion and  tenderness.  Nothing  could  surpass  the 
genial  amenity  of  his  intercourse  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  the  bosom  of  his  own  immediate 
family  he  was  the  devoted  husband  and  affection- 
ate father.  The  speeches  which  are  presented  in 
these  volumes  place  Mr.  Prentiss  in  the  very  high- 
est rank  of  American  orators.  They  are  no  crude, 
superficial  effusions  of  temporary  excitement,  but 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  vigor  of  argument  as 
for  their  copiousness  of  illustration.  No  one,  after 
reading  this  memoir,  can  doubt  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  men  that  dis- 
tinguish the  records  of  American  biography. 

The  Netccomc*,  edited  by  Arthur  Pen  dennis, 

Esq.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  In  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine  our  readers  w ere  pre- 
sented with  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  novel 
which  for  two  years  has  occupied  a large  space  in  our 
monthly  impression.  Upon  reperusing  as  a whole 
the  w ork  with  which  we  have  become  acquainted  by 
periodical  installments,  we  arc  not  unwilling  to  own 
that  we  gain  a new  feeling  of  admiration  for  its 
artistic  symmetry  and  power,  its  profound  insight 
into  human  nature,  its  keen  and  piercing,  but  not 
unkindly  sarcasm,  its  exquisite  humor,  its  large 
and  generous  sympathies,  and  its  natural  touche# 
of  irresistible  pathos.  In  our  opinion,  The  AVir- 
comes  takes  the  precedence  of  any  of  Thackeray's 
former  productions.  It  is  marked  by  many  of  the 
characteristics  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  the 
familiar  creations  of  his  pen,  but  it  displays  a more 
genial  and  mellow  interest  in  human  relations,  a 
kinder  tolerance  of  weakness  and  imperfection,  and 
a greater  degree  of  universality  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  with  a no  less  unrelenting  i^eoro  of 
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affectation,  hypocrisy,  and  fashionable  worldliness, 
and  an  equally  honest  exposure  of  the  vices  which 
lurk  beneath  the  soft  manners  and  stately  robes  of 
social  life  in  England.  The  style  of  this  novel  is 
in  admirable  harmony  with  the  subject.  It  com- 
pletely fulfills  the  design  of  the  writer.  In  the 
form  of  a simple  narrative — flowing  with  an  inim- 
itable, careless  grace — less  like  a book  tharna  verbal 
relation — with  no  effort  for  originality,  but  with  a 
stamp  of  individualism  which  no  one  can  mistake 
— it  gives  a life-like  aspect  to  the  personages  of  the 
plot,  presenting  them  not  so  much  as  the  products 
of  invention  as  the  reminiscences  of  experience. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  wre  are  reading  a 
novel  while  following  the  fortunes  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Newcome  family.  It  would  seem 
that  the  author  had  enjoyed  the  rare  luck  of  falling 
in  with  singularly  fruitful  materials  for  the  com- 
position of  his  narrative,  instead  of  racking  his 
brain  for  heroes  of  the  imagination.  Colonel  New- 
come,  Hobson,  Sir  Barnes,  Lady  Kcw,  Clive,  Fred 
Bayham,  the  Campaigner,  and  little  Rosey,  appear 
in  the  light  of  historical  characters,  who  furnish  no 
task  to  the  writer  but  the  faithful  delineation  of 
their  features.  Who  has  not  known  the  frank, 
confiding,  simple-hearted  Colonel  Newcome,  ex- 
changing the  thoughtless  follies  of  youth  for  the 
brave  chivalry  of  manhood,  so  saturated  with  the 
sense  of  honor  in  his  own  heart  as  to  be  unable  to 
suspect  baseness  in  others,  living  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  world  without  dreaming  of  the  duplicity  and 
heartlessness  which  it  conceals,  and  so  lost  in  the 
indulgence  of  some  doting  affection — noble  save  in 
its  excess — as  to  suffer  an  eclipse  of  the  best  qual- 
ities of  his  intellect,  and  to  damage  the  interests  for 
which  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life?  The  at- 
tachment of  the  Colonel  to  Clive  is  managed  with 
consummate  address  as  the  passion  on  which  the 
story  hinges.  Great  as  are  the  weaknesses  in 
which  he  is  involved  by  the  exaggeration  of  the 
paternal  sentiment,  he  is  never  placed  in  a ludi- 
crous light — though  often  exciting  pity,  he  never 
ceases  to  command  respect.  The  description  of  his 
death-bed  is  one  of  the  most  moving  pictures  of  the 
kind  in  English  literature,  and  can  not  be  read  by 
any  one  who  has  traced  his. history  thus  far  with- 
out a pang  of  sympathy.  Ethel,  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  is  perhaps  kept  too  much  in  the  background. 
We  scarcely  see  her  but  by  glimpses.  We  are 
obliged  to  divine  her  character  by  obscure  hints, 
rather  than  to  behold  it  in  the  lucid  mirror  of  con- 
tinuous action.  A vail  is  purposely  thrown  over 
her  whole  history,  even  to  its  final  denouement. 
Ethel  will  never  satisfy  the  readers  of  Thackeray 
w ho  demand  a perfect  incarnation  of  womanly  ex- 
cellence in  one  of  his  heroines.  She  will  not  atone 
for  the  portraitures  of  female  weakness  and  wick- 
edness in  which  Thackeray  has  been  accused  of 
taking  a malicious  pleasure.  But  she  fills  pre- 
cisely the  place  designed  for  her  by  the  compre- 
hensive artist.  Brilliant  in  intellect,  warm  and 
impulsive  in  her  affections,  full  of  generous  tenden- 
cies, but  wayward,  w'orldlv,  and  dazzled  with  the 
splendors  of  wealth  and  station,  she  inevitably  falls 
into  the  toils  of  her  selfish,  scheming,  cast-iron  old 
grandmother,  with  whom  a splendid  marriage  for 
her  favorite  was  the  summit  of  her  ambition,  and 
the  aim  of  her  subtle,  demoniac  machinations. 
Under  such  pestilent  influences  the  innate  noble- 
ness of  her  nature  does  not  escape  without  soil — 
she  yields  to  the  temptation  of  her  position — con- 
sents tjo  a mttfch  lave  is  not,  for  the  sake  of 


a title  ; but  in  the  end  her  true  soul  gets  the  better 
of  evil  counsels,  revealing  a genuine  womanly 
strength  as  well  as  tenderness,  and  throwing  off 
the  worldly  taint  which  was  the  effect  of  conta- 
gion, not  of  constitution.  There  is  still  ample 
room  for  Thackeray  to  do  justice  to  the  ideal  of 
female  character  by  examples  whose  prototypes  are 
to  be  found  in  real  life,  and  we  trust  it  is  not  too 
late  for  him  to  accomplish  the  task. 

The  series  of  literal  translations  of  the  most  em- 
inent ancient  authors,  announced  as  Harpei''*  Clas- 
sical Libraiy,  thus  far  comprises  Smart's  Horace, 
Davidson’s  Virgil,  and  Watson’s  Sallust,  Floras, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus.  Each  volume  is  fur- 
nished with  biographical  sketches  of  the  original 
authors,  with  brief  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
for  the  benefit  both  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In 
this  edition  the  translations  have  been  diligently 
revised,  and  great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typo- 
graphical execution  to  produce  a work  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  latest  issue  of  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.’s  edi- 
tion of  The  British  Poets  comprises  “ The  Poetical 
Works  of  Edmund  Spenser,”  with  an  original  biog- 
raphy and  notes  by  Professor  Francis  J.  Child. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  free  use  has  been  made 
of  the  labors  of  Mr.  George  Hiliard  in  the  excel- 
lent Boston  edition  of  Spenser,  published  in  1839. 

The  convenient  form  of  these  volumes,  as  well  at 
the  brevity  and  terseness  of  the  annotations,  ad- 
mirably adapts  it  to  popular  use.  The  students 
of  the  quaint  and  subtle  poet  will  find  in  it  a valu- 
able aid  to  the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  his  peculiar 
beauties. 

Memoirs  of  Jlenry  the  Eighth,  by  Henry  Will- 
iam Herbert  (published  by  Miller,  Orton,  and 
Mulligan),  presents  a popular  view  of  the  reign, 
character,  and  fortunes  of  that  monarch,  together 
wdth  copious  notices  of  his  six  wives  and  their  va- 
rious fates.  The  style  of  the  work  is  lively  and 
graphic,  not  disdaining  the  embellishments  of  fan- 
cy, though  closely  adhering  to  the  facts  of  history. 
Extensive  research,  just  discrimination,  and  nat- 
ural portraiture  are  the  leading  features  of  the  com- 
position, and  distinguish  it  from  the  superficial,  but 
pretentious  compilations  of  the  day. 

Red  field  has  issued  a new  and  revised  edition  of 
The  Life  of  Curran , by  his  Son,  with  additional  no- 
tices and  anecdotes,  by  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

The  work  is  full  of  amusing  incidents  and  pleasant 
gossip,  both  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  bio- 
graphy and  other  brilliant  celebrities  of  his  time. 

A new'  illustrated  edition  of  Gray’s  Elegy  is  pub- 
lished by  Fetridgo  and  Co.,  containing  a portrait 
and  biographical  notice  of  Daniel  Webster,  to 
whose  memory  this  impression  of  his  favorite  poet 
is  dedicated.  It  forms  a convenient  quarto  vol- 
ume, w ith  numerous  engravings,  including  a view 
of  Stoke  Pogis  Church,  the  church-yard  of  which 
is  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  poem. 

The  Contrast  between  Good  and  Bad  Men , by 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  is  a series  of  discourses, 
illustrating  the  application  of  Christian  truth  to 
tho  distinctions  of  character  by  examples  drawn 
from  the  biographical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  It  is  understood  that  these  volumes 
complete  tho  succession  of  works  on  practical  re- 
ligion which  the  author  has  from  time  to  time  given 
to  the  public.  In  their  style  of  thought  they  are 
marked  by  earnestness,  profound  discrimination* 
and  pious  fervor,  while  their  execution  shows  great 
clearness  of  statement,  vigor  of  expression,  and 
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pungency  of  appeal.  They  can  not  fail  to  secure 
a permanent  rank  among  the  classical  works  on 
theology  which  form  such  a considerable  portion 
of  American  literature.  (Published  by  M.  W. 
Dodd.) 

The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King  (published 
by  Redfield)  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  petty  native  sovereigns 
whom  the  British  Government  still  suffers  to  exer- 
cise a partial  dominion  in  India.  The  monarch 
whose  life  is  unvailed  is  Nussir-u-decn,  king  of 
that  Oude  where  the  outrages  of  Warren  Hastings 
aroused  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Burke.  The 
author  was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  house- 
hold of  this  sovereign.  His  book  presents  a vivid 
picture  of  the  mingled  effeminacy  and  ferocity 
which  seem  inherent  in  the  Asiatic  character,  and 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  native  governments. 
It  suggests  grave  doubts  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  adopted  toward  them  by  the  English 
crown. 

A new  edition  of  Russell’s  Pilgrim  Memorials 
is  published  by  Crosby  and  Nichols.  This  popu- 
lar antiquarian  work  is  designed  as  a guide  to  the 
more  prominent  events  and  localities  connected 
with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  visitors  is  directed  on  their  arrival  at 
Plymouth.  It  contains  the  fruits  of  much  research, 
and  of  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  olden  times.  No 
one  should  visit  the  venerable  town  of  Plymouth, 
with  a view  to  antiquarian  exploration,  without 
consulting  its  suggestive  pages. 

Indian  Legends , and  other  Poems , by  Mary 
Gardiner  Horsfoud.  (Published  by  J.  C.  Der- 
by.) Most  of  these  poems  are  founded  on  Indian 
and  other  historical  traditions,  which  the  author 
has  embodied  into  smooth  and  pleasing  verse. 
They  all  betray  a pure  vein  of  sentiment,  great 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  nature,  and  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  literary  culture. 

Of  the  novels  of  the  month  our  space  scarcely 
allows  more  than  the  mere  enumeration  of  their 
titles.  The  Deserted  Wife , by  Mrs.  South  worth 
(T  R.  Peterson),  describes  a succession  of  scenes 
in  plantation  life,  within  a not  far  distant  period, 
in  the  exuberant  splendor  of  stylo  for  which  that 
writer  is  remarkable.  In  Isora's  Child  (Derby)  we 
have  a complicated  and  exciting  plot,  wrought  up 
with  considerable  vigor  of  execution,  and  at  times 
with  great  felicity  of  conception  and  language.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  attempts  among  recent 
novels,  and  though  often  betraying  the  inexperi- 
enced writer,  will  doubtless  make  its  mark.  Mrs. 
Stephens’s  new  novel,  entitled  The  Old  Homestead 
(Bunce  and  Brother),  is  devoted  to  illustrations  of 
city  life  and  city  government,  and  show  s her  well- 
known  power  of  lively  description  and  natural 
character-drawing.  The  Old  Farm-house,  by  Mrs. 
Laing  (C.  H.  Davis),  is  remarkable  for  its  faithful 
rural  portraitures,  and  its  frequent  scenes  of  simple 
pathos.  Cora  and  the  Doctor  (Jewett  and  Co.)  is 
an  unpretending  narrative  of  domestic  life,  distin- 
guished for  its  truthfulness  to  nature  and  its  sound- 
ness of  sentiment.  Aspirations , by  Mrs.  Manners 
(Sheldon,  Lamport,  and  Co.),  is  an  admirable  rec- 
ord of  experience,  inspired  by  deep  religious  feel- 
ing, and  of  the  purest  moral  tendency.  Ethel , by 
Marian  James,  and  The  Elder  Sister , by  the  same 
author,  are  reprints,  by  Bunce  and  Brother,  of 
popular  English  novels. 
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interest  of  the  war  continues  injurious  to  book- 
producing,  have  lately  exhibited  some  activity. 
The  “ Memoirs  of  Lieutenant  Bellot”  (the  gallant 
Frenchman  who  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  expe- 
dition sent  in  quest  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  un- 
fortunately perished  by  accident),  have  excited 
more  than  ordinary'  interest.  Russia  continues 
to  supply  a subject  for  book-makers,  and  the  latest 
issue  on  this  head  is  entitled  u Recollections  of 
Thirty-three  Years’  Residence  in  Russia,  by  a Ger- 
man Nobleman.”  It  is  a translation  on  which  the 
critics  appear  much  at  issue ; one  set  declaring  that 
it  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  compiled 
without  the  author’s  ever  having  touched  Musco- 
vite soil;  while  another  declare  that  its  every 
statement  is  reliable,  as  the  author  resided  for 
some  years  at  St.  Petersburg  as  charge-da ffairts 
of  one  of  the  smaller  German  powers.  A volume 
of  “ Selections  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,”  care- 
fully edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  has  appeared,  and 
appears  likely  to  obtain  considerable  popularity. 
Also,  Whitelocke’s  “Journal  of  the  English  Em- 
bassy to  the  Court  of  Sweden”  (during  the  reign 
of  Cromwell),  revised  by  Henry  Reeve.  This 
was  first  published  in  1772,  and  is  full  of  inter- 
est, not  only  as  respects  the  politics  of  the  Com- 
monw'ealth,  but  the  social  aspect  and  condition  of 
Sweden  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. “ Phoenicia,”  by  John  Kenw  ick,  on  the  plan 
of  his  “ Egy  pt,”  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  sub- 
ject so  important  to  history.  Among  the  reprints 
of  interest  may  be  noticed  the  “Noctes  Ambro- 
sian®” of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  be  completed 
in  four  volumes.  The  first  has  appeared,  forming 
the  commencement  of  the  complete  edition  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s  writings,  edited  by  his  son-in-law, 
Professor  Ferrier.  The  “ Noctcs”  were  originally 
commenced  in  August,  1819,  but  the  new  edition 
excludes  all  anterior  to  1825— those  in  which  “the 
fun  grew  fast  and  furious” — and  excises  every  por- 
tion, songs  and  quotations  excepted,  not  actually 
wTitten  by  Wilson  himself.  The  part  thus  re- 
moved constitutes  more  than  a fifth  of  the  whole 
work,  and  to  that  extent,  therefore,  the  English  is 
inferior  to  the  last  American  edition. 


A variety  of  works  are  announced  as  nearly 
ready  for  immediate  publication.  Among  them 
are  a new  wrork  on  Canada  by  Mr.  Kingston  ; the 
“ Constitutional  History  of  Jersey',”  by'  Charles  le 
Querne;  “Lives  of  Generals  distinguished  during 
the  Peninsular  War;”  “ Sporting  Adventures  in 
the  New  World a further  portion  of  the  “ Stowe 
Papers,”  edited  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos ; a translation  of  Dr.  Yeron’s  “ Memoircs 
d’un  Bourgeois,”  with  much  new'  matter  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  published  in  Paris  ; the  fifth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Tooke  s “ History*  of  Prices,” 
more  particularly'  relating  to  the  period  compris- 
ing the  gold  discoveries  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  from  1847  to  1855;  a new  “Biography'  cf 
Fielding,  the  novelist,”  by'  F.  Lawrence,  a barris- 
ter; “Railway  Morals  and  Railway”  Policy,”  by 
Herbert  Spencer;  two  concluding  volumes  of  James 
Montgomery's  “Memoirs,”  by  Holland  and  Ever- 
ett.— The  lady'-authors  will  be  in  full  force.  Among 
the  latest  issues  are  novels  by  Mrs.  Trollope  and 
Miss  Sinclair,  and  new*  works  of  fiction  by  the  an- 
thoress  of  “Margaret  Maitland,”  Miss  Youge,  ami 
Miss  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  are  announced.  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  are  said  to 
be  completing  historical  works. — The  author  of 
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“Lorenzo  Bononi”  (Signor  Ruffini?)  has  a new 
story  in  the  press,  called  u Doctor  Antonio.”  We 
should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  44  Biography 
of  Philip  the  Second,”  by  Prescott  the  historian,  is 
announced  for  early  publication  in  London. 

The  correspondent  of  a literary  journal  in  Lon- 
don states,  with  reference  to  Tennyson’s  new 
poem,  44  Maud,”  that  the  greater  part  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  section,  beginning 

“O  that  'twerc  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain, 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Bound  me  once  again  I” 

appeared  in  an  Annual  many  years  ago — perhaps 
a score.  lie  adds,  suggestively,  44  whether  these 
lines,  so  long  lying  by,  may  have  formed  the  kernel 
of  the  whole  poem,  is  a question  for  those  who  de- 
light in  such  investigations.”  The  name  of  the 
Annual  has  not  been  mentioned.  It  is  known 
that  Tennyson  has  by  him  considerable  portions  of 
a poem  which  he  commenced,  several  years  since, 
on  the  44  Morte  d’ Arthur.” 

There  is  no  doubt,  we  understand,  that  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  Macaulay’s  44  History  of  En- 
gland” will  appear  before  Christmas.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  almost  ready  for  delivery  nearly  a 
year  ago,  but  that  their  author  unexpectedly  came 
into  possession  of  some  most  important  matter, 
which  necessitated  the  withdrawal  and  partial  re- 
writing of  the  third  volume. 

The  publication  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  44  Life  of 
Frederic  the  Great”  is  said  to  be  postponed,  sine 
die.  He  has  repeatedly  visited  Berlin  to  obtain 
information,  and  had  the  Prussian  archives  placed 
at  his  disposal,  but,  after  several  years’  labor,  ap- 
pears to  have  laid  the  work  aside. 

In  the  new  edition  of  Lord  Brougham’s  44  Sketch- 
es of  the  Eminent  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George 
III.,”  which  has  lately  been  published  in  England, 
are  to  be  found  a number  of  letters  addressed  by 
George  III.  to  Lord  North  (when  Prime  Minister), 
and  others.  There  arc  some  curious  points  and 
passages  in  these  letters.  Under  date  44  7th  March, 
1780,"  the  King  thus  moots  the  questio  vexata  of 
American  Independence : 44 1 can  never  suppose 
this  country  so  far  lost  to  all  ideas  of  self-import- 
ance as  to  be  willing  to  grant  Amer.  independence. 
If  that  cd  be  ever  universally  adopted,  I shall  dis- 
pair  of  this  Country  being  preserved  from  a state 
of  Inferiority.  I hope  never  to  live  to  see  that 
day,  for  however  I am  treated  I must  love  this 
Country .” 

In  a new  introduction  to  these  44  Sketches,”  we 
find  an  announcement  from  Lord  Brougham  that, 
many  years  ago,  he  had  begun  a work,  interrupted 
by  professional  avocations,  which  he  describes  as 
44  the  history  of  two  reigns  in  our  own  annals,  those 
of  Harry  Y.  and  Elizabeth,  deemed  glorious  for 
the  arts  of  war  and  of  government,  commanding 
largely  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  justly  famous 
for  the  capacity  which  they  displayed,  but  extolled 
upon  the  false  assumption  that  foreign  conquest  is 
the  chief  glory  of  a nation,  and  that  habitual  and 
dexterous  treachery  toward  all  mankind  is  the  first 
accomplishment  of  a sovereign.  To  relate  the 
story  of  those  reigns  in  the  language  of  which 
sound  fe&son  prescribes  the  use — to  express  the 
scorn  ^f  fa(sqloi  c an  1 the  detestation  of  cruelty 


[ which  the  uncorrupted  feelings  of  our  nature  in- 
spire— to  call  wicked  things  by  their  right  names, 
whether  done  by  princes  and  statesmen,  or  by  vul- 
gar and  more  harmless  malefactors — was  the  plan 
of  that  work,  which  will  probably  (at  least  as  re- 
gards the  author’s  name)  be  posthumous  ; it  must, 
from  its  nature,  be  too  dull  to  be  patiently  borne 
from  a living  writer.” 

The  widow  of  Thomas  Moore  has  presented  her 
late  husband’s  library  (which  was  extensive  and 
varied,  and  particularly  rich  in  presentation  cop- 
ies), to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  collection 
has  arri\ed  in  Dublin.  * The  library  of  another 
distinguished  literary  man,  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
was  bequeathed  to  augment  the  well  known  col- 
lection at  Abbotsford. 

An  authorized  contradiction  has  been  given  to 
a report,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  London 
journals,  that  the  editorship  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view had  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  Rev.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
author  of  tho  well-known  44  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,”  the  historian.  The  Review  continues 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Whitwell 
Elwvn,  who  was  strongly  recommended  for  the 
appointment  by  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart.  The  Quar- 
terly Review , commenced  in  February,  1809,  has 
been  under  only  four  successive  rulers — viz.,  Mr. 
Gifford,  Mr.  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  Mr.  Lockhart, 
and  Mr.  Elwyn. 

In  foreign  literature  there  is  little  activity.  A 
novel,  called  44  Les  Petits,”  has  been  published  at 
Brussels  as  a posthumous  work  of  Dc  Balzac’s,  but 
its  authenticity  is  doubted.  Some  of  De  Balzac’s 
peculiarities  are  imitated  rather  too  strongly  for 
r raise mblance. — A History  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  from  1830  to  1848,  is  announced  from  the 
prolific  pen  of  Lamartine,  as  a continuation  of  his 
History  of  the  Restoration.  A History  of  Ca?sar, 
from  the  same  pen,  is  publishing  in  the  feuillelon 
of  Jm  Pressc , and  is  said  to  be  dull  and  vapid — 
whole  passages  of  Sallust’s  Catalina  being  bodily 
44  conveyed”  into  it,  and  the  hero’s  owrn  Commen- 
taries paraphrased,  in  the  dullest  manner,  when 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul  are  related. — A new  volume 
of  Dupin’s  Revelations,  and  a collection  of  the  Jate 
Madame  dc  Girard  in’s  unpublished  pieces  are  an- 
nounced.— The  elder  Dumas  stands  sponsor  to  Dr. 

Felix  Maynard’s  ambitious  book,  44  l)c  Paris  a Se- 
bastopol.”— Madame  Dudcvant  (George  Sand)  lias 
completed  the  History  of  her  Life — on  the  whole, 
an  unsatisfactory  composition. 

In  Germany,  almost  the  only  recent  w'ork  of 
general  interest  is  the  first  volume  of 44  Unter  dem 
Doppeladlcr,”  or  Experiences  of  a German  Sur- 
geon confined  in  Sebastopol  during  the  Bombard- 
ment.— In  Holland,  several  literary  and  critical 
magazines  of  merit  have  lately  appeared,  with  good 
prospects  of  success. — A new*  tale  by  Hendrik  Con- 
science (called  the  Luck  of  being  Rich)  was  creating 
some  sensation.  The  hero  is  an  Antwerp  chimney- 
sweep.— In  Italy,  the  long-neglected  and  almost 
forgotten  poems  of  the  Abate  Parini  have  been  col- 
lected and  carefully  edited,  and  a new  and  very 
complete  edition  of  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  printed 
from  the  original  manuscripts  (which  he  presented 
to  the  Countess  of  Albany,  w idow  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts),  has  been  published  by  Felix  Lemonnier, 
the  eminent  Florentine  scholar. 
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IS  A MAN  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  HIS  CON- 
SCIENCE  ? It  may  seem  a very  odd  question ; 
some  may  say  it  is  a very  absurd  one ; and  yet  its 
propriety  may  be  defended  both  from  Scripture 
and  experience.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  a 44  gopd 
conscience,”  thereby  implying  that  there  may  be 
such  a thing  as  a bad  one.  Judas  had  a bad  con- 
science when  he  said,  44  Why  w as  not  this  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence  and^pven  to  the  poor?”  The 
weeping  Mary  had  a “ good  conscience”  when  she 
poured  the  costly  ointment  on  her  Saviour s feet, 
and  44  wiped  them  w'ith  the  hairs  of  her  head.” 
The  scrupulous  utilitarian  condemned  the  waste, 
but  we  know  on  the  best  authority  that  in  this 
case  his  44  higher  law',”  his  vaunted  44  inner  light,” 
was  the  very  44  blackness  of  darkness.”  Paul  had 
a bad  conscience  when  he  44  breathed  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter”  against  the  disciples;  he  had 
a good  conscience  wiien  he  wrote  those  epistles  that 
every  where  breathe  charity,  patience,  long-suffer- 
ing,  gentleness,  meekness,  submission  to  civil  au- 
thority, union,  peace,  compromise,  while  they  con- 
demn the  men  44  who  are  puffed  up , doting,  diseased, 
or”  (as  old  Tyndalc’s  translation  has  it)  44  wasting 
their  braynes  about  questions  and  battles  of  words, 
from  whence  come  envy,  strife,  profane  speakings, 
evil  surmisings,  and  malign  disputes.” 

Experience  teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  va- 
ried aspect  of  the  world,  especially  our  modern 
world,  is  proof  that  there  may  be  a great  many 
different  kinds  of  consciences,  or  else  that  there 
must  be  something  very  false  which  often  goes 
under  that  sacred  name.  One  man’s  conscience, 
or  44  higher  law” — for  the  two  terms  arc  used  as 
synonymous — makes  him  an  ultra-radical ; another 
man’s  conscience  can  only  find  repose  in  an  equally 
ultra-conservatism.  One  man  it  makes  a furious 
abolitionist,  another  it  sends  on  a filibustering  ex- 
pedition. One  is  so  exceedingly  scrupulous  that 
• lie  would  commit  perjury  rather  than  convict  of  a 
capital  offense;  another  is  so  conscientious  that  he 
can  not  obey  any  law  that  disagrees  in  the  least 
with  his  notions  of  personal  human  rights;  while 
another  feels  irresistibly  impelled  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony against  the  unrighteousness  of  property  in 
land  as  so  much  interference  with  other  men’s  free- 
dom of  locomotion.  A higher  or  more  interior 
illumination  casts  a conscientious  doubt  on  the 
marriage  state,  and  all  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  that  are  supposed  to  grow'  out  of  it.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  through  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man relations.  Strange  principle ! Is  there  any 
possibility  of  settling  its  true  bounds?  Can  the 
empire  of  conscience  be  so  defined  as  to  determine 
what  rightly  falls  within  or  lies  without  its  legiti- 
mate domain  ? We  think  it  can.  Will  our  readers 
bear  with  us  in  making  what  some  would  regard  so 
presumptuous  an  attempt? 

But  first,  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  men 
whose  states  of  mind  arc  to  be  considered.  There 
are  your  exceedingly  conscientious  men  who  are 
ever  making  a parade  of  their  conscience,  ever 
coming  in  collision  with  something  that  impinges 
painfully  on  its  tenderness.  But  this  something  is 
ever  from  without.  There  are  no  sores  within,  no- 
thing that  needs  watching  or  healing  there.  The 
inner  light  is  not  needed  in  its  own  appointed 
realm.  In  that 44  well  swept  and  garnished  house” 
there  are  no  spots  or  shadows  to  deflect  the  steady 
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outgazing  of  the  conscience  upon  things  that  lie 
wholly  beyond  its  true  domain.  Such  men  love  to 
be  thought  scrupulous.  They  have  a strange  pas- 
sion for  exhibiting  this  tenderness  of  soul  on  all 
occasions  that  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  its 
display.  We  need  not  further  describe  them.  Who 
has  not  met  them  in  the  jury  box,  the  sc  hool,  the 
political  gathering,  the  ecclesiastical  council,  and 
who  that  has  once  come  in  contact  with  them  can 
ever  mistake  the  noisy,  pretentious,  mischief-mak- 
ing class  of  w hom  we  speak,  and  who  are  so  rapidly 
multiplying  in  this  age  and  land  ? The  whole  char- 
acter may  be  given  in  a w'ord.  This  artificial  con- 
scientiousness oil  which  some  men  so  pride  them- 
selves, is  found,  on  careful  analysis,  to  be  the  very 
opposite  pole  of  that  true  fear  of  wrong  whose  very 
breath  of  life  is  the  most  self-distrusting  humility, 
or  that  true  44  fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  w isdom.” 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  truly  conscientious  man, 
who  will  ever  be  found  to  have  the  least  to  say  of 
his  conscientiousness.  It  is  too  sacred  a state  of 
soul  to  bear  much  talking  about  it.  It  shrinks 
from  rude  exposure  because  it  draws  its  life  so 
wholly  from  within.  It  studies  itself  in  the  in- 
ward conformity  of  its  tempers  to  that  higher  law 
which  is  the  law  of  the  conscience , and  hence  it  has 
little  casuistical  skill  in  the  settlement  of  outward 
relations.  It  is  the  meek  man  alone  who  is  truly 
conscientious.  The  one  state  enters  into  the  very 
essence  of  the  other.  Its  very  spirit  is  diffidence 
and  self  distrust . Now  try  your  blustering,  censo- 
rious, loud-talking  conscientiousness  by  this  test. 

It  is  a prompt  and  easy  test.  It  is  Scriptural, 
rational,  infallible.  Try  it  by  this  test,  and  how 
much  of  that  strange,  lying  thing,  the  infidel  scru- 
pulosity, or  the  modem  higher  law  Pharisaism,  is 
at  once  blown  to  the  winds. 

But  how  is  it,  then,  some  honest  inquirer  may 
humbly  ask,  are'  we  not  to  obey  conscience,  and 
profess  publicly,  if  need  be,  our  allegiance  to  its 
commands?  If  I feel  that  a thing  is  wrong,  must 
I not  act  in  accordance  with  that  conviction  ? 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this.  Every  man  must 
act  according  to  his  convictions;  every  man  must 
deal  fairly  with  his  conscience.  But  here  is  not  the 
chief  accountability.  There  is  another,  which,  in 
the  modern  clamor  about  duty,  and  all  kinds  of 
outward  responsibilities,  is  hardly  thought  of,  but 
which  the  Scriptures  make  all  in  all.  It  is  a man’s 
responsibility  for  his  feelings,  his  states  of  soul,  his 
convictions,  yea  his  very  conscience  itself.  We  are 
to  see  to  it,  most  conscientiously,  that  conscience 
perforins  its  right  office  w ithin  its  own  right  sphere, 
and  that  it  does  not  neglect  this  sphere  by  stretch- 
ing itself  out  beyond  its  measure  to  the  invasion 
of  territory  belonging  to  the  reason  judging  by 
causes,  consequents,  and  expediencies. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  state  the  difference  in  the 
plainest  terms.  Conscience,  then,  we  say,  is  im- 
perative within  its  own  domain.  But  this  domain 
has  two  departments,  or  rather,  there  is  attached 
to  its  exclusive  realm,  to  its  sanctum  sanctorum , or 
“holy  of  holies,”  an  outer  court.  In  the  first,  or 
inner  region,  the  decision  is  primary,  absolute,  and 
without  appeal.  In  the  other,  it  is  ever  condition- 
al, ever  modified  by  expediencies  whose  right  con- 
sideration falls  not  within  the  conscience  directly, 
but  belongs  to  the  reason  or  intellect  judging,  as  in 
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other  rational  problems,  by  data  that  lie  wholly 
without  the  moral  sense,  and  which  may  vary  in 
each  particular  case.  Within  the  first  are  em- 
braced the  states  or  dispositions  of  the  soul  in  its 
relations  to  God  and  man,  together  with  the  im- 
mutable intuitions  that  pronounce  one  state  good, 
righteous,  holy,  the  other  unrighteous,  unholy,  ac- 
cursed These  lie,  or  ought  to  lie,  right  under  the 
eye  of  the  conscience.  The  true  inner  light  shines, 
or  ought  to  shine,  and  if  not  put  out,  or  turned  into 
darkness  by  being  ever  directed  to  things  without 
its  sphere,  wiU  shine , directly  upon  them.  Thus  the 
propositions — we  ought  to  love  God  supremely  as 
our  Father  and  Creator — we  ought  to  love  man  as 
our  brother — we  ought  to  make  the  moral  glory  of 
the  Divine  Being  the  highest  aim  of  our  existence 
•pwe  ought  to  seek  the  best  good  of  our  fellow-men 
and  their  highest  virtue,  whatever  that  good  and 
that  virtue  may  be — these,  and  such  as  these,  the 
conscience  decides,  or  ought  to  decide,  intuitively. 
We  have  known  large  volumes  of  theology  written 
to  prove  them,  but  the  conscience,  the  true  inner 
light  shining  in  its  own  inner  sphere,  does  not  need 
them  at  all.  It  affirms  all  those  truths  without 
raiiocination.  If  conscience  does  her  true  office  no 
reasoning  can  make  them  clearer.  If  she  is  dead, 
or  blind,  no  reasoning,  in  itself,  can  restore  her  to 
life,  or  heal  her  spiritual  malady.  In  this  higher 
region  there  is  no  modification  bv  circumstances  or 
expediencies,  as  when  we  judge  of  outward  acts  and 
relations.  There  is  no  lowering  the  standard  of 
truth.  A man  may  see  it,  and  even  rejoice  in  it, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  sees  himself  far  be- 
low it.  We  must  come  up  to  it,  says  the  healthy 
conscience ; it  can  never  come  doim  to  us.  To  these 
decisions  of  the  higher  law  there  is  no  dispensation 
or  supersedeas  possible.  There  is  no  writ  of  error, 
such  as  may  be  brought  against  every  human  judg- 
ment when  rendered  of  outw’ard  rights  and  duties. 
Here  we  have  our  eternal  and  immutable  morality. 
We  may  safely  speak  of  it  in  as  high  terms  as  any 
of  our  higher  law  transcendentalists  could  desire. 

And  so,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decisions 
of  the  conscience  as  to  what  is  wrong,  are  alike  im- 
perative, alike  irrepealablc,  alike  incapable  of  all 
modification,  when  kept  within  this  field.  Thus 
it  says — and  says  intuitively — it  is  wrong  to  be 
selfish,  or  to  love  ourselves  to  the  disregard  of 
others;  it  is  wrong  to  be  cruel  or  tyrannical  in  dis- 
position or  practice ; it  is  wrong  to  use  men,  wheth- 
er we  be  employers  at  the  North,  or  masters  at  the 
South,  for  the  gratification  alone  of  our  selfishness, 
independent  of  w hat  we  see  to  be  for  their  secular 
and  eternal  good.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  state 
of  soul  that  conscience  looks  at.  She  will  not  de- 
cide, can  not  decide,  as  some  would  have  her,  that 
it  is  wrong  for  one  man  to  be  the  monarchical,  or, 
if  you  will,  the  despotic  ruler  of  millions  of  other 
men  (since  that  may,  or  may  not,  be  a wise  form 
of  government  under  the  outw’ard  expediencies  of 
the  case) ; but  she  does  say,  both  to  the  governor 
and  the  governed,  that  for  the  temper,  disposi- 
tions, and  states  of  soul  they  may  manifest  in  these 
relations,  they  will  both  be  held  accountable  at  the 
bar  of  Eternal  Justice.  She  will  not  decide,  as 
some  would  have  her,  that  it  is  w rong  for  one  man 
to  own  a large  tract  of  land — that  may  be  a wise 
or  unwise  political  regulation,  according  to  the 
general  balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages 
attending  it ; but  she  does  say,  at  once,  that  it  is 
wrong.fqr  a man,  tawhom  the  law  has  thus  given 
the  hfrdshm^f  i\e>j>^Ho  be  hard-hearted  and  self- 


ish in  its  use,  or  let  the  poor  around  him  sutler  for 
bread.  She  says,  promptly,  it  is  wrong  not  to  love 
our  brother-man  of  every  race  and  condition,  or  to 
fail  in  doing  him  all  the  physical  and  moral  good 
compatible  with  his  own  and  our  circumstances. 

She  tells  us,  too,  just  as  imperatively  (if  we  will  but 
hear  her  voice  amidst  our  noisy  logomachies),  that 
it  is  wrong  to  judge  of  those  circumstances,  and 
that  we  will  be  held  accountable  if  we  judge  of 
those  circumstances  by  any  abstract  rules,  or  ab- 
stract rights,  while  contemptuously  ignoring  the 
expediencies  of  actual  present  or  probable  future 
facts.  The  reason  is  given  to  us  to  judge  of  these. 
Conscience  only  holds  us  accountable  that  that  in- 
telligence be  faithfully  exercised  in  view  of  all  the 
facts,  while  she  herself  is  directly  occupied  with 
higher  matters,  even  those  higher  moral  intuitions 
which  no  expediencies  can  modify,  no  change  of 
facts  impair. 

Here,  we  say,  conscience  is  imperative,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  in  thus  judging  intuitively  of  states, 
and  motives,  and  dispositions,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  moral  diathesis,  she  looks  from  her  high  place, 
her  Heaven-appointed  watch-tower,  right  down 
into  the  soul  without  media  of  any  kind.  The 
whole  region  lies  before  her.  If  the  vision  be 
healthy,  it  is  a direct  beholding  of  what  is,  in  its 
true  nature,  whether  that  sight  be  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, beautiful  or  deformed.  In  such  beholding,  con- 
science has  not  to  suspend  her  decision  until  she 
has  consulted  consequences,  or  reasoned  about 
causes  or  effects.  The  judgment  is  as  independ- 
ent, and  as  immediate,  as  that  oT  the  a?stheti<j 
sense.  This  state  of  soul,  it  says,  is  fair,  it  is  love- 
ly, it  is  right ; that  is  ugly,  unlovely,  unrighteous. 

It  says  this  simply  because  it  judges  what  it  sets1 
and  was  made  to  sec,  as  falling  directly  within  its 
inner  field  of  light. 

But  now  present  to  it  an  outward  act,  and  out- 
ward relation.  Here  it  can  not  judge  directly. 
Such  act  or  relation  lies  without  its  telescopic 
range.  It  can  only  decide  at  all  about  it  according 
as  there  is  reflected  from  the  outw  ard  act  some  clear 
evidence  of  the  inner  state,  and  for  this  end  it  has  to 
call  in  aid  from  the  reason  ; it  must  get  from  the  in- 
telligence a verdict  on  the  facts,  on  all  the  facts;  in 
other  words,  a careful  induction  of  preceding  causes, 
of  attending  circumstances,  and  probable  future  re- 
sults. The  real  responsibility  of  conscience  is  that 
this  induction  be  made  with  the  utmost  care,  that 
nothing  ascertainable  be  left  out,  that  there  be  no 
rash  jumping  to  conclusions  on  the  ground  of  any 
assumed  abstract  rights  to  the  ignoring  of  expedi- 
encies that  might  essentially  affect  them. 

Let  us,  then,  start  another  series  of  questions. 

Is  monarchical  government  right  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ? Can  one  man  rightly  have  and  hold 
power  more  or  less  stringent  over  another  ? Ought 
one  man  to  be  indissolubly  bound  in  marriage  to 
one  woman?  Ilow  long  should  the  parent  rule 
over  the  child?  Should  the  wife  have  separate 
property  or  be  in  social  subjection  to  her  husband  ? 

Now  these,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  are  a very  dif- 
ferent class  of  queries,  and  their  decision  must  be- 
long to  a different  tribunal.  The  conscience  has  a 
duty  indeed  in  respect  to  them ; but  it  is  only  to 
obtain  and  follow'  the  best  outward  or  objective 
light,  whether  derived  from  experience,  or  history, 
or  Scripture,  or  from  all  combined.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  if  she  steps  at  all  from  her  appropriate 
sphere,  she  has  as  much  right  to  decide  intuitively, 
or  per  se,  as  it  is  called,  on  any  dhe  ^f1  these  ques- 
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tions,  as  on  that  one  which  the  modern  higher  law 
doctrine  claims  so  confidently  as  falling  within  her 
jurisdiction.  And  such  a view  is  becoming  every 
day  more  distinctly  advanced.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pioneers  in  this  progress  have  already 
planted  their  standards  on  every  one  of  these  fields. 
Those  of  our  religious  men  and  clergy  who  have 
followed  them  thus  far,  must  make  a quick  retreat, 
if  they  would  not  get  into  a position  from  which 
every  old  landmark  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  his- 
tory, bids  fair  to  be  swept  away. 

Conscience,  as  its  very  name  implies,  is  self- 
knowledge.  It  can  only  judge  of  outward  acts  and 
relations  according  as  they  furnish  evidence  more 
or  less  clear  of  an  inward  state  of  soul.  Hence  it 
is  only  by  an  accommodation  of  speech  that  we 
can  say  it  judges  of  such  outer  relations  at  all. 
An  error  in  respect  to  them  is  not  an  error  of  the 
conscience,  except  so  far  as  the  perverted  inward 
state  has  darkened  the  outward  intelligence.  This 
may  be  the  case,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  other  way.  It  is  by  far  the  more  common 
fault  that  the  continued  habit  of  looking  out  has 
blinded  the  eye  of  the  conscience  to  its  true  inner 
work,  and  made  the  soul  itself,  with  its  moral 
states,  its  dispositions,  its  ultimate  motives  and 
emotions,  as  dark  as  Plato’s  cave,  where  nothing  is 
seen  but  ever  passing,  ever  changing  shadows 
dimly  reflected  from  its  outer  wall. 

Again,  hardly  any  outward  act  is  an  exact  repre- 
sentative of  an  inward  state,  so  as  to  be  an  unfail- 
ing evidence  of  its  moral  character.  A vast  variety 
of  preceding  and  attendant  circumstances  must  be 
known  to  make  it  even  an  approximation  to  such 
evidence.  There  are,  indeed,  some  that  come  so 
near  to  it  as  to  have  been  regarded  in  all  ages  as 
crimes  per  se,  such  as  the  violation  of  the  oath,  a 
breach  of  solemn  compact,  but  these  are  not  the 
acts  which  most  especially  call  out  the  modern 
higher  law  conscientiousness.  It  rather  chooses 
to  exercise  itself  upon  those  outer  relations  that 
involve  the  greatest  difficulty  in  their  political  or 
social  settlement.  And  hence  it  is,  that  this  de- 
partment of  casuistical  ethics  is  now,  as  it  was  in 
the  Apostle’s  time,  and  ever  will  bo  while  self- 
righteousness  exists  upon  the  earth,  the  fruitful 
field  of  endless  abstract  disputation,  or  what  the 
sacred  writer  so  significantly  characterises  as  logo- 
machies, or  strifes  of  words.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a 
peculiar  trait  of  our  own  ago  and  land.  The  stray- 
ing conscience  sees,  or  thinks  it  sees,  the  exact 
right  and  wrong  of  acts  and  relations  involving 
the  most  uncertain  and  complicated  expediencies. 
It  sees  distinctly  the  dim,  the  obscure,  the  far  oft’. 
It  is,  in  other  w'ords,  employing  the  inner  light  to 
see  what  it  can  not  see,  what  it  was  not  made  to 
see.  It  is  straining  the  inner  eye  to  behold  objects 
that  lie  quite  beyond  its  range,  and  thus  blinding 
it  to  those  that  approach  the  nearest  to  its  ap- 
pointed healthy  vision. 

And  this  thought  is  the  key  to  what  might  other- 
wise seem  a wondrous  mystery.  If  conscience  is 
only  to  see  directly,  or  intuitively,  what  lies  w ithin 
the  soul  itself,  or  what  we  have  called  the  subject- 
ive state,  if  she  sees  this  by  her  own  light,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  reasoning  from  abroad,  just 
as  the  bodily  eye  sees  colors,  or  the  aesthetic  taste 
perceives  beauty  or  deformity — if  this  be  so,  why 
does  it  make  such  strange  mistakes  ? Why  docs 
it  so  much  overlook  what  lies  nearest  to  it,  and 
right  before  it,  in  its  own  sphere,  and  on  its  own  i 
plane?  Hitmen  can  be  so  mistaken,  | 


so  widely  mistaken,  as  to  the  state  and  temper  of 
their  own  souls  ? Questions  of  property,  of  politic- 
al power,  of  social  relation,  are  confessedly  among 
the  most  difficult.  The  fact  that  good  men,  wise 
men,  Christian  men,  do  differ,  and  differ  widely, 
on  ail  these  points  proves  this,  and  shows  beyond 
a doubt  that  they  were  never  intended  for  the 
decision  of  the  intuitive  conscience.  Error  here 
falls  certainly  within  the  mantle  of  charity  Men 
may  be  excused  for  not  having  clear  judgments  on 
matters  which  thus  perplex  the  wisest  and  the 
most  truly  conscientious — the  most  truly  conscien- 
tious we  say,  if  tried  by  those  unerring  Scriptural 
tests,  humility  and  self-distrust.  Men  may  be 
excused  for  hesitation  on  moral  questions  which 
the  Bible  has  left  unsettled ; they  may  be  pardoned 
the  want  of  a dogmatic  assurance  on  social  prob- 
lems which  history  has  as  yet  failed  to  solve.  But 
how  with  conscience,  the  true  conscience,  for  their 
guide,  and  the  inner  light  shining  steadily  on  its 
own  plane,  and  the  open  Bible  convergingitsfoeal 
rays  for  the  more  intense  illumination  of  that  plane 
— how  is  it,  that  with  all  these  aids,  men  can  so 
wretchedly  mistake  the  temper  of  their  own  souls, 
and  “ know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of* 

This  is  indeed  a marvel,  an  astonishing  marvel. 

And  yet  the  explanation  comes  directly  from  the 
phenomena  we  have  been  laboring  to  set  forth  as 
the  main  moral  mischief  of  our  times. 

“ They  that  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be 
darkened.”  It  is,  we  admit,  but  an  accommoda- 
tion of  Scripture  intended  for  another  purpose,  hut 
we  may  employ  it  as  presenting  the  briefest  illus- 
tration of  our  idea.  It  is  this  continual  outgazing 
of  the  soul  into  the  field  of  objective  or  extrinsic 
relation  that  has  bleared  the  eye  of  the  conscience, 
and  dimmed  the  true  inner  light.  Had  it  been 
ever  faithfully  employed  within  its  own  province, 
it  would  have  been  indeed  “ the  candle  of  the  Lord 
searching  all  the  deep  places  of  the  spirit.”  It 
would  have  lit  up  all  its  “chambers  of  imagery” 
with  a pure  and  growing  illumination,  driving  out 
the  malign  shadows  like  evil  birds  that  can  not 
bear  the  day.  But  in  the  other  process  the  soul  is 
ever  growing  darker  and  darker.  Men  have  looked 
abroad  until  they  can  no  longer  see  themselves ; and 
hence  this  exceeding  conscientiousness — where  con- 
scientiousness strictly  has  little  or  no  place — in  the 
region  of  outward  political  relations.  Hence  the 
remarkable  phenomena  wc  witness  every  where 
around  us,  and  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  melancholy  or  the  ludicrous  forms  the  predom- 
inant feature.  They  are  so  absurd,  yet  furnishing 
such  sad  evidence  of  man’s  self-ignorance,  as  well 
as  of  his  strange  spiritual  depravity.  Hence  these 
paroxysms  of  patriotism  by  multitudes  in  no  ways 
distinguished  for  the  exercise  of  the  private  and 
domestic  virtues.  Hence  the  resolutions  of  gath- 
erings for  social  reform,  and  the  platforms  of 
political  conventions.  How  the)*  overflow  with 
conscience!  How  vehement  the  indignation,  the 
righteous,  burning  indignation  with  which  they 
denounce  and  resolve  against  the  selfishness,  the 
corruption,  the  want  of  principle  that  belongs  to 
all  other  reforms,  and  all  other  parties!  How 
wrathful  are  they  against  unprincipled  coalitions; 
how  zealous  for  the  fusion  of  all  honest  men ! And 
yet  trace  these  patriots  to  their  homes ; how  many 
of  them  wrould  we  And  at  all  distinguished  for  any 
good  they  have  done  in  the  small  circle  of  their 
own  neighborhoods?  How  zealous  for  the  State 
or  the  Union;  and  yet  how  few  of  them  can  be 
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suspected  of  having  ever  given  much  time  or  anx- 
ious care  to  the  regulation  of  the  inner  spiritual 
organism  especially  intrusted  to  each  man’s  moral 
guardianship ! That  will  go  well  of  itself,  while 
he,  the  conscientious  man,  takes  care  of  the  nation 
or  the  world. 

44  Blessed  is  the  man,”  says  Socrates,  rd  avrov 
npurruv,  “ who  minds  his  own  affairs.”  The  max- 
im may  seem,  at  first,  to  have  a selfish  or  unsocial 
aspect , but  it  is  pregnant  with  the  holiest  mean- 
ing It  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Apostle — 
“ Let  each  man  study  to  be  quiet  and  do  his  own 
business.”  In  both  there  is  enjoined  the  care  of 
the  spiritual  state,  the  inner  commonwealth  of  each 
man’s  own  soul,  as  the  necessary  preparation  for 
any  good  he  may  ever  do,  or  any  true  conscien- 
tiousness he  may  exercise,  in  his  outward  political 
or  social  relations.  How  refreshing  the  common 
sense  of  the  Athenian  preacher,  “ Go  to,  now  Col- 
lides, let  us  examine  one  another  in  our  knowledge 
of  house-building,  and  if  we  find  that  any  private 
edifice  has  been  well  built  by  us,  then  may  we  be- 
take ourselves  to  a more  public  kind  of  architect- 
ure ; or  suppose  we  put  to  ourselves  the  question, 
what  private  man  among  the  Athenians  has  Socra- 
tes or  Callicles  ever  made  better  as  to  his  soul  f and  if 
we  find,  on  careful  examination,  that  such  has  been 
the  case,  either  in  respect  to  our  own  soul,  or  the 
souls  of  other  men  immediately  around  us,  then 
may  we,  with  some  propriety,  undertake  the  care 
of  the  State;  for  he  is  the  true  statesman , my 
friend,  who  thus  first  attends  to  his  owm  republic.” 
What  a test  for  the  modern  politician  I 44  What 
man  has  Callicles  ever  made  better  as  to  his  soul  ?” 
How  would  many  a caucus-spouter,  or  social  phi- 
lanthropist, whose  zeal  embraces  the  universe,  be 
rendered  speechless  by  the  bare  proposition  of  such 
a standard  of  fitness?  The  truth  is,  they  do  not 
believe  that  men  are  bad  in  their  souls  at  all  (un- 
less, perhaps,  it  be  some  who  belong  to  the  other 
party  in  politics  or  reform),  but  that  all  moral 
evils  somehow  strangely  come  from  a strangely 
vitiated  society. 

Carry  this  Socratic  test  into  our  public  bodies. 
44  Whom  have  you  ever  made  better  os  to  his  soul  ?” 
What  moral  consternation  would  it  spread  among 
them ! How  silent  would  be  many  a seat  in  Con- 
gress, how  vacant  many  an  editorial  chair,  if  none 
were  allowed,  in  conscience,  to  occupy  it  until  they 
could  honestly  answer,  and  answer  aright,  this 
most  rational  as  well  as  searching  query.  History 
shows,  too,  the  history  both  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  that  such  is  the  unerring  test  of  the  true  re- 
former. No  man  has  ever  done  much  good  in  the 
world  unless  he  has  had  experience  of  a deep  and 
searching  work  in  his  own  spirit.  Many  have  tried, 
and  are  yet  trying,  to  promote  social  reforms  with 
out  this  indispensable  self-knowledge,  but  eventual 
moral  mischief,  however  seemingly  fair  the  begin- 
nings, is  ever  the  result  of  their  blinded  efforts, 
They  have  no  root  in  the  true  conscience,  no  depth 
of  earth  in  any  true  humility,  no  deep  plowing  in 
any  self-probing  discipline  of  the  spirit,  and,  there- 
fore, though  they  soon  spring  up,  they  speedily 
wither  away,  leaving  not  merely  barrenness,  but 
too  often  the  most  deadly  poison  in  the  place  of 
their  transient  growth.  And  what  else  could  be 
expected?  .These  men  have  never  fought  w'ith 
Satan  ; what  right  have  they  to  commission  them- 
selves as  reformers  ? They  have  never  had  any 
sore  inward  battles  of  the  spirit ; with  what  weap- 
iter  sin  on  the  broad  field  of 
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the  world  ? They  know  nothing  of  themselves ; 
how  vain,  then,  their  boasted  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  of  the  deep  wants  of  humanity  ? They 
know  it  only  on  the  outside ; with  them  all  the  evils 
of  society  are  but  outside  evils  arising  from  wrong 
forms  and  institutions;  of  course  their  remedies 
are  only  outside  remedies,  as  feeble  in  their  re- 
sults as  they  are  false  and  superficial  in  their  phi- 
losophy. 

A striking  evidence  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing spurious  in  this  outward  conscientiousness 
arises  from  the  fact  of  its  endless  differences,  so  ir- 
reconcilable, yet  all  presenting  equal  claims  to 
whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  this  poor  virtue  of 
sincerity.  We  need  not  charge  any  of  them  with 
downright  hypocrisy.  There  is  an  easier  solution 
of  the  mystery  in  the  blinding  effects  of  this  con- 
tinual roaming  of  the  conscience  outside  of  its  ap- 
pointed bounds.  Thus,  for  example,  it  might  seem 
a superfluous,  and  even  a ludicrous  work,  w hen  one 
politician,  or  one  political  editor,  labors  so  bard  to 
prove  that  another  is  altogether  unprincipled;  but 
we  need  not  believe  that  either  is  insincere — only 
that  each  sees  too  keenly  what  is  without,  while  he 
is  totally  blind  to  all  that  falls  within.  Yes,  all 
are  sincere — equally  sincere.  What  an  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  principle,  what  a devoted  love  of  right- 
eousness pervades  the  ranks  of  all  parties ! And 
so,  too,  every  class  of  reformers  are  sincere,  how- 
ever much  they  may  impugn  the  sincerity  of  all 
patriots  and  reformers  except  themselves.  Who 
that  is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  platforms  and 
resolutions  can  have  any  doubt  of  this?  Even 
lynch-law  mobs  are  sincere — very  sincere.  What 
an  irrepressible  love  of  justice  fills  their  souls ! how 
intense  the  working  of  their  44 higher  law!”  how 
very  honest  their  fanatical  hatred  of  fanaticism ! 

Who  arc  not  sincere?  If  that  saves  us,  then,  in- 
deed, are  there  few  that  be  lost.  A higher  ethical 
authority  than  Wayland  or  Paley  assures  us  that 
44  every  way  of  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  but 
the  Lord  trieth  the  spirits.”  There  must  be,  then, 
a standard  44  which  is  higher  than  the  highest.” 
There  is  a law,  a true  objective  written  law,  by 
which  the  conscience  is  to  be  judged,  and  its  moral 
character — as  a good  or  bad  conscience — definitive-  . 
ly  determined. 

Our  modem  society  is  certainly  presenting,  in 
this  respect,  a mo9t  remarkable  spectacle.  We  are 
all  so  burdened  with  responsibility.  Each  man, 
and  each  woman,  too,  is  responsible  for  every  social 
evil,  and  every  political  measure.  What  is  still 
more  strange,  the  pressure  on  the  conscience  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
cause.  Not  only,  too,  is  there  this  responsibility 
for  far-off  sins,  but  each  man  is  burdened  with  the 
comparative  deadness  of  his  neighbor’s  conscience. 

He  is  distressed  that  his  clergyman  does  not  every 
Sabbath  bear  his  testimony  against  the  particular 
offense,  which  seems  to  him  to  involve  the  essence 
of  all  evil.  He  will  not  hold  Christian  communion 
with  such  an  offender.  He  will  not  commune  with 
the  man  who  would  commune  with  him.  Nay 
more,  such  is  his  moral  heroism,  he  will  not  com- 
mune with  the  man  w ho  will  not  condemn  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  commune  with  him;  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum . Such  a conscience  is  like  the  fabled 
house  of  the  nursery  rhymes.  There  is  no  end  to 
its  spacious  stories,  or  the  heavy  bales  of  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  each  apartment  is  crowded 
almost  to  bursting. 

We  arc  not  making  light  of  sacred  matters. 
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They  do  so  who  present  the  human  conscience  in  a 
manner  so  different  from  that  of  the  Divine  Word. 
In  the  Scriptures,  faithful  self-searching,  peniten- 
tial self-humiliation,  is  set  forth  as  its  chief,  if  not 
its  only  office.  In  the  modern  reform,  it  becomes 
only  another  name  for  the  most  bitter  railing 
against  other  men  and  other  consciences.  They 
make  light  of  this  sacred  faculty  of  the  soul  who 
are  ever  allowing  it  to  roam  abroad,  to  the  neglect 
of  that  spiritual  home  which  God  has  intrusted  to 
its  care,  and  for  which  lie  has  given  it  so  full  and 
clear  a directory.  They  make  light  of  it  who,  in 
the  luxury  of  a false  conscientiousness,  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  every  thing  but  that  for 
which  alone  a man  is  truly  responsible,  his  con- 
science itself ) or  the  state  of  soul  which  gives  moral 
character  to  all  outward  acts. 

But  what  a melancholy  contrast  to  this  universal 
sense  of  responsibility  is  presented  in  the  actual 
condition  of  the  world ! How  full  of  conscience, 
and  yet  how  full  of  crime  I How  full  of  patriot- 
ism, and  yet,  from  the  politician’s  own  showing, 
how  foarful  the  amount  and  steady  increase  of  po- 
litical corruption ! The  most  direful  passions,  too, 
ore  called  out,  and  all  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  How  different  from  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament!  How  refreshing,  after  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  heated  harangues  of  one  of  our 
reform  conventions,  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Paul 
and  John ! It  is  like  emerging  from  the  suffocating 
atmosphere  of  the  sultry  vault  into  the  pure  and 
balmy  air  of  heaven.  How  serene  the  repose  of  the 
Scriptures  to  one  who  turns  away  in  weariness 
from  these  chafing  logomachies,  these  fierce  battles 
of  the  spirit,  in  which,  could  we  only  see  the  invis- 
ible essences  of  things,  there  might  be  discerned  a 
more  bitter  enmity,  a more  malignant  strife  of 
soul,  than  ever  rose  up  to  Heaven’s  eye  from  the 
blood-stained  fields  of  the  Crimea. 

Let  men  study  themselves.  Let  each  man  indi- 
vidually make  conscience  of  doing  this,  and  con- 
science would  speedily  be  restored  to  health.  It 
is  this  looking  abroad  maizes  all  the  darkness.  Let 
men  habitually  turn  the  eye  within,  and  every 
thing  outward  would  inevitably  come  right.  The 
state  would  be  reformed ; society  would  be  reform- 
ed; the  world  would  bo  reformed.  There  would, 
in  that  case,  too,  be  a much  more  clear  discernment 
of  outward  things.  The  healthy  conscience  w ould 
clarify  the  ethical  intelligence.  It  would  be  44  the 
anointing  that  shall  teach  us  all  things.”  Men 
would  have,  thereby,  more  correct  views  of  the  du- 
ties that  spring  out  of  our  social  relations.  They 
would  at  length  discover  the  folly  of  expecting  the 
regeneration  of  the  world,  or  of  the  race,  dn  any 
magic  power  of  forms  and  institutions — thus  find- 
ing the  secret  of  all  good  outward  government  in 
the  right  regimen  of  the  inner  realm. 
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RACHEL  has  come,  and  seen,  and  conquered. 

Here  in  New  York  we  have  all  been  talking 
about  her.  We  have  all  rubbed  up  our  French, 
and  been  to  sec  her.  We  have  grown  suddenly 
familiar  with  F rench  tragedy.  14  What  a great  poet 
is  Corneille !”  we  have  discovered ; we,  who  had  all 
thought  the  French  drama  to  be  only  the  synonym 
of  stately  stupidity.  “ How  soft  and  sweet  is  Ra- 
cine !”  we  have  all  murmured ; we,  who  had  sup- 
posed Racine  to  be  t]nly  a rhymer  of  grand  old 
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Greek  stories.  Have  we  not  had  accurate  and  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  Rachel’s  wardrobe  and  jew- 
els? Have  we  not  read  her  letter  declining  to 
intone  the  Marseillaise  ? Have  w*e  not  caught  in 
the  air  dying  rumors  of  her  disappointment  and 
disgust  ? Have  we  not  encountered  her  suddenly 
in  shops,  and  seen,  with  sympathy,  Phedrc  buying 
muslin,  and  Marie  Stuart  surveying  bonnets? 

Have  we  not  seen  and  heard  all  the  small  retorts  ? 
but,  ah  ! have  we  not  felt  the  touch  of  genius,  and 
owned  its  power,  as  Memnon  owned  the  morning, 
by  a strain  of  responsive  music  ? 

If  you  saw  her  first  night,  it  is  as  if  you  bad 
heard  the  first  tone  of  morning-struck  Memnon — 
the  impression  was  so  new  and  strange.  We  oM 
Easy  Chair  (for  editorial  rigors  require  such  a mel- 
ancholy style  of  grammar)  had  often  seen  her  in 
Paris,  and,  as  you  know,  we  speculated  last  month 
upon  the  probable  chances  of  her  success  here. 

Popular  success  is  so  incalculable ! And  vre  are 
so  capricious  ! If  Meyerbeer  or  Auber  bring  oat 
an  opera  in  Paris,  the  first  night  is  an  event,  and 
the  success  is  about  as  sure  as  any  thing  that  has  not 
yet  happened.  But  we  go  and  hear  Robert  and  the 
Huguenots , and  wonder  w ho  wrote  such  long  operas, 
yawn,  fall  asleep,  and  go  home.  It  is  no  event, 
but  a pleasing  refreshment  of  slumber. 

Jenny  Lind’s  first  night  was  an  event.  Grisi’* 
hardly.  Alboni’s  and  Sontag’s  not  so.  But  with 
less  tumult  of  excitement  than  at  Jenny  Lind’s 
first  appearance,  Rachel’s  was  a great  event.  Let 
all  the  Easy  Chairs  who  were  present  rejoice.  Let 
every  summer  bird,  who  flew  home  with  the  first 
i days  of  September  and  perched  for  that  evening  in 
-the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  be  glad  that  be  had  so 
fair  a nest  and  a moment  so  memorable.  How 
many  first  nights  every  man  has  seen  ! How  pnach 
trying  of  the  popular  taste — how  much  hope,  doubt, 
despair  ! Even  Miss  Grace  Green,  the  young  and 
lovely  debutante , of  whom,  “we  are  told  in  flourish- 
ing advertisements,  every  body  has  heard  so  much, 
to  see  whom,  according  to  the  some  authority,  the 
whole  world  is  a-tiptoc — even  the  lovely  Grace 
Green  has  her  circle  of  admirers  and  devotees, 
who  regard  her  first  appearance  as  a memorable 
event.  Alas  ! it  is  a newspaper  immortality  of  a 
day  ! She  appears,  and  her  name  is  noticed.  But 
the  great  shades  of  Siddons  and  Oldfield  are  un- 
disturbed. The  world  does  not  discuss  Miss  Grace 
Green  with  its  morning’s  coffee;  and  the  walls  are 
smeared  to  day  with  the  placards  of  the  lovely 
Belinda  Brown’s  first  appearance  to-morrow  even- 
ing. 

But  Rachel’s  first  night  was  truly  triumphant. 

Why  can  not  paragraphists  tell  the  truth  ? Above 
all,  why  can  not  correspondents  of  out-of-town  jour- 
nals occasionally  venture  to  be  correct  ? The  house 
was  full  of  as  fine  an  audience  as  was  ever  assem- 
bled. Stars  and  garters  were  not,  but  had  repub- 
lican breasts  and  legs  room  for  such  adornments, 
there  would  have  been  a blaze  of  that  kind  also.  It 
was  a quiet,  appreciative,  sympathetic,  and  intelli- 
gent audience.  1 1 was,  perhaps,  not  more  than  one- 
third  American.  The  rest  were  French,  and  for- 
eigners of  other  nations.  There  were  many  from 
the  South.  Among  the  crowd,  here  and  again, 
there  were  the  faces  of  known  and  unknown  j>oets. 

The  editors  were  there.  The  enthusiasts  were 
there.  Had  we  been  Rachel  instead  of  an  Easy 
Chair,  the  curtain  could  not  have  risen  upon  au 
audience  to  which  we  should  so  willingly  have 
played — by  which  we  would  so  willingly  have  been 
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judged.  There  was  an  intellectual  atmosphere  in 
the  house.  44  This  is  a service  of  art,”  seemed  to 
be  the  feeling  of  every  one  present.  It  had  come 
round,  in  the  inscrutable  course  of  history,  that 
Corneille  and  the  old  French  drama  was  to  make 
its  appeal  to  America  and  n spirit  the  most  differ- 
ent from  its  own.  Good  reader,  when  your  dra- 
mas have  become  classic  in  your  country,  and  a 
Feejee  audience,  of  other  manners  and  minds  than 
ours,  assembles  to  hear  them,  may  some  unborn 
Rachel  be  your  interpreter,  and  teach  the  Feejees 
that  your  fame  was  not  folly. 

There  was  a long  French  play  first.  But  that 
was  witty,  and  performed  with  elegance.  It  was 
easy  to  see  the  different  dramatic  feeling.  Our 
theatre  is  a gross  Saxon  tradition : the  French  is 
full  of  the  fineness  of  French  genius.  Even  the 
hard  things  are  delicately  insinuated ; they  are  not 
coarsely  flung  as  they  arc  w ith  us. 

The  audience  behaved  well.  It  listened  with  in- 
terest, because  every  body  understood  the  play. 
But  it  was  too  long,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  sec 
the  curtain  drop,  and  know  that  it  would  rise  upon 
Rachel.  The  orchestra,  in  the  entr'acte , played 
the  music  of  the  last  scene  of  Lucia . You  know 
how  sad  and  wailing  it  is.  You  know  what  morbid 
music  it  is.  You  may  fancy,  thenf  how  every  sus- 
ceptible, enthusiastic  mind  was  prepared  — how 
plastic  it  must  have  been — how  ready  for  every 
strong  and  passionate  impression.  The  two  chairs, 
rigorously  demanded  by  the  unities,  wore  proper- 
ly placed.  The  music  ceased:  there  was  a lull: 
the  curtain  rose  and  disclosed  a scene  in  Rome. 
Two  draped  figures,  like  Romans  in  old  pictures, 
entered  and  declaimed.  They  turned  to  go,  but 
before  they  had  left  the  scene — before  the  eye  was 
quite  ready — as  if  she  had  suddenly  become  vis- 
ible, without  entering,  like  a ghost  — there  was 
Rachel.  She  stood  in  full  profile  to  the  audience. 
Her  dress  was  a falling  white  cloud  of  grace.  You 
have  seen  such  drapery  in  your  idealized  remem- 
brance of  the  great  statues.  Her  left  hand,  which 
was  toward  the  audience,  hung  by  her  side;  the 
right  was  muffled  in  her  robe.  Her  head  wpas  east 
forward,  a golden  band  circling  her  black  hair. 
The  pose,  the  expression,  the  movement,  wpere  all 
prelusive  and  prophetic,  as  an  overture  holds  all 
the  sadness  of  the  lyrical  tragedy — as  a bud  folds 
all  the  beauty  of  the  flower — so  that  first  glance 
of  Rachel  w as  the  touch  of  the  kev-note. 

The  audience  received  her  with  solid  applause. 
There  was  no  hooting,  no  whistling,  no  tumult  of 
any  kind.  One  indiscreet  brother  tried  to  yelp, 
and  was  instantly  suppressed.  The  reception  was 
generous  and  intelligent.  It  Raid,  44  Wc  are  here 
to  judge  you,  and  wre  arc  willing  to  grant  every 
thing  to  which  you  have  your  right.”  It  was  the 
right  reception  for  a great  artist  It  acknowledged 
her  previous  fame  by  courtesy.  It  expressed  the 
intelligence  which  could  approve  or  revise  that 
fame. 

Yes,  astonished  friend,  approve  or  revise  even  a 
Parisian  decision. 

Rachel  was  equal  to  that  reception  and  to  her 
r6le  of  great  artist.  There  was  not  so  much  as  the 
lift  of  an  eyebrow  in  condescension  to  the  au- 
dience. 44 1 will  not  buy  success  at  any  easy  rate,” 
she  seemed  to  say.  “Crown  me  for  what  I really 
am,  or  dethrone  me.  It  is  easy  to  rave,  and  rage, 
and  wallow.  Here  I am,  without  accessory  of 
scene  oj^company— -alone,  upon  a bare  stage,  de- 
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which  you  have  been  wont  to  consider  absurd  and 
stilted.  But  you  show  that  you  have  a right  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  thing  itself,  and  yon  shall 
do  so.” 

So  simply  she  began.  The  artist  and  the  audience 
were  mutually  worthy.  Her  action  was  symmetri- 
cal throughout.  No  one  part  was  more  perfectly 
done  than  another,  but  the  varied  importance  of 
the  parts  made  the  differing  excellence  of  the  act- 
ing. The  applause  was  as  discriminating.  It 
shifted  from  sensation  to  murmur,  and  ran  all 
along  the  line  of  feeling  until  it  exploded  in  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  extreme  moment  of  hearing^ her 
lover’s  fate,  Camille  sinks  fainting  in  the  chair, 
after  a pantomime  of  fluctuating  emotion  which  is 
the  very  height  of  her  art.  Just  then  some  be- 
wildered poet  flung  a huge  bouquet  upon  the  stage, 
which  fell,  shattered  like  a cabbage,  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  Roman  who  was  declaiming.  Perplexed 
for  a moment — uncertain  whether  the  laws  of  our 
theatre  might  not  require  some  notice  to  be  taken 
of  the  bouquet — unwilling,  upon  the  first  night,  to 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  courtesy,  the  Roman 
faltered  and  paused,  made  a halting  step  toward 
the  smashed  flowers,  raised  them  doubtfully,  and 
turned  toward  Rachel,  when  a sudden  No!  rang 
through  the  house  like  a gust,  and  the  dismayed 
Thespian  dropped  the  bouquet  like  a hot  cannon- 
ball, and  proceeded  with  his  part. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  the  curtain  was  up,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  wpere  riveted  upon  Rachel. 

For  an  hour  and  a half  there  was  the  constant  in- 
crease of  passionate  intensity,  until  love  and  de- 
spair culminated  in  the  famous  denunciation ; the 
house  hung  breathless  upon  that  wild  whirl  of 
tragic  force — and  Camille  lay  dead,  and  the  cur- 
tain w as  down,  before  that  rapt  and  amazed  silence 
wpas  conscious  of  itself. 

Then  came  the  judgment — the  verdict  which 
w as  worth  having  after  such  a trial — the  crown, 
and  the  garland,  and  the  pa?an.  The  curtain  rose, 
and  there,  wan  and  wavering,  stood  the  ghost 
of  Camille,  the  woman  Rachel.  She  had  risen  in 
her  flowing  drapery  just  where  she  had  fallen, 
and  seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  herself.  But  pale 
and  trembling,  she  flickered  in  the  tempest  of  ap- 
plause. The  audience  stood,  and  waved  hats  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  flowers  fell  in  pyramids;  and 
that  quick,  earnest,  meaning  44  brava !”  was  undis- 
turbed by  any  discordant  sound.  It  was  a great 
triumph.  It  wpas  too  much  for  the  excited  and  ex- 
hausted Rachel.  She  knew  that  the  news  w'ould 
instantly  fly  across  the  sea — that  Paris  would  hear 
of  her  victory  over  a new'  continent — that  perhaps 
Ristori’s  foot  would  be  found,  after  all,  too  large 
for  the  slipper.  She  wavered  for  a moment — then 
some  one  rushed  forward  and  caught  her  as  she 
fell — and  the  curtain  came  down. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  a recall.  There  was 
something  too  real  in  the  whole  scene.  The  au- 
dience silently  arose  and  slow  ly  separated.  Ladies 
sat  in  groups  upon  the  benches  with  white  faces 
and  red  eves.  They  all  thought  her  beautiful. 
They  all  forgave  every  thing,  and  they  all  denied 
every  thing.  It  was  a rare  triumph.  We  so  love 
what  we  greatly  admire,  that  we  all  longed  to  love 
Rachel. 

In  a few  moments  nothing  remained  but  a dark 
theatre — a vast,  black,  still  space.  A few  men 
smelling  of  lemon-peel  and  talking  eager  French 
stood  about.  There  was  an  odor  of  gas  and  heated 
hall.  Do  you  call  it  a success?"  Where  do  you 
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look  for  success  ? In  the  box-book  or  in  the  mind  ? 
Undoubtedly  M.  Raphael  Felix  would  answer,  in 
the  box-book.  Let  us  all  answer,  and  believe,  in 
both. 

The  last  paragraph  suggests  the  question  of 
price,  upon  which  all  our  managers  are  wrecked. 
Experience  is  so  dear  a teacher  that  nobody  goes  to 
school  to  him.  He  stands  the  forbidding  Gray- 
beard,  and  has  stood  since  the  world  began,  and 
nobody  attends  to  him.  But  he  deals  his  blows 
privately,  in  the  pocket,  in  the  heart,  in  the  head, 
and  we  all  feel  and  acknowledge  him ; we  all  suffer 
his  insolence,  and  smile  sweetly  with  our  lips  and 
sneer  with  our  souls.  Experience  is  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  and  we  are  all  Sinbads.  He  rides  us 
relentlessly,  and  we  have  to  carry  the  odious  bur- 
den. But  who  profits  by  him  ? What  other  crop 
than  a most  profane  harvest  of  oaths  and  impa- 
tience does  he  reap  ? Then  what  hopeless  Sinbads 
managers  arc!  How  dreadfully  they  are  ridden 
by  this  detestable  old  monster  of  Experience,  and 
how  they  won’t  learn  ! How  they  take  the  field 
with  purple  programmes  every  autumn,  and  re- 
treat in  universal  dismay  and  defeat  every  spring. 
In  the  early  September  days,  when  the  array  of 
capitals,  italics,  small  pica,  large  pica,  minion, 
and  whatever  other  kindi  of  type  there  are,  is  mar- 
shaled upon  the  fresh  newspaper  page,  under  the 
airy  head  of  “ Amusements,”  how  like  it  is  to 
the  last  fall’s  array — as  like  as  the  last  new  novel 
to  the  penultimate  new  novel.  And  how  surely 
the  coming  spring  is  going  to  resemble  the  one  that 
is  gone ! 

The  problem  of  prices  has  long  since  been  solved 
in  the  older  countries.  But  wo  new  people  are  still 
struggling  with  the  solution.  The  operas  every 
where  and  the  theatres  have  a regular  tariff,  a fixed 
rate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  that  rate 
may  be  in  any  community.  It  is  not  hard  to  find 
out  whether  people  will  pay  one  dollar  or  two  as  a 
general  rule.  And  there  is  no  mistake  so  great  as 
that  of  constantly  trying  the  experiment,  and  con- 
stantly proving  it  one  way.  The  Academy  of 
Music  w ould  be  well  filled  at  a dollar.  It  is  empty, 
or  full  of  dead-heads,  at  two  dollars.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  the  monthly  expenses  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  are  two  millions  of  dollars — let  us  have 
the  card  of  the  authorities  to  that  effect — let  it  be 
stated  that  the  opera  relies  in  this  country  upon 
popular  encouragement  jor  support,  and  that  in 
Europe  it  enjoys  immense  subventions  from  the 
Government.  Let  this  be  stated  with  peculiar 
eloquence.  Well,  who  cares  ? Do  you?  Do  we? 
An  Easy  Chair  may,  perhaps,  afford  two  dollars  a 
week  during  the  season  for  opera,  if  it  is  a very 
musical  Easy  Chair.  Do  managers  suppose  that 
an  Easy  Chair  having  used  up  that  amount  on 
Monday,  is  going  to  double  and  treble  it  by  Fri- 
day ? A right-minded  Easy  Chair  severely  calls 
the  manager’s  attention  to  Mrs.,  the  Misses,  and 
the  Masters  Easy  Chair,  and  sternly  asks  if  man- 
agers are  physically  as  well  as  economically  blind  ? 
The  truth  w'ould  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  in  this  country  low  prices,  great 
sales,  and  moderate  profits,  must  be  the  rule  in  gen- 
eral business.  There  are,  indeed,  great  prizes  that 
the  lucky  draw.  But  the  great  number  are  named 
Murad,  and  are  the  unlucky.  If  you  choose  to  ask 
great  prices,  if  you  constitute  your  article  a luxury, 
you  will  limit  the  sale.  That  is  as  true  in  Four- 
teenth Street,  or  even  In  Irving  Place,  as  it  is  in 
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Pearl  Street  or  Broadway.  Suppose  that  no  ticket 
to  hear  Grisi  had  been  more  than  a dollar,  do  you 
suppose  that  Grisi  would  have  failed  as  she  did? 
Suppose  that  the  prices  to  hear  Rachel  had  been  no 
greater  than  a dollar  for  the  best  places,  do  you 
suppose  there  would  have  been  any  small  bouses? 

This  Easy  Chair  supposes  no  such  thing.  Couldn’t 
she  have  conic  for  that  ? Then  we  can’t  have  her, 
or  only  as  a luxury.  No  man  can  expect  to  make 
a great  fortune  by  her  coming. 

But  mark  a plain  tale.  Rachel’s  houses  were 
not  jammed  at  any  time.  There  was  an  outcry 
against  her  prices  in  the  papers.  The  houses  con- 
tinued thin,  and  grew  even  more  attenuated.  M. 
the  Manager,  sent  a letter  to  the  papers  saying, 
that  his  expenses  were  so  great  that  he  must  con- 
tinue the  rates  of  admission,  and  there  was  a fine 
flourish  about  the  intellectual  luxury.  The  public, 
totally  regardless  of  luxuries  of  that  kind  at  that 
price,  staid  away.  The  papers  bombarded  M.  the 
Manager’s  box-office.  There  was  a very  poor  house 
one  night,  and  the  next  morning  M.  the  Manager, 
sent  another  letter  to  the  papers,  coolly  stating 
that  his  receipts  had  been  much  beyond  his  expec- 
tations, and  that  Mademoiselle  yielding  to  this, 
and  touched  by  that,  bad  desired  to  have  the 
prices  reduced.  Was  this  transparent?  or  was  it 
very  much  like  truth? 

It  w as  a capitulation  to  low  prices,  to  the  law  of 
amusement  of  the  country.  But  a surrender  is  al- 
ways bad  prestige.  A royal  concession  is  never 
heartily  hailed,  because  a concession  implies  that 
a right  has  been  withheld.  If  Rachel  had  com- 
menced at  one  dollar,  or  even  a little  more,  she 
would  have  been  spared  chagrin,  and  the  public 
would  have  had  no  loss  in  its  feeling  concerning 
her. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  nobody  will  Iea~n. 

The  next  Rachel  will  do  the  same  thing.  The  next 
M.  the  Manager,  will  write  a letter  that  nobody 
believes,  and  then  eat  bis  own  words  with  a grace- 
ful smile.  And  the  difficulty  is,  that  if  the  words  are 
true,  nobody  cares.  A manager  who  proposes  to 
make  money  out  of  the  public,  has  no  especial  right 
to  berate  that  public  for  want  of  generous  taste,  if 
ho  miscalculates  his  chances  and  fails.  When  M. 
the  Manager,  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  regrets  that 
the  love  of  intellectual  luxrry  has  been  lost  in  the 
greed  of  money,  does  a pensive  Easy  Chair  sup- 
pose that  M.  is  really  sad  about  the  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  art,  or  savage  at  his  failure  to  exploit 
the  public  taste  to  his  own  private  advantage  ? If 
a man  has  faith  in  the  public,  and  a sincere  desire 
to  advance  the  interests  of  art,  let  him  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  public,  and  state  fairly  that  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  certain  artists  unless  people 
will  really  sacrifice  on  occasional  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne. This  makes  a grave  matter  of  it  at  once, 
and  puts  it  upon  a proper  ground.  There  is,  then, 
no  reason  of  complaint  if  every  thing  be  honorably 
and  carefully  managed;  and  if  every  thing  fails, 
and  the  interests  of  art  decline,  the  manager  may 
fairly  regret  the  want  of  public  interest  in  art. 

But  any  man  who  proposes  to  make  money  him- 
self by  promoting  the  interests  of  art,  and  w ho  has 
money  for  the  first  aim  of  his  efforts,  has  debarred 
himself  from  the  right  of  accusing  the  public.  He 
simply  proposes  to  amuse  them,  and  they  decline 
to  be  amused  upon  his  terms.  If  a man  invites  us 
to  sacrifice  ourselves,  let  us  know  that  he  really 
means  sacrificing,  which  can  only  be  shown  to  us 
by  his  leading  the  way. 
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But,  apart  from  this,  we  think  still,  as  we  have 
constantly  stated,  that  tjie  best  way,  from  every 
point  of  view,  if  we  want  to  have  an  opera,  or  sus- 
tain any  other  kind  of  amusement  among  us,  is  to 
have  it  at  a cheap  rate.  If  it  won't  succeed  cheap, 
it  will  certainly  fail,  dear.  It's  a good  principle, 
though  the  grammar  may  be  questionable.  There- 
fore, why  not  try  a cheap  opera  season  ? Why  not 
give  us  Lagrange,  and  Henslcr,  and  Brignoli,  and 
Amodio — yea,  and  even  Castellan,  who  will  not 
make  any  furore — at  one  dollar  ? Have  they  sub- 
ventions in  Europe  ? Well,  they  have  no  subven- 
tions here.  We  must  make  our  plans  without  sub- 
ventions. 

You,  our  country  friends,  w ill  surely  support  us 
in  this  movement.  Who  is  for  cheap  amusement  ? 
Who  is  for  having  the  best  thing  at  the  lowest 
price  ? Do  you  remember  how  the  Sontag  opera 
at  Niblo’s  flourished  ? And  do  you  remember  why  ? 
Do  you  know  how  the  Pyne  opera  at  Niblo’s  has 
flourished?  And  do  you  know  why?  Because 
they  don’t  charge  two  dollars  a seat ; because  they 
say  nothing  about  subventions ; and  because  they 
are  silent  about  the  public’s  indifference  to  art. 

Probably  we  shall  not  learn.  Probably  the  old 
man  of  the  sea,  Experience,  will  ride  our  unhappy 
managers  this  winter  as  he  always  lias  done.  Afar 
his  coming  shines.  Do  you  sec  those  dreadful  legs  ? 
Do  you  see  that  leering  smile  ? Do  you  know  how' 
very  heavy  he  is?  How  we  all  run,  and  shirk, 
and  try  to  escape ; and  how  remorselessly  he  strad- 
dles our  shoulders,  and  rides  us  on  to  wisdom. 
But  there  is  one  trap  that  can  catch  him;  there  is 
one  lever  that  can  pry  him  off  the  managerial 
shoulders.  It  is  a trap  and  a lever  that  all  people 
scorn,  especially  managers.  It  is  a sound  that  is 
not  musical,  except  to  men  of  genius  who  see  their 
way  clearly,  like  Barnumbo  of  the  mermaids,  and 
the  w oolly  horses,  and  the  quarterns.  The  trap  is 
cheapness,  and  the  lever  is  low  prices.  But  who, 
of  all  the  men  who  hold  the  winning  cards,  are  go- 
ing to  win  ? 

Alas!  echo  answers,  “Nobody.” 


We  Cockney  people  in  the  city  fancy  that  you 
country  people  are  very  much  interested  in  our  do- 
ings. We  suppose,  at  bottom,  that  you  care  much 
more  for  our  affairs  than  you  do  for  your  own ; 
that  your  owrn  are  very  dull  compared  with  ours. 
We  imagine  that  our  fashions  arrest  you ; that  you 
wonder,  leaning  on  the  plow',  whether  skirts  are 
long  or  short  this  season ; w'hcther  black  satin 
waistcoats  hold  their  owm  still ; and  as  by  the 
evening  fire  you  look  at  the  prints  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  the  ladies  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of 
Vandyck,  we  fancy  you  w'ondering  whether  those 
days  can  ever  return  again,  and  the  ladies  (God 
bless  them ! as  the  old  toast  says)  be  once  more 
hideous  in  hoops,  or  lank  in  short  waists  and  no 
crinoline. 

Now  you  see  the  advantage  of  an  Easy  Chair  of 
a contemplative  and  observant  turn  of  mind ; for 
sitting  here  in  the  heart  of  Babylon,  and  surveying 
the  scene,  we  can  tell  you  something  you  might 
not  have  dreamed. 

Queen  Anne  has  returned! 

You  remember,  if  you  lived  a century  and  a 
half  ago,  when  Congreve  was  charming  the  town, 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele  wras  saying  splendid  things 
of  women  in  general,  how  her  gracious  Majesty 
used  to  totter,  or  waddle,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  you. choose  to  describe  the  movement,  along 
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J the  Park,  and  graciously  cure  the  King’s  evil  by 
[ her  gracious  touch.  Your  old,  fat,  strabismic 
friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  to  have  been  touch- 
! ed  by  her,  but  vainly. 

To  our  eyes,  both  in  the  Park  and  in  the  pictures 
of  her  going  in  the  Park,  Queen  Anne  was  mainly 
memorable  for  that  puncheon  of  dress  in  which 
she  was  always  packed.  There  was  a continent 
of  brocade,  out  of  which  rose  a lofty  peak  of 
head.  That  was  the  Queen.  There  was  no  beauty 
of  form,  no  grace  of  movement ; only  a circular 
gown  with  a head  above  and  two  uneasy  feet  be- 
neath. How  she  sat  down ; what  became  of  that 
bulge  of  brocade  when  she  sat ; w hat,  in  short,  it 
was  all  for,  surpassed  our  young  imaginations  to 
conceive.  Yet  that  w as  our  sole  idea  of  the  Queen 
to  us.  Queen  Anne  is  only  a great  hoop.  Put  her 
in  the  lanky  robe  of  the  next  century,  of  the  first 
empire  of  France,  and  who  would  know  her  ? 

It  was  so,  musing  upon  the  sweet  tyranny  of 
fashion,  so  that  at  length  a hoop  becomes  part  of 
history,  that  w*e  strolled  up  Broadw'ay  not  long 
since,  and  gazed  at  the  passers.  It  was  one  of 
those  lovely  mornings  when  the  year,  already  fallen 
into  its  autumn  humor,  seems  to  be  lost  in  a dream 
of  spring.  We  say  a dream  of  spring,  because 
there  is  something  so  pensive  and  delicate  in  those 
days,  that  they  more  easily  seem  a dream  than  a 
reality.  As  we  mused — for  howr  could  we  help  it  ? 

— upon  all  the  young  and  pretty  faces  that  went  by, 
and  told  a hundred  fortunes  of  a hundred  beauties 
in  our  heart,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  driven 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  side-walk  by  a moving 
mass  of  millinery,  or  mantua-making,  or  whatever 
the  technical  term  may  he  which  describes  a wo- 
man’s dress.  It  was  not  only  expansive,  it  was 
not  only  a heavy  cloud  of  crinoline,  against  which 
at  balls  and  other  festive  entertainments  wre  have 
pushed  and  leaned  with  great  satisfaction  and  with- 
out any  real  resistance,  but  it  was  a hard  substance 
that  w'e  encountered,  and  we  incontinently  gave 
way. 

Then  we  turned  and  looked,  and  behold  Queen 
Anne ! 

She  occupied  the  walk  as  she  advanced.  She 
no  longer  touched  men  for  the  evil,  but  she  touch- 
ed the  side-walk  for  the  dirt.  And  as  the  first  Anne 
made  the  one  clean,  so  the  second  Anne  made  the 
other.  But  as  we  turned,  lost  in  admiration,  W'e 
beheld  another  Queen  Anne  coming  up  the  street. 
There  wras  clearly  no  room  to  pass,  and  to  step 
down  among  the  carts  and  omnibuses  was  impos- 
sible. Both  came  sailing  on,  and  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  loitering  world  awraited  with  curiosity  the  mo- 
ment of  collision.  The  twTo  queens  approached,  ap- 
parently unconscious,  but  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
how  deeply  concerned  they  were  in  the  issue.  Who 
could  give  ? Who  ever  can  give  ? Certainly,  who 
ever  can  be  generous,  and  hurry  to  do  the  noble 
thing.  We  are  all  vain,  and  call  it  modesty.  We 
are  proud,  and  call  it  honor.  We  are  unfeeling, 
and  call  it  principle.  We  are  mean,  and  call  it 
morality.  Why  wns  not  either  of  those  ladies 
lovely  enough  to  be  lovelier?  Why  could  not 
either  do  that  graceful  act  of  self-denial  which  the 
heart  always  requires  much  more  deeply  and  se- 
cretly than  it  requires  any  performance  called  hon- 
orable, and  which  comes  from  humility,  and  is 
therefore  higher  than  pride  ? 

Not  they.  They  advanced  serenely.  With 
grace?  with  dignity?  with  maidenly  modesty? 

Dear  country  friend,  not  at  all — with  stylpp  Which 
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springs  from  character  ? Dear  Rusticus,  you  try 
our  patience — from  crinoline  stiffened  with  wire 
and  whalebone. 

But  the  moment  was  imminent.  They  were 
about  meeting,  when  Mrs.  Buckram  suddenly 
turned  and  disappeared  in  a shop,  and  Mrs.  Fust- 
ian swept  on  without  accident.  We  have  seen 
greater  problems  less  ingeniously  solved.  There 
is,  after  all,  nothing  like  the  instinct  of  necessity. 

We  pursued  our  way,  and  could  not  but  remark 
that  skirts  had  a circumference  for  which  unassist- 
ed crinoline  could  not  account.  Long  tottering 
upon  the  verge  of  hoops,  Fashion  had  at  length 
made  the  plunge,  and,  to  tell  truth,  we  are  all 
drawn  after.  Into  how  many  abysses  of  the  kind 
have  we  not  been  drawn,  and  in  each  have  we  not 
been  at  home  ? It  is  in  vain  to  quarrel  with  Fash- 
ion. It  has  a magic  which  persuades  us  all.  We 
men  are  led  through  every  whim  of  form.  We  wear 
waists  short,  then  long ; boots  square-toed,  then 
round ; gaiters  ; knee-breeches  and  buckles ; loose 
trowsers,  tight  trowsers;  coats  flowered  in  gold, 
with  yellow  and  red  skirts ; round  black  hats, 
cocked  hats,  hats  with  feathers.  Will  you  look 
through  two  centuries  of  costume,  and  then  gravely 
sneer  at  fashion  ? Would  the  Reverend  Hoarfrost 
Square  toe  dare  to  dress  as  John  Calvin  did  or  grim 
John  Knox?  Yet  it  does  the  naughty  heart  good 
to  hear  him  denounce  fashion.  Was  it  Increase  or 
Cotton  Mather  who  preached  those  sour  sermons 
against  head-dresses  in  New  England?  Which- 
ever it  was,  he  was  a good  man,  but — to  that  ex- 
tent— an  ass.  Common  sense  is  the  first  necessity 
with  those  who  propose  to  mend  morals  or  manners. 
Fashion  is  only  a form  of  obedience  to  the  tempo- 
rary law  of  the  world  in  the  matter  concerned.  You 
think,  perhaps,  a slouched  hat  with  plumes  hand- 
somer than  a round  hat  of  the  stove-pipe  pattern. 
Will  you,  therefore,  walk  down  town  in  such  a hat 
to-morrow  ? What ! are  you  afraid  of  a sneer  ? 
Will  you  not  suffer  a sneer  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ing beautiful  ? 

The  force  of  fashion  must  be  sought  in  our  in- 
stinctive modesty  and  wish  to  stand  well  with  men. 
A man  eccentric  in  dress  is  usually  a shallow  man 
or  a fanatic.  No  sane  man  wishes  to  be  conspicu- 
ous for  the  sake  of  being  conspicuous.  If  circum- 
stances compel  it,  a wise  man  will  yield.  The  old 
knee-breeches  are  quaint,  but  we  are  glad  that  the 
senior  Easy  Chair  permitted  his  trowsers  to  fall  to 
his  ancles.  Oil  the  other  hand,  our  cousin  Gusta- 
vos wrill  wear  the  swallow-tailed  dress-coat,  be- 
cause it  used  to  be  the  fashion  when  he  was  young, 
and  because  it  is  so  silly,  says  G.,  to  be  bullied  by 
the  fashion.  The  result  is,  that  he  is  not  only  a 
ridiculous  spectacle,  but  he  has  sacrificed  good- 
temper,  charity,  and  sweet  manners  in  order  to  be 
ridiculous.  Because  he  has  held  on  to  his  swallow- 
tails so  pugnaciously  that  the  world  has  smiled  at 
him,  and  treated  him  like  a foolish  child  as  he  is, 
until  he  is  morbid  about  those  absurd  skirts,  and 
wears  them  defiantly,  and  passes  along  the  street 
swinging  them  severely,  with  an  air  that  says, 
44  What  fools  you  all  are  not  to  wear  sw  allow- 
tailed  coats !”  The  truth  is,  that  cousin  Gustavus 
is  like  Increase  or  Cotton  Mather,  whichever  it  was 

who  preached  against  head-dresses.  He  is  an , 

and  you  wish  his  swallow-tails  would  only  fly  away 
with  him.  Then  they  would  be  of  some  service  to 
the  world. 

So,  Rusticus,  let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  Qneen 
Anne.  It  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  the  ridicule  is 


not  in  the  fashion,  it  is  in  the  opposition  to  it.  Be- 
hold how  we  are  wheedled ! The  beginning  seems 
hard,  but  your  eye  will  soon  surrender.  Hoops 
will  very  soon  persuade  you  that  hoops  are  hand- 
some ; or,  even  if  they  fail  to  do  that,  you  will  feel 
that  hoops  are,  in  some  indescribable  way,  the 
thing;  and  you  will  be  easier  if  you  see  your  Je- 
mima Ann  hooped  than  if  you  saw  her  lanky  and 
limp.  If  you  doubt,  just  step  up  and  look  at  your 
wife’s  wadding  bonnet.  She  went  to  the  church  in 
it  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  honeymoon.  Do  you 
think  the  congregation  could  stand  it  now  ? Do 
you  not  know  that  the  Reverend  Hoarfrost  Square- 
toe  would  preach  a pointed  sermon  upon  the  frivol- 
ities of  fashion,  just  as  he  would  have  preached 
upon  the  same  subject  thirty  years  ago,  if  your  wife 
had  worn  upon  her  bridal  Sabbath  the  very  bonnet 
w’hich  is  quietly  in  the  mode  to-day  ? 

It  is  a gentle  tyrant,  let  them  say  what  they 
wilL  It  does  not  cost  us  much  pains,  and  no  new 
linen,  Rusticus,  to  have  our  round  collars  sharp- 
ened, or  our  sharp  collars  made  round.  Then  the 
toes  of  our  boots  change  as  gradually  as  the  sea- 
sons, and  our  trowsers  fill  out  no  more  rapidly 
than  the  waxing  moon. 

And  if  we  are  really  weary,  let  us  refresh  our 
minds  with  the  spectacle  of  the  things  that  hare 
no  fashion,  but  enjoy  an  immortality  of  beauty 
and  charm.  Green  leaves  are  always  in  fashion 
with  the  spring  trees,  and  the  autumn  modes  are 
pears  and  apples.  The  year  has  but  a four-fold 
change  of  garments,  nor  docs  their  style  ever  alter. 

Here  comes  Queen  Anne : let  us  make  our  best 
bow  to  her  Majesty.  This  Easy  Chair  is  a mon- 
archist for  the  nonce,  and  prays  no  fairer  fate  than 
to  be  touched  by  her. 

Among  our  new  song  birds  we  must  not  forget 
Miss  Hensler.  Domestic  nightingales  are  none 
the  worse  because  they  are  domestic.  Suppose  a 
Florentine  should  scoff  at  the  sweet  singing  of  the 
Boboli  gardens,  and  long  for  an  American  thrush. 

How  incomprehensible  it  w'ould  be  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cerulean  Blue,  who  have  just  come  to  Flo- 
rence for  their  honey-moon ! What  a placid  pity 
the  Blues  and  all  the  rest  of  us  would  have  for  the 
Horen  tine  who  could  not  see  the  beauty  of  the 
Boboli,  and  could  not  hear  the  music  of  his  own 
birds ! 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  that  Floren- 
tine ? Miss  Hensler  sang  for  two  or  three  even- 
ings at  the  close  of  last  season.  Shall  we  confess 
how  charming  her  voice  wras,  and  her  simple,  maid- 
enly manner,  after  the  elaborate  affectation  of  sec- 
ond-rate first-rate  singers  ? The  voice  was  so 
sw'eet  and  fresh.  It  had  upon  it  the  bloom  of 
youth.  It  sounded  less  of  green-rooms,  and  paste- 
board crowns,  and  cotton  velvet  than  of  Boboli 
gardens  and  sunny  skies. 

44  But  it  wants  power?” 

44  Undoubtedly ; so  does  a lark’s  voice.” 

44  Oh,  it  is  a sweet  voice  enough,  and  fresh,  and 
flexible,  and  all  that,  if  that’s  w hat  you  want.*’ 

44  Exactly ; that  is  what  we  want.  In  singing, 
it  may  never  have  occurred  to  you  that  music  is 
a desirable  thing.  Sweetness  in  a voice  is  very 
much  like  color  in  a picture.  Perhaps  you  prefer 
your  pictures  without  color.  Perhaps  in  your 
preferences  roulades  take  the  place  of  richness, 
and  skill  of  sweetness.  That  is  right  enough,  if 
your  taste  is  so.  In  Paris  they  dispense  with 
flowers  now  at  great  entertainmen  t.  Tbei  man u- 
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facture  of  the  artificial  has  attained  such  a perfec- 
tion that  no  housekeeper,  who  regards  cleanliness 
and  dislikes  litter,  will  ever  cumber  her  tables  and 
vases  with  green  things  that  wither  in  water  and 
make  dirt.  You  can  hire  the  most  exquisite  plants 
in  immortal  full  flower.  You  can  have  sumptu- 
ous vases  of  the  most  tender  devices  gushing  w ith 
roses,  upon  which  you  have  only  to  drop  an  atom 
of  the  attar,  and  you  have  Cashmere  itself.  Art 
has  successfully  displaced  nature.  Garden  roses 
that  grow  on  bushes  are  entirely  out.  It  was  only 
a quaint  old  fashion  of  paradise.” 

Are  wtc  much  behind?  Hasten  to  the  Academy 
and  listen. 

Miss  Hensler  had  great  success  in  Milan.  It 
was  the  foreign  nightingale.  Besides,  she  was  an 
American,  and  America  is  the  symbol  of  some- 
thing hopeful  to  the  sighing  Italians.  They  liked 
her  simplicity  and  easy  grace.  They  were  less 
nervous  about  the  height  and  force  of  a note  than 
about  its  quality.  Do  you  not  know  — they 
are  children  of  the  sun.  They  live  in  a lovely 
nature,  in  a gracious  art ; and  a singer  is  worthy 
not  according  to  her  chiquty  but  according  to  her 
charm. 

Bland  old  Mrs.  Bitumen,  in  the  last  century, 
went  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mrs.  Siddons  played 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  when  the  thrilled  theatre  hung 
pale  upon  her  movement  as  she  strove  wTith  the 
damned  spot,  old  Mrs.  Bitumen  took  snuff  and 
sneezed  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  play.  The  im- 
pressible audience  hissed.  “ IIow  strange,”  said 
old  Mrs.  Bitumen  as  she  replenished  her  nose, 
*4  that  people  should  think  a woman  a great  actress 
who  dresses  so  abominably!”  Old  Mrs.  Bitumen 
was  a witty  woman ; but  the  moral  of  the  story 
is  not  that  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a poor  actress. 

Miss  Hensler  is  not  a sweet  singer  because  she 
is  an  American;  she  is  a sweet  singer  and  an 
American.  When  you  go  to  see  her,  don’t  go  to 
see  Malibran,  nor  Pasta,  nor  Jenny  Lind.  And 
because  you  don’t  find  any  of  those  artistes , why 
turn  the  nose?  Have  you  not  listened  to  Truffi 
with  enthusiasm  ? When  you  go  to  hear  her,  go 
as  you  would  go  to  the  woods  and  fields  and  hear 
the  birds.  The  tears  may  not  come  to  your  eyes, 
nor  your  heart  stop  beating;  but  pleasure  will 
drop  into  your  heart.  You  will  smell  less  orange- 
peel  and  more  violets.  Now  oranges  are  good; 
but  are  violets  bad  ? Are  they  naughty  because 
they  are  not  oranges  ? 

We  die  in  America  as  fast  as  we  live.  Diseases 
share  the  intensity  of  our  life  and  our  climate. 
What  a wail  has  saddened  the  dying  summer  com- 
ing from  the  South ! IIow  fearful  the  daily  story 
of  malignant  sickness  in  a fewr  fated  towns ! There 
are  certain  things  that  we  always  unconsciously 
place  in  the  past.  War  to  us  Americans  is  rather 
an  antiquated  fact.  When  any  one  fell  in  the 
Mexican  campaign  nobody  could  escape  the  feel- 
ing that  it  was  a kind  of  irregular,  melancholy 
cutting  oft*.  To  have  perished  at  Marathon,  to 
have  fallen  at  Waterloo,  was  to  have  a historical 
prestige.  Even  now  to  be  killed  in  the  Crimea  is, 
from  the  military  point  of  view',  not  so  mournful, 
because  the  contest  is  really  a great  one,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world  arc  fixed  upon  it. 

But  great  wars  seem  to  be  obsolete;  at  least 
civilization  regrets  them,  and  contemplates  their 
necessity  with  a r>hu  flier;*  and  great  pestilences 
we  thought,  as  cl^fi^ren,  were  remote  and  histor- 


ical. There  was  the  plague  in  London  and  the 
plague  in  Egypt.  There  was  also  the  yellow  fever 
in  America  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  But 
we  thought  it  had  gone  out  with  the  novels  of 
Brockden  Brown  who  wrote  about  it.  Then  came 
the  cholera,  and  undeceived  us  as  to  pestilence,  as 
afterward  the  Mexican  campaign  undeceived  us  as 
to  war. 

And  early  in  the  last  spring,  we  remember  to  have 
heard  wise  men  mutter  about  our  Chair  that  the 
scourge  of  yellow  fever  would  commence  a Northern 
progress  with  the  summer  then  coming;  that  it 
would  advance  slowly,  and  with  deadly  surety,  and 
gradually,  like  an  invading  horde  of  barbarians, 
desolate  the  land  as  it  passed.  Then,  subsiding 
with  the  season,  like  an  invading  horde  of  bar- 
barians retiring  to  the  silent  gloom  of  winter-quar- 
ters, it  would  recommence  its  withering  march  with 
the  growing  season. 

The  prediction  is  so  far  fulfilled,  that  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  entirely 
so.  We  must  calculate  upon  its  sure  arrival  among 
us,  or  very  near  us,  with  the  next  summer.  And 
what  it  will  be,  let  Norfolk  tell  us.  What  it  will 
be,  let  the  history  of  the  City  fifty  years  ago  tell 
us.  If  fearful  in  Norfolk,  what  will  it  be  in  New 
York  ? If  fearful  in  New  York  in  1800,  what  will 
it  be  in  New  York  in  1856  ? The  length  of  the 
warning  would  seem  to  be  an  intimation  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  evil.  Such  a slow'  and  imposing  ad- 
vance is  like  a solemn  voice  in  the  air,  crying  at 
midnight  and  at  morning,  “ Prepare !” 

But  when  did  ever  a people  or  a city  prepare  ? 
We  shall  dance  up  to  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  until 
suddenly  it  crumbles  beneath  us,  and  we  are  gone. 
We  play  upon  the  edge  of  the  rising  tide.  Its 
hollow',  melancholy,  fateful  moan  is  but  the  music 
of  our  dancing.  It  rises  and  rises.  We  dance  and 
dance.  How  soft  the  sky — how  tender  the  gentle 
lights — and  there!  the  moon  is  rising,  and  lifting 
a realm  of  romance  out  of  the  sea.  The  tide  rises 
and  rises.  We  dance  and  dance.  The  realms  of 
romance  are  rising.  But  the  sun  is  set,  and  the 
sea  has  consumed  the  children. 

We  shall  see  if  our  Mayor  is  still  the  good  officer 
he  promised  to  be.  To  guide  the  city  of  New  1'ork 
through  the  chaos  of  a pestilence  is  a task  that  the 
brave  might  fear.  In  all  the  necessary  filth  of  a 
metropolis  a plague  finds  its  favorite  pasturage. 
But  will  it  be  best  to  wait  until  it  is  firmly  feeding 
there,  or  prepare  to  poison  it  now  ? 


London  has  lighted  all  its  fires,  and  France  has 
been  to  sing  Te  Dtum  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  bod- 
ies of  thousands  of  men  are  dust  in  the  Crimea. 

If  you  read  the  newspapers  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
advanced  in  history.  Y’ou  might  be  a contempo- 
rary of  Marlborough,  and  read  of  Blenheim ; or  of 
older  days,  and  read  of  Mareschal  Saxe.  War  is 
the  same  thing  in  sixteen  hundred  or  eighteen 
hundred.  “ It  was  a famous  victory,”  indeed; 
but  a victory  brings  with  it  something  else  than 
bonfires  and  lights  at  the  window'. 

There  is  always  one  house  where  there  are  no 
lights  at  the  window',  and  in  whose  darkened  si- 
lence the  bursting  bombs  of  popular  joy  have  only 
a hateful  sound.  In  every  victory  there  are  al- 
ways eyes  which  do  not  see  the  pageant  of  to-day — 
the  banners  and  the  triumph — but  which  see,  soft- 
ened through  the  mist  of  their  ow  n tears,  a placid 
Past  full  of  youth  and  warm  affection,  tenderly 
painted  with  summer  evenings,  and  winding  riv-  A \J- 
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era,  and  flowery  fields ; and  over  the  ruins  of  that 
lovely  time,  for  the  beauty  and  the  grace  gone  for- 
ever, why  should  there  be  lamps  at  the  windows, 
or  light  in  the  eyes  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  knows  that,  in  great  public 
events,  private  interests  and  feelings  must  needs  be 
lost.  But  you  know,  too,  candid  friend,  that  every 
private  in  the  ranks  is  a great  general  to  his  wife  ; 
and  although  his  name,  even,  will  not  get  into 
print,  while  that  of  the  general  is  blazoned,  and  a 
nation  hurries  to  honor  his  family  because  they 
were  his ; yet  the  lonely  widow’,  whom  one  black 
ribbon  must  suffice  for  mourning,  does  not  grieve 
less  in  her  way  than  the  honored  widow,  and  her 
sorrow  is  suffering  quite  as  severe  as  the  other. 
Through  all  the  blazing  spectacle  of  the  triumph, 
can  you  not  see  that  one  black  ribbon  ? Poverty, 
and  woe,  and  despair  hang  out  their  banner  also  in 
the  flaunting  air.  The  proud  drums  rattle,  and 
the  martial  music  pours  its  majestic  peals  along 
all  the  streets,  and  fills  the  air  with  the  resound- 
ing voice  of  victor}' ; but  behind  the  black  ribbon 
she  hears  other  men  far  away,  and  the  bursts  of  a 
barbarous  music,  and  as  she  listens,  silence  falls 
suddenly  upon  the  revelry  around  her.  It  is  grief 
that  stops  her  ears,  and  shuts  the  happy  day  from 
her  eyes.  Roll  gently,  drums ! Horns ! call  more 
softly ! If  we  honor  those  who  conquered  and 
lived,  shall  we  not  honor  those  who  fought  and 
died? 

Great  victories  are  always  dearly  bought,  par- 
ticularly if  you  remember  that  they  all  have  to  be 
won  over  again.  No  question  remains  decided. 
There  is  no  treaty  so  final  that  ambition  will  not 
question  it,  tear  it,  and  let  fly  a broadside.  The 
same  old  quarrels  are  always  going  on  in  the  thea- 
tres, whether  of  public  events,  or  private  events, 
or  the  mimic  scene  itself.  Has  not  Charles  Rcadc 
told  the  most  sparkling  and  lovely  story  of  Mrs. 
Oldfield  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle?  how  they  were 
each  great  and  beautiful  ? how'  the  towm  W’as  divid- 
ed? how  Oldfield  trusted  in  Nature,  and  Brace- 
girdle in  art  and  tradition  ? and  how',  finally,  they 
strove  together  upon  the  stage,  and  the  town  de- 
cided ? It  decided  for  Oldfield;  but  if  Peg  Woff- 
ington heard  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  correctly,  then  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  w'as  a nobler  woman  as  well  as  a great 
actress,  and  as  Mrs.  Oldfield  was  not  less,  we  have 
two  beautiful  characters  to  remember.  Thanks  to 
Charles  Reade ! 

Therefore,  since  the  old  battles  must  be  fought 
again,  and  the  Crimea  only  changes  its  name  w’ith 
the  century,  being  called  at  one  time  Marathon, 
and  at  another  Waterloo,  England  should  not  let 
her  lamps  flare  too  high,  nor  France  sing  Tc  Dcums 
too  loudly.  We,  who  only  assist  at  the  spectacle, 
and  are  not  a part  of  it,  see  many  things  that  the 
actors  do  not.  And  for  our  own  humanity,  and 
against  the  evil  day  that  may  be  coming,  let  us 
remember  not  only  the  victors,  but  they  who 
perished  in  victory — and  not  only  the  victors,  but 
the  vanquished.  It  is  poor  politics,  but  good  hu- 
manity. It  is  poor  finesse,  but  good  religion.  It 
is  not  common  sense,  but  it  is  uncommon  sense. 
When  the  claims  of  the  individual  are  respected 
and  acknowledged,  the  community,  or  the  public, 
will  be  a thousand-fold  more  respectable.  And 
he  who,  as  the  procession  passes  under  his  win- 
dow, looks  out  between  his  lamps  which  bum  for 
the  victory,  with  a tear  that  falls  over  the  vic- 
tory— heis  one  of  the  ten  men  that  save  the 
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Who  does  not  count  on  a first  visit  to  Paris, 
among  travelers  or  pleasure-seekers  whose  course 
has  not  yet  led  over-ocean  ? What  European,  in- 
deed, starving  among  the  cold  sensations  which 
relieve  the  tedium  of  other  continental  life,  docs 
not  light  up  his  future  with  brilliant  fancies  of  the 
time  when  he  shall  pass  the  barrier,  and  open  his 
eyes  upon  the  glories  of  the  continental  capital  ? 

Even  the  Italian,  with  Italian  skies  to  bathe  his 
soul  withal,  and  Italian  memories  to  feed  his  brain 
upon,  is  no  sooner  lifted,  by  a little  purse-fullness, 
from  the  care  which  looks  after  the  morrow’s  live- 
lihood, than  he  pants  to  cross  the  mountains,  and 
compare  the  new  Imperial  city  with  the  relics  of 
the  old. 

The  sons  of  Austrian  princes,  bom  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  showiest  of  equipages  and  of  mistresses, 
can  not  forego  the  hearing  of  music  which  out- 
melodies  Strauss,  and  the  sight  of  gardens  w hich 
out-flow'er  the  loveliest  parterres  of  the  Prater  or 
the  Glacis. 

The  calculating  Swissmen — those  New  England- 
ers of  Europe— no  sooner  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  the  Genevese  schools,  than  they  seek  to  air 
themselves  in  the  courts  of  the  Sorbonne,  or  idle  in 
the  alleys  of  the  Luxembourg. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say  whose  traveling 
wish  does  not  tend  thither,  or  whose  tastes  can 
not  find  pleasant  embalmment  in  the  myrrhs  and 
spices  of  Paris.  We  remember  meeting,  years  ago— 
wre  dare  not  say  bow  many — an  American  country 
clergyman  upon  the  Boulevards  of  Paris ; the  old 
gravity  and  sourness  which  w*e  remembered  in  him 
had  given  way  to  a joyous  hilarity  that  almost 
shocked  us ; the  closet  man  had  wakened  suddenly 
to  an  experience  and  a hearing  of  the  outer  world 
w’hich  charmed  him  by  its  variety,  and  in  spite  of 
his  struggles,  had  wrought  his  sensations  into  a 
crazy  boyishness  of  delight.  Nor  need  a man  of 
even  the  severest  tastes  or  virtues  find  every  thing 
a wickedness  in  the  capital  city.  Our  clergyman 
went  home  from  his  gay  Boulevard  ramble  to  the 
quiet  family  of  a Genevese  pastor  living  beyond 
the  Seine,  where  the  atmosphere  wore  the  sober 
habit  of  his  Puritan  birth-place. 

Why  not,  then,  a Queen  ? A Queen,  moreover, 
who  has  shown  her  rambling  tastes  in  gadding 
about  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  along  the  Rhine, 
these  ten  years  past — why  should  not  she  riot  in 
the  new'  experience  of  Paris-seeing  as  much  as  any 
of  us  all  ? We  are  in  the  wray  of  forgetting  that 
the  Queen  is,  after  all,  a woman,  with  woman- 
ish curiosity  and  loves,  with  womanish  whims 
and  fancies,  with  w’omanish  weaknessess  and  tea- 
drinking,  with  womanish  resolves  and  skirts. 

W'ith  a womanish  eye  for  colors  and  Paris  hats. 

A woman  with  her  owm  interests,  too,  and  fam- 
ily connections;  with  her  private  memories  of 
what  her  kinsfolk  may  have  told  her  of  the  conti- 
nental capital ; with  memories  of  some  great  great- 
grandsirc  who  wrent  there  one  day,  long  ago,  as 
conqueror;  with  middle-age  eagerness  to  look  in 
Lucy  Hocquet’s  shop- window,  or  to  see  the  Tui- 
leries  garden. 

Well,  Queen  Victoria  has  gone  to  Paris  to  re- 
alize there  the  fancies  she  brooded  over,  yet  bc- 
leagured  all  the  while  with  the  cumbrous  institution 
of  monarchy.  It  w as  a grand  visit,  to  be  commem- 
orated in  Tennyson  odes  and  by  a hundred  court 
historiographers;  but  did  the  quiet  enjoyment  bc- 
i long  to  it  which  Mrs.  Wondrous,  w'ftd  lovWVravel- 
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ing,  found  when  she  first  visited  the  great  city, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a valet  hunted  up,  week 
after  week,  all  the  quaintnesses  and  beauties  of  the 
metropolis  ? 

Are  not  private  eyes  worth  more,  on  the  score  of 
the  pleasures  they  carry  through  to  the  brain,  than 
the  royalest  of  eyes  ? Is  it  so  much,  after  all,  to 
be  a queen  ? What  a trial  (for  one)  to  spend  a 
week  in  Paris,  and  in  that  time  never  go  shopping ! 
What  shall  we  say,  too,  of  the  charming  saunter 
through  the  great  Garden  of  Plants,  with  a stray 
cast  of  bread-crumbs  to  the  brown  bears  or  the 
Muscovy  ducks  ? Or  what  of  an  unnoticed  entrance 
upon  the  Opera  saloon  betw-een  the  acts,  w ith  quick 
study  of  the  toilets  and  a measuring  of  the  new  and 
strange  faces  ? Or  what  of  following  the  old  bea- 
dle (as  the  world  does)  about  the  low  corridors  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  mind  brimming  with  memories 
of  the  Hunchback  and  the  dancing  gipsy-girl  ? Or 
what  of  loitering  along  the  Boulevard  all  the  way 
to  where  the  Bastile  stood — thinking  how  it  was — 
alone? 

Poor  Victoria!  none  of  this  was  for  her;  but  in- 
stead of  it  triumphal  arches,  and  ten  thousand  eyes 
gazing  her  out  of  countenance,  and  always  the 
starched  monarchy  sitting  with  her  and  command- 
ing her  attention.  Yet,  for  all  this,  it  w as  a grand 
thing  to  have  seen ; the  impersonated  Rule  of  the 
two  greatest  nations  sitting  rw-o-rw,  attended  by 
a brilliant  retinue,  sweeping  along  at  early  dusk 
through  the  most  magnificent  street  of  the  w’orld, 
and  every  house  a-glow*  w’ith  welcoming  flame. 

The  story  of  the  matter  is  old  now' ; ever}'  body 
has  read  descriptions  of  the  royal  cortege,  from  the 
landing  at  Boulogne  to  the  arrival  at  the  St.  Cloud 
palace,  where  Eugenie  welcomed  the  comer.  Yet 
our  record  could  not  be  complete  without  a men- 
tion of  that  splendid  pageant,  which  revived  in 
our  prosaic  day  the  memory  of  that  fabulous  splen- 
dor which  belonged  to  old  heroic  ages,  w’lien  Plan- 
tagencts  wrere  kings,  when  men  wore  golden  armor, 
and  when  fountains  ran  wine. 

And  yet  no  such  glitter  of  lampions  lighted  up 
the  chivalric  feasts  as  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Victoria. 
How  w onderful  to  the  men  of  those  times  of  torches 
would  have  been  the  miracle  of  gas!  whereby, 
through  the  mere  turning  of  a thumb-screw,  the 
great  facade  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  marble  heroes,  was  set  on  fire!  How 
wonderful  to  the  august  profligates,  men  and  wo- 
men, w ho  trod  the  Versailles  corridors  in  the  time 
of  the  Pompadour,  wrould  have  been  that  master 
magic  by  which  a stranger  queon  w as  greeted,  as 
the  night  came  on,  with  a sight  of  her  own  palace 
of  Windsor  traced  in  fire  beyond  the  fountains ! 

How  wonderful,  even  to  our  time,  is  the  mag- 
nificent entertainment!  and  still  more  wonderful 
the  ten-year  change  which  has  come  over  the  Im- 
perial entertainer.  When  our  kindly  reader,  who 
jogs  over  the  road  of  foreign  mention,  w as  regaling 
himself  with  the  journals  of  *4G  (no  Harper  Maga- 
zine in  that  day  !),  the  Imperial  host,  who  has  just 
now  outgilded  the  golden  times  of  Louis  XIV., 
w'as  an  escaped  culprit  wearing  only  the  title  of 
prince,  with  a few'  castaways  for  retinue ! 

Pray,  what  will  those  sterling  English  people 
of  “good  family”  say,  now  that  their  Queen  has 
visited  the  parvenu  ? 

The  matter  is  w’orth  regarding  in  this  light.  It 
is,  in  some  sense,  a token  of  that  advance  in  opin- 
ion which,  has  undermined  the  outworks  of  old  con- 
ventionalities. TOe]  0ritish  Queen  visiting  the 


Emperor  of  ’51,  is  not  only  the  seal  upon  a great 
alliance  (without  which  Britain  must  have  reeled 
on  her  island  throne),  but  it  is  an  assertion  of  the 
respect  and  of  the  place  which  energy,  sagacity, 
and  daring  can  command  in  our  time,  though  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  action  of  an  upstart. 

High  houses  of  England,  and  “ first  families”  of 
Virginia  can  not  blink  the  matter;  men  are  grow- 
ing to  be  men,  and  women  to  be  women.  Indi- 
viduality is  gaining  voice;  cliqueism,  whether 
baronial,  military,  or  political,  is  going  to  the  w all. 
Action  is  never  so  much  the  test  of  worth  as  when 
action  is  freest ; and  the  space  is  clearing  for  ac- 
tion. The  dainty  fellows  of  the  “Blues”  have 
sneezed  over  their  cups  (in  the  Crimea)  at  the  low- 
lived officers  of  France ; and  yet  the  dainty  fellows 
of  the  “ Blues”  found  no  comfort  and  no  hope  be- 
fore the  Redan  until  they  saw  the  tricolor  waving 
from  the  Malakoff. 

We  venture  to  drop  upon  our  paper  still  another 
mention,  growing  out  of  this  queenly  visit  and  its 
adjuncts.  France  is  gaining  a new  stand-point. 

The  metropolitan  character  of  her  capital  is  being 
intensified.  Her  ruler,  in  winning  the  palm  for 
sagacity  and  energy  among  European  monarchs, 
is  adding  to  the  influence  of  the  nation.  Her  ar- 
mies are  not  only  outranking  all  other  European 
armies,  but  her  treasury  is  outbalancing  all  other 
tr&suries.  The  calm,  stolid  times  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe’s day  have  given  place  to  a national  glow 
under  which  French  genius  works  its  best  issues. 
Fermentation  is  as  much  to  France  as  to  beer. 
Windy  working  ripens  her  power;  quietude  en- 
slaves and  tames  her.  Her  armies  are  better  for 
attack  than  defense ; better  in  the  field  than  on 
town  parade. 

A French  monarch  playing  the  host  to  the  Queen 
of  England  seems,  after  a certain  fashion,  to  illus- 
trate the  superiority  of  French  force.  The  splen- 
did guardianship  of  the  royal  visitor  seemed,  in  a 
certain  sense,  only  an  imperial  rendering  of  the 
same  services  to  the  Queen  which,  a year  ago,  the 
full-fed  forces  of  Canrobert  rendered  to  the  needy 
array  of  Raglan.  In  the  new'  aspect  that  grows 
upon  us  of  tilings  European,  France  is  more  and 
more  the  mistress  of  national  destinies.  If  Poland 
would  be  herself  again,  or  Kossuth  regenerate 
Hungary,  the  road  to  either  restoration  lies  across 
- the  Tuilcries  court.  It  may  not  be  an  imperial 
road — it  may  be  a bloody  one — but  it  lies  in  that 
direction.  Two  hundred  thousand  French  troops 
must  say  yes  or  no. 

But  we  forget,  in  this  political  drift  which  the 
Queenly  visit  has  blown  over  our  pages,  the  other 
and  crowning  topic  which  the  last  month’s  mails 
have  brought  to  our  hand. 

It  was  worth  a shout  when  the  tricolor  first 
streamed  over  the  Malakoff  tower,  albeit  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  biting  the  dust  below!  Great 
achievement  kindles  admiration,  however  our 
sympathies  may  run ; and  after  all  that  we  had 
heard  and  known,  through  type,  and  plan,  and 
picture,  of  the  amazing  strength  of  the  Russian 
outw'orks,  after  so  many  tokens  of  the  skill  of  the 
! defense,  every  man  must  recognize,  w ith  a plaudit, 
the  higher  skill  which  annihilated  the  strength, 
and  which  made  an  end  of  the  Russian  power 
southward  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  An  En- 
glish corporal,  w'riting  home  some  time  last  August, 
before  the  final  bombardment,  gives  this  little  home 
picture  of  quiet  war : 

“My  dear  Wife  and  Family, — In  answer  to 
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your  most  kind  and  long-looked  for  letter,  received 
yesterday,  the  last  of  July,  nothing  gives  me  great- 
er pleasure  than  to  hear  that  the  children  are  all  so 
well,  and,  moreover,  that  you  received  the  thirty 
shillings  all  safe ; and  I now  send  you  thirty  more, 
so  you  may  be  on  the  look-out  for  it. 

“ Our  regiment  was  in  the  trenches  last  week, 
when  the  Russians  made  a sortie,  and  I dare  say 
you  trill  hear  of  our  bravery  in  the  newspapers . But 
I am  going  to  tell  you  about  it.  We  laid  still  un- 
til the  Russians  came  up,  and  they  first  fired  a 
volley.  I then  jumped  upon  the  trench  to  meet  my 
match , when  a Russian  made  one  stab  at  me  with 
his  firelock  and  bayonet,  but  it  was  too  low,  and 
his  bayonet  went  in  between  two  barrels.  I cock- 
ed my  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the  forehead, 
when  he  fell.  I then  got  over  on  the  other  side, 
when  I saw  a man  catching  the  dead  man  by  his 
leg  to  drag  him  off.  He  had  no  gun,  and  I ran 
my  bayonet  through  him , and  left  the  two  dead ; we 
charged  the  rest,  but  the  bugler  sounded  the  Rus- 
sian retreat,  and  they  disappeared. 

“After  this,  I went  back  to  the  two  dead  men, 
and  on  searching  the  man  I shot  I found  nothing 
worth  sending  to  you  but  the  inclosed  purse,  ami 
I hope  you  'will  take  care  of  it,  as  I do  assure  you 
that  I had  to  fight  hard.  I could  not  search  the 
man  that  I stuck,  because  the  field-officer  came  up 
to  me.  As  I saw  him  coining,  I told  him  not  to 
tread  on  the  Russian,  and  he  asked  me  where  the 
brute  was.  I then  showed  him,  and  he  asked  me 
how  the  barrel  came  knocked  down,  and  I told  him 
all  how  it  happened.  He  then  asked  me  my  name, 
and  I told  him ; he  said  I was  to  go  to  him  in  the 
morning,  and  he  would  give  me  a dollar. 

“ This  is  the  first  man  that  I have  killed  with 
the  bayonet,  but  I have  shot  many — as  far  as  nine 
in  one  day.  I have  become  a very  good  shot,  and 
J think  no  more  now  0/ shooting  a man  than  I do  of 
eating  a bit  of  biscuit.1' 

We  cite  this  as  showing  a new  view  of  the  sort 
of  training  belonging  to  the  war  spirit  which  has 
just  now  wrought  the  Crimean  conquest.  We  cite 
it,  moreover,  as  giving  a bit  of  the  inner  history 
of  the  campaigners,  which  will  never  be  set  down 
by  any  Alison  or  Thiers.  What  a marvelous  piece 
of  human  history  might  be  made  up  only  out  of 
the  rude  “ letters  home”  from  soldiers  in  the  Crim- 
ea ! If  old  history  could  only  be  thus  illuminated, 
how  its  grandeur  would  diminish  and  its  smallness 
grow ! IIow  the  miserable  brutalities  would  gain, 
in  the  summing  up,  upon  the  heroic  actions  which 
now  live  in  poetic  story ! 

And  yet  it  would  add  greatly  to  our  stock  of 
historic  truth  if  we  could  but  lay  our  hands  on  the 
private  “letters  home”  of  some  centurion  or  cap- 
tain of  a company  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  or  of 
Constantine — telling  his  wife  how  many  Scythians 
or  Visigoths  he  had  “ stuck,”  and  what  were  the 
contents  of  his  camp-kettle,  and  sending  his  love 
to  the  little  Roman  children  by  the  Tiber,  and  beg- 
ging for  a few  postage-stamps  by  return  mail — or 
(what  amounted  to  the  same  thing  in  that  day) 
praying  his  beloved  Agrippina  to  send  tidings  of 
herself  by  Marcus  when  his  cohort  came  next  year 
to  join  the  Imperial  forces! 

There  was  no  Times  journal,  however,  to  record 
such  letters  as  these.  Captain  Roman  could  never 
say  to  Agrippina,  “ I dare  say  you  will  hear  of  our 
bravery  in  the  newspapers !”  There  is  a touch  of 
modernism  and  of  reality  in  that  observation  which 
is  wort^T^^than  ^ojrtyLpages  of  Alison.  It  is  an 


epitome  of  the  spirit  of  the  war.  Raglan  might 
have  said  it  after  Alma,  or  Pclissier  the  other  day. 
or  Gortschakoff  a little  longer  back,  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  is  saying  it,  with  his  lampions  and 
Invalid  guns,  to  the  next  age. 

They  know  how  to  make  a festal  rejoicing  in 
Paris,  whether  it  be  011  a queenly  visit  or  for  a vic- 
tory. The  Te  Deum  at  Notre  Dame,  when  the 
Emperor  went  with  his  court,  was  a scene  worth 
the  seeing. 

The  streets  all  fluttered  with  banners,  and  the 
sky  was  as  beautifully  clear  as  our  best  Septem>*er 
weather  at  home.  From  ten  in  the  morning  the 
movement  of  the  troops,  appointed  to  take  up  posi- 
tions along  the  processional  line  of  march,  began. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  way  were  the  restored 
National  Guard,  and  on  the  left  the  troops  of  the 
line. 

The  front  of  the  old  Cathedral,  far  up  to  the 
summit  of  its  towers,  was  clothed  with  the  minded 
banners  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  arms  of  the 
allied  nations  were  wrought  upon  colossal  shields, 
which  hung  above  the  gates  of  entrance.  In  the 
open  square  before  the  Cathedral  three  tall  masts 
bore  immense  banners,  on  which  the  arms  of  France 
were  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  interior  was  also  magnificently  decorated, 
and  within  two  days’  time  its  sombre  arches  of 
stone  had  given  place  to  a gorgeous  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet,  looped  up  with  cords  of  gold.  Be- 
neath was  erected  the  high  altar,  on  which  were 
displayed  all  the  riches  of  the  sacristy.  An  arm- 
chair for  the  Emperor  stood  before  it,  the  Prince 
Jerome  sat  at  his  left,  while  a vast  tribune  for  the 
ladies  of  the  court  and  of  the  friendly  embassadors 
swept  around  the  transept. 

The  Paris  journalists  exhaust  all  their  terms  of 
exaggeration  in  describing  the  Imperial  progress 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame. 

Eight  beautiful  horses  drew  the  Imperial  carriage, 
in  which  wrcre  seated  Napoleon  and  the  Prince 
Jerome.  The  drums  beat,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
the  people  shouted,  and  ladies  waved  their  ker- 
chiefs from  the  overhanging  balconies. 

A half  hour  past  noon,  when  the  church  was  al- 
ready filled,  save  the  near  space  about  the  altar, 
the  Archbishop,  wearing  his  mitre,  met  the  Em- 
peror at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  and  greeted  him 
thus : 

“ Sire ! I hasten  to  receive  your  Majesty  at 
the  portal  of  this  august  temple,  which  resounds 
with  the  glory  of  France.  Let  our  solemn  thanks- 
givings ascend  to  God  for  the  brilliant  success  with 
which  he  has  crowned  our  arms!  So  much  of 
heroism  will  soon  receivo  its  recompense ; the  great 
object  which  your  Miyesty,  in  accord  with  your 
Allies,  pursues  w ith  so  much  firmness  and  wdsdoin, 
will  soon  be  attained — a glorious  and  solid  peace 
will  be  achieved.” 

And  the  Emperor  replied: 

“ I come  here,  Monsigneur,  to  thank  Heaven  for 
the  triumph  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  our  arms: 
for  the  skill  of  generals  and  the  courage  of  soldiers 
can  achieve  nothing  without  the  protection  of 
Providence.” 

We  can  not  follow  the  sendee,  although  the 
Archbishop  presided  in  person,  and  the  anthems 
were  executed  by  the  first  operatic  talent  of  the 
capital.  It  w ould  be  harsh  to  inquire,  in  the  daz- 
zle of  so  much  pomp,  how  much  of  religious  fervor 
entered  into  the  ceremony — how  much  the  Em- 
peror was  thinking  of  the  “north  forts”  and  his 
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new  orders  to  Pelissier,  and  how  little  of  his  hu- 
mility before  God. 

It  is  odd,  indeed,  how  this  vexed  religion  of  ours 
is  made  to  play  the  consolatrice  in  disaster  to  one 
party,  and  the  helper  of  thanksgiving  to  another! 

Far  away  in  northern  Petersburg,  perhaps  at 
the  very  time  of  the  Paris  Te  Deumy  the  mitred 
officers  of  the  Greek  Church — less  Papal  and  more 
earnest  in  their  devotions — were  praying  God  to 
discomfit  those  ambitious  worldlings  of  the  West, 
who,  with  no  reverence  for  the  cross  and  the  Chris- 
tian’s God,  had  banded  together  for  the  upholding 
of  the  damnable  heathenism  and  lusts  of  the  Os- 
m&nlec,  and  were  committing  ravage  and  sack 
within  the  domestic  borders  of  their  sovereign  fa- 
ther, the  Emperor  Alexander. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  a man  could  pray 
with  more  fervor  for  God’s  help  who  was  fighting 
in  defense  of  his  own  fireside,  than  he  who  goes 
some  thousand  miles  away  to  carry  desolation  into 
a neighboring  monarch’s  domain.  It  would  seem 
that  the  crescent,  and  the  many  wives,  and  the 
drownings  in  sacks,  were  less  hopeful  oblations  for 
Christiun  altars  than  the  rude  Russian  sacrifice. 

Of  course,  however,  we  keep  our  sympathies 
stoutly  as  we  can  upon  the  civilized  side,  and  only 
note  these  little  incongruities  to  show  howr  oddly 
civilization  will  sometimes  mate  itself  with  hea- 
thenism and  licentiousness,  and  yet  pray  all  the 
stronger  (as  need  is)  for  God’s  help.  Indeed  the 
religious  element  in  this  war,  as  in  most  w-ars,  is 
the  most  unfortunate  one,  and  appears  to  be  so 
mixed  with  political  chicaner}',  as  to  serve  only  as 
a support  for  wreak  minds  to  steady  their  war-faith 
withal ; bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  the 
Lentan  black  of  a city  lady,  who  redeems  a whole 
year  of  riot  by  a plethoric  Good  Friday  of  fast. 

While  speaking  of  Russian  religion,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  jot  down  this  little  picture  of  Rus- 
sian masters  and  servants;  remembering,  however, 
that  it  comes  from  the  jaundiced  pen  of  a British 
observer.  We  clip  it  from  a late  number  of  Black- 
wood: 

“ The  servants,  for  the  greater  part,  are  the  serfs 
of  their  masters,  or  when  the  latter  do  not  possess 
any  of  their  own,  they  hire  them  from  those  who 
do.  In  the  northern  governments,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  much  denser  than  in  the  south,  I believe 
it  is  a very  common  thing  for  the  proprietor  to  give 
his  serf  a kind  of  ticket  of  leave,  on  condition  that 
he  pays  him  a certain  sum  annually  for  this  privi- 
lege ; the  serfs  then  become  domestic  servants,  or 
possibly  knowing  a trade,  become  journeymen,  and 
sometimes  masters  themselves.  When  the  latter 
case  occurs  their  owners  frequently  recall  them  to 
the  village  again,  which,  -of  course,  they  object  to, 
and  are  made  to  pay  a good  price  for  their  free- 
dom. When  a servant  is  a serf,  and  is  guilty  of  any- 
thing that  may  appear  to  his  master  against  the 
rules  of  his  house,  the  police  are  sent  for,  and  the 
delinquent  is  walked  off  to  receive  a good  flogging 
— not  with  the  knout,  how-ever,  but  simply  with  a 
bunch  of  rods  like  a schoolboy ; or  he  is  put  into 
solitary  confinement,  according  to  the  request  of 
his  master,  no  inquiry  w hatever  being  made  as  to 
why  he  is  punished,  if  the  order  for  punishment 
be  accompanied  by  the  present  of  a rouble  to  the 
police  officer.  Men  are  punished  in  this  way  by 
mistake,  and  no  notice  taken  of  it.  The  men  them- 
selves do  not  consider  it  as  any  disgrace  to  be 
flogged,  and  they  even  boast  of  how  much  they 
can  support.  I could  never  see  that  this  system 
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produced  any  beneficial  result ; on  the  contrary,  it 
only  hardened  the  men,  who  said  that  if  they  were 
flogged  for  nothing  this  time,  it  should  be  for  some- 
thing the  next.  A coachman  who  was  driving  into 
a gatew  ay  met  another  coming  out,  and  as  neither 
the  horses  of  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  made 
to  back,  there  was  a stoppage  for  foot-passengers 
that  lasted  two  or  three  minutes.  An  officer  of 
police  happening  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  order- 
ed his  soldiers  to  take  one  of  them  off  to  the  police, 
where  he  was  severely  flogged  for  what  was  no 
fault  of  his.  If  a droshky-driver  overcharges  or  is 
impudent,  you  have  only  to  tell  him  to  drive  to 
the  police,  and  he  falls  at  your  feet,  and  will  not 
only  return  you  the  overcharge,  or  beg  your  par- 
don, as  the  case  may  be,  but  offer  to  buy  you  off 
with  a present,  because  he  knows  he  will  not  only 
receive  his  flogging,  but  be  made  to  pay  smartly 
too,  and  perhaps  lose  one  of  his  horses.  The  serv- 
ants frequently  conduct  themselves  badly,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  sent  to  the  village  again.  Some  masters 
are  notorious  for  ill-using  their  servants,  knocking 
them  about,  pulling  their  hair,  merely  for  their 
amusement.  The  servants  are  also  rarely  to  be 
depended  on,  being  much  addicted  to  petty  theft, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  left  about  the  room  that  is 
not  under  lock  and  key.  They  rarely,  however, 
attempt  any  thing  on  a grand  scale.  Sometimes 
they  will,  when  pushed  to  extremity  by  the  cruelty 
they  have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  a master, 
revenge  themselves  by  trying  to  take  his  life,  and 
generally  effectually.  One  must  be  specially  care- 
ful with  servants  who  are  very  obliging,  as  they 
have  frequently  an  interested  motive  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  their  masters — they  are  police  spies. 
There  is  a much  greater  degree  of  familiarity  be- 
tween master  and  servant  than  elsewhere.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  of  the  sen-ants  being  slaves, 
and  about  their  master’s  person  from  infancy;  but 
they  are  not  the  more  to  be  trusted  for  that.  This, 
however,  is  not  asserting  that  all  servants  are  spies, 
but  there  is  know-n  to  be  a large  proportion  among 
them.  This  is  the  cause  why  the  French  language 
is  so  extensively  employed  in  society,  for,  with 
that  language,  one  has  no  necessity  for  learning 
Russian  (which  few-  foreigners  do),  except  to  speak 
to  the  sen-ants.  Within  the  last  four  or  live  years, 
how-ever,  the  Russian  language  has  come  into  more 
general  use,  from  a feeling  of  patriotism — real  or 
pretended ; but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet 
people,  ladies  especially,  who  speak  French  much 
better  than  their  own  language,  which  they  term 
barbarous,  and  alw*ays  give  the  preference  to  the 
elegant  stranger.  The  late  Emperor  was  always 
pleased  when  he  found  a foreigner  who  could  speak 
Russian,  which  is  really  a very  fine  language, 
though  at  present  little  cultivated ; it  contains  all 
the  elements  of  a fine  tongue,  though  very  difficult 
for  both  natives  and  foreigners.  The  nobles  keep 
a great  number  of  servants  in  their  houses,  espe- 
cially in  the  villages ; chiefly  men  and  boys,  who 
are  very  often  extremely  ragged,  but  that  matters 
not  if  every  one  in  the  house  have  his  servant,  who 
does  little  else  all  day  than  sleep,  for  nowhere  is 
one  so  badly  w-aited  on  as  in  Russia.  It  seems  a 
general  rule,  that  the  more  numerous  the  servants, 
the  worse  the  attendance.  I am  quite  convinced 
that  whoever  has  been  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
will  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion.  On  entering  a 
house  you  have  a servant  given  you,  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  attend  to  your  wants,  which  he  under- 
stands to  mean  presenting  you  all  your  clothes 
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while  dressing,  at  the  same  time  assisting  you  to 
put  them  on  if  necessary,  taking  them  off  when 
you  undress,  and  sleeping  outside  your  door  in  the 
entfactes  of  these  operations.  They  do,  however, 
pretend  to  make  your  bed  and  clean  your  room, 
but  it  is  only  a pretense.  If  you  should  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  for  an  attendant  a son  of  nature 
fresh  from  his  native  fields,  you  must  expect  to 
have  a great  amount  of  trouble  with  him,  for  he 
will  know  nothing  of  the  uses  of  the  utensils  neces- 
sary in  civilized  life,  and  will  frequently  make  the 
most  ludicrous  application  of  them.” 

Will  there  be  new  observers  in  the  interior  of 
Russia  now?  Shall  we  have  British  pleasure 
jaunts  in  the  Crimea  ? Is  the  w'ork  all  done  there- 
about with  bombs  and  cavalry ; or  shall  we  have 
a winter’s  record  of  doubts  and  slaughter  ? 


(fMtor'a  Dram 

■\TOW  it  is  November.  Now  the  leaves  have 
±\  fallen,  or  are  falling,  one  by  one — “the  last 
hold  upon  the  tree.”  Now  the  fruits  are  all  gath- 
ered in.  The  apples  are  in  the  bin.  The  golden-yel- 
low pumpkins,  that  have  been  for  two  months 
“ turning  up  their  fair  round  bellies  to  the  sun,” 
are  safely  housed,  awaiting  resurrection  in  pies 
of  matchless  flavor.  Now  the  white  frosts  crisp 
the  pale-green  grass  blades,  what  time  “ the  boys” 
drive  up  the  cows  in  the  morning  for  early  milking, 
in  the  blessed  and  quiet  country.  Now  do  boys, 
with  bare  feet,  much  desiderate  the  warm  spot  on 
which  the  milch-kine  have  slept  over  night,  on 
which  to  kneel  and  “press  the  yielding  udder.” 
Now  in  the  great  metropolis  do  citizens  meet  who 
have  been  sojourning  at  watering-places,  in  va- 
rious haunts  afar.  “ Tom,  how  well  you  look ! 
You  are  positively  fat!”  “Jim,  you  are  raising 
whiskers,  I see.  They  become  you  noir — but  you 
were  very  thin  in  July!”  Now  is  the  step  rapid, 
and  the  eye  bright,  and  the  voice  clear  and  sonor- 
ous in  Broadway.  “ Now” — look  here : read  what 
we  have  to  say  in  our  Drawer. 


It  is  a curious  thing,  and  ono  which  has  some- 
times been  spoken  of  by  men  of  observation  in 
great  cities,  that  when  their  long-residents  their 
eminent  citizens  die,  whose  early  lives  have  been 
passed  in  the  country,  their  remains  are  almost  al- 
ways removed,  by  river  or  by  railroad,  to  repose 
near,  or  in  the  very  spot  of  the  “home  of  their 
childhood.” 

There  is  something  almost  affecting  in  this,  and 
certainly  there  is  something  very  instructive  in  the 
lesson  which  the  fact  imparts.  “ I like,”  said  an 
old  citizen  to  us  the  other  day,  whose  childhood 
had  been  passed  in  the  country,  but  who  had  lived 
all  his  life,  and  accumulated  an  ample  fortune,  in 
the  Great  Metropolis — “ I like  to  see  a whale  man 
in  the  country.  He  is  like  the  old  homestead  in 
which  his  father,  his  father’s  father,  and  his  4 great- 
est’ of  grandfathers  have  lived  before  him.  The 
approaches  to  it  are  over  worn  footpaths,  or  ‘ old 
familiar  roads’,  over  planks  with  splintery  cracks, 
and  shrunken  crevices,  and  obstinate  knot-holes, 
which  are  eloquent  in  their  reminiscences  to  his  eye 
of  the  dead  and  gone  who  have  walked  along  and 
over  them  once,  and  are  now  no  more.  But  it  is 
the  old  place,  as  he  is  4 the  same  old  sixpence’  still. 

I think,”  said  our  old  friend,  “ I think  I must  go 

up  to  old  B , and  fake  another  look-round.  I j 

was  up  |hejq  lput  Jg&d  the  year  before — been  I 


up  there  every  3*ear,  in  fact,  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Perhaps  I shall  lay  my  bones  there,  w hen  1 am 
called  hence.” 

No  doubt,  old  friend — no  doubt. 


“Why  is  it,”  said  an  “inquiring  mind”  to  Dr. 
Franklin  on  one  occasion,  “ that  when  you  take  a 
pail  of  water,  and  continue  to  drop  pins  into  it  un- 
til the  pail  is  full  of  pins,  that  the  water  will  not 
overflow  the  top  of  the  pail  ?” 

“ Why.  that  is  my  own  supposition,”  said  the 
Doctor ; “ it  was  to  show'  the  mysteries  of  science, 
which  seem  wonderful  only  until  explained.” 

To  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  simple  exposi- 
tion of  the  supposed  phenomena,  with  which  we 
shall  assume  that  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  are 
familiar,  we  will  cite  another,  which  conies  to  us 
from  an  editorial  friend  of  a Massachusetts  village 
philosopher : 

“ A friend  of  ours  was  arguing  in  favor  of  buy- 
ing large  pigs  in  the  spring,  declaring  it  to  be  very 
much  better  than  to  buy  small  ones,  as  they  would 
eat  but  little  more. 

“A  neighbor  differed  from  him  in  opinion, 
whereupon  he  told  a story,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  day, 4 took  doivn’  his  opponent,  and  all  hear- 
ers decided  that  small  pigs  eat  4 some* 

“ 4 Last  spring,’  said  he,  * I bought  a little  pig 
from  a drover,  and  he  was  good  for  eating,  but 
wouldn’t  grow”  much.  He  got  so,  after  a week  or 
two,  that  he  would  eat  a bucketful  at  a time,  and 
then,  like  Oliver  Twist,  would  call  for  more.  ’ 

“ * Well,  what  of  it?  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with — ?* 

“ 4 Hold  on ! I was  goin’  to  tell  you.  One  morn- 
ing I carried  out  a water-bucket  full  of  provender, 
and  after  he  had  swallowed  it  all,  I picked  up  the 
pig  and  put  him  in  the  same  bucket  that  1 had  fed 
him  from,  and  he  didn't  half  fid  it  up  F” 

Curious,  isn’t  it?  And  can  real  “science”  ex- 
plain the  phenomena  ? 

Until  we  see  a man  in  a mixed  company  of  «- 
vants  illustrate  a “ scientific  principle”  bv  taking 
hold  of  the  waistband  of  his  trowsers,  and  lifting 
himself  clear  from  the  floor,  carry  himself,  without 
touching,  out  of  the  room,  we  shall  “ feel  a doubt” 
about  the  above. 


Not  a little  like  the  sly  satire  of  “ Poor  Rich- 
ard,” in  his  famous  almanac,  is  the  subjoined, 
which  comes  from — we  know  not  where : 

“Why  is  thirty^nine  the  number  of  lashes  which 
the  Christian  selects  as  the  maximum  for  Christian 
flogging?”  asked  the  Brahmin  Poo  Poo  of  old 
Roger. 

Old  Roger  thought  a moment  The  question 
was  a keen  one,  and  conveyed  a severe  reproof: 

“I  suppose,”  said  he,  “it  is  to  keep  it  within 
the  limit  of forty- tude.” 

The  Brahmin  stroked  his  long  beard,  and  the 
tassel  of  his  cap  vibrated  like  a pendulum. 


There  are  few  readers  but  will  remember  the 
affecting  song,  or  ballad,  mentioned  in  the  interest- 
ing extract  of  a letter  from  a soldier  in  an  English 
regiment  in  the  Crimea,  which  we  append  below. 

The  song  itself  is  very  beautiful,  and  will  bear  a 
hundred  repetitions.  It  was  said  in  the  hearing  of 
a friend  by  Washington  Irving,  that  w hen  a boy 
he  remembered  weeping  over  it,  w hen  his  mother 
or  his  old  nurse  sung  it  to  his  synipatfiet|jc  ear. 

It  commences: 
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“ The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 
That  rises  o’er  the  source  of  Dee, 

And  from  its  eastern  summit  shed 
A silver  light  on  tower  and  tree, 

“ When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep, 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea. 

When  soft  and  low  a voice  was  heard, 

Spying*  ‘ Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  V 

“ She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 
Her  head  to  ask  who  there  might  be. 

And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand, 

With  visage  pale  and  hollow  e’e. 
«••••• 

Sandy,  his  “first  appearance”  in  the  character 
of  a ghost,  goes  on  to  state  that  he  is  a dead  man, 
having  been  wrecked,  and,  as  Burton  in  Captain 
Cuttle  would  say,  d-r-o-ic-n-ded : 

“ Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 
We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main, 

And  long  wc  strove  our  bark  to  save. 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain,” 

and  so  forth.  The  close  w as  very  picturesque : 

M Oh,  Mary  dear,  thyself  prepare. 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore 
Where  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I shall  part  no  more. 

“Loud  croic'd  the  cock — the  shadow  Jted, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  sec. 

Bat  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

‘Dear  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me!’” 

And  now  for  the  incident  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. It  is  contained  in  an  extract  from  a sol- 
dier’s letter  printed  in  the  Kilmarnock  Chronicle : 

44  The  other  night  I w as  on  the  entrenchments, 
and  a good  number  of  us  were  sitting  together 
amusing  ourselves.  One  was  singing  a song  called 
* Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me,*  in  which  occur  these 
beautiful  lines : 

4 Far,  far  from  thee  I sleep  in  death, 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me,* 
when  a shell  came  in  and  burst,  among  ns,  and 
killed  the  man  while  he  was  singing  the  song.  I 
never  was  so  vexed  for  any  one  in  my  life.  It 
opened  his  skull  completely,  and  he  died  in  an  in- 
stant.” 

44  Never  was  so  vexed  /”  That  is  a very  strong 
expression,  under  the  circumstances ! Almost  as 
much  so  as  the  French  gentleman  who  told  the 
poet  Longfellow,  at  a party  in  Boston,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  why  he  seemed  so  sad  and  unhappy : 
44 1 am  ver’  raoch  dissatisfied : I jus*  hear  that  ray 
father,  he  dead!” 

It  required  some  exertion  to  prevent  laughing 
even  at  the  melancholy  intelligence,  when  so  lu- 
dicrously announced. 


lx  many  of  the  newspapers  of  our  larger  cities — 
and  if  we  may  instance  one  above  all  others,  we 
might  indicate  Baltimore — the  daily  journals  have 
a long  column  filled  with  obituary  notices,  to  al- 
most every”  one  of  which  a verse  or  more  of  “ orig- 
inal poetry”  is  appended,  sometimes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  grave  nature  of  the  theme,  of  the  most 
ludicrous  character.  We  can  not  find  it  in  our 
heart,  however,  to  ridicule,  even  by”  quotation,  that 
which  w as  intended  as  a tribute  of  affection.  But  if 
one  of  our  little  ones  should  be  called  heavenward, 
we  should  cause  to  be  engraved  on  the  tomb-stone 
which  marked  the  resting-place  of  its  poor  earthly 
remains  these  beautiful  lines  of  Bryant : 

•‘DM  we  shall  miuni  him  long,  and  miss 
(Uiy0i;  ■ s u(&|  ready  kiss ; 


The  patter  of  his  little  feet, 

Sweet  frowns,  and  stammered  phrases  sweet 
“And  graver  looks,  serene  and  high, 

A light  of  heaven  in  that  young  eye ; 

All  these  will  haunt  us,  till  the  heart 
Shall  ache  and  ache — and  tears  shaU  start 
“The  little  bow  shall  fall  to  dust 
The  shining  arrows  waste  with  rust ; 

But  he  who  now,  from  sight  of  men, 

We  hide  in  earth,  Bhall  live  again. 

“ Shall  break  these  clouds,  a form  of  Hgtyt, 

With  nobler  mien  and  clearer  sight ; 

And  in  the  eternal  glory  stand. 

With  those  who  wait  at  God’s  right  hand.” 

Who  can  read  this  and  not  say,  with  Bulwer, 
when  speaking  of  the  44  Death  of  the  Young,” 
44 Why  mourn  for  the  young?  Better  that  the 
light  cloud  should  fade  away  in  the  morning’s 
breath  than  travel  through  the  weary  day”,  to  gath- 
er in  darkness  and  in  storm !”  In  the  depth  of 
bereavement  it  may  be  well  to  ponder  and  to  say, 
44  Our  beloved  sleeps : he  has  been  taken  from  the 
evil  to  come.” 


44  Once  there  was  a rich  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try”  (that  is  the  way  in  which  all  old-fashioned 
stories  used  to  begin  when  we  were  a boy,  44  and 
our  old  cap  was  new”) — once  there  was  a rich 
farmer  who  had  four  or  five  orchards  of  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  other  the  like  fruits.  He  had 
taken  up  amateur  farming  after  having  been  a 
44  lamed  man,”  and  a successful,  money-making 
44  lawyer-at-law”  in  the  city.  Now  he  was  of  a 
44  close”  nature,  and  did  impart  but  little  of  his  fruits 
or  his  substance  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the 
region  round  about  him.  lie  would  w alk  about 
with  his  44  men”  in  the  mellow  autumn  time,  pick- 
ing his  luscious  fruits,  but  seldom  would  he  ofter 
any  to  the  hungry  passer-by  who  might  look  long- 
ingly” upon  his  luscious  treasures.  He  w ould  even, 
with  his  jack-knife,  cut  from  a half-decayed  peach, 
or  apple,  or  pear,  or  apricot,  the  diseased  part,  and 
put  them  in  a basket  by  themselves, 44  that  nothing 
might  be  lost.” 

Now”  there  was  a plan  formed  by”  five  or  six  of 
his  neighbors’  sons,  whereby  to  make  him  more 
generous  to  others  of  the  fruitful  bounties  of  Na- 
ture wherewith  he  had  been  blessed. 

This  was  an  appeal  to  his  vanity  of  fast  learn- 
ing. One  afternoon,  while  he  w as  in  his  orchard, 
picking  apples  and  pears,  near  the  roadside,  he  saw 
five  or  six  of  liis  neighbors’  boyrs  approaching  in 
the  main  road.  They'  were  apparently  wrangling 
concerning  some  question  then  at  issue  between 
them. 

44  Well,  let  us  leave  it  to  Mr.  B said  one ; 

44  he  knows,  because  he  has  been  a lawyer ; he  is  a 
learned  man,  and  a man  who  understands  gram- 
mar.” 

44  Agreed !”  said  they  all ; 44  we  will  leave  it  to 
Mr.  B .” 


44  What  is  the  question  in  dispute  ?”  asked  Mr. 

B , as  lie  approached  the  comer  of  the  fence 

which  led  along  the  road. 

44  It  is  this,”  said  the  head  wag  of  the  party : 44 13 
it  proper  to  say* — would  it  be  proper  to  say,  to  us, 
for  example — we  six — would  it  be  proper  for  you, 
supposing  a case,  to  say  to  all  of  us,  4 Will  you 
take  a few  apples  and  pears  ?’  Shouldn’t  the  ques- 
tion, to  be  grammatical,  rather  be,  4 Will  ye  take 
some  pears,  apples,  or  apricots  V As  a grammatic- 
al question,  how  should  you  put  it, 41  r.  B ?” 
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e casi.*,  sui<l  Mr.  13 ^ 44  is  perfectly  sim- 

ple. 1 You ’ is  individual,  4 ye’  includes  many  ; as, 
for  example,  Saint  Paul : ‘Ye  men  and  brethren 
etc.  Oh,  yes,  it’s  a plain  case.  I should,  of  course, 
ask  your  question  in  this  way : 4 Will  ye  take  some 
pears,  apples,  and  apricots,  gentlemen?’  That 
would  be — ” 

But  before  he  could  get  another  word  out,  they 
all  replied: 

44  Certainly,  Mr.  B , certainly,  and  much 

obliged  to  you  besides 44 1 am  very  fond  of  apples 
14 1 aflfcct  no  fruit  so  much  as  a good  pear 44 1 go 
in  for  apricots — the  most  delicious  of  all  fruit  that 
grows  on  a tree !”  And  each  man  jumped  over  the 
fence  and  44  helped  himself,”  having  been  invited 
to  do  so  in  a courteous  and  entirely  grammatical 
way ! 

We  have  been  reminded  of  the  foregoing  by  the 
following  veritable  fact,  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
a place  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  par- 
ticularly; but  the  story  is  true: 

44  A few  nights  back  a party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  laughing  over  the  supposed  awkward- 
ness attending  a declaration  of  love,  when  a gen- 
tleman remarked  that  if  he  ever  offered  himself, 
he  would  do  it  in  a collected  and  business-like 
manner. 

44  4 For  instance,’  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
a beautiful  lady  present,  4 1 would  say : 

44  4 Miss  S — , I have  been  engaged  two  years 
in  looking  for  a wife.  I am  in  the  receipt  of  a 
clear  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  a year  from 
my  present  business,  which  is  daily  on  the  in- 
crease. Of  all  the  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  I 
admire  you  the  most.  Indeed,  to  speak  plainly, 
I love  you,  and  would  most  gladly  make  you  my 
wife !’ 

44  4 You  flatter  me  by  your  preference,’  good- 

humoredly  replied  Miss  S , to  the  surprise  of 

all  present. 

44  4 Not  at  all ; I am  entirely  sincere.’ 

44  4 Then  I refer  you  to  my  father /* 

44  4 Bravo !’  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 

44  4 Well,  I de-c-l-a-r-e !’  exclaimed  the  ladies, 
in  one  united  chorus. 

“The  lady  and  gentleman  were  married  soon 
after.” 

“Wasn’t  that,”  asks  the  narrator,  44 a modest 
way  of  coming  to  the  point,  and  a lady-like  method 
of  taking  a man  at  his  word  ?” 

Well,  as  Charles  Lamb  would  say,  44  It  wasn’t 
any  thing  else.” 

As  you  pass  down  Broadway,  reader,  or  any 
street  in  any  of  our  populous  sea-coast  or  inland 
cities  (for  Broadway  gives  fashionable  laws  to  the 
American  world),  just  see  if  the  following  44  poem” 
from  laughter-moving  Punch,  concerning  44  La- 
dies'  Bonnets''  has  not  some  foundation  for  Its 
good-natured  satire : 

POETICAL  TRIMMING 
FOR  LADIES’  FASHIONABLE  BONNETS. 

Aib — “ The  Blue  Bonnets  are  over  the  Bordei\n 

March,  march,  change  and  variety. 

Fashion  than  one  month  should  never  be  older; 

March,  march,  hang  all  propriety, 

All  the  girls’  bonnets  hang  over  the  shoulder  1 
Never  rheumatics  dread. 

More  and  more  bare  the  head — 

The  danger  is  naught  hut  an  old  woman’s  story ; 

Back  with  your  bonnet  then, 

Fight  tji^jjbnn  hang  o'er  the  shoulder. 


Come  to  the  Park,  when  the  young  bucks  are  gazing. 

Come  where  the  cold  winds  from  all  quarters  blow, 

Come  from  hot  rooms  where  coal-fires  are  blazing. 

Come  with  your  frees  and  heads  in  a glow. 

Natives  astounding, 

Slow  folks  confounding, 

It  makes  the  profile  come  out  much  the  bolder ; 

England  shall  many  a day 
Talk  of  the  stupid  way 

Girls  wore  their  bonnets  once  over  the  riioulder. 

It  requires  some  little  ingenuity  to  make  a fa- 
vor received  appear  to  be  a favor  rendered . Here 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  thing  can  be 
accomplished : 

44  Mrs.  Hopkins,  my  father  wants  to  know  if 
you  want  him  to  lend  himself  to  your  ax  for  a 
little  while  ? He  always  says  he  had  rather  lend 
than  borrow.” 

One  44  among  ” the  greatest  bores  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  a great  city,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  Baltimore,  for  example,  is  your  keen  barber , 
who,  with  “ejaculation  in  his  eyes,”  the  moment 
you  enter  his  shop  to  enjoy  a hasty  shave,  prepares 
to  make  a 44  customer”  of  you  in  more  shapes  than 
one.  It  is  very  rarely  that  these  tonsorial  Jeremy 
Diddlers  get  44  come  over”  more  triumphantly  than 
was  the  subject  of  the  following  sketch— in  itself  a 
double  satire,  in  manner  and  in  theme : 

ACT  FIRST. 

Scene:  a Metropolitan  Barber’s  Shop. 

Dramatis  Persona : Oily,  Jones. 

Oily.  Take  a scat,  Sir ; pray  take  a seat. 

[OlLY  puts  a chair  for  J ON  Rs,  who  sits.  During  the 
following  dialogue  Oily  continues  cutting  Jones’s 
hairj] 

Oily.  We  have  had  much  wet,  Sir. 

Jones.  Very' much. 

Oily.  And  yet  October’s  early  days  were 
fine. 

Jones.  They  were. 

Oily.  I hoped  fair  weather  might  have  lasted 
us  until  the  end. 

Jones.  At  one  time,  so  did  /. 

Oily.  But  we  have  had  it  very  wet. 

Jones.  We  have. 

[A  pause  of  some  minutes. 

Oily.  I know  not,  Sir,  who  cut  your  hair  last 
time ; 

But  this  I say,  Sir,  it  was  badly  cut 
No  doubt  ’twas  in  the  country  ? 

Jones.  No — in  town. 

Oily.  Indeed ! I should  have  fancied  other- 
wise. 

Jones.  ’Twas  cut  in  town  — and  in  this  very 
room. 

Oily.  Amazement!  But  I now  remember 
well : 

We  had  an  awkward  new  provincial  hand, 

A fellow  from  the  country : Sir,  he  did 
More  damage  to  my  business  in  a week 
Than  all  my  skill  can  in  a year  repair. 

He  must  have  cut  vour  hair. 

Jones  (looking  scrutinizingly  at  his  interlocutor). 

No;  ’twas yourself. 

Oily.  Myself  [-—impossible ! You  must  mis- 
take. 

Jones.  I don't  mistakes  Htcas  you  that  cut  my 
hair. 

[A  long  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the  more  frequent 
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Oily.  Your  hair  is  very  dry,  Sir. 

Jones.  Ah ! — indeed  ! 

Oily.  Yes — very  dry.  Our  w Vegetable  Extract” 
moistens  hair. 

Jones.  I like  it  dry'. 

Oily.  But,  Sir,  the  hair  when  dry,  turns 
quickly  gray . 

Jones.  That  color  I prefer. 

Oily.  But  hair,  when  gray,  will  rapidly  fall 
off, 

And  baldness  will  ensue. 

Jones.  I would  be  bold. 

Oily.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  say  you’d  like  a 
wig: 

We’ve  wigs  so  natural  they  can’t  be  told 
From  real  hair. 

Jones.  Deception  I detest. 

[ Another  pause  ensues , during  which  OlLT  blows 
down  Jones’s  neck , and  relieves  him  from  a linen 
wrapper , in  which  he  has  been  enveloped  during 
the  process  of  hair-cutting.  ] 

Oily.  We’ve  brushes,  soaps,  and  scents  of 
every  kind. 

Jones.  I see  you  have.  (Pays  a sixpence .)  I 
think  you’ll  find  that  right. 

Oily.  Is  there  nothing  I can  show  you,  Sir. 
Jones.  No,  nothing.  Y'es — there  may  be 

something,  too 
That  you  may  show  me. 

Oily.  Name  it,  Sir. 

Jones.  The  door.  [Exit  Jones. 

Oily  (To  his  man).  That’s  a rare  customer,  at 
any  rate. 

Had  I cut  him  as  short  as  he  cut  me, 

How  little  hair  upon  his  head  would  be ! 

But  if  kind  friends  will  all  our  pains  requite, 
We’ll  hope  for  better  luck  another  night. 

[Shop-bell  rings,  and  curtain  falls. 


A correspondent  who  formally  consulted  the 
London  Family  Gazette  about  a young  lady  with  a 
wooden  leg,  has  recently  brought  the  matter  to  a 
crisis  by  marrying  her.  After  a month’s  experi- 
ence he  says : 

44  I am  happy  to  say  a wooden  leg  is  no  bad  bar- 
gain. I married  Jessie  about  a month  ago.  She 
refused  to  give  up  the  wooden  leg  for  a cork  one, 
as  she  said  she  4 detested  false  appearances.’  She 
is  always  at  home,  except  when  she  goes  out  with 
myself;  she  never  flirts  with  other  men ; she  never 
dances  at  a party ; she  only  requires  one  boot  and 
one  shoe,  and  these  serve  her  a long  time,  as  she 
does  not  w alk  much,  and  yet  she  is  not  unpleasant 
to  talk  with.  She  differs  very  little  from  other 
young  women. 

14  The  only  expense  of  the  wooden  leg  is  the  oc- 
casional breaking  of  a strap,  which  is  easily  repair- 
ed, and  the  supplying  of  a little  gutta  percha  for  the 
end  of  it,  to  prevent  noise  in  walking.  Balancing 
profit  against  loss,  a lady  with  a wooden  leg  is 
rather  profitable,  not  to  speak  of  benefits.  I find 
in  Jessie  all  that  a husband  could  desire.” 

There,  now,  is  a true  philosopher ; and  he  talks, 
moreover,  like  a roan  who  is  calculated  to  make 
Jessie  a tender  and  non-exacting  husband. 

There  are  ludicrous  climaxes  oftentimes  in  the 
oratory  of  the  pulpit — oftener  in  political  speeches 
— but  oftenest,  perhaps,  in  the  sublime  attempts 
of  pettifoggers  at  the  bar.  One  of  these  latter,  in 
a small  town  in  Kentucky,  pleading  the  cause  of  a 
eHeqt  y’fio  hatl  b|  :<  li  accused  of  stealing  a small 


quantity  of  cotton  yarn,  argued  against  the  prob- 
ability of  such  a transaction — the  probability,  rath- 
er, of  their  being  an y motive  for  such  an  act,  in  the 
following  forcible  and  highly  grammatical  style  : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Jury!  you  have  heard  the 
argument,  you  have  listened  patiently,  and  I have 
seen  that  your  ears  w'as  open  to  conwiction.  And 
now,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I ask  you,  du  you 
suppose  that  in  the  plentiful  State  of  Kentucky,’ 
where  the  land  are  plenty,  and  the  sile  am  rich, 
that  my  client  broke  into  Mr.  Bow  ding’s  store,  and 
stole  three  hanks  of  cotting  yam?  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  I ’magine  not ! I s’pose  he  didn’t!” 

And  the  jury  agreed  with  the  eloquent  counsel, 
at  least  in  part ; for  after  they  had  made  a joint- 
stock  company  of  their  wisdom,  they  brought  in 
this  verdict,  influenced  by  some  personal  dislike  : 

44  Not  guilty , if  he’ll  leave  the  State  !” 

The  man  who  “does  good  by  stealth,  and 
blushes  to  find  it  fame ,”  is  an  exemplar  of  a true 
man.  Franklin,  with  his  noble  common  sense,  has 
a thought  somewhat  kindred  with  this  in  one  of  the 
little  couplets  that  are  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  his  44  Poor  Richard's  Almanac .”  It  is  this : 

“ When  befriended,  remember  It ; 

When  you  befriend,  forget  it.” 

44  He  has  canceled  all  gratitude,”  said  one  who 
had  accepted  an  offered  sendee  from  another,  44  by 
parading  it  before  mutual  friends  as  an  act  of  af- 
fection.” Affection ! affectation , rather ! The  lan- 
guage of  affection,  like  that  of  love,  is  44  always  shy 
and  silent,”  as  Irving  beautifully  expresses  it. 
Who  does  not  remember  Charles  Lamb  taking  out 
of  his  waistcoat-pocket  a fifty-pound  note,  and  pre- 
senting it  to  a friend — a worthy,  honorable  friend — 
whom  he  knew  to  be  in  need  of  it,  but  who  would 
never  have  asked  him  for  it,  saying:  “Take  this, 
B— , and  use  it : / don’t  want  it,  and  am  contin- 
ually afraid  that  I shall  lose  it.  It  is  half  worn 
out  now . It  will  be  all  gone  soon  if  I keep  it,  and 
I know  it  will  be  safe  in  your  bands.  Take  it, 
B-  and  don’t  give  me  pain  by  refusing  it !” 


Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  44  The  Baby ” 
lines,  so  quaintly  beautiful  in  our  August  number, 
beginning : 

41  Nao  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  tae, 

Nae  stocking  on  her  feet” 

They  were  written  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eames  Rankin, 
of  Potsdam,  New  York,  who  now  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  full  of  feeling,  and  true  to  na- 
ture: 


44  Oh ! tripping  through  the  busy  street, 
And  p&tt’ring  like  the  rain, 

I hear  the  noise  of  children's  feet. 

In  morning  aprons  trim  and  neat. 

And  bound  for  school  again. 

Such  packages  of  neatness  now. 

Done  up  and  sent  with  care  1 
They  loiter  onward  anyhow. 

Then  scamper  from  some  vagrant  cow, 
That  turns  up  unaware. 

44 1 seat  me  in  my  study  door, 

Before  the  clock  strikes  nine ; 

I watch  again  at  half  past  four, 

When  all  at  once  they  homeward  pour 
In  noisy,  straggling  line. 


44 1 stray  from  town  on  holidays, 

To  meet  the  groups  so  fair, 

Returning  from  their  woodland  plays 
With  heads  arrayed  in  comic  ways. 

And  droll,  fantastic  air. 
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“I  never  see  them  hut  my  heart 
Is  full  of  love  for  life ; 

And  moisture  in  my  eyes  will  start. 
In  spite  of  a half  Stoic  art. 

And  an  unmanly  strife. 

“Angels  sow  blessings  in  their  eyes, 
And  kiss  their  golden  hair ; 

And  how  would  they  the  lesson  prize 
If  world-worn  souls  were  only  wise, 
To  read  what’s  written  there.” 


Very  different  in  style  is  the  following,  which 
our  correspondent  himself  is  bold  enough  to  call 
“ inspihered  lynz.” 

TO  THE  MUNE. 

“ How  hcwtiful  is  this  ere  nite, 

IIow  brito  the  starz  da  shine. 

All  nater  slepes  in  trankilnlss 
But  this  loan  hart  of  mine. 

“ Our  dog  has  kwit  n-barkin'  now 
Att  tellers  passin’  bi, 

Hezc  gaziu’  at  the  far  of  mune 
"With  cam  and  plassid  L 

|“Wen  vuin  the,  thou  pail  face  thing, 

A hanging  in  the  skizc. 

Upward  on  wild  untraniled  wing 
Mi  tliauts  cuts  dust  and  fiize, 

“O  kud  I kwit  this  klod  ofkla. 

And  soro  abuv  the  croud, 

Idc  baith  mi  sole  in  heggstasy 
Iu  yonder  fleasy  cloud. 

“How  kan  the  poits  hibora  solo 
Mix  with  erth’s  vulgar  cru  f 
Wud  it  not  rather  fli  awa 
And  hyde  from  mortal  vu. 

“Ah  yes ! had  I a pare  of  wings 
To  go  to  yonder  mune, 

I gess  idc  jest  as  soon  sta  thar 
From  now  until  nex  June. 

“ And  thar  a-roving  up  and  down 
Thru  purty  fiowrs  idc  go, 

Or  listen  to  the  tinklin'  rills 
Wot  frum  the  mountings  flo.” 

The  44  poit”  pursues  the  theme  for  some  distance 
beyond  this  point,  hut  he  has  already  outstripped 
liis  readers  as  well  as  himself,  and  we  think  it  safer 
to  take  him  down. 

The  44  Hard  Shell  Baptists”  are  a well-known  j 
sect  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  They  aro  not 
related,  that  we  know  of,  to  the  Hard  Shell  Demo- 
crats in  this  State,  though  their  christen  name  is 
the  same.  They  go  dead  against  all  Bible,  temper- 
ance, and  education  societies ; hate  missions  to  the 
heathen,  and  all  modern  schemes  for  converting 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Of  course  they  are  opposed 
to  learning,  and  speak  os  they  are  suddenly  moved. 
A Georgia  correspondent  writes  to  the  Drawer, 
and  relates  the  following  of  one  of  their  preach- 
ers : 

44  Two  of  them  were  in  the  same  pulpit  togeth- 
er. While  one  was  preaching  he  happened  to  say, 

4 When  Abraham  built  the  ark.* 

44  The  one  behind  him  strove  to  correct  his  blun- 
der by  saying  out  loud,  4 Abraham  warn't  thar .’ 

44  But  the  speaker  pushed  on,  heedless  of  the  in- 
terruption, and  only  took  occasion  shortly  to  re- 
peat, still  more  decidedly,  4 1 say,  when  Abraham 
built  the  ark.’ 

44  And  I say,’  cried  out  the  other, 4 Abraham  warn't 
thar .* 

14  The  Jlvd  Shell  was  too  hard  to  be  beaten  down 
in  this  at  drh  s(nLg  the  people,  exclaimed, 


with  great  indignation, 4 1 say  Abraham  was  thar , 
or  thar  abouts  !’  ” 

To  the  same  Southern  correspondent  we  are  in- 
debted for  another  reading  of  a passage  which  has 
been  variously  construed.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  our  July  number  we  told  the  story  of  the 
preacher  who  understood  the  passage,  as  he  heard 
it  read,  44  Now  these  eight  did  Milcah  bear,”  to 
mean,  44  Now  these  eight  did  milk  a bear.”  Our 
friend  says : 

44  This  brought  to  mind  the  story  of  a good  old 
dame  who  was  plying  her  distaff,  and  listening 
devoutly  to  her  daughter  reading  the  Bible  at  her 
side.  She  was  reading  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
being  not  yet  perfect  in  the  art,  she  would  now 
and  then  miscall  a word.  So  it  chanced  that  she 
read,  stammeringly,  these  words : 4 Now  these 
eight  did  Milcah  bore — * 

44  4 What,  what’s  that?’  said  the  old  lady,  4 read 
that  again.’ 

“The  good  daughter  complied,  and,  looking 
more  carefully,  read,  ‘did  Milcah  bear.’ 

44  4 Ah,  that  will  do,’  said  the  old  mother,  4 they 
might  milk  a bear,  but  to  milk  a boar,  ray  daugh- 
ter, is  impossible.’  ” 


My  friend  Richards,  says  an  Eastern  correspond- 
ent, was  an  inveterate  chcwer  of  tobacco.  To  break 
himself  of  the  habit,  he  took  up  another,  which  was 
that  of  making  a pledge  about  once  a month  that 
he  would  never  chew  another  piece.  He  broke  his 
pledge  just  as  often  as  he  made  it.  The  last  time 
I had  seen  him  he  told  me  he  had  broken  off  for 
good,  but  now,  os  I met  him,  he  was  taking  another 
chew. 

44  Why,  Richards,”  says  I,  “ You  told  me  you 
had  given  up  that  habit,  but  I see  you  are  at  it 
again.” 

44  Yes,”  he  replied,  “ I have  gone  to  chewing  and 
left  off  lying”  

The  fondness  of  the  Scotch  for  metaphysics  was 
never  more  happily  hit  than  by  the  story  Sydney 
Smith  tells  of  his  hearing  a young  lady  at  a ball, 
in  the  midst  of  a momentary  lull  in  the  music,  say- 
ing to  her  gallant,  “ That  may  be  true,  my  lord,  of 
love  in  the  aibstract — ” And  here  the  fiddling  began 
again,  and  he  heard  no  more. 

The  kissing  stories,  of  which  we  have  recently 
given  several,  seem  to  beget  more.  A gentleman 
in  Richmond,  Virginia,  writes  to  us  that  in  the 
beautiful  village  of  Lexington,  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  a young  gent  having  devoted  himself  to 
the  special  entertainment  of  a company  of  pretty 
girls  for  a whole  evening,  demanded  payment  in 
kisses,  when  one  of  them  instantly  replied : 44  Cer- 
tainly, Sir,  present  your  bill!” 

It  may  not  bo  known  to  all  our  readers  that  in 
preparing  and  packing  fruit  for  market  the  practice 
of  44  deaconing,”  as  it  is  called,  is  very  extensively 
followed.  Indeed,  some  may  never  have  heard  that 
the  practice  of  topping  off  a barrel  of  apples  with  the 
best  is  known  by  the  name  of  44  deaconing,”  prob- 
ably from  some  one  holding  this  office  having  been 
distinguished  for  his  frequent  adoption  of  the  plan 
to  put  a good  show  on  his  fruit.  A Boston  friend 
writes  to  us  of  a farmer  down  East  who  sold  a bar- 
rel of  apples  to  his  miuister,  at  the  same  time  re- 
minding him  that  they  were  the  choicest  apples 
that  had  been  raised  in  the  town.  In  due  time 
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the  barrel  was  opened,  and  found  to  contain  a very 
inferior  quality,  whereupon  the  minister,  feeling 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  made  complaint  to 
the  fanner,  who  very  coolly  made  answer:  “ Why, 
parson,  I rather  guess  you  must  have  opened  the 
barrel  at  the  wrong  end  !” 

The  only  change  it  was  known  to  produce  in  the 
fanner’s  practice  was  to  make  him  careful  after- 
ward to  “ deacon”  both  ends. 


“Just  a year  ago,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  November 
Number  of  Harper , 1854,”  writes  a gentleman  whose 
wishes  we  are  pleased  to  gratify,  “ was  exhibited 
what  purports  to  be  an  inscription  from  a tomb- 
stone in  the  churchyard  of  Old  Trinity  on  Broad- 
way. The  copy  is  not  correct,  and  I send  you 
herewith  a perfect  record,  which  I made  in  1847, 
from  the  stone  itself,  marking  the  remains  of  my 
great-gran  dsirc. 

Sidney  Brees  June  9. 1767 

MADS  DY  HIMSELF. 

Ha,  Sidney,  Sidney 
Lyest  thou  here 
I here  lyo 
Till  time  is  flown 
To  its  Extremity 

“ This  Sidney  Breeze  was  a Welsh  gentleman, 
distantly  related  to  the  Watkins  Williams  Wynn 
family,  the  present  head  of  it  being  a very  wealthy 
baronet  of  Wales.  In  political  sentiment  this  Sid- 
ney wras  what  Tvas  called  in  his  day  a Jacobite, 
that  is,  an  adherent  of  the  Stuart  family,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  in  1745,  was  about  mount- 
ing his  horse  to  join  the  Pretender’s  army,  when 
he  heard  of  his  defeat  by  the  royal  army,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Some  years  after  this  event 
he  received  from  Government  the  appointment  of 
purser  of  a man-of-war,  and  in  that  capacity  con- 
tinued for  a number  of  years,  but  disliking  the 
service,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  navy, 
and  emigrated  to  the  city  where  his  remains  now 
rest.  He  settled  in  New  York  about  175G,  mar- 
ried Miss  Elizabeth  Pinkerman,  and  opened  a large 
fancy  store,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  opened  in  this 
city.  He  wras  a remarkably  handsome  man,  of 
great  humor,  somewhat  eccentric,  as  his  epitaph, 
“ made  by  himself,”  clearly  show's,  gave  good  din- 
ners, sang  a good  song,  and  was,  in  the  largest 
sense,  a bon  vivant.  Commodore  Breeze,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  Sidney  Breeze,  late 
United  States  Senator,  are  his  great-grandsons, 
and  so  is  (he  distinguished  S.  F.  Breeze  Morse, 
who  invented  the. means  by  which  to 

1 Speed  the  soft  intercourse  of  soul  with  soul. 

And  waft  a sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.*  ** 


“ Colonel  W is  a fine-looking  man,”  said 

Jenkins. 

“Yes,”  said  Noggins,  “I  was  taken  for  him, 
once.” 

“ You ! why  you  are  as  ugly  as  a stump  fence !” 

“ I can’t  help  that ; I was  taken  for  him.  I en- 
dorsed his  note,  and  was  taken  for  him  by  the 
sheriff.”  \ 


In  the  West  of  England,  at  a little  village  church, 
where  they  are  much  more  given  to  paying  court 
to  the  rich  and  great  than  we  are  in  this  coun- 
try, the  service  was  never  commenced  until  the 
“ Squill”  had  taken  his  seat.  It  happened,  how1- 
Di  oyer, (one  £i|ndi£^]l^>summer,  that  the  rector  be- 

ing aOseilf^a  neigftfjbnng  clergyman,  but  a stranger 


to  the  custom  of  the  place,  was  doing  duty,  and  the 
Squire  was  late.  The  clergyman  rose  and  com- 
menced the  service,  reading  as  usual  the  selection 
beginning, 

“ When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away — ” 

“ Stop,  8 top,  Sir !”  cried  out  the  clerk;  “please, 
stop,  Sir,  he's  not  come  yet .” 

The  Squire  was  told  of  it  before  he  left  the 
church  that  day,  and  taking  the  clergyman  home 
with  him  to  dinner,  promised  to  be  more  punctual 
hereafter. 


The  making  of  anagrams  has  been  the  pastime 
of  not  a few  of  the  profoundest  minds.  To  take 
one  word,  and  by  transposing  all  the  letters  to 
bring  out  one  or  more  complete  words,  is  an  exer- 
cise requiring  no  little  ingenuity.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  is  that  which  finds  the  phrase,  Honor  est  a 
NUo , or  “ Honor  is  from  the  Nile,”  in  the  name 
of  its  hero,  Horatio  Nelson.  Here  are  a few 
others: 

Astronomers — Moon  starers. 

Democrat! cal — Comical  trade. 

Gallantries — All  great  sin. 

Lawyers — Sly  wares. 

Misanthrope — Spore  him  not 

Monarch — March  on. 

Old  England— Golden  land. 

Punishment — Nine  thumps. 

Presbyterian — Best  in  prayer. 

Penitentiary — Nay  I repent  it 

Radical  reform — Rare  mad  frolic. 

Revolution — To  love  ruin. 

Telegraphs — Great  helps. 

Some  persons  have  found  signs  and  wonders  in 
these  transmogrifications,  and  have  built  prophecy 
on  them,  but  they  have  a poor  basis. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  for- 
eigners in  this  country  boasting  of  the  vastly  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  things  they  used  to  have  in  that 
blessed  land  they  came  from ; but  the  truth  comes 
out  very  neatly  in  this  conversation  we  overheard 
in  market  the  other  day : 

An  Irishman  asks  a Long  Island  woman  the 
price  of  a pair  of  fowls,  and  is  told, 

“A  dollar.” 

“And  a dollar  is  it,  my  darlint;  why,  in  my 
country  you  might  buy  them  for  sixpence  apiece.” 

“ And  why  didn’t  you  stay  in  that  blessed  cheap 
country  ?” 

“ Och,  faith,  and  there  was  no  sixpence  tliere}  to 
be  sure !” 


Little  children  are  as  apt  to  tell  big  stories 
that  will  not  stand  close  examination  as  older 
people  are.  Witness  the  little  fellow  who  came 
running  in  from  the  barn,  and  cried  out, 

“ Oh  ! m&,  I seen  a live  mouse,  I did !” 

“ You  did  ?”  inquires  the  mother,  with  a search- 
ing look. 

“ No,  roa,  I didn’t  just  seen  him,  but  I heard 
him  squeak  a little.” 

Another  of  the  same  size  got  his  facts  rather 
mixed  up,  when  he  came  home  and  began  : 

“ Oh ! pa,  I have  just  seen  one  of  the  worsest 
dog  fights  as  was  ever  seen  or  hearn  tell  of  in  the 
world !” 

“ Well,  my  boy,  how  was  it  ?” 

“ Why,  there  was  one  great,  big  black  dog,  with 
white  ears  and  a brass  collar,  and  one  little  black 
and  green  dog,  what  hadn’t  no  men  with  him,  and 
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44  Come,  come,  Simon,  don't  talk  so  fast ; yon 
get  every  thing  mixed  up ; stop  and  get  breath  a 
moment." 

M Well,  I was  going  to  tell  you  how  one  dog 
with  the  white  ears  got  on  one  side  of  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  other  meeting-house  with  the  yel- 
low dog ; no,  no,  I mean,  one  meeting-house  with 
the  yellow,  green  ears,  got  on  one  side  of  the  dog, 
and  the  other,  he — no,  no,  the  white  dog  with  the 
yellow  ear,  ho  gave  a yelp  at  the  meeting-house, 
and  the  dog — oh ! dad,  I give  up.  I don't  believe 
there  was  any  dog  at  all !" 


Wit  is  only  the  foam  on  the  surface  of  the  soul : 
wisdom  is  in  the  depth  below.  Wit  does  very 
well  to  amuse,  to  sharpen,  to  season,  but  the  real 
strength  and  substance  of  life  must  be  found  in 
something  else.  There  is  a “ time  to  laugh  but 
there  are  more  times  to  be  sober,  thoughtful,  seri- 
ous, and  he  is  a fool,  not  a wit,  who  is  always  on  a 
grin.  Sydney  Smith  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his 
age,  but  he  was  greater  in  sober  earnestness,  in 
the  purity  of  his  conversation,  the  generosity  of 
his  nature,  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duty  as  a 
parent  and  a pastor,  than  when  he  set  a table  in  a 
roar.  The  public  estimate  of  him  is  now  changed, 
since  his  life  and  letters  are  published,  and  the 
world  comes  to  know  that  his  wii  was  but  the  efflor- 
escence of  his  character.  When  that  was  blown 
away,  the  rich  fruit  remained : dusters  of  truth, 
charity,  sense,  and  love. 

Apropos  to  this  homily,  who  would  have  thought 
of  Sydney  Smith’s  cutting  the  following  receipt  out 
of  a newspaper,  and  preserving  it  for  his  own  as- 
sistance : 

4 4 Receipt  for  making  every  day  happy . — When  you 
rise  in  the  morning,  form  a resolution  to  make  the 
day  a happy  one  to  a fellow-creature.  It  is  easily 
done  : a left-off  garment  to  the  man  who  needs  it, 
a kind  word  to  the  sorrowful,  an  encouraging  ex- 
pression to  the  striving ; trifles  in  themselves  light 
as  air  will  do  it,  at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  if  you  are  young,  depend  upon  it  it  will  tell 
when  you  are  old ; and  if  you  are  old,  rest  assured  it 
will  send  you  gently  and  happily  down  the  stream 
of  time  to  eternity.  By  the  most  simple  arithmetic- 
al sum,  look  at  the  result : you  send  one  person, 
only  one,  happily  through  the  day ; that  is  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  course  of  the  year; 
and  supposing  you  live  forty  years  only  after  you 
commence  that  course  of  medicine,  you  have  made 
14,600  beings  happy,  at  all  events,  for  a time.” 

Now,  worthy  reader,  is  this  not  simple  ? It  is  too 
short  for  a sermon,  too  homely  for  ethics,  and  too 
easily  accomplished,  for  you  to  say,  44 1 would  if  I 
could.” 


The  art  of  dunning  is  not  reckoned  among  the 
fine  or  polite  arts.  Indeed,  there  are  no  rules  on 
the  subject,  as  each  case  must  be  tried  by  itself, 
the  success  of  various  expedients  being  very  much 
44  as  yoa  light  upon  chaps.”  At  times,  a lucky  ac- 
cident brings  the  money  out  of  a slow  debtor,  after 
the  manner  following : One  of  our  merchants, 
nervous  and  irritable,  received  a letter  from  a cus- 
tomer in  the  country  begging  for  more  time.  Turn- 
ing to  one  of  his  counting-room  clerks,  he  says, 

44  Write  to  this  man  immediately.” 

“ Yes,  Sir;  what  shall  I say  ?” 

The  merchant  was  pacing  the  office,  and  repeat- 


ed the  order^  ‘‘.Writ 

0\% 


at  once.” 
you  wish  me  to  say  ?” 


The  merchant  was  impatient,  and  broke  out, 

“ Something  or  nothing,  and  that  very  quick.” 

The  clerk  waited  for  no  further  orders,  but  con- 
sulting his  own  judgment,  wrote  and  dispatched 
the  letter.  By  the  return  of  mail  came  a letter 
from  the  delinquent  customer,  inclosing  the  money 
in  full  of  the  account.  The  merchant's  eye  glis- 
tened when  he  opened  it,  and  hastening  to  his  desk, 
said  to  the  clerk  : 

“ What  sort  of  a letter  did  you  write  to  this 
man  ? Here  is  the  money  in  full.” 

“ I wrote  just  what  you  told  me  to,  Sir.  The 
letter  is  copied  into  the  book.” 

The  letter-book  was  consulted,  and  there  it  stood, 
short  and  sweet,  and  right  to  the  point : 

44  Dear  Sir, — Something  or  nothing,  and  that 
very  quick.  Yours,  etc.,  ” 

And  this  letter  brought  the  money,  when  a more 
elaborate  dun  would  have  failed  of  the  happy 
effect. 


As  a warning  to  sanguine  authors,  the  story  can 
not  be  told  too  often  of  the  worthy  but  verdant 
parson  in  the  North  of  England,  who  was  greatly 
elated  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  one  of  his  ser- 
mons by  the  delighted  people,  and  he  resolved  to 
print  it.  Posting  to  London  he  sought  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Bowyer,  at  that  time  an  eminent  publisher, 
who  kindly  undertook  to  bring  out  the  pamphlet, 
and  desired  to  know  how  many  copies  should  be 
printed.  The  clergyman  replied  “Why,  Sir,  I 
have  calculated  as  there  are  at  least  25,000  parishes 
in  England,  and  each  parish  will  certainly  wish 
one  copy,  and  many  of  them  more,  that  35.000 
would  answer  for  the  first  edition.” 

The  arrangement  being  made  he  returned  home, 
and  with  great  impatience  waited  two  months,  and 
then  wrote  to  his  publisher  for  a statement  of  his 
account.  Judge  of  his  astonishment,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  account  charging  him  for  paper  and 
printing  35,000  copies  of  a sermon,  X785  5j?.  6J., 
and  giving  him  credit  for  17  copies  sold,  XI  5*.  6 d., 
leaving  the  poor  parson  in  debt  to  his  publisher 
X784.  This  was  a sum  so  far  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  his  ever  paying,  that  he  saw  utter  ruin  star- 
ing him  in  the  face,  and  his  own  vanity  and  folly 
in  supposing  that  every  body  would  want  to  buy 
and  read  a sermon  that  had  pleased  the  few  good- 
natured  people  in  his  own  parish.  After  spend- 
ing a sleepless  night,  and  another  anxious  day, 
he  was  relieved  by  receiving  with  the  next  mail 
the  following  letter  from  the  judicious  Mr.  Bow- 
yer: 

44  Reverend  Sir — I begyour  pardon  for  innocent- 
ly amusing  myself  at  your  expense,  but  you  need  no/ 
give  yourself  uneasiness.  I knew'  better  than  yot, 
could  do  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  single  sermons, 
and  accordingly  printed  but  fifty  copies,  to  which 
you  are  heartily  welcome  in  return  for  the  liberty 
I have  taken  with  you.” 


That  wa3  a very  prettily  turned  speech  which 
Lady  Lucan  made  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  wife  of  the 
great  wit,  who  was  at  that  time  all  the  rage : “ You 
must  be  a very  happy  woman,  madam,  who  have 
the  felicity  of  pleasing  the  man  who  pleases  all  the 
world.” 

When  compliments  give  so  much  pleasure,  it  is 
strange  that  good  people  are  so  chary  of  them. 

Flattery  is  foolish  and  wicked,  but  praise,  when 
deserved,  is  due,  and  ought  to  be  paid,  like  any 
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“ As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet. 

So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set, 

Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offense  Is  seen, 

Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen. 

The  fame  mon  give  is  for  the  joy  they  find ; 

Dull  is  the  jester,  when  the  joke's  unkind.** 

So  true  is  this,  that  even  the  fame  and  genius  of 
Madame  de  Stael  can  not  shield  her  from  censure 
when  she  made  such  a savage  reply  to  a beautiful 
compliment  paid  to  her  and  her  friend  by  M.  La- 
landc.  He  was^dining  at  the  banker’s,  M.  Recamier, 
and  was  seated  at  table  between  Madame  Recamier 
and  Madame  dc  Stael.  Wishing  to  say  something 
agreeable  to  the  ladies,  the  astronomer  remarked : 

u How  happy  I am  to  be  thus  placed  between 
genius  and  beauty !” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  sarcastically  replied  Madame 
de  Stael,  “and  without  possessing  either.’* 

None  but  a sour-hearted  woman  could  have  said 
that,  especially  in  reply  to  so  handsome  a remark. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  instances,  lately,  of 
gipsies  doing  their  dupes  out  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  we  have  little  or  no  compassion  for  a full-grown 
man  who  will  allow  himself  to  be  tricked  out  of 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  by  an  old  woman  who 
pretends  to  be  able  to  double  it  for  him  in  a month 
while  it  is  kept  locked  up  in  a 1k>x.  But  we  have 
heard  of  a cute  trick  by  one  of  these  wandering  wo- 
men, that  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  A number  of 
young  ladies  were  out  walking  in  the  country,  and 
met  a gipsy  woman  who  offered,  for  half  a dollar 
apiece,  to  show  them  their  future  husband’s  faces 
in  a pool  of  water  that  was  near.  In  their  frolic 
they  agreed  to  it,  and  paid  her  the  money,  the  more 
readily  as  she  promised  to  refund  it  if  she  did  not 
fulfill  her  engagement.  The  girls  were  led  to  the 
water,  each  anxious  to  get  ft  sight  of  her  intended, 
but  instead  of  the  form  and  face  they  expected, 
they  saw  only  their  own  rosy  checks  and  laughing 
eyes  below. 

“ Surely  you  are  mistaken,  woman,**  said  one  of 
them,  44  we  sec  nothing  but  our  own  faces  in  the 
water.’* 

“Very  true,  Miss,”  replied  the  gipsy,  “but  will 
not  these  be  your  husband’s  faces  when  you  are 
married  ?” 

There  was  no  disputing  this,  and  the  girls  saw 
they  were  neatly  taken  in,  promised  each  other  not 
to  tell  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  had  laugh- 
ed over  the  joke  in  half  a dozen  gay  circles,  where 
they  heard  only  this  remark,  “ Good  enough  for  you 
— served  you  right." 

Oh  ! what  an  awful  time  there  would  be  if  the 
law  which  was  promulgated  in  1709,  in  the  Old 
Country,  should  be  revived  and  enforced  in  our 
own  blessed  land.  It  was  enacted  in  the  words 
following,  namely,  to  wit,  etc. : 

“ Whereas  several  idle,  gossiping  women,  make 
it  there  business  to  go  from  house  to  house  about 
this  island,  inventing  and  spreading  false  and  scan- 
dalous reports  of  the  good  people  thereof,  and  there- 
by sow  discord  and  debate  among  neighbors,  and 
often  between  men  and  their  wives,  to  the  great 
grief  and  trouble  of  all  good  and  quiet  people,  and 
to  the  utter  extinguishing  of  all  friendship,  amity, 
and  good  neighborhood ; for  the  punishment  and 
suppression  whereof,  and  to  the  intent  that  all 
strife  may  be  ended,  charity  revived,  and  friend- 
ship /Sfiftinncd.  w^Tdo  order,  that  if  any  women, 
froml^icferili  thAialLbe  convicted  of  tale-bearing, 


mischief-making,  scolding,  or  any  other  notorious 
vices,  they  shall  be  punished  by  ducking  or  whip- 
ping, or  such  other  punishment  as  their  crimes  or 
transgressions  shall  deserve,  or  the  governor  or 
council  shall  think  fit.” 

It  is  said  that  as  an  offset  to  the  woman’s  rights 
movement,  a secret  society  has  been  formed,  com- 
posed mainly  of  hen-pecked  husbands  and  their 
friends,  with  the  purpose  in  view  of  reviving  this 
law,  and  enforcing  its  penalties.  We  shall  see. 

Tennyson’s  last,  his  44  Maud,”  has  puzzled  all 
the  critics.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  some  ingen- 
ious scholar  to  translate  it,  so  that  the  beauties  of 
the  Poet  Laureate’s  latest  and  best  may  not  be  al- 
together lost  But  if  44  Maud”  is  incomprehensible, 
there  are  not  a few  young  people  who  will  under- 
stand the  following  description  of  a lover’s  kiss.  It 
is  from  Tennyson’s  44  Fatima 

“ Last  night  when  some  one  spoke  his  name. 

From  my  swift  blood,  that  went  and  came, 

A thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  shivered  in  my  narrow  frame : 

Oh  love,  Oh  fire ! Ones  he  drew , 
ffilA  one  long  kins  mg  whole  soul  through 
My  lips , as  sunlight  drinketh  dew.** 

Of  all  the  telegraphic  absurdities  we  have  met 
with  none  more  amusing  than  that  of  the  man  in 
the  South  of  France,  who  received  a letter  from  his 
son  in  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  begging  his  fa- 
ther to  send  him  a pair  of  new  shoes,  and  a five 
franc  piece.  The  old  man  w*as  very  willing  to 
comply  with  his  request,  but  having  no  readier 
means  of  forwarding  the  articles  than  the  telegraph 
which  passed  within  half  a mile  of  his  house,  he 
procured  the  shoes,  and  hung  them  on  the  wire, 
with  the  money  inside.  A laborer  returning  home- 
ward, seeing  the  shoes  dangling  to  the  wires,  took 
them  down,  and  finding  they  fitted#  him,  carried 
them  off,  leaving  his  old  ones  in  their  place.  In 
the  evening  the  farmer  came  out  to  see  how*  the 
wires  had  performed  their  work,  and  was  delight- 
ed at  the  result:  “My  poor  boy,”  said  he,  “has 
not  only  received  the  shoes  I sent  him,  but  has  al- 
ready returned  the  old  ones.” 

Tiie  Franklin  Register  lately  published  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  and  in  its  next  issue 
noted  the  following  correction : 

“ For  * duin  sw  izzle,’  please  read 4 prominence.’  ” 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  the  next  week  the 
same  paper  has  the  following : 

“In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  our 
last  paper,  for  4 Bumblcton’s  storm-destroying  por- 
ringers,’ read  4 Hamilton’s  worm-destroying  loz- 
enges.’ ” 

Faulkner,  wrho  edited  the  Dublin  Journal , an- 
nounced in  glowing  terras  the  arrival  in  that  city 
of  a distinguished  member  of  the  British  nobility. 

On  the  next  day  his  paper  contained  the  following 
very  Hibernian  correction : 

“ For  ‘ Her  Grace  the  Duke,’  in  yesterday’s 
journal,  read  1 His  Grace  the  Duchess.’  ” 

He  improved  the  matter  quite  os  much  as  the 
good  clergyman  in  England  did  who,  without  book, 
was  praying,  and  said  : “0  Lord,  bless  all  classes 
of  people,  from  the  beggar  on  the  throno  to  the 
king  on  the  dunghill — we  mean,  from  the  king  on 
the  dunghill  to  the  beggar  on  the  throne.” 

It  is  sometimes  better,  when  a man  has  made  a 
blunder,  to  let  it  go.  Attempting  to -.set  it  rigjht  ^ 
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Brodie,  51  Canal  Street,  New  York , ami  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 
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s 1 and  2. — Promenade  Dress  and  Dinner  Costume. 
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THE  Ci.oak  represented  on  the 
previous  page  is  drawn  from 
one  composed  of  purple  moira  u)i- 
fique  and  black  velvet,  though 
the  effect  is  not  inferior  when  the 
material*  airo  black  satin  and  vel- 
vet* The  ornaments  are  of  gui- 
pure lace  and  fringes,  to  which 
i*  added  a novelty  in  the  way  of 
black  balls  and  tassels  bordering 
'JiO  velvet  portions.  A back  view 
of  this  garment  is  givien  opposite. 
I lie  Bonnet*  is  illustrated  on  a 
larger  scale  below.  The  Du  Ess 
ha>  two  deep  volants,  and  is  high 
lin'd  closed  to  the  throat, — The 
Dinner  or  Evening  DKK&)(Fig- 
m 2 ) requires  little  description. 
Tlte  sleeves  are  worthy  of  partic- 
ular notice.  The  upper  portion 
arranged  in  alternate  shirred 
»nnl  plain  bands  of  lalTela.  A 
b nfillonut'r  of  the  same,  divided  by 
a plain  band,  ornaments  the  lower 
portion,  terminating  in  a point  at 
the  elbow.  The  corsage  is  con- 
lined  by  frogs  and  tasseled  cords. 
The  trimming  is  moss  velvet  rib- 
bon. The  coif  is  of  lace,  and  the 
chemisette  of  English  embroidery. 

Bonnets. — The  two  which  wo 
represent  are  resjxitdively  of  white 
moss  nr  plush  velvet,  and  white 
ha tiu,  with  blonde  and  feather  or- 
naments. Figure  4 has  a soft,  or 
cap  crown;  the  strings  and  ribbon 
of  taffeta,  Ixjrdered  with  .ft  wide 
edge  of  velvet;  ft  snote  of  luce, 
with  n**mh  and  bows  of  riblxm, 
and  dark-colored  velvet  flowers 
form  the  face  trimmings.  Fig- 
ure i>  has  a tlut  crown,  with  a l>ow 
At  the  curtain  and  floating  ends. 


Figure  3. — Mantji  i a.^-Hack  View 


Figure  5. — Uonnet. 


Figure  4» — Bonnet. 
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